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YANES could never forgive Henry for the loſs of vaſtations on the Engliſh borders. Henry's queen, Scetland. 


his brave officer. He ſent to demand ſatisſaction; 


but all the anſwer he received was, that Barton and his 


crews were lawleſs pirates, and that what had been 
done againſt them onght never to have been reſented 
amongſt ſovereigh princes. James aſſerted, that Barton 
was no pirate, becauſe he bore his commiſſion ; and 
that he ought to have been convicted of piratical acts 
before he was treated as being guilty of them. Henry 
intimated to James, that he was willing to accommo- 
date the affair by way of negociation ; but James 
theoght himſelf affronted by the propoſal. 

Various negociations took place concerning this and 
other affairs tl the year 1513 ; when James, though 
he had for ſome time before been fully reſolved upon a 
war with England, thought it highly neceſſary that it 
ſhould have the ſanction of his parliament, which he af. 
ſembled for that purpoſe. The young nobility were not 
only inſpired with the ſentiments of James, but had been 
won over by the French; and the majority of them, as 
well as of theclergy (which was ſomewharertraordinary, 
as James was, in effect, to 6ght againſt the pope and his 
allies), were keen for a war with England. The old 
counſellors, on the other hand, who ſaw the flouriſhing 
ſtate of Scotland, arifing from a long peace and their 
commerce, which was protected by a fleet, drea led the 


ruinous conſequences of the war. The queen naturally 


headed this party ; and ſhe was joined by the earl of 
Angus and the wiſeſt part of the nobility. Their ar- 
guments made no impreſſion upon James, who had re- 
ceived a preſent from Louis of four ſhips laden with 


wine and flour, and two ſhips of war completely equip- 


ped, ore of them carrying 34 pieces of braſs ordnance. 


He promiſed to the French queen, upon his honour, 
that he would take the field againſt the Engliſh ; and ſhe 
had fent him a freſh letter, gently ade. vet him for 
want of gallantry, and for not being fo good as bis word. 
In ſhort, the reaſonings of the wileſt and belt part of 


the nobility were over. ruled, and the expedition againſt 


England was reſolved on. 


The earl of Hume, who was chambetlain of Scot. 
land, was, at this juncture, at, the head of 7000 or 
8000 men, with whom he committed prodigious de- 
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"Catharine of Spain, whom he had left regent of his 
dominions, iſſued a commiſſion of array, directed to 
Sir Thomas Lovel, knight of the ter, for aſſem- 
bling the militia of the counties of Nottingham, Der- 
by, Warwick, Leiceſter, Stafford, Rutland, Northamp- 
ton, and Lincoln. The management of the war, how- 
ever, was chiefly committed to the earl of Surry, whe 
aſſembled the militia of Cheſter, Lancaſter, Northum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and the biſhopric 
of Durham. The earl of Hume had by this time laid 
great part of Northumberland waſte; and his men were 
returning home laden with booty. The earl of Surry, 
reſolving to intercept them, ordered 8:r William Bul- 
mer to form an ambuſh with tooo archers, at a place 
called Broombouſe, which was extremely convenient for 
that purpoſe, as the Scots were obliged to paſs that way. 
As the latter expected nothing of that kind, Bulmer 
executed his orders with great ſucceſs. The archers 
aſſaulted the Scots all at once, and made ſo good uſe of 
their arrows, that their main body was put to flight, 500 
were killed, and 400 taken, with the Lord Hume's 
ſtandard, which he left on the field of battle ; the greateſt 


* 


rt of the plunder being recovered at the ſame time. : od 


e commonalty of Scotland termed this expedition of | 
the Lord Hume's the I road. 362 
James was more exaſperated than ever by this de- The queen 
feat, and continued his preparations for invading Eng- <24cavours 


land with additional vigour. His queen did all that robo; owe 
became a wiſe and prudent wife to divert him from his j;. deſign... 


fatal purpoſe: * She endeavoured to work upon his ſu- 
perſtition, by recounting to him her ominous dreams 
and boding apprehenſions. James treating theſe as 
mere illuſions and fictions of the brain, ſhe had recourſe 
to other arts. While James was waiting at Linlith- 

ow for the arrival of his army from the north and the 
Fiighlands, he aſſiſted one afternoon at the veſpers in 
the church of St Michael. Being placed in one of the 26 


| 393 
canon's feats, a venerable comely man of about 52 & Phar- 


years of age, entered, dreſſed in a long garment of an tom ap- 

azure colour, and girded round with a towel or roll Pars te 

of linen, bis forehead bald, and his yellow lock bang- . 
med 
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$:ofland, formed to appear like St Andrew, the apoſtle of 
— — Scotland, as he is repreſented in painting and ſculp- 
rare. The church being crowded, this perfonage, with 
ſme difficulty, made his way to the king's ſeat ; and 
leaning over it, he ſpoke to the following purpole : 
« Sir (ſaid he), I am ſent hither to intreat you for 
this time to delay your gxzpedition, and to proceed no 
farther in your intended journey : for, if yon do, you 
| ſhall not proſper in your enterpriſe, nor any of your 
| followers. I am further charged to warn yon, if ye 
be ſo refractory as to go forward, not to uſe the ac- 
quaintance, company, or counſel of women, as ye ten- 
der yourmtonour, life, and eſtate.” After delivering 
thoſe v he retired through the crowd, and was no 
more ſeengtough, when the ſeryſee was ended, James 

| earneſtly inquired after him. | 
| Thar this ſcene was acted, feems to be paſt diſpute ; 
for Sir David Lindſay, who was then a young man, 
| and preſent in the church, reported it both to Bucha- 
nan and Lindſay, the hiſtorian. It is, however, equally 
certain, that the whole was a contrivance of the queen 
364 to whoſe other afflictions the ſtings of jealouſy were 
James de- now added. In one of the An.. inroads into Eng- 
loded by land, one Heron, the proprietor of the caſtle of Ford, 
his miſtreſs. had been taken priſoner, and ſent to Scotland; where 
hie was detained on a charge of murder, of. which he 
ſcems to have been innocent. The Engliſh hiſtorians 
mention this as having paſſed after James entered Eng- 
land : but from the latter part of the ſuppoſed phan- 
tom's ſpeech, it is probable that it happened before; 
and that Heron's wife and beautiful daughter had been 
tor {ome time ſoliciting James for his deliverance. Be 
that as it may, it is too probable that James was ſmitten 
with the charms of the daughter; and that her mo- 
ther, who was a moſt artful woman, knew how to avail 
herſelf of the conqueſt. Pretending that ſhe had in- 
tereſt enough to procure the releaſe of the lord Johaſton 
and Alexander Home, who were priſoners in England, 
ihe was permitted by James to keep a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence with the earl of Surry, to whom ſhe is ſaid 
to have betrayed all James's ſecrets and meaſures. The 
rendezvous of James's army was at the Burrow-moor, 
to which James repaired ; and having given orders for 
the march of his artillery, he lodged at the abbey of 
Holyroodhouſe. While he was there, another at- 
tempt was made to divert him from his purpoſe of in- 
vading England: but James, deaf to all the ſolicita- 
tions and inventions of his queen, muſtered his army ; 
and on the 22d of Auguſt he paſſed the Tweed, en- 
camping that night near the banks of the Twiſſel. On 
his arrival at Twiſſelhaugh, on the 14th, he called an 
aſſembly of his lords together, and made a declaration, 
that the heirs of all ſuch as ſhould die in the army, or 
be killed by the enemy during his (tay in England, 

ſhould have their wards, relief 

king ; who, upon that account, diſpenſed with their 
age, This is ſaid to have been the criſis of that prince's 
fate: Abandoned to his paſſion for his Engliſh miſ- 
trels, ſhe prevailed with him, at her mother's inſtiga- 
tion, to trifle away his time for ſome days; during 
which interval, the junction of the Engliſh army was 
formed. The earl of Surry, the Engliſh general, was 
then at Pomfret; but ordered the landholders of the 
neighbouring counties to certity to him in writing what 


Lumber of men each could furniſh, charging them co 
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be ready at an hour's watnitigy and he laid his plan ſo, Scotland. 
as not to bring bis army into the eld till James had TO 
advanced ſo far into England as to render it very dif- 
ficult for him to retire without a Prey battle, This 
precaution aſſiſted the lady Ford (as the is called) in 
perſuading James that there was no danger in the de- 
lay, becauſe the Engliſh had not the face of an army in 
the field. | #58 
In X the mean time the earl of Surry ordered the go- 
vernors of Berwick and Norham, the two ſtrongeſt 
places on the frontiers of England, to prepare for a 
vigorous reſiſtance in caſe they were attacked; and di- 
reed them to certify how long they could hold out, 


would march on and leave them in his rear. The go- 

vernor of Norham's anſwer was, that his caſtle was ſo 

well provided, as to leave him no doubt, in'caſe of a 

ſiege, to be able to defend it till king Henry ſhould 365 

return from abroad, and relieve it in perſon. James, The Scots 

however, belieged it on the 25th of Auguſt, and bat- take the © 

tered it ſo furiouſly,; that he took it by capitulation the pure 9 

ſixth day after. James then proceeded to the caſtle of tal, aud 

Etal belonging ta the family of Manners (now duke wark, 

of Rutland) ; which he took and demoliſhed likewiſe, as 

he alſo did Wark, and arrived before the caſtle of Ford. 

The Scotch army is generally allowed ts have conſiſted 

of at leaſt 50,000 men when it paſſed the Tweed. At 

this time it was encamped on the heights of Chevoit, in 

the heart of a country naturally barren, and now deſo- 

late through the precautions taken by the Engliſh ge- 

neral. Being obliged to extend their quarters for the 

benefit of ſubſiſtence, the mercenary part of them had 

acquired a conſiderable plunder, with which, as uſual, 

they retired to their own country, as many more did for 

want of ſubſiſtence. The earl of Surry knew their 

ſituation, and ordered the rendezvous of his army, firſt 

at Newcaſtle, and then near Norham, having certain in- 

telligence of the vaſt deſertions daily happening in the 

Scotch army, which had reduced it greatly. The wet- 

neſs of the ſeaſon rendered his march, eſpecially that 

of the artillery, extremely difficult ; but being joined 

by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, he marched on the 

3d of September to Alnwic, where he was reinforc2d 

by 5000 hardy veteran troops, ſent from the Engliſh 

army on the continent, under the command of his ſon 

the lord-admiral of England; ſo that the Engliſh 

authors admit his army to have conſiſted of 26,000 men, 

all completely armed and provided for the field. James 

having, in the manifeſto which he diſperſed on his en- 

tering „ HP given the death of Barton as one of the 

cauſes of his invaſion, the lord-admiral had prevailed 

with Henry to ſend him upon this ſervice ; and he in- 

formed James by a letter, that he intended to juſtify the 

death of that pirate in the front of the Engliſh army. 66 
By this time the army of James was, by deſertion 3 « dit. 

and other cauſes, reduced to leis than half its numbers; ut, ſeve- 

but the chief misfortune attending it was his own con- ral of his 

duct. His indolence and inactivity, joined to the ſcan- nobility 

dalous examples of his amours, at ſuch a ſeaſon, had diſ- | 

guſted ſeveral of his greateſt men and belt friends; and 

tome of them more than ſuſpected a correſpondence be- 

tween the Engliſh lady and the earl of Surry. James 

was deaf to all their remonſtrances; and the earl of 

Angus declared, that he was reſolved to return home, 

as he foreſaw that the ruin of the army was inevitable 
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gco tland, through the obſtinacy of James. He accordingly with - a ſmall manifeſto, in vindication of James's conduct, was Scotland. 
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drew to Scotland, but left behind him his two ſons. 
The lord Hume and the earl of Huntley were likewiſe 


diſcontented. The former had brought his men into 


the field; but, according to fome Scotch hiſtorians, 
with a deſign, rather to betray than to ferve James: 
but Huntley, though he diſliked his maſter's conduct, 
remained firmly attached to his perſon. 

The defection or backwardneſs of thoſe great men 
ſeemed to make no impreflion upon James. He had 
choſen a ſtrong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the ſide of a mountain called Flodden-hill ; where he 
was ſeparated from the Engliſh army by the river Till. 
This advantageous ſituation put the earl of Surry un- 
der great difficulties ; for it rendered the Scotch army 


| inacceſſible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was 


now well ſupplied with proviſions by the change of its 


in a general battle. 
with a verbal commiſſion to acquaint James, that the 


ſituation. The earl drew up a manifeſto, with which 
he charged Rouge Croix herald who was attended by 
a trumpet. It contained ſome propoſals for an ex- 
change of priſoners, which ſeems to have been calcu- 
lated to give the lady Ford the more credit with James, 
but concluded with reproaches for his perfidious inva- 
ſion of England, and a defiance to James to fight him 
The herald was farther charged 


earl of Surry had iſſued orders that no quarter ſhould 


be given to any of the Scotch army but the king him- 


368 
Reſol ves to 
fight, con- 
trary to the 
opinion of 
all his. 

_ officers, 


other buſineſs, to 


ſelf. 

A council of war was called on this occaſion ; in 
which the earl of Huntley and others made ſtrong re- 
monſtrances againſt a general engagement. They thew- 
ed how fatal it muſt be to Scotland, thould it prove un- 
ſacceſsful ; and that the wiſeſt courſe James could fol- 
low was to return home, where, if he was purſued by 
the enemy, he could fight to great advantage. The 


earl of Huntley, however, added, that his opinion ſhould 


be determined by that of the king and council ; and 
that he was equally ready to ſhare in his majeſty's dan- 
ger as his glory. 

' Huntley and the other noblemen were oppoſed by 
the French ambaſſador, who repreſented a retreat as diſ- 
graceful to the nobility of Scotland and the arms of 
James; and uſed many romantic arguments of the ſame 
kind, which but too well ſuited with the king's diſpo- 
ſition. According to Drummond, the council were of 
opinion, that the king ſhould immediately beſiege Ber- 
wick; but be that as it will, the majority of them were 
certainly of opinion, that it was beneath the dignity of 
James to fight the earl of Surry at the nobleman's fe- 
quiſition, and that James could loſe no honour by re- 
turning home, Patrick lord Lindſay of Byres, men- 
tioned on a former occaſion, and who was preſident of 
the council, expreſſed himſelf ſo ſtrongly on that head, 
that James, in a paſſion, is ſaid by the hiſtorian Lind- 
ſay to have ſworn, that if ever he lived to return to 
Scotland, he would hang that nobleman at his own 
gate. He ordered Rouge Croix to be called in; and 
after treating him with great politeneſs, he ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the earl of Surry by one of his own heralds 
(Iſlay), importing, that he would give the Engliſh 
battle on the Friday following ; and that had he re- 
ceived ſuch a meſſage from the earl even in his own 
caſtle of Edinburgh, he would have left that and all 

. fought him. With this meſſage, 


* 


ſent by the ſame herald. 

The earl of Surry, who was then ſo infirm that he 
was carried about in a ſedan or chariot, had foreſeen 
that James would return an anſwer by one of his own 
heralds ; but, unwilling that he ſhould obtain any 
knowledge of the fituation of the Engliſh camp, he 
ordered proper perſons to receive him at two miles diſ- 
tance, where ſoon after he attended himſelf in perſon. 
Iſlay executed his commiſſion without paying much 
reſpe& to the perſon of the Engliſh general; who diſ- 
milled him, after beſtowing great compliments upon 
the honour and courage of James. The earl then or- 
dered his army to march in the line ot battle towards 
Wollerbaugh. There he was joined by Rouge Croix, 
herald, who gave him an account of the ſtrong ſitua- 
tion of the Scottiſh camp; but the advanced poſts of 
the Engliſh army were then within three miles of their 
enemies and the earl of Surry found his difficulties 
daily encreaſing. The roads were broken up, the ſwell- 
ing of the rivers cut him off from the neceſſary com- 
munications for ſupplying his army, and nothing but a 
battle could ſave him either from being diſbanded or 
deſtroyed. | 
James ſeems to have ſo far regarded the advice of 
bis wiſelt counſellors, as not to abandon his ſtrong ſi- 
tuation. Ibey endeavoured to perſuade him, that it 
was a ſufficient guard to his honour, if he did not de- 
cline the battle on the day appointed; and that bis eu- 
gagement did not bind him to fight upon difadvanta- 
geous ground. The Scots, at the ſame time, knew of 
their enemy's diſtreſſes ; and, as Drummond elegantly 
expreſſes it, they remonſtrated to their king, that he 


369 


lacked nothing but patience to be victor:iovs. The His impru- 
Scots thus lying on the defenſive, the earl of Surry dent con- 
again ſent Rouge Croix to inform James that he was duc. 


ready to give him battle. James was ſenſibly nettled at 
this tacit imputation upon his honour, and perhaps was 
inwardly vexed for having followed the wile advice of 
his noblemen. It is certain, from the beſt authorities 
that he neglected the neceſſary precautions tor guarding 
the paſſages of the Till, which the Englith eroſſed, part- 
ly at a place where it was fordable, and partly at a 
bridge. Weare told, not without great appearance 
of probability, that while the Engliſh were paſſing the 
bridge, Borthwick, maſter of the Scotch artillery, fell up- 
on his knees, and begged permiſſion from James to point 
his cannon againſt the bridge; but that James anſwer- 
ed him in a paſſion, that it muſt be at the peril of his 
(Borthwick's head,) and that he was reſolved to ſce all 
his enemies that day on the plain before him in a body. 
The earl of Surry, after palling the Till, took poſſet- 
fion of Braxton, which lay to the right of the Scotch 
camp; and by that ſituation he cut off the communica- 
tion of his enemies with the Tweed, and commanded 
the Till below Eton-caſtle. The Scotch generals faw 
themſelves now in danger of being reduced to the ſame 
firaits in which their enemies had been involved two 
days before, and their country open to an invaſion of 
the Engliſh army. James had ſecret intelligence that 
this was far from being the intention of the Englith 
eneral and imagining that the latter's intention was 
to take Poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp upon a hill between 
him and the Tweed, Which would give the Englith a 
ſarther command of the country, he reſolved to be be- 
AS. - fore» 


800 


Scotland. fore-band with the carl, and gave orders for making 
large fires of green wood, that the ſmoke might cover 


2 


his march along the height, to take advantage of that 
enmmience. 
march from the Englith, their movements were con- 
cealed from him: — when he came to the brow of 
the height over which he had marched, he found the 
enemy drawn up in order of battle on the plain, but fo 
cloſe to the height where be was, that his artillery, on 
which his great dependence was, muſt overſhoot them. 


4 


But while this ſtratagem concealed his 


SCQ, 
Bothwel's reſerve, the bartie became general 

ful: but by this time the lord-adnural, having again 
formed his men, came to the aſſiſtance of his father, 
and charged the diviſion under the earls of Crawford 
and Montroſe, who were marching up to ſupport the 
Highlanders, among whom the king and his attendants 
were now fighting on foot : while Stanley, making a 


. circuit round the hill, attacked the Highlanders in the 
rear, Crawford and Montroſe, not being ſeconded, ac- 
. cording to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, by the Humes, were 


and doubt - Scotland. 
— — 
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Account of A battle was now not only unavoidable, but the only - routed ; and thus all that- part of the Scotch army - 
the batt-© means of of ſaving the Scotch army, which was probably which was engaged under their king, was completely 
ol Flodden. far from being a diſagreeable circumſtance to James. ſyrrounded by the- diviſion of the Engliſh under Surry, 


His perſon was ſo dear to his troops, that many of 


tbem dreſſed themſelves as nearly as they could in the 
ſame coats of armour and with the ſame diſtinctions 


that James wore that day. His generals had earneſtly 
deſired him to retire to a place of ſafety, where his per- 
ſon would be ſecure in all events; but he obſtinately 
refuſed to follow their advice ; and on the ninth of 
September, early in the morning, diſpoſitions were 
ordered for the line of battle. The command of the 
van was allotted to the earl of Huntley ; the earls of 
Lenox and Argyle commanded the Highlanders under 
James, who, ſome ſay, ſerved only as a volunteer; and 


the earls of Crawford and Montroſe led the body of re- 


ſerve, The earl of Surry gave the command of his 
van to his ſon, the lord-admiral ; his right wing was 
commanded by his other ſon, Sir Edward Howard ; 
and his left by Sir Marmaduke Conſtable. The rear 
was commanded by the earl himſelf, lord Dacres, and 
Sir Edward Stanley. Under thoſe leaders ſerved the 
flower of all the nobility and gentry then in England. 
Other writers give different accounts of the diſpoſition 
of the Engliſh army, but they may be reconciled by the 
different forms into which the battle was thrown before 
it was decided. The Lord Hume is mentioned as ſer- 
ving under the earls of Crawford and Montroſe, and 
Hepburn earl of Bothwel was in the rear, | 
The firſt motion of the Engliſh army was by the 
lord-admiral, who ſuddenly wheeled to the right, and 
ſeized a paſs at Milford, where he planted his artillery 
o as to command the moſt floping part of the aſcent 
where the Scots were drawn up ; and it did great ex- 
ecution. The Scots had not foreſeen this manceuvre ; 


Stanley, and the lord-admiral, In this terrible fitua- 
tion, James acted with a coolneſs not common to his 
temper. He drew up his men in a circular form, and 
their valour more than once opened the ranks of the 
Engliſh, os obliged them to ſtand aloof, and again have 
recourſe to their bows and artillery. The chief of the 
Scotch nobility made freſh attempts to. prevail wich 
James to make his eſcape while it was practicable ; but 
he obſtinately continued the fight ; and thereby became 
acceſſory to his on ruin, and that of his troops 
whom the Engliſh would gladly have ſuffered to re- 


treat. 


He ſaw the earls of Montrole, Crawford, TH. 
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Argyle, and Lenox, fall by his ſide, with the braveſt defeated, 
of his men lying dead on the ſpot ; and darkneſs now aud their. 
coming on, he himſelf was killed by an unknown hand. Kis Eill- 


The Engliſh were ignorant of the victory they had 


gained; and had actually retreated from the field of 


battle, with a deſign uf renewing it next morning. 
This diſaſter. was evidently owing to the romantic 
diſpoſition of the king himſelf, and to the want of diſ- 
cipline among many of his ſoldiers ; though ſome 
writers have aſcribed it to the treachery of lord Hume. 
Many of James's domeſtics knew and mourned over his 


body; and it appeared that he had received two mortal 


wounds, one through the trunk with an arrow, and 
the other on the head with a ball. His coat of armour 
was preſented to queen Catharine, who informed her 
huſband, then in France, of the victory over the Scots. 
The loſs on both ſides, in this engagement is far from 
being aſcertained ; though Polydore Virgil, who lived 
at the time, mentions the loſs of the Engliſh at 5000, 
and that of the Scots at 10,000. 


and it put them into ſuch diſorder, that the earl of After the death of king James IV. the adminiſtra- PR qd 
Huntley found it neceſſary to attack the lord-admiral; tion deyolved on the queen-dowager ; but ſhe being big © © ugg 
which he did with ſo much fury, that he drove him with a poſthumous child, and unable to bear the weigh: aſſumes the 
ſrom his poſt ; and the conſequence muſt have been of public buſineſs, . accepted of Beaton archbiſhop of govern- 
{fatal to the Engliſh, had not his precipitate retreat Glaſgow and chancellor of Scotland, with the earls of ment. 

been covered by ſome ſquadrons of horſe under the lord Huntley, Angus, and Arran, to aſſiſt her in the affairs 

Dacres, which gave the Icrd-admiral on opportunity of government, Soon aſter her huſband's death ſhe 373 

of rallying and new-forming his men. The earl of had wrote an atfeQting letter to her brother the king of Wrtes to 


Surry now found it neceſſary to advance to the front, England, informing him of her pregnancy, ſetting forth 0 0, oh 


fo that the Engliſh army formed one continued line, 
which galled the Scots with perpetual diſcharges of 
their artillery and bows. 'The Highlanders, as uſual, 
impatient to come to a cluſe fight, and to thare in the 
honour of the day, which they now thought their own, 
ruſhed down the declivity with their broadsſwords, but 
without order, or diſcipline, and before the reſt of the 
army, particularly the diviſion under lord Hume, ad- 
vanced to ſupport them. Their impetuoſity, however, 
made a conſiderable impreſſion upon the main battle of 


ine Engliſh; and the king bringing up the earl of 
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the deplorable ſtate of the kingdom, with her own condi- 
tion and imploring his triendthip and protection for her 
ſelf and her infant ſon. This letter ſeems never to have 
been communicated by Henry to his council; but he 
anſwered it, and informed his ſiſter, that if the Scots 
would have peace, they ſhould have peace, and war if 
they choſe it. He added (according to Drum- 


mond), that her huſband had fallen by bis own indiſ- 
creet raſhneſs and fooliſh kindneſs to France; that he 
regretted his death as his ally, and ſhould be willing to 
prohibit all hoſtility againſt the country of Scotlaad 

| duiing 
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S c O 
herſelf; but Hepburn's reſolution, Scotland. 
and the greatneſs of his friends, obliged Forman to 
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Scotland during the minority of ber ſon. For a remedy of pre- the queen- 
> ſent evils, one year's truce and a day longer was yielded 
unto z in which time he had leiſure to proſecute his de- 

ſigns againlt France, without fear of being diſturbed or 

. diverted by the incurſions and inroads of the Scots upon 

his borders,” | 
Thus far Drummond : but though Henry might 
grant this time to his ſiſter's intreaty, yet it certainly 
did not become a national meaſure ; for it appears by 
à letter dated two years after, from the Scots council 
to the king of France, publiſhed by Rymer, that the 
Scots never had defired a truce. 


agre2 to a compromiſe. Hepburn was advanced to 

the ſee of Moray, without accounting for the revenues 

of the archbiſhopric, which he had received during 

its vacancy ; and he gave Forman a preſent of three 

thouſand crowns, to be divided among his friends and 

followers. | 375 
In April 1514, the poſthumous ſon, of whom the The queen- 

queen had been delivered in Stirling caſtle, was by the dowager 

biſhop of Caithneſs baptized Alexander. On the 6th warricd to 
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tiſh affairs 
in great 


F confuſion. 
the earl of 


So far from that, 
the French influence, joined by a deſire of revenge, re- 
mained ſo ſtrong in the kingdom, that after the meet- 
ing of the 'pacliament, ſome of the members were ſo 
violent as to propoſe a renewal of the war, This mo- 
tion was indeed over-ruled by the more moderate part 
of the aſſembly: but they could not be brought to 
make any advances towards Henry for a peace ; and 
every day was now big with public calamity, which 
ſeems to have gathered ſtrength while the queen was in 
child-bed. The archbiſhopric of St Andrew's being va- 
cant, it was offered by univerſal conſent to Elphiuſton 
biſhop of Aberdeen; but being now old and infirm, he 
declined it. Three competitors for that high dignity 
then appeared. The firſt was Gawin Douglas, who 
was then abbot of Aberbrothwic, to which he was pre- 
ſented by the queen upon her recovery (having been 
brought to bed of a ſon) the very day betore her mar- 
riage with his nephew the earl of Angus: and upon 
the death of biſhop Elphinſton in November following, 
the preſented him likewiſe to the archbiſhopric of St 
Andrew's. The ſecond competitor was John Hepburn, 
prior of St Andrew's; a bold, avaricious, reſtleſs, but 
ſhrewd and ſenſible prieſt. By his office he had re- 
ceived the rents of the ſee during its vacancy ; and 
having prevailed with the canons, on pretence of an- 
cient privileges, to elect him archbiſbop, without re- 
gard to the nomination either of the queen or pope, he 


of Auguſt this year ſhe was married to the earl of An- 
gus ; than which nothing could be accounted more im- 
politic. She had neither conſulted her brother nor 
the ſtates of Scotland in the match; and by her hav- 
ing accepted of a huſband, the in fact reſigned all 
claim to the regency under the late king's will. The 
Douglaſes did not difpute her having diveſted herſelf 
of the regency; but they affirmed, that the ſtates 
might lawfully reinſtate her in it; and that the peace 
of the kingdom required it, as it was the only meaſure 
that could preſerve the happy tranquillity which then 
ſubſiſted between Scotland and England. The earl 
of Hume put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition to 
this propoſal. He knew that he had enemies, and he 
dreaded that the farther aggrandizement of Angus 
muſt weaken his intereſt on the borders. He was join- 
ed by a number of the young nobility, who, though 
otherwiſe divided, united againſt Angus. In ſhort, 
the general opinion was, that the Douglaſes were al- 
ready too great ; and that, ſhould the queen be rein- 
ſtated in the regency, they muſt be abſolute within the 
kingdom, and engroſs all places of power and profit. 
It was added by the earl of Hume, that he bad, out 
of reſpect to the late king's memory, ſubmitted to the 
queen's government ; and that, now ſhe had made a 
voluntary abdication of it by her marriage, it ought not 
to be renewed. 


Angus, 


After ſome deliberations, the duke of Albany was W 
choſen regent. He was a man poſſeſſed of all the qua- of Alban 
lities requiſite for a good governor ; nor did he deceive choſen re- 


drove Douglas's ſervants from the caſtle of St Andrew's, 
of which they had taken poſſeſſion. The third and 


moſt powerful competitor was Forman biſhop of Moray 
in Scotland, and archbiſhop of Bourges in France, a 
dignity to which he had been raiſed for his public ſer- 
vices. He had in his intereſt not only the duke of Al- 
bany (ſon to the traitor duke) firſt prince of the blood, 
but alſo the court of Rome itſelf; and having received 
the pope's bull and nomination to the dignity, be was 
conſidered by the Scotch clergy in general, and by the 
principal tenants and dependents upon the ſee, as the 
legal archbithop. | 

The preference given to Forman diſcouraged Doug- 
las from purſuing his pretenſions; but Hepburn, be- 
ing ſupported by the clan of his own name and by the 
Humes, made ſo ſormidable a head againſt bis rivals, 
that none could be found daring enough to publiſh the 
papal bull in favour of Forman. The friends of the 
latter, however, having intimated to the earl of Hume, 
that his credit at the court of Rome could eaſily pro- 
cure the rich abbey of Coldingham for his N 
brother, the earl put himſelf at the head of his fol- 


the expectations of the public. 
Glaſgow, he took upon him the titles of earl of March, 
Marr, Garioch, lord of Annandale, and of the iſle of 
Man, regent and protector of the kingdom cf Scotland. 
On his arrival at Edinburgh he was received in form 
by the three eſtates of the kingdom, and the queen 
had met him at ſome diltance from the town. The 
parliament then reſumed its ſeſſion, and the three 
eltates took an oath of obedience, till the king, then an 
infant of four years old, ſhould arrive at the years of 
maturity. | 

The firſt thing at which the regent aimed, was the 
conciliating the differences amongit the various con- 
tending families in the kingdom; at che ſame time 
that he ſuppreſſed ſome daring robbers, one of whom. 
is ſaid to have had no fewer than 800 attendants in his 
infamous profeſſion. So great was his love of good 
order and decency, that he puniſhed the lord Drum- 
mond with the loſs of his eſtate for having ſtruck Lyon 
king at arms, whoſe perſon, as the firſt herald in Scot- 


lowers, aud, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition given, land, ought to have been held ſacred. Nay, it was 


by the Hepburns, he proclaimed the pope's bull over 
the croſs of Edinburgh. This daring action plainly 
proved that the earl of Hume had more power than 


at the earneſt ſolicitation of Lyon himſelf, and many 
of the chief nobility, that a greater puniſhment was 
not inflicted. However, the for feiture was afterwards. 


remitted; 


On his arrival at gent. 
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Scotland. remitted ; but not before Drummond had; upon his 
—ůͤ — 


277 before Lyon. | b 
Hepburn The regent had not been long in office before he Scotland; and to invite her to return thither, where 
becomeshis took into favour Hepburn the prior of St Andrew's, ſhe ſhould at all times be admitted to fee her children. 380 
_ _ whom he conſulted for information 1 ſtate This offer, however, the declined ; and ſet out for Lon- The queen 
of Scotland. Hepburn acquainted him with all the don, where the was affectionately received and enter- goes to 
feuds and animoſities which raged among the great tained by her brother. But in the mean time many Eug und. 
families of Scotland, their ferocious character, and bar- diſorders were committed throughout the kingdom by _ | 
barous behaviour to their enemies. He repreſented the the party of the queen- mother j though, by the inter- 
civil power as too weak to curb theſe potent chieftains ; poſition of archbiſhop Forman, they were at preſent 
and gave it as his opinion that the regent's adminiſtra- terminated without bloodſhed, and ſome of the princi- 
tion ought to be ſupported by foreign arms, meaning pal offenders were perſuaded to return to their duty. 387 
thoſe of France. | Among theſe was the earl of Angus himſelf, the queen's Her buſ- 
Hepburn is ſaid alſo to have gained an aſcendercy huſband ; which when king Henry heard, be exclaim- wing \ eo 
over the regent by means of large ſums of money laid ed, “ That the earl, by deſerting bis wife, had acted © 
out among his domeſtics, by a fawning and plauſible ide a Scot.” Lord Hume refuſed to ſurrender bimielf, e 
addreſs, and by well · directed flatteries; and he employed or to accept of the regent's terms; and was of conſe- 
378 this aſcendency to deſtroy thoſe who were obnoxoõ to quence declared a traitor, and his eſtate confiſcated, 
2s os himſelf. The earl of Hume, as being the firſt ſubjet All this time he had been infeſting the borders at the 


knees, acknowledged his offence, and ſubmitted himſelf 


tempts to in rank and authority, became obnoxious to the regent 
ceſtroy the through the inſinuations of Hepburn; and as that 


earl of 
Hume, 


nobleman had frequent occaſion to be at court in virtue 
of his office of chamberlain, he ſoon perceived that 
neither he nor his friends were welcome guelts there. 
Alarmed for his own ſatety, he reſolved to form a party 
alongſt with the queen-mother and her new huſband 
againk the regent. This was by no means a ditficult 
taſk: ; for the queen naturally imagined that her new 
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ſent to aſſure the queen that ſhe had nothing to fear in 


mit ſuch devaltations, that the regent found it neceſſary 
to march againlt him at the head of 1000 diſciplined 
troops, Hume being obliged to lay down his arms, 
was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh caſtle; where the re- 
gent very unaccountably committed him to the charge 
of his brother-in-law the earl of Arran. 
tound means to gain over this near relation to his own 
party; and both of them, in the month of Od ober 


head of a rye banditti; and now he began to com- 


Hume eafily 


nt diſpatched ambaſſadors to Hen- Scotland. 
ry, in order to vindicate his own conduct. He likewiſe —Y" 


82 
1515, eſcaped to the borders, where they ſoon renewed Rebellion 


hoſtilities. Both the earls were now proclaimed traitors, and com. 
but Hume was allowed fifteen days to ſurrender him- motione in 
ſelf. This thort interval the regent employed in quaſh- different 
ing the rebellion, for which purpoſe the parliament had 


huſband ought to have had ſome ſhare in the govern- 
ment ; and the earl of Augus readily concurred in the 
ſcheme. In the mean time, the regent was making a 
progreſs through Scotland, while bloody feuds were 
raging among the nobles: but before any remedy 


379 
Who is 


driven into 
England. ſoon after drawn, 


could be applied to theſe diſorders, he was informed of 
the ſchemes laid by the queen- mother and her party; 
and that ſhe had reſolved to fly into England with 
her two infants. On thi, he inftantly returned to 


Edinburgh; and, as no time was to be loſt, ſet out at 


midnight that very night, and ſurpriſed the caſtle of 
Stirling, where he found the queen-mother and her two 
infants. 

The regent, after this bold ſep, took care to ſhow 
that the care of the royal infants was his chief ſtudy. 
As be himſelf was nearly allied to the crown, in order 
to remove all ſuſpicions and calumnies on that account, 
he committed the care of the king and his brother to 
three noblemen of the moſt unexceptionable characters 
in the kingdom, but of whom we now know the name 
only of one, viz. the earl of Lenox. They were ap- 
pointed to attend the princes by turns; to whom allo 
a guard, conſiſting partly of French and partly of Scots, 
was aſſigned ; and the queen-mother was left at liberty 
to reſide where ſhe pleaſed. 

The earl of Hume, finding his ſchemes thus abor- 
tive, retired to his own eſtate; from whence he was 
and obliged to fly into England, by 
the earls of Arran and Lenox. The queen-m, ther 
retired to a monaſtery at Coldſtream; and meſſengers 
were diſpatched to the court of England, to know how 
Henry would have his ſiſter diſpoſed of. He ordered 
the lord Dacres, his warden of the marches, to attend 
her to Harbottle-caſtle in Northumberland ; and here 
ſhe was delivered of her daughter the Lady Mary Dou- 
glas, mother to Henry lord Darnley, father io James J. 


allowed him 15,000 men. He hefieged the caſtle of 
Hamilton, the earl of Arran's chief ſeat, which was in 


no condition of defence : but he was prevailed upon by 
Arran's mother, daughter to James II. and aunt to the 


regent himſelf, to forbear further hoſtilities, and even 
to pardon her fon, provided he ſhould return to his 
duty. Arran accordingly ſubmitted ; but the public 
tranquillity was not by that means rettored. An aſſo- 
ciation, at the head of. which was the earl of Moray, 
the king*s natural brother, had been formed againſt the 
earl of Huntley. That nobleman was too well attend- 
ed to fear any danger by day; but his enemies found 
means to introduce ſome armed troops in the night- 
time into Edinburgh. On this a fierce ſkirmiſh enſu- 
ed, in which ſome were killed on both ſides ; but far- 
ther bloodſhed was prevented by the regent, who con- 
fined all the lords in priſon till he had brought about 
a general reconciliation, One Hay, who Fad been 
very active in ſtirring up the quarrels, was baniſhed to 
France; and only the earl of Hume now continued in 
arms. 

In 1516 died the young duke of Rotheſay: an event 
which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, 


ſo that he was declared heir in caſe of the demiſe of 


young James. Negociations were then entered into 


about prolonging the truce which at that time ſubſiſted 
with England; but Henry inſiſting upon a removal of 


the regent from his place, they were for the preſent 
dropped. Findiog, however, that he could neither 
prevail on the ar 


gent, nor form a party of any conſequence againſt him, 


he 


iament as a body to dilmiſs the re- 
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Seotland. he at laſt conſented to a prolongation of the trace for 


3 
The earl of 


a year. | 
In 2517, the affairs of the regent requiring his pre- 


Hume put ſence in France, he reſolved, before his departure, to 
to death. remove the earl of Hume, who, as we have ſeen, alone 
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continued to diſturb the public tranquillity. Under 
pretence of ſettling ſome differences which ſtill remain- 


ed with England, he called a convention of the nobility ; 


and ſent ſpecial letters to the earl of Hume and his 
brother to attend, on account of their great knowledge 
in Engliſh affairs. Both of them imprudently obeyed 
the ſummons, and were ſeized and executed as ſoon as 
they arrived at 8 But whatever occaſion 
there might be for this ſeverity, it loſt che affections of 
the —. 5 to ſuch a degree, that the regent could 
ſcarce the place filled up which Lord Hume had 
'That of lord warden of the marches he at 
laſt gave to his French favourite La Beaute, called by 
hiſtorians Sir Anthony D'Arcy. The poſt of lord 
chamberlain was given to Lord Fleming. Soon after 
this, the regent levied an army, on pretence of repreſs- 
ing ſome diſturbances on the borders. Theſe deing 
ſpeedily quelled, he ſeized on his return upon the ear 
of Lenox, and forced him to deliver up bis caſtle of 


The regent Dumbarton; not chooſing to leave it, during his in- 


goes to 


France, and 
the queen 
returns to Afterwards 


Scotland, for the continent. 


tended abſence in France, in the cuſtody of a noble- 
man of ſuſpected fidelity; and from ſimilar motives, he 
took him along with him on his departure 
He then procured himſelf to be 
nominated ambaſſador to France, in which character 
he left the kingdom ; having committed the govern- 
ment to the archbiſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, 
the earls of Arran, . Angus, Huntley, and Argyle, 
with the warden D*Arcy, on whom was his chief de- 
pendence. 

On the departure of the regent, the queen-mother 
left the Engliſh court ; and arrived with a noble re- 
tinue at Berwick, on purpoſe to viſit her ſon. Here 
ſhe was received by her huſband ; for whom ſhe had 
contracted an invincible averſion, either on account of 
his infidelities to ber bed, or becauſe he had deſerted 
her in the manner already related. However, ſhe ſup- 
preſſed her reſentment for the preſent, and accompanied 
him to Edinburgh. Here, in conſequence of the pro- 
poſals made by the regent, the demanded acceſs to her 
ſon ; but was refuſed by D*Arcy. Lord Erſkin, how- 
ever, who was one of thoſe to whom the care of the 
young king was committed, conveyed him to the caſtle 
of Craigmillar (where D*Arcy had no juriſdiction), on 
pretence that the ,plague was in Edinburgh ; and there 
the queen was admitted ; but this gave ſuch offence 
to D'Arcy, that Lord Erſkin was obliged to carry 
back the king to the caſtle of Edinburgh, where all 
ſurther acceſs was denied to his mother. In ſhort, the 


behaviour of this favourite was on all occaſions fo 


haughty and violent, that he rendered himſelf univer- 
ſally odious ; and was at laſt murdered, with all his at- 
tendants, in his way to Dunſe, where he propoſed to 
hold a court of juſtice.— His death was very little re- 
gretted ; yet his murderers were proſecuted with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction de- 
clared rebels on that account. 

Meanwhile, the regent was treated with high marks 
of diſtin&ion in France. The king ſhowed him the 
greateſt reſpeR, promiſed to aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing his 
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authority in Scotland, and folemnly confirmed the an- 
cient league between the two kingdoms. Soon after, 
the earl of Lenox arrived from France, with aſſurances 
of protection and aſſiſtance from the king, who was 
highly pleaſed at the zeal of the governors in puniſh- 
ing D*Arcy's murderers ; and 500 ſoldiers arrived with 


him, to reinforce the garriſons, eſpecially that of 


Dunbar, 


Scotland. 
— —ö 


8 
All this time the queen mother continued at Edin- The deen 


herſelf in attempts to procure a di- 
vorce from her huſband, under pretence of his having 
been previouſly contracted to another, The affairs of 
the kingdom again began to fall into confuſion, and 


burgh, no ing. 


many murders and commotions happened in diiferent 


parts of the country. The earl of Arran had the chief 
direction in the ſtate ; but the earl of Angus, notwith- 


ſtanding the difference with his wife, had ſtill great in- 


tereſt, and waited every opportunity to oppoſe him. 
This emulation produced an encounter at Edinburgh : 


attempts ts 
divorce her 
huſband. 


386 
Skirmiſh 


in which victory declared for Augus, and 72 of the betweeu 


routed party were killed. This ſkirmiſh was fought on 
the 3oth of April 1519, and has been known in Scots 
hiſtory by the name of Cleanſe the Cauſeway. 


the fol- 
lowers of 


the carl of 
Arran and 


On the 19th of November 1521, the regent returned Angus, 


from France. He fonnd the kingdom in great diſor- 
der. The earl of Angus domineered in the field, but 
his antagoniſts outvoted his party in the parliament. 
The queen mother, who had fixed her affections on a 
third huſband, hated all parties almoſt equally ; but 
joined the duke of Albany, in hopes of his depriving 
the other two of their power. This happened accord- 
ing to her expectation; and ſhe was with the regent 
when he made a kind of triumphal entry into Edin- 
burgh, attended by a number of - perſons of the firſt 
n earl of Angus was now ſummoned to ap- 
pear as a criminal ; but his wife interceded for him, not 
out of any remains of affection, but becauſe he gave 
her no oppoſition in the proceſs of divorce which was 
depending between them.—In the mean time, Hen- 
ry VIII. of England, perceiving that the Scots were 
entirely devoted to the French intereſt, ſent a letter full 
of accuſations againſt the regent, and threats againſt 
the whole nation, if they did not renounce that alliance. 
No regard being paid to theſe requiſitions, lord Dacres 
was ordered to proclaim upon the borders, that the 
Scots muſt ſtand to their peril if they did not fall in 
with his meaſures by the firſt of March 1522. This 
producing no effect, Henry ſeized the effects of all the 
Scots reſiding in England, avd baniſhed them his do- 
minions, after marking them, according to biſhop Lef- 
ley, with a croſs, to diſtinguiſh them from his other 
ſubjects. 
theſe proceedings; and, on the 3oth of April, the earl 
of Shrewſbury, Henry's ſteward of the houſebold, 
and knight of the garter, was appointed commander 
in chief of the army that was to act againſt the Scots; 
and, in the mean time, Lord Dacres made an inroad 
as far as Kelſo, plundering and burning wherever he 
came. 

The regent ordered his army to rendezvons at Roſ- 
lin; but the Scots, remembering the diſaſter at Flod- 
don, ſhowed an extreme averſion to the war, and even 


A war was the unavoidable conſequence of 
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War with 


England. 


488 
The Scots 
refule to 
invade 


told the regent to his face, that though they would de- England. 


fend themſelves in cafe they were attacked, they would 
not engage in a French quarrel. The regent remon- 
| ſtrated, 
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Scotland. ſtrated, but without effect; and 23 the malecontents 
continued obſtinate, he was in danger of being left 

by himſelf, when the queen- mother interpoſed, and pre- 

vailed upon Lord Dacres to agree to a conference, the 

event of which was a renewal of the negociations for 


38 peace. 
Ie The regent perceiving, by the diſgrace of this ex- 
gocs to pedition, that he had loit his former popularity, deter- 


France for mined to revenge himſelf; and therefore told thoſe 
whom he could truſt, that he was about to return to 
France, from whence he {h-uld bring ſuch a force by 
ſea and land, as ſhould render it unneceſſary for him to 
aſk leave of the Scots any more to invade England 
9 he embarked for France on the 25th of 
October, but publicly gave out that he would return 

the enſuing Auguſt. | 233” 

On the regent's arrival in France, he made a de- 
mand of 10,000 foot and 5000 horſe for N on 
the war againſt England; but the ſituation of King 
Francis did not then allow him to ſpare ſo many at 
once, though he was daily ſending over ſhips with men, 
ammunition, and money, for the French garriſons in 

The tng- Scotland, At laſt it was publicly known in Eng- 
liſh reſolve land that the regent was about to return with a ſtrong 
Him. e fleet, and 4000 of the beſt troops in France upon 
; which Henry determined, if poſſible, to intercept him. 
Sir William Fitz-Williams, with 36 large ſhips, was or- 

dered to block up the French ſquadron m the harbour 

of Finhead ; Sir Anthony Poyntz cruized with ano- 

ther in the weſtern ſeas, as Sir Chriſtopher Dow and 

Sir Henry Shireburn did in the nothern with a- third 
ſquadron. The duke of Albany, being unable to cope 

with Fitz- Williams, was obliged to ſet out from ano- 

ther port with 12 ſhips, having ſome troops on board. 

They fell in with Fitz-Williams's ſquadron ; two of 

their ſhips were ſunk, and the reſt driven back to 

Dieppe. Fitz-Williams then made a deſcent at Tie- 

port, where he burnt 18 French ſhips, and returned to 

his ſtation off Finhead. By this time the French had 

given the dnke ſuch a reinforcement as made him an 
overmatch for the Englith admiral, had the men been 

equally good ; but the regent had no dependance upon 


391 French ſailors when put in competition with the Eng- 
He outwits liſh, Inſtead of coming to an engagement, therefore, 
8 as oon as Fitz-Wlliams appeared, he diſembarked his 
11 ſoldiers, as if he had intended to delay his expedition 

for that year; but a ſtorm ſoon ariſing, which obliged 
the Engliſh fleet to return to the Downs, the regent 
took that opportunity of reimbarking his men, and, fail- 

362 ing by the weſtern coaſts, arrived ſafe in Scotland. 


Crueldeva= All this time the earl of Surry had been carrying 
ſtations of on the moſt cruel and deſtructive war againſt Scotland; 
— Eng- inſomuch that, according to Cardinal Wolſey, there 
; was left neither houſe, fortreſs, village, tree, cattle, corn, 
nor other ſuccour for man,“ in the countries of Tweed- 

dale and March. The regent's retura did not imme- 

diately put a ſtop t» theſe devaſtations; for the inte- 

itine diviſions in Scotland prevented him frm taking 

the field. His party was weakened by his long ab- 

ſence, and the queen mother had been very active in 
ſtrengthening the Eng'iſh intereſt. A parliament was 

called in 1523, where it was debated, Whether peace 

or war with England ſhould be refolved on? and the 
determinatiuns of this parliament were evidently on the 

worlt ſide of the queſtion. Henry was at this time fo 
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well diſpoſed to culivate a friendſiip with Scotland, Scotland. 
that he offered to James his eldeſt ſiſter Mary in mar- 
riage; but the Scots animated by the appearance of 

their French auxiliaries, and corrupted by their gold, 393 
rejected all terms, and refolved upon war. However, Henry of- 
when the army was aſſembled, and had advanced to the fete peace, 
borders, he found the ſame diſſiculty he had formerly * +" 
experienced: for they flatly refuſed ta enter England. 9 
With great difficulty he prevailed upon part of the ar- 

my to paſs the Tweed ; but not meeting with ſucceſs, 

he was obliged to return to Scotland, which at this 

time was divided into four factions. One of theſe 

was headed by the regent, another by the- queen, a 


third by the earl of Arran, and a fourth by the earl of 


Angus, Who had lived as an exile under Henry*s pro- 
tection. Had it been poſſible for the earl of Angus 
and his wife to have been reconciled to each other, it 
would have been much for the intereſt: of the king- , 
dom; but all the art even of Cardinal Wolſey could The . 
not effect this. At Iaſt, the duke of Albany, finding of Albany 
all parties united againſt him, reſigned his office of re- reſigns his 
ent of Scotland. On the 144h of March that year, office of re- 
he went on board one of his own ſhips for France, from bent 
whence he never returned to Scotland. He did not 
indeed make a formal abdication of his government; 
ſo far from that, he requeſted the nobility, whom he 
convened for that purpoſe, to enter into no alliance with 
England during his abſence, which he ſaid would con- 
tinue no longer than the firſt of September following; 
to make no alteration in the goveriument ; and to keep 
the king at Stirling. 
The nobility, who were, impatient for the abſence of 


the regent, . readily promiſed whatever he required, but 


without any intention of performing it; nor, indeed, 
was it in their power to comply; for it had been previ- 
ouſly determined that James himſelf ſhould now take 
the adminiltration into his own hands. According to 
Buchanan, the regent had no ſooner returned to France 
than Scotland relapfed into all the miſeries of anarchy. 
The queen-dowager had the management of public af- 
fairs, but her power was limited. The earl of Arran, 
apprehending danger from the Englith, entei ed into the 
views of the French party. The queen-mother's diſlike 
to her huſband continued as great as ever, which pre- 
vented an union among thoſe who were in the Engliſh 
intereſt ; and Wolſey took that opportunity ot reſtoring 
the earl of Angus to all his importance in Scotland. — 
The queen-mother, therefore, had no other way lett 
to keep herſelf in power, but to bring James himſelf 
into action. On the 2gth of July, therefore, he re- 395 
moved from Stirling to the abbey of Holyroodhouſe ; James takes 
where he took upon himſelf the exerciſe of government, upon him- 
by convoking the nobility, and obliging them to ſwear Huf the wo 
allegiance to his perſon a ſecond time. The truce with TOE 
Engiand was now prolonged, and the queen's party car- 
ried all before them. On the very day in which the laſt 394 
truce was ſigned with England, the earl of Angus en- The carl of 
tered Scotland, He had been invited from his exile in Angus re- 
France into England, where he was careſſed by Henry, urn © 
who diſregarded all his ſiſter's intreaties to ſend him Scotland. 
back to ns, and now reſolved to ſupport him in 
Scotland. Yet, though his declared intention in ſend- 
ing the earl to Scotland was, that the latter might ba- 
lance the French party there, the king enjoined him to 
ſue, in the molt humble manner, for a man, 
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$rotiapde with bis wife, and to co-operate with the earl of Ar- 


ran, who now acted as prime miniſter, as long as he 
ſhould oppoſe the French party. his return, 
however, he found himſelf excluded from all ſhare in 
the government, but ſoon found means to form a ſtrong 
party in oppoſition to Arran, In the mean time, am- 
baſſadors were ſent to the court of England, in order 
to treat of a perpetual peace between the two nations. 
At the ſame time a match was propoſed between the 
young king of Scotland and Henry's daughter. This 
had originally been a ſcheme of Henry Fümſclt ; but 
the emperor Charles V. had reſolved to outbid him, by 
offering James a princeſs of his own family, with an 
immenſe treaſure, 'The ambaſſadors arrived at London 
on the 19th of December, and ſound Henry very much 
diſpoſed both to the peace and to the match. Com- 
mithoners were appointed to treat of both; but they 
were inſtructed to demand by way of preliminary, that 
the Scots ſhould abſolutely renounce their league with 
France, and that James ſhould be ſent for education to 
England till he ſhould be of a proper age for marriage. 
The Scottiſh-commiſſioners declared, that they had no 
inſtructions on theſe points: but one of them, the earl 
of Caſſils, offered to return to Scotland, and bring a 
definitive anſwer from the three ſtates ; and in the mean 
time the truce was prolonged to the 15th of May 1525. 


The earl of On his arrival at Edinburgh, he found the carl of An- 


Angus 
coincs into 
power. 
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gus the leading man in parliament; by whoſe influence 
it was determined that the Scots ſhould renounce their 
league with France, and ſubſtitute in place of it a ſi- 
milar league with England ; and that the king ſhould 
be brought up at the Engliſh court till he was of an 
age proper for marriage : but at the ſame time they re- 
quired ef Henry to break off all engagements with 
Charles V. who was the bitter enemy of Francis, and 
at that time detained bim priſoner. To this the 
Eogliſh monarch returned but a cold anſwer, being 
then engaged in a number of treaties with the emperor, 
among which one was concerning the marriage of the 
princeſs Mary with his imperial majeſty himſelf ; how- 
ever, before Caſſils returned, a trnce of two years and 
a half was concluded between England and Scotland. 
But now the queen-mother, though ſhe had always 
been a warm advocate for an alliance between the two 
nations, yet diſliked the means of bringing it about.— 
She ſaw her huſbands party increaſing every day in 
power; ſo that now ſhe had no other reſource than in 
keeping poſſeſſion of the king*s perſon, whom ſhe 
removed to the caſtle of Edinburgh. Being now un- 
der the neceſſity of convening a parliament, it was re- 
ſolved to hold it within the caſtle ; which, being an un- 
conſtitutional meaſure, gave a great handle to the earl 
of Arran and his party to complain of the innovation. 
They began with remonſtrances ; but finding them in- 
eff-&ual, they formed a blockade of the caſtle with 
2200 men, and cut off all communication with the town 
by means of trenches. As no proviſions could thus be 
got into the caltle, the queen ordered ſome of the can- 
non to be turned againſt the town, in order to force the 
citizens to put an end to the blockade. Several ſhot were 
fired: but when all things appeared ready for a civil war, 
matters were compromiſed, though in ſuch an imperſect 
manner, as left very little room to hope ſor perfect tran- 
quillity It was agreed, that the king ſhould remove 
out of the caſtle of Edinburgh to the palace of Holy- 
Vor. XVII. 
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roodhouſe; from whence he ſhould repair with all poſ- Scotlard. 
— — 
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ſible magnificence to his parliament, in the houſe where 
it was commonly held ; and there a finiſhing hand was to 
be put to all differences. This agreement was ſigned on 
the 25th of February 1526. The parliament accord- 
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ingly met, and the king's marriage with the princeſs of of James 
England was confirmed; but no mention was made of with an 


the king's being ſent for his education into that coun- 
try; on the contrary, he was committed to the care of 
eight lords of parliament. Theſe were to have the 
cuſtody of the king's perſon, every one his month ſuc- 
ceſſively, and the whole to ſtand for the government of 
the ſtate ; yet with this limitation, “ that the king, by 
their counſel, ſhould not ordain or determine any thing 
in great affairs to which the queen as princeſs and 
dowager, did not give her conſent.” This partition of 
power, by giving the queen a negative in all public 
matters, ſoon threw every thing into confuſion, The 
earl of Angus, by leading the king into various ſcenes 
of pleaſure and diſſipation, ſo gained the aſcendency 
over him, that he became in a manner totally guided by 
him. The queen-mother, perceiving that the could 
not have acceſs to her ſon, without at the fame time be- 
ing in company with her huſband, whom the hated, re- 
tired ſuddenly with her domeſtics to Stirling. Thus the 
king was left under the ſole tuition of the carl of An- 
gus, who made a very bad uſe of his power, engroſſing 
into his own hands, or thoſe of his friends, all the 
places of honour or profit. The archbiſhop of St 
Andrew's, having now joined the king's party, adviſed 
her to make a formal demand upop her huſband, that 
the order of government which had been ſettled laſt par- 
liament ſhould take place, and that under a penalty he 
ſhould ſet the king at liberty. To this the earL an- 
ſwered by a kind of manifeſto drawn up by his brother ; 
in which he declared, that “ the earl of Angus having 
been ſo highly favoured by his good uncle the king of 
England, and that James bimfelf being under great 
obligations to him, neither the queen nor tte other 
lords need be in any pain about him, as he choſe to 
ſpend his time with the earl of Angus rather than with 
any lord in the kingdem.” James himſelf, however, 
had diſcernment ſufficient to perceive, that, notwith- 
ſanding all the fair pretences of the earl of Angus, he 
was in ta& no better than his priſoner; and reſolved to 
attempt the recovery of his liberty. The earls of Ar- 
gyle and Arran had for ſome time retired from court, 
where they bad no ſhare in the adminiſtration, and were 
living on their own eſtates; but the earl of Lenox dij- 
ſembied his ſentiments ſo well, that he was neither ſuſ⸗ 
pected by the earl of Angus, nor any of the Douglas 
family, who were his partiſans. The king being gain- 
ed upon by his inſinuating behaviour, opened his mind 
to him, and requelted his aſſiſtance againſt his treacher- 
ous keepers. At the fame time he ſent letters to his 
mother, and the heads of her party, by tome of his 
domeſtics whom Lenox had poirted out, intreating 
them to remove him {rom the ear), and un t ſuffer him 
any longer to remain under his imperious jur {diction ; 
adding, that it this could not be done by any other 
means, they ſhould uſe force of arms. 

On receiving this letter, the queen and ker party 
aſſembled their forces at Stirling, and without loſs of 
time began their march for Edinburgh. Angus, on 
the other hand, prepared to give them a warm zecep- 


tion, 
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1s indiſpo- mother, ſhe was ſo much concerned for the ſafety of 

fed. her ſon, that the whole party diſbanded themſelves; 

and thus the authority of the earl of Angus ſeemed to 

be more eſtabliſhed than ever. Nothing, indeed, was 

now wanting to render him deſpotic but the poſſeſſion 

of the great ſeal, which the archbiſhop of St Andrew's 

had carried with him to Dunſermline. As no deed of 

any conſequence could be executed without this, he pre- 

vailed upon the king to demand it by a ſpecial meſlage ; 

405 in conſequence of which, the archbiſhop was obliged to 

The queen give it up. About this time the divorce which had 
mother di- . 3 | 

vorces her . long in agitation between the queen-mother and 

kuſbaud, the earl of Angus actually took place; which, no 


.doubt, increaſed the diſlike of James to his confinement, 

while the imprudence of Angus gave every day freſh 

matter of diſguſt. As Angus knew that he had no 

firm ſupport but im the attachment of his followers to 

his perſon, he ſuffered them to rob and plunder the 

eltates of his opponents without mercy. Theſe, again, 

did not fall co make repriſals; fo chat, towards the end 

of the year 1526, there was ſcarcely any appearance of 

civil government in Scotland. Thus the court became 

almoſt totally deſerted ;z every nobleman being obliged 

to go home to defend his own eſtate, Even Angus 

himſelf ſhared in the common calamity, and hence was 
frequently obliged to leave the king to the cuſtody of 

Lenox. To this nobleman the king now made the 

406 moſt grievous complaints, and charged him to contrive 
The baron ſome plan for his eſcape. Lenox accordingly recom- 
of Buc= mended to him the baron of Buccleugh, who was very 


cleugh At- = * 
tempts to powerful in the ſouthern parts, and a violent enemy to 
reſcue the Angus and the whole family of Douglas. To him he 


king, but is gave orders to foment the diſorders in the ſouthern parts 
-Getcated. to ſuch a degree as to require the king's perſonal pre- 
ſence to compoſe them. Buccleugh was then to attack 

the party, and take the king by force from the Doug- 

Yaſſes. "This ſcheme was put in execution, but Buc- 

cleugh had the misfortune to be defeated ; fo that the 

attempt proved abortive, and James found himſelf in a 

worſe fituation than ever. After this attempt, how- 

ever, as the earl of Angus could not but know that 

Lenox had been acceſſory to it, the former behaved to- 

wards him with ſuch viſible indifference, that Lenox 

openly declared againſt him, and adviſed the king to 

form a friendſhip with the archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 

in order to effect his liberty. This was accordingly 

done; but the intereſt of the archbiſhop and Lenox 

was overbalanced by that of Arran and the Hamilton 

407 family, whom the earl of Angus now drew over to his 
Another party. However, the earl of Lenox, having received 
attempt by powers from the king for that purpoſe, ſuddenly retired 
L. cuox. {rom court; and publiſhed a manifeſto, inviting all loyal 
ſobjects to aſſiſt him in delivering the king from con- 
finement. In conſequence of this he was ſoon joined by 

a nvinercus army, with whom he advanced towards 
Edinburgh. Angus did nat fail to aſſemble his adhe- 

rents; and ſent orders to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 

to take the field, with the king at their head. The 

citizens immediately put themſelves under arms ; but 

James, pretending to be indiſpoſed, Sir George Doug- 

las, brother to the earl of Angus, made him the fol- 

lowing ſpecch : © Sir, rather than our enemies ſhould 

take you from us, we will lay hcld of your perſon; 
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Scotland. tion, bur at the ſame time to carry along with him the 
$04 king. This reſolution being made known to the queen- 
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and ſhould you be torn in pieces, in the ſtruggle, we Scotland. 
will carry off part of your body.” Upon this ſpeech, 
which James never forgot, he mounted his hotſe and ſet 
torward to Linlithgow, but with a very flow pace; in- 
ſomuch that Sir hy, Douglas, afraid of not coming 
in time to ſuccour his brother, made uſe of many inde- 
cent expreſſions and actions to puſh James on to the 
field of battle. Three expreſſes arrived from the earl 
of Angus ; the firſt informing his brother that he was 
about to engage with a ſuperior army ; the ſecond, that 
Angus was engaged with a diviſion of Lenox's army, 
commanded by the earl of Glencairn; and that Lenox 
himſelf was engaged with the Hamiltons. The third 
informed him that Lenox, if not actually defeated, was 
on the point of being ſo. Upon receiving this laſt 4os 
news, James haſtened to the field of battle, that he Who is de- 
might ſave Lenox, and put an end to the blotdſhed.— feated and 
But he came too late: for the royal party was already . 
defeated with great ſlaughter; and Lenox himſelf, af. 
ter being wounded and taken priſoner, was murdered 
by Sir James Hamilton. 

On the night of the battle, the king was removed 
to ICs «5 ; and though he was under the greateſt 
ou for the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the Doug- 

es ſtruck him with ſuch terror that he difſembled his 
ſentiments. The earl of Angus led his victorious troops 
into Fife, in hopes of ſurpriſing the queen and the 42og 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's. 'The queen, on the news The queen- 
of his approach, fled, with her new huſband Henry mother and 
Stuart, brother to lord Evandale, to Edinburgh, and 92 
both were admitted into the caſtle. The archbiſhop fled 1 os 
to the mountains, where he was obliged to keep cattle 
as a ſhepherd. Angus, after having plundered the caſ- 
tle of St Andrew's and the abbey of Dunfermline, re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh, where he prepared to 
beſiege the caſtle ; but the queen, hearing that her ſon 
was among the number of the beſiegers, ordered the 
— of the caſtle to be thrown open, and ſurrendered 

erſelf and her huſband priſoners to James, who was 

adviſed to confine them to the caſtle. After theſe re- 
peated ſucceſſes, the earl of Angus eſtabliſhed a kind 
of court of juſtice, in which he proſecuted thoſe who * 
had oppoſed him, among whom was the earl of Caſſils. Trial and 
He was offered by Sir James Hamilton, natural ſon to murder of 
the earl of Arran, the ſame who had murdered. Lenox, tbe carl of 
an indemnity if he would own himſelf a vaſſal of that Caſſils. 
houſe ; but this condition was rejected. Being called 
to his trial, and accuſed of having taken arms againſt 
the king, a gentleman of his name and family, who 
was his advocate, denied the charge, and offered to 
produce a letter under James's own hand, defiring him 
to aſſiſt in delivering him from his goalers. This ftri- 
king evidence confounded the profecutor fo much, that 
the earl was acquitted ; but on his return home he was 
way-laid and murdered by one Hugh Campbell, at the 
inkigation of Sir James Hamilton. | 

During theſe tranſactions in the ſouth, many of the 
Highland clans were perpetrating the molt horrid ſcenes 
of rapine and murder, which in ſome places reigned alſo 
in the Lowlands. The ſtate of the borders was little 
better than that of the Highlands ; but it engaged the 
attention of Angus more, as he had great intereſt in 
theſe parts. Marching, therefore, againſt the banditti 
which infeſted theſe parts, he ſoon reduced them to rea- 
ſon. His power ſeemed now to be firmly eſtabliſhed, 
inſomuch 


1 
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Scotland. inſomuch that the archbiſhop of St Andrew's began to 


treat with Sir George Douglas, to whom he offered 
lucrative leaſes and other emoluments if he would inter- 
cede with the regent, as Angus was called, in his fa- 
vour. This was readily agreed to; and the archbiſhop 
was allowed to return in ſafety to his palace about the 
ſame time that Angus returned from his expedition 
againſt the borderers. Nothing was then ſeen at court 
but feſtivities of every kind, in which the queen-mother, 
who was now relieved from her confinement, took part: 
and ſhe was afterwards ſuffered to depart to the caſtle 
of Stirling ; which Angus, not attending to its value, 


had negleRed to ſecure. In the mean time the arch- 


biſhop invited the Douglaſſes to ſpend. ſome days with 
him at his caſtle ; which they accordingly did, and car- 
ried the king along with them. Here —.— diſſembled 


ſo well, and ſeemed to be ſo enamoured of his new way 


of life, that Angus thought there could be no danger 
in leaving him in the hands of his friends till he ſhould 
return to Lothian to ſettle ſome public as well as pri- 
vate affairs. Having taken leave of the king, he left 
him in the cuſtody of his uncle Archibald, his brother 
Sir George, and one James Douglas of Parkhead, who 
was captain of the guards chat watched his majeſty on 
pretence of doing him honour. The earl was no ſoon- 
er gone than the archbiſhop ſent an invitation to Sir 
George Douglas, defiring him to come to St Andrew's, 
and there put the laſt hand to the leaſes, and finiſh the 
bargains that had been ſpoken of between them. This 
was ſo plauſible, that he immediately ſet out for St An- 
drew's ; while his uncle the treaſurer went to Dundee, 
where he had an amour. James thinking this to be 
the beſt opportunity that ever preſented to him for an 
eſcape, reſolved to avail himſelf of it at all events ; and 
found means, by a private meſſage, to appriſe his mo- 
ther of his deſign. It was then the ſeaſon for hunti 
and diverſion, which James often followed in the par 
of Falkland ; and calling for his forreſter, he told him, 
that as the weather was fine, he intended to kill a ſtag 
next morning, ordering him at the ſame time to ſum- 
mon all the gentlemen in the neighboured to attend 
him with their beſt dogs. He then called for his chief 
domeſtics, and commanded them to get his ſupper ear- 
ly, becauſe he intended to be in the field by day-break ; 
and he talked with the captain of his guard of nothing 
but the excellent ſport he expected next morning. In 
the mean time, he had engaged two young men, the 
one a page of his own, the other John Hart, a helper 
about his ſtables, to attend him in his flight, and to 
provide him with the dreſs of a groom for a diſguiſe. 
Having formally taken leave of his attendants, charging 
them to be ready early in the morning, and being left 
alone, he ſtole ſoftly out of his 2 went to 
the ſtable unperceived by the guards, dreſſed himſelt in 
his diſguiſe; and he and his companions mounting the 
three beſt horſes there, galloped to Stirling caſtle; into 
which, by the queen's appointment, he was admitted 
ſoon after day-break. He commanded all the gates to 
be ſecured ; and the queen having previouſly prepared 
every thing for a vigorous defence, orders were given 
that none ſhould be admitted into the caſtle without the 
king's permiſſion. | 

bout an hour after the king eſcaped from Falkland, 


Sir . Douglas returned; and being aſſured that 
7 


his maje 


— 


was aſleep, he went to bed. It appears 
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that James had been ſeen and known in his flight ; for 5-otland, 


in the morning the bailiff of Abernethy came poſt-haſte 
to inform Sir George that the king had paſſed Stirling 
bridge. They had, however, ſome glimmeriag hope 
that the king might be gone to Bambrich : but that 
ſurmiſe was 1oon found to be falſe ; and an exprefs was 
diſpatched, informing Angus of all that had happened. 
The earl quickly repaired to Falkland, where he and his 
friends came to a reſolution of going to Stirling, and 
demanding acceſs to the king. 


James by this time had iflued letters to the earls of He þ 
Huntley, Argyle, Athol, Glencairn, Menteith, Rothes, pares tv te- 
and Eglinton ; the lords Graham, Levingſton, Lindſay, ss may 
Sinclair, Ruthven, Drummond, Evandale, Maxwell, and © 


Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stirling, 
the carl of Angus and his friends were upon their jour- 
ney to the ſame place, but were (topped by a berald 
at arms, commanding them on their allegiance not t. 
approach within ſix miles of the king's reſidence. TI. 
order having ſufficiently intimated what they were to 
expect, the earl deliberated with his party how to pro- 
ceed. Some of them were for marching on and taking 
the caſtle by ſurpriſe : but this was found to be imprac- 
ticable, eſpecially as they had no artillery. The earl 
and his brother therefore reſolved to make a ſhew o 
ſubmiſſion to the king's order; and they accordingly 
went to Linlithgow. By this time all the nobility 
already mentioned, and many others, had aſſembled at 
Stirling; and James, calling them to council, inveigh- 
ed againſt the tyranny of the Douglaſſes with an acri- 
mony that ſufficiently diſcovered what pain it mult 
have given him when he was obliged to bear it in 
ſilence. He concluded his ſpeech with theſe words: 
Therefore I deſire, my lords, that I may be ſatiſ- 
fied of the ſaid earl, his kin, and friends. For I vow 
that Scotland ſhall not hold us both, while I be re- 
venged on him and his.” 

The reſult of the council's deliberation was, that pro- 
clamation ſhould be made, renewing the order tor tlie 
Donglaſſes not to approach the court, and diveſting the 
earl of Angus and his brother of all their public em- 
ployments. In the mean time, ſuch was the modera- 
tion of the aſſembly, that by their advice James ordered 
the earl to retire to the north of the Spey till his plea- 
ſure ſhould be known ; but his brother was command- 
ed to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, to take his trial in a very full parliament (all 
the members being ſummoned to attend), to be held in 
that city next September. The earl and his brother 
conſidered their compliance with thoſe conditions as a 
prelude to their deſtruction; and reſolved to jultify 
their treaſons by (till greater exceſſes, in ſurpriſing the 
town of Edinburgh, and holding it againſt the king 
and parliament, beſore the latter could aſſemble. H:- 
ſtorians have not done that juſtice to the proceedings ct 
the royal party on this occaſion which they deſerve. 
The management of the king's eſcape, his reception 
into Stirling, the fortifying that caſtle, and the ready 
obedience of his great nobility, ſome of whom attend- 
ed him with their followers before they received any 
ſummonſes for that purpoſe, are proots of wiſe and 
ſpirited deliberations, Their conduct at this time was 
equally conſiſtent with the ſame plan of torelight. 

It was naturally to be ſuppoſed that the Douglaſſes, 
who remained aſſembled in a numerous body, would 

B 2 make 
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Scotland. make the attempt already mentioned ; but the royaliſts 
77; had the precaution to diſpatch the Lord Maxwell and 
His cr.e- the baron of Lochinvar, with a body of troops, to take 
mics difap» poſſeſſion of the town, till James could arrive with 2000 


pointed in forces to their relief. 


their de- 
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Maxwell and Lochinvar made 
{uch diſpatch, that they were in poſſeſſion of the town 
when the Douglaſſes appeared betore it, and repulſed 
chem; while a moſt terrible ſtorm had ſcattered the 
troops under James before he could come to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſo effectually, that, being left almoſt without 
attendants, his perſon might have been taken by the 
ſmalleſt party of the enemy. Upon the retreat of the 
Douglaſſes from Edinburgh, the parliament met; and 
none of them appearing iu purſuance of their ſummons, 
the earl of Angus, his brother Sir yon, + Douglas, his 


uncle Archibald Douglas, and Alexander Drummond 


of Carnock, with ſonie of their chief dependents, were 
indicted and forfeited for the following offences: The 
aſſembling of the king's lieges, with intention to have 
allailed his perſon ; the detaining of the king againſt 
his will and pleaſure, and contrary to the articles agreed 
upon, for the ſpace of two years and more; all which 
time the king was in fear and danger of his life,” We 
know ef no advocate for the earl and his friends but 
one Banantyne, who had the courage to plead their 
cauſe ayaialt thoſe heinous charges: and ſo exaſperated 
were both the king and parliament againſt them, that 
the former ſwore he never would forgive them, and the 
latter that they never would intercede for their pardon. 
I hus it was not deemed ſufficient ſimply to declare 
their reſolutions ; but the ſolemnity of oaths was added 
with an intention to diſcourage the king of England 
trom continuing the vigorous applications he was every 
day making, by letters and otherwiſe, for the pardon of 
Angus; and to ſhut out all hopes of that kind, James 
created his mother's third huſband (to whom the had 
Leen married tor ſome time) lord Methven, and gave 
{in the direction of his artillery. : © 

The diſgrace and torfeiture of the Douglaſſes having 
created many vacancies in the ſtate, Gavin Dunbar, 
archbithop ot Glaſgow, and tutor to the king, was no- 
minated lord chancell r, though but indifferently quali- 
hea for a polt that ought to have been filled by an able 
mateſman; and Kobert Carncroſs, a perſon (ſays Bu- 
ct anan) more eminent tor wealth than virtue, was made 
treaſurer ; but this laſt was ſoon after diſplaced, being 
iſpected of favouring the Douglaſſes; and Robert 
Barton, one of the king's favourites, was appointed to 
tuccced him. The Douglaſſes ſtill kept their arms; 
and being joined by a great number of outlaws and rob- 
bers in the ſouth, they ravaged all the lands of their 
enemies, carrying their devaltations to the very gates 
ot Edinburgh. A commiltion of lieutenancy was offer- 
ed to the earl of Bothwell to act againſt thoſe rebels: 
but he declining it, it was accepted by the earl of Ar- 
gyle and lord Hume, who did great ſervice in protect- 
ing the country from the outlaws. Several villages, 
however, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
burnt ; and all the proviſions the Douglaſſes could find 
were carried off to their caſtle of Tantalfon, which now 
ſerved as their head-quarteis, and was threatened with 
a ſiege. 

Its remarkable, that the caſtle of Dunbar remained 
till in the nands of the duke of Albany's garriſon, who 
reco;niſed no maſter but him. The place was well 
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ſtored with artillery of all kinds; and lying in the 
neighbourhood of Tantallon, it was eaſy to tranſport 
them to the ſiege: but James thought he had no right 
to make uſe of them without the conſent of one Mau- 
rice, governor of the caſtle, Having ſummoned, by 
proclamation, the inhabitants of Fife, Angus, Strath- 


Scotland. 
— 


ern, Stirlingſhire, Lothian, Merſe, and Teviotdale, to 


be ready to compear at Edinburgh on the loch of De- 


cember, with gs days victuals, to aflilt in the fiege, he 


ſent three noblemen to borrow artillery from Maurice, 
and to remain as pledges for the ſafe redelivery of the 
ſame ; and the ſeveral pieces required was accordingly 
ſent him. This delicacy is the more remarkable, as we 
are told that the duke of Albany had given orders that 
every thing in his caſtle ſhould be at the king's ſervice. 
However unanimous the parliament might appear againſt 
the Douglaſſes, yet James was but ill-ſeconded in this 
attempt. The unfortunate, if ſeverely proceeded againſt, 
enerally find friends : and the enemies of the Douglaſ- 
1 had impolitically rendered it treaſonable for any per- 
ſon to ſhelter or protect the earl of Angus, his kinſmen, 
or followers. This proceeding, in a country where the 
Douglaſſes had ſo many connections, carried with it an 
appearance of cruelty and a thirſt of revenge, eſpecially 
as James had choſen ſuch a ſeaſon of the year for carry. 
ing on the ſiege. In ſhort, after battering the place for 
ſome days, aad lofing one Falconer, his chief engineer, 
the king was * to abandon his enterpriſe, or ra- 
ther to turn the ſiege into a blockade, with no great 
credit to his firſt eſſay in the field. Some hiſtorians in- 
timate, that Angus found means to corrupt the other 
engineers; but we find, that before this time, a ne 
ciation was going forward between James and the king 
of England; the nature of which proves that the for- 
mer was now rendered more placable towards the Dou- 
glaſſes, and was the true reaſon why the ſiege was ſuſ- 
pended. 
The truce between Scotland and England was now 
near expiring ; and Henry, under that pretence, gave 
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a commiſſion to the prior of Durham, Thomas Magnus, 


Sir Anthony Ughtred captain of the town and caltle of 
Berwick, William Frankelyn chancellor of Durham, and 
Sir Thomas Tempeſt. James ſeems to have been in 
no haſte to enter upon this negociation, becauſe he un- 
derſtood that the Englith commiſſioners were privately 
inſtructed to inſiſt upon the Douglaſſes being reſtored 
to their eſtates and dignities. England was at that time 
the principal ally of Francis againſt the emperor ; and 
this gave a handle for Francis to interpoſe ſo far in fa- 
vour of the Douglaſſes, that he brought James to con. 
ſent io a preliminary negociation for their obtaining at 
leaſt a ſecure retreat in England. This was at laſt 
complied with, 

James being now delivered from all dread of the Dou- 
glaiſes, and under no controul from any party, ſhowed 
excellent diſpoſitions for government. 
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Finding chat the James re- 


borderers were by no means pleaſed with the late treaty, duces the 


and that they were renewing their depredations, he re- 
ſolved to ſtrike at the root of an evil which had ſo lon 

proved diſgraceful and dangerous to his anceſtors, by 
giving no quarter to the chiets of thoſe robbers, whoſe 
principal reſidence was in Liddeſdale. This was the 


more neceſſary, as their daring attempts had exaſperated 
the Engliſh ſo much, that they had actually burnt a 
town in Teviotdale; and they had killed one Robert 


Kerr, 


bordcerers. 
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Scotland. Kerr, a man of ſome conſequence. Two of the chiefs 
— — of the Scotch borderers were Cockburn of Kenderlaw, 
and Adam Scot, commonly called king of the thieves. 
Both of them were barons ; and had been ſo inured to 
the practice, that they thought there was no crime in 
robbing: they therefore appeared publicly in Edin- 
burgh ; where James ordered them to be apprehended, 
tried, and hanged. He next proceeded with great firm- 
neſs againſt many noblemen and principal gentlemen, 
who were only ſuſpected of being diſaffected to the late 
peace. All of them had behaved with great loyalty, 
and ſome of them had done him the moſt important ſer- 
vices. Of this number were the earl of Hume, the lord 
Maxwell, with the barons of Buccleugh, Farniherſt, 
Polwart, Johnſton, and Mark Kerr. Though we know 
nothing particularly of what was laid to the charge of 
thoſe noblemen and gentlemen, yet ſo zealous was James 
for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, that he or- 
dered them all, with many other chief gentlemen of the 
borders, to be ſent to priſon ; where they lay till they 
entered into recognizances themſelves, and found bail for 

their good behaviour. 

Of all the party of the Douglaſſes, none of any note 
excepting Alexander Drummond of Carnock was fſut- 
fered to return home, at the earneſt requeſt of the am- 
baſſadors and the treaſurer Barton. This lenity was of 
very little conſequence ; for James having appointed the 
earl of Murray to be fole warden of the Scotch march- 
es, with power to treat with the earl of Northumber- 
land, their conferences had broken off on account of 
freſh violences happening every day ; and ſome infor- 
mation he had received from them, had prevailed with 
James to impriſon the noblemen and gentlemen we have 
already mentioned. He now reſolved to attempt in 
perſon what his predeceſſors and he had fo often failed 
m by their deputies. As he was known to be violent- 
ly addicted to hunting, he ſummoned his nobility, even 
on the north of the Forth, to attend him with their horſes 
and dogs; which they did in ſuch numbers, that his hant- 
ing retiaue conſiſted of above 8000 perſons, two-thirds 
of whom were well aimed. This preparation gave no 
ſuſpicion to the borderers, as great hunting-matches in 
thoſe days commonly conſiſted of ſome thouſands ; and 
James having ſet out upon his diverſion, is ſaid to have 
killed 540 decr. Among the other gentlemen who had 

aro been ſummoned to attend him, was John Armſtrong of 
H:ngs Gilnockhall. He was the head of a numerous clan, 
Armſtrorg, who lived with great pomp and ſplendour upon the con- 
a noted tributions under which they laid the Engliſh on the 
robber, borders. He was himſelf always attended by twenty- 
8 A fix gentlemen on horſeback, well mounted and armed, 

s lolo 4 . . - * 
as his body-guards. — received the king's invi- 

tation, he was fond of diſplaying his magnificence to 

his ſovereign ; and attiring himſelf and his guard more 
pompouſly than uſual, they preſented themſelves be- 
fore James, from whom they expected ſome particular 
mark of diſtinction for their ſervices againſt the Eng- 
liſh, and for the remarkable protection they had always 
given to their countrymen the Scots. On their firſt 
appearance, James, not knowing who he was, returned 
Armſtrong's ſalute, imagining him to be ſome great no- 


ers. 
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bleman; but upon hearing his name, he ordered him 5Srethed. 
and his followers to be immediately apprehended, and 
ſentenced them to be hanged upon the ſpot. It is ſaid 
that James, turning to his attendants, aſked them, point- 
ing at Armſtrong, What does that knave want that 
a king ſhould have, but a crown and a ſword of ho- 
nour ?” Armſtrong begged hard for his life ; and offer- 
ed to ſerve the king in the field with forty horſemen, 
beſides making him large preſents of jewels and money, 
with many other tempting offers. Finding the king in- 
exorable, Fool that I am (ſaid he) to look for warm 
water under ice, by aſking grace of a graceleſs face ;”? 
and then he and his followers ſubmitted to their fate. 
Thoſe and ſome other executions of the ſame kind re- 
ſtored peace to the borders. 

Hiruggro we have conſidered only the civil tranſac- 43 of 
tions of Scotland; but henceforth religion will claim a the refor- 
conſiderable thare of the hiſtorian's attention. The opi- mation. 
nions of Luther had been propagated in Britain ſoon 
aſter his preaching in 1517. They had for ſome years 
inſenſibly gained ground ; and, at the time the conten- 
tions began between James and his nobility, were be- 
come formidable to the eſtabliſhed religion. We have 
ſeen how James eſcaped from the hands of his nobles 
by means of the archbiſhop of St Andrew's. To the 
clergy, therefore, he was naturally favourable; and as 421 
they of neceſſity oppoſed the reformation, James became Why James 
a zealous perſecutor of the reformed. On the other favoured 
hand, the nobility having already oppoſed the king and n 
clergy in civil affairs, did ſo likewiſe in thoſe of religion. 

The clergy finding themſelves unequal in argument, had 
recourſe to more violent methods. Rigorous inquiſi- 
tions were made after heretics, and fires were everywhere 
prepared for them. 422 

The firſt perſon who was called upon to ſuffer for Martyr- 

the reformed religion was Patrick Hamilton, abbot of dom of 
Ferne. At an early period of life he had been ap- Larrick 
pointed to this abbacy ; and having imbibed a favour- IN 
able idea of the doctrines of Luther, he had travelled 
into Germany, where, becoming acquainted with the 
moſt eminent reformers, he was fully confirmed in their 
opinions. Upon his return to Scotland, he ventured to 
expoſe the corruptions cf the church, and to inſiſt on 
the advantages of the tenets which he bad embraced. 
A conduct ſo bold, and the avidity with which his diſ- 
courſes were received by the people, gave an alarm to the 
clergy. Under the pretence of a . and friendly 
conference, he was ſeduced to St Andrew's by Alexan- 
der Campbell, a Dominican friar, who was inſtructed to 
remonſtrate with him on the ſubje& of the reformation. 
The converſations they held only ſerved to eſtabliſh the 
abbot more firmly io his ſentiments, and to inflame his 
zeal to propagate them. The archbithop of St An- 
drew's, the archbilhop of Glaſgow, and other dignita- 
ries of the church, conſtituting a court, called him to 
appear before them. 

The abbot neither loſt his courage nor renounced his 
opinions. He was convicted accordingly of heretical 
pravity, delivered over to the ſecular arm, and execute 
in the year 1527 (x). This retocmer had not attained 
the 


—— — 


— 
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(>) His tene's were of the following import, and are enumerated in the ſentence pronounced againſt him. 
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Scotlend. the 24th year of his age. His youth, his virtue, his 
— — magnanimity, and his ſufferings, all operated in his fa- 
your with the people. To Alexander Campbell, who 
inſulted him at the take, he objected his treachery, and 
cited him to anſwer for his behaviour before the judge- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt. And this perſecutor, a few days 
after, being ſeized with a frenzy, and dying in that 
condition, it was believed with the greater ſincerity and 
confidence, that Mr Hamilton was an innocent man and 

a true martyr. | 
1:xcites ge- A deed ſo affecting, from its novelty and in its cir- 
neral in- cumſtances, excited t roughout the kingdom an univer- 
dignation. ſal curioſity and indignation. Minute and particular in- 
quiries were made into the tenets of Mr Hamilton. 
Converts to the new opinions were multiplying in every 
quarter, and a partiality to them began to prevail even 
among the Romiſh clergy themſelves. Alexander Se- 
ton, the king's confeſſor, took the liberty to inveigh 
againſt the errors and abuſes of Popery ; to neglect, in 
his diſcourſes, all mention of purgatory, and pilgrima- 
ges, and ſaints ; and to recommend the doctrines of the 
reformed. What he taught was * 2 and his 
boldneſs riſing with contradiction, he defended warmly 
his opinions, and even ventured to affirm, that in Scot- 
land there were no true and faithful biſhops, if a judge- 
ment of men in this ſtation is to be formed from the 
virtues which St Paul has required of them. A ſarcaſm 
ſo juſt, and ſo daring, inflamed the whole body of the 
prelacy with reſentment. They ſtudied to compaſs bis 
. deſtruction ; and, as Mr Seton had given offence to the 
king, whom he had exhorted to a greater purity of lite, 
they flattered themſelves with the hope of conducting 
him to the ſtake; but, being apprehenſive of danger, 

—_ he made his eſcape into England. 
Henry Fo- In 1533, Henry Foreſt, a Benedictine friar, who diſ- 
reſt burnt ; covered a propenſity to the reformed doctrines, was not 
ſo fortunate. After having been impriſoned” for ſome 
time in the tower of St Andrew's, he was brought to 
his trial, condemned, and led out to'the flames. He 
had ſaid, that Mr Hamilton was a pious man, and a 
martyr ; and that the tenets for which he had ſuffered 
might be vindicated. This guilt was aggravated by the 
 _ diſcovery that friar Foreſt was in poſſeſſion of a New 
Teſtament in the Engliſh language; for the prieſts eſ- 
teemed a careful attention to the Scriptures to be an in- 
ſallible ſymptom of hereſy. A cruelty fo repugnant to 
the common ſenſe and feelings of mankind, while it 
pleaſed the inſolent pride of the ecclefiaſtics, was de- 
ſiroying their importance, and exciting a general diſpo- 
ſition in the people to adopt in the fulleſt latitude the 
principles and ſentiments of the reformed. 

The following year, James Beaton archbiſhop of 
St Andrew's, though remarkable for prudence and mo- 
deration, was overawed by his nephew and coadjutor 
David Beaton, and by the clergy. In his own perſon, 
or by commiſſion granted by him, perſecutions were 
carried on with violence. Many were driven into ba- 
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niſhment, and many were forced to acknowledge what Scotland. 
they did not believe. The more ſtrenuous and reſolute on 
were delivered over to puniſhment. - Among theſe were A, alſo 
two private gentlemen, Norman Gourlay and David Gourlay 
Stratun. They were tried at Holyroodhouſe before and Stra- 
the biſhop of Roſs; and refuſing to recant, were con- n 
demned. King James, who was preſent, appeared ex- 
ceedingly ſolicitous that they ſhould recant their opi- 

rions ; and David Straton, upon being adjudged to 

the fire, having begged for his mercy, was about to re- 

ceive it, when the prieſts proudly pronounced, tbat the 


grace of the ſovereign could not be extended to a cri- 


minal whom their law and determination had doomed | 
to ſuffer, | 426 
A few years after, the biſhops having: aſſembled at With ſeve- 
Edinburgh, two Dominican friars, Killor and Beverage, ral others. 
with Sir Duncan Sympſon a prieſt, Robert Forreſter a 
rr of Stirling, and Thomas Forreſt vicar of Do- 
our in Perthſhire, were condemned to be conſumed in 
the ſame fire. 
At Glaſgow, a ſimilar ſcene was acted in 1539: 
Hieronymus Ruſſel a gray-friar, and a young gentleman 
of the name of Kennedy, were aecuſed of hereſy before 
the biſhop of that ſee. Ruſſel, when brought to the 
ſtake, diſplaying a deliberate demeanor, reaſoned grave- 
ly with his accuſers, and was only anſwered with re- 
proaches. Mr Kennedy, who was- not yet 18 years of 
age, ſeemed diſpoſed to diſavow his opinions, and to 
ſink under the weight of a cruel afflicton; but the ex- 
hortation and example of Ruſſel awakening his courage, 
his mind afſumed a firmneſs and conſtancy, his counte- 
nance became cheerful, and he exclaimed with a joyful 
voice, . Now, I defy thee, Death; I praiſe my God, 
I am ready,” | 427 
James Beaton, the archbiſhop of St Andrew's, ha- Promotion 
ving died about this time, the ambition of David Bea- of cardinal 
ton, his coadjutor, was gratified in the fulleſt manner, Beton. 
He had before been created a cardinal of the Roman 
church, and he was now advanced into the poſſeſſion of 
the primacy of Scotland. No Scottiſh ecclefiaſtic had 
been ever inveſted with greater authority z and the re- 
formers had every thing to fear from ſo formidable an 
enemy. 'The natural violence of his temper had fixed 
itſelf in an overbearing inſolence, from the ſucceſs 4 
which had attended him. His youth had been paſſed His charac. 
in ſcenes of policy and intrigue, which, while they com- ter. 
municated to him addreſs and the knowledge of men, 
corrupted altogether the ſimplicity and candour of his 
mind. He was dark, deſigning, and artificial. No 
principles of juſtice were any bar to his ſchemes ; nor 
did his heart open to any impreſſions of pity, His 
ruling paſſion was an inordinate love of power; and the 
ſupport of his conſequence depending alone upon the 
church of Rome, he was animated to maintain its ſu- 
perſtitions with the warmeſt zeal. He ſeemed to take 
a delight in perfidiouſneſs and diſſimulation: he had no 
religion ; and he was ſtained with an inhuman cruelty, 


and 


Man hath no free-will. Man is in fin ſo long as he liveth. Children, incontinent after their baptiſme, are ſin- 
ners. All Chriſtians, that be worthie to be called Chriſtians, do know that they are in grace. No man is juſti- 
hed by works, but by faith only. Good works make not a good man, but a good man doth make good works. 
Ard faith, hope, and charity, are ſo knit, that he that hath the one hath the reſt; and he that wanteth the one 


-of them wanteth the reſt.” 
4 


Keith, Hift. of the Church and State Scotland, Appendix, p. 3. 
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and the moſt open profligacy of manners. In connec- 
tion with theſe defects, he poſſeſſed a perſevering obſti- 
nacy in purſuing his meaſures, the ability to perceive 
and to practiſe all the arts which were neceſſary to ad- 
vance them, and the allurements of oſtentation and pro- 


digality. 
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Sir John 
Borthwick 
impeached. 


He was ſcarcely inveſted in the primacy, when he ex- 
hibited an example of his taſte for magnificence, and of 
his averſion to the reformed. He proceeded to St An- 
drew's with an uncommon pomp and parade. The earls 
of Huntley, Arran, Mariſchal, and Montroſe, with the 
lords Fleming, Lindſey, Erſkine, and Seton, honoured 
him with their attendance ; and there appeared in his 
train, Gavin archbiſhop of Glaſgow and lord high chan- 
cellor, four biſhops, fix abbots, a great many private 

entlemen, and a vaſt multitude of the inferior clergy. 
fn the cathedral church of St Andrew's, from a throne 
erected by his command, he harangued concerning the 
ſtate of religion and the church, to this company, and 
to a crowd of other auditors. He lamented the increaſe 
of heretics ; he inſiſted upon their audacity and con- 
tempt of order ; he ſaid, that even in the court of the 
ſovereign too much attention was ſhown to them ; and 
he urged the ſtrong neceſſity of acting againſt them 
with the greateſt rigour. He informed this aſſembly, 
that he had cited Sir John Borthwick to appear before 
it, for maintaining tenets of faith hoſtile to the church, 
and for diſperſin — books; and he deſired that 
he might be aſſiſted in bringing him to juſtice. The 
articles of accuſation (o) were accordingly read againſt 
him; but be neither appeared in his own perſon, 
nor by any agent or deputy, He was found, notwith- 
ſtanding, to be guilty; and the cardinal, with a ſolem- 
nity calculated to ſtrike with awe and terror, pronounced 
ſentence againſt him. His goods and eſtate were 
confiſcated ; a painted repreſentation of him was burn- 
ed publicly, in teſtimony of the malediction of the 
church, and as a memorial of his obſtinacy and con- 
demnation. It was ordained, that in the event of his 
being apprehended, he ſhould ſuffer as a heretic, with- 
out hope of grace or mercy. All Chriſtians, whether 
men or women, and of whatever degree or condition, 


were prohibited from affording him any harbour or ſul- 
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tenance. It was declared, that every office of humanity, 
comfort, and ſolacement, extended to him, ſhould be 
conſidered as criminal, and be puniſhed with confiſca- 
tions and forfeitures. 

Sir John Borthwick having been appriſed of his 


8 cotland. 
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He flies in- 


danger, fled into England; where he was kindly re- to Englanu., 


ceived by Henry VIII. who employed him in negocia- 
tions with the Proteſtant princes of Germany. Cardi- 
nal Beaton perceived with concern that this a& of 
ſeverity did not terrify the people. New defections 
from the church were announced to him. Andrew 
Cunningham ſon to the maſter of Glencairn, James 
Hamilton brother to Patrick Hamilton the martyr, 
and the celebrated George Buchanan the hiſtorian, were 
impriſoned upon ſuſpicions of hereſy ; and, if they had 
not found means to eſcape, muſt have died at the ſtake. 
In this declining condition of Popery, the cardinal held 
many mournful conſultations with the biſhops. All their 
intrigues and wiſdom were employed to deviſe methods 
to ſupport themſelves. The project of an inquiſitorial 
court was conceived, and exhibited a diſtant view of the 
extirpation of heretics. To ere this tribunal, they al- 
lured James V. with the hopes of the confiſcations and 
ſpoils, which might enrich him, from the perſecution 
and puniſhment of the reformed. He yielded himſelf to 
their ſolicitations, and gave them the ſanction of his 
authority. 

A formal commiſſion was granted, conſtituting a court 
of inquiry after heretics, and nominating for its preſident 
Sir James Hamilton of Fennard, natural brother to the 
earl of Arran. The officious aſſiduity of this man, his 
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ambition, and his thirſt of blood, were acceptable in a pointed 


high degree to the clergy; and to this bad eminence 
their recommendation had promoted him. Upon the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion he was allowed to call any perſon be- 
fore him, to ſcrutinize into his creed, and to abſolve or 
to condemn him. A tribunal fo dreadful could nor 
have found a director more ſuited to it. He was in 
haſte to fill the priſons of the kingdom with culprits, 
and was marking down in liſts the names of all thoſe to 
whom hereſy was imputed by popular report, and whom 
the arts of malicious men had repreſented as the objects 
of correction and puniſhment. But, while he was brood- 
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(o) They are preſerved by archbiſhop Spotiſwood, and diſplay great liberality of mind, in a period when phi- 


loſophy may be ſaid to have been unknown in Scotland. 


They are thus detailed by this judicious writer. 


' 1. That he held the pope to have no greater authority over Chriſtians than any other biſhop or prelate had. 
2. That indulgences and pardons granted by the pope were of no force nor effect, but deviſed to abuſe pev- 


ple, and deceive poor ignorant ſouls. 


3. That biſhops, prieſts, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 


4. That the hereſies, commonly called 
be embraced of all Chriſtians. 


refies of England, and their new liturgy, were commendable, and to 


5. That the people of Scotland are blinded by their clergy, and profeſſed not the true faith. 
6. That churchmen ought not to enjoy temporalities. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


« That the king ought to convert the rents of the church into other pious uſes. 
That the church of Scotland ought to be governed after the manner of the Engliſh. 
« That the canons and decrees of the church were of no force, as - Fo: prion to the law of God. 

«© That the orders cf the friars and monks ſhould be aboliſhed, as had 

That he did openly call the pope fimoniac, for that he fold ſpiritual things. : 

« That he did read heretical books, and the New Teſtament in Engliſh, and ſome other treaties written 


een done in England, 


by Melancthon, Oecclampadius, and Eraſmus, which he gave likewiſe unto others. 
13. The laſt and greateſt point was, that he refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the Roman ſee, or be 
ſubje& thereunto.“ 


Hiſt. of the Church, P-· 70. 
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ing over miſchief, and multiplying in fancy the triumphs 


of his wickednels, an unexpected turn of affairs preſented 


himſelf in the light of a criminal, and conducted him to 
the ſcaffold. 


The brother of Mr Hamilton the martyr, to avoid 


the ruin of perſecution, had been obliged to go into baniſhment 3 


Patrick 
Hamilton's 
brother. 
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By whom 


he is acc u- 
ſed of trea- 
ſon. 
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Condemn- 


ed and ex- 
ecutcd, 
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but, by the interceſſion of his friends, he was permit- 
ted to return for a ſhort time to his own country, that 
he might regulate the affairs of his family. He was 
connected with Sir James Hamilton; and, truſting to 
the ties of blood, ventured to prolong his ſtay beyond 
the period allotted to him. This treſpaſs was trivial. 
Sir James Hamilton, being willing to give a ſignal 
example of ſeverity, and by this means to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with the prieſthood, took the reſo- 
lution to make his own relation the firſt victim of his 
power. Mr Hamilton, attentive to his perſonal ſecu- 
rity, and not unacquainted with the moſt private ma- 
chinations of this inquiſitor, diſpatched his ſon to the 
king, who was about to paſs the Forth in a barge, 
and intreated him to provide for his ſafety, as Sir 
James Hamilton had conſpired with the houſe of Doug- 
las to aſſaſſinate him, James V. being at variance 
with the houſe of Douglas, had reaſons of ſuſpicion, 
and was diſpoſed to — — every thing chat is moſt 
flagitious of Sir James Hamilton. He inſtruded the 
young yentleman to go with expedition to Edinburgh, 
and to open the matter to the privy- council; and that 
he might be treated with the greater reſpect, he fur- 
niſhed him with the ring which he was accuſtomed to 
tend to them upon hols important occaſions which re- 
quired their addreſs and activity. Sir James Hamil- 
ton was apprehended and impriſoned. An accuſation 
of having deviſed and attempted the king's death at 
different times, was preferred againſt him, His de- 
tence appeared to be weak and unſatisfactory. A jury, 
which conſiſted of men of rank and character, pro- 
nounced him guilty ; and, being condemned to ſuffer 
the death of a traitor, he loſt his head, and the quar- 
ters of his body were expoſed upon the gates of the city 
of Edinburgh. The clergy, who could not prevent his 
trial and execution, regretted his death, but did not 
think of appointing a ſucceſſor to him in their court of 
inquiſition. 

In other reſpects, however, James ſhowed great con- 
cern tor the welfare of his people. Being diſſatis fied 
with the ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice, he had re- 
courle to the parliament of Paris for a model of the 
like inſtitution in Scotland. Great objections lay to 
juries in civil matters, and to ambulatory courts of juſ- 
tice. The authority of the heritable juriſdictions was 
almoſt exclufive of all law; for though the king might 
preſide in them, yet he ſeldom did; and appeals before 
the council were diſagreeab'e and expenſive. The in- 
ſtitution of the lords cf articles threw too much weight 
into their ſcale, as no buſineſs could be tranſadted in 
parliament but what they allowed of and prepared; 
and it was always in the power of the crown to direct 
them as the king plea ed. "Phe true ſource of the pub- 
lic grievances, in matters of pripeity, lay in the diſre- 


gard ſhown to the excellent as which had paſſed du- 


rin,” the reigns „f the three firſt Jame>es, and which 
had not been ſufticieatly ſupported in the late reigns. 
The evi! had gathered ſtrength. during the minority of 


James V.; and he reſolved to eſtabliſh a ſtanding jury 
1 


1 | 
for all matters of law and equity (for, properly ſpeak- Scotland. 
ing, the court of ſeſſion in Scotland is no N with "MY 


embly, Origin of 


800 


a prelident, who was to be the mouth of the 


On the 13th of May, this year, as we find by a curious the court 


manuſcript in the Britiſh muſeum, the lords of the ar- of ſeſſion. 


ticles laid before the parliament the propoſition for in- 
ſtituting this court, in the following words: © Item, 
anent (concerning) the ſecond artickel concerning the 
order of juſtice ; becauſe our Svereign lord is maitt de- 
ſirous to have an permanent order of juſtice for the uni- 
verſal of all his liege ; and therefore tendis to inſtitute 
an college of cunning and wiſe men for doing and ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in all civil adions: and there- 
fore thinke to be choſen certain perſons maiſt conve- 
nient and qualified yair (there), to the number of fif. 
teen perſons, half ſpiritual, halt temporal, with an pre- 
ſident.“ 

In the year 1533, hoſtilities were recommenced with 
England; but after ſome ſlight incurſions on both ſides, 
a truce again took place. 


he moſt remarkable tranſ- Ney 


4 


37 


ocis- 


actions of theſe years, however, next to the religious tons for 
perſecutions already mentioned, were the negociations the king's 
for the king's marriage. Indeed, there is ſcarce any marriage. 


monarch mentioned in hiſtory who ſeems to have had a 
greater variety of choices, or who was more difficult to 
be pleaſed. The ſituation of affairs on the continent 
of Europe, had rendered Scotland a kingdom of great 
conſequence, as holding the balanee between France, 
England, and the emperor of Germany; and each of 
the rival powers endeavoured to gain the favour of 
James, by giving him a wife.—In 1534, king Francis 
offered him his daughter; and the match was ſtrongly 
recommended by the duke of Albany, who was ſtill li- 
ving in France, and ſerved James with great fidelity. 


The ſame year the Imperial ambaſſador arrived in Scot- on? 27 


land, and perſented, in the name of his maſter, the or- the empe- 


der of the golden fleece to James, who had already been ror of Ger- 
At the many, 


inveſted with that of St Michael by Francis. 
ſame time, he offered him his choice of three princeſſes; 
Mary of Auſtria, the emperor's fiſter, and widow of 
Lewis king of Hungary; Mary of Portugal, the 
daughter ot his ſiſter Eleonora of Auſtria z or Mary of 
England, the daughter of Catharine and Henry. An- 


other condition, however, was annexed to their propo- 


ſal, viz. that, to ſuppreſs the hereſies of the time, a 
council ſhiuld be held for obviating the calamities 
which threatened the Chriltian religion. Thoſe pro- 
poſals would have met with a more ready acceptance 
from James, had not his clergy, at this time, been diſ- 
gulted with Charles, tor allowing too great a latitude 
to the Proteſtants of Germany. 


James, in his anſwer, wh 
returned the emperor his acknowledgments in the molt rejeded by 
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ich are 


polite terms, for the ſpiendid alliances he had offered Jamcs. 


him. He touched the propoſal of the council as being 
a meaſure rather to be wilhed for than hoped, becauſe 
it ought to be free and holy, and upon the model of 
the firſt councils; its members conſiſting of the moſt 
charitable, quiet, and diſintereſted part of the clergy. 
He ſaid, that if ſuch a council could be obtained, he 
would willingly ſend eceleſiaſtics to it; but it nor, that 
every prince ought to refo1m the errors of doctrine, 
and the faults of the clergy, within his own domirions, 
He bewailed the obſtinate conduct ot his uncle in his 
divorce and marriage; and offered his beſt offices for 
eſſecting a reconciliation between lum and the emperor, 


withing 
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_Scothand; wiſhing that al-the princes of Chriſtendom would unite 
— — their arms againſt their common enemy the Turks. 


He hinted, very juſtly, that his Imperial majeſty had 
offered more than he could perform, becauſe his cou- 
ſin, Mary of England, was not at his diſpoſal. The 
ambaſſador rephed, that his maſtery if perſuaſions failed, 
would — Henry by force of arms to reſign her. 
James anſwered this ridiculous declaration by obſerving, 
that the emperor then would be guilty of a breach of 
all laws both divine and human; that it would be im- 
politic to give a preference to any of the three prin- 
ceſſes, all of them being ſo illuſtrious and deſerving ; 


but, to ſhow how much he valued an alliance with his 


440 


Imperial majeſty, he would become a ſuppliant to that 
prince for 2 niece, daughter to Chriſtiern king of 
Denmark, to become his bride. The ambaſſador's an- 
{wer to this unexpected requeſt was, that ſhe was alrea- 
dy betrothed to the count-palatine, and that before that 
time the marriage was probably conſummated. 

But whether the Imperial ambaſſador had any right 
to offer the Engliſh princeſs or not, it is agreed by 
moſt hiſtorians, that he was offered either Mary or Eli- 
zabeth by their father Henry bimſelf. To Mary of 
Bourbon, the daughter of the duke of Vendoſme, he 


He marries is ſaid to have been contracted ; but for ſome reaſon 
the king of or other all theſe matches were broken off; and the 


France's 
daughter, 
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king at laſt went to France, where he married Mag- 
dalen the eldeſt daughter of Francis. The nuptiais 
were celebrated at Paris in the year 1537, with great 
magnificence 3 and among other things ſerved up by 
way of deſert at the marriage-feaſt, were a number of 
covered cups filled with pieces of gold and gold-duſt, 
the native product of Scotland, which James diſtribu- 
ted among the gueſts. This gold was found in the 
mines of Crawford-moor, which were then worked by 
the Germans. In the beginning of May, the royal 
pair embarked for Leith, under convoy of four large 
thips of war, and landed on the 28th of the ſame 
month. The joy of the Scots was inexpreſſible, but it 
was of ſhort continuance ; for the young queen died of 
a fever on the 22d of July the ſame-year. 

King James did not long remain a widower ; for the 
ſame year he ſent Beaton abbot of Arbroath, to treat 
of his ſecond marriage with a French lady, Mary of 
Guiſe, ducheſs-dowager of Longueville. In this he 
was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIII. but net before 
James had been contracted to her. But this was no- 
thing to Henry; for he not only inſiſted upon having 
this lady for his wife, but threw out ſome menaces 
againſt Francis, becauſe he would not comply with this 
unjuſtifiable requeſt. In Jaruary 1538, ſhe was mar- 
ried to James, and eſcorted to Scotland by the admi- 
ral of France with a conſiderable ſquadron ; both James 


and Francis being ſufpicions that Henry would make 


ſome attempt to intercept the royal bride, But no- 
thing of this kind happened, and ſhe landed fafely at 
Fifeneſs; from whence ſhe was conducted to the king 
at St Andrew's. | 

But while James appeared thus to be giving him- 
ſelf up to the pleaſures of love, he was in other reſpects 
ſhowing himſelf a bloody tyrant. Some differences 
ſubſiſted between the families of Gordon and Forbes in 
the north. The heir of the houſe laſt- mentioned had 
been educated in a looſe diſſipated manner, and kept 
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company with a worthleſs fellow named Strahan, Ha- 


Scotland. 


ving refuſed this favourite ſomething he had aſked, the l 
latter attached himfelf to Gordon earl of Huntley, 


who, it is ſaid, aſſiſted him in forming a charge of trea- 
ſon againſt Forbes. He was accuſed of intending to 
reſtore the Douglaſſes to their forfeited eſtates. and ho- 
nours; which improbable ſtory being ſupported by 
ſome venal evidences, the unhappy young man was con- 
demned and executed as a traitor. The king could not 


but ſee the injuſtice of this execution ; and, in order to 


make fome amends for it, baniſhed Strahan the kingdom. 
The following execution, which happened a few days 
after, was much more inhuman, inſomuch that it would 
have ſtained the annals even of the moſt deſpotic tyrants. 
The earl of Angus, finding that he could not regain 
the favour of the king, had recourſe to the method 
uſual in thoſe days, viz. the committing of depredations 
on the borders. This crime was ſufficient with James 
to occaſion the death of his innocent ſiſter, the dowager- 
lady of Glamis. She had been courted by one Lyon, 
whom ſhe bad rejected in favour of a gentleman of the 
name of e gere Lyon, exaſperated at his repulſe, 
found means of admittance to James, whom he filled with 
the — terrors on account of the practices of the 
family of Angus; and at laſt charged the lady, her huſ- 
band, and an old prieſt, with a deſign of poiſoning 
the king in order to reſtore Angus. The parties 
were all remarkable for the quiet and innocent lives 
they led ; andeven this circumſtance was by their dia- 
bolical accuſer turned to their prejudice, by repreſent- 
ing it as the effect of cunning or caution. In this 
reign an accuſation of treaſon was always followed by 
condemnation. However, the evidence againſt the lady 
appeared fo abfurd and contradictory, that ſome of the 
judges were for dropping the proſecution, and others 
for recommending her caſe to the king : but the maj 
rity prevailed to have it determined by a jury, who 
brought her in 
burat alive in the Caſtle-hill of Edinburgh. The de- 
fence ſhe made would have done honour to the ableſt 
orator,and undeniably proved her innocence; but though 
it was reported to James, it was ſo far from mitiga- 
ting her ſentence, that it was aggravated by her buſ- 
band being obliged to behold her execution. The un- 
happy huſband himſelf endeavoured to make his way 
over the caſtle wall of Edinburgh ; but the rope pro- 
ving too ſhort, he was daſhed in pieces: and lord Gla- 
mis her ſon, though but a child, was impriſoned during 
the remainder of this rei The old prieſt, though 
put to the torture, confeſſed nothing, and was freed. 
Lyon, like the other accuſer already mentioned, was 
baniſhed the kingdom. 

Whether theſe and other cruelties had affected the 
king's conſcience, or whether his brain had been 
touched by the diſtractions of the different parties, is 
unknown ; but it is certain, that, in the year 1540, he 
began to live retired : his palace appeared like the cloi- 
tered retreat of monks ; his fleep was haunted by the 
moſt frightful dreams, which he conſtrued into appari- 
tions; and the body of Sir James Hamilton, whoſe ex- 
ecution has already been mentioned, ſeemed continually 
preſent to his eyes. Perhaps the loſs of his two ſons, 
who died on the ſame day that Sir James was executed, 
might have contributed to _— this man more one- 

ably 
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Scotlaad. ably to his remembrance. No doubt, it added to the 
— — gloom of his mind; and he now ſaw his court aban- 

447 ed by almoſt all his nobility. 

Hoſtilities At laſt James was in ſome d rouſed from his 
commence jnaction, by the preparations made againſt him by his 
— uncle Henry VIII. of England. Some differences had 
aud Eng- Already taken place ; to accommodate which, Henry 
land. had defired a conference with James at York. But 
this the latter, by the advice of his parliament, had 

declined. The conſequence was a rupture between the 
two courts, and the Englith had taken 20 of the Scots 
trading veſſels. Henry threatened to revive the anti- 
quated claim of the Engliſh ſuperiority over Scotland, 
and had given orders for a ſormidable invaſion of the 
Scotch borders. He complained that James had uſurp- 
ed his title of Defender of the Faith, to which he 
had added the word Chriſtian, implying that Heary 
was an infidel: but the kings of Scotland had, ſome 
time before, been complimented by the papal ſee with 
that title, James, on the other hand, threw his eyes 
towards Ireland, the north part of which was actually 
peopled with inhabitants who owned no ſovereign but 
the king of Scotland, and who offered to ſerve James 
againſt the Engliſh ; ſome of their chiefs having actual- 
ly repaired to Scotland, and done homage to James. 
Henry had, about this time, declared himielf king of 
reignty of Ireland, of which he was before only ſtyled the rd ; 
er by and James roundly aſſerted, that he had a preferable 
both kings. claim to at leaſt one half of that iſland, which bad been 
peopled by the ſubjets of Scotland. Though the 

Scotch hiſtorians of this reign take very little notice of 

this incident, yet James appears to have been very te- 

nacious of his title; and that there was a vaſt inter- 

courſe carried on between the ſubjects of Scotland and 

the northern Iriſh, who unanimouſly acknowledged 

James for their natural ſovereign. Indeed, this was 
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the only ground of quarrel that the king, with the leaſt 
FR {ſhadow of juſtice, could allege againſt Henry. 

an ad of His parliament being met, many public-ſpirited acts 
indemnity were paſſed ; and before the aſſembly was diſſolved, 
for crimes the members renewed the acts againſt leaſing- making; 
bang vn by which is meant the miſrepreſenting of the king to bis 
king's mie nobles, or the nobles to their king: and James, to 
nority, diſmiſs them in good humour, paſſed an act of free 
grace for all crimes committed in his minority; the earl 
of Angus, and Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas, 

being excepted. 
Henry, aſter cutting off the head of his wife Ca- 
tharine Howard, married and divorced the princeſs 
Anne cf Cleves, and found himſelf either deſerted or 
diſtruſted by all the princes on the continent, Proteſt- 
ant as well as Roman Catholic. James and his clergy 
relied greatly on this public odium incurred by Henry; 
459 but the emperor having again quarrelled with Francis, 
—_—— left Henry, whoſe dominions they had threatened joint- 
— ly to invade, at liberty to continue his preparations 


againſt the Scots, He firſt ordered his fleet, then the 
moſt formidable of any in the world, to make freſh de- 
ſcents upon Scotland. At the ſame time, he appoint- 
ed a very conſiderable army to rendezvous upon the 
borders, under the command of Sjr Robert Bowes, one 
of his wardens, the earl of Angus, and his two bro- 


thers Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas. James 


was every day expectin 


ſupplies of money, arms, and 
other neceſſaries from 


rancis ; but theſe not arriving, 
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he re- aſſembled his parliament on the 14th of March, Scotland. 


which gratified him in all his demands. Many excel. TY 
lent regulations were made for the internal government, 
peace, and ſecurity of the kingdom, and againſt the ex- 
portation of money inſtead of merchandiſe. ' Acts were 
aſſed for ſortifying and embelliſhing the town of 
dinburgh, and for better ſupplying the ſubjects with 
wine and all the other neceſſaries of life. eroyal 
revenue was increaſed by many additional eſtates; and 
the laſt hand was put to one of the beſt plans for a na- 
tional militia that perhaps ever appeared. As yet, 
excepting in the diſappointment which Henry met with 
from his nephew in not meeting him at York, he had 451 
no grounds for commencing hoſtilities. But it is here Death of 
proper to obſerve, that the queen-mother was then the queen- 
dead; and conſequently the connection between James mother. 
and Henry was weakened. Whatever her private cha- 
racter might have been, ſhe was certainly a happy in- 
ſtrument of preventing bloodſhed between the two 
1 She was buried with royal honours at 
erth. | g 
James, to all appearance, was at this time in a moſt 
deſirable ſituation. His domain, by forfeitures and 
otherwiſe, far exceeded that of any of his predeceſſors. 
He could command the purſes of his clergy ; he bad 
large ſums of ready money in his exchequer ; his forts 
were well ſtored and fortified ; and he was now daily 
receiving remittances of money, arms, and ammunition 452 
from France, All this ſhow of happineſs was only in James loſes 
appearance; for the affections of his nobility, and the the affec- 
wiſer part of his ſubjects, were now alienated from him rr 2 my 
more than ever, by the exceſſive attachment he ſhowecd 
to bigotry and perſecution. 
He had nominated the earl of Huntley to command 
his army on the borders, conſiſting of 10,000 men; 
and his Reutenant-general was Sir Walter Lindſay of 
Torphichen, who had ſeen a great deal of foreign ſer- 
vice, and was eſteemed an excellent officer. Huntley 
acquitted himſelf admirably well in his commiſſion; 
and was ſo well ſerved by his ſpies, as to have certain 
intelligence that the Engliſh intended to ſurpriſe and 
burn Jedburgh and Kelſo. The Engliſh army under 
Sir Robert Bowes and the Douglaſſes, with other nor- 
thern Engliſhmen, continued ſtill upon the borders; 
and one of the reſolutions the Scotch nobility and gen- 
try had come to, was, not to attack them on their own 
ground, nor to act offenſively, unleſs their enemies in- 
vaded Scotland. Huntley being informed that the Eng- 
liſh had advanced, on the 24th of Auguſt, to a place 
called Haldanrig, and that they had deſtroyed great 
part of the Scotch and debateable lands, reſolved to 
engage them: and the Engliſh were aſtoniſhed, when 
at day-break they ſaw the Scotch army draw up in 43 
order of battle. Neither party could now retreat with - The Eug- 
out fighting; and Torphichen, who led the van, con- Ib defeat 
ding of 2000 of the belt troops of Scotland, charged ot £0 op 
the Engliſh fo furiouſly, that Huntley gained a com- Huntley. 
plete and an eaſy vidory. Above 200 of the Eng- 
liſh were killed, and 600 taken priſoners ; among whom 
were their general Sir Robert Bowes, Sir William 
Mowbray, and about 60 of the moſt diſtinguiſhed nor- 
thern barons ; the earl of Angus eſcaping by the ſwift- 
on of his horſe. The loſs of the Scots was inconſider- 
able. 


In the meanwhile, the duke of Norfolk having raiſed 
a great 


Scotland. 
—ͤ — 
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a great army, had orders to march northwards, and 
to diſperſe a manifeſto, complaining of James for having 
diſappointed him of the interview at York, and reviving 
the ridiculous claim of his own and his anceſtors” ſupe- 


riority over the kingdom of Scotland, It was plain, from 


the words of this manifeſto, that Henry was (till placa- 
ble towards 1 ; and that he would eaſily have dropt 
that claim, if his nephew would have made any perſonal 
advances towards a reconciliation. | 

The condition of James was now deplorable. 'The 
few faithful counſellors he had about him, ſuch as Kirk- 


aldy of Grange, who was then lord treaſurer, plainly 
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. ſcriptions, and drive them out of his preſence. 


intimated, that he could have no dependence upon his 
nobles, as he was devoted to the clergy ; and James, 
ſometimes, in a fit of diſtraction, would draw his dag- 
ger upon the cardinal and other eccleſiaſtics when they 
came to him with freſh propoſitions of murder and pro- 
But he 
had no conſtancy of mind; and he certainly put into 
his pocket a bloody ſcroll that had been brought him 


by his prieſts, beginning with the earl of Arran, the 
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if Norfolk of October bef: re he entered the eaſt borders of Scotland. 


firſt ſubject of the kingdom. In one of his cooler 
moments, he appointed the lord Erſkine, and ſome 
others of his nobility, to make a freſh attempt to gain 
time; and Henry even condeſcended to order the duke 
of Norfolk (who was then advanced as far as York), 
the lord privy ſeal, the biſhop of Durham, and ethers, 
to treat with him. The conferences were ſhort and un- 
ſucceſsful. The duke bitterly complained, that the 
Scots ſought only to amuſe him till the ſeaſon for ac- 
tion was over. In ſhort, he conſidered both them and 
Learmouth, who was ordered to attend him, as ſo ma- 
ny ſpies, and treated them accordingly. It was the 21ſt 


enters Sro:- According to the Scotch hiſtorians, his army conſiſt- 
land with a ed of 40,000 men; but the Engliſh have fixed it at 


formidable 
army. 
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James affected to complain of this invaſion as being 
unprovoked ; but he loſt no time in preparing to repel 
the danger. The ſituation of his nobility, who were 
preſſed by a foreign invaſion on the one hand, and do- 
meſtic tyrants on the other, induced them to hold fre- 
quent conſultations ; and in one of them, they reſolved 
to renew the ſcene that had been acted at Lawder 
bridge under James III. by hanging all his grandſon's 
evil counſellor:s, The Scots hiſtorians ſay, that this 
reſolution was not executed, becauſe the nobility could 
not agree about the victims that were to be ſacrificed ; 
and that the king, who was encamped with his army 


_ at Fallamoor, n of their conſultation, 


they knew their duty, 
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removed haltily to Edinburgh; from which he ſent 
orders tor his army to advance, and give battle to the 
duke of Norfolk, who appears as yet not to have en- 
tered the Scotch borders. The. anſwer of the nobility 
was, that they were determined not to attack the duke 
upon Engliſh ground ; but that it he invaded Scotland, 
The earl of Huntley, who 
commanded the van of the Scottith army, conſiting of 
10,000 men, was of the fame opinion: but no ſooner 
did Norf.lk paſs the Tweed, than he haraſſed the 
Engliſh army, cut off their foraging parties, and dil- 
treſſed them in ſuch a manner, that the duke agreed 
once more to a conference for peace; which was ma- 
naged, on the part of the Scots, by the bilkop of Ork- 
den and Sir James Learmouth; but nothing was con- 
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cluded. The Engliſh general, finding it now impoſſible 
on many accounts to proſecute his invaſion, repaſſed the 
Tweed; and was haraſſed in his march by the earl of 
Huntley, who deſiſted from the purſuit the moment his 
enemies gained Engliſh ground. 
James, whoſe army at this time amounted to above 
$9900 men, continued (till at Edinburgh, from which 
e ſent frequent meſſages to order his nobility and ge- 
nerals to follow the duke of Norfolk into England ; 
but theſe were diſregarded. James was flattered, that 
now be had it in his power to be revenged for all the 
indignities that had been offered by England to Scot- 
land. In this he was encouraged by the French am- 
baſſador, and the high opinion he had of his own 
troops. About the beginning of November, he came 
to a reſolution of re- aſſembling his army, which was diſ- 
banded upon the duke of Nortolk's retreat. This pro- 
ject appeared ſo feaſible and {> promiſing, that ſeveral 
of the nobility are ſaid to have fallen in with it, parti- 
cularly the lord Maxwell, the earls of Arran, Caſſils, 
and Glencairn, with the lords Fleming, Somerville, and 
Erſkine : others repreſented, but in vain, that the arms 
of Scotland had already gained ſufficient honour, by 
obliging the powerful army of the Engliſh, with their 
molt experienced general at their head, to make a 
ſhameful] retreat before a handful ; that the force of 
Scotland was inferior to that of England; and that an 
honourable peace was ſtill practicable. It was ſaid, in 
reply to thoſe conſiderations, that the ſtate of the quar- 
rel was row greatly altered ; that Henry had in his 
manifeſto declared his intention to enſlave their coun- 
try ; that he treated the nobility as his vaſſals ; that the 
duke of Norfolk had been guilty of burning the dwell- 
ings of the defenceleſs inhabitants, by laying above 20 
villages and towns in aſhes; and that no Scotchman, 
who was not corrupted by Henry's gold, would op- 
poſe the king's will. The laſt, perhaps, was the chief 
argument that prevailed on the lord Maxwell, a noble- 
man of great honour and courage, to agree to carry the 
war into England by Solway, provided he was at the 
head of 10,000 men. It was at laſt agreed that the 
earl of Arran and the cardinal ſhould openly raiſe men, 
as if they intended to enter the eaſt marches, where 
they were to make only a feint, while the lord Max- 
well was to make the real attempt upon the weſt. Pri- 
vate letters were everywhere circulated to raiſe the men 
who were to ſerve under the lord Maxwell ; among 
whom were the earls of Cafils and Glencairn, the lords 
Fleming, Somerville, Erſkine, and many other perſons 
of great conſideration. James, who never was ſuſpect- 
ed of want of courage, probably would have put him- 
ſelf at the head of this expedition, had he not been diſ- 
ſuaded from it by his prieſts and minions, who remind- 
ed him of the conſultitions at Fallamoor, and the 
other treaſonable practices of the nobility, They add- 
ed, that moſt of them being corrupted by the Englith 
gold, he could not be too much on his guard. He was 
at laſt perſuaded to repair to the caſtle of Lochmaben 
or F and there to wait the iſſue of the in- 
road. 


Scotland. 
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The Scots 
refuſe to 


purſue. 


459 
But at laſt 


conſent to 


* 


invade 


Euglaud, 


460 


Lord via 


Ir was probably at this place that James was pre- well ſu;cr- 
vailed on to come to the fatal reſolution of appointing ſeded in 
one Oliver Sinclair, a ſon of the houe of Roſlin, ang the com- 


a favourite minion at court, to command the army in 


chief; and his commiſſion was made out accordingly. 
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Scotland. On the 23d of November, the Scots began their march 
— ͤ 


” at midnight ; and having paſſed the Eſk, all the ad- 
jacent villages were ſeen it flames by the break of day. 


Sir Thomas Wharton, the Engliſh warden of thoſe 
marches, the baſtard Dacres, and Muſgrave, haſtily 

Taiſed a few troops, the whole not exceeding 500 men, 

and drew them up upon an advanta ground z when 

Sinclair, ordering the royal banner to be diſplayed, and 

being mounted on the ſhoulders of two tall men, pro- 

duced and read his commiſſion. It is impoſſible to 

imagine the conſternation into which the Scots were 

thrown upon this occaſion; and their leaders ſetting 

the example, the whole army declared {according to 

the Scotch authors), that they would rather ſurrender 

461 themſelves priſoners to the Engliſh, than ſubmit to be 
The Scots commanded by ſuch a general. In an inſtant, all order 
Thamefully in the Scotch army was broken down; borſe and foot, 


—_— d at ſoldiers and ſcullions, noblemen and peaſants, were in- 
Moſs.” 'termingled. It was eaſy for the Englith general to 


Perceive this confuſion, and 4 „ to gueſs at its 
cauſe. A hundred of his light-horſe happened to ad- 
vance : they met no reſiſtance: the nobles were the firſt 
who ſurrendered themſelves priſoners ; and the reit of 
the Engliſh advancing, they obtained a bloodleſs vic- 
tory ; for even the women and the boys made priſoners 
of Scotch ſoldiers, and few or none were killed. The 
lord Herbert relates the circumſtances of this ſhameful 
affair with ſome immaterial differences; but agrees with 
the Scotch authorities upon the whole. He mentions, 
however, no more than 800 common ſoldiers having 
been made priſoners. The chief of the priſoners were 
the earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, 
Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Gray, with above 

462 200 gentlemen beſides. 


James Vo James was then at Carlaverock, which is about 12 
dies of miles diſtant from the place of action, depreſſed in his 
grief, ſpirits, and anxious about the event of the expedition, 


which is to this day called the Raid of Solway moſs. 
When the news came to his ears, and that the earl of 
Arran and the cardinal were returned to Edinburgh, 
he was ſeized with an additional dejection of mind, 
which brought him to his grave. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion every cruel action of his former life wounded his 
conſcience ; and he at laſt ſunk into a ſullen melan- 
choly, which admitted of no conſolation. From Car- 
laverock he removed to Falkland ; and was ſometimes 
heard to expreſs himſelf as if he thought that the whole 
body of his nobility were in a conſpiracy againſt his 
perſon and dignity. The preſence cf the few attend- 
ants who were admitted into his chamber, and who 
were the wicked inſtruments of his miſconduct, ſeemed 
to aggravate his ſufferings, and he either could not or 
would not take any ſuſtenance. His death being now 
inevitable, Beaton approached his bed- ſide with a pa- 
per, to which he is ſaid to have directed the king's 
hand, pretending that it was his laſt will. On the 18:h 
of December, while James was in this deplorable ſtate, 
a meſſenger came from Linlithgow, with an account 
thot the queen was brought to bed of a daughter ; and 
the laſt words he was diſtinctly heard to ſay, were, It 
will end as it began : the crown came by a woman, and 
it will go with one; many miſeries approach this poor 
kingdom; king Henry will either maſter it by arms, or 
win it by marriage.” He then turned his face to the 
wall, and in broken ejaculations pronounced the word 
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moſe, and ſome faint expreſſions alluding to the Scotland. 
diſgrace he ſuffered. In this ſtate he languſſhed for 
_ days; for it is certain he did not furvive the 

I ich. | 46 
Ta V. was ſucceeded by his infant daughter Mary, i e 
whoſe birth we have already mentioned. James had ed by Mw. 
taken no ſteps for the ſecurity of his kingdom, ſo that 
ambitious men had now another opportunity of throw- 

ing the public affairs into confuſion. The ſituation 

of Scotland indeed at this time was very critical. 464 
Many of the nobility were priſoners in England, and Critical ſi- 
thoſe who remained at home were factious and turbu- tustion of 
lent. The nation was diſpirited by an unſucceſsful * 
war. Commotions were daily excited on account of 

religion, and Henry VIII. had formed a deſign of add- 

ing Scotland to his other dominions. Ny a teſtamen- 

tary deed which cardinal Beaton had forged in the 

name of his ſovereign, he was appointed tutor to the 

queen and governor of the realm, and three of the 

principal nobility were named to act as bis counſellors 

in the adminiſtration. The nobility and the people, 

however, calling in queltion the authenticity of this 

deed, which he could not eſtabliſh, the cardinal was 
degraded from the dignity he had aſſumed; and the 46 
eſtates of the kingdom advanced into the regency Earl of Ar- 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, whom they judged un ap- 
to be entitled to this diſlinction, as the ſecond perſon pony 2 
of the kingdom, and the neareſt heir, after Mary, to the ** 
crown. 

The diſgrace of cardinal Beaton might have proved 
the deſtruction of his party, if the earl of Arran had 
been endowed with vigour of mind and ability. But 
his views were circumſcribed ; and he did not compen- 466 
ſate for this defect by any firmneſs of purpoſe. He His charac- 
was too indolent to gain partizans, and too irreſolute ter. 
to fix them. Slight difficulties filled him with em- 
barraſſment, and great ones overpowered him. His 
enemies, applying themſelves to the timidity ef his diſ- 
poſition, betrayed him into weakneſſes; and the eſteem 
which his gentleneſs had procured him in private life, 
was loſt in the contempt attending his public conduct, 
which was feeble, fluctuating, and inconſiſtent. 467 

The attachment which the regent was known to He be- 
profeſs for the reformed religion, drew to him the love comes po- 
of the people; his high birth, and the mildneſs of his E 1 
virtues, conciliated their reſpect; and from the circum- his 
ſtance, that his name was at the head of the roll of he- ment to the 
retics which the clergy had preſented to the late king, a reforma- 
ſentiment of tenderneſs was mingled with his popula- tion. 
rity. His conduct correſponded, at firſt, with the im- 
preſſions entertained in his favour. Thomas Guillame 
and John Rough, two celebrated preachers, were in- 
vited to live in his houſe ; and he permitted them to 
declaim openly againſt the errors of the church of 
Rome. They attacked and expoſed the ſapremacy of 
the pope, the worſhip of images, and the invocation of 
ſaints, Cardinal Beaton and the prelates were exceed- 
ingly provoked, and indefatigably active to defend the 
eſtabliſhed doctrines. 

This public ſanction afforded to the reformation was 468 
of little conſequence, however, when compared with a The people 
meaſure which was ſoon after adopted by Robert lord fes __ 
Maxwell. He propoſed, that the liberty of reading the ao... , 
ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue ſhould be permitted to in their 
the people; and that, for the future, no heretical guilt mother- 

+5 ſhould tongue. 


% 


ki) 


| Scotlan d, ſhopld be inferred againſt any perſon for bavi 


. . bill of che lord Maxwell was carried 


800 


them 


in his poſſeſſion, or for making uſe of them. © re- 
gent and the three eſtates e the propriety of 
this propoſal, Gavin Dunbar archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 


and chancellor of Scotland, proteſted, indeed, for him- 
ſelf and for the church, that no act on this ſubject 
ſhould paſs and be effectual, till a provincial er of 
all the clergy of the kingdom ſhould confider and de- 
termine, whether there was a neceſſity that the people 
ſhould conſult and ſtudy the ſcriptures in the vulgar 
tongue. But his proteſtation * diſregarded, the 
nto a law, and the 

regent made it generally known by a proclamation. 
rom this period copies of the Bible were import- 
ed in great numbers from England; and men, allured 


by an appeal fo flattering to their reaſon, were proud 


VIII. pro- 
poſes to 


unite the 
kingdoms 
by the mar- 
riage of Ed- 
ward VI. 


with Mary. 


to recover from the ſupine ignorance in which they 
had been kept by an artful prieſthood. To read be- 
came a common accompliſhment : and books were mul- 
tiplied in every quarter, which diſcloſed the pride, the 
tyranny, and the abſurdities of the Romiſh church and 
ſuperſtitions. | 


.. The death of James V. proved very favourable to 


the ambitious deſigns of Henry. He now propoſed 
an union of the two kingdoms by the marriage of his 
fon Edward VI. with Mary the young queen of Scot- 
land. To promote this, he releaſed the noblemen who 
had been taken priſoners at Solway, after having en- 
gaged them on oath, not only to concur in promoting 
the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the charge 
and cuſtody of the young queen, with the government 
of her kingdom, and the poſſeſſion of her caſtles. The 


earl of Angus and his brother, who had been fifteen 


years in exile, accompanied them to Scotland, and 
brought letters from Henry recommending them to the 
reſtitution of their honours and eſtates. The regent 
was inclined to favour the demands of perſons of fuch 
eminent ſtation ; but though dhe Rates were inclined 
to the marriage, they refuſed to permit the removal of 


the queen into England, and treated with contempt the 


470 
de- 
parts from 


idea of giving the government of Scotland and the care 
of the caſtles to the king of England. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, the Engliſh ambaſſador, exerted all his endeavours 
to induce the regent to comply with the requiſitions of 
his maſter ; but all his intrigues were unſucceſsful ; and 
Henry perceiving that he mult depart from ſuch extra- 
vagant conditions, at laſt authoriſed the commiſſioners 


ſome of his to conſent to treaties of amity and marriage, on the 


prepoſals. 


471 
The regent 
oppoſed by 
cardinal 
Beaton, 


Edward, as ſoon as ſhe was ten years of age. 


moſt favourable terms that could be procured. In con- 
ſequence of theſe powers given to the commiſſioners, it 
was agreed that a firm peace and alliance ſhould take 
place between the two nations, and that they ſhould 
mutually defend and protect one another in caſe of an 
invaſion. The queen was to remain within her own 
dominions till ſhe was ten years of age; and Henry 
was not to claim any ſhare in the government. Six 
nobles, or their apparent heirs, were to be ſurrendered 
to him in ſecurity for the conveyance of the young 
queen into England, and for her marriage with prince 
It was 
alſo ſtipulated, that though the queen ſhould have iſſue 
by Edward, Scotland ſhould retain not only its name, 
but its laws and liberties. 

Theſe conditions, however advantageous to Scot. 


land, yet did not give entire ſatisfaction. Cardinal 
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Beaton, who had been impriſoned on pretence of trea- Scotland. 
ſonable ſchemes, and was now releaſed from bis confine- Marne 
ment by the influence of the queen-dowager, took all 
opportunities of exclaiming againſt the alliance, as 
tending to deſtroy the independency of the kingdom. 
He pointed out to the churchmen the dangers which 
aroſe from the prevalence of hereſy, and urged them to 
unanimity and zeal, Awakening all their fears and 


ſelfiſhneſs, they granted him a large ſum of money with 


which he might gain partizans ; the friars were inſtruct- 
ed to preach againſt the treaties with England ; and 
fanatical men were inſtructed to diſplay their rage in 
offering indignities to Sir Ralph Sadler. 472 
Cardinal Beaton was not the only antagoniſt the re- And by ſe- 
t had to deal with. The Earls of Argyle, Hunt- e . 
ey, Bothwel, and Murray, concurred in the oppoſi- 
tion; and having collected ſome troops, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the queen's perſon, they aſſumed all the 
authority. They were joined by the earl of Lenox, 
who was made to hope that he might eſpouſe the queen- 
dowager and obtain the regency. He was alſo in- 
clined to oppoſe the earl of Arran, from an ancient 
quarrel which had ſubſiſted between their two fami- 
lies; and from a claim he had to ſuperſede him, not 
only in the enjoyment of his perſonal eſtates, but in the 
ſucceſſion to the crown. The regent, alarmed at ſuch 
a powerſul combinacion againſt him, inclined to attend 
to ſome advances which were made him by the queen- 473 
dowager and cardinal. To refuſe to confirm the treaties, But con- 
after he had brought them to a concluſion, was, how- firms the 
ever, a ſtep ſo repugnant to probity, that he could not ge of 
be prevailed upon to adopt it. He therefore, in a 1 
ſolemn manner, ratified them in the abbey-church of with Eng- 
Holyroodhouſe, and commanded the great ſeal of Scot- land. 
land to be appended to them. The ſame day he went 
to St Andrew's, and ifſued a mandate to the cardinal, 
requiring him to return to his allegiance. To this the 
elate refuſed to pay any attention, or to move from 
is caſtle ; upon which the regent denounced him a 
rebel, and threatened to compel him to ſubmiſſion by 474 
military force, But in a few days aſter, the puſillani - He aban- 
mous regent meeting with Beaton, forſook the intereſt b Hogg 
of Henry VIII. and embraced that of the queen-dow- fegt. and 
ager and of France. Being in haſte alſo to reconcile ae 
himſelf to the church of Rome, he renounced publicly, the Protc{- 
at Stirling, the opinions of the reformed, and received tant reli- 
abfolution from the hands cf the cardinal. * 
By this mean-ſpirited conduct the regent expoſed 
himſelf to univerſal contempt, while cardinal Beaton 
uſurped the whole authority. The earl of the Lenox, 
finding that he had no hopes of ſucceſs in his ſuit to 
the queen-dowager, engaged in negociations with Hen- 
ry, to place himſelf at the head of the Scottiſh lords who 
were in the Engliſh intereſt, and to affert the cauſe of 475 
the reformation. The conſequence of all this was a Henry's 
rupture with England. Henry not only delayed to violent pro- 
ratify the treaties on his part, but ordered all the Scot. u 
tiſh ſhips'in the harbours of England to be taken and 
confiſcated. This violent proceeding inflamed the na- 
tional diſguſts againſt the Engliſh alliance; and the 
party of the cardinal and queen-dowager thus obtained 
an increaſe of popularity. Henry himſelf, however, 
was ſo much accuſtomed to acts of outrage and vio- 
lence, that he ſeemed to think the ſtep he had juſt now 
taken a matter of no moment; and therefore he de- 
manded 
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— — marriage, ſhould ſtill be delivered up to him. But the 
cardinal and regent informed his ambaſlador, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, that from their own authority they could not 
command any of the nobles to be commutted to him 
as hoſtages z and that the offenſive {train of behaviour 
aſſumed by the Engliſh monarch might have altered 
the ſentiments of the Scottiſh parhament with regard 
476 to a meaſure of ſuch importance. After much alterca - 
The nego- tion the conferences were broken off; and as the lords 
pa 10% x Who were releaſed from . captivity. had promiſed to re- 
WW priſoners to England, it now remained with them 
to fulfil their promiſe. None of them, however, had 
the courage to do ſo, excepting the earl of Caſſils; 
and Henry, being {truck with his punctiljious ſenſe of 

honour, diſmiſſed him loaded with preſentns. 
Cardinal Beaton being thus in poſſeſſion of power, 
477 took meaſures to ſecure it. The ſolemnity of the co» 
The queen ronation of the young queen was celebrated at Stirling. 
crowned. A council was choſen to direct and affiit the regent in 
the greater affairs of ſtate, at the head of which was 
the queen-dowager. 
Paiſley, who had acquired au aſcendency over the re- 
gent, was alſo promoted to the privy-ſeal, and made 
treaſurer of the kingdom; and cardinal Beaton, upon 
the requeſt of the regent and the three eſtates, acccpt- 

4738 ed the office of lord high chancellor. | 

Enmity be- After the flatteries and the hopes with which the 
3 earl of Lenox had been amuſed, the cardinal had rea- 
ton and he ſon to dread the utmoſt warmth of his reſeniment. He 
earl of Le- had therefore written to Francis I. giving a detail of 
NOx. the critical ſituatioa of affairs in Scotland, and intreat- 
ing him to recal to France the earl of Lenox, who was 

now intereſted to oppoſe the influence and operations 
of the queen-dowager. But the indignation. with 
which the treachery of the cardinal had inflamed the 


„ 479 earl of Lenox, precipitated him into immediate action, 
ee and defeated the intention of this artifice. In the ho- 


by the lat- {tile ſituation of his mind towards Scotland, an oppor- 
ter. tunity of commencing hoſtilities had preſented itſelf. 
Five ſhips had arrived in the Clyde from France, load- 
ed with warlike ſtores, and having on board the pa- 
triarch of Venice, Peter Contareni, legate from Paul III. 
with La Broſſe, and James Meſnaige, ambaſladors from 
France ; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be em- 
ployed in ſtrengthening the French faction, and to be 
diſtributed by the queen dowager and the cardinal. Pre. 
vailing with the commanders of theſe veſſels, who con 
ceived him to be the taſt friend of their monarch, he 
ſecured this money for his own uſe, and depoſited the 
military ſtores in his caſtle of Dumbarton, under the 
care of George Stirling the deputy-governor, who at 
this time was entirely in his intereſts, 

By the ſucceſsful application of this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called forth the full exertion ot his party in 
levying a formidable army, with which he threatened 
the deſtruction of the regent and, the cardinal, offering 
them battle in the fields between Le th and Edinburgh, 
The regent, not being in a condition to accept the 
challenge of his rival, had recourſe to negociation, Car- 

dinal Beaton and the ear] of Huntley propoſed terms 

2-0” _ of amity, and exerted themſelves with ſo much addrels, 

OS wet that the earl of Lenox, loſing the opportunity of cha- 

ſed by his {tiſing his enemies, conſented to an accommodation, 

euemies. and indulged ane w the hope of obtaining the queen- 
. | 1 | 
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Scotland. manded that the hoſtages, in terms of the. treaty of dowager in marriage. His army 


John Hamilton, the abbot of 


veſt him in the regency of Scotland. 
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was diſmiſſed, and Scotland. 

be threw himſelf at the feet of his miſtreſs, by whom TY 
he was, in appearance, favourably received: but many 
of his friends were ſeduced from him under different pre- 
tences ; and at laſt, apprehending his total tuin from 
ſome ſecret enterpriſe, he fled to Glaſgow, and fortified 
himſelf in that city. The regent, colleding an army, and is © 
marched againſt him; nice defeated his friend obliged te 
the carl of Glencairn in a bloody encounter, was able to fly. 
reduce the place of ſtrength in which he confided. _ "In 
this ebb of his fortune, the earl of Lenox had no hope 
but from England, | | 

_ The reyolution produced in the political Rate of 


: 


Scotland by the arts of cardinal Beaton, while it de- 


feated the intrigues of Henry VIII. pointed all its 
ſtrength againſt the progreſs of the reformation. Af. 


ter abandoning his old friends, the regent, in connec- 


tion with the cardinal, was ambitious to undo all the 


ſervices he had rendered to them. The three eſtates . 


annulled the treaties of amity and marriage, and em- with 
powered commiſſioners to conclude an alliance with France 
France. The regeit diſcharged the two preachers concluded, 
Guillame and Rough, whom he had invited to impugn — 2 
the doctrines of the church. He drove back into Eng- . — i 
land many pivus perſons, whoſe zeal had brought them 
to Scotland, to explain and advance the new opinions. 


He careſſed with particular refpe& the legate whom 


the pope had ſent to diſcourage the marriage of the 


young queen with the prince of Wales, and to promiſe 
his aſſiſtance againſt the enterpriſes of Henry VIII. 
He procured an act of parliament to be paſſed for the 
perſecution of heretics ; and, upon the foundation of 
this authority, the moſt rigorous proceedings were 
concerted againſt the reformed ; when the arms of 
England, routing the apprehenſions of the nation, gave 
the fulleſt employment to the regent and his be ag 483 
In the rage and anguiſh of diſappointed ambition, I enox en- 
the earl of Lenox made an offer to aſſiſt the views of gages in 
the king of England; who, treating him as an ally, '>< Engliſh 
engaged, in the event of ſucceſs, to give him in mar. ereſt. 
riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas, and to in- 
T'o eſtablith the 
reformation in. Scotland, to acquire the ſuperiority over 
it to Henry VIII. and to effeQuate the marriage of the 
prince of Wales with the queen of Scots, were the 
great objects of their confederacy. | | 484 
Henry, though engaged in a war with France, which an Engliſh 
required all his military force, could not reſiſt the earlieſt army en- 
opportunity in his power to execute his vengeance ters Scet- 
againſt Scotland. Evuward Symour earl of Hartford lud. 
was appointed to command 10,000 men ; who were em- 
barked at 'Tinmouth, aboard a fleet of 200 ſhips, under 
the direction of Sir John Dudley lord Liſle. This 
army was landed without oppoſition near Leith; and 
the earl of Hartford made it known to Sir Adam Ot- 
terburn, the provoſt of Edinburgh, that his commiſſion 
empowered him to lay. the country waſte and deſolate, 
unleſs the regent ſhould deliver up the young queen to 
the king of England, It was anſwered, that every ex- 
tiemity of diſtreſs would be endured, before the Scot- 83 
tiſh nation would ſubmit to ſo ignominious a demand. Who com 
Six thouſand horſe from Berwick, under the lord mit cruel 
Evers, now joined the earl of Hartford. Leith ang devaſta- 
Edinburgh, after a feeble reſiſtance, yielded to the yy 
Engliſh commander; who abandoned them to pillage, gen! 
| r 


i) 
| Hrotland,. 


. 
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in the ſurrounding villages and country, and an immenſe 
booty was conveyed on board the Engliſh fleet. But, 
while an extreme terror was everywhere excited, the 
earl of Hartford re- embarked a part of his troops, and 


ordered the remainder to march with expedition to the 


. frontiers of England. | | 


The regent, afliſted by cardinal Beaton and the earls 


- of Huntley, Argyle, Bothwell, and Murray, was active, 


for the ſecurity of the kingdom. 


in the mean time, to collect an army, and to provide 
He felt, therefore, 
the greateſt ſurpriſe on being relieved ſo unexpettedly 


from the moſt imminent danger ; and an expedition, 


conducted with fo little diſcernment, did not advance 
the | meaſures of Henry VIII. To accompliſh the 
marriage of the young queen with the prince of Wales, 


to poſſeſs himſelf of ber perſon, or to atchieve a con- 
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had no merit to ſave. 


queſt over Scotland, were all circumſtances apparently 
within the reach of the Engliſh commander: and yet, 
in the moment of victory, he neglected to prolecute his 
advantages; and having inflamed the animoſities ot the 
Scottiſh nation, by a diſplay of che paſſions and cruelty 
of his maſter, left them to recover from their dilafter, 
and to improve in their reſources. 

The earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 
Engliſh fleet, went to conſult with Henry VIII. upon 
the deſperate ſtate of his affairs. He renewed his en- 
gagements with chis monarch; and received in mar- 
riage the lady Margaret Douglas, with poſſeſſions in 
England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 


with 18 ſhips and 600 ſoldiers, that he might ſecure 


the caſtle of Dumbarton, and employ himſelf in plun- 
dering and devaſtation. 
whom the caſtle was entruſted, refuſed to ſurrender 
it; and even obliged him to re-embark his troops. After 
engaging in a few petty incurſions and ſkirmiſhes, he 
returned to England. 1 

In 1544, Henry conſented to a truce; and Scot- 
land, after having ſuffered the miſeries of war, was ſub- 
jected to the horrors of perſecution. The regent had 
procured an act of parliament for the perſecution of 
the reformed; and the cardinal, to draw to himſelf an 
additional ſplendour and power, had obtained from the 
pope the dignity of legate 2 /atere. A. viſitation of his 
own dioceſe appeared to him the moſt proper method 
of commencing the propoſed extirpation of hereſy, and 
he carried with him in his train the regent, and many 
perſons of diſtinction, to aſſiſt in his judicatories, and to 
ſhare in his diſgrace. 

In the town of Perth a great many perſons were 
accuſed and condemned. The moſt trifling offences 
were regarded as atrocious crimes, and made the ſub- 
jects of proſecution and puniſhment. Robert Lamb 
was hanged for affirming that the invocation of ſaints 
William Anderſon, James Rey- 
nold, and James Finlayſon, ſuffered the ſame death, 
for having abuſed an image of St Francis, by putting 
bhorus upon bis head. James Hunter, having kept 
their company, was found to be equally guilty, and 
puniſhed in the ſame manner. Helen Stirke, having 
refuſed, when in labour, to invoke the aſſiſtance of the 
Virgin, was druwned in a pool of water. Many of the 
burgeſſes of Perth, being ſuſpected of hereſy, were ſent 
into baniſhment ; and the lord Ruthven, the provoſt, 


was upon the ſame account diſmiſſed from his office. 
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and then ſet fire to them. A cruel devrattation enſued - 


But George Stirling, to 


beheld the inhuman ſcene. 
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The cardinal was ſtrenuous in perſecuting hereſy in Scotland. 


other parts of his dioceſe. But the diſcontents and 
clamour attending the executions of men of inferior ſta- 
tion were now loft in the fame of the martyrdom of 
George Wiſhart z a perſon who, while he was reſpec- 
table by his birth, was highly eminent from the opi- 
nion entertained of h:s capacity and endowments. The 
biltorians of the Proteſtant perſuaſion have ſpoken of 
this reformer in terms of the higheſt admiration. They 
extol his learning as extenſive, inſiſt on the extreme can- 
dour of his diſpoſition, and aſcribe to him the utmoſt 
purity of morals, But while the ſtrain of their pane- 
gyric is expoſed to ſuſpicion from its exceſs, they have 
ventured to impute to him the ſpirit of prophecy ; ſo 
that we muſt neceſſarily receive their evlogiums with 
ſome abatement. It may be ſufficient to affirm, that 
Mr Withart was the moſt eminent preacher whe had 
hitherto appeared in Scotland. His mind was certainly 
cultivated by reflection and ſtudy, and he was amply 
poſſeſſed of thoſe abilities and qualifications which 
awaken and agitate the paſſions of the people. His 
miniſtry had been attended with the moſt flattering ſuc- 
ceſs ; and his courage to encounter danger grew with 
his reputation, The day before he was apprehended, 
he faid to John Knox, who attended him; „I ain 
weary of the world, ſince I perceive that men are weary 
of God.“ He had already reconciled himſelf to that 
terrible death. which awaited him. He was found ia 
the houſe of Cockburn of Ormiſton, in Eaſt Lothian ; 
who refuſing to deliver him to the ſervants ot the re- 
gent, the earl of Bothwell, the ſheriff of the county, 
required that he ſhould be intruſted to his care, and 
promiſed that no injury ſhould be done to him. But 
the authority of the regent and his counſellors obliged 
the earl to ſurrender his charge. He was conveyed to 
the cardinals caſtle at St Andrew's, and his trial was 
hurried on with precipitation. The cardinal and the 
clergy proceeding in it without the concurrence of the 
ſecular power, adjudged him to be burnt alive. In the 
circumſtances of his execution there appears a deliberate 
and moſt barbarous cruelty. When led out to the 
ſtake, he was met by prieſts, who, mocking his condi- 


tion, called upon him to pray to the Virgin, that ſhe 


might intercede with her Son for mercy to him. For. 
bear to tempt me, my brethren,” was his mild reply 
to them. A black coat of linen was put upon him 
by one executioner, aud bags of powder were faſtened 
to his body by another. 
were pointed to the place of execution. He ſpoke to 
the ſpectators, intreating them to remember that he 
was to die for the true Goſpel of Chriſt. Fire was 
communicated to the faggots. From a balcony in a 
tower of his caſtle, which was hung with tapeſtry, the 
cardinal and the prelates, reclining upon rich cuſhions, 
This infolent triumph, 
more than all his afflictions, affected the magnanimity of 
the ſufferer. He exclaimed, that the enemy, who ſo 
proudly ſolaced himſelf, would periſh in a few days, and 


be expoſed ignominiouſly in the place which he now oc- 


cupied. 


Cardinal Beaton took a pleaſure in receiving the 
congratulations of the clergy upon a deed, which, it 
was thought, would fill the enemies of the church with 
But the indignation of the people was more 
All ranks of men were dif. 

guſted 


terror, 
excited than their fears. 


Some pieces of ordnance 
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gates with an exerciſe of power which defpiſed every” 
0 


undary of moderation and juſtice. The prediction 
of Mr Wiſhart, ſuggeſted by he 2 odium which 
attended the cardinal, was conſidered by the diſciples 
of this martyr as the effuſion of a prophet ; and per- 
haps gave occaſion to the aſſaſſination that followed. 
Their complaints were attended to by Norman Lefly, 
the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Rothes, whom: the cardinal 
had treated with indignity, though he had profited by 
his ſervices. He conſented to be their leader. The 
cardinal was in his caſtle at St Andrew's, which he was 
ſortifying after the ſtrongeſt faſhion of that age. The 
conſfirators, at different times, early in the morning, 
entered into it. The gates were ſecured ; and appoint- 
ing a guard, that no intimation of their proceedings 


might go to the cardinal, they diſmiſſed from the caſtle 


all his workmen ſeparately, to the number of 100, and 
all his domeſtics, who amounted to no fewer than 50 
perſons. The eldeſt ſon of the earl of Arran, whom 
he kept as an hoſtage tor his father's behaviour, was 
alone detained by them. The prelate, alarmed with 
their noiſe, looked ſrom his window, and was informed 
that his caſtle was taken by Norman Lefly. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to ſecure the door of his 
chamber by bolts and cheſts. The conſpirators brought 
fire, and were ready to apply it, when, admitting them 
into his preſence, he implored their mercy. Two of 
them ſtruck him haſtily with their ſwords. But James 
Melvil, rebuking their paſſion, told them, that this work 
and judgment of God, though ſecret ought to be done 
with gravity, He reminded the cardinal, in general 
terms, of the enormity of his fins, and reproached him 
in a more particular manner with the death of Mr, 
Wiſhart. He ſwore, that no hopes of his riches, no 
dread of his power, and no hatred to his perſon, were 
any motives which actuated him; but that he was 
moved to accompliſh his deſtruction, by the obſtinacy 
and zeal manifeſted by him againſt Chriſt Jeſus and his 
holy Goſpel. Waiting for no anſwer to his harangue, 
he thraft the cardinal three times through the body 
with his dagger, on the 29th of May, 1546. | 

The rumour that the caltle was taken giving an alarm 
to the inhabitants of St Andrew's, they came in crowds 
to gratify their curioſity, and to offer their aſſiſtance, ac- 
cording to the ſentiments they entertained. The adhe- 
rents and dependents of the cardinal were clamorous to 
ſee him; and the conſpirators, carrying his dead body 
to the very place from which he had beheld the ſuffer- 
ings of Mr Wiſhart, expoſed it to their view. | 

The truce, in the mean time, which had been con- 
cluded with England was frequently interrupted ; but 
no memorable battles were fought. Mutual depreda- 
tions kept alive the hoſtile ſpirit of the two kingdems ; 


France, aud and while the repent was making military preparations, 


which gave the promiſe of important events, a treaty of 
peace was finithed between England and France, in 
which Francis I. took care to comprehend the Scottiſh 
nation, In this treaty it was ſtipulated by Henry, that 
he was not to wage war againſt Scotland, unleſs he 
ſtonld' be provoked by new and juſt cauſes of hoſtility. 

But the murderers of cardinal Beaton, apprehenſive 
of their ſafety, had diſpatched meſſengers into England, 
with applications to Henry for aſſiſtance; and being 
joined by more than 120 of their friends, they took 
the reſolution of keeping the caſtle, and af defending 
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rn, 
France, reſolved to embrace. this opportunity of | 
menting the diſturbances of Scotland... He — bury 4 21 
collect troops; and the regent and his counſellors preſſed 


France for ſupplies in men and money, and military ſtores 
and artillery. * . 


The high places which the cardinal Gerupiacd were p 2. 
filled up immediately upon his death. John Hamilton eee 
abbot of Paiſley was elected archbiſhop of St Andrew's, the mur- 
and George earl of Huntley was promoted to be chan- derers of 


y theſe officers the regent was urged to pro- m 


cellor. 
ceed with vigour againſt the conſpirators ; and it was a 
matter of the greateſt anxiety to him to recover his 
eldeſt ſon, whom they detained in cuſtody. - The clergy 
had, in the moſt ſolemn manner, pronounced them to 
be accurſed ; and agreed to furniſh, for four months, a 
monthly ſubſidy of 3000l. to defray the expence of re- 
ducing them to obedience. The queen-dowager and 
the French faction were eager, at the ſame time, to 
concur in avenging the aſſaſſination of a man to whoſe 
counſels and ſervices they were ſo greatly indebted. — 
And that no dangerous uſe might be made of the eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Arran, who, after his father, was 
the heir of the monarchy, an act of parliament was paſſ- 
ed, excluding him from his birthright while he remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the enemies of his country, and ſub- 
ſtituting his brothers in his place, according to their ſe- 
niority. The dark politics of Henry ſuggeſted the ne- 
ceſſity of this expedient z and in its meaning and tenden- 
cy there may be remarked the ſpirit and greatneſs of a 
free people. a 2 

A powerful army laid ſiege to the caſtle of St An- C 
drew's, and continued their operations during 


fortifications were ſtrong; and a communication with 
the beſieged was open by ſea to the king of England, 
who ſupphed them with arms and proviſions. The gar- 
riſon received bis pay, and the principal conſpirators 
had penſions from him. In return for his generoſify, 
they were engaged to promote the marriage of his fon 
with the young queen; to advance the reformation ; and 
to keep in cuſtody the eldeſt ſon of the regent. Nego- 
ciation ſucceeded to hoſtility; and as the regent expect- 
ed aſſiſtance from France, and the conſpirators had the 
proſpect of ſupport from an Engliſh army, both parties 
were diſpoſed to gain time. A treaty was entered into 
and tranſacted, in which the regent engaged to procure 
from Rome an abſolution to the conſpirators, and to 
obtain to them from the three eſtates an exemption 
from proſecutions of every kind. Upon the part of 
the beſieged, it was ſtipulated, that when theſe condi- 
tions were fulfilled, the caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered, and 
the regent's ſon be delivered up to him. 


cis I. alſo paid his debt to nature. 


Scottiſh war; and Henry II. the ſucceſſor of Francis 
was eager to ſhow his attention to the ancient ally © 
his nation. When the abſolution arrived from Rome, 
the conſpirators refuſed to conſider it as valid; and an 
expreſſion uſed by the pope, implying an abſurdity, ſur- 
niſhed an apology ſor their conduct. They knew that 
the counſellors of Edward VI. were making vigorous 
preparations to invade 3cotland ; they were contident 
of their preſent ability to defend themſelves ; and the 
advocates 


Henry, notwthflanding: bis treaty. with. $cottand.. 


| four St An- 
months; but no ſucceſs attended the aſſailants. The 9rew's be- 


In the mean W 
time Henry VIII. died; and a few weeks after Fran- Henry 

n But the former, be- VIII. and 
fore his death, had recommended the proſecution of the Francis l. 
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Scotland. advocates for the reformation encouraged them with 

hopes and with flattery. 
The ſavourers of the reformation, in the mean time, 
adopting" the intolerant waxims-of the Roman Catho- 
lies, were highly pleaſed with the aſſaſſination of Bea- 
ton; and many of them congratulated the conſpirators 
upon what they called their godly deed and enterpriſe. 
John Rough, who had formerly been chaplain to the 
TR Knox regent, entered the caſtle and joined them. At this 
egins to time alfo John Knox began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in an 
— eminent manner, both by his ſucceſs in argument and 
himſell. the unbounded freedom of his diſcourſe ; while the 
Roman clergy, everywhere defeated and aſhamed, im- 
plored the athitance of the regent and his council, who 
aſſured them that the laws againſt heretics ſhould be 

496 put in execution, 
2 of In the mean time the caſtle of St Andrew's apr in- 
n- 


* 4 veſted by a fleet of 16 fail under admiral Strozzi from 
er bl tas France, was obliged to capitulate. Honourable condi- 
” tions were granted to the conſpirators ; but after being 
conveyed to France, they were cruelly uſed, from the 
hatred entertained by the Catholics againſt the Proteſt- 
ants, Many were confined in priſons ; and others, 
among whom, ſays Dr Stuart, was John Knox, were 
ſent to the galleys. The caſtle itſelt was razed to the 

ground, 

497 The ſame year, 1547, Scotland was invaded by an 
a ax he" Evglith army under the duke of Somerſet, who had 
the 6k 7 been choſen protector of England during the minority 
hk. of Edward VI. The deſign of this invaſion was to 


oblige the Scots to comply with the ſcheme of Henry 
VIII. and conclude a marriage between Edward and 
the young queen of Scotland. The Engliſh army con- 
ſiſted of 18,000 men; beſides which the protector had 
a fleet of 60 ſal, one halt of which were thips of war, 
and the others conſiſted of veſſels laden with proviſions 
end military ſtores. On the other hand, the regent op- 
poſed him with an army of 40,000 men. Before the 
commencement of hoſtilities, however, the duke of So- 
merſet addreſſed a letter or manifeſto to the government, 
in which he preſſed the marriage with ſuch powerful ar- 
guments, and ſo clearly thowed the benefits which would 
reſult trom it to both nations, that the regent and his 
party, who were averſe to peace, thought proper to 
ſuppreſs it, and to circulate a report that the Engliſh 
had come to force away the queen, and to reduce the 
kingdom to a ſtate of dependence. All hopes of an 
accommodation being thus removed, the Engliſh army 
advanced in order to give battle to the Scots. They 
found the latter poſted in the moſt advantageous ſitua- 
tion, around the villages of Muſſelburgh, Invereſk, and 
Monckton ; ſo that he could not force them to un ac- 
tion, at the ſame time that he found himſelf in danger 
of having his communication with his ſhips cut off, which 
would have totally deprived his army of the means of 
ſubſiſtence. In this dangerous ſituation he had again 
recourſe to negociation, and offered terms ſtill more fa- 
vourable than before. He now declared himſelt ready 
to retire into England, and to make ample compenſa- 
tion for the injuries committed by his army, if the Scot- 
tiſh government would promiſe that the queen ſhould not 
be contracted to a foreign prince, but ſhould be kept at 
home till the was of age to chovſe a huſband for herſelf, 
with the conſent of the nobility. Thee: conceſſions in- 
creaſed the confidence of the regent ſo much, that, 
Vor. XVII, 
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ty was entertained by the Engliſh nation. 
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without taking advantage of the ſtrength of his ſitua- Scotland. 
tion, he reſolved to come to a general engagement.— bags pra 
The protector moved towards Pinkey, a gentleman's Battle of 
houſe to the eaſtward of Muſſelburgh; and the regent Viakey, 
conceiving that he meant to take refuge in his Ker, 
changed the ſtrong ground in which he was encamp- 

ed. He commanded his army to paſs the river Eſic, 

and to approach the Engliſh torces, which were poſted 

on the middle of Faſide-hill. The earl cf Angus led 

on the van ; the main body of the battle marched un- 

der the regent ; and the earl of Huntley commanded 

in the rear. It was the regent's intention to ſeize the 

top of the hill. The lord Gray, to defeat this purpoſe, 

charged the earl of Angus, at the head of the Englit! 
cavalry, They were received upon the points ot the 

Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer than the lances of 

the Englith horſemen, and put to flight. The earl of 
Warwick, more ſucceſsful with his command of infan- 

try, advanced to the attack. The ordnance from the 

fleet aſſiſted his operations; and a briſk fire from the 

Engliſh artillery, which was planted oa arilirg ground, 

ſerved ſtill more to intimidate the Scottiſh ſoldier y.— 

The remaining troops under the protector were moving 

ſlowly, and in the belt order, to take a ſhare in the 
engagement. The earl of Angus was not well ſup- 

ported by the regent and the earl of Huntley, A pa- 

nic ſpread itſelf through the Scottiſh army. It fled in 
different ways, preſenting a ſcene of the greateſt havoc 

and confuſion. Few periſhed in the fight; but the 


chaſe continuing in one direction to Edinburgh, and in hn 499 
another to Dalkeith, with the utmoſt fury, a prodigi- 208 3 


ous flaughter was made. The loſs of the conquerers h great 
did not amount to 500 men; but 10,000 ſoldiers pe- flaugliter. 
riſhed on the ſide of the vanquiſhed. A multitude of 
priſoners were taken; and among theſe the earl of 
Huntley, the lord high chancellor. 

Amidit the conſternation of this deciſive victory, 
the duke of Somerſet had a full opportunity of effec- 
tuating the marriage and union projected by Hen- 
ry VIII. and on the ſubject of which ſuch fond anxie- 
But the ca- 
bals of his enemis threatening his deſtruction at home, 
he yielded to the neceſſities of his private ambition, and 


marched back into England. He took precautions, 5c® 
however, to ſecure an entry into Scotland, both by ſea 8 


and land. A garriſon of 200 men was placed in the Ro dur 
iſle of St Columba in the Forth, and two ſhips of war England. 
were left as a guard to it. A garriſon was alſo ſtation- 
ed in the caſtle of Broughty, which was ſituated in 
the month of the Tay. When he paſſed through the 
Merſe and Teviotdale, the leading men of theſe counties 
repaired to him ; and taking an oath of allegiance to 
king Edward, ſurrendered their places of itrength. 
Some of theſe he demolithed, and to others he added 
new fort fications. Hume caſtle was garriſoned with 
200 men, and intruſted to Sir Edward Dudley ; and 
he poſted 3000 ſoldiers, with 200 pioneers, in the caſtle 
of Roxburgh, under the command of Sir Ralph Bul- 
mer. | 
The only reſource of the regent now was the hope 
of aſſiſtance from France. The young queen was lodged 
in the caſtle of Dumbarton, under the care of the lords 
Erſkine and Livingſtone ; and ambaſſadors were (ent to 
Henry II. of France, acquainting him with the diſaſter 
at Pinkey, and W n 6 aſſiſtance. The i * 
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Scotland. had afked permiſſion from the protector to treat of 
peace, and the eal of Warwick was appointed to wait prudent to retreat than to hazard a deciſive battle. He 
Farther for them at Berwick ; but none were ever ſent on the raiſed the ſiege of Haddington, and marched to Edin- 
ſucceſſes part of Scotland. It was not long, therefore, before burgh. The earl of Shrewſbary did not follow him to 
of the hoſtilities were recommenced by- the Engliſh. Lord force an engagement; jealouſies had ariſen between the 
Engliſh. Gray led an army into Scotland, fortified the town of Scots and the French. "The inſalence and -vanity of 


Haddington, took the caſtles of Yeſter and Dalkeith, 
laid waſte the Merſe, and the counties of Eaſt and Mid 
Lothian. On the other hand, in June 1548, Monſieur 
de Deſſe, a French officer of great reputation, _— 
ut Leith with 6000 ſoldiers, and a formidable train © 
artillery. | 

In the mean time the regent was in diſgrace on ac- 
eount of the diſaſter at Pinkey ; and the queen-dowager 
being diſpoſed to ſuperſede his authority, attempted to 
improve this circumſtance to her own advantage. As 
the perceived that her power and intereſt could beſt be 
ſupported by France, ſhe reſolved to enter into the 
{tri&teſt alliance with that kingdom. It had been pro- 
poſed that the. dauphin of France ſhould marry the 
queen of Scotland; and this propoſal now met with 
many partizans, the hoſt'lities of the Engliſh having 
loſt a great number of friends to the cauſe of that 
country. It was reſolved to ſend the queen immediate. 
ly to France, which would remove the cauſe of the 


the citizens. 


the latter, encouraged by their ſuperior ſkill in military 


by the calamities inſeparable from war; and after the 


conveyance of the young queen to France, the efficaci- 


ous and peculiar advantage conferred upon that king- 
dom by this tranſaction was fully underſtood, and ap- 
peared to them to be highly diſgraceful and impolitic. 
In this ſtate of their humour, Deſſe found not at Edin- 
burgh the reception he expected. The quaitering of 
his foldiers produced diſputes, which ended in an infur- 
rection of the inhabitants, The French fired among 
Several perſons of diſtinction fell, and 
among theſe were the provoſt of Edinburgh and his ſon, 
The national diſcontents and inquietudes were driven, 
8 this event, to the moſt dangerous extremity; and 

eſſe, who was a man of ability, thought of giving 
employment to his troops, and of flattering the people 
by the ſplendour ot ſome martial exploit, | 


between the 


arts, had offended the quick and impatient ſpirit of the French. 
former. The fretfulneſs of the Scots was augmented 


The earl of Shrewſbury, after ſupplying Hadding- 1 
ton with troops, proviſions, and military ftores, retired ful attempt 
with his army into England. Its garriſon, in the en- on Had- 
joyment of ſecurity, and unſuſpicious of danger, might dington. 


perſent contentions, and her ſubſequent marriage with 
the dauphin would in the fulleſt manner confirm the 
friendſhip betwixt the two nations. The French go- 
vernment alſo entered deeply into the ſcheme ; and in 


order to promote it made preſents of great value to 
many of the Scottiſh nobility. The regent himſelf was 
gained over by a penſion of 12,000 livers, and the title 


be ſurpriſed and overpowered. Marching im the night, 
Deſſe reached this important polt ; and deſtroying a 
fort of obſervation, prepared to ſtorm the main gates 


Tic ana of duke of Chatelherault- Monſieur de Villegagnon of the city, when the garriſon took the alarm. A 
ſ-nt to who commanded fcur galleys in the harb« ur of Leith, French deſerter painting-a double cannon o the thickeſt 
France. making a feint as if he intended to proceed inſtantly to ranks of the aflailants, the ſhot was incredibly de- 
France, tacked about to the north, and, ſailing round ſtrudive, and threw them into confuſion. In the 
the iſles, received the queen at Dumbarton; whence he height of their conſternation, a vigorous ſally was 
conveyed her to France, and delivered her to her made by the belieged. Deſſe renewed the aſſault in 
uncles the princes of Lorraine, in the month of July the morning, and was again diſcomfited. He now 
1548. turned his arms againſt Broughty caſtle; and though pete the 
Theſe tranſaRions did not put an end to the military unable to reduce it, he yet recovered the neighbouring Freuch ge- 
operations. The ſiege of Haddington had been under- town of Dundee, which had fallen into the poſſeſſi n nera) pains 
taken as ſoon as the French auxilianes arrived awd of the enemy. Hume caſtle was retaken by ſtratagem. ſome ad- 
was now conducted with vigour. To reinforce the Deſſe entered Jedbuigh, and put its garriſon to the Vantage. 
garriſon, 150c horſe advanced from Berwick ; but an ſword. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ravaged the 
umbuſcade being laid for them, they were intercepted, Engliſh borders in different incurſions, and obtained ſe- 
303 and almoſt totally deſtroyed. Another body of Eng- veral petty victories. Leith, which from a ſmall village 
The Eng- lith troops, however, which amounted only to 300 per- had grown into a town, was fortified by him; and the 
Wes rp 0 ſ-ns, was more ſucceſsful. Eluding the vigilance of ifland of Inchkeith, which is nearly oppoſite to that 


ral checks. 


the Scots and the French, they were able to enter 
Haddington, and to ſupply the beſieged with ammuni- 
tion and proviſions. The lord Seymour, high admiral 
of England, made a deſeent upon Fite with 1200 
men, and ſome pieces of artillery; but was driven back 
to his ſhips with great ſlaughter by James Stuart, na- 


' tural brother to the young queen, who oppoſed him at 


the head of the militia of the county. A ſecond de- 
ſcent was made by him at Montroſe ; but being equally 
unſucceſsſul there, he was vbliged to leave Scotland 
without performing any important or memorable at- 
chievement. | 

Having collected an army of 17,000 men, and add- 
ing to it 3200 German Proteſtants, the protector put 
it un der the direction of the earl of Shrewſbury. Up- 
en the approach ofthe Engliſh, Deſſe, though he had 


harbour, being occupied by Englith troops, he under- 
took to expel them, and made them priſoners after a 
briſk encounter, 
His activity and valour could not, however com- 
poſe the diſcontents of the Scottiſh nation; and the 
queen-dowager having written to Heury II. to recal 
him, he was ſucceeded in his command by Monſieur de 
Thermes, who was accompanied into Scotland by Mon- 
luc biſhop of Valence, a perſon highly eſteemed for his 
addreſs and ability. This ecclcfiaſtic was defigned to 
ſapply the loſs of Cardinal Beaton, and to diſcharge the 
office of lord high chancellor of Scotland. But the 
jealouſies of the nation increaſing, and the queen-dow- 
ager herſelf ſuſpecting his ambition and turbulence, he 
attained not the dignity, and ſoon returned to his own 
country, 
b De 


— 
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geotlend. De Thermes brought with him from France a rein- 
A fercement of 1000 foot, 2000 horſe, and 100 men- 
farther ſuc. At- arms. He erected a fort at Aberlady, to diſtreſs 
ceſſes of the the garriſon of Haddington, and to intercept its ſup- 
French. plies of proviſion. At Coldingham he deſtroyed a 
trop of Spaniards in the Engliſh pay. Faſt-caſtle 
was regained by furpriſe. Diſtractions in the Engliſh 
court did not permit the protector to act vigorouſly in 
the war. The earl of Warwick was diverted from 
marching an army into Scotland. An infeftious diſ- 
temper had broken out in the garriſon at Haddington ; 
and an apprehenſion prevailed, that it could not hold 
out for any length of time againſt the Scots, The earl 
of Rutland, therefore, with a body of troops, entered 
the town; and after ſetting fire to it, conducted the 
_. garriſon and artillery to Berwick. The regent, in the 
poſſeſſion of Haddington, was ſolicitous to recover the 
other places which were yet in the power of the Eng- 
liſh. - De Thermes laid fiege to Broughty caſtle, and 
took it. He then beſieged Lawder; and the garriſon 
og Was about to ſurrender at diſcretion, when the news ar- 
Peace con- Tived that a peace was concluded between France, Eng- 
eluded, land, and Scotland. 

By this treaty Henry II. obtained the reſtitution 
of Boulogne and its dependencies, which bad been 
taken from him by the king of England, and for 
which he paid 400,000 crowns, No oppoſition was 
to be given to the marriage of the queen of Scotland 
with the dauphin : the fortreſſes of Lawder and Dou- 
glas were to be reſtored to the Scots, and the Engliſh 

zog Were to deltroy the caſtles of Roxburgh and Eymouth. 
The queen- Aſter the ratification of the articles, the queen-dowager 


dowager embarked with Leon Strozzi for France, attended by 
e and many of the nobility. Having arrived there, ſhe com- 
ſchemes municated to the king her deſign of aſſuming the go- 


agamſt the vernment of Scotland, and he promiſed to aſſiſt her to 


regent. the utmoſt of his power. But the jealouſy which pre- 
vailed between the Scots and French rendered the ac- 
compliſhment of this deſign very difficult. To remove 

the regent by an act of power might endanger the 

ſcheme altogether ; but it might be poſſible to perſuade 

him to reſign his office voluntarily. For this purpoſe 

intrigues were immediately commenced ; and indeed the 

regent himſelf contributed to promote their ſchemes by 

his violent perſecution of the reformed. The peace was 

hardly proclaimed, when be provoked the public re- 

$ro fentment by an action of ſanguinary inſolence. Adam 
Adam Wallace, a man of ſimple manners, but of great zeal 
Wallace for the reformation, was accuſed of bereſy, and brought 
eee to trial in the church of the Black Friars at Edinburgh. 
religion, In the preſence of the regent, the earls of Angus, 


Huntley, Glencairn, and other perſons of diſtinction 
and rank, he was charged with preaching without any 
authority of law, with baptizing one of his own chil- 
dren, and with denying the doctrine of purgatory ; 
and it was ſtrenuouſly objected to him, that he ac- 
counted prayers to the ſaints and the dead to be an uſe- 
leſs ſuperſtition; that he had pronounced the maſs to be 
an idolatrous ſervice, and that he had affirmed that the 
bread and wine in the ſacrament of the altar, after the 
words of the conſecration, do not change their nature, 
but continue to be bread and wine. Theſe offences 
were eſteemed too terrible to admit of any pardon.— 
Tbe earl of Glencairn alone proteſted againſt his pu- 
niſhment. The pious ſufferer bore with reſignation the 
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contumelious infults of the clergy ; znd by his courage Scotland. 

and patience at the ſtake gave a lauction to the opinions 

he had embraced. | 51 
Other acts of atrocity and violence [{tiined the admi- Other iu- 

niſtration of the regent. In his own palace, William ſtances of 

Crichton, a man of family and reputation, was aſſaſ- -_ Men 

ſinated by the 1-rd Semple. No attempt was made to Y N 

puniſh the murderer. His daughter was the concubine injaltiee. 

of the archbilhop of St Andrew's, and her tears and in- 

treaties were more powerful than juitice. John Melvil, 

a perſon reſpectable by his birth and his fortune, had 

written to an Engliſh gentlemen, recommending to his 

care a friend who at that time was a captive in Eng- 

land. This letter contained no improper information 

in matters of (tate, and no ſuſpicion of any crime againſt 

Melvil could be inferred from it. Yet the regent brought 

him to trial upon a charge of high treaſon ; and, fur 

an act of humanity and friendſhip, he was condemned 

to loſe his head. The eſtate of Melvil, forfeited to his 

family, was given to David the youngeſt ſon of the re- 

gent, 512 

Amidſt the pleaſures and amuſements of the French Schemes of 

court, the queen-dowager was not inattentive to the the queen» 

ſcheme of ambition which ſhe had projected. The earls OT 

of Huntley and Sutherland, Mariſchal and Caſſilis, with . 

the lord Maxwell, and other perſons of eminence who 

had accompanied her to France, were gained over to her 

intereſts. Robert Carnegie of Kinnurd, David Panter 

biſhop of Roſs, and Gavin Hamilton commendator of 

Kilwinning, being alſo at this time in that kingdom, 

and having the greateſt weight with the regent, were 

treated with a moſt punQilious reſpet. Henry de- 

clared to them his earneſt wiſh that the queen-dowager 

might attain the government of Scotland. In caſe the 

regent ſhould conſent to this mraſure, he expreſſed a 

firm inteution that no detriment ſhoul4 happen to his 

conſequence and affairs; and he deſired them to inform 

him, that he bad already confirmed his title of date of 

Chatelherault, had advanced his ſon to be captain of the 

Scots gendarmes in France, and was ready to tender 

other marks of favour to his family and relations. Up- 

on this buſineſs, and with this meſſage, Mt Carnegie was 

diſpatched to Scotland; and a few days af er, he was 

followed by the biſhop of Roſs. The biſh p being a 

man of eloquence and authority, obtained, though with 

great difficulty, a promiſe from the regent to reſign his 

high office; and for this ſervice he received, as a recom- 

penſe, an abbey in Poitou. 313 
The queen-dowager, full of hopes, now prepared to she returns 

return to Scotland, and in her way thither made uſe of to Srot- 

a ſafe · conduct obtained from Edward VI. by the king 888 

of France. The Engliſh menarch, however, had not 

yet forgot the beautiful queen of Scotland ; and did 

not fail to urge his ſuperiority of claim to her over the 

dauphia. The queen-dowager did not ſeriouſly enter 

upon the buſineſs ; only in general terms complained of 

the hoſtilities committed by the Englith ; and two days 

aſter this converſation, ſhe proceeded towards Scotland, 

where ſhe was conducted by the Earl of Bothwel, lord 

Hume, and ſome other noblemen, to Edinburgh, amidit 

the acclamations of the people. She had not long been 

returned to the capital, when the bad condut of the 

regent afforded her an opportunity of exerting her in- 

fluence and addreſs to the advantage of her projet. 

The regent having propoſed a judicial circuit through 
| Dz the 
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$cotlan*, the kingdom, under pretence of repreſiing crimes and 
3 


diſorders, moleſted the people by plunder and rapine. 
Great fines were levied for offences pretended as well as 
real ; ard the Proteſtants in particular ſeemed to be the 
objects of his diſpleaſure and ſeverity. In his progrels 
he was accompanied by 112 queen - dowager: and as ſhe 
affected to Lehave ia a manner directly oppoſite, the 
moſt diſagreeable compatitons were made between her 
and the regent. The biſhop of Roſs to whom he had 
promiſed to reſign his cflice, did not fail to put him in 
mind ef his engagements; but he had now altered his 
7 11d, and wilhed fill to continne in power. His reſo- 
lition, however, filed him on the firſt intimation of a 
parliamentary inquiry into the errors cf his adminiſtra- 
An agreement with the queen-dowager then took 
luce; and it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne upon the death of the queen without ifſue ; 
that his ſon ſhould enjoy the command of the gen- 
darmes ; that no inquiry ſhould be made into his expen- 
diture of the royal treaſures; that no ſcrutiny into his 
government ſhould take place: and that he ſhould en- 
joy in the moſt ample manner bis Cuchy and his pen- 
tion. Thefe articles were ratified at an affenibly of par- 
liament, and the queen dowager was formally inveſted 
with,1he regency. | 

Mary of Lorraine, the new repert, F {be had 
with great dMiculty attained the fummit of her wiſhes, 
ſeemed to be much leſs verſant in the arts of govern- 
ment than of iatrigne., She was ſcarcely ſettled in her 


ders herſelf new office when ſhe rendered herſelf unpopular in two 


atupopular, 


reſpects; one was by her too great attachment to France 
and the other by her perſecution of the reformed reli- 
gion. She was entirely guided by the councils of her 
Brothers the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lor- 
raine; and paid by tar too much attention to M. d'Oy- 
ſe] the French ambaſſador, whom they recommended 
19 her as an able and faithful miniſter. Several high of- 
ces were filled with Frenchmen, which excited in the 
l:ighe{t degree the reſentment of the Scottith nobility; 
and the commonalty were inſtantly prejudiced againſt 
her by the partiality ſhe ſhowed to the Papiſts. At 
firlt, however, {the enacted many ſalutary laws; and 
viiiie ſhe made a progreſs herſelf through the ſouthern 
provinces of the kingdom to hold julticiary courts, 
me endeavoured to introduce order and law into the 
weltern counties and ifles; firſt by the earl of Hunt- 
ley, and afterwards by the earls cf Argyle and Athole 
to whom ſhe granted commiſſions for this purpoſe with 
ef:&ual powers. In another improvement, which the 
queen-regent attempted by the advice of her French 
council, the found herſelf oppoſed by her own people. 
It was propoſed that the poſſeſſions of every proprietor 
of land in the kingdom ſhould be valued aud entered in- 
to regiſters ; and that a proportional payment ſhould be 
made by each. The application of this fund was to 
maintain a regular and ſtanding body of ſoldiers. This 
guard or army, it was urged, being at all times in readi- 
neſs to march againſt an enemy, would protet effectu - 
ally the frontiers ;z and there would no longer be any 
neceſſity for the nobles to be continually in motion on 
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ſ o much affected with his reaſonings and rhetoric, that 


8 O 


every rumour of hoſtility or incurſion from Engliſh in- g end. 


vaders. 
mend theſe meaſures. A perpetual tax and a ſtanding 
army were conceived to be the genuine characteriſtics 
of deſpotiſm. All ranks of men conſidered themſelves 
inſulted and abuſed z and zoo tenants of the crown 
aſſembling at Ed nburgh, and giving way to their in- 
dignation, ſent their remonſtrances to the-queen-regent 
in ſuch ſtrong and expreſſive language, as induced her 
to abandon the ſcheme, Vet (till the attempt which ſhe 
had made left an impreſſion on the minds of the people. 


They ſuſpected her to be a ſecret enemy to their 50. 
that 


vernment and libertizs; and they were convinced 
Henry II. was engaging her in refinements and artifices, 
that he might reduce Scotland to be a province of 
France, 


No art, however, or argument, could recom. - 
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While an alarm about their civil rights was ſpread- John Knox 
ing itſelf among the people, the Proteſtants were riſing encourages 
daily in their ſpirit and in their hopes, John Knox (e) theref Ha 


whoſe courage had been confirmed by misfortunes, ande 


whoſe talents have improved by exerciſ:, was at tl. is time 


making a progreſs through Scotland. The characteriſ- 


tic peculiarities cf Popery were the favourite topics of 
his declamation and cenſure. He treated the maſs, in 
particular, with the moſt ſovereign contempt, repreſent- 
ing it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the nobility 
and gentry afforded him countenance and protection. 
They invited him to preach at their houſes, and they 
partook with him in the ordinances of religion after the 
reformed method. Religious ſocieties and afſemblies 


were held publicly, in detiance of the Papiſts; and ce- 


lebrate* preachers were courted with aſſiduity and bribes 
to reſide and officiate in particular diſtricts and towns. 
The clergy cited him to appear before them at Edin- 
burgh, in the church of the Black-friars. On the ap- 
pointed day he preſented himſelt, with a numerous at- 
tendance of gentlemen, who were determined to exert 
themſelves in his behalf. The prieſthood did not chooſe 
to proceed in his proſecution; and Knox encoura- 
ged by this ſymptom of their fear, took the reſolution 
to explain and incalcate his doctrines repeatedly and 
openly in the capital city of Scotland. In 1556, the 
earl of Genclairn allured the earl Mariſchal to hear the 
exhortations of this celebrated preacher ; and they were 


— 
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Writes an 
offenſive 


they requeſted him to addreſs the queen-regent up- letter to 


on the ſubje of the reformation of religion. 


In com- the queer 


pliance with this requeſt, he wrote a letter in very diſa- regent. 


gree ble terms; and the earl of Glencairn delivered it 
with his own hand, in the expeQation that ſome advan- 


tage might in this manner be obtained for the retormed, 


But the queen-regent was no leſs offended with the 
freedom of the nobleman than the preacher ; and after 
peruſing the paper, ſhe gave it to James Beaton arch- 


biſhop of Glaſgow, with an expreſſion of diſdain, « Here, 


my lord, is a paſquil.” 


; , . a 52 
Amidſt theſe occupations, John Knox received an in- Goes to 
vitation to take the charge of the Engliſh congregation Geneva, 


at Geneva; which he accepted. The clergy called up- 


on him in his abſence, to appear before them, condemn. 


ed 


—— — 2 
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() When he was ſent to France (lays Dr Stuart), with the conſpirators againſt Cardial Beaton, he was 


conkned to the galleys ; but had obtained his liberty in the latter end of the year 1549. 


and is burnt} 
in cfhgy. 


1 8 0 O 1 29 | SCO 
eech, ed him to death as a heretic, and ordered him to be perceived the riſing ſtorm, was in a difficult fituitien. Scotland. 
burned in effigy. | 


521 A power ſul combination threatened ruin to the church ; 1Wt! 
Progreſs of The injurious treatment of John Knox did not in the and he had ſeparated himſelf from the politics of the 
the reſor= leaſt obſtruct the progreſs of the reformation. Deſer- queen-regent. The zeal of the Roman Catholics point- 
mation. 


tions were made from Popery in ever; town and vulage; 
and even many members of the church, both f.cular 

And regular, were forward to embrace, the new princi- 
ples, and to atone. for their paſt miſtakes by the bitter- 
eſt railleries againſt the corruptions and the folly ot the 
Romiſh faith. The prieſts were treated in all places 
with ridicule and contempt. The images, crueifizes, 
und relics, which ſerved to rouſe the decaying tervours 
of ſuperſtition, were ſtolen from the churches, and tram- 
pled under f>0t, The biſhops implored the aflittance of 
the quzen regent, Citations were mo to the preach- 
ers to appear in their defence. hey obeyed ; but 
with ſuch a ſormidable retinne, that it was with dith- 
culty ſhe was permitted to apologile for her conduct. 
James Chalmers of Gaitgirth, preſſing forward from the 
crowd, addteſſed himſelt to her: We vow to God, 
that the devices of the prelates ſhall not be carried into 
execution. We are oppreſſed to maintain them in their 
idleneſs. They ſeek to undo and murder our preachers 
and us; and we are determined to ſnbmit no longer to 
this wickedneſs.” The multitude applauding his ſpeech, 
put their hands to their daggers. 

A truſty meſſenger was d ipatched to Geneva, invi- 
ting John Knox to return to his own country. But in 
the infancy of their connection, the Proteſtants being 
apprehenſive of one another, uncertain in their counſels, 
or being deſerted by perſons upon whom chey had re- 
lied, it appeared to them that they had ad pred this 
meaſure without a due preparation; aud, by oppolite 
diſpatches, Knox was requelted to delay his journey for 
ſome time. 2 

To this zealous reformer their unſteadineſs was a mat- 
ter of {ſerious affliction ; and in the answer he tranimit- 
ted to their letters, he rebuked them with ſeverity : but 
amidit this correction, he inireated them not to faint 
under their purpoſes, from appreheniions of danger, 
which, be ſaid, was to ſeparate themlelves from the ta- 
vour of God, and to provoke his vengeance. To par- 
ticular perſous he wrote other addreites ; and to all of 

The firſt them the greatelt attention was paid. In 1557, a for. 
covenants mal bond of agreement, which obtained the appellation 
of the firft covenant, was entered into, and all the more 
eminent perſons who tavoured the reformation were in- 
vited to ſubſcribe it. The earls of Argyle, Glencairn, 
and Morton, with the lord Lorn, and John Ertkine of 
Dun, led the way, by giving it the ſanction of their 
names. All the f{ub'cribers to this deed, renouncing 
the ſuperſtitions and idolatry of the church of Rome, 
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promiled to apply continually cheir whole power and 


wealth, and even to give up their lives, to forward and 
eſtabliſh the word of God: They diſtinguiſned the re- 
formed, by calling them the Congregation of Chriſt ; and 
by the opprobrious title of the Congregation of Satan, 

523 they peculiarized the favourers of Popery. 
John Knox Alter the leaders of the reformation had ſubſcribed 
and alvin the firſt covenantythey addreſſed letters to John Knox, 
EW into urging in the ſtrongeſt terms his return to Scotland; 
<0rand, and that their hopes of his aſſiſtance might not be diſ- 
appointed, they ſent an addreſs to John Calvin, the ce- 
lebrated reformer, begging him to join his commands to 
their intreaties. The archbiſhop of St Andrew's, who 


garded with ſcorn. 


ed cut lirong meaſures to him; and his difpelitions 

were pacific. The clergy were offerded with his re- 

miſſneſs and neglect of duty. "The reformers deteſt ed 

his looſeneſs cf principles, and were ſhocked with the 

diſſolute dept avity of his life and converſation. He re- 

ſol ved to try the force of addieſs, and did not ſacceed. 

He then reſolved to be ſevere, and was ſtill more unſuc- 

ceſstul, 424 
The earl of Argyle was the moſt powerſul of the re- The arck— 

forrn.d leaders. Lo allure him from his party, the biſhop of 

archbiſhop of St Andrew's employed the agency of Sir dt An- 

David Hamilton. But the kindneſs he affected, and erally = 

the advices he beſtowed, were no compliment to the un- l 


” Þ . Vaili to . 
derſtanding of this nobleman; and his threats were re- duce the 


The reformers, inſtzad of lofing car! of Ar» 
their courage, felt a ſentiment cf exultation and tr Ec 
umph; and the earl of Argyle happening to die about 
this time, he not only maintained the new doctrines in 
his laſt moments, but int reated his ſon to ſeek for bo- 
nour in promoting the public preaching of the G. ſi e 
and jeſus Chriſt, and in the utter ruin of ſuperititio- 
and idolatry. 
It was determined by the archbiſhop and prelates, 
that this dizappointment fhouid be ſucceeded by furiois 525 
perſecution of the reformed. Walter Mill, a prieſt, had Wlter 
neglected to officiate at the altar; and having been long ou 42 
under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, was carried to St An- 3 of 
drew's committed to priſon, and accuſed before the religion. 
archbiſhop and his ſaffragans. He was in an extreme 
cld age; and he had ſtruggled all his life with poverty. 
He ſunk not, however, under the hardneſs of his fate. 
To the articles of his accuſation he replied with fivnal 
recolle&ion and fortitude. The firmn-fs of his mind, 
in the emaciated ſtate of his body, ex ited admiration. 
The inſults of his enemies, and their contempt, ſerved 
to diſcover his ſuperiority over them. When the cler- 
gy declared him a heretic, no ternporal judge could be 
tound to condemn him to the fire. He was reſpited to 
another day; and ſo great ſympathy prevailed for his 
misfortunes, that it was neceſſary to allure one of the 
archbiſhop's domeſtics to ſupply the place of the civil 
power, and to pronounce the ſentence of condemna:ion. 
When brought to the ſtake, the reſolution of this ſullerer 
did not forſake him. He praiſed God, that he had been 
called to ſeal up the truth with his life; and he conju- 
red the people, as they would eſcape eternal death, not 
to be over come by the errors and the artifices of monks 
and prieſts, abbots and biſhops. 52 
The barbarity of this execution affected the refor- The Pro- 
mers with inexprefiible horror. Subſcriptions for mu- teſtants re 
tual defence were taken. Ihe leaders of the reforma. fle to a& 
, . . —_— | ſert heir 
tion, diſperſing their emiſſaries to every quarter, encou- hte. 
raged the vehemence ct the multitude. The cove- 8 
nant to eſtabliſh a new form of religion extended far 
and wide. The ſharp point of the ſword, not th? calm 


exertions of inquiry, was to decide the diſputes of theo- 
logy. 

When the leaders of the reformation were appriſed 
of the ardent zeal of the people, and conſidered the 
great number of ſubſcriptions whiclr had been collected 
in 


the different counties of che kingdom, they allembled 
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Petition ſupplication of the who 
the queen- he preſented to the queen-regent z which, after com- 


regent. 


528 
Articles of 
the refor= 
mation. 


86 o 
the ſteps to be purfued. It 


was reſolved, 1 E. that 1 r c . 
e body © ro 


plaining of the injuries they had ſuffered, ſhould require 
her to beſtow upon them her ſupport and aſſiſtance, and 
urge her to proceed in the work of a reformation. Lo 
explain their full meaning, «ſchedule, containing parti- 
cular demands, was at the ſame time to be preſented 
to her ſerutiny. To Sir James Sandilands of Calder 
they committed the important charge of their manifeſto 
and articles of reformation 3 and in appointing him to 
this commiſſion, they conſulted the reſpect which was 
due both to the government and to themſelves, His 


character was in the highelt eſtimation. His ſervices to 


his country were numerous; his integrity and honour 
were ſuperior to all ſuſpicion ; and his age and experi- 
ence gave him authority and reverence. 

The petition or ſupplication of the Proteſtants was 
expreſſed in ſtrong but reſpectſul terms. They told 
the queen-regent, that though they had been provoked 
by great injuries, they had yet, during a long period, 
abſtained from aſſembling themſelves, and from making 
known to her their complaints. Baniſhment, confiſca- 
tion of goods, and death in its molt cruel ſhape, were 
evils with which the reformed had been afflicted ; and 


they were ſtill expoſed to theſe dreadful calamities. 


Compelled by their ſufferings, they peſumed to aſk a 
remedy againſt the tyranny of the prelates and the eſtate 
eccleſiaſtical. They had uſurped an unlimited domina- 
tion over the minds of men. Whatever they command- 
ed, though without any ſanction from the word of God, 
mult be obeyed. Whatever they prohibited, though trom 
their own authority only, it was neceſſary to avoid. All 
arguments and remonſtrances were equally fruitleſs and 


| vain, The fire, the faggot, and the ſword, were the 


weapons with which the church enforced and vindica- 
ted her mandates. By theſe, of late years, many of 
their brethren had fallen; and upon this account they 
were troubled and wounded in their conſciences. For 
conceiving themſelves to be a part of that power which 
God had eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, it was their duty 
to have defended them, or to bave concurred with them 
in an open avowal of their common religion. They 
now take the opportunity to make this avowal. Tuey 
break a ſilence which may be miſinterpreted intq a jui- 
tification of the cruelties of their enemies. And diſ- 
daining all farther diſſimulation in matters which con- 
cern the glory of God, their preſent happinels, and 
their future ſalvation, they demand, that the original 
purity of the Chriſtian religion ſhall be reſtored, and 
that the government ſhall be ſo improved, as to afford 
to them a fecurity in their perſons, their opinions, and 
their property. | 

With this petition or ſupplication of the Proteſtants, 
Sir James Sandilands preſented their ſchedule of de- 
mands, or the preliminary articles of the reformation. 


they were in the ſpirit of their ſupplication, and of the 


following tenor. 

I. It ſhall be lawful to the reformed to peruſe the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; and to employ alſo 
their native language in prayer publicly and in private. 

II. It ſhall be permitted to any perſon qualified by 
knowledge, to interpret and explain the difficult paſ- 
ſages in the Scriptures, | | 


130 ] 


III. The eleQicn of miniſters ſhall take place acce rd - Bcotlb d. 
ing to the rules of the primitive church and thoſe who r —. 
* 
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elect ſhall inquire diligently into the lives and doctrines 


of the perſons whom they admit to the clerical office. 


IV. The holy ſacrament of baptiſm ſhall be cele- 


brated inthe vulgar tongue, that its inſtitution and va- 
ture may be the more generally underſtood,” 


V. The holy ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ſhal 
hkewiſe be ad. niniſtered in the vulgar tongue; and in 
this communion, as well as in the ceremonial of bap- 
tiſm, a becoming reſpe& ſhall be paid to the plain in- 
ſtitution of Chill Jeſus. : 72 | 

VI. The wicked and licentious lives of the biſhops 
and eſtate eccleſiaſtical ſhall be reformed ; and if they 
diſcharge not the duties of true and faithful paſtors, 
they ſhall be compelled to deſiſt from their miniſtry and 
functions. . | 

The queen-regent now found it neceſſary to flatter 
the Proteſtants. She aſſured them by Sir 7 


and that, in the mean time, they might, without mo- 
leſtation, employ the vulgar tongue in their prayers and 
religious exerciſes, But, upon the pretence that no 
encouragement might be given to tumults and rior, ſhe 
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dilands, their orator or commiſſioner, that every thing flattered 


they could legally deſire ſhould be granted to them; ty the 
queen-res 


gent. 


requeſted that they would hold no public aſſemblies in 


Edinburgh or Leith. The Congregation, for this name 
was now aſſumed by the Proteſtants, were tranſported 
with theſe tender proofs of her regard ; and while they 
ſought to advance ſtill higher in her efteem by the in- 
offenſive quietneſs of their carriage, they were encou- 
raged in the undertaking they had begun, and anxious 
to accompliſh the work of the reformation. 

Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congregation 
ſcrnple to communicate the articles of the intended re- 
formation. The clergy received their demands with a 
ſtorm of rage, which died away in an innocent debility. 
Upon recovering from their paſſions, they offered to 
ſubmit the controverſy between them and the reformed 
to a public diſputation. 
refuſe this mode of trial; and deſired, as their only con- 
ditions, that the Scriptures might be conſidered as the 
ſtandards of orthodoxy and truth, and that thoſe of 
their brethren who were in exile and under perſecution 
might be permitted to aſſiſt them. Theſe requeſts, 


though reaſonable in a high degree, were not complied 


with ; and the church would allow no rule of right but 
the canon law and its own councils. Terms of recon- 
ciliation were then offered on the part of the eſtate ec- 
cleſiaſtical. It held out to the Proteſtants the liberty 


S3 
They oſſer 
to diſpute 
The Congregation did not with the 
Romiſh 


Clergy. 


of praying and adminiſtering the ſacraments in the val- 


gar tongue, if they would pay reverence to the maſs, 
acknowledge purgatory, invoke the ſaints, and admit 


of petitions for the dead. To conditions ſo ineffectual 


and abſurd the Congregation did not deign to return 
any anſwer. | 
The meeting of the parliament approached. The 
parties in contention were agitated with anxieties, ap- 
prehenſions, and hopes. An expectation of a firm and 
open aſſiſtance from the queen-regent gave courage to 


the reformed ; and, from the parliamentary influence of 


- their friends in the greater and the lefſer baronage, they 


expected the moſt important ſervices. They drew up 
with eagerneſs the articles which they wiſhed to be 
paſſed 


, 


* 
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, paſſed into a law ; and as the ſpirit and ſenſe of their 
—— tranſactions are to be gathered in the completeſt man- 
Preſent ner from the papers which were framed by themſelves, 
- their arti- it is proper to attend to them with a punctilious exact- 
cles to the neſs. | Their petitions were few and explicit. 
queen-re- _ I. They could not, in conſequence of principles which 
gent. they had embraced from a conviction of their truth, par- 

ticipate in the Romiſh religion. It was therefore their 
delire, that all the acts of parliament, giving authority 
to the church to proceed againſt them as heretics, ſhould 

be abrogated ; or, at leaſt that their power ſhould be 
ſuſpended till the diſputes which had ariſen were deter- 
mined and brought to a concluſion, 

II. They did not mean that all men ſhould be at li- 
berty to profeſs what religion they pleaſed, without 
the control of authority. They coniented that all tranſ- 
greſlors in matters of ſaith ſhould be carried before the 

temporal judge. But it was their with that the clergy 
ſhould have only the power to accuſe; and they thought 
it conformable to jutſtice, that a copy of the criminal 
charge ſhould be lodged with the party upon trial, and 
that a competent time {ſhould be allowed him to deiend 
himſelf. | 

III. They inſiſted, that every defence conſiſtent with 
law ſhould be permitted to the party accuſed ; and that 

objections to witneſſes, founded in truth and reaſon, 
ſhould operate to his favour, | 

IV. They deſired that the party accuſed ſhould have 
permiſſion to interpret and explain his own opinions; 
and that his declaration ſhould carry a greater evidence 
than the depoſition of any witneſs ; as no perion ought 
to be puniſhed for religion, who is not obſtinate in a 
wicked or damnable tenet. 

V. In fine, they urged, that no Proteſtant ſhould be 
condemned for hereſy, without being convicted, by the 
word of God, of the want ot that faith which is neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation. 

The Congregation preſented theſe articles to the 
queen-regent, expecting that the would not only pro- 
poſe them to the three eſtates aſſembled in parliament, 
but employ all her influence to recommend them. 
But finding themlclves diſappointed, they began to ſuſ- 
pect her ſincerity ; and they were ſenſible that their pe- 
titions, though they ſhould be carried in parliament, 
could not pats into a law withouc her conſent. They 
therefore abltained from preſenting them; but as their 
complaints and deſires were fully known in parliament, 
they ordered a ſolemn declaration to be read there in 
their behalf, and demanded that it ſhould be inſerted in 
the records of the nation. In this declaration, after ex- 
preſſing their regret tor having been diſappointed in 
their ſcheme of reformation, they proteſted, that no 
blame ſhould be imputed to them for continuing in their 
religion, which they believed to be founded in the word 
of God ; that no danger of life, and no political pains, 
ſhould be incurred by them, for, diſregarding flatutes 
which ſupport idolatry, and for violating rites which 
are ot human invention; and that, if inſurrections and 
tumults ſhould diſturb the realm, from the diverſity of 
religious opinions, and if abuſes ſhould be corrected by 
. violence, all the guilr, diſorder, and inconvenience thence 
ariling, inſtead ot being applied to them, ſhould be aſcri- 
bed to thoſe ſolely who had refuſed a timely redreſs of 
wrongs, and who had deſpiſed petitions preſented with 
the humility of faithful ſubj:cts, and for the purpoſe of 
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eſtabliſhing the commandments of God, and a moſt juſt Scotland. 


and falutary reformation, | — 

The three eſtates received this formidable proteſt with 
attention and reſpect; but the intention of inſerting it in 
the national records was abandoned by the Congrega- 
tion, upon a formal promile trom the queen-regent, that 
all the macters in controverly ſhould ſpeedily be brought 
by her to a fortunate itlue. 

While the Proteſtants were thus making the moſt vi- 
gorous exertions in behalf of their ſpiritual liberties, the 
queen-regent, in order to eſtabliſh herſe:f the more ef- 
tectually, uſed every effort to promote the marriage of 
her daughter which the dauphin of France. In 1557, 
commiſlioners were appointed to negoctate this marri- 
age; but while theſe negociations were going on, the 
court of France acted in the molt perfidious manner. rg 
At the age of 15, after ſolemnly ratifying the indepen. r c 
dency ot Scotland, and the ſucceſſion 04 the crown in e xrauce. 
the houſe of Hamilton, queen Mary was iutluenced by 
the king and her uncles the princes of Lorraine to ſign 
privately three extraordinary deeds or inſtruments. By 
the fir ſt the conveyed the kingdom of Scotland to the 
king of France and his heirs, in the default ot children 
of her own body. By the ſecond ſhe athgned him, it 
ſhe . ſhould die without children, the potlettion of Scot- 
land, till he ſhould receive a million ct pieces of gold, 
or be amply recompenſed for the ſums expended by 
him in the education of the queen of Scotland in 
France. By the third ſhe confirmed both theſe grants 
in an expreſs declaration, that they contained the pure 
aud genuine ſentiments ot her mind; and that any pa- 
pers which might be obtained, either betore or aiter 
her marriage, by means of the Scottith parliament, 
ſhould be invalid, and of no force nor efficacy. On the 534 
24th ot April, the nuptials were celebrated ; and the Marriage 
dauphia, Francis, was allowe i to aſſume the tit.e of king * of 
ot Scotland, The French court demanded tor him the 2 WY 
crown and other entigns of royaity belonging to Scot- the dau- 
land; but the commuilionezrs had no power to comply phiu af 
with their requeit, It was then delired, that when France. 
they returned home, they thould ule all their iufluence 
to procure the crown-matrimonial of Scotland fur the 
dauptin. This allo was retuſed ; the court of France 
was diſguſted ; and four of the commith ners died, it 
was ſuppoled of poiſon, given them by tbe princes of 
Lorraine. The ſubject, however, was preiſed, on the 
returo of the ſurviving commiſſioners, by the king of 
France himſelf, the queen of Scotland, and the queen- 
regent. The Proteſtants alſo joined their interett, ho- 
ping by that means to gain over the queen and queen- 
regent to their party; ſo that an act of parliament was 11 538 
at length paſſed, by which the crown-matrimunial was e 
given t the dauphin during the time of his marriage f Scot- 
with queen Mary; but without any prejudice to the li- land, but 
berties of the kingdom, to the heirs of her body, or to under cer 
the order of ſucceſſion. With ſo many reitraiuts, it tain refirie, 
is difficult to ſee the advantages which could accrue ©: 
from this gift ſo earneltly ſought alter ; and it is very 
probable, that the uſurpations of France in conſequence 
of it, would have been productive of many dilturbances ; 
but theſe were prevented by the death of Fiaacts in 
December 1560. 

But beſore this event took place, Scotland was, by 
the intrigues of France, involved in conſuſion on ano- 
ther account» After the death of Mary queen of Sg: 

all, 
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Guiſe inſiſted on the claim of Mary queen of Scots to 
the crown of England, in preference to that of Eliza- 
beth, whom they looked upon as illegitimate. This 
claim was ſupported by the king of France, who pre- 
vailed with the queen of Scots herſelf to aſſume the 
title of queen of England, and to ſtamp money under 
that character. The arms of England were quartered 
with thoſe of France and Scotland; and employed as 
ornaments for the plate and furniture of Mary and 
the dauphin. Thus was laid the foundation of an ir- 
reconcileable quarrel between Elizabeth and Mary ; 
and to this, in ſome meaſure, are we to aſcribe the in- 
veteracy with which the former perſecuted the unhap- 
py queen of Scotland, at every time ſhe had it in her 
power. | 

But while they imprudently excited a quarrel with 
England, they yet more imprudently quarrelled alſo 
with the majority of the people of Scotland, As Eli- 
zabeth profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, it was ealily 
foreſeen, that the Congregation, or body of the reform- 
ed in Scotland, would never confent to a& againſt her 
in favour of a Popiſh power; and, as they could not 
be gained, it was reſolved to deſtroy them at once, 
by putting to death all their leaders. The queen-re- 
gent gave intimation of her deſign to re-eſtabliſh Pope- 
ry, by proclaiming a ſolemn obſervance of Eaſter, re- 
ceiving the ſacrament according to the Romiſh commu- 
nion, herſelf, and commanding all her houſehold to re- 
ceive it in the ſame manner. She next expreſſed her- 
ſelf in a contemptuous manner againſt the reformed, af- 
firmed that they had inſulted the royal dignity, and de- 
clared her intention of reſtoring it to its ancient luſtre. 
Tue preachers of the Congregation were next cited to 
appear at Stirling, to anſwer the charges which might 
be brought againſt them. Alexander earl of Glen- 
cairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, were deputed 
to admoniſh her not to perſecute the preachers, unleſs 
they had been obnoxious by circulating erroneous doc- 
trines, cr diſturbing the peace of government. The 
queen-regent in a paſſion told them, that the preachers 
ſhould all be baniſhed Scotland, though their doctrines 
were as ſound as thoſe of St Paul. The deputies urg- 
ed her former kmd behaviour and promiſes ; but the 
queen-regent anſwered, that * the promiſes of princes 
ought not to be exacted with rigour, and that they 
were binding only when ſubſervient to their convenien- 
cy and pleaſure.” To this they replied, that in ſuch a 
caſe they could not look upon her as their ſovereign, and 
muſt renounce their allegiance as ſubjects. 

Soon aſter this tranſaction, the queen-regent receiv- 
ed the news that the reformation was eſtabliſhed in 
Perth. Lord Ruthven the provoſt of the city was 
ſummoned to anſwer for this innovation ; but his reply 
was, that he had no dominion over the minds and con- 
ſciences of men. The provoſt of Dundee, being or- 
d-red to apprehend an eminent preacher named Paul 
Methwen, ſent him intelligence of the order, that he 
might provide for his ſafety. The proclamation for 
obſerving Eaſter was everywhere deſpiſed and neglect- 
ed, and people exclaimed againſt the maſs as an idol. 
New citations, in the mean time, had been given to 
the preachers to appear at Stirling. They obeyed the 
ſummons ; but attended by ſuch multitudes, that the 
queen-regent, dreading their power, though they were 


without arme, intreated Mr Erſkine/ of Dun, whom Stothnd. 
they had ſent before as a deputy, to ſtop their march ; TV 
aſſuring him that all proceedings againſt the preachers 
ſhould be ſtopped. In conſequence of this, the multi- 
tude diſmiſſed; yet, when the day came on which the 
preachers ſhould have appeared, the queen-regent, with K 
unparalleled folly as well as treachery, canſed them to 35 
be declared traitors, and proclaimed it criminal to afford 
them any ſubſiſtence. | | | 

Mr. Erſkine, exaſperated, by this ſhameful conduct, 
haſtened to the Congregation, apologiſed for his con- 
duct, and urged them to proceed to the laſt extremi- 5644 
ties, At this critical period alſo John Knox returned John Knox 
from Geneva, and joined the Congregation at Perth. returns to 
The great provocations which the Proteſtants had al- Scotland. 
ready received, joined to the impetuous paſſions of the 
multitude, were now productive of the greateſt diſor- 
ders. Images were deſtroyed, monaſtries pulled down, 
and their wealth either ſeized by the mob or given to 
the poor. The example of Perth was followed by 
Cupar in Fife; and ſimilar inſurrections being appre- 
hended in other places, the queen-regent determined te 
puniſh che inhabitants of Perth in \ moſt exemplary 
manner. With this view ſhe collected an army; but 
being gppoſed with a formidable power by the Proteſt- 
ants, ſhe thought proper to conclude an agreement. 53 
The Protettants, however, dread-d her infincerity ; and Second con - 
therefore entered into a new covenant to ſtand by and veaant. 
defend one another. Their fears were not vain. The Treachery 
queen-regent violated the treaty almoſt as ſoon as made, had 0 
and began to treat the Proteſtants with ſeverity, The — 
earl of Argyle, and the prior of St Andrew's who 
about this time began to take the title of lord James 
Stuart, now openly dea the Proteſtant party, and 
prepared to collect their whole ſtrength. The queen- 
regent oppoſed them with what forces ſhe had, and 
which indeed chiefly conſiſted of her French auxiliaries ; 
bat, being again afraid of coming to an engagement, 
ſhe conſented to a truce until commiſſioners ſhould be 
ſent to treat with the lords for an effeQtual peace. No 
commiſſioners, however, were ſent on her part; and 
the nobles, provoked at ſuch complicated and uncea- 
ling treachery, reſolved to puſh matters to the utmoſt 544 
extremity. The firſt exploit of the reformed was the Perth ta- 
taking of the town of Perth, where the queen regent ken by di 
had placed a French garriſon. The multitude, elated Protef® 
with this atchievement, deſtroyed the palace and abbey 22 
of Scone, in ſpite of all the endeavours of their leaders, 
even of John Knox himſelf, to ſave them. The queen- 
regent, apprehenſive that the Congregation would com- 
mit farther ravages to the ſouthward, reſolved to throw 
a garriſon into Stirling ; but the earl of Argyle and 
lord James Stuart were too quick for her, and arri- 
ved there the very day after the demolition of the ab- 
bey and palace of Scone, The people, incapable of 
reitraint, arid provoked beyond meaſure by the perfidi- 
ous behaviour of the Catholic party, demoliſhed all 
the monaſteries in the neighbourhood, together with, 545 
the fine abbey of Cambuſkenneth, ſituated on the north The e 
bank of the Forth. From Stirling they went to Lin- n 
lithgow, where they committed their uſual ravages; af. bar, and 
ter which, they advanced to Edinburgh. The queen the Proteſty 
regent, alarmed at their approach, fled to Dunbar; and ans be- 
the Proteſtants took up their reſidence in Edinburgh. eme 


Having thus got poſſeſſion of the capital, the Con- Tiuvurgh 


gregation 


* 
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8 gregation aſſumed to themſelves the ruling power of 
de kingdom, appointed preachers in all . churches, 
and ſeined the mint, with all the inſtruments of coin- 
ing. The queen-regent, unable to diſpute the matter 
in the field, publ a manifeſto; in which ſhe ſet 
- forth. their ſeditious behaviour, commanding them to 
leave Edinburgh within fix hours, and enjoining her 
346 ſuhjects to avoid their ſociety under the pain of trea- 
They loſe, ſom The Congregation having already loſt ſomewhat 
— * of their popularity by their violent proceedings, were 
AC now incapable of coping. with government, As they 
difireſs.* had not eſtabliſhed themſelves in any regular body, or 
provided a fund for their ſupport, they felt their 
ſtrength decay, and multitudes of them returned to 
their habitations. Thoſe who remained found them- 
ſelves obliged to vindicate their. conduct; and, in an 
addreſs to the regent, to diſclaim all treaſonable inten- 
tions. Negociations again took place, which ended as 
uſual ; the queen-regent, who had taken this. oppottu- 
nity of collecting her forces, marched againſt the Con- 
gregation on the 23d of July 1559. The Proteſtants 
now found themſelves incapable of making head againſt 
their enemies; and therefore entered into a negociation, 
by which all differences were for the preſent accommo- 
dated. The terms of this treaty were, that the town 
of Edinburgh ſhould be open to the queen-dowager 
and her attendants.; that the palace of Holyroodhouſe 
and the mint ſhould: be delivered up to her; that the 
Proteſtants ſhould: be ſubject to the laws, and abſtain 
from moleſting the Roman Catholics in the exerciſe of 
their religion. On the queen's part, it was agreed, that 
the Proteſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of their re+ 
r and that no foreign troops ſhould enter the city 
of Edinburgh. | 
_ Notwithſtanding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence: in the queen's ſincerity. Having 
heard of the death of Henry II. of France, and the 
acceſſion of Francis II. and Mary to that kingdom, 
they. ſeem to have apprehended more danger than ever. 
They now entered into a third covenant ; in which they 
engaged themſelves to refuſe attendance to the queen- 
dowager, in caſe of any meſſage or letter; and that im- 
mediately on the receipt of any notice from her to any of 
their number, it ſhould be communicated without re- 
ſerve, and be made a common ſubject of ſcrutiny and 
deliberation. It was not long before they had occafion 
The treaty for all their conſtancy and ſtrength. The queen-regent 
broken by repented of the favourable terms ſhe had granted the 
the queen reformed ; and being denied the favour which ſhe re- 
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A treaty 
concluded. 
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Third co- 


venant; 


"eget queſted of ſaying maſs in the high church of Edinburgh, 
ſhe ordered them everywhere to be diſturbed in the exer- 
550 Cile of their religion. 


France ſup- - In this imprudent meafure,. the queen-regent was 

ports the confirmed by letters which now came from Francis and 

Catholic Mary, promiſing a powerful army to ſapport her inter- 

N eſta. The envoy who brought theſe diſpatches alſo 

carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin- 

cipal leader of the Proteſtants, and natural brother to 

the queen. The letters were filled with reproaches and 

menaces, mixed with intreaties; and along with them the 

. envoy delivered a verbal meſſage, that the king his maſ- 

ter was reſolved rather to expend all the treaſures of 

France than not to be revenged on the rebellious nobles 

who had diſturbed the peace of Scotland. The lord 

James Stuart was not to be frightened by theſe me- 
Vor. XVII. 
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naces. He returned a cool and deliberate anſwer, apo- Scotland. 
logizing for the Ptoteſtants, and vindicating them from — 
the charge of rebellion ; but at the ſame time intimating 
his full reſolution of continuing to bead the reformed as 
he had already done. N 331 
The letters of Francis and Mary were ſoon followed Prench au- 
by 1000 French ſoldiers, with money and military xiliaries ar- 
ſtores ; and the commander was immediately diſpatched tive, which 
again to France, to ſolieit the aſſiſtanco of as many me the 
more ſoldiers, with four ſhips of war, and 100 men- FOI 
at· ms. But before he could ſet out, La Broſſe, ano- 
ther French commander, arrived with 2000 infantry ; 
and that the Congregation might be defeated not only 
by arms but in diſputation, the ſame ſhip brought three 
doctors of the Sorbonne, to ſhow the pernicious ten- 
dency of the new doQrines. Thus matters were puſh - 
ed on beyond all hopes of reconciliation, The nation 
was univerſally alarmed on account of the introduction 
of French troops, to which they ſaw no end. The 
queen · regent attempted to quiet the minds of the pub- 
lie by a proclamation; but their fears increaſed the 
more. The Congregation aſſembled at Stirling, where -; 
they were joined by the earl of Arran, and ſoon after 
by his father the duke of Chatelherault. They next 
deliberated on the meaſures to be followed with the 
queen-regent ; and the reſult of their conſultations was, 
that an expoſtulatory letter ſhould be addreſſed to ber. 
This was accordingly done; but as the queen behaved 
with her uſual duplicity, the nobles called the people 
to arms. Mutual manifeſtos were now publiſhed ; and 
both parties prepared to decide the conteſt by the 
ſword. The Congregation having ſeized -. Broughty 
caſtle; marched from thence to Edinburgh. The 55% 
queen-regent retired to Leith, which ſhe had fortified The nobles 
and filled with French troops. Thither the nobles ſent ſend their 
their laſt meſſage to her, charging her with a deſign iat me 
to overthrow the civil liberties of To kingdom. They ys. Conan 
requeſted her to command her Frenchmen and merce- L206 
naries to depart from Leith, and to make that place 
open and patent, not only to the inhabitants who had 
been diſpoſſeſſed of their houſes, but to all the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. They declared, that her denial of 
this requeſt ſhould be conſidered by them as a proof of 
her intention to reduce the kingdom to ſlavery ; in 
which caſe, they were determined to employ their ut= «5; 
molt power to preſerve its independency. Two days Receive an 
after this meſſage, the queen-regent ſent to them the unfavour- 
lord Lyon, whom ſhe enjoined to tell them, that ſhe ow: _ 
conſidered their demand not only as preſumptuous, but 
as an encroachment on the royal authority; that it 
was an indignity to her to be diftated to by ſubjects; 
that Frenchmen were not to be treated as foreigners, 
being entitled to the ſame privileges with Scotchmen ; 
and that ſhe would neither diſband her troops, nor 
command the town of Leith to be made open and pa- 
tent. The lord Lyon then, in the name of the queen- 
regent, commanded the lords of the Congregation to 
depart from Edinburgh, and diſperſe themſelves, under 554 
the pain of high treaſon; The Proteſtants; irritated They de- 
by this anſwer, after ſome deliberation degraded the grade her 
queen-regent; and to this purpoſe the nobility, barons, Roma her 4 
and burgeſſes, all agreed in ſubſcribing an edi, which g * 
by bog 8 the principal cities in Scotland, and publiſh- Leith. 
ed in them. 
The next ſtep _—_ by the Congrega on _ to 

um- 


Scotland. 
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ſummon Leith to ſurrender; but meeting with defiance 
inſtead of ſubmiſſion, it was reſolved to take the town 
by ſcalade. For this ſervice ladders were framed in 
the church of St Giles; a buſineſs which, interrupting 
the preachers in the exerciſe of public worſhip, made 
them prognoſticate misfortune and miſcarriage to the 
Congregation. In the diſpleaſure of the preachers, the 


common people found a ſource of complaint; and the 


emiſſaries of the en—— acting with indefatigable 
induſtry to divide her adverſaries, and to ſpread chagrin 
and diſſatisſaction among them, diſcontent, animoſity, 
and terror, came to prevail to a great degree. The 
duke of Chatelherault diſcouraged many by his example. 
Defection from the Proteſtants added ſtrength to the 
queen-dowager. The moſt ſecret deliherations of the 
conſederated lords were revealed to her. The ſoldiery 
were clamorous for pay; and it was very difficult to 

ure money to ſatisfy their claims. Attempts 
to ſoothe and appeaſe them, diſcovering their conſe · 
quence, engendered mutinies. They put to death a 
domeſtic of the earl of Argyle, who endeavoured to 
compoſe them to order: they inſulted ſeveral perſons 
of rank who diſcovered a ſolicitude to pacity them; and 
they even ventured to declare, that, for a proper re- 
ward, they were ready to ſuppreſs the reformation, and 
to re-eſtabliſh the maſs. 

It was abſolutely neceſſary to give ſatisfaction to 
the Proteſtant ſoldiers. The lords and gentlemen of 
the Congregation collected a conſiderable ſum among 
them; but it was not equal to the preſent exigency. 


The avarice of many taught them to withhold what 


they could afford, and the poverty of others did not 
it them to indulge their generoſity, It was re- 
ſolved, that each nobleman ſhould ſurrender his ſilver- 
plate to be ſtruck into money. By the addreſs, how- 
ever, of the queen-dowager, the officers of the mint 
were bribed to conceal, or to convey to a diltance, the 
ſtamps and inſtruments of coinage. A gloomy deſpair 
gave diſquiet to the Congregation, and threatened their 
rum. Queen Elizabeth, with whoſe miniſters the con- 
federated lords maintained a correſpondence at this 
time, had frequently promiſed them her aſſiſtance j but 
they could not now wait the event of a deputation to 
the court of England. In an extremity ſo prefling, 
they therefore applied for a ſum of money to Sir 
Ra\ph Sadler and Sir James Croft, the governors of 
Berwick; and Cockburn of Ormiſton, wko was en- 
truſted with this commiſſion, obtained from them an aid 
of 4000 crowns. Traitors, however, in the councils 
of the Congregation, having informed the queen- dow. 
ager of his errand and expedition, the earl of Bothwel, 
by her order, intercepted him upon his return, dil- 
comfited his retinue, and made a prize of the Engliſh 
ſubſidy. | 125 
To rouſe the ſpirit of the party, an attack was pro- 
jected upon Leith, and ſome pieces of artillery were 
planted againſt it. But before any charge could be 
made, the French ſoldiers ſallied out to give battle to 
the troops of the Congregation, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
their cannon, and drove them back to Edinburgh. A 
report that the victors had entered this city with the 
fugitives, filled it with diſorder and diſmay, The earl 
of Argyle and his Highlanders haſtened to recover the 
konour of the day, and haraſſed the French in their 
rei eat. Ibis petty conflict, while it elated the queen- 


dowager, ſerved to augment the deſpondence of the 8eotianac 
Proteſtants. © ” | FN 6 
Vain of their ome the French made a new fally 
from Leith, with a view to intercept” a ſupply of pro- 
viſions and ſtores for the Congregation. The earl of 
Arran and the lord James Stuart advanced to attack + 
them, and obliged them to retire. But purſuing them 
with too much heat, a freſh body of French troops $59 .. 
made its appearance. It was prudent to retreat, but The Pro- 
difficult. An obſtinate reſiſtance was made. It was teſtants 
the object of the French to cut of the ſoldiery of the gain de- 
Con tion from Edinburgh, and by theſe means to texted. 
divide the ſtrength of that Kallen. The earl of Ar- 
ran and the lord James Stuart had occaſion for all their 
addreſs and courage. Though they were able, how- 
ever, to effect their eſcape, their loſs was conſiderable, 
and the victory was manifeſtly on the fide of their ad- 
verſaries. e 1 560 
About this time William Maitland of Lethington, Maitland, 
{ecretary to the queen-dowager, withdrew ſecretly from the queen- 
Leith, and joined himſelf to the confederated nobles, dowager s 
He had been diſguſted with the jealouſies of the French ©7027 
counſellers, and was expoſed to danger from having the Pro- 
embraced the doctrines of the reformed. His reception teſtants. 
was cordial, and correſponded: to the opinion enter- 
tained of his wiſdom and experience. He was ſkilled - 
in bufineſs, adorned with literature, and accuſtomed © 
to reflection. But as yet it was not knowny that his 
want of integrity was in proportion to the greatneſs of 
his ralents. 10] IC: $63 | 
The acceſſion of this ſtateſman to their party could 
not conſole the lords of the- Con ion for the un- 
promiling aſpect of their affairs. e two diſcomfi- 
tures they had received ſunk deeply into the minds of 
their fallowers. Thoſe who affected prudence, retired 
privately ſrom a cauſe which they aceounted to be de- 
ſperate; and the timorous fled with precipitation. The 
wailings and diſtruſt of the brethren were melaacholy 
and infectious; and by. exciting the ridicule and ſcorn 
of the partiſans of the queen-dowager, were augment- 
ed the more. A diſtreſs not to be comforted ſeem- 661 
ed to have invaded the Proteſtants; and the aſſociated Theyretire 
nobles conſented to abandon the capital. A little after from Edin- 
midnight, they retired from Edinburgh; and ſo great burgh to 
was the panic which prevailed, that they marched to Stirling. 
Stirling without any ſtop or intermiſſion. 362 
John Knox, who had accompanied the Congregation John Knox 
to Stirling, anxious to recover their unanimity and ©*courages 
courage, addreſſed them from the pulpit. He repre- — 
ſented their misſortunes as the conſequences of their 
ſins; and intreating them to remember the goodneſs 
of their cauſe, aſſured them in the.end of joy, honour, 
and victory. His popular eloquence correſponding to 
all their warmeſt withes, diffuſed ſatisfaction and cheer- 
fulneſs. They paſſed from deſpair to hope. A coun- 
cil was held, in which the conſederated nobles deter- 
mined to ſolicit, by a formal embaſſy, the aid of queen 
Elizabeth. Maitland of Lethington, and Robert Mel- 
vil, were choſen to negociate this important t anſac- 
tion; and they zeceived the fulleſt inſtructions concern- 
ing the ſtate and difficulties of the Congregation, the 
tyrannigal deſigns of the queen-dowager, and the danger 
which threatened England ſrom the union of Scotland 
with France. | a 


The queen of England having maturely conſidered 
; the. 


reformers. 
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Beotland; the "caſe; determined to aſſiſt the reformers z whoſe 
leaders now diſperſed themſelves, and went to different 


| Elia abet parts of the kingdom, in order to employ their activity 


determines there for the common cauſe. The queen-dowager, 
to aſſiſt the imagining that the lords were fled, conceived great 
hopes of being able to cruſh the reformed at once. Her 
ſanguine hopes, however, were ſoon checked, on re- 
ceiving certain intelligence that queen Elizabeth was 
reſolved to give them aſſiſtance. She now took the 


beſt meaſures poſlible, as circumſtances ſtood ; and de- 


564 termined to cruſh her enemies before they could receive 
TheFrench any aſſiſtance from England. Her French troops took 
troops the road to Stirling, and waſted in their march all the 
waſte _ grounds which belonged to the favourers of the refor- 
_ Ne mation. Aſter renewing their depredations at Stir- 

ed, ling. they paſſed the bridge there; and proceeding 
along the ſide of the river, exerciſed their crueliies and 
opprefſions in a diſtrict which had diſtinguithed itſelf 
by an ardent zeal againſt popery. While the terror 
of their arms was thus diffuſing itſelf, they reſolved to 
ſeize the town and caſtle of St Andrew's, which they 
conſidered as an important military ſtation, and as a 
convenient place of reception for the auxiliaries they 
6 expected from France. 4 ; 
They A But the lord James Stuart employed himſelf to in- 
oppoſed terrupt their progreſs and retard their attempts; and 


with ſuc- it was his object at the fame time, to keep the force of 
ceſs by lord the Congregation entire, to hazard no action of .import- 
men ance, and to wait the approach of the Engliſh army. 
A ſmall advantage was obtained by the French at Pet- 
tieur ; and they poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinghorn. The 
lord James Stuart, with 500 horſe and 100 foot, enter- 
ed Dyſart. With this inconſiderable ſtrength he pro- 
poſed ta act againſt an army of 4000 men. His ad- 
mirable ſkill in military affairs, and his heroic courage, 
were eminently diſplayed. During 20 days he prevent- 
ed the march of the French to St Andrew's intercept- 
ing their proviſions, haraſſing them with ſkirmiſhes, 
and intimidating them by the addreſs and the boldnets 
of his ſtratagems. | | 
Monſieur d'Oyſel, enraged and aſhamed to be diſ- 
concerted and oppoſed by a body of men ſo diſpropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted himſelf with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart was obliged to retire. Dyſart and 
Wemyſs were given to the French troops to be pil- 

' laged; and when d'Oyſel was in full march to St An- 
566 drew's, he diſcovered a powerful fleet bearing up the 
Arrival of frith. It was concluded, that the ſupplies expected 
che Engliſh from France were arrived. Guns were fired by his 
feet, ſoldiers, and their joy was indulged in all its extrava- 
gance. But this fleet having taken the veſſels which 
contained their proviſions, and the ordnance with 

which they intended to improve the fortifications of 

the caſtle at St Andrew's, a period was put to their 
rejoicings. Certain news was brought, that the fleet 

they obſerved. was the navy of England, which had 

come to ſupport the Congregation. A conſternation, 
heighrened by the giddineſs of their preceding tranſports, 


tuart. 


36 invaded them. Monſieur 9 pereeived now the 
The French value and merit of the ſervice which had been per form- 
kerl ed by the lord James Stuart ; and thinking no more of 


St Andrew's and conqueſt, fled to Stirling, in his way 
to Leith, from which he dreaded to be intercepted ; 
but he reached that important ſtation after a march of 
three days. TC | 
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A ſormal treaty was now concluded between the Scotland. 
lords of the Congregation and queen Ehzubeth; and —— 
in the mean time the queen-dowager was dilppointed Treaty 
in her expectations from France. The violent admi- between © 
nitration of the houſe of Guile had involved that na- F'izabetin 
tion in troubles and diitrels. Its credit was greatly 1 * 
ſunk, and its treaſury was nearly exhauſted, Perſe- 1 
cutions, and the ſpirit of Calviniim, produced com- $69 
motions and conſpiracies; and amidit domeſtic and The queer- 
dangerous intrigues and ſtruggles, Scotland failed to regent diſ- 
engage that particular diſtinction which had been pro- *PPvintcd 
miſed to its affairs. It was not, however, neglected |! 1 
altogether. The count De Martigues had arrived at en 
Leith with 1000 foot and a few horſe. The marquis France. 
D'Elbeuf had embarked for it with another body of 
ſoldiers ; but, after loſing ſeveral ſhips ina furious 
tempeſt, was obliged to return to the haven from which 
he had ſailed. * 570 

In this ſad reverſe of fortune many forſook the queen- She is de- 
dowager. It was now underitoud that the Engliſh ſerted by 
army was upon its march to Scotland, The Scot. Frrat num- 
tiſh lords who had affected a neutrality, meditated an * 2 ue 
union with the Proteſtants. The earl of Huntley gave TY 
a ſolemn aſſurance that he would join them. Procla- 
mations were iſſued throughout the kingdom, calling 
upon the ſubjects of Scotland to aſſemble in arms at 
Linlithgow, to re-eſtabliſh their ancient freedom, and 
to aſſiſt in the utter expulſion of the French foldiery. 

The Engliſh fleet, meanwhile, under Winter the 
vice-admiral, had taken and deſtroyed ſeveral thips, had 
landed ſome troops upon Iuchkeith, and diſcomfited a 371 
body of French mercenaries. Upon the foundation of The princes 
theſe acts of hoſtility, the princes of Lorraine diſpatch- of Lorraine 
ed the chevalier de Seure to queen Elizabeth, to make attempt 
repreſentations againſt this breach of the peace, and to egFoctete 
urge the recal of ber ſhips. This ambaſſador affected Elizabeth 
likewiſe to negociate concerning the evacuation of Scot- in vain. 
land by the French troops, and to propoſe methods by 
which the king of France might quarter the arms of 
England without doing a prejudice to queen Elizabeth. 

But to prevent the execution of vigorous reſolutions 

againſt the queen-dowager, and to gain time, were the 

only objects he had in view. With ſimilar intentions, 

John Monluc biſhop of Valence, a man of greater 
addreſs and ability, and equally devoted to the houſe of 

Guiſe, was alſo ſent at this time to the court of Eng- 

land. Queen Elizabeth, however, and her miniſters, 

were too wiſe to be amuſed by artifice and dexterity. 572 
The lord Grey entered Scotland with an army of 1200 An Engi 
horſe and 6000 foot; and the lord Scroop, Sir James army enters 
Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Francis Lake com- Scotland. 
manded under him. By an inclement policy, the queen- 
dowager had already waſted all the country around 

the capital. But the deſolation ſhe had made, while 

it was ruinous to the Scottiſh peaſants, affeted not 

the army of England. The leaders of the Congrega- 

tion did not want penetration and foreſight, and had 
provided themſelves againſt this difficulty. The duke 

of Chatelherault, the earls of Argyle, Glencairne, and 
Meateith, the lord James Stuart, aud the lords Ruth- 

ven, Boyd, and Ochiltree, with a numerous and formi- 

dable force, joined the Engliſh commander at Preſton. 

Struck with the fad condition of her affairs, deſpair- 
ing of a timely and proper ſuccour ſrom France, and 
reminded by ſickneſs of her mortality, the queen-dowager 
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Leith to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and put 
573 herſelf under the protection of the lord Erfkine. At 
The queen- the period When ſhe was appointed to the regency, 
dowager the lord Erſkine had received trom _ oy eſtates tlie 
retires to charge of this important fortreſs, with the injunction to 
— hold it till he 
; giving way to the ſolicitations of neither faction, he 
had kept it with fidelity, By admitting the queen- 
dowager, he yielded to ſentiments of honour and hu- 
| manity, and did not mean to depart from his duty. A 
| ſew only of her domeſtics accompanied her, with the 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's, the bithop of Dunkeld, and 

574 the earl Mariſchal. | 
The Pro- Phe confederated nobles now aſſembled at Dalkeith 
—_— to hold a council; and conforming to thoſe maxims 
eres, of prudence and equity which, upon the eve of hoſtili- 
ies, had been formerly exerciſed by them, they invited 


modation. dies, : 
the queen-dowager to an amicable concluſion of the 
preſent troubles, In a letter which they wrote to her, 
they called to her remembrance the frequent manifeſtos 
and meſſages in which they had preſſed her to diſmiſs 
the French ſoldiery, who had fo long oppreſſed the 
lower ranks of the people, and who threatened to re- 
duce the kingdom itſelf to ſervitude. The averſion, 
however, with which ſhe had conſtantly received their 
ſuit and prayers, was ſo great, that they had given way 
to a ftroug neceſſity, and had intreated the afliftance of 
the queen of England to expel theſe rangers by the 
| force of arms. But though they had obtained the 
| powerful proteQion of this princeſs, they were yet ani- 
mated with a becoming reſpe& for the mother of their 
ſovereign; and, abhorring to ftain the ground with 
Chriſtian blood, were diſpoſed once more to ſolicit the 
diſmiſſion of theſe mercenaries, with their officers and 
captains, And that no juſt objection might remain 
againſt the grant of this: their laſt requeſt, they aſſured 
her, that a ſafe paſſage by land, to the ports of Eng- 
land, ſhould be allowed to the French ; or that, if they 
judged it more agreeable, the navy of queen Elizabeth 
75 thould tranſport them to their own country. If theſe 
| propoſals ſhould be rejected, they appealed and pro- 
teſted to God and to mankind, that it thould be under - 
ſtood and believed, that no motive of malice, or ha- 
tred, or wickedneſs of any kind, bad induced them to 
employ the fatal expedient of arms and battles ; but 
that they had been compeled to this diſagreeable and 
diſtreſsful remedy, for the preſervation of their com- 
monwealth, their religion, their perfons, their eſtates, 
aud: their poſterity. They begged her to weigh the 
equity of their petition, to conſider the inconveniences 
of war, and to think of the reſt and quiet which were 
ncceffary to relieve the afflictions of her daughter's 
kingdom; and they beſought her to embalm her own 
memory, by an immortal deed of wiſdom, humanity, 

and jultice, | | 
To give authority and weight to the letter of the 
aſſociated lords, the lord Gray directed Sir George 
Howard and Sir James Croft to wait upon the queen- 
AE Ss dowager, and to itipulate the peaceable departure of the 
ere Engliſh troops, upon the condition that the French 
inſncerity. mercenaries were immediately diſmiſſed from her ſer- 
vice, and prohibited from reſiding in Scotland. Re- 
turning no direct anſwer to the applications made to 
her,, the deſired time to deliberate upon the reſolution 
u hich it became her to adopt. This equivocal beha- 
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uld know their farther orders; and 


viour 


fled to Leith with precipitation; and might have been 
cut off from it altogether, if the Englith cavalry had ex - 
erted themſelves. - Three hundred of the French ſot- 
diers periſhed in this action, and a few combatants only 
fell on the fide of the Congregation. ' © * 5672 
Leith was inveſted. The pavilions and tents of the Who lay, 
Engliſh and Scottiſh nobility were planted at Reſtal- ſiege to 
rig, and around it. "Trenches were caſt; and the ord- Leith. 
nance from the town annoying the combined armies, a | 
mount was raiſed, upon which eight cannons were erect- 
ed. A continued fire from theſe, againſt St Anthony's 
tower in South Leith, being kept up and managed with 
ſkill, the walls of this fabric were ſhaken; and the 
French found it neceſſary to diſmount their artillery.— 
Negligent from ſecurity, and apprehenſive of no attack, 
the Engliſh and Scottiſh officers occupied themſelves in 
amuſements, and permitted a relaxation of military dif- 
cipline. The French, informed of this ſupineneſ and 5753 
levity, made a ſally upon Leith. While | ſome of the A party of 
captains were diverting themſelves at Edinburgh, and * 
the ſoldiery were engaged at dice and cards, they en- 
tered the trenches unobſerved, and, puſhing their advan- 
tage, put Goo men to the ſword. After this flaughter, 
the Proteſtants were more attentive to their affairs. 
Mounts were built at proper diſtances, which, bein 
fortified with ordnance, ferved as places of retreat a 
defence in the event of ſudden incurſions; and thus 
they continued the blockade in a more effetual man- 
Der. | E 0 | [ 
The army under the marquis D*Elbeuf, promiſed _ 
ſo often to the queen-regent, was in vain expected by 
her; but the received, at this time, ſupplies in money 
and military ſtores ; and Monluc biſhop of Valence, 
though defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her mi- 
niſters, had arrived in Scotland to try anew the arts of 
delay and negociation. Conferences were held by him 579 
with the queen-dowager, with the Englith commanders, Fruitleſs 
and with the contederated nobles; but no contract or . 
agreement could be concluded. His credentials neither 133 
extended to the demolition of Leith, nor to the recal ** 
of the French mercenaries : and though he obtained 
powers from his court to conſent to the former of theſe 
meaſures, they were yet burdened with conditions which 
were diſgraceful to the Congregation 3 who, in the 
preſent proſperous ſtate of their fortunes, were not diſ- 
poſed to give up any of the objects for which they had 
ſtruggled fo long, and to the attainment of which they 
now looked forward with a fettled hope and expecta - 
py | 12 8 
Though the grave and meaſured orations of Monluc 
could not overpower the plain and ſtubborn ſenſe of 
the Congregation, yet as he affected to give them ad- 
monitions and warnings, and even ventured to inſult 
them with menaces, they appear to have conceived a 
high indignation againſt him. Under this impulſe, . 
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Scotland: that in fo advanced a ſtage of their affairs, they might 

wow = gyhibitthe determined firmneſs of their reſolutions, and 

bind to them by an indiffoluble tie the earl of Huntley 
and the other perſons who had joined them in conſe- 
536 quence of the Engliſh alliance, they thought of the aſ- 

The fourth furance and ſtability of a now leugur and covenant, more 

covettant. ſolemn, expreſſive, and reſolute, than any which they 
had yet entered into and ſubſcribed. | 
The nobles, barons, and inferior perfons, who were 
parties to this bond and aſſociation, bound themſelves 
in the preſence of Almighty God, as a ſociety, and 
as individuals, to advance and ſet forward the reforma- 
tion of religion, and to procure, by every poſſible 
means, the true preaching of the Goſpel, with the pro- 
per adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and the other or- 
dinances in connection with it. Deeply affected, at the 
ſame time, with the miſconduct of the French ſtateſ- 
men, who had been promoted to high offices: with the 
oppreſſions of the French mercenaries, whom the queen- 
dowager kept up and maintained under the colour of 


authority; with the tyranny of their captains; and 


with the manifet danger of - conqueſt to which the 
country was -expoſed, by different tortifications upon 
the ſea-toaſt, and by other dangerous innovations ; they 
promiſed and engaged, generally and individually, to 
join with the queen of England's army, and to concur 
in an honeſt, plain, and uarcſerved reſslation to expel 
all forei from the realm, as oppreſſors of public li- 
berty 3 hat, by recovering the ancient rights, privi- 
leges, and freedom of their nation, they might live for 
the future under the due obedience of their king and 
queen, be ruled by the laws and cuſtoms of the coun- 
try, and by officers and ſtateſmen born and educated 
among them. It was likewiſe contracted and agreed by 
the ſabſcribers to this bond and covenant, that no pri- 
vate intelligence by writing or meſſage, or communica- 
tion of any kind, ſhould be kept up with their adverſa- 
ries; and that all perſons who reſiſted the godly enter- 
priſe in which they were united, ſhould be regarded as 
their enemies, and reduced to ſubjection and obedi- 
ence. 
When the & and fervid ſentiment and expreſ- 
ſion of this new aſſociation were communicated to the 
queen-dowager, ſhe reſigned herſelf to ſorrow. Her 
mind, inclined to defpondency by the increaſe of her 
malady, felt the more intenſely the cruel diſtractions and 
: diſquiets into which the kingdom had been driven by 
the ambition of France, her own doating affection for 
the princes of Lorraine, and the vain prognoſtications 
of flatterers and courtiers. In the agony of paſſion, 
ſhe beſought the malediction and curſe of God to alight 
upon all thoſe who had counſelled her to perſecute the 
preachers, and to refuſe the petitions of the moſt ho- 
nourable portion of her ſubjects. 
In the mean time the ſiege of Leith was proſecuted. 
But the ſtrength of the garriſon amounting to more 
than 4000 ſoldiers, the operations of the beſiegers were 
flow and languid. An accidental fire in the town, 
which deſtroyed many houſes and a great part of the 
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552 public granary, afforded them an opportunity of play- 
Thy pes ing their artillery with _ and a few 
aka if days after they made a _ aſſault. But the ſcaling- 
unſuc=- ladders which were applied to the walls being too ſhort, 


ceſsful at- and Sir James Croft, who had been gained to the quern- 


2 "3g ewes 2. having ated a treacherous part, the attempt 
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failed of ſucceſs, and roco men were deſtroyed. The Scotland. 
combined armies, however, did not loſe their reſolu YE 
tion or their hopes. 'The Engliſh and Scots animated 

the conſtancy of one another ; and in the ratification of 

the treaty of Berwick, which was now made, a new 

ſource of cordiality ed itfelf. Letters alſo had 

come from the duke of Norfolk, promiſing a powerful 


. remforcement, giving the expectation of his taking up- 


on him the command of the troops in perſon, and or- 

dering his pavilion to be erected in the camp. Leith 

began to feel the miſery of famine, and the French to 383 

give themſelves up to deſpair. The beſiegers abounded A rein- 

in every thing; and the arrival of 2000 men, the expea. forcement 

ed reintorcement from England, gave them the moſt de- front fn. 

citve ſuperiority over their adverſaries. Frequent allies lnd. wed 

were made by the garriſon, and they were always un- 

facceisful. Diſcouraged by defeats, depreſſed with the 

want of proviſions, and languithing under the negli- 

gence of France, they were ready to ſubmit themſelves 

to the mercy of the Congregation. 

Amidſt this diſtreſs the queen-dowager, waſted with 

a lingering diſtemper and with grief, expired in the 

calle of Edinburgh. A few days beſore her death, ſhe 

invited to her the duke of Chatelherault, the lord James 

Stuart, and the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Mari- 

ſchal, to bid them a laſt adieu. She exprefſed to them 

her forrow for the troubles cf Scotland, and made it 

her earneſt fuit, that they would confult their conſtitu- 

tional liberties, by diſmiſſing the French and Engliſh 

from their country ; and that they would preſerve a du- 

tiful obedience to the queen their forereign. She pro- 

feſſed an unlimited forgiveneſs of all the injuries which 

had been done to her; and entreated their pardon for 

the offences ſhe had committed againſt them. In to- 

ken of their kindneſs and charity, ſhe then embraced 

them by turns; and, while the tear ſtarted in her eye, 

preſented to them a cheerſul and ſmiling aſpect. After 

this interview, the ſhort portion of life which remained 

to her was dedicated to religion; and that ſhe might al- 

lure the Congregation to be compaſſionate to her Po- 

pith ſubjects and her French adherents, ſhe flattered 

them, by calling John Willoks, one of the moſt popu- 

lar of their preachers, to aſſiſt and comfort her by his 

exhortations and prayers. He made long diſcourſes to 

her about the abomioations of the maſs ; but ſhe appears 

to have died in the commurion of the Romiſh church; 

and her body being tranfported to France, was depoſit- 

ed in the monaltery of St Peter, at Rheims, in Cham- 

pagne, where her ſiſter Renée was an abbeſs. 585 
The death of the queen-dowager, at a period fo The French 

critical, broke altogether the ſpirit of the French oops fub- 

troops. They were blocked up f completely, that 

it was almoſt impoſſible for any ſupplies to reach them 

either by ſea or land; and France had delayed ſo long 

to fulfil its magnificent promiſes, that it was no longer 

in a capacity to take any ſteps towards their accompliſh- 

ment. Its internal diſtreſs and diſquiets were multiply- 

ing. The nobility, impoveriſhed by wars, were court- 

ing the rewards of fervice, and ſtruggling in hoſtility. 

The clergy were avaracions, ignorant, and vindictive. 

The populace, knowing no trade but arms, offered 

their ſwords to the facticus. Francis II. the huſband 

of Mary, was without dignity or underſtanding. Ca- 

tharine de Medicis his mother was full of artifice and 

falſchood. InfurreQions were dreaded in every pro- 
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ficulties, and trembling with apprebenſions, ſo that 
they could not think of perſiſting in their views of diſ- 
tant conquelts, It was neceſſary that they ſhould: aban- 
don for a time all the proud projects they had formed 
for the extenſion of the French monarchy. It was 
chiefly in the exemption from foreign wars that they 
could hope to ſupport their own greatneſs, and apply a 
remedy to the domeſtic diſturbances of France. 

It appeared to Francis and Mary, that they cou 
not treat in a dire& method with the Congregation, 
whom they affected to conſider as rebellious ſubjeas, 
without derogating from their royal dignity. In nego- 
ciating a peace, they therefore addreſſed themſelves to 
queen Elizabeth. It was by her offices and interfe- 
rence that they projected a reconciliation with the con- 
federated lords, and that they meant to extinguilh the 
animolities which, with ſo much violence, had agitated 
the Scottiſh nation, They 8 their commithon to 
John Monluc bithop of Valence, Nicholas Pelleve bi- 


thop of Amiens, Jacques de la Broſſe, Henry Clentia * 


ſieur d'Oyſel, and Charles de la Rochefaucault fieur de 
Randan ; authoriſing them in a body, or by two of 
their number, to enter into accords and agreements 
with the queen of England. The Engliſh commiſſion- 
ers were Sir William Cecil principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
Nicolas Wotton dean of Canterbury and Vork, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Peter Crew; 
and the powers of treaty were to be exerciſed by them 
all in conjunction, or by four, three, or two of them. 
The 3 of France, though empowered 
only to treat with England, were yet, by a ſeparate 
commiſſion, entruſted to aſſure the Congregation, that, 
notwithſtanding the heinous guilt incurred -by them, 
Francis and Mary were inclined to receive them into fa- 
vour, upon their repentance- and return to obedience ; 
and to abſtain for ever from all enquiry into their con- 
duct. They had full authority, at the ſame time, by 
this new deed, to hear, in conjunction with the com- 
miſſioners of Elizabeth, the complaints of the Congre- 
gation, and to grant, with their conſent, the relief 
which appeared to them to be the moſt proper and ſa- 
lutary. | 
The nobility and people of Scotland, chooſing for 
their repreſentatives the lord James Stuart, the lord 
Ruthven, and Maitland of Lethington, expreſſed their 
willingneſs to concur in reaſonable meaſures for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the public union and tranquillity. By 
the mode of a formal petition, they enumerated their 
grievances, laid claim to a redreſs of them, and beſought 


And at laſt an uniform protection to their conſtitution and laws. To 
grant their this petition the interceſſion of queen Elizabeth effect- 


petition. 
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ed the friendly attention of Francis and Mary ; and 
upon a foundation concerted with ſo much propriety, 
Monluc and Randau, Cecil and Wotton, the acting 
plenipotentiaries of England and France, drew up and 
authenticated the celebrated deed of relief and conceſ- 
ſion which does ſo much honour to the ſpirit, perſe- 
verance, and magnanimity of the Scottiſh nation. 

By this accord and agreement, Francis and Mary 
at no French ſoldiers and no 
foreign troops ſhould ever be introduced into Scotland 
without the counſel and advice of the three eſtates. 
They concurred in the opinion, that the French mer- 


renaries ſhould be ſent back into France, and that the 
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fortifications of | Leith ſhould be demoliſhed. They Scotland. 
agreed that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to viſa wo 


Dunbar, and to point out the works there which . ought 
to be deſtroyed; and they. bound and engaged them- 
ſelves to build no new fortreſs or place of ſtrength 
wichin the kingdom, and to repair no old one, without 
a parliamentary authority and ſandtion. They con» 


ſented to extinguiſh all debts which had been contract- 


ed for the maintenance of the French and Scotch ſol- 
diery in their ſervice. , They appointed the eſtates of - 
the realm to hold a parliament for the diſcuſſion of af- 
fairs of ſtate ; and they obliged themſelves to conſider 
the acts of this aſſembly as valid and effeQual in every 
reſpe&. They confirmed the ancient law. of the 
country, which prohibited the princes of Scotland from 
making peace and war without the advice of the three 
eſtates. It was accorded and agreed by them, that the 
three eſtates, in concurrence with the queen, ſhould 
elect a council for the adminiſtration of affairs during 
her majelty's.abſence.. . They became bound to employ 


the natives of Scotland in the management of jultice 


both civil and criminal, in the offices of chancellor, 
keeper of the ſeals, treaſurer, comptroller, and in other 
ſtations of a ſimilar nature; and to abſtain from the 
promotion of all foreigners to places of truſt and honour, 
and from inveſting any clergyman in the charge of af- 
fairs of the revenue. They determined to eſtablih an 
act of oblivion, and to forget and bury for ever the 
memory of all the late tranſactions of war and offence. 
It was concluded by them, that a general peace and 
reconciliation, ſhould take place among all parties. 
They expreſſed their determination, that no. pretence 
ſhould be aſſumed by them, from the late contentions, 
to deprive any of their ſubjects of their eſtates or offices. 
And they referred the reparation which might be pro- 
per to compenſate the injuries that had been ſuſtained 
by biſhops and ecclelinities, to the judgment of the 
three eſtates in parliament. 7 | 
Upon the ſubject of the reformation, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of England and France did not chooſe to de- 
liberate and decide, although articles with regard to it 
had been preſented to them by the nobles and the peo- 
ple. They referred this delicate topic to the enſuing 
meeting of the parliament ; and the leaders of the Con- 
gregation engaged, that deputies from the three eſtates 
ould repair to the king and queen, to know their in- 
tention concerning matters of ſuch high importance. 
After having granted theſe conceſſions to the nobi- 
lity and the people of Scotland, upon the part of their 
reſpective courts, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wot- 
ton, concluded another deed of treaty and agreement. 


By this convention it was determined, that the Engliſh Articles re- 
and French troops ſhould depart out of Scotland ; that lating to 
all warlike preparations ſhould ceaſe z that the fort of the French 
Eymouth ſhould be razed to the ground, in terms of 


the treaty of Cambray ; that Francis and Mary ſhould 
abſtain from bearing the title and arms of England or 
Ireland; that it ſhould be conſidered, whether a far- 
ther compenſation ſhould be made to Elizabeth for the 
injuries committed againſt her; and that the king and 
queen of Scots ſhould be fully and ſincerely reconciled 
to the nobility and the people of their kingdom. The 
intereſts of England and France were the particular ob- 
jects of this agreement. But though the conceſſions to 


the Proteſtants were not inſerted in it at full length, an 


expreſſi ve 


| | 


* 


11 
expreſſive reference was made to them; and they re- 


www goived a confirmation in terms which eould not be miſ- 
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in different 


underſtood or controverted. This deed recorded the 
clemency of Francis and Mary to their ſubje&s of Scot- 
land; the extreme willingneſs of the nobility and the peo- 
ple toreturn to their duty and allegiance, the repreſenta- 
tion they had offered of their grievances, and the requeſt 
of queen Elizabeth that redreſs ſhould be afforded to 
them; and it appealed to the conſequent conceſſions 
which had been ſtipulated to their advantage. 

By-. theſe important negociations, the Proteſtants, 
while-they humbled France, flattered queen Elizabeth ; 
and while they acquired a power to act in the eſtab- 
liſhment of the reformation, reſtored its civil conſtitution 
to Scotland. The excluſion of foreigners from offices 
of ſtate, the limitation of the Scottiſh princes with re- 
gard to peace and war, the advancement of the three eſ- 
tates to their ancient conſequence, and the act of oblivion 
of all offences, were acquiſitions. moſt extenſively great 
and uſeful; and, while they gave the fulleſt ſecurity to 
the reformed, gratiſied their moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions. | 
The peace, ſo fortunately concluded, was immedi- 


ately proclaimed. The French mercenaries embarked - 


for their own country, and. the Engliſh army took the 
road to Berwick. Amidſt events ſo joyful, the preachers 


exhorted the confederated nobles to command the ſo- 


lemnity of a thankſgiving. It was ordered according- 
ly; and after its celebration, the commiſſioners of the 
boroughs, with ſeveral of the nobility, and the tenants 


in capite, were appointed to chooſe and depute miniſters 
to preach the goſpel in the principal towns throughout 


the kingdom. John Knox was called to diſcharge the 
paſtoral functions at Edinburgh, Chriſtopher Goodman 
at St Andrew's, Adam Heriot at Aberdeen, John 
Row at Perth, Paul Methven at Jedburgh, William 
Chriſtiſon at Dundee, David Ferguſon at Dunfermline, 


and David Lindſey at Leith. That the buſineſs of the 


church, at the ſame time, might be managed with pro- 
priety, ſuperintendants were elected to preſide over the 
cccleſiaſtical affairs of particular provinces and diſtricts. 
Mr John Spotſwood was named the ſuperintendant for 


the divifion of Lothian, Mr John Willocks for that 


of Glaſgow, Mr John Winram for that of Fife, Mr 
John Erſkine of Dun for that of Angus and Merns, and 
Mr John Carſewell for that of Argyle and the Iſles. 
This inconſiderable number of minilters and ſuperinten- 
dants gave a beginning to the reformed church of Scot- 


land. | 
Amid che triumph and exultation of the Proteſtants, 


the meeting of the parliament approached. All perſons 


who had a title from law, or from ancient cuſtom, to 
attend the great council of the nation, were called to aſ- 
ſemble there. While there was a full convention of the 
greater barons: and the prelates, the inferior tenants in 
capite, or the leſſer barons, upon an occaſion ſo great, 
inſtead of appearing by repreſentation, came in crowds 


to give perſonally their aſſiſtance and votes; and all the 
commiſſioners for the boroughs, without exception, pre- 


ſented themſelves. 


„ 


800 


It was objected to this parliament when it was aſſem- Scotland. 
bled, that it could not be valid, fince Francis and Mary 


were not preſent, and had not empowered any perſon to 
repreſent them. But by the terms of the late conceſ- 
ſions to the nobility and the people, they had in effect 
diſpenſed with this formality ; and the objection, after 
having been agitated with heat for ſome days, was re- 
jected by a majority of voices. The lords of the articles 
were then choſen ; and as the Proteſtant party were ſu- 
perior to the Popiſh faction, they were careful, in elect- 
ing the members of this committee, to favour all thoſe 
who were diſpoſed to forward the work of the reforma- 
tion, 
held out to the parliament was the ſupplication of the 
nobility, gentry, aad all the other perſons who profeſſed 
the new doctrines. It required, that the Romiſh church 
ſhould be condemned and aboliſhed. It reprobated the 
tenet of tranſubſtantiation, the merit of works, papiſtical 
indulgences, purgatory, pilgrimages, and prayers to de- 
parted ſaints ; and conſidering them as peſtilent errors, 
and as fatal to ſalvation, it demanded, that all thoſe 
who ſhould teach and maintain them ſhould be expoſed 
to correction and puniſhment. It demanded, that a re- 
medy ſhould be applied againſt the profanation of the 
holy ſacraments by the Roman Catholics, and that the 
ancient diſcipline of the church ſhould be reſtored. In 
ſine, it inſiſted, that the ſupremacy and authority of the 
pope ſhould be aboliſhed ;. and that the patrimony of 
the church {hould be employed in ſupporting the reform- 
ed miniſtry, in the provilion of ſchools, and in the main- 
tenance of the poor. 

This ſupplication of the Proteſtants was received in 
parliament with marks of the greateſt deference and 


reſpet. The popiſh doctrines it cenſured, and the 


ſtrong language it employed, excited no diſpute or al- 
tercation. The nobility, however, and the lay mem- 
bers, did not think it expedient that the patrimony 
of the church, in all its extent, ſhould be allotted to 
the reformed miniſtry, and the ſupport of ſchools and 
the poor. Avoiding, therefore, any explicit ſcrutiny 
into this point, the parliament gave it in charge to the 
miniſters and the leading men of the reformation, to 
draw up, under diſtinct heads, the ſubſtance and ſenſe 
of thoſe doctrines which ought to be eſtabliſhed over 
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the kingdom. Within four days this important buſi- x N 


neſs was accompliſhed. 


The writing or inſtrument ſion of 


to which the reformed committed their opinions was Faith 
termed, * The Confeſſion of Faith, proſeſſed and be- dre, up. 


lie ved by the Proteſtants within the realm of Scot- 
land (d).“ It was read firſt to the lords of the articles. 
It was then read to the parliament ; and the prelates 


of the Romilh church were commanded, in the name 


of God, to make publicly their pbjeftions to the doc- 


trines it propoſed. They preſerved a profound ſilence. 
A new diet was appointed for concluding the tranſ- 


action. The articles of the Confeſſion were again read 
over in their order, and the votes of the parliament 
were called. Of the temporal nobility, three only re- 
fuſed to beſtow upon it their authority. The earl of 
Athol, and the lords Somerville and Bothwell, proteſt- 

ed, 


— KC. 


1567. 


) It is given at full length in Knox, in the collection of confeſſions of faith, vol. 2. and in the ſtatute books, 
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Scotland. ed, that © they would believe as their ſathers had dune 


> before them. The biſhops and the eſtates ecoleſialti.. 


cal, from a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of popery, 
ſeemed to have loſt all power of ſpeech. No diſſent, 
no vote, was given by them. It is (ſaid the 
earl Mariſchal), ſince I entertained a jealoufy. of the 
Romiſh faith, and an affection to the reformed: doc- 
trines. But this day has afforded me the completelt 
conviction of the falſehood of the one, and the truth 


of the other. The biſhops, who do not conceive them- 


ſelves to. be deficient in learning, and whoſe: zeal for 

the maintenance of the hierarchy. cannot be, doubted, 

have abandoned their religion, and their intereſt in it, 

as objects which admit of no defence or juſtification.” 

All the other conſtituent members of this great council 

were zealous for the eftabliſhrgent of the reformation, 

and affirmed the propriety of its doctrines. 'Fhus the 

high court of parliament, with great deliberation and 
ſolemnity, examined, voted, and ratified: the confeſſion 

596 of the reformed faith. 
Abolition i 
of the maſs, of Faith, the parliament paſſed an act againſt the maſs 
and the exerciſe of the Romiſh worthip. 


confiſcation of their eſtates, and to a corporal chaltiſe- 

ment, at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate ; that for the 

ſecond offence, they ſhould be banithed out of the king- 

597 Jom ; and that for the third offence, they ſhould ineur 

Perſecut- aànd ſuffer the pains of death. This fiercenels, it is to 

i: g ſpirit of be acknowledged, did not ſuit the generoſity of victory; 

the gro- and while an excuſe is ſought for it in the perfidioul- 

teſtants. neſs of the Romiſh prieſthood, it eſcapes not the-obſer- 

vation of the moſt ſuperficial hiſtorians, that theſe ſe- 

verities were exactly thoſe of which the Proteſtants had 

complained ſo loudly, and with ſo much juſtice. By 

another - ordination, the parliament, after having de- 

clared, chat ti pope, or biſhop of Rome, had infliged 

a deep wound and a humiliating injury upon the-ſove- 

reignty and government of Scotland, by his frequent 

interferences and claims of power, commanded and de- 

creed, that, for the future, his juriſdiction and authori- 

ty ſhould. be dead and extinct; and that all perſons 

maintaining the ſmalleſt connection with him, or with 

his ſe, ſhould be liable to the loſs of honour and offices, 
proſcription, and banifhment. 

Theſe memorable and deciſive ſtatutes-produced the 

overthrow of the Romiſh religion. To obtain to theſe 

393 proceedings, and to its other ordinances, the appro- 

Francis and bation of Francis and Mary was an object of the great- 

Mary re- eſt anxiety, and of infinite moment to the three 4 ciarg 

erm the Sir James Sandilands lord St John was therefore ap- 

acts of this pointed to go to France, and to expreſs to the king 


parliament, and queen the affection and. allegianee- of their ſub- 


jets, to explain what had been done in conſequence-of 
the late conceſſions and treaty, and to ſolicit their royal 
_ ratification of the tranſactions of the parhament. The 
ſpirited behaviour of the Congregation had, however, 
exceeded all the expectations of the princes of Lorraine; 


and the buſineſs of the Embaſſy, and the ambaſſador - 


himſelf, though a man of character and probity, were 
treated not only with ridicule, but with inſult and con- 
tumely. He returned 8 without any anſwer 


to his commiſſion. Inſtead 


1 49 J 


and yopict of a reformation da Francis and Mary, by n 5co 


A few days after the eſtabliſhment of the Confeſſion. 
And it ſcru- 


pled not to ordain, that all perſons ſaying or hearing 
maſs ſhould, for the firſt offence, be expoſed' to che 


terms of the earl of Arran; but as ſhe found in 
ſelf no preſent diſpoſition: to marriage, ſhe deſired that 


£ ſubmitting the. heads: 
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petition or a narrative, the 
into laws z and from this informality the validity of its 
proceedings had been ſuſpected. But it is obſervable 
of the Proteſtants, that they had not concealed their 
views with regard to religion and the abolition of Pope- 
ry 3 that in. the grant of redrefs and conceſſion, and 


in the deed of treaty, no actual prohibition. was made 


to bar the eſtabliſhment of the reſormation; that a ge- 


neral authority was given td the parliament to decide 


in affairs of ſtate; and that Francis and Mary were ſo- 
lemuly bound to authenticate its tranſactions. Though 
a formality was invaded, the ſpirit of the treaties was 
yet reſpected and maintained. The naticn, of conſe- 
quence, imputed the conduct of Francis and Mary to 
political reaſons ſuggeſted by the princes of Lorraine, and 
to the artifices of the Popiſh clergy. ; and as Elizabeth did 
not refuſe, upon her part, the ratification of: the agree- 
ments, and ſolicited and preſſed the French court in vain 


to adopt the ſame meaſure, a ſtrength and ſorce were | 


thence communicated: to this concluſion, 

When the three eſtates diſpatched Sir James Sandi- 
lands to France, they: inflructed- the earls of Morton 
and Glencairn, with Maitland of Lethington, to re- 


pair ta the court of England. By theſe ambaſſadors 
they preſented to Elizabeth their ſincere and reſpectfol 
thanks, for the attention ſhown by her to Scotland, 
in her late moſt important ſervices. And while they 
ſolicited the continuance of her favour and protection, 
intreated, in an earneſt manner, that her majeſty, for 
the eſtabliſhment of a perpetual peace and amity, 


would be plealed to take in marriage the earl of Arran, 
the next hir after his father to the Scottiſh. monarchy. 
The queen made new. and fervent proteſtations of her 
regard and attachment; and gave the promiſe of her: 
warmelt, aid when it ſhould: be neceſſary, in their juſt 
defence, upon any future occaſion. She ſpoke N 


he might conſult his happineſs in another alliance. She 
expretied a. favourable/ opinion of the Scottiſh. nobili- 


ty; and as a demonſtration: of her affetion and eſteem, 


the took the liberty to remind them of the practices 
which had been employed to overturn! their indepen- 
deney, and. begged them to conſider the unaminity 


and concord of their order as a neceſfary guard againſt 
the ambition and the artifice' of the enemies of their 


nation. | 


The ſucceſs of the Congregation, thou 
illuſtrious, was not yet completely deciſtve. The re- 
fuſal of Francis and Mary to: ratify their proceedings 
opened à ſource of bitterneſs and inquietude. The 
Popiſti party, though humbled, was not annibilated: 
Under the royal protection it would ſoon be ſormi- 
dable. Political confiderations might ariſe; not only 
to cool the amity of England, but even to provoke its 
reſemment. And France, though it could now trunſ- 
port no army againſt Scotland, might ſoon be able to 
adopt that expedient. Cruel diſtractions and ſevere ca- 


lamities were ſtill to be dreaded. In the narroweſs 


of their own reſources they could find no ſolid and 
permanent ſecurity againſt the rage and weight of 
domeſtic faction, and the ſtrenuous exertions of an ex- 


tenſive kingdom. All their fair atebievements might 


er- 


h great and 


tland. 


parliament had yoted them ed 
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Scotland. be biaſted and overthrown, Popery might again build 

3 yp her towers, and and a ſanguinary domination deſtroy 
ike their religious and civil liberties. Fa 

Death f While the anguiſh of melancholly apprehevfions re- 


Francis I, preſſed the triumph of «the Congregation,” the event 
which could operate moſt to their intereſts was an- 
nounced to them. This event was the death of Fran- 
eis II. The tie which knit Scotland to France was 
thus broken. A new ſcene cf politics diſplays it- 
ſelf. Catherine de Medicis, the queen-mother, ruled 

Charles IX. and was the perſonal enemy of the queen 

of Scots. "The power and the credit which Mary had 
lent to her uncles, and the frequent and humiliating 
diſappointments which the queen-mother had ſuffered 
from her inflaence over Francis, were now repaid with 
a ſtudied indifference and negle&. In the full perfec- 
tion of her charms, with two crowns upon her head, 
and looking towards a third, ſhe felt herſelf to be with- 
out grandeur and without conſequence. Leaving a 
court where ſhe had experienced all the enjoyments of 
which humanity is ſuſceptible, ſhe retired to Rheims, to 

indulge her ſorrow. 
Ins the humiliation of their queen, and in the change 
produced in the councils of France, the Proteſtants of 
Scotland found every poſſihle encouragement to pro- 
ceed with vigour in the full eſtabliſhment of the re- 
formed doQrines. After the diffolving of the parlia- 
ment, they turned their thoughts and attention to the 
plan of policy which might ſuit belt the tenets and re- 
ligion' for which they had contended. The three 

ettates, amidſt their other tranſactions, had granted a 

commiſſion to Mr John Winram, Mr John Spottiſ- 

cal govern- Wood, John Willocks, Mr John Douglas, Mr John 
ment of Row, and John Knox, to frame and model a ſcheme 

Scotland or platform of eccleſiaſtical government. They were 

new-mo=- not long in complying- with an order ſo agreeable to 

delled. them, and compoſed what is termed the Firft Book of 

Diſcipline ; in which they explained the uniformity and 

method which ought to be preſerved concerning doc- 

trine, the adminiſtration of the facraments, the elec- 
tion and proviſion of miniſters, and the policy of the 
church. | 

A convention of the eſtates gave its ſanction to the 

Preſbyterian ſcheme of government. But while the 

Book ot Diſcipline ſketched out a policy beautiful for 

its ſimplicity, yet it required that the patrimony and 

ancient the rich poſſeſſions of the ancient church ſhould be 
church re- allotted to the new eſtabliſhment. The reformers, 
fuſed tothe however, ſo ſucceſsful in the doctrines and the policy 
reformed they had propoſed, were here very unfortunate. This 
preacher*. convention of the eſtates did not pay a more reſpectſul 
regard to this propoſal than the celebrated parliament 
had done, which demcliſhed the maſs and the juriſ- 
diction of the ſee of Rome. They affected to con- 
ſider it as no better than a dream. The expreſſion © a 
devout imagination“ was applied to it in mockery ; 
and it was not till after long and painful ſtruggles, 
that the new eſtabliſhment was able to procure to it- 
ſelf a becoming and neceſſary proviſion and ſupport. 
The Romith clergy were ſtrenuous to continue in their 
poſſeſſions, and to profit by them ; and the nobles and 
the laity having ſeized upon great proportions of the 
property of the church, were no leſs anxious to retain 

the acquilitions they had made. 
The averſion entertained from beſtowing riches upon 
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the Preſbyter ĩan eſtabliſument, encouraged the ardour S tend. 
which prevailed for advancing all the other views ang 
intereſts of the reformed. Aud this end was alſo pro- 

moted in no inconſiderable degree by the inſidious po- 

licy of Catharine de Medicis. She was willing to in- 

creafe and to tolter all the difficulties and dangers i. 

the fituation of the queen of Scots and her ſutjeQs. 

Upon this account the had engaged Charles IX. to dit. 

patch Monſieur Noailles to the Scotch parliament, t: 


urge it in ſtrong terms to renew the ancient league be- 


tween the two kingdoms, to difſolve the alliance wit!1 
England, and to re-eſtabliſh over Scotland the Popi! 
doctrines and the Popiſh clergy. A new meeting of the 
eſtates was afſembled, which conſidered theſe ſtrang: 
requiſitions, and treated thera with the indignation 
they merited. Monſieur Noailles was inſtructed to in- 
form his ſovereign, that France having acted with cruel- 
ty and-perfidioutneſs towards the Scots, by attacking 
their independency and liberties under the cover and 
pretence of amity and marriage, did not deſerve t 
know them any longer as an ally; that principles ot 
Juſtice, a love of probity, and a high ſenſe of grati- 
tude, did not permit the Scottiſh parliament to break: 
the confederacy with England, which had generouſly 
protected their country againſt the 4. views of 
the French court, and the treacherous machinations of 
the houſe of Guiſe; and that they were never to ac- 
knowledge the Popiſh clergy to be a diſtinct order of 
men, or the legal poſſeſſors of the patrimony of the 
church; ſince, having aboliſhed the power of the pope, 
and renounced his doctrines, they could beſtow no fa- 
vour or countenance upon his vaſſals and ſer vants. 

To this council of the eſtates a new ſupplication was 
preſanted by the Proteſtants. They departed from the 
high claim which they had made for the riches and 
patrimony of the Popiſh church; and it was only re- 
queſted by them, that a reaſonable or decent proviſion 
ſhould be allotted to the true preachers of the Goſpel. 
This application, however, no leſs than their former 
exorbitant demand, was treated with negle& and ir- 
difference. But amidſt the anxiety maniteſted by the 
nobles and the tenants of the crown to hold the Preſ- 
byterian clergy in ſubjection and in poverty, they diſ- 
covered the warmeſt zeal for the extenſion and conti- 
nuance of the reformed opinions. For in this ſuppli- 
cation of the Proteſtants, an ardent deſire being inti- 
mated and urged, that all the monuments of r 
which remained ſhould he utterly deſtroyed, the fulleſt 
and molt unbounded approbation was given to it. An 6 
act accordingly was pafſed, which commanded that rd 
every abbey - church, every cloiſter, and every memo- gruction of 
rial whatſoever of Popery, thould be finally overthrown monzſte- 
and demolithed : and the care of this cruel, but popu- ries and 
lar employment, was committed to thoſe pe: ſons who er mark 
were molt remarkable for their keenn« ſs and ardour in 7 Aa 

g N piſh rcl.- 
the work of the reformation. Its execution in the gion in 
weltern counties was given in charge to the earls of Scotland, 
Arran, Argyle, and Glencairn; the lord James Stuart 
attended to it in the more northern diſtricts; and in the 
inland diviſions of the country, it was entruſted to the 
barons in whom the Congregation had the greateſt con- 
fidence. A dreadful devaltation enſued. The popu- 
lace, armed with authority, ſpread their ravages over 
the kingdom. It was deemed an execrable lenity te 
ſpare any fabric or place * idolatry had been exer- 
ciſed. 
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niture, utenſils, and decorations, became the prizes and 
the property of the invader. Even the ſepulchres of 
the dead were ranſacked and violated. "The libraries 
of the eceleſiaſties, and the regiſters kept by them of their 
own tranſactions and of civil affairs, were gathered into 
heaps, and committed to the flames. Religious anti- 
pathy, the ſanction of law, the exhortation of the cler- 
y, the hope of ſpoil, and, above all; the ardour to put 
the laſt hand to the reformation; concurred to drive the 
rage of the people to its wildeſt fury; and, in the midſt 
of havock and calamity, the new eſtabliſhment ſurveyed 
its importance and its power. l 
The death of Francis II. having left his queen, Ma- 
ry, in a very diſagreeable ſituation while ſhe remained 
in France, it now became neceſſary for her to think on 
returning to her own country. To this ſhe was ſoli- 
cited both by the Proteſtants and Papiſts; the former, 
that they might gain her over to their party ; and the 
latter, hoping that, as Mary was of their own perſua- 
ſion, Popery might once more be eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land. For this deputation, the Proteſtants choſe lord 
James Stuart, natural brother to the queen; and the 
Papiſts, John Leſly, official and vicar-general of the 
dioceſe of Aberdeen. The latter got the ſtart of the 
Proteſtant ambaſſador, and thus had the opportunity 
of firſt delivering bis meſſage. He adviſed ber ſtrong - 
ly to beware of the lord James Stuart, whom he re- 
preſented as a man of unbounded ambition, who had 
eſpouſed the Proteſtant cauſe for no other reaſon-than 
that he might advance himſelf to the higheſt employ- 
ments in the ſtate ; nay, that he had already fixed his 
mind on the crown itſelf. For theſe reaſons he advi- 
ſed that the lord James Stewart ſhould be confined in 
France till the government of Scotland could be com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed, But if the queen was averſe to 


this meaſure, he adviſed her to land in ſome of the 


northern diſtricts of Scotland, where her friends were 
molt numerous; in which'caſe an army of 20,000 men 
would accompany her to Edinburgh, to reſtore the 
Popiſh religion, and to overawe her enemies. The 
next day the lord James Stuart waited upon her, and 
gave an advice very different from that of Leſly. The 
ſureſt method of preventing inſurrections, he ſaid, was 
the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion ; that a 
ſtanding army and foreign troops would certainly loſe 
the affections of her ſubjects; for which reaſon he ad- 
viſed her to viſit Scotland without guards and without 
ſoldiers, and he became ſolemnly bound to ſecure their 
obedience to her. To this advice Mary, though ſhe 
diſtruſted its author, liſtened with attention; and lord 
James, imagining that ſhe was prejudiced in his favour, 
took care to improve the favourable opportunity ; by 


which means he obtained a promiſe of the earldom of 


Marre. | | 

Before Mary ſet out from France, ſhe received an 
embaſſy from queen Elizabeth, preſſing her to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, in which ſhe had taken care 
to get a clauſe inſerted, that Francis and Mary ſhould 
the title and arms of 
is was declined by the 
queen of Scotland, who, in her conference with the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, gave an eminent proof of her poli- 
titical abilities“. Her refuſal greatly avgmented the 
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paſſage through ber dominions into Scotland. This 
was conſidered by Mary as a high indignity ; ſhe re- 
turned a very ſpirited anſwer, informing be 

ſhe could return to her on dominions without any 


aſſiſtance from her, or indeed whether ſhe would or 


not. In the month of Auguſt 1561, Mary ſet fail 
from Calais for Scotland. She left France with much 
regret ; and at night ordered her couch to be brought 
upon deck, deſiring che pilot to awaken her in the morn- 
ing if the coaſt of France ſhould be in view. The 
night proved calm, ſo that the queen had an oppor- 


tunity once more of indulging herſelf with a ſight of 


that beloved country. . A favourable wind now ſprung 


ly at Leith. 
But though the Scots received their queen with the 
greateſt demonſtrations cf joy, it was not long before 
an irreconcileable quarrel began to take place. The 
Proteſtant religion was now eſtabliſhed all over the 
kingdom; and its profeſſors had fo far deviated from 
their own principles, or what ought to have been their 
principles, that they would 
oppoſite party, not even to 
conſequence of this, when the queen attempted to cele- 
brate maſs in her own ch 


ſons of high diſtinction could appeaſe the tumult. Ma- 
ry attempted to allay theſe ferments by a proclama- 
tion, in which ſhe promiſed to take the advice of the 
ſtates in religious matters; and, in the mean time, de- 


clared it to be death for any perſon to attempt an in- 


novation or alteration of the religion which ſhe found 
generally eſtabliſhed upon her arrival in Scotland. A- 
gainſt this proclamation the earl of Arran proteſted, 
and formally told the herald, the queen's proclamation 
ſhould not protect her attendants and ſervants if they 
preſumed to commit idolatry and to ſay maſs. John 
Knox declared from the pulpit, that one maſs was 
more- terrible: to him than if 10,000 armed enemies 
had landed in any part of the kingdom to re-eſtabliſh 
Popery. The preachers everywhere declaimed a 
idolatry and the maſs; keeping up, by their miſtaken 


zeal, a ſpirit of diſcontent and ſedition throughout the 


whole kingdom. John Knox was called before the 
queen to anſwer for the freedom of his ſpeeches ; but, 


his unbounded boldneſs when there gave Mary much 


diſquiet, as not knowing in what manner to deal with 
him. The freedoms, however, which were taken with 
the queen, could not induce her to depart from that 
i. of government which ſhe had laid down in France. 
0 the Proteſtants ſhe reſolved to pay the greateſt at- 
tention ; from among them ſhe choſe her privy-council, 
and heaped favours upon the lord James Stuart, who 
for his activity in promoting the reformation was the 
moſt popular man in the kingdom; while to ber cour- 
tiers of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion ſhe behaved with 
a diflant formality. | 
. In the mean time, the difference between the two 
rival queens became every day greater. 'The queen 
of Scotland preſſed Elizabeth to declare her the neareſt 


beit 


r rival, that 


ant no toleration to the 


ſovereign herſelf. In 


inſt 


Elizabeth, inſomuch chat the latter refuſed her a ſaſe 


W 


un and a thick fog coming on, ſhe eſcaped a ſquadron 605 
of men of war which Elizabeth had ſent out to inter- Mary 
cept her; and on the 20th of the month ſhe landed ſafe- 3 


626 
Lof Holyroodheuſe, a vio- 3, infulted 
lent mob aſſembled, . with the utmoſt diffi- by the Pre 


culty that the lord James Stuart and ſome other per- teſtants. 


N 
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Scotland, heir to the crown of England, and Elizabeth preſſed 
Mary to confirm the treaty of Edinburgh. Wüh this 


the latter could not comply, as it would in fact have 
been renouncing for ever the title to that crown for 
which ſhe was ſo earneſtly contending. Endleſs nego- 
ciations were the conſequence, and the hatred of Eli- 
zabeth to Mary continually increaſed. - This year the 
queen of Scotland amuſed herſelf by making a circuit 
through part of her dominions.. From Edinburgh ſhe 


proceeded to Stirling; from thence to Perth, Don- 


dee, and St Andrew's. Though received everywhere 


with the greateſt acclamations and marks of affection, 


ſhe could not but remark the rooted averſion which 
had univerſally taken place againſt Popery ; and upon 
her return to Edinburgh, her attention was called to 
an exertion of this zeal, which may be conſidered as 


2 
Bigotry of highly charaReriltic cf the times. The magiſtrates of 
the magi- this city, after their election, enacted rules, according 


to cuſtom, for the government of their borough. By 
one of theſe acts, which they publiſhed by proclama- 
tion, they commanded all monks, friars, and prieſts, to- 
ether with all adulterers and fornicators, to depart 
m the town and its limits within 24 hours, under 
the pains of correction and puniſhment. Mary, juſtly 
interpreting this exertion of power to be an uſurpation 
of the royal authority, and a violation of order, diſ- 
placed the magiſtrates, commanded the citizens to elect 
others in their room, and granted by proclamation. a 


plenary indulgence to all her ſubjects not convicted of 


any crime, to repair to and remain in her capital at 
their pleaſure. | 

_ Beſides theſe diſturbances on account of religion, the 
kingdom was now in confuſion on another account. 


Diſordered The long continuance of civil wars had left a proneneſs 
ſtate of the to tumults and inſurrections everywhere; and thefts, 


rapine, and licentiouſneſs of every kind, threatened to 
ſubvert the foundations of civil fociety. Mary made 
conſiderable preparations for the ſuppreſſion of theſe 


diſorders, and appointed the lord James Stuart her chief 


juſticiar and lieutenant. He was to hold two criminal 


courts, the one at Jedburgh, and the other at Dum 


fries. To aſſiſt his operations againſt the banditti, 
who were armed, and often affociated into bodies, a 
military force was neceſſary; but as there were at pre- 
ſent neither ſtanding army nor a. - troops in the 
kingdom, the county of Edinburgh, and ten others, 
were commanded to have their ſtrength in readineſs to 
allit him. The feudal tenants, and the allodial or free 
- proprietors of theſe diſtricts, in complete armour, aud 
with proviſions for 20 days, were appointed to be ſub. 
| ſervient to the purpoſes of his commiſſion, and to obey 
his orders in eſtabliſhing the public tranquillity. In 
this expedition he was attended witł his uſual ſucceſs. 
He deſtroyed many cf the ſtrong-holds.of the banditti; 
banged 20 of the moſt notorious offenders ; and order- 
ed 50 more to be carried to Edinburgh, there to ſuffer 
the penalties of law on account of their rebellious beha- 
viour. He entered into terms with the lord Grey and 
Sir John Foſter, the wardens of the Engliſh borders, 
for the mutual benefit of the two nations; and he com- 
manded the chiefs of the diſorderly clans to ſubmit to 
the queen, and to obey her orders with regard to the 
ſecuring of the peace, and prevening inſurrections and 
. depredations for the future. 


In the mean time the queen was in a very diſagree- ſultations, the prelates ws eſtate eccleſiaſtical, canſider . 
5 * | 2 | ing 


able ſituation, being ſuſpedded and diſtruſted by both Scotland. 
parties. From the conceſſion ſhe had made to the Pro- 
teſlants, the Papiſts ſuppoſed that the had a deſign of Mary dif- 
renouncing their religion altogether ; while, on the truſted by 
other hand, the e e could fcarcely allow them - both pai- 
ſelves to believe that they owed any allegiance to an““ 
idolater. Diſquiets of another kind alſo now took 671 
place. The duke of Chatelherault, having left the Ca- Characters 
tholics to join the oppoſite party, was neglected by his of her dif- 
ſovereign. Being afraid of ſome danger to himſelf, he ſerent 
fortified the caſtle of Dumbarton, which he reſolved to wurticrs. 
defend ; and in caſe of neceſſity to put himſelf under 
the protection of the queen of England. —The earl of 
Arran was a man of very lender abilities, but of bound - 
leſs ambition, The queen's beauty bad made an im- 
preſſion on his heart, and his ambition made bim fancy 
himſelf the fitteſt perſon in the kingdom for her huſ- 
band. But his fanaticiſm, and the violence with which 
he had oppoſed the maſ*, diſguſted her. He bore her 
diſlike with an uneaſineſs that preyed upon his intellects 
and diſordered them. It was even ſuppoſed that he had 
concerted a ſcheme to poſſeſs himſelf of her perſon by 
armed retainers ; and the lords of her court were com- 
manded to be in readineſs to defeat any project of this 
ſort. The earl of Bothwel was diſtinguiſhed chiefly 
by his prodigalities and the licentiouſneſs of his man- 
ners. The earl of Mariſchal had every thing that was 
honourable in his intentions, but was overwary and flow. 
The earl of Morton poſſeſſed penetration and ability, 
but was attached to no party or meaſures from any 
principles of rectitude: His own advantage and inte- 
reſts were the motives which governed him. The earl 
of Huntley the lord chancellor, was unquiet, variable, 
and vindictive : His paſſions, now fermenting with vio- 
lence, were ſoon to break forth in the moſt dangerous 
practices. The earls of Glencairn and Menteith were 
deeply tinctured with fanaticiſm ; and their inordinate 
zeal for the new opinions, not leſs than their poverty, 
recommended them to queen Elizabeth. Her ambaſ- 
ſador Randolph, adviſed her to ſecure their ſervice, by 
addreſſing herſelf to their neceſſities. Among courtiers. 
of this deſcription, it was difficult for Mary to make a 
ſelection of miniſters in whom to confide. The conſe- 
quence and popularity of the lord James Stuart, and 
of Maitland of Lethington, had early pointed them our 
to this diſtinction; and hitherto they had acted to her 
ſatisfaction. They were each of eminent capacity :. 
but the former was ſuſpected of aiming at the ſove- 
reignty ; the latter was prone to refinement and dupli- 
city; and both were more connected with Elizabeth 
than became them as the miniſters and ſubjects of an- 
other ſovereign. | 

Beſide the policy of employing and truſting ſtateſ- 
men who were Proteſtants, and the precaution of main- 
taining a firm peace with England, Mary had it alſo at 
heart to enrich the crown with the revenues of the an 612 
cient church. A convention of "eſtates was aſſembled She obtaius 
to deliberate upon this meaſure. The biſhops were og nb 
alarmed with their perilous ſituation. It was made vt Rat . 
known to them, that the charge of the queen's houſe- yenues. 
hold required an augmentation ; and that as the rents 
of the church had flowed chiefly from the crown, it was 
expedient that a proper proportion of them ſhould now 
be reſumed to uphold its ſplendour. After long con 
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Scotland. ing that they exiſted merely by the favour of the queen, 


— conſented to reſign to her the third 


— 
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Nad ſucceſs 


rt of their bene- 
fices, to be managed at her pleaſure; with the reſerva- 
tion that they ſhould be ſecured during their lives againſt 
all farther payments, and relieved from the burden of 
contributing to the maintenance of the reformed clergy. 
With this offer the queen and the convention of eſtates 
were ſatisfied. Rentals, accordingly, of all their bene- 
fices throughout the kingdom, were ordered to be pro- 
duced by the ancient ecclefiaſtics ; the reformed mini- 
ſters, ſuperintendants, elders, and deacons, were enjoin- 
<d to make out regiſters of the grants or proviſions ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport their eſtabliſhment ; and a ſuperemi- 
nent power of judging in theſe matters was committed 


to the queen and the privy-council. 


While the prelates and eftate eccleſiaſtical ſubmitted 
to this offer from the neceſſity of their affairs, it was by 
no means acceptable to the reformed clergy, who at this 
time were holding an aſſembly. It was their earneſt 
wiſh to effect the entire deſtruction of the ancient eſta- 
bliſhment, to ſucceed to a large proportion of their emo- 
luments, and to be altogether independent of the crown. 
But while the Proteſtant preachers were naturally and 
unanimouſly of theſe ſentiments, the nobles and gentle- 
men who had promoted the reformation were diſpoſed 
to think very differently. To give too much of the 
wealth of the church to the reformed clergy, was to in- 
veſt them with a dangerous power. To give too great 
a proportion of it to the crown, was a ſtep ſtill more 
dangerous. At the ſame time it was equitable, that 
the ancient clergy ſhould be maintained during their 
lives; and it conſiſted with the private intereſts of the 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had figured during the 
1eformation, not to conſent to any ſcheme that would 
deprive them of the ſpoils of which they had already 
poſſeſſed themſelves out of the ruins of the church, or 
which they might ſtill be enabled to acquire. 

Thus public as well as private conſiderations contri- 


of the de- buted to ſeparate and divide the lay Proteſtants and the 


mands of 


the Pro- 
teſtantt. 


preachers. The general aſſembly, therefore, of the 
church, was not by any means ſucceſsful in the views 
which had called them together at this time, and which 
they ſubmitted to the convention of eſtates. Doubts 
were entertained whether the church had any title to 
aſſemble itſelf. The petition preferred for the complete 
abolition of idolatry, or for the utter prohibition of the 
maſs, was rejected, notwithſtanding all the zeal mani- 
ſeſted by the brethren. The requeſt that Mary ſhould 
gire authority to the book of diſcipline, was not only 
refuſed, but even treated with ridicule. Ihe only point 
preſſed by the church, which attracted any notice, was 
its requiſition of a proviſion or a maintenance ; but the 
meaſure invented for this end was in oppoſition to all 
its warmeſt deſires. | | 

This meaſure, however, ſo unpromiſing to the preach- 
ers in expectation, was found to be (till more unfatis- 
ſaQory upon trial. The wealth of the Romilſh church 
had ben immenſe, but great invaſions had been made 
upon it. The fears of the eccleſiaſtics, upon the over- 
11row of popery, induced them to engage in fraudulent 
tranſactions with their kinſmen and relations; in con- 
ſequence of which many poſſeſſions were conveyed from 
the church into private hands. For valuable conſider - 
ations, leaſes of church-lands, to endure for many years, 
cr in perpetuity, were granted to ſtrangers and adven- 
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turers. Sales alſo of eceleſiaſtical property, to a great 
extent, had been made by the ancient incumbents ; and 
a validity was ſuppoſed to be given to theſe tranſactions 
by confirmations from the pope, who was zealous to af- 
fiſt his yotaries. { 
ted to make improper diſpoſitions cf the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues. Laymen had been preſented to biſhoprics 
and church-livings, with the power of diſpoſing of the 
territory in connection with them. In this diffuſion of 
the property of the church, many fair acquiſitions, and 
much extenſive domain, came to be inveſted in the no- 
bles and the gentry. 

From theſe cauſes, the grant of the third of their be- 
nefices, made by the ancient eccleſiaſtics to the queen, 
with the burden of maintaining the teſormed clergy, 
was not near ſo conſiderable as might have been ex- 


ths. — 


Even the crown itſelf had contribu- 


pected. But the direction of the ſcheme being lodged 


in the queen and the privy-council, the advantage to the 
crown was ſtill greater than that beſtowed upon the 
preachers. Yet the carrying the project into execu- 
tion was not without its inconveniences. 'There were 
ſtill many opportunities for artifice and corruption; and 


the full third of the eccleſiaſtical benefices, even after 


all the previous abſtractions of them which had been 
made, could not be levied by any diligence. 
ecclefiaſtics often produced falſe rentals of their bene- 


For the 


fices ; and the collectors for the crown were not always 


faithful to the truſt repoſed in them. The complete 


produce of the thirds did not amount to a great ſum; . 


and it was to operate to the expences of the queen, as 
well as to the ſupport of the preachers. A ſcanty pro- 
portion went to the latter; and yet the perſons who 
were choſen to fix and aſcertain their particular ſtipends 
or proviſions were the faſt friends of the reformation. 
For this buſineſs was committed in charge to the earls 
of Argyle and Morton, the lord James Stuart, and 
Maitland of Lethington, with James Mackgill the clerk- 
regiſter, and Sir John Ballenden the juſtice-clerk. One 
hundred Scottiſh merks were deemed ſvfficient for a 
common miniſter. To the clergymen of greater inte- 
reſt or conſideration, or who exerciſed their functions in 
more extenſive pariſhes, 300 merks were allotted ; and, 
excepting to ſuperintendants, this ſum was ſeldom ex- 
ceeded. To the earl of Argyle, to the lord James 
Stuart, to Lord Erſkine, who had large eccleſiaſtical 
revenues, their thirds were uſually remitted by the 
queen; and upon the eſtabliſhment of this fund or re- 
venue, ſhe alſo granted many penſiors to perſons about 
her court and of her houſehold. 
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The complaints of the preachers were made with little The whole 
decency, and did not contribute to better their condi- party diſ- 
tion, The coldnefs of the Proteſtant laity, and the hu- ſatisſied. 


manity ſhuwn to the ancient clergy, were deep wounds 
both to their pride and to their intereſts. To a mean 
ſpirit of flattery to the reigning power, they imputed 
the defection of their friends; and againſt the queen 
they were animated with the bittereſt animofity. The 
poverty in which they were ſuffered to remain inflamed 
all their paſſions. They induſtriouſly ſought to indulge 
their rancour and turbulence ; and inveterate habits of 
inſult fortified them into a contempt of authority. 

To the queen, whoſe temper was warm, the rudeneſs 


of the preachers was a painful and endleſs inquietude, 


which, while it foſtered her religious prejudices, had 
the good effect to confirm her conſtancy to her friends, 
and 
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Scotland. and to keep alive her gratitude for cheir activity. The 
wood james Stuart, who was intitled to her reſpect and 
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Huntley 
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lgion. 


ſervices and the vigour of his counſels. 


eſteem from his abilities, and his proximity to her in 
blood, had mer ited rewards and honours by his public 
After his ſuc- 
ceſsful diſcharge of her commiſſion as chief juſtieiar and 
lord lieutenant, ſhe could not think of allowing him to 
deſcend from theſe offices, without beſtowing upon him 
a ſolid and permanent mark of her favour. She advan- 
ced him into the rank of her nobility, by conferring up- 
on him the earldom of Marre. At the ſame time ſhe 
contributed to angment his conſequence, by facilitating 
his marriage with Agnes the daughter of the ear] of 
Mariſchal ; and the ceremonial of this alliance was cele- 
brated with a manificence and oftentation ſo extrava- 

ant in that age, as to excite the fears of the preachers 
Fa fome avenging judgment or calamity ſhould afflict 


the land. They exclaimed with virulence againſt his 


riotous feaſting and banquets; and the maſquerades 
which were exhibited upon this occaſion, attracting in 
a till greater degree their attention, as being a ſpecies 
of entertainment hitherto unknown in Scotland, and 
which was favourable to the profaneneſs of gallantry, 
they pointed againſt them the keeneſt ſtrokes of their 
cenſure and indignation. 

The abilities of the earl of Marre, the aſcendancy he 
maintained in the councils of his ſovereign, and the di- 
ſtinctions which he had acquired, did not fail to ex- 
poſe him to uncommon envy. The moſt deſperate of 
his enemies, and the moſt formidable, was the earl of 
Huntley. In their rivalſhip for power, many cauſes of 
diſguſt had ariſen. The one was at the head of the 
Proteſtants, the other was the leader of the Papiſts. 
Upon the death of Francis II. Huntley and the Popiſh 
faction had ſent a deputation to Mary, inviting her to 
return to Scotland, and offering to ſupport her with an 
army of 20,000 men. His advances were treated with 
attention and civility, but his offer was rejected. The 
invitation of the Proteſtants, preſented by the earl of 
Marre, was more acceptable to her. Huntley had ad- 
viſed her to detain his rival in confinement in France 
till the Roman Catholic religion ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland. This advice ſhe not only diſregarded, but 
careſſed his enemy with particular civilities. Upon her 
arrival in her own country, Huntley renewed his ad- 
vances, offering to her to ſer up the maſs in all the 
northern counties. He even converſed in a prefling 
manner upon this ſubje& with her uncles and the French 
courtiers who attended her. Still no real attention was 
paid to him. He came to her palace, and was recei- 
ved only with reſpect. He was lord high chancellor 
without influence, and a privy counſellor without truſt. 
The earl of Marre had the confidence of his ſovereign, 
and was drawing to him the authority of government. 
Theſe were e to a man of high rank, 
inordinate ambition, immenſe wealth, and who com- 
manded numerous and warlike retainers. But he was 
yet to feel a ſtroke ſtill more ſeverely excruciating, and 
far more deſtructive of his conſequence. The opulent 
eſtate of Marre, which Mary had erected into an earl- 
dom, and conferred upon his rival, had been lodged in 
his family for ſome time. He conſidered it as his pro- 
perty, and that it was never to be torn from his houſe. 


This blow was at once to inſult moſt ſenſibly his pride, 


and to cut moſt fatally the ſine ws of his greatneſs, 
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After employing ee the earl of Marre thoſe arts 
of detraction and calumny which are ſo common in 
courts, he drew up and ſubſcribed a formal memorial, 


in which he accuſed him of aiming at the ſovereignty 


of Scotland. This paper he preſented to the queen; 
but the arguments with which he ſuppoged bis charge 
being weak and inconcluſive, ſhe was more confirm- 
ed in her attachment to her miniſter. Huntley then 
addrefling himſelf to the earl of Bothwel, a man diſpoſed 
to deſperate courſes, engaged him to attempt to involve 


Scotland, 
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the earl of Marre and the houſe of oy in open 


and violent contention, Bothwel repreſented to Marre 
the enmity which had long ſubſiſted between him and 
the houſe of Hamilton. It was an obſtacle to his 
greatneſs ; and while its deſtruction might raiſe him to 
the higheſt pinnacle of power, it would be moſt ac- 
ceptable to the queen, who, beſide the hatred which 
princes naturally entertain to their ſucceſſors, was ani- 
mated by particular cauſes of offence againſt the duke 
of Chatelherault and the earl of Arran. He concluded 
his exhortation with making an unlimited offer of his 
moſt ſtrenuous ſervices in the execution of this flagi- 
tious enterpriſe. The carl of Marre, however, abhor- 
ring the baſeneſs of the project, ſuſpicious of the ſin- 
cerity of the propoſer, or ſatisfied that his eminence 
did not require the aid of ſuch arts, rejected all his ad- 
vances. Bothwel, diſappointed upon one ſide, turn- 
ed himſelf to the other. He practiſed with the houſe 
of Hamilton to aſſaſſinate the earl of Marre, whom 
they conſidered as their greateſt enemy. The buſi- 
neſs, he ſaid, might be performed with eaſe and ex- 
pedition. 'The queen was in uſe to hunt the deer in 
the papk” of Falkland ; and there the earl of Marre, 
unſuſpecting any danger, and flenderly attended, might 
be overpowered and put to death. The perſon of the 
queen, at the ſame time, might be ſeized; and by de- 
taining her in cuſtody, a ſanction and ſecurity might 
be given to their crime. The integrity of the earl of 
Arran revolting againſt this conſpiracy, deſeated its 
purpoles. Dreading the 
action, and yet ſenſible of the reſolute determination 
of his friends, he wrote privately to the earl of Marre, 
informing him of his danger. But the return of Marre 
to his letter, thanking him for his intelligence, being 
intercepted by the conſpirators, Arran was confined 
by them under a guard in Kenneil-houſe. He effected 
notwithſtanding his eſcape, and made a ſull diſcovery of 
the plot to the queen. Yet in a matter fo dark he 
could produce no witneſſes and no written vouchers to 
confirm his accuſations. He therefore, according to 
the faſhion of the times, offered to prove his informa- 
tion, by engaging Bothwel in ſingle combat. And 


though, in his examinations before the privy-counci}, 


his love to the queen, his attachment to the earl uf 
Marre, the atrocity of the ſcheme he revealed, and, 
above all, his duty and concern for his father the duke 
of Chatelherault, threw him into a perturbation of mind 
which expreſſed itſelf violently in his ſpeech, his coun- 
tenance, and his actions; yet his declarations, in gene- 
ral, were ſo conſiſtent and firm, that it was thought 
adviſable to take the command of the caſtle of Dum- 
barton from the duke of Chatelherault, to confine the 
other conſpirators to different priſons, and to wait the 
farther diſcoveries which might be made by accident 
and time, | n 

| The 
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mulation and of refined addreſs z who endeavoured to Scotland. 
conciliate her affections, was prodigal of flattery, ex. — 


Scotland. The earl of Huntley, inflamed by theſe diſappoint- 
— — ments, invented other devices. He excited a tumult 
while the queen and the earl of Marre were at St An- 
drew's with only a few attendants ; imagining that the 
latter would fally forth to quell the infurgents, and 
that a convenint opportunity would thus be afforded 
for putting kilo the ſword without detection. The 
caution, however, of the earl of Marre, defeating this 
purpoſe, he ordered ſome of his retainers to attack him 
in the evening when he ſhould leave the queen; but 
theſe aſſaſſins 1 ſurpriſed in their Ration, Huntley 
affected to SMuſe their being in arms in a ſuſpicious 
place and at à late hour, by trivolous apologies, which, 

though admitted, could not be approved. WER 
About this period, too, letters were received by 
Mary from the pope and the cardinal of Lorrain, in 
conſequence of the intrigues of the earl of Huntley 
and the Roman Catholic faction. They preſſed her 
to conſider, that while this nobleman was the moſt 
werful of her ſubje&s, he was by far the moſt zeal- 
ous in the intereſts of the church of Rome. They 
intreated her to flatter him with the hope of her mar- 
riage with Sir John Gordon his ſecond. fon ; held out 
to her magnificent promiſes of money and military ſup- 
plies, if ſhe would ſet herſelf ſeriouſly to recover to 
power and ſplendour the ancient religion of her coun- 
try; and recommended it to her to take meaſures 
ro deſtroy the more ſtrenuous Proteſtants about her 
court, of whom a roll was tranſmitted to her, which 
included the name of her confidant and miniſter the 
earl of Marre. Theſe letters could not have reached 
her at a juncture more unfavourable for their ſucceſs. 
The earl of Marre, to whom ſhe communicated them, 
was encouraged to proceed with the greateſt vigour 
in undermining the deſigns and the importance of his 

622 enemies. N 

Sir John New incidents exaſperated the animoſities of the ene- 


Gordon mies of the earl of Marre and his own. Sir John Gor- 
wounds 


lord Ogil- don and the lord Opilvie having a private diſpute hap- 


vie, and is Ppened to meet each other in the high ſtreet of Edin- 
apprehend- burgh. They immediately drew their ſwords ; and 
ed; the lord Ogilvie receiving a very dangerous wound, 
Sir Joha Gordon was committed to priſon by the ma- 
giſtrates. The queen, at this time in Stirling, was, 
informed by them of the riot; and while they expreſ- 
ſed a fear leſt the friends of the priſoner ſhould riſe up 
in arms to give him his liberty, they mentioned a ſuſ- 
picion which prevailed, that the partizans of the lord 
Ogilvie were to aſſemble themſelves to vindicate his 
quarrel. The queen, in her reply, after commending 
their diligence, inſtructed them to continue to have a 
watch over their priſoner ; made known her deſire that 
the law ſhould take its courſe; and counſeled them to 
have no apprehenſions of the kindred of the parties at 
623 variance, but to rely upon the earl of Marre for pro- 
But eſcapes Viding a ſufficient force for their protection. Sir John 
from pri- Gordon, however, found the means to break from his 
fon, confinement ; and flying into Aberdeenſhire, filled the 
retainers of his family with his complaints, and added 

to the diſquiets of his father the earl of Huntley. 

The queen upon returning to Edinburgh, held a 
conſultation upon affairs of ſtate with her privy-coun- 
cil; and ſoon after ſet out upon a progreſs to the 
northern parts of her kingdom. At Aberdeen ſhe 


was met by the lady Huntley, a woman of deep diſſi - 


reſſed her zeal for the Popiſh religion, and let fall in- 
— of the great power of her huſband. She 
then interceded with the queen for forgiveneſs to her 
ſon; and begged with'a keen importunity, that he 
might be permitted to have the bonour to kiſs her hand. 
But Mary baving told her, that the favour ſhe had ſo- 
licited could not poſſibly be ted till ber ſon ſhould 
return. to the priſon from which he had eſcaped, and 
ſubmit to the juſtice of his country, the may Huntley 
engaged that he ſhould enter again into cuſtody, and 
only intreated, that, inſtead of being confined at Edin- 
burgh, he ſhould be conducted to the caſtle of Stirling. 
This requeſt was complied with; and in the proſecution 
of the buſineſs, a court of juſticiary being called, Sir 
John Gordon made his appearance, and acknowledged 
bimſelf to be the queen's priſoner. The lord Glamis 
was appointed to conduct him to the caſtle of Stirling. 


curity to the ſword. 
In the mean time, the queen continued her progreſs. 
The ear] of Huntley joined himſelf to her train, His 


anxiety to induce her to allow him to attend her to his 


hovſe of Strathbogy was uncommon z his intreaties 
were even preſſed beyond the bounds of propriety. 'The 
intelligence arrived of the eſcape and rebellion of Sir 
John Gordon. The behaviour of the father and the 
ſon awakened in her the moſt alarming ſuſpicions. Aſ- 
ſembling her privy- council, who, according to the faſhion 
of thoſe times, conſtituted her court, and attended her 
perſon in her progreſſes through her dominions ; ſhe, 
with their advice, commanded her heralds to charge 
Sir John Gordon and his adherents to return to their 
allegiance, and to ſurrender up to her their houſes of 
ſtrength and caſtles, under the pains of high treaſon and 
forfeiture. Diſdaining now to go to the houſe of the 
earl of Huntley, where, as it afterwards appeared, that 
nobleman had made ſecret preparations to hold her in 
captivity, ſhe advanced to Inverneſs by a different rout. 
In the caſtle of Inverneſs ſhe propoſed to take up her 
reſidence ; but Alexander Gordon the deputy-governor, 
a dependent-of the family of Huntley, refuſed to admit 
her. She was terrified with the proſpe& of a certain 
and imminent danger. Her attendants were few in 
number, the town was without walls, and the inhabi- 
tants were ſuſpected. In this extremity, ſome ſhips in 
the river were kept in readineſs as a laſt refuge; and 
ſhe iſſued a proclamation, commanding all her loyal ſub- 
jects in thoſe parts immediately to repair to her for her 
protection. The Fraſers and Monroes came in crowds 
to make her the offer of their ſwords. The Clan Chat- 
tan, though called to arms by the earl of Hunt ley, for- 
ſook his ſtandard for that of their ſovereign, when they 
diſcovered that his intentions were hoſtile to her. She 
employed this ſtrength in laying ſiege to the calle, 
which ſurrendered itſelf upon the firit aſſault, The 
lives of the common ſoldiers were ſpared, but the de- 
puty-governor was inſtantly executed. The queen, 
full of apprehenſions, returned to Aberdeen. 

To intimidate the earl of Huntley, to puniſh the 
troubles which his family had created to the queen, 
and to convince him that his utter ruin was at hand, 

a mea- 


* 


6 
But upon the road to this fortreſs, he deceived the vi- And _ | 


gilance of his guards, haſtened back, and gathering tempts to 


1000 horſemen among his retainers, entruſted his ſe- mg . 


res 
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scotland. a meaſure ee baſing was now concerted and 


put in. practice, 


"he carl of Marre reſigned the rich 
eſtate of that name to \ i lord Erſkine, who laid claim 
to it as his right; and received in recompenſe, after its 
erection into an earldom, the territory of Murray, which 
made an extenſive portion of the poſſeſſions of the earl 
of Huntley. n | 
The lady Huntley haſtened to Aberdeen to throw 
herſelf at the feet of ber ſovereign, to make the offer 
of the moſt humble ſubmiſſions on the part of her huſ- 
band, and to avert by every poſſible means the downfal 
of bis greatneſs. But all acceſs to the queen was re- 
fuſed to her; and the carl of Huntley was ſummoned 
to appear in perſon before the privy- council, to anſwer 
tor his conduct, and to make a full reſignation of all 
his caſtles and fortreſſes. 


and was declared to be in open rebellion. A new pro- 


625 clamation was circulated by the queen to collect together 


a ſufficient ſtrength to ſubdue the inſurgents. The 
command of her troops was given to the earl of Mur- 
ray, who put them inſtantly into motion, Huntley 
advancing towards Aberdeen to give them battle, was 
informed of their approach. He halted at Corrichie, 
ſolacing himſelf with the hope of a deciſive victory. 
The army. of the queen was the moſt numerous; but 
there were ſeveral companies in it in whom little con- 
Adence could be placed. Theſe the carl of Murray 
poſted in the front of the battle, and commanded them 
to begin the attack. They recoiled upon him in diſ- 
order, according to his expectation; but a reſolute 
band in whom Fe truſted, holding out their ſpears, 

liged them to take a different courſe. Their con- 
fuſion and flight made Huntley conceive that the day 
was his own. He therefore ordered his ſoldiers to 
throw aſide their lances, and to ruſh upon the enemy 
{word in hand, His command was obeyed, but with no 
precaution or diſcipline. When his men came to the 
place where the earl of Murray had ſationed himſelf, 
the points of the extended ſpears of his firm battalion 
put a termination to their progreſs. The panic com- 
municated by this unexpected reſiſtance was improved 
by the vigour with which he preſſed the aſſailants. In 
their turn they took to flight. The companies of the 
queen's army which had given way in the beginning of 
the conflict were now diſpoſed to atone for their miſ- 
conduct; and taking a ſhare in the battle, committed 
a ſignal laughter upon the retainers of the earl of 
Huntley. This nobleman himſelf expired in the throng 
of the purſuit. His ſons Sir Joha Gordon and Adam 
Gordon were made priſoners, with the principal gentle- 
men who had aſſiſted him. 

Mary, upon receiving the tidings of this ſucceſs, diſ- 
covered neither joy nor ſorrow. . The paſſions, how- 
ever, of the earl of Murray and his party were not yet 
completely gratified. Sir John Gordon was brought 
immediately to trial, confeſſed his guilt, and was con- 
demned to ſuffer as a traitor. The ſentence according- 
ly was executed, amidſt a multitude of ſpectators, 
whoſe feelings were deeply affected, while they con- 
ſidered his premature death, the manlineſs of his ſpirit, 
and the vigour of his form. Adam Gordon, upon ac- 
count of his teader age, was pardoned ; and fines were 
levied from the other captives of condition according to 
their wealth. The lord Gordon, after the battle of 
Corrichie, fled to his father-ig-law the duke of Chatel- 
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herault, and put himſelf under his protection; but was Scotland. 


He did not preſent himſelf, 
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delivered up. by that nobleman, all whoſe endeavours 
in his favour were ineffectual. He was convicted of 
treaſon, and condemed; but the queen was ſatisfied 
with confining him in priſon, The dead body of the 
earl of Huntley was carried to Edinburgh, and kept 
without burial, till a charge of high treaſon was prefer- 


red againſt him before the three eſtates. An oſtentatious 
diſplay was made of his criminal enterpriſes, and a ver- 


dict of parliament pronounced his guilt, His eſtates, 
hereditary and moveable, were forfeited ; his dignity, 
name, and memory, were pronounced to be extinct; his 
enſigns armorial were torn from the book of arms; and 
his poſterity were rendered unable to enjoy any offices, 
honour, or rank, within the realm. 


an interview with Elizabeth. Secretary Maitland, & 


whom ſhe employed in this buſineſs, met with a moſt zabeth, but 
The city in vain. 


gracious reception at the court of London. 
of York was appointed as the place where the two 
queens ſhould expreſs their mutual love and affection, 


and bind themſelves to each other in an indiſſoluble 


union ; the day of their meeting was fixed ; the faſhion 
and articles of their interview were adjuſted ; and a 
fate-condu@ into England was granted to the queen of 
Scots by Elizabeth. But in this advanced ſtate of the 
treaty it was unexpectedly interrupted. The diſturb- 
ances in France, the perſecution of the Proteſtants 


there, and the dangerous conſequence which threatened 


the reformed countries, ſeemed to require Elizabeth to 
be particularly upon her guard, and to watch with 
eagerneſs againſt the machinations of the adverſaries of 
her religion. Upon theſe pretences ſhe declined for a 
ſeaſon the projected interview ; ſending to Mary with 
this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a miniſter of ability, 
whom ſhe inſtructed to dive into the ſecret views of the 
Scottiſh queen. This. was a ſevere diſappointment to 
Mary; but it is reaſonable to believe, that Elizabeth 
acted in the negociation without ſincerity, and upon prin- 
ciples of policy. It was not her intereſt to admit into her 
kingdom a queen who had pretenſions to her crown, and 
who might ſtrengthen them; who might raiſe the ex- 
pectations of her Roman Catholic ſubjects, and advance 


-herſelf in their eſteem; and who far ſurpaſſed her in 


beauty, and in the bewitching allurement of converſa- 
tion and behaviour. | 


Amidſt affairs of great moment, 
conſequence, but which is intereſting in its circum- 


ſtances, deſerves to be recorded. Chatelard, a gentle. queen. 


man of family in Dauphiny, and a relation of the che- 
valier de Bayard, had been introduced to queen Mary 
by the fieur Damville, the beir of the houſe of Mont- 
morency. Poliſhed manners, vivacity, attention to 
pleaſe, the talent of making verſes, and an agreeable 
figure, were recommendations to this man. In the 
court they drew attention to him. He made himſelf 
neceſſary in all parties of pleaſure at the palace. His 
aſſiduities drew to him the notice of the queen; and, 
at different times, ſhe did him the honour to dance with 
him. His complaiſance became gradually more fami- 
liar. He entertained her with his wit and good-hu- 
mour; he made verſes upon her beauty and accompliſh- 
ments; and her politeneſs and condeſcenſion inſinuated 

ute 


While theſe ſcenes were tranſacting, Mary, who was An inter- 
ſincerely ſolicitous to eſtabliſh a ſecure amity between view pro- 
the two kingdoms, opened a negociation to effectuate pou 


a matter of ſmaller Chatelard 
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Scotland. into him other ſentiments than 
— — He could not behold her 
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gratiude and reverence. Scotland merely with the view of diverting dhe atten. $othn 
charms without feeling their tion of the queen from the continent, ſhe threw every ob- — 
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power; and inſtead of ſtiffing in its birth the moſt ſtacle in the way of the marriage which art and violence 


dangerous of all the paſſions, he encouraged its growth. 
In an unhappy moment, he entered her apartment; 
and concealing himſelf. under her bed, waited the ap- 
proach of night. While the queen was undreſſing, her 
maids diſcovered his fituation, and gave her the alarm. 
Chatelard was diſmiſſed with diſgrace ; but ſoon after 
received her pardon. "The frenzy, however, of his love 
compelling him to repeat his crime, it was no longer 
proper to ſhow any compaſſion to him. The delicate 
ſituation of Mary, the noiſe of theſe adventures, which 
had gone abroad, and the rude ſuſpicions of her ſubjects, 
required that he ſhould be tried for his offences and 
puniſhed, This imprudent man was accordingly con- 
demned to loſe his head; and the ſentence was put in 
execution. | 424 

The diſagreeable circumſtances in which Mary found 
herſelf involved by reaſon of her quarrel with Eliza- 
beth, the exceſſive bigotry and overbearing ſpirit of her 
Proteſtant ſubje&s, together with the adventure of 
Chatelard, and the calumnies propagated in conſequence 
of it, determined her to think of a ſecond marriage. 
Her beauty and expectations of the crown of wer 4 
joined to the kingdom which ſhe already poſſeſſed, 
brought her many ſuiters. She was addreſſed by the 
king of Sweden, the king of Navarre, the prince of 
Conde, the duke of Ferrara, Don Carlos of Spain, the 
arch-duke Charles of Auſtria, and the duke of Anjov. 
Her own inclination was to give the preference, among 
theſe illuſtrious lovers, to the prince of Spain; but her 
determination, from the firſt moment, was to make her 


Wiſhes bend to other conſiderations, and to render her 


deciſion upon this important point as agreeable as poſ- 
{ible to queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſh nation, and to 
the Proteſtants in both kingdoms, Her ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England was the object neareſt her heart; 
and Elizabeth, who wiſhed to prevent her from mar- 
rying altogether, contrived to impreſs upon her mind 
an opinion that any foreign alliance would greatly ob- 
ſtruct that much-defired event. She therefore pitched 
upon two of her own ſubjects, whom ſhe ſueceſſively re- 
commended as fit matches for the queen of Scots ; and 
the promiſed, that upon her acceptance of either of 
them, her right of inheritance ſhould be inquired into 
and declared. Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of 
Leiceſter, was the firſt perſon propoſed; and except a 
manly face and fine figure he had not one quality that 
could recommend him to the Scottiſh princeſs. Whilſt 
Mary received this ſuitor with ſome degree of com- 


Poſure, ſhe did not altogether repreſs her ſcorn. © She 
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had heard good accounts (ſhe owned) of the gentle- 
man; but as queen Elizabeth had ſaid, that in propoſing 
a huſband to her, ſhe would conſult her honour, ſhe aſl:- 


ed what honour there could be in marrying a ſubje& ?”? 
The Engliſh queen then brought under the eye of Mary 


another ſuitor, Jeſt her thoughts ſhould return to a 


She makes foreign alliance. This was lord Darnley, of the houſe of 
choice of Stuart itſelf, whoſe birth was almoſt equal to her own, 
lord Darn- and whom the Scottiſh princeſs was induced to accept as 


ley. 


a huſband by motives which we have detailed elſewhere. 

(See Mary.) Elizabeth however was not more ſincere 

in this propoſal than in the former ; for after permittin 

Darnley and his father the earl of Lenox to vile 
4 8 . 


ſelf had not only originally 


marriage. Even ſtom her own ſubjects Ma 
conſiderable oppoſition. An inveterate enmity had taken 


could contrive- When ſhe found” Mary fo much en- 
tangled, that ſhe could hardly draw back, or make any 
other choice than that of Darnley, Elizabeth attempted 


to prevent her from going farther on; and now intima- 
ted her difapprobation of that marriage, which ſhe her- 
anned, bur, in' theſe latter 
ſtages; had forwarded by every means in her 
The whole council of Eliaabeth declared againſt the 


met with 


ma between the duke of Chatelherault and the earl of 
zenox, in conſequence of which the former deſerted the 


court; and very ſew of the Hamiltons repaired to it. 
The lord James Stuart, now earl of Murray, fought to 
promote the match with lord Dudley. 
of this he was treated openly wi 


In conſequence 
diſreſpe& by the 
earl of Lenox; he loſt the favour of his ſovereign, and 
Darnley threatened him with his vengeance when he 


ſhould be married to the queen. John Knox in the "vo bf 


mean time behaved in the moſt furious manner, for- gant — 
Viour o 


John Knox, 


er even interfered with the marriage of his ſovereign. 
He warned the nobility, that © theg allowed a Papiſt or 


etting not only the meek and peaceable behaviour of a 
hriſtran, but the allegiance of a ſubject. This preach- 


an infidel to obtain her perſon and the government of 
Scotland, they would be guilty, to the full extent of 
their power, of banifhing Jeſus Chriſt from the kingdom, 
of bringing down upon it the vengeance of God, of be- 
ing a curſe to themſelves, and of depriving their queen 

all comfort and conſolation. As Darnley was a Pa- 
piſt, he was of conſequence execrated by the whole body 
of Proteſtants, laity as well as clergy; while, on the 


other hand, he was ſupported by the earls of Athol and 


Caithneſs, the lords Ruthven and Hume, and the whole 
Popiſh faction. ; 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for the queen, that 
neither lord Darnley himſelf, nor his father the earl of 
Lenox, had any talents for bufineſs ; and as they na- 


turally had the direction of the queen's affairs, it is no 


wonder that they were very ill managed. But a ſource 
of oppoſition, - more violent than any imperte@ions of 
their own, roſe up to them in the attachment which 


they diſcovered to a perſon upon whom the queen had of 

late beſtowed her favour with an imprudent prodigality. , 
David Rizzio from a mean origin raiſed himſelf to a diſ- David Rz 
tinguithed eminence. He was born at Turin, where his zio. 


father earned a ſubſiſtence as a muſician. Varieties of 
ſituatioun and adventure, poverty, and misfortunes, had 
taught him experience. In the train of the count de 
Morette, the ambaſſador from the duke of Savoy, he 
had arrived in Scotland. The queen, deſirous to com- 
plete her band of muſic, admitted him into her ſervice. 
In this humble ſtation he had the dexterity to attract 


her attention; and her French ſecretary falling into diſ- 


grace, from negligence and incapacity, he was promoted 
to diſcharge the duties of his office. A neceſſary and 
frequent admiilion to her company afforded him now the 
fulleſt opportunity to recommend himſelf to her; and 
while ſhe approved bis manners, ſhe was ſenſible of his 
fidelity and his talents. His mind, however, was not 
ſufficiently vigorous to bear with ſucceſs and proſpe- 
rity, Ambition grew upon bim with preferment. He 

interfered 


power. 
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interfered in affairs cf moment, intruded himſelf into 
the conventions of the nobles at the palace, and was a 
candidate for greatneſs. The queen conſulted with 
him upon the moſt difficult and important buſineſs, and 
intruſted him with real power. The ſuppleneſs, ſervi- 
lity, and unhounded complaiſance which had characteri- 
ſed his former condition, were exchanged for inſolence, 
oſtentation, and pride. He exceeded the moſt potent 
barons in the ſtatelineſs of his demeanour, the ſumptu- 
ouſaeſs of his apparel, and the ſplendour of his retinue. 
The nobles, while they deſpiſed the lowneſs of his birth, 
and deteſted him as a foreigner, and a favourite, were 
mortified with his grandeur, and inſulted with his arro- 

nce. Their anger and abhorrence were driven into 

ry ; and while this undeſerving minion, to uphold his 
power, courted Darnley, and with officious aſſiduities 
advanced his ſuit with the queen, he haſtened not only 


his own ruin, but laid the foundation of cruel outrages 
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The earl of 
Murray 
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queen's fa- 
vour. 


and of public calamity. 

To the earl of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, ſo 
offenſive in general to the nation, was humiliating in a 
mee particular degree. His interference for the earl 
of Leiceſter, the partiality he entertained for Eliza- 
beth, his connections with ſecretary Cecil, and the fa- 
vour he had ſhewn to Knox, had all contributed to 
create in Mary a ſuſpicion of his integrity. The prac- 
tices of Darnley and Rizzio were thence the more ef- 
ſectual; and the fulleſt weight of their influence was 
employed to undermine his power. His paſſions and 
diſguſts were violent; and in his mind he meditated re- 
venge. Mary, aware of her eritical ſituation, was ſoli- 
citous to add to her rength. Bothwel, who had 
been impriſoned for conſpiring againſt the life of rhe 
earl of Murray, and who had eſcaped from confinement, 
was recalled from France; the ear! of Sutherland, an 
exile in Flanders, was invited home to receive his par- 
don; and George Gordon, the ſon of the earl of Hunt- 
ley, was admitted to favour, and was ſoon to be rein- 
ſtated in the wealth and honours of his family. 

As ſoon as Bothwel arrived, the earl of Murray in- 
fiſted that he ſhould be brought to a trial for having 
plotted againſt his Efe, and for having broke from the 
place of his confinement. This was agreed to ; and on 
the day of trial Murray made his appearance with 800 
of his adherents. Bothwel did not chuſe to contend 
with ſuch a formidable enemy ; he therefore fled to 
France, and a proteſtation was made, importing that 
his fear of violence had been the cauſe of his flight. 
The queen commanded the judge not to pronounce 
fentencc. Murray complained loudly of her partiality, 
and engaged deeper and deeper in cabals with queen 
Elizabeth. Darnley, in the mean time, preſſed his 
ſuit with eagerneſs. The queen uſed her utmoſt en- 
deavouis to cauſe Murray ſubſcribe a paper expreſſing 
a conſent to her marriage ; but all was to no purpoſe. 
However, many of the nobility did ſubſcribe this pa- 
per; and ſhe ventured to ſummon a convention of the 
eſtates at Stirling, to whom the opened the buſineſs of 
the marriage; and who approved of her choice, pro- 
vided the Proteſtant religion ſhould continue to be the 
eſtabliſhment. | 

In the mean time ambaſſadors arrived from England, 
with a meſſage importing Elizabeth's entire diſappro- 
bation and difallowance of the queen's marriage with 
tord Darnley. But to theſe ambaſſadors Mary only 
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replied, that matters were gone too far to be recalled ; Scotland. 


and that Elizabeth had no ſolid cauſe of diſpleaſure, 
ſince, by her advice, ſhe had fixed her affections not 
upon a foreigner, but upon an Engliſhman; and ſince 
the perſon ſhe favoured was deſcended of a diſtinguiſhed 
lineage, and could boaſt of having in his veins the royal 
blood of both kingdoms. Immediately aſter this audi- 
ence ſhe created lord Darnley a lord and a knight. The 
oath of knighthood was adminiſtered to him. He was 
made a baron and a banneret, and called lord Armanagh. 
He was beited earl of Roſs. He then promoted 14 
gentlemen to the honour of knighthood, and did ho- 
mage to the queen, without any reſervation of duty to 
the crown of England, where his family had for a long 
time reſided. His advancement to be duke of Albany 
was delayed for a little time; and this was fo much 
reſented by him, that, when informed of it by the lord 
Ruthven, he threatened to ſtab that nobleman with his 
dagger. 

In the mean time the day appointed for the aſſembly 
of parliament, which was finally to determine the ſub- 
ject of the marriage, was now approaching. The earl 
of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmneſs of Eli- 
zabeth, goaded on by ambition, and alarmed with the 
approbation beſtowed by the convention of the eſtates 
on the queen's choice of lord Darnley, perceived that 
the moment was at hand when a deciſive blow ſhould 
be ſtruck. To inſpirit the reſentments of his friends, 
and to juſtify in ſome meaſure the violence of his pre- 
jets, he affected to be under apprehenſions of being aſ- 
ſaſſinated by the lord Darnley. His fears were found- 
ed abroad ; and he avoided to go to Perth, where he 
affirmed that the plot againſt him was to be carried 
into execution. He courted the enemies of Darnley 
with unceaſing aſſiduity; and he united to him in a 


confederacy the duke of Chatelherault, and the carls An aſſucia- 


It was not the ſole tion againſt 
queen 


Darn- 


of Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairn. 
object of their aſſociation to oppoſe the marriage. They 
engaged in more criminal enterpriſes. They meditated 
the death of the earl of Lenox and the lord Darnley ; 
and while the queen was npon the road to Calander 
place to viſit the lord Livingſton, they propoſed to in- 
tercept her and to hold her in captivity. In this ſtate 
of her humiliation, Murray was to advance himſelf into 
the government of the kingdom, under the character of 
its regent. But Mary having received intelligence of 
their confpiracy, the earl of Athol and the lord Ruth- 
ven raiſed ſuddenly 300 men to protect her in her jour- 
ney. Defeated in this ſcheme, the earl of Murray and 
his aſſociates did not relinquiſh their cabals. They 
thought of new atchievements ; and the nation was fill- 
ed with alarms, ſuſpicions, and terror. 


6 
Amidft the arts employed by the Scottiſh malecon- Diſtu 
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tents to inflame the animoſities of the nation, they for- ces raiſed 


not to inſiſt upon the dangers which threatened the Þy 3 
arts. 


ot 

Proteſtant religion from the advancement of lord Darn- 
tey, and from the rupture that muſt enſue with England. 
Letters were everywhere diſperſed among the faithful, 


teſt 


reminding them of what the eternal God liad wrought 


for them in the abolition of idolatry, and admonithin 
them to oppoſe the reſtoration of the maſs. A fuppli- 
cation was preſented to the queen, complaining of ido- 
laters, and inſiſting upon their puniſhment. In the 
preſent juncture of affairs it was received with nnaſual 
reſpect; and Mary inſtructed the Popiſh ecclefiaſtics to 
8 | ___ abſtain 
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Scotland, abſtain from giving offence of any kind to the Roteſ- 


tants. A prieſt, however, having celebrated the mals, 
was taken by the brethren, and expoſed to the inſults 
and fury of the populace at the market-place of Edin- 
burgh, in the garments of his profeſſion, and with the 
chalice in his hand; and the queen having given a check 
to this tumultuous proceeding, the Proteſtants, riſing in 
their wrath, were the more confirmed in the belief that 
ſhe meant to overthrow their religion, The moſt learned 
and able of the clergy held ſrequent conſultations to- 
gether ; and while the nation was diſturbed with dan- 
gerous ferments, the general aſſembly was called to de- 
liberate upon the affairs of the church. Their hope of 
ſucceſs being proportioned to the difficulties in the 
ſituation of the queen, they were the leſs ſcrupulous in 
forming their reſolutions ; and the commiſſioners, whom 
they deputed to her, were ordered to demand a parlia- 
mentary ratification of their deſires, 

They inſiſted, that the maſs, with every remain whatſo- 
ever of popery, ſhould be univerſally ſuppreſſed through- 
out the kingdom ; that in this reformation, the queen's 

rſon and houſehold ſhould be included; and that all 
Papilts and idolaters ſhould be puniſhed upon convic- 
tion according to the laws. They contended, that per- 
ſons of every deſcription and degree ſhould reſort to 
the churches upon Sunday, to join in prayers, and to 
attend to exhortations and ſermons ; that an indepen- 
dent proviſion ſhould be aſſigned for the ſupport o the 
preſent clergy, and for their ſucceſſors ; that all vacant 
benefices ſhould be conferred upon perſons tound to be 
qualified for the miniſtry, upon the trial and examina- 
tion of the ſuperintendants ; that no biſhopric, abbey, 
priory, deanery, or other living, having many churches, 
ſhould be beſtowed upon a ſingle perſon ; but that, the 
plurality of the foundation being diſſolved, each church 
thould be provided with a miniſter ; that the glebes and 
manſes ſhould be allotted for the refidence of the mini- 
iters, and for the reparation of churches ; that no charge 
in ſchools or univerſities, and no care of education, ei- 
ther public or private, ſhould be intruſted to any per- 
ſon who was not ſound and able in doctrine, and who 
was not approved by the ſuperintendants ; that all lands 
which of old had been devoted to hoſpitality, ſheuld 
again be made ſubſervient to it ; that the lands and 
rents which formerly belonged to the monks of every 
order, with the annuities, alterages, obits, and the other 
emoluments which had appertained to prieſts, ſhould be 
employed in the maintenance of the poor and the up- 
holding of ſchools ; that all horrible crimes, ſuch as 
idolatry, blaſphemy, breaking of the ſabbath, witch- 
craft, ſorcery, inchantment, adultery, manifeſt whore- 
dom, the keeping of brothels, murder, and oppreſſion, 
ſhould be puniſhed with ſeverity ; that judges thould be 

appointed in every diſtrict, with powers to pronounce 
ſentences and to execute them; and, in fine, that for 
the caſe of the labouring huſbandmen, ſome order ſhould 
be deviſed concerning a reaſonable payment of the 
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perſuaded chat her people would not urge her to adopt 
tenets in contradidion to her own conſcience, and there- 
by involve her in remorſe and uneaſineſs. She had been 
nouriſhed and brought up in the Romiſh faith; ſhe con- 
ceived it to be founded on the word of God ; and ſhe 
was deſirous to continue in it. But, ſetting aſide her 
belief and religious duty, ſhe ventured to aſſure them, 
that ſhe was convinced from political reaſons, that ir 
was her intereſt to maintain herſelf firm in the Roman 
Catholic perſuaſion, By departing from it, ſhe would 
forfeit the amity of the king of France, and that of 
other princes who were now ſtrongly attached to her; 
and their diſaſfection could not be repaired or compen- 
ſated by any new alliance. To her ſubjects ſhe leſt the 
fulleſt liberty of conſcience ; and they could not ſurely 
reſuſe to their ſovereign the ſame right and indulgence. 
With regard to the patronage of benefices, it was a 
prerogative and property which it would ill become her 
to violate, Her neceſſities, and the charge of her royal 
dignity, required her to retain in her hands the patri- 
muny of the crown. Aſter the purpoſes, however, of 
her Ration, and the exigences of government, were ſa- 
tisfied, ſhe could not object to a ſpecial aſſignment of 
revenue for the maintenance of the miniſtry ; and, on 
the ſubject of the other articles which had been ſub- 
mitted to her, ſhe was willing to be directed by the 
three eſtates of the kingdom, and to concur in the re- 
ſolutions which ſhould appear to them the moſt reaſon- 
able and expedient. | 
The clergy, in a new afſembly or convention, expreſſ- 
ed a high diſpleaſure with this return to their addreſs, 
They took the liberty to inform the queen, that the 
doctrines of the reformation which ſhe refuſed to adopt, 
were the religion which had been revealed by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and taught by the apoſtles. Popery was of all 
perſuaſions the ſeat alluring, and had the feweſt recom- 
mendations. In antiquity, conſent of people, authority 
of. princes, and number of proſelytes, it was plainly in- 
ferior to Judaiſm, It did not even reſt upon a founda- 
tion ſo ſolid as the doctrines of the Alcoran. They re- 
quired her, therefore, in the name of the eternal God, 
to embrace the means of attaining the truth, which 
were offered to. her in the preaching of the word, or 
by the appointment of public diſputations between them 
and their adverſaries. The terrors of the maſs were 
placed before her in all their deformity. The ſayer of 
it, the action itſelf, and the opinions expreſſed in it, 
were all pronounced to be equally abominable. 
hear the maſs, or to gaze upon it, was to commit the 
complicated crimes of ſacrilege, blaſphemy, and idolatry. 
Her delicacy in not renouncing her opinions from the 
apprehenſion of offending the Fing of France and her 
other alles, they ridiculed as impertinent in the higheſt 
degree. 
was the only means by which any confederacy could en- 
dure; and that it was far more precious than the al- 
liance of any potentate whatſoever, as it would bring to 
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They told her, that the true religion of Chriſt 


6 tythes. 
Mod 4. To theſe requiſitions, the queen made an anſwer full 
tion of the of moderation and humanity. She was ready to agree 
queen, with the three eſtates in eſtabliſhing the reſormed reli- 
gion over the ſubjects of Scotland; and ſhe was' ſteadily 
reſolved not to throw intc hazard the life, the peace, or 
the ſortune, of any perſon whatſoever upon account of 


his opinions. As to herſelf and her houſchold, ſhe was 


her the friendſhip of the King of kings. As to patro- 
nages, being a portion cf her patrimony, they intend- 
ed not to defraud her of her rights: but it was their 
e err that the ſuperintendants ought to make a 
trial of the qualifications of candidates for the miniſtry; 
and as it was the duty of the patron to preſent a perſon 
to the benefice, it was the buſineſs of the church to 
manage his inſtitution or collation. For without this 
5 1 reſtraint, 


Scotland. | 
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reſtraint, there would be no ſecurity for the fitneſs of 
the incumbent z and if no trials or examinations of mi- 
niſters took place, the church would be filled with miſ- 
rule and ignorance. Nor was it right or juſt that her 
majeſty ſhonld retain to herſelf any part of the revenue 
of benefices; as it ought to be all employed to the 
uſes of the clergy, for the purpoſes of education, and 
for the ſupport of the poor. And as to her opinion, 


that a ſuitable aſſignment ſhould be made for them, 


they could not but thank her with reverence; but they 


. begged to ſolicit and importune her to condeſcend upon 


the particulars of a proper ſcheme for this end, and to 
carry it into execution; and that, taking into a due 
conſideration the other articles of their demands, ſhe 
would ſtudy to comply with them, and to do juſtice to 
the religious eſtabliſhment of her people. 

From, the fears of the people about their religion, 
diſturbances and inſurrections were unavoidable ; and 
before Mary had given her anſwer to the petitions or 
addreſs of the clergy, the Proteſtants, to a formidable 
number, had marched to St Leonard's Craig ; and, di- 
viding themſelves into companies, had choſen captains 
to command them. But the leaders of this tumult be- 
ing apprehended and committed to cloſe cuſtody, it 
ſubſided by degrees; and the queen, upon the interceſ- 
ſion of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, inſtead of bring- 
ing them to trial, gave them a free pardon. To quiet, 
at the ſame time, the apprehenfions which had gone 
abroad, and to controvert the inſidious reports which 
had been induſtriouſly ſpread of her inclination to over- 
turn the reformed doctrines, ſhe repeatedly iſſued pro- 
clamations, aſſuring her ſubjects, that it was her fixed 
determination not to moleſt or diſturb any perſon what- 
ſoever upon account of his religion or conſcience ; and 
that ſbe had never preſumed even to think of any inno- 
vation that might endanger the tranquillity or do a 
prejudice to the happineſs of the commonwealth. 


Intrigues of While Mary was conducting her affairs with diſcern- 


ment and ability, the earl of Murray and his confede- 


lious nobles rates continued their conſultations and their intrigues. 


After their diſappointment in the conſpiracy againſt the 
queen and the lord Daraley, they perceived that their 
only hope of ſucce!s or ſecurity depended upon Eliza- 
beth ; and as Randolph had promiſed them her protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance, they ſcrupled not to addreſs a letter 
to her, explaining their views and ſituation. The pre- 
tences of their hoſtility to their ſovereign upon which 


they affected to inſiſt, were her ſettled deſign to over- 


turn the Proteſtant religion, and her rooted deſire to 
break all correſpondence and amity with England. To 
prevent the accompliſhment of theſe purpoſes, they ſaid, 
was the object of their confederacy ; and with her ſup- 
port and aid they did not doubt of being able to ad- 
vance eſſectually the emolument and advantage of the 
two kingdoms. In the preſent ſtate of their affairs, 
they applied not, however, for any ſupply of her troops. 
An aid from her treaſury was now only neceſſary to 
them; and they engaged to beſtow her bounty in the 
manner the moſt agreeable to her inclinations and her 
intereſts, The pleaſure with which Elizabeth received 
their application was equal to the averſion ſhe had con- 
ceived againſt the queen of Scots. She not only grant- 


ed to them the relief they requelted, but aſſured them 


by Kandolph cf her eſteem and fayour while they 
thould continue to vphold the reformed religion and the 
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connection of the two nations. 
rances and generoſity, they were {trenuous to gain par- 
tizans, and to diſunite the friends of their ſovereign ; 
and while they were ſecretly preparing for rebel:i en, 
and for trying their ſtrength in the field, they diſſemi- 
nated among the people the tenets, 'That a Papiſt coul 
not legally be their king; that the queen was nat at li- 
berty of herſelf to make the choice of a huſband ; and 
that, in a matter ſo weighty, ſhe ought to be entirely 
directed by the determination of the three eſtates aſſem- 
bled in parliament. 


Flattered by her aſſu- Scotland. 
— a— 
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Elizabeth, at the ſame time, carrying her diſſimula- Treachery 
tion to the moſt criminal extremity, commanded Ran- ef Eliza- 


dolph to aſk an audience of Mary ; and to counſel her 
to nouriſh no ſuſpicions of the earl of Murray and his 
friends; to open her eyes to their ſincerity and honour ; 
and to call to mind, that as their fervices had hitherto 
preſerved her kingdom in repoſe, her jealouſies of them 
might kindle it into combuſtion, make the blood of her 
nobles to flow, and caſt into hazard her perſon and her 
crown. Full of aſtoniſhment at a meſſage ſo rude and 
ſo improper, the queen of Scots defired him to inform 
his miſtreſs, that ſhe required not her inſtructions to di- 
ſtinguiſh between patriotiſm and treachery ; that ſhe 
was fully ſenſible when her will or purpoſe was reſiſted 
or obeyed; and that ſhe poſſeſſed a power which was 
more than ſufficient to repreſs and to puniſh the enor- 


mities and the crimes of her ſubjects. The Engliſh re- 


ſident went now to the earl of Lenox and the lord 
Darnley, and charged them to return to England. The 
former expreſſed an apprehenſion of the ſeverity of his 
queen, and ſought an aſſurance of her favour before he 
could venture to viſit her dominions. The latter, ex- 
erting greater fortitude, told him, that he acknowledged 
no duty or obedience but to the queen of Scots. 'The 
reſident, treating this anſwer as diſreſpectful to Eliza- 
beth, turned his back upon the lord Darnley, and re- 
tired without making any reverence, or bidding him an 
adieu. | 

The behaviour of Elizabeth, ſo fierce and ſo per- 
fidious, was well calculated to confirm all the intentions 
of Mary ; and this, doubtleſs, was one of the motives 
with which ſhe was actuated. But while the queen ot 
Scots was eager to accompliſh her marriage, ſhe was 


not inattentive to the riling troubles of her country. 


The parliament which ſhe had appointed could not now 
be held: it was therefore prorogued to a more diſtant 
day ; and the violence of the times did not then per- 
mit it to aſſemble. By letters ſhe invited to her, witl: 
all their retainers, the moſt powerful and the moſt emi- 
nent of her ſubjects. Bothwel was recalled anew from 
France; and by general proclamations ſhe ſummoned 
to her ſtandard the united force of her kingdom. The 
caſtle of Edinburgh was likewiſe provided amply with 
ſtores and ammunition, that, in the event of misfortunes, 
it might afford her a retreat and defence. The ala- 
crity with which her ſubjects flocked to her from every 
quarter, informed her of her power and popularity ; 
and while it ſtruck Murray and his adherents with ihe 
danger to which they were expoſed, it declared to them 
the opinion entertained by the nation of the iniquity and 
the ſelfiſhneſs of their proceedings. 


beth. 
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On the 2gth of July 1565, the ceremony of mar- Marriage 
riage between the queen and lord Darnley was perform- of Mary 
ed. The latter had been previouſly created duke of with lord 

6 2 Albany. Darulev. 


8 C O 


Srotland. Albany. The day before the marriage, a proclamation 
61; © was publiſhed, commanding him to be ſtyled Zing of the 
He is pro- realm, and that all letters after their marriage ſhould be 
claimed directed in the names of her huſband and herſelf. The 
king of gay after it, a new proclamation was iſſued confirming 
Scotland. this act: he was pronounced king by the ſound f 
trumpets, and aſſociated with the queen in her govern- 

ment. This meaſure ſeems to have been the effect of 

the extreme love the queen had for her huſband, which 

did not permit her to ſee that it was an infringement of 

the conſtitution of the kingdom ; though perhaps the 

might alſo be urged to it by the preſſing eagerneſs of 

lord Darnley himſelf, and the partial councils of David 

Rizzio. The earl of Murray made loud complaints, re- 
monſtrated that a king was impoſed upon the nation 

without the conſent of the three eſtates, and called up- 

on the nation to arm againſt the beginnings of tyranny. 

The malecontents accordingly were immediately in arms; 

but their ſucceſs was not anſwerable to their wiſhes. 

The bulk of the nation were ſatisfied with the good in- 

tentions of their ſovereign, and ſhe herſelf took the ear- 

lieſt opportunity of cruſhing the rebellion in its infan- 

cy. The earl of Murray was declared a traitor ;z and 

8 ſimilar ſteps were taken with others of the chiefs of the 
The a O'S rebels. She then took the field againſt them at the 
lious nobles head of a conſiderable army : and having driven them 
driven into from place to place, obliged them at laſt to take refuge 
England. in England. Queen Elizabeth received them with that 
duplicity for which her conduct was ſo remarkable. 

Though ſhe herſelf had countenanced, and even excited 

them to revolt, ſhe refuſed to give an audience to their 

deputies. Nay, ſhe even cauſed them to emit a public 
declaration, that neither ſhe, nor any perſon in her 

name, had ever excited them to their rebellious prac- 

tices, Yet, while the public behaviour of Elizabeth 

was ſo acrimonious, ſhe afforded them a ſecure retreat 

in her kingdom, treated the earl of Murray in private 

with reſpe& and kindneſs, and commanded the earl of 

Bedford to ſupply him with money. Mary, however, 

:eſolved to proceed againſt the rebels with an exem- 

plary rigour, The ſubmiſſions of the duke of Chatel- 

herault alone, who had been lefs criminal than the reſt, 

were attended to. But even the favour which he ob- 

tained was precarious and uncertain ; for he was com- 

manded to ule the pretence of ſickneſs, and to paſs for 

ſome time into foreign countries. A. parliament was 

called; and a ſummons ot treaſon being executed againſt 

the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, with others 
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800 
of the principal rebels, they were commanded to appeat Scothad. 
before the three eſtates ; in default of which their lives "TT 
and eſtates were declared to be forteited. 

In the mean time Thr n the Engliſh ambaſ-. 
ſador ſolicited the pardon, of the rebels; which Mary 
was at firſt inclined to grant. However, by the per- Mary ac- 
ſuaſion of the court of France, ſhe was not only indus» cedes to the 
ced to proceed againſt them with rigour, but acceded treaty of 
to the treaty of Bayonne, by which the deſtruction of Bayonne. 
the Proteſtants was determined. This meaſure filled | 
the whole court with terror and diſmay. 'The rebels 
were acquainted with the danger of their ſituation ; and 
* now drivea deſperate, they were ready to engage 
in the moſt atrocious deſigns. Unhappily the ſitua- 
tion of affairs in Scotland rendered the accompliſhment 
of their purpoſes but too eaſy. Violent diſguſts had 646 
taken place between the queen and her huſband. Her Quarrels 
fondneſs had been exceſſive; but ſhe ſoon perceived between 
that the qualities of his mind were not proportioned to the queen 
bis perſonal accompliſhments. He was proud, diſdain- and her 
ful, and ſuſpicious. No perſuaſions could correct TY d. 
wilfulneſs ; and he was at the ſame time giddy and ob- 
{tinate, infolent and mean, The queen in conſequence 
began to ſhow an indifference towards him ; which he 
took care to augment, by ſhowing the like indifference 
towards her, and engaging in low intrigues and amours, 
indulging himſelf in diſſipation and riot, &. How- 
ever, the deſire of dominion was his ruling paſſion ; and 
the queen, finding his total incapacity for exerciſing 
his power to any purpoſe, bad excluded him from 
it altogether, He was therefore at preſent a proper 
object for the machinations of the rebels, and readily 
entered into an agreement with them to depoſe the 
queen ; vainly thinking by that means that he ſhould 
ſecure the crown to himſelf. However, as the parlia- 
ment was ſoon to aſſemble, in which the rebels had 
every reaſon to believe that they would be condemned 
for high treaſon, it was neceflary that the kingdom 
ſhould be thrown into diſorder before that time came, 
otherwiſe their fate was inevitable. Practiſing on the 
imbecility of Darnley, they perſuaded him that a cri- 
minal correſpondence ſubſiſted between the queen and 647 
David Rizzio (x). For this reaſon the king reſolved The king 
upon his deſtruction; and the conſpirators hoped there- conſpires 
by not only to get an indemnity to themſelves, but to the _— 
effect a total revolution at court, and the entire humi- 1 . 
lation of Bothwel, Huntley, and Athol, who were the „ick the 
aſſociates of Rizzio. However, in order to ſave them- rebellious. 
ſelves, nobles. 
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by her enemies. 


cultus honeſtabat, ſed tacies cultum deftruebat.” 


(x) That there ſubſiſted a criminal intercourſe between Mary and Rizzio is a ſcandal which is now given up 
It ſeems to reſt on the authority of Buchanan and Knox; and their evidence in this caſe is 
clearly of no weight, not only from their being the ſtrenuous partizans of her adverſaries, but from the multitude 
of faliehoods which they anxiouſly detail to calumuiate her. 
their acquaintance commenced a month or two after the appointment of Rizzio to be her ſecretary for French 
affairs. She became pregnant ſoon after her marriage; and it was during her pregnancy that Rizzio was aſ- 
ſaſſinated. Theſe are ſtriking preſumptions in her favour, And what ſeems to put her innocence out of all 
queſtion, is the ſilence of the ſpies and reſidents of Elizabeth with regard to this amour; for, if there had been 
any thing real in it, they could not have made their court to their queen more effectually than by declaring to 
her its peculiarities ; and their want of delicacy, fo obſervable in other circumſtances, would have induced them 
upon this occaſion to give the greateſt foulneſs and deformiry to their information. 

It appears that Rizzio was ili-favoured, and of a diſagreeable form. Buchanan ſays of him, “ Non faciem. 
Hiſt. Scot. lib. xvii, This expreſſion is very ſtrong ; but it 
would bave little weight if other authors had not concurred in giving a ſimilar deſcription of Rizzio. In a book 


The love ſhe felt for Darnley was extreme, and 


intitled 


Scotland. ſelves, they 
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the king to ſubſcribe a bond, af 


— — firming that the project of aſſaſſinating Rizzio was al- 


together of his own deviſing; acknowledging that he 
had ſolicited them to take a part in it, from the appre- 
henſions that reſiſtance might be made to him; and 
agreeing, upon the word and honour of a prince, to 
protect and ſecure them againſt every hazard and injury 
to which they might be expoſed from the atchievement 
of his enterpriſe. Having procured this ſecurity, and 
having allured the earl o ox the king's father to 


approve their meaſures, they adjuſted the method of 


648 
Rizzio 
cruelly 
murdered. 


the projected murder; and diſpatched a meſſenger to 
the Engliſh frontier, advertiſing the earl of Murray and 
the rebels of their intentions, and inviting them to re- 
turn to the court. 

Upon the gth day March, about 7 o'clock in the 
evening, armed men, to the number of 500, ſurrounded 
the palace of Holyroodhouſe. The earl of Moreton 
and the Lord Lindſay entered the court of the palace, 
with 160 perſons. The queen was in her chamber at 
ſupper, having in her preſence her natural ſiſter the 
counteſs of Argyle, ber natural brother Robert com- 
mendator of Holyroodhouſe, Beton of Creich maſter of 
the houſehold, Arthur Erſkine, and David Rizzio. 
The king entering the apartment, ſeated himſelf by her 
ſide. He was followed by the Lord Ruthven, who be- 
ing waſted with ſickneſs, and caſed in armour, exhibi- 


ted an appearance that was hideous and terrible. Four 


ruffians attended him. In a hollow voice he com- 
manded Rizzio to leave a place which did not become 
him. The queen, in aſtoniſhment and conſternation, 
applied to the king to unfold to her this myſterious en- 
terpriſe. He aſſected ignorance. She ordered Ruth- 
ven from her preſence, under the pain of treaſon ; de- 
claring to him at the ſame time, that if Rizzio had 
committed any crime, ſhe would produce him before the 
parliament, and puniſh him according to the laws. 
Ruthven drawing his dagger, advanced towards Rizzio. 
The queen roſe to make an exertion of her authority. 
The unfortunate ſtranger laid hold of her garments, 
crying out for juſtice and mercy. Other conſpirators 
ruſhing into the chamber, overturned the table, and in- 
creaſed the difmay and confuſion. Loaded piſtols were 
preſented to the boſom of the queen. The king held 
her iu his arms. George Douglas, ſnatching the dag- 
ger of his ſovereign, plunged it into the body of Riz- 
zio. The wounded and ſcreaming victim was dragged 
into the antichamber ; and ſo cager were the aſſaſſins 
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to complete their work, that he was torn and mangled Scotland. 
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with 56 wounds, 

While the queen was preſſing the ling to gratify 
her inquiries into the meaning of a deed ſo execrable. 
Ruthven returned into their preſence, She gave a full 
vent to indignation and reproach. Ruthven, with an 
intolerable coldneſs and deliberatior, informed her, that 
Rizzio had been put to death by the couniel of her hu. 
band, whom he had diſhonoured ; and that by the per- 
ſuaſion of this minion ſhe had refuſed the crown-matri- 
monial to the king, had engaged to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient religion, had reſolved to puniſh the earl of Murray 
and his triends, and had entruſted her confidence to 
Bothwel and Huntley, who were traitors. The king, 
taking the part of Ruthven, remonſtrated againſt her 
proceedings, and complained that from the time of her 
familiarity with Rizzio, ſhe had neither regarded, nor 
entertained, nor truſted him. His ſuſpicions and in- 
gratitude ſhocked and tortured her. His connection 
with the conſpirators gave her an ominous anxiety. Ap- 
prehenſions of outrages ſtill more atrocious invaded her. 
In theſe agitated and miſerable moments ſhe did not 
loſe herſelt in the helpleſſneſs of ſorrow. The loftineſs 
of her ſpirit communicated relief to her; and wiping 
away her tears, ſhe exclaimed, that it was not now «a 
ſeaſon for lamentation, but for revenge. 

The earls of Huntley, Bothwel, and Athol, the 


lords Fleming and Levingſton, and Sir James Baltour, 


who were obnoxious to the conſpirators, and at this 
time in the palace, found all reſiſtance to be vain. 
Some of them eluding the vigilance of Morton, made 
their eſcape ; and others were allowed to retire. The 
provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh getting intelli- 

ence of the tumult, ordered the alarm bell to be rung. 


The citizens, apprehenſive and anxious, approached in 1 2 
crowds to inquire into the welfare of their ſovereign ; confined, 
but ſhe was not permitted to addreſs herſelf to them, and threat- 
The conſpirators told her, that if ſhe preſumed to make ene d. 


any harangue, they would “ cut her in pieces, and caft 
her over the walls.” The king called to the people that 
ſhe was well, and commanded them to diſperſe. 'The 
queen was ſhut up in her chamber, uncertain of her 
fate, and without the conſolation or attendance of her 
women, 

In the morning a proclamation was iſſued by the 
king, without the knowledge of his queen, prohibiting 
the meeting of the parliament, and ordering the meni- 
bers to retire from the city. The rebellious lords now 

returned 


intitled, Le Livre de la Morte de la Reyne d' Ecoſſe, and printed in the year 1587, he is ſaid to be “ diſgra- 
cie de corps.” Cauſſin, ap. Jebb, p. 379. This work, too, while it records the unkindneſs of nature to his per- 
ſon, has obſerved, that he was in his old age when he made a figure in the court of Mary. “Elle traittoit or- 
dinairement avec David Riccio ſon ſecretaire, homme aagè et prudent, qui poſſedoit fon oreille.” Ibid. And 
other authors give their teſtimonies to the ſame purpoſe. 

It is probable that the panegyriſts of Mary exaggerate ſomewhat the imperfections as well as the good quali- 
ties of Rizzio. But there ſeems in general to be no reaſon to doubt his fidelity and talents, any more than his 
uglineſs and ſenility. He had therefore a better title to be her ſecretary than her lover. It is an abſurdity to 
think that a queen ſo young and beautiful would yield herſelf to deformity and old age. A common proſtitute 
mult be brought to endure this misfortune. The capacity of the man was a recommendation to him ; and as he 
owed every thing to her bounty, and was a ſtranger, ſhe had the greateſt reaſon to rely upon his faithfulneſs. 
The perfidiouſneſs and duplicity of her courtiers drew cloſer the tie of their connection; and as Rizzio was ſtu- 
dious to make himſelf agreeable, and was ſkilful in games of hazard, he was always ready to be a party with her 
in thoſe innocent amuſements which fill up the liſtleſs intervals of life. Keith. Append. p. 124+ 
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3-otland. returned from England, and arrived at Edinburgh 
650 within 24 hours after the aſſaſſination of Rizzio. The 
She endea- queen, knowing of how much conſequence it was for 
voursin her to gain the earl of Murray, invited him to wait 
ae upon her, Notwithſtanding the extreme provocation 
Kan © which the had met with, Mary ſo far commanded her 
Murray, paſſions, that ſhe. gave him a favourable reception. 
After informing him of the rudeneſs and ſeverity of 
the treatment the had met with, the queen obſerved, 
that if he had remained in friendſhip with her at home, 
he would have protected her againſt ſuch exceſſes of 
bardſhip and inſult, Murray, with an hypocritical 
compaſſion, ſhed abundance of tears; while the queen 
ſeemed to entertain no doubt of his ſincerity, but gave 
him room to hope for a full pardon of all his offences. 
In the mean time, however, the conſpirators held fre- 
quent conſultations together, in which it was debated, 
. whether they ſhould hold the queen in perpetual capti- 
vity, or put her to death; or. whether they ſhould con- 
tent themſelves with committing her to cloſe cuſtody in 
Stirling caſtle till they thould obtain a parliamentary 
ſanction to their proceedings, eſtabliſh the Proteſtant 
religion by the total overthrow of the maſs, and inveſt 
the king with the crown-matrimonial and the govern- 

65r ment of the kingdom. | | | 
Put pre- Mary now began to perceive the full extent of her 
4 70 8 the retchedneſs; and therefore, as her laſt reſource, ap- 
bab gen plied to the king, whom ſhe treated with all thoſe blan- 
the cauſe of diſhments uſually employed by the fair ſex when they 
the conſpi- want to gain the aſcendency over the other. The king, 
rators. who, with all his faults, had a natural {acility of temper, 
was eaſily gained over. The conſpirators were alarmed 
at his coldneſs, and endeavoured to fill his mind with 
fears concerning the duplicity of his wife ; but, finding 
they could not gain their point, they at laſt began to 
treat of an accommodation. The king brought them 


in oblivion all memory of their tranſgreſſions ; and he 
offered to conduct them into her preſence. The earls 
of Murray and Morton, with tbe lord Ruthven, attend- 
ed him into her preſence; and, falling on their knees 
before the queen, made their apologies and ſubmiſſions. 
She commanded them to riſe ; and having deſired them 
to recollect her abhorrence of cruelty and rapaciouſneſs, 
ſhe affured them with a gracious air, that inſtead of de- 
ſigning to forfeit their lives, and poſſeſs herlelf of their 
eltates, ſhe was inclined to receive them into favour, and 
to give a full pardon, not only to the nobles who had 
come from England, but to thoſe who had aſſaſſinated 
David Rizzio. They were accordingly ordered to pre- 
pare the bonds for their ſecurity and forgiveneſs, which 
the queen promiſed to take the earlieſt opportunity of 
ſubſcribing ; but in the mean time the king obſerved, 
that the conſpirators ought to remove the guards which 


3 reſtraint might be taken away. This meaſure could 

trom them not with any propriety be oppoſed, and the guards 

were therefore diſmiſſed ; upon which the queen, that 

very night, left her palace at midnight, and took the 

road to Dunbar, accompanied by the king and a few 
attendants. | 

The news of the queen's eſcape threw the conſpira- 

tors into the utmoſt conſternation ; as ſhe immediately 

iſſued proclamations for her ſubjects to attend her in 

arms and was powerfully ſupported. They ſent there 


14 b 


a meſſage, importing, that Mary was diſpoſed to bury | 


they had placed around the queen, that all ſuſpicion of 


L968) i: | 


fore the lord Semple, requeſting, wich the utmoſt liu- Scotland. 
mility, her ſubſcription to their deeds, of pardon and 
ſecutity ; but to this meſſage ſhe returned an unfavour- 
able anſwer, and advanced towards Edinburgh with an 
army of 8000 men. The conſpirators now fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Even John Knox retired to (53 
Kyle till the ſtorm ſhould blow over. On the queen's The rebel- 
arrival at Edinburgh, a privy-council was inſtantly.call- 2 9 
ed, in which the conſpirators were charged to appear 14 tial. 
as guilty of murder and treaſon ; their places of ſtrength tore. 
were ordered to be rendered up to the officers of the 
crown; and their eſtates and poſſeſſions were made li- 
able to confiſcation and forfeiture. 
But while the queen was thus eager to puniſh the 
conſpirators, the was ſenſible that ſo many of the nobi- 
lity, by uniting in a common cauſe, might raiſe a 
powerſul party in oppoſition to her; for which reaſon 
ſhe endeavoured to detach the earl of Murray from the 
reſt, by making him offers of pardon, Sir James Mel- 
vil accordingly pledged himſelf to produce his pardon 
and that of his adherents, if he would ſeparate from 
Morton and the conſpirators. He accordingly became 
cold and diſtant to them, and exclaimed againſt the 
murder as a moſt execrable action; but notwithſtanding 
his affected anger, when the conſpirators fled to Eng- 
land, he furnifhed them with letters of recommendation 654 
to the earl of Bedford. After the flight of the conſpi- Shameſul 
rators, the king thought it neceſſary for him to deny prevarice- 
his having any ſhare in the action. He therefore em- 1 on of the 
braced an opportunity of declaring to the privy-council I 
his total ignorance of the conſpiracy againſt Rizzio ; 
and not ſatisfied with this, he, by public proclamations 
at the market-place of his capital, and over the whole 
kingdom, proteſted to the people at large that he had 
never beſtowed upon it, in any degree, the ſanction of 
his command, conſent, aſſiſtance, or approbation. 655 
In the mean time the queen granted a full and am- Murray 
ple pardon to the earls of Murray, Argyle, Glencairn, and ſome 
and Rothes, and their adherents; but towards the con- others of 
ſpirators ſhe remained inexorable. This lenity, to Mur- the rebcle 
ray eſpecially, proved a ſource of the greateſt inquietude ST” 
to the queen ; for this nobleman, blind to every motive | 
of action diſtin& from his own ambition, began to con- 
trive new plots, which, though diſappointed for a time, 
ſoon operated to the deſtruction of the queen, and al- 
molt to the ruin of the nation. 646 
In 1566, the queen was delivered of a prince, who Birth, of 
received the name of Fames. This happy event, how- James VI. 
ever, did not extinguith che quarrel betwixt her and 
the king. His deſire to intrude himſelf into her autho- 
rity, and to fix a ſtain upon her honour, his ſhare in 
the murder of Rizzio, and his extreme meanneſs in 
publicly denying it afterwards, could not fail to impreſs 
her with the ſtrongeſt ſenttments of deteſtation and con- 
tempt. Unable, however, totally to diveſt herſelf of 
regard for him, her behaviour, though cold and diſtant, 657 
was yet decent and reſpectſul. Caſtelnau, at this time & Partial 
ambaſſador extraordinary from France, conceived that 4405 150g 
a reconciliation might be effected, and employed himſelf tuen the 
ſome time in this friendly office. Nor were his endea- king and 
vours altogether ineffectual. The king and queen ſpent qucen. 
two nights together ; and proceeded, in company with 
each other, to Meggatland in Tweeddale in order to en- 
Joy the diverſion of the chace, attended by the earls of 
Huntley, Bothwel, Murray; and other nobles. From 


thence 


Scotland. 
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Which is 
broken off 
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king's im- 
rudent be- 
aviour. 


' ſerious. 
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thence they paſſed to Edinburgh, and then took the 
road to Stirling. Had the king been endowed with 
any prudence, he would have made the beſt uſe of this 
opportunity to have regained the affections of his 
queen; but, inſtead of this, finding that he was not 
immediately intruſted with power, his peeviſhneſs ſug- 
geſted to him a deſign of going abroad. To Monſieur 
du Croc, the French, reſident, who had attended Mary 
at, Stirling, he ventured to communicate his chimerical 
projet. This ſtateſman repreſented to him its wildneſs 
and inefficacy ; and could hardly believe that he was 
To his father the earl of Lenox, who paid 
him a viſit at this place immediately upon Mary's de- 
parture from it, he likewiſe communicated his inten- 
tion; and all the intreaties, arguments, and remon- 
ſtrances of this nobleman to make him drop his deſign, 
were without ſucceſs. He provided a veſſel, and kept it 
in readineſs to carry him from his dominions. The earl 
of Lenox, after returning to Glaſgow, where he uſual- 
ly reſided, gave way to his paternal anxieties, and ſoli- 
cited the queen by letter to interfere with her authority 
and perſuaſions; and upon the evening of the day in 
which ſhe received this diſpatch, the king alighted at 
Holyroodhouſe. But the names of the nobles who 
were with the queen being announced to him, he ob- 
jected to three of them, and inſiſted that they ſhould 
be ordered to depart, before he would enter within the 
gates of the palace. The queen, alarmed with a de- 
meanour ſo rude and ſo unwarrantable, condeſcended to 
leave her company and her palace to meet him ; and it 
was with great difficulty that ſhe was able to entice him 
into her own apartment. There he remained with her 
during the night, She communicated to him his ta- 
ther's letter, and employed every art and blandiſhment 
to engage him to explain his perverſe deſign. But he 
gave her no return or ſatisfaction. He was unmoved 
with her kindneſs ; and his ſilence, dejection, and p:e- 
viſhneſs, augmented her diſtreſs. In the moruing, ſhe 
called her privy-council to aſſemble in the palace, and 
invited to her Monfieur du Croc the French envoy. By 
the biſhop of Roſs ſhe explained the intention of the 
king, and made known the diſpatch of the earl of Le- 
nox. The privy-council were urgent to know the rea- 
ſons of a voyage that appeared to them ſo inexplicable ; 
and earneſtly preſſed the king to unboſom himſelf. If 
his reſolution proceeded from diſcontent, and if there 
were perſons in the kingdom who had given him cauſes 
of offence, they aſſured him, that they were ready, upon 
his information, to take the neceſſary ſteps to make 
him eaſy and happy. No quality or rank ſhould exempt 
thoſe ſrom inquiry and puniſhment who hai committed 
miſdemeanors againſt him. This, they ſaid, conſiſted 
with his honour, with the honour of the queen, and 
with their own. If, however, he had received no ſuffi- 
cient provocation to juſtify his behaviour, and if he 
had no title to complain of actual injuries, they admo- 
nithed him to remember, that his flight from a queen 
ſo beautiful, and from a kingdom ſo ancient and noble, 
would expoſe him to the greatelt ridicule and diſgrace, 
They pointed out the happineſs of his fortune, and 
counſelled him not to part lightly with all its flattering 
advantages. The queen herſelf, taking his hand into 
her's, and preſſing it with affection, beſought him to 
ſay by what act or deed ſhe had unfortunately induced 
him to conceiye ſo fatal a purpoſe, Her memory did 


r 


not reproach her with any crime or indiſcretion which Scotland. 
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affected his honour or her integrity: yet if, without any 
deſign upon her part, ſhe had incurred his diſpleaſure, 
ſhe was diſpoſed to atone for it; and ſhe begged him 
to ſpeak with entire freedom, and not in any degree to 
ſpare her. Monſieur du Croc then addreſſed him, and 
employed his intereſt and perſuaſions to make him re- 
veal his inquietudes. But all this reſpe&ful attention 
and ceremonious duty were ineffectual. Obſtinately 
froward, he refuſed to confeſs that he intended any voy- 
4 aad made no mention of any reaſons of diſcontent. 

e yet acknowledged with readineſs, that he could not 
with juſtice accuſe the queen of any injury or offence. 
Oppreſſed with uneaſineſs and perturbation, he prepared 
to retire ; and, turning to her, ſaid, © Adieu, Madam 
you ſhall not ſee me for a long time.“ He then bowed 
to the French envoy, and to the lords of the privy- 
council, 

He haſtened back to Stirling, leaving the queen and 
her council in ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. They reſolved 
to watch his motions with anxiety, and could not con- 
jecture what ſtep he would take. Mary, to prevent 
the effect of rumours to her diſadvantage, diſpaiched a 
courier to advertiſe the king of France and the queen- 
mother of his conduct. It was not poſſible that a 
prince ſo meanly endowed with abiliry could make any 
impreſſion upon her allies. Nor did it appear to be in 
his power to excite any domeſtic inſurre&ion or diſturb- 
ance. He was univerſally odious ; and, at this time, 
the queen was in the bigheſt eſtimation with the g · at 
body of her ſubjects. After paſling ſome days at Stir- 
ling, he addreſſed a letter to the queen, in which, after 
hinting at his delign of going abroad, he inſinuated his 
reaſons of complaint. He was not truſted by her with 
authority, and ſhe was no longer ſtudious to advance 
him to honour. He was without attendants; and the 
nobility had deſerted him. Her anſwer was ſenſible and 
temperate. She called to his remembrance the diſtinc- 
tions ſhe had conferred upon him, the uſes to which he 
had put the credit and reputation accruing from them, 
and the heinous offences be had encouraged in her ſub- 
jets. Though the plotters againſt Rizzio had repre- 
ſented him as the leader of their enterprize, ſhe had yet 
abſtained from any accuſation of him, and had even be- 
haved as if ſhe believed not his participation in the guilt 
of that project. As to the defects of his retinue, ſhe had 
uniformly offered him the attendance of her own ſer- 
vants, As to the nobility, they were the ſupports of the 
throne, and independent of it. Their countenance wa: 
not to be commanded, but won. He had diſcovered toc 
much ſtatelineſs to them; and they were the proper 
judges of the deportment that beeame them. If he wiſh- 
ed for conſequence, it was his duty to pay them court 
and attention; and whenever he ſhould procure and 
conciliate their regard and commendation, ſhe would 
be happy to give him all the importance that belonged 
to him, 

In the mean time, the earls cf Murray and Both- 
wel were induſtriouſly ſtriving to widen the breach be- 
tween the king and queen, and at the ſame time to fo- 
ment the diviſion between the king and his nobles. 
'The earl of Morton excited diſturbances on the bor- 
ders; and as no ſettled peace had taken place there 
fince Mary's marriage, there was the greateſt reaſon to 
believe that he would ſucceed in his attempts. Pro- 
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Veotland. clamations were therefore iſſued by the queen to call her 
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ſubjects to arms; and ſhe proceeded to 8 to 
hold juſtice-courts, and to punilh traitors aud diſorder- 
ly perſons. In the courſe of this journey ſbe was taken 
dangeroufly ill ; inſomuch that, believing her death to 
be at hand, ſhe called for the biſhop of Roſs, telling 
him to bear witneſs, that ſhe had perſevered in that re- 
ligion in which ſhe had been nouriſhed and brought up; 
taking the promiſe of her nobles, that after her death 
they would open her laſt will and teſtament, and pay 
the reſpect to it that conſiſted with the laws; recom- 
mending to them the rights of her inſant ſon, and the 
charge of educating him in ſuch a manner as might en- 
able him to rule the kingdom of his anceſtors with ho- 
nour; and intreating them to abſtain from all cruelty 
and perſecution of her Roman Catholic ſubjects. Not- 
withſtanding her apprehenſions, however, and the ex- 
treme violence of her diſtemper, the queen at laſt reco- 
vered perfect health. As ſoon as ſhe was able to tra- 
vel, ſhe viſited Kelfo, Werk caſtle, Hume, Langton, 
and Wedderburn, The licentious borderers, on the 
firſt news of her recovery, laid down their arms. Be- 
ing defirous to take a view of Berwick, the queen ad- 
vanced to it with an attendance of 1000 horſe. Sir 
John Forſter, the deputy-warden of the Engliſh marches, 
came forth with a numerous retinue, and conducted her 
to the moſt proper ſtation for ſurveying it, and paid her 


all the honours in his power, by a full diſcharge of the 
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artillery, and other demonitrations of joy. Continu- 
ing ver journey, ſhe paſſed to Eymouth, Dunbar, and 
Tantallon ; proceeding : thence to Craigmillar caſtle, 
where ſhe propoſed to remain till the time of the bap- 
tiſm of the prince, which was ſoon to be celebrated at 
Stirling, 

During the ſevere ſickneſs of the queen, her huſ- 
band kept himſelf at a diſtance r but when the was fo 
far recovered as to be out of danger, he made his ap- 
pearance ; and being received with ſome coldneſs and 
formality, he retired ſuddenly to Stirling. This cruel 
negle& was a moſt ſenſible mortification to her; and 
while ſhe ſuffered from his ingratitude and haughtineſs, 
ſhe was not without ſuſpicions that he was attempting 
to diſturb the tranquillity of her government. She 
was ſeized with a fettled melancholy ; and, in her an- 
guiſh, often wiſhed for death to put a period to her ex- 
Her nobles, who were caballing againſt her, 
remarked her condition, and took advantage of it. 
Bothwel, who had already recommended himſelf by 
his ſervices, redoubled his efforts to heighten the fa- 
vour which theſe ſervices had induced her to conceive 
for him. At this time, it is probable, he ſought to 
gain the affection of the queen, with a view to marry 
her himſelf, providing a divorce from her huſband 
could be obtained, which was now become the ſubject 
of conſultation by Murray and his aſſociates. After 
much deliberation, the queen herſelf was acquainted 


with this project; and it was told her, that provided 


ſhe would pardon the earl of Morton and his affociates, 
the means ſhould be found of effectuating the divorce. 
'Fhis was urged as a matter of ſtate by the earls of 
Murray, Lethington, Argyle, and Huntley ; and the 
qpicen was invited to conſider it as an affair which 
might be managed without any interference on her 
part. The queen replied, that ſhe would liſten to 
them, upon condition that the divorce could he ob- 
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tained according to the laws, and that it ſhould not be Scothnd. 


800 
any way | at. aps to her ſon : but if they meant to 
operate their purpoſe by a diſregard to theſe points, 
they muſt not think any more of it; for rather than 
conſent to their views, ſhe would endure all the torments, 
and abide by all the perils, to which her fituation ex- 
poſed her. 

Lethington upon this, in the name of the reſt, en- 

ged to make her quit of her huſband, without preju- 
= to her ſon; words which could not be underſtood 
otherwiſe than as pointing at murder. Lord Murray 
(added he), who is here preſent, ſcrupulous as he is, 
will connive; and behold our proceedings without 
opening his lips. The queen immediately made anſwer, 
« I defire that you will do nothing from which any 
ſtain may be fixed upon my honour or conſcience ; and 
I therefore require the matter to reſt as it is, till God 
of his goodneſs fend relief: What you think to be 
of ſervice to me may turn out to my diſpleaſure and 
harm.” 
- > It appears, however, that from this moment a plot was 
formed by Murray, Bothwel, and Lethington, againſt 
the life of Darnley, and by ſome of them probably 
againſt the queen herſelf; and that Morton, who with 
the other conſpirators againſt Rizzio had received a par- 


don, was cloſely aſſociated with them in their nefarious 


deſigns. That profligate peer was, in his way to Scot- 
land, met at Whittingham by Bothwel and the ſecretary. 
They propoſed to him the murder of the king, and re- 
quired his aſſiſtance, alleging that the queen herſelf con- 
ſented to the deed; to which Morton by his own account 
replied, that he was diſpoſed to concur, provided he were 
ſure of acting under any authority from her; but Both- 
wel and Lethington having returned to Edinburgh, on 
purpoſe to obtain ſuch an authority, ſent him back a 
meſſage, That the queen would not permit any conver- 
ſation upon that matter.. | 
In the mean time, preparations were made for the 
baptiſm of the young prince; to aſſiſt at which the 
queen left Craigmillar and went to Stirling. The ce- 
remony was performed on the 17th of December 1566, 
After the baptiſmal rites were performed, the name 
and titles of the prince were three times proclaimed 
by the heralds to-the ſound of trumpets. He was 
called and deſignated, Charles James, James Charles, 
prince and Steward of Scotland, duke cf Rotheſay, 
earl of Carrick, lord of the Iſles, and baron of Ren- 
frew. Armidtlt the ſcenes of joy diſplayed on this oc- 
caſion, the king ſhowed his folly more than he had 
done before. As Elizabeth did not mean to acknow- 


he ſhould be preſent at the baptiſm. He did not in- 
deed preſent himſelf either at the ceremony or the en- 
tertainments and maſquerades with which it was ac- 
companied. At this juacture, however, though he had 
often kept at a greater diltance before, he took up his 
refidence at Stirling, as if he had meant to offend the 
um and to expoſe their quarrels to the world. Du 
roc, who was inclined to be favourable to him, was ſo 
ſtruck with the impropriety of his behaviour, that he 
affected to have inſtructions from France to avoid all 
intercourſe with him: and when the king propoſed to 
pay him a vilit, he took the liberty to x Ab him, that 
there were two paſſages in his chamber; and that if his 
majeſty 
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ſiſtent with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, that the king. 
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While be refided at Stirling, the king chiefly con- 
fined himſelf to his chamber. His ſtrange behaviour 


to the queen did not give the public any favourable idea 
of him; and as the earl of Murray and his faction took 


care to augment the general odium, no court was paid 
to him by foreign ambaſſadors. His ſituation, there- 
fore, was exceedingly uncomfortable ; but though he 
mult have been conſcious of his imprudence and folly, 
he did not alter his conduct. In a ſullen humour he 
left Stirling, and proceeded to Glaſgow. Here he fell 
ſick, with tuch ſymptoms as ſeemed to indicate poiſon, 
He was tormented with violent pains, and his body 
was all covered over with puſtules of a bluiſh colour; ſo 
that his death was daily expected. Mary did not re- 
pay his coldneſs to her by negligence. She ſet out 
immediately for Glaſgow, and waited on him with all 
the aſſiduity of an affectionate wife, until he recovered : 
after which ſhe returned with him to Edinburgh; and 


as the low ſituation of the palace of Holyroodhouſe 


was thought to render it unhealthy, the king was 
lodged in a houſe which had been appointed for tle 
ſuperior of the church, called St Mary's in the Fields. 
This houſe ſtood upon an high ground, and in a ſalu- 
brious air; and here ſhe ſtaid with him ſome days.— 
Here the conſpirators thought proper to finiſh their 
plot in the moſt execrable manner. On the 106th of 
February 1567, abont two o'clock in the morning, 
the houſe where the king reſided was blown up by 
gunpowder, The exploiton alarming the inhabitants, 
excited a general curioſity, and brought multitudes to 
the place from whence it proceeded. The king was 
found dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a ſer- 
vant who uſed to ſleep in the ſame apartment with him. 
Oa neither was there any mark of fire or other exte 
nal injury. 

The queen was in the palace of Holyroodhouſe, ta- 
king the diverſion of a maſked bail, which was given to 
honour the marriage of a favourite domeſtic, when the 
news of the king's death was brought to her. She 
ſhowed the utmolt grief, and appeared exaſperated to 
the laſt degree againſt the perpetrators of a deed at 
once ſo ſhocking and barbarous. The moſt expreſs 


to diſcover and peremptory orders were given to inquire aſter the 


perpetrators by every poſſible method. A proclama- 
tion was iſſued by the privy-council, aſſuring the people, 
that the queen and nobility would leave nothing un- 
done to diſcover the murderers of the king. It offer- 
ed the ſum of 2000 I. and an annuity for life, to any 
perſon who ſhould give information of the deviſers, 
counſellors, and perpetrators of the murder; and it held 
out chis reward, and the promiſe of a full pardon, to 
the conſpirator who ſhould make a free confeſſion of 
his own guilt, and that of the confederates. On the 
fourth day after this proclamation was publiſhed, a 
placard was affixed to the gate of the city-priſon, af- 
firming, that the earl of Bothwel, James Balfour, Da- 


vid Caalmers, and black John Spence, were the mur- 


derers. No name, however, was ſubfcribed to this in- 
telligence, nor was any demand made for the proffered 


rewards; ſo that it was difficult to know whether this 


advertiſement had been dictated by a ſpirit of calumny 
or the love of juſtice. 


In the mean time, the carl of Murray conducted 
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geotlaud. majeſty ſhould enter by the one, he ſhould be conſtrain- 
ad to go out by the other. 
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himſelf with his uſual eireumſpection and artifice, Up- 
on a pretence that his wife was dangerout)y fick at 
his caitle in Fife, he, the day b-fore the murder, ob- 
tained the queen's permiſſion to pay a viſit to her. 
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By preſump- 


this means he propoſed to prevent all ſuſpicion what- tion of the 


ever of his guilt. 
tended project, that while he was proceeding on his 
journey, he obſerved to the perſon who accompanied 
bim, This night, before morning, the lurd Darnley 
ſhall loſe his lite.“ When the blow was ſtruck, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh to carry on his practices. A- 
mong foreign nations, the domeſtic diſputes of the 
queen and her huſband being fully known, it was with 
the greater eaſe that reports could be projazaied to 
her diſadvantage. To France letters were diſpatched, 
expreſſing, in fervent terms, her participation in the 
murder. In England, the miniſters and courtiers ct 
Elizabeth could not flatter that princeſs more agree- 
ably, than by induſtriouſly detracting from the honour 
and the virtue of the Scottiſh queen. Within her own 
dominions a ſimilar ſpirit of outrage exerted itſelt, and 
not without ſucceſs. As her reconciliation with ber 
huſband could not be unknown to her own ſubjects, it 
was interpreted to be diſſimulation and treachery. Ihe 
Proteſtant clergy, who were her moſt determined ene- 
mies, poſſeſſed a leading direction among the populace ; 


He was ſo full, however, of the in- dey of the 
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and they were the friends and the partizans of the earl. 


of Murray. Open declamations from the pulpit were 
made againſt Bothwel, and ſtrong inſinuations and bir- 
ing ſurmiſes were thrown out againſt the queen. Pa- 
pers were diſperſed, making her a party with Bothwel 
in the murder. Every art was employed to provoke 
the frenzy of the people. Voices, interrupting the 
ſilence of the night, proclaimed the infamy ot Both- 


wel ; and portraits of the regicides were circulated over 
the kingdom, 
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The queen's determination, however, to ſcrutinize The gucen 
into the matter was unabated ; and to the earl of Len- determines 
nox, the king's father, fhe paid an attention-which he to fud gut 


could only have expected from her upon an emergency 
of this kind. Having preſſed her by letter to the moit 
diligent inquiry after the regicides, ſhe returned an an- 
ſwer ſo completely to his withes, that he was fully con- 
vinced of the fincerity and rigour with which {he in- 


tended to proceed againſt them : and he urged her to 


aſſemble the three eſtates, that their advice might di- 
rect the order and manner of their trial. She wrote 
to him, that an afſembly ot the eſtates was already 


and puniſh 
the mur- 
det ers. 


proclaimed; and that it was her earneſt and determi- 


ned will and purpoſe, that no ſtep ſhould be neglected 
that could conduce to the advancement and execution 
of juſtice. Yiz:lCing to his anxieties, he addreſſed her 
anew, intreating that the trial might not be delayed; 
obſerving, that it was not a matter of parliamentary in- 
quiry ; adviting, that it would be more proper to pro- 
ceed to it with the greateſt expedition; and urging her 
to commit to priſon all the perſons who had been na- 
med and deſcribed in the papers ard placards which 
had been ſet up in the public places of the city. The 
queen informed him, that although ſhe had thought it 
expedient to call a meeting of the parliament at this 
juncture, it was not her meaning that the proceedings 
againſt the regicides ſhould be delayed till it was actu- 
ally aſſembled. As to the placards and papers to which 
he alluded, they were ſo numerous and . 
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that ſhe could not well determine upon which to act: 
but if he would condeſcend to mention the names which, 
in his opinion, were moſt ſuſpicious, ſhe would inſtantly 
command that thoſe ſteps ſhould be taken which the 
laws directed and authoriſed. He in return named the 
earl! of Bothwel, James Balfour, David Chalmers, black 
John Spence, Francis Sebaſtian, John de Burdeaux, 
and Joſeph the Brother of David Rizzio; and aſſured 
her majeſty, that his ſuſpicions of theſe perſons were 
weighty and ſtrong. In reply to his information, Ma- 
ry gave him her ſolemn promiſe, that the perſons Ee 
had pointed out ſhould abide and undergo their trial 
in conformity to the laws, and that they ſhould be pu- 
niſhed according to the meaſure of their guilt : and 
ſhe invited him to leave immediately his retirement, 
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queen. No diſcoveries, however, were made, except Scotland. 


gu James Murray, brother to Sir William Murray 
of Tullibardin, who at different times had publiſhed 
placards injurious to her. He was charged to appear 
before the privy-council ; but refuſing to obey its ci- 
tation, it was made a capital offence for any com- 
mander of a veſſel to convey him out of the kingdom ; 
and the reſolution was taken to puniſh him with an ex- 
emplary ſeverity. Effecting, however, his eſcape, he 
avoided the puniſhment due to his repeated and deteſt- 
able acts of calumny and treaſon. 

The day for the triaF of Bothwel approached. The 
conſpirators, notwithſtanding their power, were not 
without apprehenſions. Their preparations, however, 
for their ſafety had been anxious; and, among other 


and to mect her at her court, that he might witneſs the 

proceedings againſt them, and the zeal with which ſhe 

was animated to perform the part that became her. 
While the queen carried on this correſpondence with 


practices, they neglected not to attempt to throw a 671 
panic into the wn of Lenox. They were favoured He is inti- 
by his conſciouſneſs of his unpopularity, and his want midated, 
of ſtrength, by his timidity and his ſpirit of jealouſy, 


the earl of Lenox, ſhe reſided partly at the palace of 
the lord Seton, at the diſtance of a few miles from 
her capital, and partly at Holyroodhouſe. By the time 
that ſhe ſent her invitation to him, the was reſiding in 
her capital, She delayed not to confer with her coun- 
ſellors, and to lay before them the letters of the earl of 
Lenox. Bothwel was earneſt in his proteſtations of 
innocence ; and he even expreſſed his wiſh for a trial, 
that he might eſtabliſh his integrity. No facts point- 


Suſpicions of the queen's guilt were inſinuated into 
him; and the dangers to which he might be expoſed 
by infiſting on the trial were ſet before him in the 
ſtrongeſt colours. He was ſenſible of her averſion to 
him; and his weakneſs and the ſovereign authority 
were contraſted. His friends concurred with his ene- 
mies to intimidate him, from the ſpirit of flattery, or 
from a real belief that his fituation was critical, By 
the time he had reached Stirling, in his way to Edin- 


| ed to his guilt; there had appeared no accuſer but the 
carl of Lenox; and no witneſſes had been found who 
| could eſtabliſh his criminality. Her privy-council ſeem- 


burgh, his fears predominated. He made a full top, 672 
He was no longer in haſte to proceed againſt the re- And wiſhes 


ed to her to be firmly perſuaded that he was ſuffering 
under the malice of defamation. Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington, whatever might be their private ma- 
cbinations, were publickly his moſt ſtrenuous defenders ; 
and they explained the behaviour of the earl of Le- 
nox to be the effect of hatred and jealouſy againſt a 
nobleman who had outrun him ſo far in the career of 
ambition. But though all the arts of Murray and 
Nothwel, Morton and Lethington, were exerted to 
their utmoſt extent to miſlead the queen, they were not 
able to withhold her from adopting the ſtrain of con- 
duct which was the moſt proper and the moſt honour- 
able to her. It was her own ardent deſire that the re- 
gicides ſhould be puniſhed ; ſhe had given her ſolemn 


| promiſe to the earl of Lenox, that the perſons whom 


670 
Aid is in- 
vited to 
prove his 
accuſations, 


he ſuſpected ſhould be prolecuted ; and amidſt all the 
appearances in favour of Bothwel, and all the influence 
employed to ſerve him, it is to be regarded as a ſtriking 
proot of her honour, vigour, and ability, that ſhe could 
accomplith this meaſure. An order, accordingly, of 
the privy-council was made, which directed, that the 
earl of Bothwel, and all the perſons named by Le- 
nox, ſhould be brought to trial for the murder of 
the king, and that the laws of the land ſhould be car- 
ried into full execution. The 12th of April was ap- 
pointed for the trial. A general invitatioa was given 
to all perſons whatſyever to prefer their accuſacions. 
The earl of Lenox was formally cited to do himſelf 
juſtice, by appearing in the high court of juſticiary, 
and by coming forward to make known the guilt of 
the culprits, 

In the mean time, it was proper to repreſs that ſpi- 
rit of qutrage that had manifeſted itſelf againſt the 


e 
not travel ; and he affirmed, that he had not time to 
prepare for the trial and to aſſemble his friends. He 
complained, too, that Bothwel and his accomplices 
had not been committed to cuſtody ; he inſiſted, that 
this ſtep ſhould be taken; and he requeſted, that a day 
at a greater diſtance might be appointed for the trial. 
After the lengths to which matters had gone, this con- 
duct was Toe improper; and it is only to be account- 
ed for from terror or eapriciouſneſs. His indiſpoſition 
was affected; he had been invited by Mary to wait 
upon her at Edinburgh at an early period, to concert 
his meaſures ; and the delay he aſked was in ſtron 
contradiction to his former intreaties. After the invi- 
tation ſent to him, he might have relied with ſafety 
upon the protection of the queen, without any gather- 
ing of his friends; from the time of her private intima- 
tion to him, and of the legal citations of her officers, 
there had paſſed a period more than ſufficient for the 
parpole of calliag them together; and indeed to ſup- 
poſe that there was any neceſſity for their afliftance, ' 
was an inſult to government, and a matter of high in- 
decency. There was more juſtice in the complaint, 
that the earl of Bothwel and his accomplices had not 
been taken into cuſtody ; and yet even in this peculi- 
arity, he was himſelf to blame in a great degree. For 
he had not obſerved the precaution of that previous 
diſplay of evidence, known in the Scottiſh law under 
the term of a precognition, which is common in all 
the groſſer offences, and which the weighty circum- 
ſtances of the preſent caſe rendered ſo neceſſary as a 
foundation for the confinement and conviction of the 
criminals, 

An 


E He addreſſed a letter to the queen, in which to defer tho 
ſaid he had fallen into ſuch ſickneſs, that he could trials 
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Scotland. An application for the delay of a trial ſo important, 
upon the night immediately preceding the day ſtated 
But * pe- for it, and reciting reaſons of no concluſive force, could 
tition is not with propriety be attended to, The privy council 
refuſed. refuſed the demand ot the earl of Lenox. The court 

of juſticiary was aſſembled, The earl of Argyle acted 
in his character of lord high juiticiar ; aud was aided 
by four aſſeſſors, Robert Pitcairn, commendator of 
Dunfermline, and the lord Lindſay, with Mr James 
Macgill and Mr Henry Belnaves, two lords of the 
ſellion. The indictment was read, and the earls of 
Bothwel and Lenox were called upon; the one as the 
_ defender, the other as the accuſer. Bothwel, who had 
come to the court with an attendance of his vaſſals, and 
a band of mercenary foldiers, did not fail to preſent 
himſelf : but Lenox appeared only by his ſervant Ro- 
bert Cunnyngham ; who, after apologizing for his ab- 
ſence, from the ſhortneſs of the time, and the want of 
the preſence of his friends, deſired that a new day ſhould 
be appointed for the trial; and protelted, that if the 
jury ſhould now enter upon the buſineſs they thould 
incur the guilt of a wilful error, and their verdict be of 
no force or authority. | 
This remonſtrance and proteſtation appeared not to 
the court of ſufficient importance to interrupt the trial. 
They paid a greater reſpect to the letters of the earl of 
Lenox to the queen infifting upon an immediate pro- 
ſecntion, and to the order of the privy- council conſe- 
quent upon them. The jury, who conſiſted of men of 
rank and condition, after conſidering and reaſoning up- 


674 on the indictment ſor a conſiderable time, were unani- 
— mons in acquitting Bothwel of all ſhare and knowledge 


Morton, which we have mentioned in the life of Ma- 
RY, were ſo apparent, that the earl of Caithneſs, the 
chancellor, of the aſſiae, made a declaration in their 
name and his own, that no wiltul error ought to be 
imputed. to them for their verdict ; no proof, vouchers, 
or evidence, to confirm. or ſupport the criminal charge 
having been ſubmitted to them. At the ſame time, 
he offered a proteſtation for himſelf, that there was a 
miſtake in the indictment, rhe gth day of February in- 
ſtead of the zoth being expreſſed in it as the date of 
the murder. It is not to be doubted, but that this 
flaw in the inditmer.t was a matter of deſign, and with 
a view to the advantage of Bothwel, if the earl of 
Lenox had made his appearance againit him. And 
it has been remarked as moſt indecent and ſuſpicious, 
that ſoldiers in arms ſhould have accompanied him to 
the court of juſtice ; that during the trial, the earl of 
Morton ſtood by his fide to give him countenance and 
to aſſiſt him; and that the four aſſeſſors to the chief 
juſticiar were warm and ſtrenuous friends to the earl of 
Murray. | 
Immediately after his trial, Bothwel. ſet up in a con- 
ſyicuous place a writing, ſubſcribed. by him, challeng- 
ing to ſingle combat, any perſon of equal rank with 
himſelf, who ſhould dare to afhrm that he was guilty 
of the king's murder. To this challenge an anfwer 
was publiſhed, in which the defiance was accepted, up- 
on the condition that ſecurity ſhould be given for a 
fair and equal confli& : but no name being ſubſcribed 
to this paper, it was not underitood to eorreſpond 
with the law of arms; and of conſequence no ſtep was 
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of the king's murder. The machinations however of 


SCO 
taken for the fighting of the duel. Two days after 


the parliament met, and there the party of Bothwel 
appcared equally formidable. The ve: dict in his favour 
was allowed to be true and juſt. He was continued in 
his high offices; and obtained a parliamentary ratitica- 
tion of the place of keeper of Dunbar caſtle, with the 
eſtates in connection with it; and other favours were 
conferred upon Murray, with the reſt of the nobles ſuſ- 

pected as accomplices in the murder. 677 

A very ſhort time after the final acquitment of Both- H- afpires 
wel, he began to give a greater looſe to his ambition, at a mar- 
and conceived hopes of gaining the queen in marriage. ge with 
It has been already remarked, that he had inſidiouſly Poon 
endeavoured to gain her affection during the lifetime of 
her huſband ; but though he might have ſucceeded in 
this, the recent death of the king in ſuch a ſhocking 
manner, and the ſtrong ſuſpicions which muſt neceſſari- 
ly ſtill reſt upon him, notwithſtanding the trial he had 
undergone, neceſſarily prevented him from making his 676 
addreſſes openly to her. He therefore endeavoured to ls recom- 
gain the nobility over to his fide; which having done wended by 
one by one, by means of great promiſes, he invited the nobility 
them to an entertainment, where they agreed to ratify 3 
a deed pointing him out to the queen as a perſon wor- for her. 
thy of her hand, and expreſſing their reſolute determi- 
nation to ſupport him in his pretenſions. This extra- 657 
ordinary bond was accordingly executed; and Murray's Schemes of 
name was the firſt in the liſt of ſubſcribers, ia order to the earl of 
decoy others to ſign after him; but that he might ap- dene 2 1 
pear innocent of what he knew was to follow, he had, queen. 
before any uſe was made of the bond, aſked and ob- 
tained the queen's permiſſion to go to France. In his 
way thither he viſited the court of Elizabeth, where he 
did not fail to confirm all the reports which had ariſen 
to the diſadvantage of Mary; and he now circulated 
the intelligence that ſhe was ſoon to be married to 
Bothwel. Her partizans in England were exceeding- 
ly alarmed ; and even queen Elizabeth herſelf addreſſed 
a letter to her, in which ſhe cautioned her not to afford 
ſuch a miſchievous handle to the malice of her enemies. 

Mary, upon the diſſolution of the parliament, had 6573 
gone to Stirling to viſit the young prince. Bothwel, Bothwel 
armed with the bond of the nobles, aſſembled 1000 carries her 
horſe, under the pretence of protecting the borders, of 6 by * 
which he was the warden; and meeting her upon her 
return to her capital, diſmiſſed her atrendants, and car- 
ried her to his caſtle of Dunbar. The arts which he 
uſed there to effect the accompliſhment of his wiſhes 
we have mentioned under another article, (fee Maxr). 
But having been married only fix months before to 
Lady Jane Gordon, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley, it 
was neceſſary to procure a divorce before ke could marry 
the queen. This was eaſily obtained. The parties were 
couſins within the prohibited degrees, and had not ob- 
tained. a- diſpenſation from Rome. Their marriage, 
therefore, in the opinion of the queen and her Roman 
Catholic ſubjects, was illicit, and a profane mockery of 
the ſacrament of the church. The huſband had alſo 
been unfaithful ; fo that two actions of divorce were in- 
ſtituted. The lady commenced a ſuit againſt him in 
the court of the commiliaries, charging him as guilty 
of adultery with one of her maids. The carl himſelf 
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brought a ſuit againſt his wife before the court of the 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's, upon the plea of conſan- 
Fl 2 


guinitr. 
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Scotland, guinity. By both courts their marriage was decided 
to be void; and thus two ſentences of divorce were 
pronounced, 

Bothwel now conducted the queen from Dunbar to 
her capital. But inſtead of attending her to her pa- 
lace of Holyroodhouſe, his jealouſy and apprehenſions 
induced him to lodge her in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
where he could hold her in fecurity againſt any at- 
tempt of his enemies. To give ſatisfaction, however, 
to her people, and to convince them that ſhe was no 
longer a priſoner, a public declaration upon her part 
appeared to be a meaſure of expediency. She pre- 
ſented herſelf, therefore, in the court of ſeſſion; the 
lords chancellor and preſident, the judges, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, being preſent. After obſerving 
that ſome ſtop had been put to the adminiſtration of 
juſtice upon account of her being detained at Dunbar 
againſt her will by the lord Bothwel, ſhe declared, that 
though ſhe had been highly offended with the . 
offered to her, ſhe was yet inclined to forget it. His 
courteouſneſs, the ſenſe ſhe entertained of his paſt ſer- 
vices to the ſtate, and the hope with which ſhe was im- 

reſſed of his zeal and activity for the future, compelled 
hab to give him and his accomplices in her impriſon- 
ment a full and complete pardon. She at the ſame 
time deſired them to take notice, that ſhe was now at 
her freedom and liberty ; and that ſhe propoſed, in 
conſideration of his merits, to take an early opportuni- 
ty of promoting him to new and diſtinguiſhed honours, 


0. It was underſtood that the queen was immediately 
the mar- to advance him to be her huſband. The order was 
riage pro- given for the proclamation of the banns; and Mr John 
claimed. Craig, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, was deſired 


to perform this buſineſs. But though the order was 
ſubſcribed by the queen, he refuſed abſolutely his com- 

pliance without the authority of the church. The 
brethren, after long reaſonings, granted him permiſſion 

to diſcharge this duty, His ſcruples, 1 

and delicacy, were not yet removed. He proteſted, 

that, in obeying their deſire, he ſhould be allowed to 

ſpeak his own ſentiments concerning the marriage, and 

that his publiſhing the banns ſhould infer no obligation 

in him to officiate in the ſolemnity. In his congrega- 

tion, accordingly, before a crowded audience, and in 

the preſence of ſeveral noblemen and privy counſellors, 

he declared that the marriage of the queen and the earl 

of Both wel was unlawful, and that he was prepared to 

give his reaſons for this opinion to the parties them- 

ſelves. He added, that if leave to do- this was denied 

him, he would either abſtain altogether from proclaim- 

ing the banns, or take the liberty, after proclaiming 

them to inform his people ef the cauſes of his diſap- 
probation of the marriage. He was carried before the 

631 lords of the privy- council; and the earl of Bothwel 
Fortitude Ealled upon him to explain his behaviour. He anſwer- 
of Mr John ed, that the church had prohibited the marriage of per- 
Craig. ; 
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ſons ſeparated for adultery; and that che divorce be- Scotland. 

tween him and his wife muſt have been owing to collu· 

ſion ; ſince the ſentence had been given with precipita- 

tion, and fince his new contract was ſo ſadden ; and he 

objected to him the abduction and raviſhment of the 

queen, and the ſuſpicion of his guilt in the king's 

murder. This bold language drew no reply from 

Bothwel that was ſatisfactory to Mr Craig, or that 

could intimidate him. He proclaimed in his church 

the banns of the marriage; but he told the congrega- 

tion, that he diſcharged the ſuggeſtions of his conſcience 

in ade Ag. it to be a deteſtable and ſcandalous en- 

gagement. He expreſſed the ſorrow he felt for the 

conduct of the nobility, who ſeemed to approve it from 

their flattery or ſilence ; and addreſſing himſelf to the 

faithful, he beſought them to pray to the Almighty 

that he would turm a reſolution intended againſt law, 

reaſon, and religion, into a comfort and benefit to the 

church and the kingdom. "Theſe freedoms were too 

great to paſs unnoticed. Mr Craig was ordered anew 

to attend the privy-council; and he was reprimanded 

with ſeverity for exceeding the bounds of his commiſ- 

ſion. He had the courage to defend himſelf. His 

commiſſion, he ſaid, was Punded in the word of God, 

poſitive law, and natural reaſon ; and upon the founda- 

tion of theſe topics he was about to prove that the 

marriage muſt be univerſally foul and odious, when the 

earl of Bothwel commanded him to be filent, The 

privy-council, ſtruck with the vigour of the man, and 

apprehenſive of the public diſcontents, did not dare to 

inflict any puniſhment upon him; and this victory over 

Bothwel, while it heightened all the ſuſpicions againſt 

him, ſerved to encourage the enemies of the queen, and 

to undermine the reſpect of her ſubjects. 682 
Mary, before ſhe rendered her hand to Bothwel, The mar- 

created him duke of Orkney. The ceremony was per- riage cele- 

formed in a private manner, after the rules of the Po. brated. 

piſh church; but, to gratify the people, it was like- 

wiſe ſolemnized publickly according to the Proteſtant 

rites by Adam Bothwel biſhop of Orkney, an eccleſiaſ- 

tic who had renounced the Epiſcopal order for the re- 

formation. It was celebrated with little pomp and feſ- 

tivity, Many of the nobles had retired to their ſeats 

in the country; and thoſe who attended were thought- 

ful and ſad, Du Croc, the French ambaſſador, ſenſible 

that the match would be diſpleaſing to his court, re- 

fuſed to give his countenance to the ſolemnity. There 

were no acclamations of the common people. Mary 

herſelf was not inconſcious of the imprudence of the 

choice ſhe had made, and looked back with ſurpriſe 

and ſorrow to the train of circumſtances which had 

conducted her to this fatal event. Forſaken by her 

nobles, and impriſoned at Dunbar, ſhe was in ſo peril- 

ous a ſituation that no remedy could ſave her honour 

but death. Her marriage was the immediate and ne- 

ceſſary conſequence of that ſituation (s). It was the 


point 
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(s) © The queen (ſays Melvil) could not but marry him; ſeeing he had raviſhed her and lain with her againſt 
her will.” Memoirs, p. 159. In the following paſſage, from a writer of great anthority, in our hiſtory, this 
topic is touched with no leſs exactneſs, but with greater delicacy. * After Mary had remained a fortnight under 
the power of a daring profligate adventurer, ſays Lord Hailes, few foreign princes would have ſolicited her 

band. 
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be ſufficient to ruin them both for ever. 
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much more ſo in her third. Bothwel had neither ta- 
lents for buſineſs nor affeclion for his wife. Ambitious 
and jealous to the laſt degree, he ſought only to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf in power, while his fears and jealouſies 
made him take the moſt improper means. The marri- 
age had already thrown the nation into a ferment ; and 
the leaſt improper exerciſe of power, or indeed an ap- 
pearance of it, even on the part of the queen, would 
Perhaps the 
only thing which at this juncture could have pacified 
the people, would have been the total abolition of 
Popery, which they had often required. But this was 
not thought of. Inſtead of taking any ſtep to pleaſe 


attempts to the people, Bothwel endeavoured to force the earl of 


get the 
young 
prince in- 
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power, 
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Marre to deliver up the young prince to his cuſtody. — 
This was ſufficient to make the flame, which had hi- 
therto been ſmothered, break out with all its violence. 
It was univerſally believed that Bothwel, who had been 
the murderer of the father, deſigned to take away the 
life of the ſon alſo, and the queen was thought to 
participate in all his crimes. 'The earl of Murray now 
took advantage of the queen's unfortunate ſituation to 
aggrandize himſelf and effect her ruin. After having 


Murray ca- viſited the Engliſh court, he proceeded to France, 
lumviates 


the queen, 


their ſucceſs. 


where he aſſiduouſſy diſſeminated all the reports againſt 
the queen which were injurious to her reputation ; and 
where, without being expoſed to ſuſpicion, he was able 
to maintain a cloſe correſpondence with his friends 
Morton and Lethington, and to inſpirit their machina- 
tions. His aſſociates, true to his ambition and their 
own, had promoted al] the ſchemes of Bothwel upon the 
queen with a power and influence which had inſured 
In confederacy with the earl of Murray 
himſelf, they had conſpired with him to murder the 
king. Aſſiſted with the weight of the earl of Murray, 
tuey had managed his trial, and operated the verdict 
which acquitted him. By the ſame arts, and with the 


ſame views, they had joined with him to procure the 
bond of the nobles recommending him to the queen as 


a huſband, aſſerting his integrity and innocence, re- 
counting his noble qualities, expreſſing an unalterable 


reſolution to ſupport the marriage againſt every oppoſer 
and adverſary, and recording a wi 


that a defection 
from its objects and purpoſes ſhould be branded with 
everlaſting ignominy, and held out as a molt faithleſs 
and perjured treachery, When the end, however, was 
accompliſhed for which they had been ſo zealous, and 
when the marriage of the queen was actually celebrated, 
they laid aſide the pretence of friendſhip, and were in 
haſte to entitle themſelves to the ignominy which they 
had invited to fall upon them. The murder of the 
king, the guilt of Bothwel, his acquittal, his divorce, 
and his marriage, became the topics of their complaints 


and declamation, Upon the foundation of his bated 
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point for which her enemies had laboured with a wicked 
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marriage they even ventured privately to infer the pri- 
vity of the queen to all his iniquity and tranſactions; 
and this ſtep ſeemed doubtleſs, to the maſs of her own 
ſubjects and to more diſtant obſervers, a ſtrong confirm- 
ation of all the former ſuſpicions to her ſhame which 
had been circulated with ſo much artifice. Their im- 
putations and devices excited againſt her, both at home 
and abroad, the moſt indignant and humiliating odium. 
Amidſt the ruins of her fame, they thought to bury 
for ever her tranquillity and peace; and in the convul- 
ſions they had mediated, they already were anticrpating 


the downfal of Bothwel, and inatching at the crown 
that tottered on her head. 
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But while this cabal were proſecuting their private A confede- 
ends, ſeveral noblemen, not leſs remarkable for their racyformed 


virtue than their rank, were eager to vindicate the na- 
tional integrity and honour, The earl of Athol, upon 
the king's murder had retired from the court, and was 
waiting for a proper ſeaſon to take revenge upon the 
regicides. The earl of Marre, uneaſy under the charge 
of the young prince was ſolicitous to make himſelf 
ſtrong, that he might guard him from injury. Mo- 
tives ſo patriotic and honourable drew * applauſe and 
partizans. It was ſufficient to mention them. By pri- 
vate conference and debate, an aſſociation was inſenſibly 
formed to puniſh the murderers of the king, and to pro- 
tect the perſon of the prince. Morton and Lethington 
encouraged and promoted a combination from which 
they might derive ſo much advantage. A convention 
accordingly was appointed at Stirling, for the purpoſe 
of conſulting upon the meaſures which it was moſt ex- 
pedient to purſue. They agreed to take an early op- 
portunity to appear in the field ; and when they ſepa- 
rated, it was to collect their retainers, and to inſpirit their 
paſſions. 

Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
of Argyle, Athol, Morton, Marre, and Glencairn; the 
lords Hume, Semple, and Lindſay; the barons Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and Maitland 
of Lethington. The earl of Bothwel was ſenſible, 


again 
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that if he was to ſit upon a throne, he muſt wade to it The queen 
through blood. By his advice, two proclamations were Prepares 


iſſued in the name of the queen, under the pretence of 
ſuppreſſing inſurrections and depredations upon the 
borders. By the former, ſhe called together in arms, 
upon an early day, the earls, barons, and freeholders of 
the diſtricts of Forfar and Perth, Strathern and Men- 
teith, Clackmannan, Kinroſs, and Fife, By the latter 
ſhe chargedthe gre ater and leſſer baronage, with all 


for war: 


the inferior proprietors of the ſhires of Linlithgow and 


Edinburgh, and the conſtabulary of Haddington and 
Berwick, to prepare immediately for war, and to keep 
themſelves in readineſs to march upon her order. 'Theſe 
military preparations admonithed the affociation to be 
firm and active, and added to the public inquietudes 
and diſcontents. The rumours againſt the queen were 
moſt violent and loud. It was ſaid, that ſhe meant to 

over- 


hand. Some of her ſubjects migbt ſtill have ſought that honour; but her compliance would have been humili- 
It would have left her at the mercy of a capricious huſband ; it would have expoſed her 
reproached, in ſome ſullen hour, for the adventure at Dunbar. Mary was fo ſituated, 


ating beyond meaſure. 
to the diſgrace of bein 
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at this critical period, that ſhe was reduced to this horrid alternative, either to remain in a friendleſs and ba. 
zardous celibacy, or to yield her hand to Bothwel.“ Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 204. 
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But is obli- treſs with 2000 horſe. 


ged to fly 
to Dun- 
bar. 
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Proclama- 
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to overturn the conſtitution and the laws ; that ſhe had 
been careleſs of the health of her ſon, and was altogether 
indifferent about his preſervation ; that ſhe had ſeparated 
herſelf from the councils and aſſiſtance of her nobles ; 
and that ſhe wiſhed to make her whim or diſcretion 
the only rule of her government. Agitated with the 
hazardous ſtate of her affairs, the publiſhed a new pro- 
clamation, in which ſhe employed herſelf to refate theſe 
accuſations ; and in which ſhe took the opportunity 
ro expreſs, in a very forcible manner, not only her at- 
tachment to her people and the laws, but the fond af- 
fection that the bore to the prince, whom ſhe conſidered 
as the chief joy of her life, and without whom all her 
days would be comfortleſs. 

The declarations of the queen were treated with 
ſcorn, The nobles, abounding in vaſſals, and having 
the hearts of the people, were ſoon in a fituation to 
take the field. They were advancing to the capital. 
The 10yal army was not yet aſſembled z and the queen 
and Bothwel ſuſpeted that the caſtle of Edinburgh 
would ſhut its gates upon them. The fidelity of Sir 
James Balfour : deputy-governor had been ſtagger- 
ed by the practices of the earl of Marre and Sir James 
Melvil. Mary left her palace of Holyroodhouſe, and 
was conducted to Borthwick caſtle, The affociated 
lords, informed of her flight, took the road to this for- 
he lord Hume, by a rapid 
march, preſented himſelf before it with the divifion un- 
der his command: but being unable to guard all its 
avenues, the queen and Bothwel effected their eſcape 
to Dunbar; where the ſtreagth of the fortifications 
gave them a ſull ſecurity againſt a ſurpriſe. 

Upon this ſecond diſappointment, the nobles reſol- 
ved to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their ſtrength 
by new partizans. The earl of Huntley and the lord 
Boyd were here on the ſide of the queen, with the arch- 
biſhop of St Andrew's, the biſhop of Roſs, and the 
abbot of Kilwinning. They endeavoured to animate 
the inhabitants to defend their town and the cauſe 
of their ſovereign, But the tide of popularity was fa- 
vourable to the confederated lords. 'The magiſtrates 
ordered the gates of the vx to be ſhut ; but no farther 
reſiſtance was intended. e lords, forcing St Mary's 
port, found an eaſy admittance, and took poſſeſſion of 
the capital. The earl of Huntley and the queen's 
friends fled to the caſtle, to Sir James Balfour, who 
had been the confidant of Bothwel, and who agreed to 
protect them, although he was now concluding a treaty 
with the inſurgents, 

The aſſociated lords now formed themſelves into a 


tion by the council, and circulated a proclamation. By this paper 


rebeilious 
nobles. 


they declared, that the queen being detained in capti- 
vity, was neither able to govern her realm, nor to com- 
mand a. proper trial to be taken of the king's murder. 
Ia an emergency ſo preſſing, they had not deſpaired of 
their country , but were determined to deliver the queen 
from bondage, to prote& the perſon of the prince, to 
rzvenge the murder of the king, and to vindicate the 
nation from the infamy it had hitherto ſuffered through 
the impunity of the regicides. They therefore com- 
manded in general all the ſubjects of Scotland whatſo- 
ever, and the burgeſſes and inhabitants of Edinburgh in 
particular, to take a part with them, and to join in the 
advancement of purpoſes ſo beneficial and ſalutary. 
The day after they had. publiſhed: this proclamation, 
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they iſſued anothet in terms that were ſtronger and Scstland. 
—— 


more reſolute. They definitively expreſſed their per- 
ſuaſton of Bothwel's guilt in the rape and ſeduction of 
the queen, and in his perpetration of the king's murder, 
in order to accompliſh his marriage. They inculcated 
it as their firm opinion, that Bothwel was now inſtiga- 
ted with a deſign to murder the young prince, and that 
he was collecting troops with this vie w. Addreſſing 
themſelves, therefore, to all the ſubjects of the realm, 
whether they reſided in countries or in boroughs, they 
invited them to come forward to their ſtandard; and 
deſired them to remember, that all perſons who ſhould 
preſume to diſobey them ſhould be treated as enemies 
and traitors. 

Bothwel, in the mean time, was not inactive; and 
the proclamations of the queen had brought many of 
her vaſſals to her aſſiſtanee. Four thouſand comba- 
tants ranged themſelves on her fide. This force might 
_—_— as ſhe approached to her capital ; and Both- 
wel was impatient to put his fortunes to the ifſue of a 
battle. He left the ſtrong caſtle of Dunbar, where the 
nobles were not prepared to aifail him, and where he 
might have remained in ſafety till they diſperſed them - 
felves. For their proclamations were not fo ſucceſsful 
as they had expected; their proviſions and ſtores were 
ſcanty ; and the zeal of the common people, unſup- 
ported by profperity, would foon have abated. Im- 
prudent precipitaton ſerved them in a moſt effectual 
manner. When the queen had reached Gladſmuir, ſhe 
ordered a manitelto to be read to her army, and to be 
circulated among her ſubjects. By this paper, ſhe re- 
plied to the proclamations of the confederated nobles, 
and charged them with treachery and rebellion. She 
treated their reaſons of hoſtility as mere pretences, 
as inventions which could not bear to be examined. 
As to the king's murder, ſhe proteſted, that ſhe herſelf 
was fully determined to revenge it, if the could be fo 
fortunate as to difcover its perpetrators. With regard 
to the bondage from which: they were ſo deſirous to 
relieve her, ſhe obferved; that it was a falſehood fo no- 
torious, that the fumpleſt of her ſubj edis could confate 
it; for her marriage had been celebrated in a public 
manner, and: the: nobles conld hardly have forgotten 
that they had fubſcribed a bond recommending Both- 
wel to be her huſband. With regard to the induſtri- 
ous defamations of this nobleman, it was urged that be 
had diſcovered the utmoſt ſolieitude to eſtabliſh his in- 
nocence. He had invited a ſcrutiny into bis guilt; 
the juſtice of his country had abfolved him; the three 
eſtates aſſembled in parliament were fatisfied with the 
proceedings of his judges and jury; and he had offered 
to maintain his quarrel againtt any perfon whatſoever 
who was equal to him in rank and of an honeſt reputa- 
tion. The nobles, ſhe ſaid, to give a fair appearance 
to their treaſon, pretended, that Bothwel had ſchemed 
the deſtruction of the prince, and that they were in 
arms to protect him. The prince, however, was actual- 
ly in their own cuſtody; the uſe they made of him was 
that of a ſkreen to their perfidiouſneſs; and the real 
purpoſes with which they were animated, were the 
overthrow of hen greatnefs,. the ruin of her poſterity, 
and the uſurpation of the royal authority. She there- 
fore intreated the aid of her faithful ſubjets.; and as 
the prize of their valorous ſervices ſhe held out to them 
the eſtates and poſſeſſions of the rebels. | 
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The aſſociated nobles, pleaſed at the approach of the 
queen put themſelves in motion. In the city of Edin- 
burgh they had gathered an addition to their force; and 
it happened that the Scottiſh officer who commanded the 
companies, which, in this period, the king of Denmark 
was permitted to enliſt in Scotland, had been gained to 
aſſiſt them. He had juſt completed his levies; and 
he turned them againſt the queen. The nobles after 
advancing to Mulkelburgb, refreſhed their troops. In- 
telligence was brought that che queen was upon her 
march. The two armies were nearly equal in numbers; 
but the preference, in point of valour and diſcipline, be- 
longed deciſively to the ſoldiers of the nobles. The 
queen poſted herſelf on the top of Carberry hill. The 
lords, taking a circuit to humour the ground, ſeemed 
to be retreating to Dalkeith z; but wheeling about, 
they approached to give her battle. They were ran- 
ged in two diviſions. The one was commanded by the 
earl of Morton and the lord Hume. The other was 
directed by the earls of Athnl, Marre, and Glencairn, 
with the lords Lindſay, Ruthven, Sempil, and San- 
quhar. Bothwel was the leaderzof the royal forces; 
and there ſerved under him the lords Seton, Yeſter, and 
Borthwick, 

It was not without apprehenfions that Mary ſurvey- 
ed the formidable appearance of her enemies. Du 
Croc, the French ambaſſador, haftened to interpoſe his 
good offices, and to attempt an accommodation. He 
aſſured the nobles of the peaceful inclinations of the 
queen; and that the generoſity of her nature diſpoſed 
her not only to forgive their preſent inſurrection, but 
to forget all their former tranſgreſſions. The earl of 
Morton informed him, that they had not armed them- 
ſelves againſt the queen, but againit the murderer of 
the late king ; and that if ſhe would ſurrender him up 
to them, or command him to leave her, they would 
conſent to return to their duty. The earl of Glencairn 
deſired him to obſerve, chat the extremity to which 
they had proceeded might have inſtructed him that they 
meant not to aſk pardon for any offences they had com- 
mitted, but that they were reſolved to take cognizance 
of injuries which had provoked their diſpleaſure. This 
aſpiring langnage confounded Du Croc, who had been 
accuſtomed to the worſhipful ſubmiſſions that are paid 
ro a deſpot. He conceived that all negociation was 
fruitleſs, and withdrew from the field in the expecta- 
tion that the ſword would immediately give its law and 
determine every difference. 

Mary was full of perturbation and diſtreſs. The ſtate 
into which ſhe had been brought by Bothwel did not 
fail to engage her ſerious reflection. It was with in- 
finite regret that ſhe con ſidered the conſequences of her 
ſituation at Dunbar. Nor had his behaviour ſince her 
marriage contributed to allay her inquietudes. The 
violence of his paſſions, his ſuſpicions, and his guilt, had 
induced him to ſurround her with his creatures, and to 
treat her with inſult and indignity. She had been al- 
molt conſtantly in tears. His demeanor, which was 
generally rude and indecent, was often ſavage and bru- 
tal. At different times his provocations were ſo inſult- 
ing, that ſhe had even attempted to arm her hand againit 
her lite, and was deſirous to relieve her wretchedneis 
by ſpilling her blood. Upon his account, ſhe was now 
encompaſſed with dangers. Her crown was in bazard. 


Under unhappy agitations, ſhe rode through the ranks 


for her huſband. 
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of her army, and found her ſoldiers diſpirited. What- Scotland, 
ever reſpect they might entertain for her, they had none 
His own retainers and dependents 692 
only were willing to fight for him. He endeavoured Bothwel 
to awaken the royal army to valour, by throwing down 204g vs 4 
the gauntlet of defiance againſt any of his adverſaries mer = 2 
who ſhould dare to encounter him. His challenge was 
inſtantly accepted by Kirkaldy of Grange, and by 
Murray of Tullibardin. He objected that they were not 
peers. The lord Lindſay diſcovered the greateſt im- 
patience to engage him, and his offer was admitted ; 
but the queer interpoſing her prerogative, prohibited 
the combat. All the pride and hopes of Bothwel 
ſunk within him. His ſoldiers in ſmall parties were 
ſecretly abandoning their ſtandards. It was equally 
perilous to the queen to fight or to fly. The moſt pru- 
dent expedient for her was to capitulate. She deſired 
to confer with Kirkaldy of Grange, who remonſtrated 
to her againſt the guilt and wickedneſs of Bothwel, 
and counſelled her to abandon him. She expreſſed her 
willingneſs to diſmiſs him upon the condition that the 
lords would acknowledge their allegiance and continue 
in it. Kirkaldy paſſed to the nobles, and received their 
authority to aſſure her that they would honour, ſerve, 
and obey her as their princeſs and ſovereign, He , 
communicated this intelligence to her. She adviſed j. . 
Bothwel to provide for his ſafety by flight ; and Kirk- ged to fly, 
aldy admoniſhed him not to neglect this opportunity 
of effecting his eſcape. Overwhelmed with ſhame, diſ- 
appointment, terror, remorſe, and deſpair, this miſer- 
adle victim of ambition and guilt turned his eyes to her 
for the laſt time. To Kirkaldy of Grange ſhe firetch- 
ed out her hand : he kiſſed it ; and taking the bridle 
of her horſe, conducted her towards the nobles. They 
were approaching her with becoming reverence. She 6 
ſaid to them, I am come, my lords, to expreſs my Mary fur 
reſpect, and to conclude our agreement; I am ready renders 
to be inſtructed by the wiſdom of your counſels ; and herſelf to 
I am confident that you will treat me as your ſove- the rebels, 
reign.” The earl of Morton, in the name of the con- 
federacy, ratified their promiſes, and addreſſed her in 
theſe words: * Madam, you are here among us in 
your proper place; and we will pay to you as much 
honour, ſervice, and obedience, as ever in any former 
period was offered by the nobility to the princes your 
predeceſſors.“ | 
This gleam of ſunſhine was ſoon overcaſt. She re- ,, 695 0 
mained not many hours in the camp, till che common 1 29 crucks 
ſoldiers, inſtigated by her enemies, preſumed to inſult ly uſed. 
her with the moſt unſeemly reproaches. They ex- 
claimed indignantly againft her as the murderer of her 
huſband. They . . her as a lewd adultereſs in 
the moſt open manner, and in a language the moſt coarſe 
and the moſt opprobrious. The nobility forgot their 
promiſes, and ſeemed to have neither honour nor hu- 
manity. She had changed one miſerable fcene for a 
diſtreſs that was deeper and more hopeleſs, They ſur- 
rounded her with guards, and conducted her to her ca- 
pital. She was carried along its fireets, and ſhown to 
her people in captivity and ſadneſs. She cried out to 
them to commiſerate and protect her. They withheld 
their pity, and afforded her no protection. Even new 
imults were offered to her. The loweſt of the popu- 
lace, whom the declamations of the clergy had driven 
into rage and madneſs, vied with the ſoldiery in the 
licentious 
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Scotland. centious outrage of invedtive and execration. She be- ture, and that beautiful humanity which characterized S tland. 
— — ſought Maitland to ſolicit the lords to repreſs the in- her even in the moſt melancholy fituations of her life; 9 
3 ſupportable atrocity of her treatment. She conjured they prevailed with her to inform the people, that But by the 
him to let them know, that ſhe would ſubmit herſelf ſhe was pacified, and that ſhe wiſhed them to diſperſe advice of 
implicitly to the determination of the parliament. Her themſelves. They ſeparated in obedience to her deſire. ** mo 
intreaties and her ſufferings made no impreſſion upon The nobles now conveyed her to Holyroodhouſe. But =x5 * 174 jj 
the nobles. They continued the ſavage cruelty of their nothing could be farther from their intentions than herre- 
demeanour. She implored, as the laſt requeſt ſhe would eſtabliſhment in liberty and grandeur. They held a council, 
prefer to them, that they would lead her to her palace, in which they deliberated concerning the mannerin which 
This conſolation, too, was refuſed to her. They wiſhed they ought to diſpoſe of her. It was reſolved, that ſhe 
to accuſtom her ſubjects to behold her in diſgrace, and ſhould be confined during her life in the fortreſs of Loch- 
to teach them to triumph over her misfortunes. In leven; and they ſubſcribed an order for her commitment. 
the moſt mortifying and affliting hour ſhe had ever A reſolution ſo ſudden, fo perfidious, and ſo tyran- 
experienced, oppreſſed with fatigue, and disfigured with nical, filled Mary with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and 
duſt and ſorrow, they ſhut her up in the houſe of the drew from her the moſt bitter complaints and exclama- 698 
lord provoſt: leaving her to revolve in her anxious and tions. Kirkaldy of Grange, perceiving with ſurpriſe ghe is de- 
agitated mind the indignities ſhe had already endured, the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, felt his fended by 
and to ſuffer in anticipation the calamities they might honour take the alarm for the part he had acted at their Kirkaldy 
yet infli& upon her. deſire. He expoſtulated with them upon their breach of Grange; 
The malice of Morton and his adherents was ſtill far of truſt, and cenſured the extreme rigour of the queen's 
from being gratified. In the morning, when the queen treatment. They counſelled him to rely upon the in- 
looked ſrom the window of the apartment to which tegrity of their motives; ſpoke of her paſſion for Both- 
the had been confined, the perceived a white banner wel as moſt vehement, and inſiſted on the danger of 
diſplayed in ſuch a manner as to fix her attention. intruſting her with power. He was not convinced by 
There was delineated upon it the body of the late king their ſpeeches ; and earneſtly recommended lenient and 
ſtretched at the foot of a tree, and the prince upon his moderate meaſures. Diſcreet admonitions, he ſaid, 
knees before it, with a label from his mouth, contain- could not fail of impreifiag her with a full ſenſe of the 
ing this prayer, Judge and revenge my cauſe, O hazards and inconveniencies of an improper paſſion, and 
696 Lord !” This abominable banner revived all the bit- a little time would cure her of it. They aſſured him, 
The com- terneſs of her afflictions. The curioſity of the people that when it appeared that ſhe deteſted Bothwel, and 
mon people drew them to a ſcene ſo new and ſo affecting. She had utterly abandoned his intereſts, they would think of 699 
take her exclaimed againſt the treachery of her nobles ; and ſhe kindneſs and moderation. But this, they urged, could But he is 
Part; begged the ſpectators to relieve her from their tyranny. hardly be expected; for they had recently intercepted ſilenced by 
The eventful ſtory of the preceding day had thrown a letter from her to this nobleman, in which ſhe ex- a forgery 
her capital into a ferment. The citizens of a better preſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the warmth of her love, - the no- 
condition crowded to behold the degraded majeſty of and her fixed purpoſe never to forſake him (T). Kir- 
their ſovereign. Her ſtate of humiliation, ſo oppoſite kaldy was deſired to peruſe this letter; and he preſſed 
to the grandeur from which ſhe had fallen, moved them them no longer with his remonſtrances. The queen, 
with compaſſion and ſympathy, They heard her tale, in the mean time, ſent a meſſage to this generous ſol- 
and were filled with indignation. Her lamentations, dier, complaining of the cruelty of her nobles, and 
her diſorder, her beauty, all ſtimulated their ardour for reminding him that they had violated their engagements. 
her deliverance. It was announced to the nobles, that He inſtantly addreſſed an anſwer to it, recounting the 
the tide of popular favour had turned towards the reproaches he had made to them; ſtating his advice; 
queen. They haſtened to appear before her, and to deſcribing the ſurpriſe with which he. had read her in- 
aſſure her, with ſmiles and courteſy, that they were im- tercepted letter; and conjuring her to renounce and 
mediately to conduct her to her palace, and to reinſtate forget a moſt wicked and flagitious man, and, by this 
her in her royalty. Impoſing upon her credulous na- victory over herſelf, to regain the love and reſpect of 


her 


ä — 


+ 
——— 


(r) « Mr Hume is candid enough to give up the authenticity of this letter; and indeed, ſo far as I have ob- 
ſerved, there is not the ſlighteſt pretence of a reaſon for conceiving it to be genuine; (Hi. of England, Vol. V. 
p- 120.) It was not mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, when Elizabeth in- 
terſered in the affairs of Scotland upon the impriſonment of the queen in the caſtle of Lochleven : a period of 
time when theſe ſtateſmen were deſirous to throw out every imputation to her prejudice, and when in particu- 
lar they were abuſing her with vehemence for her attachment to Bothwel ; { Keith, p. 419.) Nor was it made 
uſe of by Murray before the Engliſh commiſſioners. Mary, in the condition to which the nobles had reduced 
her, could not well think of a ſtep of this ſort, although her attachment to Bothwel had been as ſtrong as they 
were pleaſed to pronounce it. For, not to ſpeak of the greatneſs of her diſtreſs, ſhe was guarded by them ſo 
ſtrictly, as to make it vain for her to pretend to elude their vigilance. In regard, too, to her love of Bothwel, 
it is not clear that it was eyer real, While the king was alive, there are no traces of their improper intercourſe. 
The affair of Dunbar was a criminal ſeduction. The arts of a profligate man overcame her. There was no 
ſentiment of love upon either ſide. After her marriage, his rudeneſs extinguiſhed in her altogether any remain 


of kindneſs and reſpe& ; and hence the coldneſs with which ſhe parted with him.” Stuart's Hiftory of Scoiland, 
Vol. I. p. 253. note. | 7 


3 Mn 
80 O 


bc wel completed che amazement of the queen. 80 un- 
principle a contempt of every thing that is moſt ſa- 
Fred, ſ6'barbarons a peſeverence in perfidiouſnefs and 


_ © ijullic extinguiſhed every ſentiment of hope in ber 


doom She conceived that ſhe was doomed to inevi- 


+", os deſtruction, and fork under a pang of unutterable, 


fined in roxyſi of her diltreſs, to inform her, that. they were 
commanded to' put in execotion the order of her com- 
mitment. They charged her women to take from her 
all her ornaments and her royal attire. ' A mean dreſs 


was put upon her; and in this diſguiſe they conveyed, 


her with precipitation to the priſon appointed for her. 
The Lords Seton, Leſter, and Borthwick, endeavour- 
cd to reſcue her, but failed i the attempt. She was 


delivered over to William Douglas the governor of the 


_ caſtle of Lochleven, who had married the mother of 
the earl of Murray, and was himſelf nearly related to 
the earl of Morton. — See Max. ; | 


+797, 1. "Upon the fame day on which the nobles ſubſcribed 
lious lords tlie order for the impriſonment of the queen, they en- 


enter into a tered into a bond of concurrence or confederacy. 
bond of aſ- this deed they bound and cemented themſelves into a 
ſociation. body for the ſtrenu us proſecution of their quarrel ; 
and it detailed the purpoſes which they were to for- 

ward and purſue: They propoſed to puniſh the mur- 

derers of the king, to examine into the queen's rape, 

to diſſolve her marriage, to preſerve her from the bond- 

age of Bothwel, to protect the perſon of the prince, 

and to reſtore juſtice to the realm. The ſanction of a 

moſt ſolemn oath confirmed their reliance upon one an- 

other; and in advancing their meaſures, they engaged 

to expoſe and employ their lives, kindred, and for- 

tunes. | 725 

It is eaſy to ſee, notwithſtanding all the pretended 

patriotiſm of the rebels, that n thing was farther from 

their intentions than to proſecute Bothwel, and reſtore 

the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 

her in the vileſt manner, and allowed Bothwel to eſcape 

when they might eaſily have apprehended and brought 

him to any trial they thought proper. To exalt them- 

ſelves was their only aim. Eleven days after the capi- 

tulation at Carberry hill, they held a convention, in 


_ 
= 


which they very properly aſſumed the name of lords of the office. On the 


the ſecret council, and iſſued a proclamation for appre- 
hending Bothwel as the murderer of the king ; offer- 
ing a reward of 1000 crowns to any perſon who ſhould 


3 bring him to Edinburgh. A ſearch had been made for 
perſous the murderers of the king that very night in which the 


taken up queen was confined in Lochleven caſtle. One Sebaſtian 
on account a Frenchman, and captain Blackader, were then appre- 
oy hended; and ſoon after James Edmonitone, + John 
— Blackader, and Mynart Fraſer, were taken up and im- 
.* pritoned. The people expected full and fatisfaQory 
proofs cf the guilt of Bothwel, but were diſappointed. 
The affirmation of the nobles, that they were poſſeſſed 
of evidence which could condemn him, appeared to be no 
better than a pretence or artifice. Sebaſtian found means 
to eſcape'; the other perſons were put to the torture, 
and ſuſtained it without making any confeſſion that the 
nobles could publith., They were condemned, how- 
ever, and executed, as being concerned in the murder. 
In their dying moments they proteſted their innocence. 

Vor. XVII. 
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ker ſobje&s; The device of a letter from here to Both- 


"The Lords Rathven and Lindſay arrived in this pa- 


By. 


3CO 

A. ſanguine hope was entertained. that captain Blacka- Scetland. 

der would reveal the whole ſecret at the place of exe. 

cution, and a vaſt maltitude of ſpectators were preſent. 

No information, however, could be derived from what But they 

he ſaid with regard to the regicides ; but while he ſo- make no 

lemnly proteſted that his life was, unjuſtly taken away, confeſſion. 

he averred it as his belief that the earls of Murray and 

Morton were the contrivers of the king's murder. 

© The lords of the ſecret council now proceeded to the 04 

greateſt enormities. They robbed the palace cf Holy- Robberies 

roodhouſe of its furniture and decorations ; converted aud out- 

the queen's plate into coin; and poſſeſſed themſelves of rages of the 

her jewels, which were of great value; and while the 44 

faction at large committed theſe acts of robbery, the 

earl of Glencairn with ſolemn bypocriſy demoliſhed the 

altar in the queen's chapel and defaced and defiroyed 

all its pictures and ornaments. Theſe exccffive outra- 

ges, however, loſt them the favour of the people, and 

an aflociation was formed in favour of the queen. The 

court of France, as foon as the news of Mary's impri- 

ſonment arrived, diſpatched M. de Villeroy to condole 

with her upon her misfortunes : but the lords of the 

ſecret council would not admit bim to ſee her; upon 

which he immediately returned to his own country. 

The earl 'of Murray, however, was at this time in 

France; and to the promiſes of this' ambitious and 

treachercus wretch the king truſted, imagining him to 

be a ſteady friend to the unfortunate queen. Labeth 

alſo pretended friendſhip, and threatened the aſſociated 

lords; but as they had every reaſon to doubt her fince- 

rity, they paid no regard to her threats, and even refu- 

ſed to admit her ambaſſador to Mary's preſence. 4 
From all theſe appearances of friendſhip Mary nei. Mary com- 

ther did nor could derive any real aſſiſtance. On the 0 to 

24th of July 1567, the lord Lindſay, whoſe imperious fign a re- 

behaviour, ſays Dr Stuart, approached to inſanity, was 6 

ordered by the lords to wait upon the queen at Loch- 

leven. He carried with him three deeds or inſtrumen's, 

and was inſtructed not to be ſparing in rudeneſs ar d 

menaces in order to compel her to ſubſcribe them. E 

the firſt, ſhe was to reſign her crown to her infant ſon ; 

by the ſecond, ſhe appointed the earl of Murray regent 

of Scotland; and by the third, ſhe conſtituted a coun- 

cil-to dire& the prince till this nobleman fhould arrive 

in Scotland, or in the event of his death or refuſal of 

part of the queen all reſiſtance was 

vain, Sir Robert Melvil aſſured her, that her beſt 

friends were of opinion, that what ſhe did by compul- 

fion, and in a priſon, could have no power to bind her; 

and of this ſhe was alio affured by Throgmorton, the 


703 


70 


* Engliſh ambaſſador, in a letter which Sir Robert Mel- 


vil brought in the ſcabbard of his ſword. Mary there- 

fore, forlorn and helpleſs, could not reſiſt the barbarous 

rudeneſs with which Lindſay preſſed the ſubſcription 206 
of the papers, though ſhe would not read them. Five Coronation 
days after, the lords of the ſecret council met at Stir. of James 
ling, for the coronation of the young prince, and con- VL 
ſidered themſelves as repreſenting the three eſtates of 

the kingdom. A proteſtation was made in the name 


of the duke of Chatelherault, that this folemnity ſhould 
neither prejudge his rights of ſucceſſion nor thoſe of 
the other princes of the blood. The young prince be- 
ing preſented to them, the lords Lindſay and Ruthven 
appeared, and in the name of the queen renounced in 
his favour her right and title to the crown, gave up the 


papers 


I 


| ſceptre, and royal 
the earls of Morton, Athol, G 
Menteith, with the maſter of Graham, the lord Hume, 
and Bothwel biſhop of rer received the queen's 


Marre, and 


reſignation. in favour of her 
carl of Morton, 


three eſtates. - Aſter this the 

bending his body, and Lees un Ea upon 

tures, took the coronation-oath for -a6 
to 


ging that he ſhould rule according 
out all heretics and enemies to the word | 
 Bothwel then anointed the prince King of Scotland : a 
ceremony with which John Knox was diſpleaſed, as be- 
lieving it to be of Jewiſh invention. This prelate next 
delivered to him the ſword and the ſceptre, and finally 
the crown upon his head. In the proceſſion to the 
caſtle from the church, where the inauguration was per- 
formed, and where John Knox the inaugura 
tion ſermon, the of Athol carried the crown, . 
70 ton the 1. 
— Marre carried the prince in his arms. Theſe ſolemnities 
— received no countenance from Elizabeth ; and Throg- 
5 eos, by her expreſs command, was ger preſent 
206 them. | 
Murray re- Soon 


France. and firmneſs to his faQion, that very little oppolition 
709 could be given by the partiſans of Mary, who were un- 
He pays ® ſettled ing for want of a leader. A little 
— time after his arrival, this monſtrous h ite and trai- 
L ochleven, tor waited upon his diſtreſſed and infulted ſovereign at 
Lochleven. His deſign was to get her to deſire him to 

accept of the regency, which he otherwiſe pretended to 

decline. The queen, unſuſpicious of the deepneſs of 
his arts, conſcious of the gratitude he owed to her, and 
truſting to his natural affection, and their tie of a com- 
mon father, received him with a tender welcome. She 
was in haſte to pour forth her ſoul to him; and with 
tears and lamentations related her condition and her ſuf. 
ferings. He heard her with attention : and turned oc- 
caſionally his diſcourſe to the topics which might lead her 
to open to him her mind without diſguiſe in thoſe ſitua- 
tions in which he was moſt 2 eee it. on 
eye and tion were y employed ; but her 
diſtreſs bs not bis tenderneſs. He ſeemed to be 
in ſuſpenſe ; and from the guardedneſs of bis converſa- 
tion the could | "waged neither hope nor fear. She bep- 
him to be with her, as he was her only friend. 
yielded to her intreatics as if with pain and reluc- 
tance ; and taking a comprehenſive ſurvey of her con- 
duct, deſcribed it with all the ſeverity that could affect 
her moſt. He could diſcover no apology for her miſ- 
government and diſorders; and, with a mortifying 
plainneſs, he preſſed upon her ' conſcience and her ho- 
nour. At times ſhe wept bitterly. Some errors ſhe 
confeſſed ; and againſt calumnĩes ſhe warmly vindicated 
herſelf. But all ſhe could urge in her behalf made no 
Impreſſion upon him; and be ſpoke to her of the mer- 
cy of God as her chief refuge. She was torn with ap- 
prehenſions, and nearly diſtraded with deſpair. He 
dropped ſome words of conſolation ; and after expreſ- 
ſing an attachment to her intereſts, gave her his pro- 
miſe to employ all his conſequence to ſecure her life, 
As to her liberty, he told her, that to atchieve it was 
beyond all his efforts ; and that it was not good for ber 


1 
dam bounded uſe of her name and authority, 


Glencairn the ſword, and the carl of 


after this coreniaing, the earl of Murray return- trad 
turns from ed from France; and his preſence gave ſuch a ſtrength 


arms, 
ſcaffold, ſolicited his 


ve way 


him 


keep for her the jewels that yet remained with her, 
recommended it to him to get an early poſſeſſion of all 
the forts of her kingdom. He now took his leave of 
her, and embracing anew this pious traitor, ſhe ſent her 

| with him to the prince her fon. 711 
, r e e 

; ie ir William tc 

Murray and Kirkaldy of G had put to ſea in Vothwel. 
ſearch of him. He bad been obliged to exerciſe pi 

racy in order to ſubſiſt himſelf and bis followers. His 

rſuers came upon him unexpectedly at the Or 
lands, and took three of his ſhips; but he himſ 
made his eſcape. Soon after, having ſeized a Turkith 


er on the coaſt of Norway, two ſhips of war be- 
longing to the king of Denmark gave chate to him as 
a pirate, An t enſucd, in which -Bothwel 
was taken. His ofticers and mariners were banged in 
Denmark ; but Bothwel himſelf, being known by ſome 


Scottiſh merchants, had his life f He was thrown, 
however, into a dun Where he remained ten years; 
and at laſt died melancholy and diſtracted. re- 


gent ſent commiſſioners to the king of Denmark to de- 
mand him as a priſoner ; but that prince, conſidering 
E totally diſregarded his re- 

The dreadful fate of Bothwel did not make any al- LY? 
teration in the ſituation of the queen. Her enemies, forged 
bent on calumniating her, produced letters, which they between 
ſaid were written and ſent by her: to that licentious no. Mary and 
bleman during the life of the king... Theſe letters are Botbwel. 
now univerſally admitted to have been forged by the 
rebels themſelves, who practiſed likewiſe upon ſome ſer- 
vants of Bothwel to accuſe the queen of the murder of 5173 
her huſband. The letters for ſome time gained credit; Servants of 
but the confeſſions of the ſervants were all in her fa- Bothwel 
vour. When on the ſeaffold, they addreſſed themſelves e cuted, 
to the people; and after having ſolemnly declared the be de 


innocence of the queen, they proteſted before God and — 


his angels, that the earl of Bothwel had informed them of the 
that the earls of Murray and Morton were the contri- queen. 
vers of the king's murder. 

It was impoſſible that ſuch tranſactions as theſe could 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unb6unded 
ambition and cruelty to his ſovereign began at laſt to 
open the eyes of the nation ; and a party was forming „ 
itſelf in favour of the queen. She herſelf had been 3. 
often meditating her eſcape from her priſon, and ſhe at eſcapes 
laſt effected it by means of a young gentleman George from pri- 
Douglas, brother to her keeper, who had fallen in love ſon. 
with her. On the 2d day of May 1568, about ſeven 
o'clock in the evening, when her keeper was at ſupper 
with his family, George Douglas, poilefling himſelf of 
the keys of the caſtle, aſtene to her apartment, and 
conducted her out of priſon. Having locked the gates. 

et of 


9 ” | 
3 83800 Y 
3<orland. of the caſtle, they immediately entered a boat. which 
w—— waited for them ; and being rowed acroſs the lake, the 
lord Seton received the queen. with a choſen band of 
horſemen in complete "armour. That night he con- 
veyed her to his houſe of Niddrie in Weſt Lothian ; 
* 5 having reſted a ſew hours, ſhe ſet out for Ha- 

miiton. | N | 

The eſcape of the queen threw her enemies into the 
eateſt conſternation. Many forſook the regent open- 
776 and ſtill more made their ſubmiſſions privately, or 
The regent concealed themſelves. He did not, however, deſpond ; 
raiſes an but reſolved to defend himſelf by force of arms. The 
army. queen ſoon found herſelf at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regent” oppoſed her with 4000, Mary, however, 
did not think it proper to riſk a battle; knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a general, and that his offi- 
cers were all men of - valour and experience. 
But in this prudent reſolution ſhe was over-ruled by the 
216 impetuofity of her troops. A battle was fought on 
Mary's ar- the 13th of May 1568, at Langſide near Glaſgow ; 
my defeat- in which Mary's army was defeated, and her laſt hopes 
ed at Lang · blaſted. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kirkcud- 
fide near bright z where finding a place of ſafety, ſhe deliberated 
Glaigow- on the plan ſhe ſhould afterwards follow. The reſult 
of her deliberations, as frequently happens in caſes of 
perplexity, led her to take the worſt ſteps poſſible. Not- 


withſtanding all the perfidy which the had found in E- 
lizabeth, Mary could not think that ſhe would now re- 
fuſe to afford her a refuge in her dominions ; and there- 
$1.7, fore determined to retire into England. To this ſhe 
ſolves to fly had been ſolicited by Elizabeth herſelf during her con- 


into Eng- finement in Lochleven caſtle ; and ſhe now reſolved, in 

land. oppoſition to the advice of her moſt faithful councellors, 
to make the fatal experiment. 

718 ln obedience to her order, the lord Herries addreſ- 

And puts ſed a letter to Mr. Lauder, the deputy-commander at 

2 Carliſle ; and after detailing her defeat at Langſide, 

ola, deſired to know if ſhe might truſt herſelf upon Eng- 

| liſh ground. This officer wrote inſtantly an anſwer, in 

which he ſaid, that the lord Scroop the warden of the 

frontiers being abſent, he could not of his private au- 


thority = a formal aſſurance in a matter which con- 
cerned the ſtate of a queen : but that he would ſend by 


polt to his court to know the pleaſure of his ſovereign ; 

and that if in the mean time any neceſſity ſhould force 

Mary to Carliſle, he would receive her with joy, and 

protect her againſt her enemies. Mary, however, be- 

tore the meſſenger could return, had embarked in a fiſh. 

ing boat with ſixteen attendants. In a few hours ſhe 

| landed at Wirkington in Cumberland ; and from thence 

- __ the proceeded to Cockermouth, where ſhe continued 

till Mr Lauder, having aſſembled the gentlemen of the 

country; conducted her with the greateſt reſpect to the 
caſtle of Carliſle. ada hem, > had 

To Elizabeth ſhe announced her arrival in a diſ- 

patch, which deſcribed her late misfortunes in general 

and pathetic terms, and in which the expreſſed an earneſt 

ſolicitude to pay ber a viſit at her court, and the deep 

ſenſe ſhe entertained of her friendſhip and generoſity. 

The goo of England, by obliging and polite letters 

0 


719 
Announces 
her arrival 
to Eliza - 
beth. - 


condoled with her upon her fituation, and gave her 
aſſurances of all the favour and protection were 
due to the juſtice of her cauſe. But as they were not 


accompanied with an invitation to London, Mary took 


the alarm. She thought it expedient to inſtruct lord 


* 


1. 67. 
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Fleming to repair to France z and ſhe intruſted lord Scotland. 


Herries with a moſt. preſſing remonſtrance to Eliza- 720 
beth. Her anxiety for an interview in order to vin- And preſſes 
dicate ber conduct, her ability to do ſo in the moſt fa- her for an 
tisfactory manner, and her power to explain the ingra- interview 
titude, the crimes, and the perfidy of her enemies, were 
urged to this princeſs. A delay in the ſtate of her af- 
fairs was repreſented as nearly equivalent to abſolute 
deſtruction. An immediate proof was therefor: re- 
28 from Elizabeth of the ſincerity of her profeſ- 
ions. If ſhe was unwilling to admit into her preſence 
a queen, a relation, and a friend, ſhe was reminded, 
that as Mary's entrance into her dominions had been 
voluntary, her departure ought to be equally free and 
unreſtrained. She valued tha protection of the queen 
of England above that of every other potentate upon 
earth: but if it could not be granted, ſhe would ſolicit 
the amity, and implore the aid, of powers who would 
commiſerate her afflitions, and be forward to relieve 
them. Amidſt remonſtrances, however, wbich were 
ſo juſt and ſo natural, Mary failed not to give thanks 
to Elizabeth for the courtſey with which bad hi- 
therto been treated in the caſtle of Carliſle. She took 
the opportunity alſo to beg of this princeſs to avert 
the cruelty of the regent from her adherents, and to 
engage him not to waſte her kingdom with hoſtility and 
ravages ; and the had the prudence to pay her compli- 
ments in an affectionate letter to ſecretary Cecil, and to 
court his kind offices in extricating her from her diffi- 
culties and troubles. | 

But the queen of England was not to be moved by 
remonſtrances. The voluntary offer of Mary to-plead 721 
her cauſe in the preſence of Elizabeth, and to ſatisfy Deliber - 
all her ſcruples, was rejected. Her diſaſters were ra- tens of 
ther a matter of exultation than of pity. The deli- — 
berations of the Englith queen, and thoſe of her ſtateſ- g, teſmen 
men, were not directed by maxims of equity, of com- concerning 
paſſion, or of generoſity. They conſidered the flight Mary. 
of Mary into En land as an incident that was fortu- 
nate and favourable to them; and.they were ſolicitous 
to adopt thoſe meafures which would enable them to 
draw from it the greateſt profit and advantage. If the 
queen of Scots were allowed to return to her own do- 
minions, it was probable that ſhe would ſoon be in a 
condition to deftroy the carl of Murray and his fac- 
tion, who were the friends of England. The houſe of 
Hamilton, who were now zealous in the intereſts of 
France, would riſe into conſideration and power. Eng- 
land would be kept in perpetual turmoils upon the fron- 
tiers ; Ireland would receive moleſtation from the Scots, 
and its diſturbances grow important and dangerous. 
Mary would renew with redoubled ardour her deſigus 
againſt the Proteſtant religion ; and a French army 
would again be introduced into Scotland. For theſe 
reaſons, Elizabeth and her miniſters - determining not 
to reſtore the queen of Scots to her throne, conlidered 
what would be the probable conſequences of permit- 
ting her to remain at liberty in England. In this fitu- 
ation, ſhe would augment the number of her partizans, 
ſend to every quarter her emiſſaries, and inculcate her 
title to the crown. Foreign ambaſſadors would afford. 
her aid, and take a ſhare in ber intrigues; and Scot- 
land, where there was ſo bigh an object to be gained, 
would enter with cordiality into her views. This plag 
being alſo hazardous, Te deliberated whether the 

2 queen 
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Scotland. queen of Scots might not be allowed to take a voyage 
ino France. But all the pretenſions which had hither- 
to threatened the crown of Elizabeth would in this caſe 

de revived! A ſtrong reſentment to her would even 
urge Mary and Charles IX. to the boldeſt and moſt 
deſperate enterpriſes. 'The party of the queen of 

Scots in England, ſtrong from motives of religion and 

affection, and from diſcontents and the love of change, 

would ſtimulate their anger and ambition. England 

had now no territories in France, A war with that 

724 country and with Scotland would involve the greateſt 
They re- dangers. Upon revolving theſe meaſurgs and topics, 
ſolve tw Elizabeth and her councellors were induced to con- 


2 ve her clude, that it was by far the wiſeſt expedient to keep 
the queen of Scots in confinement, to invent methods 
to augment her diſtreſs, to give countenance to the re- 
gent, and to hold her kingdom in dependence and ſub- 

7 Jorn ; "TE 

Elizabeth In conſequence of this cruel and unjuſt reſolution, 


refuſes to Muy was acquainted, that ſhe could not be admitted 
admit the into Elizabeth's preſence till ſhe had cleared herſelf of 
Jucen int the crimes imputed to her z the was warned not to 
3 think of introducing French troops into Scotland and 
; it was hinted, that for the more ſecurity ſhe ought to 

be removed farther from the frontier, This meſſage 

at once ſhowed Mary the imprudence of her conduct 
in truſting herſelf to Elizabeth, But the error could 

not now be remedied. She was watched to prevent 

her eſcape, and all her remonſtrances were vain. The 
earl of Murray attempted to accuſe her; and it was 

at laſt concluded that Elizabeth could not, conſiſtently 

with her own honour and the tranquillity of her go- 

verament, ſuffer the queen of Scots to come into a4 

preſence, to depart out of England, or to be reſtored 

to her dignity, till her cauſe ſhould be tried and decid- 

Mary is ed. An order was given to remove her, from Carliſle 
removed caſtle to a place of ſtrength at a greater diſtance from 
from Car- the borders, to confine her more cloſely, and to guard 


924 


lifle, and againſt all poſlibility of an eſcape. 
—_— ma In conſequence of theſe extraordinay tranſactions, 
On a trial took place, perhaps the moſt remarkable for 
its injuſtice and partiality of any recorded in hiſtory, 
Mary, confined and apprehenſive, ſubmitted to be tried 
as they thought proper. The regent, who was to be 
the accuſer, was ſummoned into England, and commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed on both ſides. On the 4th of 
1725 Odfober, the commiſſioners met at Vork; and four 
Commil- days after, the deputies of the queen of Scots were 
22 * called to make known their complaints. They related 
ans, the moſt material cirgumſtances of the cruel uſage ſhe 
York. had received, Their accuſations were an alarming in- 
troduction to the buſineſs in which the regent had em- 
barked ; and notwithſtanding the encouragement ſhown 
to him by Elizabeth, he was aſſaulted by apprehenſions. 
The artifices of Maitland added to his alarms, In- 
726 ftead of proceeding inſtantly to defend himſelf, or to 


Infamous accuſe the queen, he ſought permiſſion to relate his 


| dehavicour doubts and ſeruples to the Engliſh commiſſioners. In 
Murray. his own name, and with the concurrence of his aſſoci- 
ates, he demanded to know whether they had ſufficient 

anthority from Elizabeth to pronounce, in the caſe of 

the murder, Guilty or not guilty, according to the evi- 

dence that ſhould be laid before them; whether they 

would actually exerciſe this power; whether, in the 

event of her criminality, their ſoverciga ſhould be deli - 
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vered to him and his friends, or detained in 
ſuch. a way. as that no danger ſhould enſue from her 
activity z and whether, upon her conviction, the queen 
of England would allow his f and thoſe of 
his party, to be proper, maintain the government of 
the young king, and ſupport bim in regency in 
the terms of the act of parliament which had confirmed 
him in that office. To theſe requiſitions; it was an- 
ſwered, upon the part of the Englſh-deputies, that 
their commiſſion was ſo. ample, that they could enter 
into and proceed with the controverſy ; and that they 
had liberty to declare, that their ſoverei 
reſtore the queen of Scots to ber crown, if ſatis factory 
proofs of her crime ſhould be produced ; but that they 
knew not, and were not inſtructed to ſay, in what man- 
ner ſhe would finally conduct herſelf as to her perſon 
and puniſhment, With regard to the ſovereignty of 
the prince, and the regency of the earl of Murray, they 
were points, they oblerved, which might be canvaſſed 
in a future period. Theſe replies did not pleaſe the 


7 pw and his aſſociates; and they requeſted the Eng- 


commiſſioners to tranſmit their doubts and ſeruples 
to be examined and anſwered by Elizabeth. 
But while the regent. diſcovered in this manner his 
apprehenſions, he yet affirmed that he was able to an- 
{wer the charges imputed to him and his faction; and 


this being in a great meaſure à diſtinct matter from the 


controverſy of the murder, he was deſired to 


eed 
in it. It was contended, that Bothwel, who 


aſter that horrible event, he ſeized her perſon and led 
her captive to Dunbar, obtained à divorce from his 


wife, and married her: that the nobility, being moved 


with his crimes, did confederate to-punith him ; to re- 
lieve her from the tyranny of a man who had raviſhed 
her, and who could not be her huſband ; and to pre- 
ſerve the life of the prince: that having taken arms 
for theſe purpoſes, the earl marched againſt them; but 
that, propoſing to decide the quarrel by ſingle combat, 
his challenge was accepted: that he declined, notwith- 
ſtanding, to enter the liſts, and fled ; that the queen, 
preferring his impunity to her own honour, favoured 
his eſcape. by going over to the nobility : that they 
conducted ber to Edinburgh, where they informed 


her of the motives of their proceedings, requeſted her 


to take the proper ſteps againſt him and the other re- 
gicides, and intreated her to diſſolve her pretended mar- 
riage, to take care of her fon, and to conſult the tran- 
quillity of her realm: that this treatment being offen- 
ſive to her, ſhe menanced them with vengeance, and of- 
fered to ſurrender her crown if they would permit 
her to poſſeſs the. murderer of her huſband ; that her 
inflexible mind, and the neceſſities of the ſtate, com- 
pelled them to keep her at a diſtance from him, and 
ouc of the way of a communication with his adhe- 
rents: that during her confinement, finding © herſelf 
fatigued with the troubles of royalty, and unfit for 
them from vexation of ſpirit and the weakneſs 'of her 
body and intellect, ſhe freely and of her own will re- 
ſigned her crown to her ſon, and conſtituted the earl of 
1 a to the regency ; that the king accordingly had 
been crowned, and Murray admitted to the regency ; 
that the ſanction of the three eſtates aſſenibled in par- 
liament having confirmed theſe appointmer:ts,. an * 
ver 


would not 


and in Scotland. 


- 
* 
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| d the His accuſa- 
chief concern in the murder of lord Darnley, poſſeſſed tion againſt 
ſuch credit with the queen, that within three months Mary. 


- 


Scotland. 
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and equitable, that the king and the 


- ferring his impunity to her bonour. 
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verſal.obedience-of the people had enſued, and a ſteady 


wy .dminiftration-of juſtice had taken place: that certain 


rſona, however, envious of the public order and peace, 
brought ber out of priſon, and had engaged to 
ſubvert the government; that they bad been diſappoint- 
ed in their wicked attempts; and that it was moſt juſt 
regent ſhould be 
ſupported. in power, in oppoſition to a rebellious and 
turbulent faction. 00 5 : 
This apology; ſo imperfeR, fo impudent, and ſo ir- 
reconcileable with hiſtory, received a complete confuta- 
tion from the deputies: of the queen of Scots. To 
take arms þgainſt her becauſe Bothwel had her favour, 
was, they ſaid, a lame juſtification of the earl of Mur - 
ray and his friends; ſince it had never been properly 
manifeſted to her that he was the murderer of her huſ- 
band. He had indeed been ſuſpected of this crime; 
but had been tried by his peers, and acquitted. His 
acquittal had. been ratified in parliament, and had ob- 
tained the expreſs approbation of the party who were 
now ſo loud in accuſing him, and who had confpired 
againſt her authority. [Theſe rebels had even urged 
her to accompliſh her marriage with bim, had recom» 
mended him as the fitteſt perſon to govern the realm 
and had ſubſeribed a bond aſſerting his innocence, and 
binding themſelves to challenge and puniſh all his ad- 
verſaries and opponents. They had never, either before 
or after the marriage, like true ſubjects, advertiſed 
the queen of his guilt, till, having experience of their 
ſtrength, they ſecretly took arms, and inveſted her in 
Borthwick caſtle. The firſt mark of their diſpleaſure 
was the ſound of a trumpet in hoſtility, and the difſ- 
play of warlike banners. She made her eſcape to Dun- 
bar; and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops, 
iſſued proclamations, took the field againſt her, under 
the pretence of delivering her from his tyranny, and 


got. poſſeſſion of her perion. She was willing to pre- 


vent the effuſion of blood, and was very far from pre- 
Kirkaldy of 


Grange, in obedience to inſtructions from them, de- 


ſired her to cauſe him to retire, and invited her to paſs 
to them under the promiſe of being ſerved and obeyed 


as I. their: ſovereign... She conſemed, and Kirkaldy ta- 


king Bothwel by; the hand, recommended it to him to 
depart, and aſſured bim that no man would purſue 
bim. It was by their on contrivance that he fled; 
and it was in their power to have taken him; but they 
ſhowed not the leaſt deſire to make bim their pri- 
ſoner, He remained, too, for ſome time in the king. 


dom, and was unmoleſted by them; and it was not till 


he was upon the ſeas that they affected to go in ſearch 
of him. When the ſurrendered, herſelf in the fight of 
their army, the earl of Morton ratified the ſtipulations 
of Kirkaldy, made obeiſance to her in their names, 
and promiſed her all the ſervice and honour which had 


ever been paid to any of her predeceſſors. They were 


not ſlaves, however, to their W tn ho 
ried her to Edinburgh, but di 


and treated with the vileſt indignities, 
this a matter either of blame or wonder. But it was 


utterly falſe that ſhe had ever made any offer to give 
away her crown, if ſhe might poſſeſs Bothwel. In the 


midſt of her ſufferings, ſhe had even required them by 
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They car- 
not lodge her in her 
palace. She was committed to the houſe of a burgeſs, 
She indeed 
broke out into menaces, and threatened them; nor was 


8 CO 


ſecretary Maitland to ſpecify their complaints, and be- Scotland. 
ſought them to allow her to appear in parliament, and Ner- 


to join and aſſiſt in ſeeking a remedy to them from the 
wildom of the three eſtates. This overture, however, 
ſo ſalutary and ſubmiſſive, they abſolutely rejected. 
They were animated by purpoſes cf ambition, and had 
not in view a relief from grievances. They forced her 
from her capital in the night, and impriſoned her in 
Lochleven; and there, they affirm, being exhanſted 
with the toils of goverument and the languors of ſick- 
neſs, ſhe, without conſtraint or ſolicitation, reſigned her 
crown to her ſon, and appointed the earl of Murray to 
be regent during his minority. This indeed was to 
aſſume an unlimited power over facts; but the truth 
could neither be concealed, nor overturned, nor pallia- 
ted. She was in the vigour of youth, unaſſailed by ma- 
ladies, and without any infirmity that could induce her 
to ſurrender the government of her kingdom. Nor was 
it unknown to them that the carl of Athol and the ba- 
rons Tullibardin and Lethington, principal men of their 
council, diſpatched Sir Robert Melvil to her with a 
ring and preſents, with a recommendation to ſubſcribe 
whatever papers ſhould be laid before her, as the cnly 
means in her power to ſave her liſe, and with an aſſurance 
that what ſhe did under captivity could not operate any 
injury to her. Melvil, too, communicated to her an 
intimation in writing from Sir Nicholas 'Throgmorton, 
which gave her the ſame advice and the ſame aſſurance. 
To Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ſhe ſent an anſwer, in- 
forming him that ſhe would follow his counſel ; and en- 
joining him to declare to his miſtreſs her hapleſs ſtate, 
and that her reſignation of her crown was conltrained. 
Nor did this ambaſſador negle& her commiſſion ; and it 


was a popular perſuaſion that Elizabeth would have 


marched an army to her relief, if ſhe had not been inti- 
midated by the threat of the rebels, that the blood of 
the queen of Scots would be the wages of her ſoldiers. 
It was alſo not to be contradicted, that when the lord 
Lindſay preſented to his ſovereign the inſtruments of 
reſignation, he menaced her with a cloſer priſon and a 
ſpeedy death if ſhe ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe them. It 
was under an extreme terror, and with many tears, that 
ſhe put her name to them. She did not conſider them 
as her deeds; did not read them; and proteſted, that 
when ſhe was at liberty, the would diſavow ſubſcriptions 
which had been extorted from her. Even Douglas, tl. e 
keeper of Lochleven, could not endure to be a witneſs 
of the violence employed againſt her. He departed out 
of her preſence, that he might not ſee her ſurrender her 
rights againſt her will; and he ſought and obtained 
from her a certificate, that he was not acceſſory to this 
compulſion and outrage. Nor did it conliſt with the 
ſlighteſt probability or reaſun, that ſhe would, of her 
own will and accord, execute a reſignation of her royal 
eſtate, and retain no proviſion for her future mainte- 
nance, Yet by theſe extraordinary deeds, the condi- 
tion to which ſhe was reduced was molt miſerable and 
wretched. For no portion whatever of her revenue 
was reſerved to her, and no ſecurity of any kind was 
granted either for her liberty or her life. As to the 
coronation of the prince, it could have no validity, as 
being founded in a pretended and forced reſignation. 


It was alſo defective in its form; for there were in Scot- 
land more than an hundred earls, biſhops, and lords; 
and of theſe the whole, or at leaſt the major part, ougbt 
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2 Scotland, to concur in matters of importance. Now there did riage and miſtakes, it yet was not the bulineſs of a good Scotland. 
not aſſiſt in it more than four earls, ſix lords, one bi- ſubje&t induſtriouſiy dc hold ber out to Porn, Ankos 
ſhop, and two or three abbots, Proteſtations, too, and repeated cunferences were held by chem; and at 
were openly made, that nothing tranſacted at that pe - length it was formally 2 that the nt ſhould 
riod ſhould be any prejudice to the queen, her eſtate, not accuſe the queen of Scots 4/ and that dhe duke in 
| and the blood-royal of Scotland. Neither could it be return ſhould. protect him in the favour of Elizabeth; 
1 rightly conceived, that if the queen had willingly ſur- and ſecure him in the poſſeſſion of his regency. . 
rendered her dignities, ſhe would have named the earl of But While the engaged, hinnſelf in this in- 1 730 
Murray to the regency in preference to the duke of Cha - trigue with the duke of Norfolk, he was \defirous not- teme ing. 
telherault, who had a natural and proper elaim to it, and. withſtanding of gratifying che reſentments of Eliza- dioufncis 
who had deſerved well of her country by. diſcharging beth, and of advancing this on intereſts by undermi- and hypo- 
that high office during her minority. As to the ratifi- ning ſecretly the fame and reputation of his ſovereign, criſ. 
cation of the inveſtiture of the young prince, and the He inſtructed Maitland, George Buchanan, James Mac- | 
regency of the earl of Murray by j eſtates, it was gill and John Wood, to go to the duke of Norfolk, 
obſervable, that this was done in an illegal parliament. earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and to com- 
It was an invalid confirmation of deeds which in them- municate to them as private perſons, and not in their 
{elves had no inherent power or efficacy. The princi- character of commiſſioners, the letters to Bothwel, and 
pal nobility, too, objected in this parliament to this ra- the other proofs upon which he affirmed the guilt of 
tification. Proteſtatioris were made before the lords of the queen of Scots. It was his deſire that they would 
| the articles, as well as hefore the three eſtates, to inter-. examine 7 give their opinion of them to Eli- 
| rupt and defeat tranſactions which were in a wild boſti- zabeth, and inform him whether ſhe judged them fuf- 
lity to the conſtitution and the laws. Neither was it ficient evidences of Mary's concern in the murder of her 
true that the government of the king and the regent huſband, If this ſhould-be her opinion, be teſtified his 
was univerſally obeyed, and adminiſtered with equity own readineſs, and that of his aſſociates, to ſwear that 
and approbation : for a great diviſion of the nobility the papers were 22 and of the hand- writing of 
never acknowledged any authority but. that of the the queen. By this operation, he was ſolicitous to eſ- 
queen, and never held any courts but in her name; and. tabliſh his vouchers as inconteſtible, and as teſtimonies 
it was notorious, that the adminiſtration of the uſurpers of record. The commiſſioners examined his papers, and 
| had been marked and diſtinguiſhed by enormous cruel- heard the comments of Buchanan and his other aſ- 
ties and oppreſſions. Many honourable families and ſiſtants; but they do not ſeem to have beſtowed the ful- 
loyal ſubjects had been perſecuted to ruin, and plunder- leſt credit upon them. They deſcribed them, however, 
| ed of their wealth, to gratify the retainers and ſoldiers to Elizabeth ; pointed out the places of them which. 
who upheld this inſolent domination; and murder and. were ſtrongeſt againſt Mary; and allowed that their 
bloodſhed, theft and rapine, were prevalent to a degree force and meaning were yery great, if their genuineneſs 
unheard of for many ages. Upon all theſe accounts, it could be demonſtrated. But of their genuineneſs they 
was inferred, that Elizabeth ought to ſupport the acknowledged that they had no other evidence than 
queen of Scots, to reſtore her to her crown, and to ſtout aſſertions, and the offer of oaths. The earl of 
overthrow the power of a moſt unnatural and rebellious Suſſex, in a private diſpatch to ſecretary Cecil, does 
720 faction. ö more than infinuate*, that he thought Mary would be · Robert- 
The regent To theſe facts the regent did not pretend to make able to prove the letters palpable torgeries ; and with ſon of Dal- 
unable to any objection; and though required by the Engliſh reſpect to the murder of the king, he declares in plain meny's Hi- 
reply. commiſſioners to produce ſounder and better reaſons for terms, that from all he could learn, Murray and his fac- Rory _ 
his treatment of the queen, he did not advance any tion would, upon a. judicial trial, be found by © proofs '*** © 
thing in his own behalf. He even allowed the char- hardly to be denied,” more criminal in that charge than 
ges of treaſon and uſurpation to be preſſed againſt him, the queen herſelf. | Elizabeth and her miniſters, upon 
without preſuming to anſwer. This ſurpriing beha- the receipt of ſuch diſpatches, did not think it ex 
viour, which might readily have been conſtrued into an dient to empower them to adopt a method of ſo 
acknowledgment of his guilt, it ſeems, proceeded from palpably ſuſpicious, and in which ſhe could not openly 
ſome conferences which he had with the duke of Nor- concur, without groſsly violating even the appearance 
folk. This nobleman was a zealous partizan for the of probity. The regent had before atteanpted to en- 
ſucceſſion of Mary to the Engliſh crown. He was gage her in a direct aſſurance of the validity of his pa- 
ltrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion, that his miſtreſs, pers, when he ſubmitted copies of them to ber inſpec- 
while the was diſpoſed to gratify her animoſity and jea - tion by his ſecretary Mr Wood. His attempt at this 
louſies againſt the queen of Scots, was ſecretly reſolved, juncture was of a ſimilar kind; and it could not recom- 
by fixing a ſtain upon her, to exclude her altogether mend him to the Engliſh commiſſioners. | 
from the ſucceſſion, and to involve her ſon in her diſ- Nor were theſe the only tranſactions which took 
grace. He was eager to defeat a purpoſe, which he place during the continuance of the commiſſioners at 
conceived to be not only unjuſt in itſelf, but highly York. The inventive and refining genius of Lething - 
detrimental to his country. It was in his power to ton had ſuggeſted to him a project, which he commu- 
act with this view; and he obſerved with pleaſure, that nicated ln confidence to the biſhop of Roſs. It recei- 
Maitland of Lethington was favourable to Mary. To ved the warm approbation of this eccleſiaſtie ; and they 
this ſtateſman, accordingly, he ventured to expreſs his determined to put it to a trial. While they attended 
ſurpriſe, that the regent could be allured to think of rhe duke of Norfolk to the diverſion of hawking, the 
an attempt ſo blameable as that of criminating his ſove · inſinuated into him the notion of his allying Fuſe f 
reign, If Mary had really given offence by miſcar- with the queen of Scots. Her beauty, her accompliſh- - 
ments, 
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scotland. ments, and her ki z were high allurements to this 
W—"Y> nobleman ; and as he was the greateſt ſubject of Eng- 
land, and perhaps of Europe, he ſeemed not to be un- 
worthy of them. The propoſal was very flattering to 
the admiration he entertained of Mary, to his ambition, 
and to his patriotiſm. The more he thought of it, he 
. was the more convinced of its propriety. His acceſs 
to be informed of the practices of the regent, deſtroyed 
in him the operation of theſe ſlanders by which her ene- 
mies were ſo active to traduce her. In this ſtate of his 
mind, the lady Scroop, his ſiſter, who reſided at Bol- 
ton Caſtle with Mary, completely confirmed his reſolu- 
tion. For from her he learned the orderly carriage and 
the amiable diſpoſitions of the queen of Scots. He was 
now. impatient to have a fit ſeaſon to make her formally 
the offer of his hand. . 

Elizabeth in the mean time was thrown into confu- 
fron by the refuſal of the regent to accuſe the queen 
of Scots. To give a poſitive anſwer to his doubts and 
ſcruples was not conſiſtent with her honour ; and yet 
without this condeſcenſion, ſhe was aſſured that the 
Scottiſh deputies would not exbibit their charge or cri- 
mination. Having deceived Mary therefore with fair 

iſes, ſhe was active in gaining over the regent to 

views; which having done, he conſented at laſt to 

er his accuſation againſt Mary before the commiſ- 

731 oners, who now met at Weſtminſter by the command 


Articles of of Elizabeth. The charge was expreſſed in general and 


the queen's ; 

: umptive terms. It affirmed, that as James earl of 
accuiation — was the chief executor of the murder of king 
Henry, ſo the queen was his perſuader and counſel in 
the device ; that ſhe was a maintainer and fortifier of 
this unnatural deed, by ſtopping the inquiſition into it 
and its puniſhment, and by taking in marriage the prin- 
cipal regicide ; that they had begun to exerciſe a cruel 
tyranny in the- commonwealth, and had formed a reſo- 
lution of deſtroying the innocent prince, and of tranſ- 
ferring the crown from the true line of its kings to a 
bloody murderer and a godleſs tyrant ; and that the 
eſtates of the realm, finding her unworthy to reign, had 
ordered her to reſign the crown, her ſon to be crowned, 
and the earl of Murray to be eſtabliſhed in the regen- 
cy. Before this accuſation was preferred, the earl of 
Lenox ' preſented himſelf before the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners; made a lamentable declaration of his griefs, 
and produced to them the letters which had paſſed be- 
tween him and Mary concerning the murder, with 
a —_— which contained a dire& affirmation of her 

t ut. | 
Pad S The deputies of Mary were aſtoniſhed at this accuſa- 
trances of. tion, being a violent infriugernent of a proteſtation which 
— Scots they had formerly given in, and which had been accept- 
Puties. ed, namely, that the crown, eſtate, perſon, and honour 
of the queen of Scots, ſhould be guarded againſt every 
aſſault and injury; yet in all theſe particulars ſhe was 
touched and affected. It was underſtood that no judi- 
cial proceedings ſhould take place —_ her ; yet ſhe 
was aQually arraigned as a criminal, and her deputies 
were called upon to defend her. They diſcovered not, 
however, any apprehenſion of the validity of the charge ; 
and while they fully explained the motives which actu- 
ated the earl of Murray and his faction in their pro- 
ceedings, they imputed to perſons among themſelves 
the guilt of the king's murder. They affirmed, that 
the queen's adverſaries were the accomplices of Both- 


4 


wel ; that they had ſubſcribed a bond conſpiring the Scotland. 


death of the king ; and that their guilt had been at- 
teſted in the ſight of 10,000 ſpectators by thoſe of 
their confederates who had already been executed. 
They exclaimed againſt the enormous ingratitude, and 
the unparalleled audacity of men, who could forget ſo 
completely all the obligations which they owed to their 
ſovereign ; and who, not ſatisfied with uſurping her 

wer, could even charge her with a murder which they 

emſelves had committed. They repreſented the ſtrong 
neceſlity which had ariſen for the fulleſt vindication ot 
their miſtrefs ; and they ſaid, that in ſo weighty an ex- 
tremity, they could not poſſibly ſuppoſe that ſhe would 
be reſtrained from appearing in her own defence. They 
had her inſtructions, if her honour was touched to make 
this requiſition ; and till it was ted, they inſiſted, 
that all proceedings in the bude ſhould be at an 
end. & refuſal of this liberty, in the ſituation to which 
ſhe was driven, would be an infallible proof that no 
good was intended to her. It was their wiſh to deal 
with ſincerity and uprightneſs ; and they were perſua- 
ded, that without a proper freedom of defence, their 
queen would neceſſarily fall a victim to partiality and 
injuſtice. They therefore earneſtly preſſed the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, that ſhe might be permitted to preſent 
herſelf before Elizabeth, a nobles of England, and 
the ambaſſadors of foreign nations, in 4 ob to ma- 
nifeſt to the world the injuries ſhe had ſuffered, and ber 
innocence. 

After having made theſe ſpirited repreſentations to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, the deputies of Mary de- 


pened, inſiſted that the liberty of perſonal defence ſhould 
be allowed to their miſtreſs, and demanded that the earl 
of Murray and his aſſociates ſhould be taken into cuſto- 
dy, till they ſhould anſwer to ſuch charges as ſhould 
be preferred againſt them. She defired to have ſome 
time to turn her thoughts to matters of ſuch high im- 
portance ; and told them, that they might ſoon expect 
to hear from her. 


The biſhop of Roſs, and the other deputies of Mary, POT * 
in the mean time, ſtruck with the perfidious manage- propoſal-of 


fired to have acceſs to the queen of England. They Thin ans 


were admitted accordingly to an audience; and in à admitted to 


formal addreſs or petition they detailed what had hap- — 
IZA 


beth, 


ment of the conferrence, convinced of the jealouſies and #ccomm: - 


paſſions of Elizabeth, ſenſible that her power over her dation. 


commiſſioners was unlimited, and anxious for the de- 
liverance of their miſtreſs, made an overture for an ac- 
commodation to the earl of Leiceſter and Sir William 
Cecil. They propoſed, that the original meaning of 
the conference ſhould ſtill be adhered to, not withſtand- 
ing the accuſation which had been preſented by the 
earl of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, diſregarding it as 
an effort of faction, ſhould proceed to a good agreement 
between Mary and her ſubjects. For this ſcheme, 
which is ſo expreflive of their ſuſpicions of Elizabeth 
and of her commiſſioners, they had no authority from 
their miſtreſs. They acknowledged accordingly, that 
it was made without her inltructions, and intimated 
that they were moved to it by their anxiety for peace 
and the re-eſtabliſhment of the affairs of the Scottiſh 


nation. They were introduced at Hampton-court to 


Elizabeth; who liſtened to their raotion, and was 
averſe from it. 'They then repcated the defires of the 
petition they had preſented to her; but ſhe did not 

think 
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Scotland. think it right that the queen of Scots ſhould yet hart 
. the liberty to defend herſelf in perſon, She confeſſed, 
Shan;eful indeed, that it was reaſonable that Mary ſhould be heard 
conduct of in her own cauſe; but ſhe affirmed, that ſhe was at a 


Elizabeth. 
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loſs at what time ſhe ſhould appear, in what place, and 
to whem ſhe ſhould aderets herielf. While the ler 
fall, however, the hope that Mary might obtain the 
permiſſion ſo repeatedly and fo earneſtly requeſted, ſhe 
expreſſed her reſolution that the earl of Murray ſhould 
firlt be heard in ſupport of his charge, and that ſhe 
ſhould attend to the proofs which he affirmed himſelf 
in readineſs to produce. After this buſineſs ſhould be 
tranſacted, ſhe told the deputics of Mary that ſhe would 
again confer with them. It was to no purpole that 
they objected to a procedure ſo ſtrange and ſo im- 
proper. An accuſation, ſaid they, is given; the per. 
fon accuſed is anxious to defend herſelf ; this privilege 
is denied to her; and yet a demand is to be made for 
the vouchers of her guilt. What is this but an open 
violation of juſtice? It did not become them to diſpute 
her pleaſure in her own dominions: but they would 
not, they informed her, conſent to a meature which 
was ſo alarming to the intereſts of their queen; and 
if it was adopted, ſhe might expect that à proteſt 
againſt its validity would be lodged with her commiſ- 
fioners. | 

The Engliſh commiſſioners reſumed the conference, 
and were about to demand from the earl of Murray 
the proofs with which he could ſupport his accuſation. 
The biſhop ot Rois and his aſſociates being admitted 
to them, expreſſed themſelves in conformity to the con- 
verſation they had held with Elizabeth. They declared, 
that it was unnatural and prepoſterous in their ſove- 
reign to think of receiving proofs of the guilt of the 
queen of Scots before the was heard in her own de- 
tence; and they proteſted, that in the event of this 
proceeding, the negociation ſhould be diſſelved, and 
Elizabeth be diſarmed of all power to do any prejudice 
to her honour, perſon, crown, and eſtate. The com- 
miſſioners of the Engliſh queen were affected with this 
proteitation, and felt more for the honour of their miſ- 
treſs than for their own. They retuſed to receive it, 
becauſe there were engroſled in it the words of the re- 
ſuſal which Elizabeth had given to the petition for 
Mary. They die not chooſe to authenticate the terms 
of this reſuſal by their ſubſcriptions ; and were ſolicitous 
to ſuppreſs ſo palpable a memorial of her iniquity. 
They alleged, that the lang uage of her refuſal had not 
been taken down with accuracy ; and they preſſed 
Mary's deputies to preſent a ſimpler form of protelta- 
tion. The biſhop of Roſs and his colleagues yielded 
not, however, immediately to their inſidious importuni- 
ty; but, repeatirg anew their proteſtation as they had 


at firſt planned it, included the expreſs words of Eliza- 


beth; and, when compelled by the power of the com- 
miſſioners to expunge the language cf the Engliſh 
queen, they ſtill inſiſted upon ther proteſtation. An 
interruption was thus given to the validity of any 
future proceedings which might affect the reputation 
of the queen of Scots. The earls of Murray and 
Morton, with their friends, were very much diſappoint- 


ed. For they had ſolaced themſelves with the hope 


of a triumph beſore there was a victory; and 

though! of obtaining a decree from E'izabeth, which 

while it ſhould pronounce the queen of Scots to be an 
1 
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adultereſs and à whurderer,” Would erat mem into the S;othing. | 
ſtation and character of virtuous men and honourable | 
ſubjects. Wasen enn 
ough the conferrence ought naturally to have ter- Klizaberh 
minated upon this proteſtation of the deputies of Mary demands 
againſt the injuſtice of Elizabeth, yet it did not Sitte vouchers of 
6 latter princeſs that the accuſation” only bad been . 
delivered to her commiſſioners ! ſhe Was ſeriouſly di- 1's charge. 
ſed to operate a judicial production of irs vouchers. © be ©. 


The charge would thus have a more regylar aſpef, 


and be a ſounder foundation upon which to build, not 
only the infamy of the Scortiſh queen, but her own 
juſtification for the part ſhe had acted. Her commiſ. 
ſioners accordingly, after the biſhop of Roſs ind his 
colleagues had retired, diſregarding their 'proteffation, 
called upon the earl of Murray and his aſſociates to 
make their appearance. The pretence, however em- 
ployed for drawing from him his papers was ſufficient- 

y artful, and bears the marks of that ſyſtematic dupli- 
city which fo ſhamefully characterizes all the tranſac- 
tions of Elizabeth at this period; Sir Nicholas Bacon 
the lord keeper addreſſed himſelf to the ear] of Murray. 
He ſaid, that, in the opinion of the queen of England, 
it was a matter ſurpriſing and ſtrange, that he Thould 
accule his ſovereign of à crime molt horrible, odious 
to God and man, againſt law and nature j and which, 
it proved to be irne, would render her infamous in 
all the kingdoms of the world. But though he had 
ſo widely foi got his duty, yet had not Elizabeth re- 
nounced her love of a good fiſter, a good neighbour, 
and a good friend; and it was her will that he and his 
company ſhould produce the papers by which they ima- 
gined they were able to maintain their accuſation. 
The earl of Murray, in his turn, was not want'ng in 
diſſimulation. He expreſſed himſelf to be very ſorry 
for the high diſpleaſure he had giyen to Elizabeth by 
his charge againſt Mary, and for the obſtinacy of the 
Scottith queen and her dupities, which made it neceſ- 
ſary for him to vindicate himſelf by diſcovering her 
diſhonour. Under the load cf this double and affected 
Crrow, he made an actual and formal exhibition of the 
vouchers by which he pretended to fix and eſtabliſh her 
criminality. A particular account and examination of 
theſe vouchers, the reader will find in our life of Maxy, 
and in the works to which we have there referred. 

To enumerate all the ſhifts to which Elizabeth and 
the adverſaries of Mary were put, in order to make the 
ſtrange evidence that was produced wear ſome. degree 533 
of plauſibility, would far exceed our bounds. It is ſuf- Conciuſion 
ficient to ſay, that after having wearied themſelves with of Mary's 
prevarication and falſchood ; after having preſſed Mary trial. 
to abdicate her crown, a requilition with which ſhe never 
would comply; and after having finally refuſed to hear 
her in her own defence; Elizabeth, on the 1oth of 
January 1569, gave leave to the earl of Murray and 
his accomplices to depart her dominions ; telling them, 
that ſince they came into England, nothing had been 
objected to them which could hurt their honour as men, 
or affect their allegiance as ſubjects. At the ſame time 
ſhe told them, that they had produced ro information 
or evidence by which ſhe was intitled to conceive 
any bad opinion of the queen of Scots, It was there- 
fore her pleaſure to allow the affairs of Scotland to 
continue preciſely in the condition in which they were 
ſituated at the beginning of the conference. Le 7 

Ada 
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Scotland. days after this, they ſormally took their leave of the 
queen of England. The deputies of Mary remonſtrated, 
. proteſted, and argued, to no purpoſe ; the Engliſh pri- 
vy-council, with the moſt provoking indifference, told 
them, that the earl of Murray had promiſed to their ſo- 
vereign, for himſelf and his company, to return to Eng- 
land at any time ſhe ſhould call upon him, But, in the 
mean time, the queen of Scots could not, for many ſtrong 
reaſons, be ſuffered to take her departure out of Eng- 
land. As to her deputies, they would move Elizabeth to 
allow them to return to Scotland ; and they believed 
that ſhe would not detain them.“ 

Mary was exceedingly diſappointed and chagrined 
by this ſingular iſſue of her cauſe. Her friends during 
this period had increaſed, and the cruel and injurious 
treatment ſhe had met with was ſo flagrant, that the 
earl of Murray and his faction were apprehenſive of a 


732 
Farlof ſudden reverſe of fortune. The earis of Argyle and 
2 4 Huntley proteſted againſt the injuſtice of their pro- 
Ik xd. ceedings, at the ſame time that they openly accuſed 
king's the carl of Murray and Maitland of Lethington as the 
murder, aſſociates of Bothwel in the murder of the king. This 


and chal- charge, according to the cuſtom of the times, they 
a ues offered to prove as true and certain by the law of 
— arms; and they proteſted, that if their adverſaries 
ſhould delay to anſwer their challenge, they ſhould be 
held as confeſſing themſelves guilty of the murder, Eli- 
zabeth, however, foreſeeing ſ-mething of this kind, had 
diſmiſſed Murray and his adherents with precipitation, 
ſo that there could now be no formal production of 
it before the Engliſh commiſſioners. However, it was 
known and publiſhed in the court of Elizabeth. Mur- 
ray 2388 an evaſive reply, and Lethington made none 
at all, | 
Mary com- This, however, afforded no relief to the unhappy 
mitted to queen of Scofland. Her inveterate and treacherous 
cioſcr cov= enemy held her faſt, and endeavoured by every method 
Lnement. in her power to render her life miſerable. Mary, on the 
other hand, never loſt either. her ſpirit or her dignity, 
She attempted to rouſe in the minds of her nobles that 
paſſion for liberty which had once ſo much diſtinguith- 
ed the Scottiſh nation, but which now ſeemed to be ex- 
changed for a ſervile ſubjection to the queen of England. 
But ſome diſpatches which preſſed theſe topics being 
intercepted, Mary was removed from Bolton to Tut- 
bury caſtle, where ſhe was entruſted to the earl of 
Shrewſbury, and committed to cloſer confinement than 
ſhe had yet experienced; while Elizabeth diſperſed ma- 
nifeſtoes all over the northern counties of England, 
complaining of reports injurious to her honour, and 
diſclaiming all hoſtile intentions towards the liberties of 


740 


5 Scotland. | 
The regent In the mean time Murray returned to Scotland, 
ſecures - Where he took every method to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
himſelf his ill-acquired power. Mary had commanded the 


duke of Chatelherault to return to Scotland, in order 
to raiſe forces fer her behoof ; but this nobleman had 
been long detained in England by the artifices of Eli- 
zabeth, ſo that Murray had arrived there before him. 
The duke, however, began to raiſe forces, and might 
have proved a troubleſome antagoniſt, had not Murray 
deceived him by a pretended negociation, and got him 
into his power; immediately after which he impriſoned 
him, and forced moſt of the other lords who were on that 
fide to ſubmit. 


in power, 
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When the news of this important event reached the S ottend. 
queen of Scots, ſhe inſtructed the biſhop of Roſs to = 
repair to Elizabeth, and to make remonſtrances in their can 
behalf. By the agency of this eccleſiaſtic, whom ſhe tions in 
had conſtituted her ambaſſador, ſhe meant to conduct England. 
her tranſaQtions with the queen of England; and from 
the concluſion of the conterences, ſhe had been medi- 
tating a proper plan upon which to accompliſh her li- 
berty and reſtoration. The biſhop of Roſs, aſter com- 
plaining loudly of the rigorous proceedings of the re- 
gent, and intimating the general belief which prevail-d 
that he was ſupported by the Engliſh court, preſſed the 
propriety of a final ſettlement of the affairs of his miſtreſs, 

With this view, he was admitted by Elizabeth and her 
privy-counſellors to' frequent conferences ; and they 
even delired him to preſent to them in writing the 
articles which he was commanded to propoſe as the 


foundation of a treaty. He failed not to comply with 


this injunction ; and it was the import of his ſchedule 
of agreement, that Mary ſhould engage never to moleſt 
Elizabeth, and the lawtul heirs of her body, reſpecting 
the ſucceflion to the crown of England and Ireland, if 
ſhe could obtain ſufficient ſecurity that upon their de- 
miſe her rights would be refpected ; that a new trea- 
ty of alliance and friend{hip ſhould be concluded be- 
tween the two queens, by the advice of the eſtates 
of both kingdoms; that this league ſhould be rati- 
hed by their oaths and ſeals, and confirmed by par- 
liamentary acts; and, if any farther aſſurance ſhould be 
deemed neceſſary on the part of Mary, that ſhe would 
procure the kings of France and Spain to be the gua- 
rantces of her punctuality and concord; that in com- 
pliance with the pleaſure of Elizabeth, ſhe would extend 
her clemency to all her ſubjects who had offenced her, 
under the proviſion that they would ſubmit to her ſo- 
vereignty, deliver up the prince her ſon, reſtore her 
caſtles, give back her jewels, and ſurrender to her 
triends and ſervants the eſtates and poſſeſſions of which 
they had been deprived ; that the murder of the king 
ſhould be puniſhed againſt all the actors in it without 
delay, and according to the laws; that, to prevent Both- 
wel from returning to Scotland, and to pleaſe thoſe 
who imagined that it was in his power to excite fer- 
ments and trouble, the would be bound to inſtitute a 
proceſs of divorce againſt him; and that theſe articles 
being adjuſted, the queen of England ſhould allow her 
to proceed to Scutland, under a fafe and honourable 
convoy, to be re-eſtabliſhed by the three eſtates in her 
realm and government, and to be gratified with the diſ- 
folation of all the acts and ſtatutes which had been paſſed 
to her prejudice. -43 
Theſe heads of alliance were received with a reſpect Advances 
and cordiality which were not uſually paid to the tranſ- are made 
actions of Mary in the court of Elizabeth; and the in the pro- 
biſkop of Roſs was elated with expectation. Their J*&<dmar- 
juſtice, however, was not the ſole, or even the chief, _ mo 
cauſe of this attention and complaiſance. A combina- the duke ct 
tion of the Engliſh nubles bad taken place againſt Ce- Norfolk, 
cil, whoſe power and credit were objects of indignation 
and jealouſy ; and the duke of Nortolk had been active 
and ſucceſsful in promoting the ſcheme of his mar: iage 
with the queen of Scots. Taking advantage of the 
condition ot parties, he had practiſed with che principal 
nobility to encourage his pretenſions to Mary; and 
he ſecretly communicated to them the promiſes of 
K ſupport 
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$:otlaue. ſupport he had received from the earl of Murray. By 
— — the advice and influence of Sir Nicholas n, 


744 
The Eng- 


he engaged in his behalf the earl of Leiceſter; and 
this an imparted the matter to the earls of Pem- 
broke and Arundel. The duke himſelf was able to 
conciliate the favour of the earls of Derby, Bedford, 
Shrewſbury, Southampton, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, and Suſſex. In the mean time, 
he was eagerly prefling Mary herſelf with his ſuit 
and importunities , and had naturally exchanged the 
tokens ef a conſtant and fincere love. It was in this 
forward ſtate of the match, that the biſhop of Roſs 
drew up the ſchedule of articles for the accommodation 
of the rival queens. | 


At the debtre of Elizabeth, her privy council con- 


li nobles ferred with the biſhop upon theſe articles at different 
propoſe ar times; and they expreſſed themſelves to be highly pleaſed 


ticles to 
Mary. 


J43 
Mary 
azrecs to 
tne treaty 
propoſed 
to ber. 


with their general import and meaning. Little doubt 
was entertained of their ſucceſs ; and the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, in order to complete the buſineſs, and to ſerve 
the duke of Norfolk, undertook to give them a more 
ſpecial force, and to improve them by the introduction 
ef a ſtipulation about the marriage of the queen of 
Scots. According to his ſcheme of agreement, it was 
required of Mary, that ſhe ſhould be a party to no at- 
tempt _ the rights-and titles of the queen of Eng- 
land, or her heirs; that ſhe ſhould conſent to a per- 
petual league, offenſive, and defenſive, between the two 
kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould finally. eſtabliſh the Pro- 
teſtant religion in Scotland; that the ſhould admit to 
her favour thoſe of her ſubjects who had appeared 
againſt her; that if ſhe had made any aſſigument of 
her kingdom to the duke of Anjou, in the expectation 
of a marriage to be contracted between them, it ſhould 
be diſſolved; and that inſtead of looking to a foreign 
prince whoſe alliance would be dangerous, not only to 
the religion but to the liberty of the two realms, ſhe 
would agree to marry the duke of Norfolk, the firſt 
peer of England. "Theſe articles being communicated 
to the biſhop of Roſs, he was deſired to tranſmit them 
to Mary ; but, as they touched upon ſome points con- 
cerning which he had no inſtructions, he declined this 
office, and recommended the propriety of their employ- 
ing a ſpecial meſſenger of their own in a commiſſion 
of ſuch high importance. They accordingly app«int- 
ed Mr Candifh to go with them to the queen of Scots, 
and, in a formal diſpatch, they extolled the merits of 
the duke of Norfolk; aſſured her of the general favour 
and ſupport of the Engliſh nobility, if the ſhould ap- 
prove of his love: and intimated their belief that 
Elizabeth would not be averſe from a marriage which 
gave the certain promife of tranquillity and happineſs 
to the two kingdoms. This diſpatch was in the hand- 
writing of Leiceſter; and it was ſubſcribed by this 
nobleman, and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and 
the lord Lumley. 

Mary, in the ſolitude of her priſon, received this 
application with pleaſure. By the lord Boyd ſhe re- 
turned a very favourable anſwer to it; but took the li- 
berty to admoniſh them of the neceſſity of their ſec u- 
ring the gocd will of Elizabeth, leſt her diſlike of the 
treaty of the marriage ſhould excite new diſaſters and 
mis fortunes, and involve the duke of Norfolk in incon- 
veniency and danger. This advice, the ſuggeſtion of 


her delicacy and prudence, did not draw tufficiently 
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had engaged b»mſelf ; and admitted into his councils 
many nobles whom he had hitherto negleRed to court, 
and many gentlemen who were conſiderable from their 
diſtinction and fortunes. The countenance and conſent 


of the kings of France and Spain were thought neceſ- 


ſary to the meaſures in agitation, and were ſolicited and 
obtained. In the univerſality of the applauſe with 
which they were honoured, it was ſuppoſed that Eli- 
zabeth would be allured into a cordial acknowledgment 
of their propriety, or be compelled to afford them a re- 


luctant approbation ; and ſo ardent a belief prevailed of 


their fortunate termination, that the marriage-contrat 
was actually intruſted to the k-eping of M. Fenelon the 
French ambaſſador. | 

The activity of the duke of Norfolk with the Eng- 
liſh nobles did not ſo much engroſs his attention as to 
make him forget the regent. He kept up with him a 
cloſe correſpondence in conſequence of the concert into 
which they had entered, and received the moſt ample 
aſſurances of his fidelity and ſervice, The moſt ſanguine 
and ſeducing hopes elated him. 
he ſtipulated for terms of favour and ſecurity to him- 


ſelf and his ſaction, appeared to be full of the marriage, 


as a meaſure from which the greateſt advantages 


would ariſe to the two kingdoms, to the two queens, 


and to the true religion. Ibe match, in the mean- 
while, was anxiouſly concealed from Elizabeth; but 
ſhe was zealouſly preſſed to conclude an accommoda- 
tion with Mary, on the foundation of the ſchedule of 
agreement preſented by the biſhop of Roſe. After 
having had many conferences with her privy-council, 
ſhe ſeemed inclined to treat definitively for the reſto- 
ration of the queen of Scots, and actually agreed to 
open the tranſaction to the regent. The lord Boyd 
was ſent into Scotland upon this buſineſs ; and while 
he carried her letters, he was intruſted with diſpatches 
trom Mary, the duke of Norfolk, and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton. 

As the regent was returning from his northern ex- 
pedition, he was ſaluted at Elgin by che lord Boyd, 
who immediately laid before Vim the diſpatches and 
inſtructions with which he had been charged. The 
queen of England, in her letters, made three propoſi- 
tions in behalf of Mary, and intimated a defire that 
one of them ſhould be accepted. Ihe queen of Scots, 
ſhe ſaid, might be reſtored fully and abſolutely to 
her royal eſtate : ſhe might be affociated in the govern- 
ment with her ſon, have the title of gueen, and, till the 
prince thould attain the age of 17 years, the admini- 
{tration might continue in the regent ; or the might be 
permitted to return to Scotland in a private (tation, 
and have an honourable appointment to maintain her 


marriage with Bothwel : and that, if it was found to 
have been concluded in oppoſition to the laws, it ſhould 
be declared void, and that the liberty be granted to 
her of entering anew into a matrimonial engagement. 


The duke of Norfolk expreſſed to the regent the gra- Importuni 


titude he felt for his friendſhip; promited him the 
command of the fulleſt exertions of his con equence 
and power; intreated him to proceed expeditiouſly in 

p promoting 


The regent, while 
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Mary to the regent deſired, that judges might imme- queſts o 
diately be allowed to enquire into the legality of her Mary. 
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promoting the buſineſs of the marriage, and referred 


im to the inſtructions of lord Boyd for a ſatisfactory 


_ anſwer to any doubts which might give him diſguſt or 


uneaſineſs. By the letters of Throgmorton, the regent 


was advertiſed that the marriage of the queen of Scots 
with the duke of Norfolk was a certain. and decided 
point; and he was counſelled to concur heartily and 
expeditiouſly in this tranſaction, that his conſent might 
not ſeem to have been extorted. 


Maitland of Lething- 
ton was recommended to him by this ſtateſman, as 


the perſon whom he ſhould chooſe to repreſent him in. 
the Engliſh cvurt, as he could negociate beſt the terms 


and mode of his ſecurity and of that of his party. In 
fine, Throgmorton intreated him not to be troubled 


with any preciſe ſcruples or objections, for that his 
overthrow, if he reſiſted, would be inevitable ; and, in 
the view of his ſervices and cordiality, he aſſured him, 


that no man's friendſhip would be accepted with greater 
affection, and no man's eſtimation be higher or 
more fortunate, The zeal of Throgmorton induced 
him alſo, upon this occaſion, to addreſs to Maitland a 
diſpatch, in which he was infinitely importunate to 
haſten his expedition to England, in the character to 
which he recommended him. He complimented him 
as the fitteſt perſon to open the match to the Engliſh 
queen, on the part of the regent and the Scottiſh no- 
bility 3 and he repreſented the ſucceſs of the ſcheme to 
be infallible, as Elizabeth would never be fo unwiſe as 
to put her own {afety, the peace of her kingdom, and 
the preſervation of her people, in competition with the 
partial devices that might procee q from the vanity and 
the paſſions of any perſon whatſoever. He enume- 
rated the means of the Engliſh nqbility who had con- 
federated to promote the marriage. He enlarged upon 
it as an expedient full of widom, and as advantageous 
in the higheſt. degree to religicn and the ſtate. He 


pointed out the laſting and inſeparable connection of 
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England and Scotland, as its happy and undouhted 
conſequence. For, if James VI. ſhould die, the ſceptres 
of the two kingdoms might devolve to an Engliſh prince; 
and if he ſhould attain to manhood, he might marry the 
daughter of the duke cf Nortolk, and unite, in his per- 
ſon, the two crowns. 

Theſe weighty diſpatches employed fully the thoughts 
of the regent. The calls of juſtice and humanity were 
loud in the behalf of Mary; his engagements to Nor- 


the reſtora· folk were preciſe and definitive; and the commiſſion of 


tion, &c. of 


the queen. 


Elizabeth aff:rded him the command of the molt im- 
portant ſervices. But, on the other hand, the reſtora- 
tion of Mary, and her marriage, would put an end 
for ever to his greatneſs ; and, amidſt all the ſtipula- 
tions which could be made for his protection, the enor- 
mity of his guilt was till haunting bim with ſuſpicions 
and terror. His ambition and his ſelfiſh ſenſibilities 


were an overmatch for his virtue, He practiſed with 


his partiſans to throw obſtacles in the way of the treaty 
and the marriage; and, on the pretence of delibera- 
ting concerning the reſtoration of Mary, and on her 
divorce trom Bothwel, a convention ot the eſtates was 
ſummoned by him to aſſemble at Perth. To this aſ- 
ſembly the letters of Elizabeth were recited ; and her 
pre poſitions were conſidered in their order. The full re- 
ſtoration of Mary to her dignity was accounted injuri- 
ous to the authority of the king, and her aſſociation 
witthþer ſon in the government was ,udged improper 
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and dangerous; but it was thought that her deliverance Scotland. 


from priſon, and her reduction to a private ſtation, 
were reaſonable expedients. No definitive decree, how- 
ever, was pronounced, The letters of Mary were then 
communicated to this council, and gave rife to vehe- 
ment debates. She had written and ſubſcribed them 
in her character of queen of Scotland. This carriage 
was termed #n/olent and imperious by the frie:1ds of the 
regent. They alſo held it unſafe to examine her re- 
quelts till they ſhould be communicated to Elizabeth ; 
and they inſinuated, that ſome melement and partial 
device was concealed under the purpoſe of her divorce 
from the earl of Bothwel. The favourers of Mary 
endeavoured to apologize for the form of the letters, 
by throwing the blame upon her ſecretaries ; and en- 
gaged, that while the commiſſaries, or judges, were 
proceeding in the buſineſs of the divorce, new diſ- 
patches in the proper method ſhould be applied for and 
procured. 'They were beard with evident ſymptoms 
of diſpleaſure ; and exclaimed, that it was wonder- 
ful to them, that thoſe very perſons who lately had 
been ſo violent for the ſeparation of the queen and 
Bothwel ſhould now be fo averſe from it.” The 
patriſans of the regent replied, * that if the queen was 
{2 eagerly ſolicitous to procure the divorce, the might 
apply to the king of Denmark to execute Bothwel 
as the murderer of her huſband ; and that then ſhe 
might marry the perſon who was moſt agreeable to 
ter.” The paſſions of the two factions were infla- 
med to a molt indecent extremity, and the convention 
broke up with ſtrong and unequivocal marks of hoſtili- 
ty and anger. 
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Notwithitanding the caution with which Mary and Elizab<t» 
Norfolk carried on their intrigues, intimations of them diſappointæ 


had come to Elizabeth. Norfolk himfeif, by the ad- 
vice of the earl of Pembroke, had ventured to diſcloſe 


the deſigns 
of Mary 
ard Nor- 


his ſecret to Sir William Cecil, who affected to be folk. 


friendly to him. The regent, in anſwer to her letters, 
tranſmitted to her the proceedings of the ccnvention 
at Perth. The application of Mary for a divorce was 
a key to the ambitious hopes of the duke of Norfolk. 
She commanded Sir William Cecil to apply himſelt 
to diſcover the conſpiracy. This ſtateſman betrayed 
the confidence with which he had been en ruſted; and 
Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at Farn- 
ham, diſcovering a mixture of pl-aſantry and paſſion, 
admoniſhed him to be caretul on what pillow he repo- 
ſed his head. The earl ct Leiceſter, alarmed by his 


fears, revealed to her at Titchnield, the whole proceed- 


ings of the duke of Nortolk and his friends. Her 
fury was ungovernable ; and at different times lhe load- 
ed Norfolk with the ſevereſt reproaches and contume- 
ly, for preſuming to think of a marriage with the 
queen of Scots without the ſanction of her c »ncurrence. 
Inſulted with her diſcourſe and her looks, abandoned 
by Leiceſter, and avoided by other nobles in whom 
he had confided, he felt his courage to forſake him. 
He left the court at Southampton without taking his 
leave, and went to London to the earl of Pembroke. 
New intimations of her diſpleaſure were announced to 
bim, and he retired to his feat at Kinninghall in Nor- 
folk. His friends prefſed him to take the feld, and to 
commit his ſafety to the ſword ; but having no incli- 
nation to involve his country in the miſeries of war, he 
rejected their advic: ; and addretling an apology to Eli- 
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lizabeth, proteſted that he never meant to depart from 
the fidelity which he owed to her; and that it was his 
fixed reſolution to have applied for her conſent to his 
marriage with the queen of Scots, In return, ſhe or- 
dered him to repair to her court at Windſor ; and, as 
he appeared to be irreſalute, a meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed to take him into cuſtody. He was firſt confined to 
the houſe of Paul Wentworth, at Burnham, in the 
neighbourhood of Windſor, and then committed to the 
Tower. The earls of Pembroke and Arundel, the lord 
Lumley, Sir Nicholas 'Throgmorton, and the biſhop of 
Roſs, were alſo apprehended and confined. 

Elizabeth, amidſt the ferment of her inquietudes, 
forgot not to gratify her revenge by inſulting the queen 
of Scots, The name of Mary was ſufficient to con- 
vulſe her with anger. The earl of Huntingdon, who 
affected to have pretenſions to the crown of England 
that were preferable to thoſe of the Scottiſh princeſs, 
was joined with the earl of Shrewſbury in the office of 
guarding her. His inſtructions were rigorous and he 
was ditpoſed to exceed them. The earl of Shrewſ⸗- 
bury conſidered it as an indignity to have an affociate 
who was a declared enemy to his charge, who had an 
intereſt in her death, and who was remarkable for a 
natural ſerocity of diſpoſition. Mary exclaimed againſt 
the indelicacy and rudeneſs of Elizabeth, and proteſt- 
<4 that all her intentions were commendable and inno- 
cent, Huntingdon took a delight in her ſufferings. 
He 1anſacked her coffers with a view. of making diſ- 
coveries; but her prudence had induced her to deltroy 
all the evidences of her tranſactions with the duke of 
Norfolk; and the officious aſſiduity of this jailor was 
only rewarded with two cyphers which he could not 
comprehend. The domeſtics whom ſhe favoured were 


ſuſpeted and diſmiſſed. Her train of attendants was 


diminithed. An unrelenting watch was kept upon 
her. No couriers were allowed to carry her diſ- 
patches. No meſſengers were admitted to her pre- 
ſence ; and all the letters from her friends were ordered 
to be intercepted, and to be conveyed to the queen of 
England. | 

The proceedings of the convention at Perth were af- 
ſtiting to Elizabeth, to Mary, and to the duke of 
Norfolk. In the former they created ſuſpicions of the 


regent z and they were a certain annunication to the. 


latter, that he was reſolved to ſupport himſelf in the 
government of Scotland. Uncertain rumours had reach- 
ed Elizabeth of the interviews he had held with Nor- 
Her ſurpriſe 
and indignation were infinite. Mr Wood, who brought 
from the regent his anſwer to her letter, was treated 
with diſreſpect. S:cretary Cecil diſpatched inſtructions 
to the lord Hunſdon, the governor of Berwick, to 
watch his operations with a jealous eye. Elizabeth, 
by a ſpecial envoy, required from him an explanation 
of his ambiguous carriage. The regent, true to his 
intereſts apologized to her for his connections with 
the duke of Norfolk, by laying open the deſign of 
that nobleman to cut him off, in his way to Scotland. 
by a full communication of whatever had paſſed be- 
tween them ia relation to Mary, and by offers of an 
unlimited ſubmithon and obedience. 

While the duke of Norfolk was carrying on his in- 
trigues with Mary, the ſcheme of an inſurrection for 
her deliverance was advancing under the direction of 
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the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland. Mo- gtotland. 


tives of religion were the chief foundation of this con- 


ſpiracy ; and the more zealous Catholics over England 
were concerned in it. Mary, however, by the advice 
of the duke of Norfolk, who was afraid ot her match- 
ing with a foreign prince, did not enter into it with 
cordiality. It- advanced notwithſtanding ; and the a- 
gents of the pope were laviſh of exhortations and do- 
natives. The duke of Alva, by the order of his maſ- 
ter the king of Spain, encouraged the conſpirators 

with the offer of 20,000 men from the Netherlands ; 


and, under the pretence of adjuſting commercial dif. 


putes, he ſent into England Chiapini Vitelli marquis 
of Celona, an officer of ability, that he might be at 
hand, and prepare to-take the command of them.— 
The report of an inſurrection was univerſal. Eliza- 
beth kept an army of 15,0c0 men near her perſon,” 
The queen ot Scots was removed to Coventry, a place 
of great ſtrength; and it a ſuperior and commanding 
force ſhould appear before it, her ferocious keeper, it 
is ſaid, had orders to aſſaſſinate her. Repeated com- 
mands were ſent to the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, to repair to court, But the impriſon- 
ment of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had ſtruck 
a panic into them. They conceived that their conſpi- 
racy. was diſcovered ; and putting themſelves at the 
head of their followers, they iſſued their manifeſto. 
The reſtoration of Popery, the eftabhſhment of the 
titles of Mary to the Engliſh crown, and the retorma- 
tion of abuſes in the commonwealth, were the avowed 
objects of their enterpriſe. . But they had embarked 
in a buſineſs for which they were altogether unequal. 
Their efforts were feeble and deſultory. The dyke of 
Alva forgot his promiſes. Wherever the peace was 
diſturbed by inſurgents, there were troops to oppoſe 
them. The vigilance of Elizabeth diſconcerted with 
eaſe the operations of men whom no reſources or po- 
pularity could have conducted to greatneſs, and who 
could neither conquer nor die. The earl of Weſtmore- 
land, after concealing himſelf for ſome time in Scot- 
land, effected an eſcape into Flanders, where he paſſed 
a miſerable and uſeleſs exiſtence; and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland being taken by the regent, was impriſoned 
in the caſtle of Lochleven. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her reſentment to 


7 
the duke of Norfolk loſt its power; and the failed not jinerates 
to diſtinguiſh between the intrigues of an honourable Norfolk 
ambition, and the practices of an obſtinate ſuperſtition. and his 
It was the reſult of the examination of this nobleman, friends. 


and of the confeſſions of the other priſoners, that Le- 
thington, had ſchemed the buſineſs of the marriage, and 
that the ear] cf Murray had encouraged it; that her 
conſent was underitood to be neceffary to its comple- 
tion; and that Mary herſelt had warmly recommended 
the expedient of conſulting her pleaſure. Upon re- 
ceiving proper admonitions, the earls of Pembroke, A- 
IE the lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
and the biſhop of Roſs, were releaſed from confine- 
ment: and, after a more tedious impriſonment, the 
duke of Nortulk himfelt was admitted to his liberty. 
This ſavour, however, was not extended to him till he 
had not only ſubmiſſively acknowledged his preſumption 
in the buſineſs of the marriage; but had fully re- 
vealed whatever had paſſed between Mary and him and 
ſolemnly engaged himſelf never more to think of this al- 
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liance, and never more to take any concern whatſoever 
in her affairs. | 

t, in the meanwhile, was very anxibus to 
Her treat- 
ment of Mr Wood, and her diſcovery of his practices, 
had excited his apprehenſions. He therefore aſſembled 
at Stirling a convention of the eſtates; and taking her 


letters a ſecond time into conſideration, returned her a 
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reply to them by Rabert Pitcairn abbot of Dunferm- 
line, in a ſfyle ſuited to her temper and jealouſies, and 
from which ſhe could deciſively infer, that no favour 


of any kind would be ſhown to the gneen of Scots. 


But this baſe condeſcenfion, though aſſiſted by his trea- 
chery ta the duke of Nortolk, not being ſufficient, in 
his opinion, to draw completely to him the cordiality 
of the queen of England, he was preparing to gratify 
her with another ſacrifice. The partiality of Maitland 
to Mary, and his intrigues with Norfolk and the Eng- 
liſh malecontents, had rendered hm uncommonly ob- 
noxious to Elizabeth and her miniſtry. The late com- 
motions had been chiefly aſcribed to his arts; aud it 
was natural to dread new calamities and tumults from 
the fruitful ſpring of his invention. Under the pre- 
tence of employing his ſervice in diſpatches to Eng- 
land, the regent invited him to Stirling. He was then 


with the earl of Athol at Perth; and. ſuſpecting ſome 


improper device, he obeyed the ſummons with reluc- 
tance, When he took his place in the privy-council, 


Captain Crawford, the minion of the earl of Lenox, 


who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the trial of Mary, 
accuſed him, in direct terms, of being a party in the 
murder of the late king. [he regent affected aſto- 
niſhment, but permitted him to be taken into cultody. 
He was ſoon after ſent to Edinburgh under a guard, 
and admonithed to prepare for his trial. Upon ſimi- 
lar charges, the lord Seton and Sir James Balfour 
were ſeized upon and impriſoned. | 

Kirkaldy of Grange, the governor of the caſtle of 


tected by Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to Maitland, af- 
Kirkaldy of ter kaving remonſtrated in vain with the regent on 
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the violence of his conduct, employed addreſs and ſtra- 
tagem in the ſervice of his friend. Under the cover 
of night, he went with a guard of ſoldiers to the lodge- 
ing where Maitland was confined ; and thowing a forged 
warrant for taking his perſon into keeping, got poſ- 
ſellion of him. Kirkaldy had now in his caſtle the 
duke of Chatelherault, the lord Herries, and Mait- 
land. The regent ſent for him to a conference; but 
he refuſed to obey his meſſage. He put himſelf and 
his fortreſs under the direction of his priſoners. The 
regent, condeſcending to pay him a vilit, was more 
lavith than uſual of his promiſes and kindneſs. His 
arts, however, only excited the diſdain of this gene- 
rous ſoldier. Since he could not lead out Maitland to 
the block, he inſtituted a proceſs of treaſon againſt 
him, in order to forfeit his eſtates. Kirkaldy, by the 
mouth of a trumpeter, deſired him-to commence ſimi- 
lar actions againſt the earl of Morton and Mr Archi- 
bald Douglas, as it was notorious that they were par- 
ties to the king's murder. This meſſenger was like- 
wiſe charged with delivering a challenge from him to 
Mr Archibald Douglas, and another from -the lcrd 
Herries to the earl of Morton. This difappointment, 
and theſe indignities, made a deep impreſſion upon the 


regent; and, in a thoughtful diſſatisfied humour, 


l 


herſelf of a priſoner whoie vigour and intrigues were a 
conſtant interruption to her repoſe, 


0 


about this time he made a ſhort progreſs towards the Scotland. 


* 


Engliſh border, courting popularity, and deſcrving it, 
by an attention to order and juſtice. 


Elizabeth, flattered by his ſubmiſſive advances, and 8 
pleaſed with his ambition, was now diſpoſed to gratity agrees to 
his fulleſt wiſhes ; and ſhe perceived, that by delivering deliver up 


to bim the queen ot Scots, the. would effeRually relieve 


A treaty for this 
purpoſe was entered into and concluded. The regeut 
was to march an army to the Eogliſh frontiers, and to 
receive from her his ſovereigu into her own dominions, 
the victim oi his power, and the ſpert of bis paſſions. 
No boltages and no ſecurity were ſtipulated for ber en- 
tertainment and gocd uſage. His authority over her 
was to be without any limits. Upon his part, he was 
to deliver to Elizabeth the young prince, to put her 
in poſſeſſion of the principal forts or Scotland, and wu» 
aſſiſt her with troops in the event of a war with France. 
This treaty, ſo tatal to Mary, and ſo r1inous to the in- 
dependence of Scotland, eſcaped not the vigilance, of 
the bilhop of Roſs. He complained of it in the ſtr ong- 
elt terms to Elizabeth; and declared it to be equiva- 
lent to a ſentence of death againſt bis miſtreſs. The 
ambaſſadors of France and Spain were alſo ſtrenuous in 
their remonſlrances to her upon this ſubject. All re- 
ſiſtance, however, was unavaiting ; and the execution of 
the treaty ſeemed inevitable. Yet how vain are the 
loftieſt ſchemes of human pride! The career of the re- 
gent was haſtening to its termination; and the hand of 
an ailaſlin put a period to his dream of royalty. Scot- 
land did not loſe its liberties ; but Mary continued to be 
unfortunate, 
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James Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, who had been Death of 
taken a priſoner at the battle of Langſide, obtained the regents 


his liberty and life ; but his eſtates were forfehed.— 
His wife, the heireſs of Woodhcullie, reti: ed upon 
this emergency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope 
that it might eſcape the rapacity of the regent, He 
had, however, given it away ia a gift to one of his 
favourites, Sir James Ballenden ; aud the inſtruments 
of his power having the inhumanity to {trip her of her 
garments, and to turn her naked out of her houſe, in 
a cold and dark night, ſhe became diſtracted before 
the morning. Hamilton vowed revenge ; and the re- 
gent made a mockery of his threats. This contempt 
ſpirited his paſſions ; and the humiliation of the houte 
of Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, foſtered the 
eagerneſs of his diſcontents. The madneſs of party 
termented in him with the atreciouſneſs of rage. Hs 
mind reconciled itſelf to aſſaſſination. After watch- 
ing tor ſome time a proper opportunity to commit his 
horrible purpoſe, he found it at Linlthgow. The re- 
gent was to paſs through this town in his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh. Intimations reached him that 
Hamilton was now to perpetrate his deſign; and he 
unaccvuntably neglected them. The aſſaſſin, in a 
houſe that belonged to the archbiſhop of St Andrew's 
waited deliberately his approach ; and firing his mulket 
from a window, ſhot him through the body. The 
wound, when examined was not judged to be mortal ; 
but the regent finding its pain io increaſe, prepared 
himſelf for death; and in a few hours after he ex- 
pired. A fleet horſe of the abbot of Arbroath's 
carried the aſſaſſin to the palace cf Hamilton; ard 
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from thence he ſoon after eſſected his eſcape into 


France. 

The death of the earl of Murray made no favourable 
alteration in the affairs of Mary. Confuſion and diſor- 
der prevailed throughout the kingdom z and though 
the friends of the queen were promiſed affiſtance from 
France, nothing effectual was done for them. Ar laſt 
the regency was conferred upon the earl of Lenox; 
an enemy to his queen, and who treated her friends 
with the utmoſt rigour. At the ſame time Elizabeth 
continued to amuſe with negociations her unhappy ri- 
val. She granted liberty to the biſhop of Roſs to re- 
pair to the queen of Scots, who had been removed to 
Chatſworth, and to confer with her on the ſubject of 
the intended accord and treaty. Mary, conforming to 
the advances of Ehzabeth, authoriſed the lord Le- 
vingſton to paſs to her dominions, and to deſire her 
friends to appoint a deputation of their number to give 
their aſſiſtance in promoting the ſalutary purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of their country; and af- 
ter meeting with ſome interruptions upon the Engliſh 
borders from the earl of Suſſex, this nobleman execu- 
ted ſucceistully his commiſſion. Tie queen's lords 
gave powers to ten nobles to act in a body, vr by two 
ot their number, in the intended negociation : and a 
ſafe- conduct from Elizabeth allowed them to enter the 
Engliſh realm, and to remain in it during the ſpace of 
ſix months. 

While the lord Levingſton was conſulting the in- 
tereſts of Mary with her friends in Scotland, the biſhop 
of Roſs was making earneſt ſuit with Elizabeth to pro- 
ceed in the projected negociation. His ſolicitations 
were not ineffectual; and Sir William Cecil and Sir 
Walter Mildmay received the inſtructions of their miſ- 
treſs to wait upon the queen of Scots at Chatſworth. 
The heads of accommodation which they propoſed 
were explicit and particular; and the rigour they dif- 
covered towards the Scottiſh princeſs ſeemed to vouch 
their ſincerity. It was propoſed, that a perfect amity 
ſhould take place between the two quezns ; that all the 
treaties which had formerly been concluded by the two 
nations ſhould receive an ample confirmation; that the 
queen ef Scots ſhould ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and forbear from a lvancing any title or claim to the 
crown of England during the life of Elizabeth, or to 
the prejudice of the heirs of her body; that in caſe of 
foreign invaſions, the two realms ſhould mutually aſſiſt 
each other ; that all foreign ſoldiers ſhould be ordered 
to depart out of Scotland ; that in the future, ſtrangers 
ot the pr: feſſion of arms ſhou!d be prohibited from re- 
pairing to it, and from taking up their reſidence in any 
t its caſtles or houſes of flrength ; that Mary ſhould 
hold no correſponJd-nce, directly or indirectly, with any 
{:bj<x&t of England, without the permiſſion of the 
Enghth queen; that the earl of Northumberland, and 
the Engliſh rebels in Scotland, ſhould be delivered up 
to Elizabeth; that redreſs ſhould be given to the ſub- 
1:4s of England tor the ſpoils committed upon them by 
the Scottiſh borderers ; that the murderers of the lord 
Darnley and the earl of Murray ſhould be duly and ef- 
fectually purithed ; that beſore the queen of Scots 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, the young prince her ſon ſhould 
be brought into England, and that he ſhould continue 
in the keeping of Elizabeth till the death of his mo- 
ther, or till her reſignation to him of her crown on at- 
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taining his majority; that the queen of Scots ſhould Scotland. 


not enter into a negociation for the marriage without 
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the knowledge of the queen of England, nor conclude 
it without her. approbation, or that of the greateſt part 
of the Scottiſh nobility ; that none of the ſubjects of 
Scotland ſhould be ſuffered to go to Ireland without 
the ſafe- cohduct of Elizabeth; and that Mary ſhould 
deliver to her ſiſter all the teſtimonies and writin 
which had been ſent from France, ren-uncing and diſ- 
avowing the pretended marriage between her and the 
duke of Anjou. , Beſides theſe articles of agreement, it 
was propoſed by another treaty to adjuſt the differences 
of the queen of Scots and her ſuhjects; and Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced the preſent op- 
portunity of conferring with her upon this buſineſs, un- 
der the pretence of facilitating its management in the 
future ſtages of its progreſs. 

Duriug their ſtay at Chatſworth, theſe ſtateſmen were 14 


completely ſatisfied with the behaviour of the queen of deſirous te 
The candour, ſincerity, and moderation, which negociate. 


Scots. 


ſhe diſplayed, were full affurances to them that upon 
her part there was no occaſion to apprehend any im- 
proper policy of art; and the calamities of her condi- 
tion were a ſtill ſecurer pledge of her compliance. 
Elizabeth, upon hearing their report, affected to be 
highly pleaſed with her filter, and ſent a meſſage to 
the earl of Lenox, inſtructing him in the conditions 
which had been ſubmitted to Mary ; and defiring him 
to diſpatch commiſſioners into England to deliberate in 
the treaty, and to conſult his mtereſt and that of his 
faction. Nor did Mary neglect to tranſmit to her 
friends in Scotland the propoſed t rms of agreement; 
and the biſhop of Roſs, who had aſſiſted her in the 
conferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed intimations of them to the pope, 
the king ot France, and the duke of Alva; beſought 
their advice, and informed theſe princes, that unleſs an 
effectual relief could be expected from their favour, the 
neceſſities of her condition would compel her to ſub- 
ſcribe to the hard and humiliating dictates of the queen 
ot England. 

But while Mary and 


raging them to throw obſtacles in the way of the trea- 
ty. Sir William Cecil wrote to the regent, expreſs- 
ing his diſapprobation of the negociations at Chatſ- 
worth; deſiring him not to be apprehenſive of the 
boaltings of the adherents of the queen of Scots; aud 
adviſing him to make choice of commiſſioners, in the 
name of the king, in whoſe conſtancy and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no addreſs could allure from his 
intereſt, or from the common cauſe in which he and 
his friends were embarked. The earl of Suſſex alſo ſent 
him ditpatches, in which he admoniſhed him to turn his 
anxious attention to the approaching negociation, and 
to inſiſt on ſecure ſtipulations for the preſervation of 
the prince, for his own ſafety, and for a general indem- 
nity to the nobles and their adherents, whoſe party he 
bad eipouſed, In every event, he repreſented it as pro- 
per tor him to pay the greateſt reſpect to Elizabeth; 
and, if no treaty ſhould be concluded, he adviſed him 
to be prepared for reducing the friends of Mary to 
obedience, and for defending himſelf againſt invaſions 
from abroad. By theſe artifices, the regent and his 


ſation 
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her friends were indulging the The jinfin- 
hope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth was cerity of 
ſecretly giving comfort to her adverſaries, and encou- Elizabeth. 
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Scotland. ſaction were inclined to intimate to Elizabeth their 
S warm diſſatisfaction with the terms of agreement which 
Be had propoſed to Mary ; and Pitcairn abbot of 
unfermline, who had been appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate in the room of Maitland = Lethington, was de- 
puted to her upon this buſineſs. He exclaimed againſt 
the treaty as wild and impolitic ; and contended, that 
no ſtipulations could bind Mary, whoſe religion taught 
her to keep no faith with heretics ; that her claims to 
the Evgliſh crown, and her reſentment againſt the 
queen of England, as well as ber own ſubje&s, would 
immediately upon the reſtoration, involve the two king- 
doms in blood; and that no peace or quiet could be 
expected or enjoyed, but by adhering to the ſalutary 
maxim of detaining her in a ſure and cloſe captivity. 
Elizabeth did not diſcourage theſe inclement ſenti- 
ments; and Pitcairn was aſſured by her that from her 
natural love to the king, and her regard to the nobles 
who upheld his authority, ſhe would faithfully provide 
for their ſecurity ; and that if juflice ſhould appear deci- 
ſively upon their ſide, ſhe would even ſtrenuouſly main- 
tain their quarrel and their conſequence, 


Mets Mary had been carried to Sheffield, and was reco- 
comauſ- vering ſrom a ſeveriſh indiſpoſition. To this place the 
fioners biſhop of Galloway and the lord Levingſton, who had 
have an been ſelected by her friends to be her acting deputies 
7 in England, repaired in order to impart to her the 
3 ſtate of affairs in Scotland, and to receive her com- 


mands, Afier repeated conferences on the ſubject of 
the approaching treaty, ſhe gave them her commiſſion 
and inſtructions, and joining them to the biſhop of Roſs, 
ſent them to Elizabeth. They claimed an audience of 
this princeſs, and were admitted to it at Hampton- 
court. Having preſented their credentials, they inform- 
ed her, that they were ready to conclude a treaty of 
concord and agreement, upon principles the molt ex teu- 
ſive and liberal; and, repreſenting to her the impove- 
riſhed and tumultuous ſtate of their country, they beg- 

ed her to proceed in tbe buſineſs with expedition. 

he orders, they faid, which they had received and 
their own inclinations, difpoſed them to fullow her ad- 
vice and counſel in all points which were honourable 
and conſiſtent with reaſon ; and as her protection was 
the only refuge of the adverſaries of their queen, they 
took the liberty to obſerve, that it was completely in 
her power to put a period to all diſturbances and ani- 
moſity, and to accompliſh an accord, which would not 


the moſt ſignal utility to the two kingdoms. Eliza. 
beth declared, that it would pleaſe and flatter her in 
no common degree to advance in the negociation ; and 
that it was a pain to her that the regent, by his delay 
in ſending commiſſioners, ſhould diſcover any averſion 
from it. This anſwer was deemed very favourable by 
the biſhop of Roſs and his aſſociates; and they obtained 
her authority to diſpatch a meſſenger to the regent to 
haſten hs operations. | 
The R- Un the mean time, Mary received diſpatches from the 
man Ca- POPE, the king of France, and the duke of Alva; and 
tholic pow= they concurred in recommending it to her to accept of 
he the articles of accommodation which were offered by 
nt Hg Elizabeth. The Turk was giving employment to the 
the accom. Pope and the king of Spain; Charles IX. already en- 
ſinate valour of the Huguenots, was 
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modation, feebled by the ob 
buſy in deceiving them with appearances of peace, and 
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only confer upon her the 8 reputation, but be of 
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in plotting their overthrow ; and the duke of Alva felt Scotland. 
bimſelf inſecure in his government of the Netherlands, 
But while they ſtrongly adviſed Mary to conclude 

an agreement with the queen of England, they were 

yet laviſh to her of their expreſſions of a conſtant ami. 

ty ; and if the treaty ſhould miſcarry, they promiſed 


to make the moſt ſtrenuous exertions in her behalf, 


and to aſſiſt her adherents with money, ammunition, 
and troops. p 
The earl of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermline, and 8 
Mr James Macgill, had been appointed by the regent and his fac- 
and his faction, to be their commiſſioners in the name of tion at- 
the king ; and at length their arrival was announced tempt to 
to Elizabeth. Confo: ming to the ſpirit of their party, ghar me 
the earl of Merton and his colleagues took an early op. iA 
8 Y P- of Mzcry. 
portuuity to juſtify to her the depoſition of the queen 
of Scots, and by this means to interrupt the progreſs of 
the treaty. In an elaborate memorial, they affected ta 
conſider Mary as unworthy to reign, and aſſerted tl e 
conſtitutional power of the people to curb her ambi- 
tion, and to throw her down from royalty. They en- 
deavoured to intrench themtelves within the authority 
of laws, civil, canon, and municipal; and they reeited 
opinions to her prejudice by many pious divines. But 
though the general poſition, that the people have a 
title to reſiſt the domination of the ſovereign is clear 
and undubitable; yet their application of it to the 
queen of Scots was wildly precarious and improper. 'To 
ſpeak of her tyranny, and her violation of the rights of 
her people, was even a wanton mockery of truth and 
juſtice ; for inſtead of having aſſumed an illegal exorbi- 
tancy of power, the had ſuffered in her own perſon and 
rights, and had been treated by her ſubjects with the 
moſt cruel and tyrannical inſolence. Elizabeth, who was 
unwilling and afraid to enter anew into the conduct of 
Mary, wuo was fully ſenſible of the infolence of her 
adverſaries, and who did not approve of any maxims 
that preſſed againſt the majeſty of princes, received their 
memorial with ſurpriſe and indignation. She perceived 
not, ſhe told them, any reaſon that could vindicate the 
ſeverity which had been ſhown to the queen of Scots 
by her enemies; and adviſed them to conſider, that 
in the preſent pegociativn it was their proper buſi- 
neſs to conſult the ſecurity of the king and of their 
faction. 766 
Upon the part of Elizabeth, the commiſſioners were Elizabeth's 
the lord keeper Bacon, the earls of Suſſex and Leiceſ- commiſ- 
ter, the lord Clynton, the lord chamberlain, Sir Wil- * f 
ham Cecil, who about this time was created lord Bur- eee 
leigh, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir James Croft, Sir Walter jth thoſs 
Mildmay, and Sir Thomas Smith. The deputies cf of the 
Mary were invited to meet with the Engliſh commil- queen of 
fioners in the houſe of the lord keeper ; and atter he Scots. 
had Rated the general purpoſes of the treaty, be inti- 
mated to them, that there were two points which re- 
quired a particular diſcuſſion. A proper ſecurity, he 
ſaid, ought to be given by the queen of Scots for her due 
performance of the ſtipulations of the agreement with 
Elizabeth ; and it was expedient to concert the mode 
of the pardon and indemnity which the was to extend 
to the ſubjects of Scotland who had offended her. As 
an aſſurance of the accommodation with his miſtreſs, be 
demanded, that the duke of Chatelberault, the earls of 
Huntley and Argyle, the lords Hume and Herries, with 
another perſon of bigh rank, ſhopld be ſurrendered ag 
r, 
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Scotland. her, and remain in England for three years; that the 
— caltics of Dumbarton and Hume ſhould be in her pol- 


ſeſſion during the ſame period; and as to the article 
concerning the delivery of the prince into her cuſtody, 
he obſerved, that it would be required from the regent, 
the queen of Scots not having the power of its perform - 
ance, The deputies of Mary, ſurpriſed with this lan- 
guage, intreated the Engliſh delegates to reſſect, that 
their queen, if deprived of the molt faithful of her.no- 
bles, and of her ſtrongeſt forts, could have little deſire or 
ambition to return to her on kingdom; for ſhe would 
thus be unable to protect herſelf againſt the turbulence 
of her ſubjects, and be a ſovereign without friends, and 
without ſtrength. They were inclined, they ſaid, to 
put their commiſſion and powers to the fulleſt ſtretch, 
in order to gratify Elizabeth; and they would agree, 


that two earls and two barons ſhould be ſurrendered 


for two years, as hoſlages of the fidelity of their ſove- 
reign ; under the reſtriction, that they might be ex- 
changed every ſix months for perſons of an equal con- 


own country. As to the giving up of any forts or caſtles, 
they would not agree to it, becauſe among the other 
inconveniences of this meaſure, ſimilar claims would be 
competent to the king of France, by the ſpirit of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, which [tipulated, that no French 


or Engliſh troops ſhould be admitted into Scotland. 


The lord keeper Bacon, reſuming bis diſcourſe, told 
them, that the whole realm of Scotland, its prince, no- 
bles, and caſtles, were an inadequate pledge to the queen 
of England; and that, if his advice would be followed, 
the queen of Scots ſhould not obtain her liberty upon 
any kind of ſecurity which could be granted by the 
Scottiſh nation. In all public treaties, ſaid the dele- 
gates of Mary, no further aſſurance can be required 
ſrom a ſovereign than what conſiſts with his ſafety; 
and when exactions are preſſed from a contracting par- 
ty in a league which are ruinous and imp«flible, it is 
nnderſtood that a foundation is ſought to break off the 
negociation. The Engliſh commiſſioners, now inter- 
fering in a body, declared upon their honvur, chat it 
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and what he felt. 
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new conference, it was communicated by. them to the Geotlane. 
The biſhop of Roſs and his aſſo. 2 


deputies of Mary. 


ciates were diſguſted with this formal impertinence. 
They did not helitate to pronounce the plea of an in- 


ſufficient commiſhon from the king to his delegates to 


be an unworthy and molt frivolous ſubterfuge. The 
authors, they ſaid, of the depoſition of their ſovereign 
did not need any authority but their own. to ſet her at 
liberty ; the prince was not yet five years of age, and 
could give them no inſtructions; and the regent was 
wholly dependent upon the will and pleaſure cf. the 
queen of England. It was repreſented in return by the 
Englſh delegates, that the commiſſion of king James 
to his deputies, having been peruſed by Elizabeth, was 
accounted by her to be inſufficient ; and that it was 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton ſhould return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for obtaining new powers. 
The biſhop ol Roſs exclaimed, that the queen of Scots 
had been amuſed with deceitful promiſes, that the pru- 


dence of Elizabeth had been corrupted by partial coun- 
dition, if they ſhould be defirous of returning to their 


ſels, and that the allegations and pretences held out for 
interrupting the negociation were affected and unreal. 
The inttructions, he laid, from his ſovereign to her com- 
miſſioners, were to negociate and to conclude, and not 
to trifle ; and they would not by any means conſent to 
protract, by artificial delays, a treaty which the queen 


of England, if her intentions were fincere and right, - 


coul immediately terminate upon reaionable and ho- 
nourable terms. His ſpeech and his demeanour he ac- 
kuowledged to be free and open; and he beſought 
them to excule him, ſince, having been made an inſtru- 
ment to abuſe his miſtteſs with falſe hopes, he could 
not but reſent the indignity, and expreſs what he knew 
The Englilh deputies, addreſſing 
him and his colleagues, obſerved, that as the friends 
ot Mary, and thoſe of the king her ſon, could not 
come to an agreement, and as their queen was re- 
fuſed the aſſurance ſhe expected, they held their com- 
miſſion to be at an end, and were no longer at liberty 
to negociate, 1 


. 


The inſincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of the . 
was the meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the reſtora- league Or agreement, filled Mary with reſentment and 


G | ted condi- 
tion of the queen of Scnts to her crown and realm, up- complaints, Her animoſities, and thoſe of Elizabeth, tion of che + 


on receiving ſufficient aſſurances for the articles of the Were increaſed and jortified. She was in haſte to com- two quccus. 
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the treaty. 


accommodation; that the ſecurity offered for her ac- 
ceptance, ſhould be ſubmitted to her deliberation ; and 
that they would immediately proceed to confer with the 
deputies for the king of Scots, | 

The Engliſh commiſſioners were not unacquainted 
with the ſeutiments of the earl of Morton and his col- 
leagues ; and it was from this quarter that they expec- 
ted a 1efolute and definitive interruption ta the treaty. 
Nor did theſe delegates diſappoint the exp: tations con- 
ceived of them. After affecting to take a comprehen- 
ſive view of the articles under debate, they declared, 
that their commiſſion gave them authority to treat about 
the amity of the two kingdoms, and the maintenance 
of the true religion ; but that it conferred upon them 
no power to receive their queen into Scotland, or to 
ſurrender to Elizabeth the perſon of their king. They 
there{ore begged not to be urged to accede to a league 
which, in ſ-me future period might expole them to 4 
charge of high treaſon, 

Tliis ſingulzr declaration was conſidered to be ſolid 
and welghty by the Engliſh commiſſioners; and, in a 
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municate to her allies the unworthy treatment ſhe had 
received; and the lent her commands to her adherents in 
Scotland to riſe up in arms, to repole no truſt in truces, 
which were prejudical and treacherous, and to employ 
all their reſources and ſtrength in the humiliation of 
the regent and his faction. Elizabeth, who by this time 
apprehended no enterprize or danger from Charles IX. 
or the duke of Alva, reſolved, on the other hand, to 
give a ſtrong and effectual ſuppert to the king's friends, 
and to diſunite by ſtratagem, and oppreſs by power, the 
partizans of the Scottiſh princeſs. The zeal of the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs having raiſed her anger, ſhe commanded 
him to depart from London; and Mary, in contempt 
of her mandate, ordered him to remain there under the 
privilege of her ambaſſador. 'The high and unbroken 
ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen, in the midit of her mis for- 
tunes, never once awakened the generous admiration of 
Elizabeth, While it uniformly inflamed her rage, it 
ſeems allo to have excited her terror. With a puſilla- 
nimous meanneſs, ſhe ſent a diſpatch to the earl of 
Shrewſbury, inſtructing him to keep his charge in the 
| | | cloſeit 


” 


= 
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choſeſt confinement and to be inceſſantly on bis guard 
to prevent her eſcape. He olſeyed, and regretted her 
ſeverity.” The expente, retinue, and domeſtics, of the 
queen of Scots, were diminiſhed and reduced, ahd every 


a ute. means by which ſhe might endeavour to obtain 


er liberty were removed from her. The rigours, how- 


| ever, that invaded her perſon could not reach Ler mind; 
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and ſhe. pitied the tyrant. that could add contumely 


to "oppreſſion, and deny her even the comforts of a 


priſon.  . | | 
All this time Scotland was involved in the miſeries 
of civil war. The friends of Mary were everywhere pu- 
niſhed with fines and forfeiture. Private families took 
the opportunity of the public confuſion to revenge their 
quarrels againſt each other. Individuals of every de- 


nomination Fanged themſelves on the fide either of the 


regent or of the queen, and took a ſhare in the hoſtih- 
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ters awakening the hope and ambition of Norſo!%, he Scotlan® 
was impatient to ſee Ridolphi ; and the biſhop of Roſ TY 


ſoon brought them together. Ridolphi, whoſe ability 
was inſipirited by motives of religion and intereſt, exert- 
ed all his eloquence and addreſs to eygage the duke to 
put himfelt at the hcad of a rebellion againſt his ſore- 
reign. He repreſented to him, that there could not be 
a ſeaſon more proper than the preſent for atchieving the 
overthrow of Elizabeth. Many perſons who bad en- 
joyed authority and credit under her predeceſſor were 
much diſguſted ; the Roman Catholics were numerous 
and incenſed; the younger ſons of the gentry were lan- 
guiſhing in poverty and inaction in every quarter of the 

ingdom ; and there were multitudes diſpoſed to inſur- 
rection from reſtlefineſs, the love of change, and the ar- 
dour of enterpriſe. He inſinuated to him, that his 
rank, popularity, and fortune, enabled him to take the 


ties of their country. Fathers divided againſt ſons, and *ommand of ſach perſons with infinite advantage. He 
_ ſons againſt their fathers, Acts of ontrage and violence 


were committed in every quarter, while, amidſt the ge- 
neral confuſion, religion was made the pretence by both 
parties. 2 


n In the mean time, though many encounters took 


taken pri- 
ſoner, aud 
put to 
death. 
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lace between the two factions, yet neither party ſeems 
to have been conducted by leaders of any ability or 
ſkill in military affairs. This year, in one of theſe ſkir- 
miſhes, the regent himfelf was taken priſoner by a par- 
ty of the queen's faction, and put to death. But this 
event made little alteration in the affairs of the nation. 
The earl of Marre, another of the queen's enemies, was 
choſen to the regency : but though he propoſed ro act 
9 her party with rigour, he was baffled before 
inburgh caſtle, which was till held by her friends; 
and Tome bloody ſkirmiſhes were fought in the north, 
where victory declared in favour of the queen. Theſe 
advantages, however, were more than compenſated to 
the other party by the following event. 

While the negociations with Elizabeth for Mary's 
reſtoration were depending, the ſcheme of a conſpi- 
racy for her deliverance was communicated to her by 
Robert Ridolphi a Florentine, who lived in Lon- 
don many years as a merchant, and who was ſecretly 
an agent for the court of Rome. But to his letters, 
while the fate of the treaty was uncertain, ſhe return- 
ed no reply. Its miſcarriage, through the duplicity 
of Elizabeth, recalled them forcibly to her atten- 
tion, and ftimulated her to ſeek the accompliſhment 
of her liberty by meaſures bolder and more arduous 
than any which had been hitherto employed by her. 
She drew up in cipher an ample difcourſe of his com- 
munications and of her ſituation, and diſpatched it to 
the biſhop of Roſs, together with letters for the duke 
of Norfolk. Her inſtructions to this ecclefiaſtic were 
to convey the diſcourſe and letters expeditiouſly to Nor- 
folk, and to concert an interview between that noble- 
man and Ridolphi. The confidential ſervants by whom 
the duke ated with the biſhop of Roſs were Banniſter 
and Barker; and having received from them the diſ- 
courſe and the letters, they were deciphered by Hick- 
ford his fecretary. Having conſidered them maturely, 
he delivered them to Hickbord, with orders to commit 


them to the flames. His orders, however, were diſo- 


beyed; and Hickford depoſited them, with other pa- 
pers of conſequence, under the mats of the duke's bed- 
chamber. The contents of the diſcourſe and the let- 
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infiſted upon his impriſonment and the outrages he had 
fultained from Elizabeth; repreſented the contempt to 
which he would expoſe himſelf by a tame ſubmiſſion to 
wrongs; extolled the propriety with which he might 
give way to his indignation and revenge; and painted 
out the glory he might purchaſe by the humiliation of 
his enemies, and by the full accompliſhment of his mar- 
riage with the queen of Scots. To give a ſtrength and 
confirmation to theſe topics, he produced a long litt 
of the names of noblemen and gentlemen with whom he 


had practiſed, and whom he affirmed to be ready to ba- 


zard their hves and riches for a revolation in the (tate, 
if the duke would enter into it with cordiality. To fix 
deciſively the duke, he now opened to him the expecta- 
tions with which he might flatter himſelf from abroad. 
The pope, he affured him, had already provided 100, cos 
crowns for the enterpriſe ; and if Popery ſhould be ad- 
vanced in England, he would cheerfully defray the 
whole charges of the war. The king of Spain would 


ſupply 4000 horſe and 6000 foot, which might be land- 


ed at Harwich, Charles IX. was devotedly attached 
to the queen of Scots, notwithſtanding the treaty which 
had been entered upon with Elizabeth for her marriage 
with his brother the duke of Anjou: and when he 
ſhould diſcover that, on the part of the Engliſh prin- 
ceſs, this matrimonial ſcheme was no better than a de- 
vice or a mockery, he would renounce the appearance 
of friendſhip he had aſſumed, and return to his natural 
ſentiments of diſdain and hatred with redoubled vio- 
lence. In fine, he urged, that while he might depend 
on the aſſiſtance and arms of the greateſt princes of 
Chriſtendom, he would intitle himſelf to the admiration 
of all of them by his magnanimous efforts and generous 
gallantry in the cauſe of a queen ſo beautiful and fo 
unfortunate. | 

The duke of Norfolk, 


allured by appearances fo Diſcurered 


plauſable and flattering, did not ſcruple to forget the by the mi- 


duties of a ſubject, and the ſubmiſſive obligation in . 


which he had bound himſelf to Elizabeth never more to 
interfere in the affairs of the Scottiſh princefs. Ri- 
dolphi, in this forward ſtate of the buſineſs, adviſed 
him to addreſs letters to the Pope, the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Alva, expreflive of his concurrence in 
the defign, and infpiriting their aRivity and reſolu- 
tions, e even produced diſpatches framed for this. 
purpoſe ; and while he intreated the duke to ſubſcribe 
them, he offered to rg agg himſelf to Flanders, 


Rome, 


ters of 


Scotland. 
rr — 
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Rome, and Spain. The duke of Norfolk, Who was 
ambitious and timid, diſpoſed to treaſon, and unfit for 


it, heſitated whether he ſhould ſubſcribe the letters; 


and at length refuſed to proceed to that extremity, He 
yet allowed the biſhop of Roſs, and Barker his ſervant, 
to go to the Spaniſh ambaſſador to | expreſs his approba- 
tion of the meaſures of Ridolphi, to acknowledge that 
the letters were according to his mind, and to empower 
this ſtateſman to certify their authenticity to his court. 
Ridolphi, full of hopes, ſet out to execute bis commiſ- 
ſion. He paſſed firſt to the duke of Alva, to whom 
he communicated the tranſactions in which he had been 
engaged, and with whom he held many conferences. 
There was at this time at Bruxelles Charles Bailly, a 
{ſervant of the queen of Scots; and Ridolphi, after dif- 
cloſing to him his proceedings with Alva, entruſted 
him with letters to her to the duke of Norfolk, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, and the biſhop of Roſs. When this 
meſſenger reached Calais, a letter was delivered to him 
{rom the biſhop of Roſs, deſiring him to leave his diſ- 
patches with the governor of that place. From inexpe- 
rience and vanity he neglected this notice; and being 
ſearched at Dover, his letters, books, and clothes were 
ſeized, and he himſelf was ſent to London, and impri- 
ſoned in the Marſhalſea. The biſhop of Roſs, full of 
apprehenſions, applied to lord Cobham, the warden of 
the cinque ports, who was friendly to the duke of Nor- 
folk; and obtaining by his means the packet of diſpatches 
ſrom Ridolphi, he ſabſtituted another in its place, which 
contained letters of no danger or uſefulneſs. He had 
alſo the dexterity to convey intelligence of this trick to 
Bailly, and to admoniſh him to preſerve a profound ſi- 
lence, and not to be afraid. This imple and unprac- 
tiſed agent had, however, excited ſuſpicions by the 
{ymptoms of terror he had exhibited upon my taken, 
and by exclaiming, that the diſpatches he brought 
would involve his own deſtruction and that of others. 
At his firſt examination he confeſſed nothing : but be- 
ing ſent to the tower, and put upon the rack, he re- 
vealed his converſation with. Ridolphi, and declared, 
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apprebended, The rack extorted from them whatſoever Scotland. 
they knew to the prejudice of their maſter. * Hickforg TV 


gave intelligence of the fatal diſcourſe ' and the letters 
rom Mary, which he had preſerved ia oppoſition to 
the orders given to him. All the proceedings between 
the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhop 
of Roſs, and Ridolphi, were brought to light. 
ard was placed upon the houſe of the duke of Nor- 
olk, in order to prevent his eſcape. Six Ralph Sad- 
ler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevil, and Dr 
Wilſon, were commiſſioned to examine him; and being 
impreſſed with the belief that the diſcourſe and the let- 


ters had been deſtroyed, be poſitively denied that he 


had any concern in the affairs of the queen of Scots, 
or any knowledge' of them whatſoever, He was com- 
mitted to the tower a cloſe priſoner, Banniſter by this 
time was taken; and he confirmed the relations of Hick. 
ford and Barker. In the courſe of their diſcoveries, 
there appeared reaſons of ſuſpicion againſt many perſ#ns 
of rank and diſtindion, The earls of Arundel and 
Southampton, the lord Cobham, Mr Thomas Cobham 
his brother, Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Henry Percy, 


and other gentlemen who were friendly to the queen of 
Scots and the duke of Norfolk, were ordered to be 


lodged in different priſons; and the rack, and the ex- 
pectation of a pardon, drew from them the fulleſt con- 
feſlions. The duke was altogether unable to defend 
himſelf, The concurring teſtimonies of his friends and 
ſervants, with the diſcourſe and the letters, which he 
fondly imagined had been committed to the flames, 
were , communicated to him. He was overwhelmed 
with amazement and diſtreſs; and exclaimed, that he 
had been betrayed and undone. He made ample 
acknowledgmems of his guilt, and had no founda- 
tion of hope but in the mercy of his ſovereign. 

By the confeſſion of the duke himſelf, and from all 
the inquiries which had been made by the miniſters of 
Elizabeth, it appeared obvious beyond a doubt, that 


the bithop of Roſs had been the principal comriver of 


the conſpiracy. 


Ridolphi had acted under his direc- 3 
tion, and he had inſpirited the duke of Norfolk. He had aud per- 
even proceeded to the extremity of adviſing that noble. Plexing 


man to put himiſelf at the head of a ſelect band of ad- o ndftion 


herents, and to ſeize boldly the perſon of Elizabeth. + "gf 


that the diſpatches which be had brought had been de- 
livered to the bilhop of Roſs. An order was granted 
for taking the biſhop into cuſtody. Having been aware, 
however, of his perilous ſituation, his houſe was ſearch- 


ed in vain for treaſonable papers; and he thought to 
ſcreen himſelf from anſwering any interrogatories un- 
der the ſanctity of his character as the ambaſſador of 
an independent princeſs. 


In his examinations he was treated with great rigour 


and inſult. But he made an able defence, and peremp- 


torily refuſed to make any anſwer to interrogatories. 
The counſellors of Elizabeth were diſturbed with his 


Th ns An unexpected incident excited, in the meanwhile, obſtinacy ; and having certified him, that the rack 
Triends and new ſuſpicions and alarms, Mary Deng deſirous of would ſoon render bim more pliant, he was ordered in- 
{-rvants tranſmitting 2000 crowns to the lord Herries to ad- to cloſe keeping in a dark apartment of the tower. 
der vance her intereſts in Scotland, the duke of Norfolk When be had remained a few days in this melan- 
nzainſt undertook to convey it to him with ſafety. He intrult- choly ſituation, four privy-counſellors, the lord ad- 

im. ed it to the charge of his confidents Hicktord and miral, the lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Knollys, and 


Barker, who putting it into a bag with diſpatches irom 
their maſter to lord Herries, ordered a ſervant called 
Brown to carry it to Banniſter ; who, being at this time 
on the border, could forward it to Scotland. Brown, 
ſuſpicious or corrupted, inſtead of . his 
errand, carried the bag and its contents to Sir William 
Cecil, now lord Burleigh. The privy- council, deeming 
it treaſon to ſend money out of the realm for the 
ufe of the friends of Mary, whom they affected to con- 
ſider as enemies, ordered Hickford and Barker to be 


Sir Thomas Smith, went to the tower, and cauſed 
him to be brought to them to the licutenant's lodging. 
After having aſſured him that he was charged by all 
the priſoners as the principal contriver of the conipi- 
racy, they inſiſted, in the name of their ſovereign, that 
he ſhould explain fully the part he had ated, The 
confeſſions of the duke of Norfolk and his ſervants, of 
the lord Lumley, Sir 'Thomas Stanley, and other ger- 
tlemen, with the diſcourſe and diſpatches of the queen 
of Scots, were ſet before him, They now proteſted 


upon 


9 


n upon their honour, that if he would make. a free and 
dope declaration of bis proceedings, it ſhould neither be 
| employed/againſt himſelf, vor againſt any other perſon; 


but that if he ſhould continue to be reſolute in refuſing” 


to give this ſatis faction to their queen, who was.anzious 

to ſeareh the matter to the bottom, they were inſtruct- 
ell to let him know, that ſhe: would abſolutely conſider 
bim as a private perſon, and order him to be tried and 
executed as à traitor. In this extremity he accepted 

the conditions held out to him, and diſcloſed minutely 

all the tranſactions of the principal parties in the con- 

* fſpiracy.\ But while he deſcribed the offences of his miſ- 


treſs, the duke of Norfolk, and himſelf, he could not. 


avoid to detract from their blame by apologies. It was 
natural, he ſaid, for the queen of Scots to exert the 


mot ſtrenuous endeavours in her power to recover her 


freedom and erown; and the methods ſhe adopted to 
obtain her purpoſes ought to be conſidered in connec- 
tion with the arts of Elizabeth, who pertinaciouſly de- 
nied her acceſs to her preſence, who kept her a cloſe 
priſoner in contempt of all the principles of humanity 
and. juſtice, and who afforded an open and power- 
ful aſſiſtance to her ene mies. The duke of Norfolk he 
was earnelt to excuſe on the foundation of the advances 
which had been made in his marriage with the queen of 
Scots. Their plighted love, and their engagements, 
did not allow him to forfake her. As for himſelf, he 
was her ambaſſador and her ſervant; and being highly 
indebted to her generoſity and kindneſs, he could not 
abandon her in captivity and diſtreſs without incurring 
the guilt of the molt ſinful treachery and ingratitude. 
The daring propoſal he had made to ſeize the perſon of 
Elizabeth was the point, he obſerved, which ſeemed to 
preſs upon him the moſt ſeverely; and he intreated 
them to believe, that he had moved it only with the 
view of trying the courage of the duke of Norfolk. — 
The privy-. ounſellors of Elizabeth were now in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ali the evidence they could expect in this im- 
portant buſineſs. Norfolk was admonithed to prepare 
for his trial; and bithop Leſly perceived, that though 
he might eſcape with- his life, he would never more be 
permitted to reſide in England, and to act there as the 
ambaſſador, the miniſter, and the friend of the queen 
oy of Scots. 

Mary's af. The defeat of the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy was 
fairs ruined a bh, to Mary which ſhe could never recover. Her 
by the fai= molt faithful friends were languiſting in priſons upon 
rec ow her account ; ſhe had no longer the counſels of the bi- 
1 ſhop of Roſs; and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who had 

piracy. 718 a 
entered into her concerns with an unſcrupulous cordia- 
lity, had been ordered to withdraw from England. The 
| trial and condemnation of Norfolk ſoon followed, and 

113 Plunged her into the molt calamitous diſtreſs, 

And by the The maſſacre of the Proteltants at Paris in 1572 
maſſacre of proved alſo extremely detrimental to her. It was in- 
Paris, terpreted to be a conſequence of the confederacy which 
| had been formed at Bayonne for the extermina ion of 
the reformed. The Proteſtants were everywhere tranſ- 
ported with rage againſt the Papiſts. Elizabeth pre- 
ared herſelf againſt an attack from the Roman Catho- 
ie powers z and was haunted with the notion that they 
meant to invade her kingdom, and to give it to the 
queen of Scots. Her ambaſſador at Paris, Sir Francis 
Walſüngham, augmented her apprehenſions and terror. 
He compared her weakneſs with the ſtrength of her ene - 
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mies, and aſſured her that if they ſhould poſſeſs them- Scotland. 
ſelyes of Scotland, ſhe would ſoon ceaſe to be a "77 
queen. He repreſented Mary as the great cauſe Walſing- 
of the perils that threatened her perſonal ſafety and bam coun- 
the tranquillity of her kingdom; and as violent diſcaſes rere 
required violent remedies, he ſcrupled not to counſel v Lon 
her to unite Scotland to her dominions, and to put . 
to death a rival whoſe life was inconſiſtent with her 
ſecurity. _ The more bigotted Proteſtants of Scotland 
differed not very widely in their ſentiments from Sir 
Francis Walſingham ; while thoſe of them who were 
more moderate were {till more attached to their religion 
than to Mary; and amidſt the indignation and horror 
into which the ſubjects of Scotland were thrown by the 
ſanguinary outrages of Charles IX. and Catharine de 
Medicis, they ſurveyed the ſufferings cf their ſovereign 
with a diminiſhed ſympathy. 779 
This year the regent, finding himſelf beſet with dif- Ihe re- 
ficulties which he could not overcome, and the affairs . 
of the nation involved in confuſion from which he could cceded by 
not extricate- them, died of melancholy, and was ſuc- Morton, 
ceeded by the earl of Morton. 
During the regency of the earl of Marre, a remark- 
able innovation took place in the church, which de- 
ſerves to be particularly explained, being no leſs than 
the introduction of Epiſcopacy inſtead of the Preſbyte- 80 
rian form of worſhip, While the earl of Lenox was Epiſcopacy 
regent, the archbiſhop of St Andrew's was put to death, 3 
becauſe he was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have had a concern 2 Ws 
in the death of the earl of Murray; after which the 
earl of Morton procured a grant of the temporalities ot 
that ſee. Out of theſe he allotted a ſtipend to Mr 
John Douglas, a Proteſtant clergyman, who took upon 
him the title of archbiſhop. This violence excited cen- 
ſure and murmurs. In the language of the times, i: 
was pronounced to be a profanation of the kirk, and 
a high contempt of God; and it underwent the ſcru- 
tiny of the miniſtry in applications and complaints to 
the regent. The matter was doubtleſs of too much 
importance to be overlooked; and a commiſſion ot 
privy-counſellors and clergymen was appointed in the 
name. of the king to inquire into it, and to reform and 
improve the policy of the church. This commiſſion, 
upon the part of the privy-council, cooſilted of the earl 
ot Morton, the lord Ruthven, Robert abbot cf Dun- 
fermline, Mr James Macgill, Sir John Ballenden, and 
Colin Campbell of Glenorchie ; and upon the part of 
the church there were named Jobn Erſkine of Dun, and 
Mr John Winram, Mr Hay, Mr Lindſay, Mr Pont, 
and Mr John Craig. The conſultations and debates 
were long ; and the influence and management of the 
earl of Morton directed their determinations. It was 
reſolved, that till the majority of the king, or till the 
wiſdom of the three eſtates ſhould be conſulted, the 
ti:les of archbiſhop and biſhop lhould continue as in the 
times which preceded the reformation; and that a chap- 
ter of learned miniſters ſhould be annexed to every me- 
tropolitan or cathedral ſeat. It was determined that 
the ſees, as they became vacant, ſhould be given to thoſe 
of the Proteſtant miniſtry who were molt eminent for 
their qualifications ; that the archbiſhops and bithops 
ſhould exerciſe no higher juriſdiction than what was per- 
mitted to ſuperintendants ; and than they ſhould be ſub- 
ject to the controul of the general aſſemblies of the 
church. It was agreed, that all abbots, priors, and 
| L 2 other 
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Scotland. other inferior prelates preſented to benefices, ſhould be 
— — examined by the biſhop or ſuperintendant of the dio- 
ceſe or precinct where the preferment was ſituated j and 
that their fitneſs to repreſent the church in parliament 
ſhould be duly inquired into. It was judged” that the 
king and the regent ſhould recommend qualified perſons 
to vacant biſhoprics, and that the elections of them 
ſhould be made by the chapters of the reſpective cathe- 
drals. It was ordered that all benefices with eure un- 
der prelacies ſhould only be diſpoſed of to officiating 
Miniſters ; that every miniſter ſhould receive ordination 
from the biſhop of the dioceſe, or the ſuperintendant of 
the province; and that the biſhops and ſuperintendants, 
upon the ordination of miniſters, ſhould exact an oath 
from them to recognize the authority of the king, and 
to pay canonical obedience to their ordinary in all things 
that were lawful. | 
By theſe artſul regulations the earl of Morton did 
not mean ſolely to conſult his own rapacity or that of 
the nobles, 
to be one of the three eſtates was a conſequence of 
them ; and the clergy being the ſtrenuous enemies of 
Mary, he might by their means ſecure a decided influ- 
ence in parliament. The earl of Marre, as regent, 
giving his ſanction to the proceedings of the commiſſion, 
they were carried into practice. The delufive expecta- 
tion of wealth, which this revival of Epiſcopacy beid 
out to the miniſtry, was flattering to them; and they 
bore with tolerable patience this ; Rad blow that was 
{truck againſt the religious policy of Geneva. Mr 
John Douglas was defired to give a ſpecimen of his 
gifts and preaching ; and his election took effect, net- 
withſtanding the oppoſition that was made to it by John 
Knox and other eccleſiaſties, who ſtood up for the rules 
and forms which had been eſtabliſhed at the reformation, 
He was inaugurated in his office by the biſhop of Caith- 
neſs, Mr John Spotſwood ſuperintendant of Lothian, 
and Mr David Lindſay, who violating the book of diſ- 
cipline, communicated to him his character and admiſ- 
fion by the impoſition of hands. This was a ſingular 
triumph to Epiſcopacy ; and the exaltation of Douglas 
included other peculiarities remarkable and offenſive. 
He denied that he had made any fimoniacal agreement 
with the earl of Morton; yet it was known that the 
revenues of the archbiſhopric were almoſt wholly ingroſ- 
ed by that nobleman, He had promiſed to reſign, up- 
on his inſtalment, the office of re&or which he held in 
the univerſity of St Andrew's : yet he refuſed to exe- 
cute this engagement. He was ina very advanced age; 
and his mental qualifications, which had never been emi- 
nent, were in a ſtate of decay. 
A general aſſembly, which was holden at St An- 
drew's, conſidering the high moment of the new regu- 
lations introduced into the church, appointed com- 
miſſioners to go to John Knox, who was at this time in- 
diſpoſed, and to conſult with him deliberately in his 
houſe, whether they were agreeable to the word of God. 
But from the arts of the nobles, or from the fickneſs of 
Knox, it happened that this conference was not car- 
ried into execution. In a general aſſembly, however, 
which met at Pertb, the new polity was reported and 
examined. The names of archbiſhop, dean, arch-dea- 
con, chancellor, and chapter, were excepted againſt as 
Popiſh diſtinctions, and as flanderous to the ears of 
pious Chriſtians, A wiſh was expreſſed that they might 
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be exchanged for titles leſs profane and ſuperſimious; Scotland. 
and an unanimous proteſtation was made, that the ner 
polity was merely a temporary expedient, and ſhould 


only continue and prevail till a more perfe& order 
ſhould be obtained from the king, the regent, and the 
nobiliiy. This tolerating reſolution left the new po- 
lity in its full force ; a colourable foundation was 
now eſtabliſhed for the laity to partake in the profits 
of biſhoprics. The fimoniacal pation of Morton and 
Douglas was not long a matter of fingularity, Mr 


James Boyd was appointed to the archbiſhopric of Glaſ- 


gow, Mr James Paton to the biſhopric of Dunkeld. 
and Mr Andrew Graham to the ſee of Dumblain ; and 
theſe- compromiſing / ecoleſiaſtics, upon being allowed 
competencies to themſelves, gratificd their noble friends 


with the greateſt proportion of their revenues. The 


virtue of the common people approved not this ſpirit 
of traffic ; and the biſhops of the new policy were treat- 
ed openly with reproach or with ridicule. . 781 

The year 1572 is alſo remarkable for the death of Death of 
John Knox, whoſe miſtaken zeal had contributed not a John Knox. 
little to bring upon the queen thoſe "misfortunes with 
which ſhe was now oppreſſed. ' Neither by his death, 
however, nor by the change of the regency, could ſhe 
now be relieved. The earl of Morton was fo much 
devoted to Elizabeth, that be received particular in- 
ſtructions from her how to guide the young king. His 
elevation, indeed, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the queen's 582 
affairs. He employed himſelf with ſueceſs, in dividing Elizabeth 
her party among themſelves, and by bis means the reſolved on 
duke of Chatelherault and the earl of Huntley were in- Putung 
duced to forſake her. As for Elizabeth, ſhe was bent --» ty 
on putting Mary to death; but as no-crime could be 
alleged againſt her in England, ſhe thought it proper 
that ſhe ſhould be carried back to ſuffer death in her 
own dominions. This propoſal, however, was rejected; 
and the friends who remained true to Mary once more 
began to indulge themſelves in hopes of ſuccours from 
France. New miefortunes, however, awaited therm.— 583 
The caſtle of Edinburgh, which had hitherto been held The caſtle 
for the queen by Kirkaldy of Grange, was obliged to of Edin- 
ſurrender to an Engliſh army commanded by Sir Wil- 1 _— 
lam Drury. Kirkaldy was ſolemnly aſſured by the Engliſh 4 
Engliſh commander of his life and liberty; but Eliza- party. 
beth violated this capitulation, and commanded him to 
be delivered up to the regent. An hundred of his re- 
lations offered to become vaſſals to Morton, and to pay 
him 3000 merks yearly, if he would ſpare his life ; but 
in vain: Kirkaldy and his brother Sir James were bang- 
ed at Edinburgh. Maitland of Lethington, who was 
ROW -x the ſame time, was poiſoned in the priſon-houſe 
at Leith. 

The Jealouſy of Elizabeth did not diminiſh with the 3 8 
decline of Mary's cauſe. She now treated her with treated 
more rigour than ever, and patroniſed Morton in all the with great- 
enormities which he committed againſt her friends. ** "80 
Leſly biſhop of Roſs had been long impriſoned in Eng- 
land, on account of his concern with the duke of Nor- 
folk's conſpiracy. Morton earneſtly ſolicited the queen 
to deliver him up, and would undoubtedly have put him 
to death ; but as he had acted in the character of am- 
baſſador from Mary, this was judged impolitic, and the 
prelate was ſuffered to depart for France. When be 
arrived there, he endeayoured in vain to ſtir up the em- 
peror, the pope, and the duke of Alva, to exert * 

ves 


— 


ever. 
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being conſidered by him as the moſt perfect model of 


. eccleſiaſtical policy, be was infinitely offended with the 


introduction of epiſcopacy into Scotland. His learn- 
ing was conſiderable, and his ſkill in languages was 
profound. He was fond of diſputation, hot, violent, 
and pertinacious. The Scottiſh clergy were in a hu- 
mour to attend to him ; and his merit was ſufficient to 
excite their admiration. Inſtigated by his practices, 
John Drury, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, called 
in queſtion, in a general aſſembly, the lawfulneſs of the 
biſhops, and the authority of chapters in electing them. 
Melvil, after commending his zeal and his motion, de- 
claimed concerning the flouriſhing ſtate of the eſtablith- 
ment of Geneva ; and having recited the opinions of 
Calvin and Beza upon eccleſiaſtical government, main- 
tained, that there ſhould be no office-bearers in the 
church whoſe titles were not ſeen in the book of God, 
He affirmed, that the term bi/bop was nowhere to be 
found in it in the ſenſe in which it was commonly un- 
derſtood, as Chriſt allowed not any ſuperiority among 
miniſters. He contended that Chriſt was the only lord 
of his church, and that the miniſters of the word were 
all equal in degree and power. He urged, that the 


eſtate of the biſhops, beſide being unlawful, had grown 


unſeemly with corruptions; and that if they were not 
removed out of the church, it would fall into. decay, 
and endanger the intereſts of religion, His ſentiments 
were received with flattering approbation ; and though 
the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, with the biſhops of Dun- 
keld, Galloway, Brechin, Dumblain, and the Iſles, 
were preſent in this aſſembly, they ventured not to de- 


him, that they would diligently frame a laſting plat- 
form of polity, and ſubmit it to the privy-council. 
They appointed, accordingly, a committee of the bre- 
thren for this purpoſe. The buſineſs was too agreeable 
to be neglected; and in a ſhort tine Mr David Lind- 
ſay, Mr James Lawſon, and Mr Robert Pont, were 
deputed to wait upon the regent with a new ſcheme of 
eccleſiaſtical government. After reminding him, that 
he had been a notable inſtrument in purging the realm 
of Popery, and begging that he would conſult with 
them upon any of its articles which he thought impro- 
per or incomplete, they informed him, that they did 
not account it to be a perfect work to which nothing 
could be added, or from which nothing could be taken 
away; for that they would alter and improve it, as the 
Almighty God might farther reveal his will unto them. 
The regent, taking from them their ſchedule, replied, 
that he would appoint certain perſons of the privy-coun- 
cil to confer with them. A conference was even begun 
upon che ſubje& of their new eſtabliſhment ; but from 
his arts, or from the troubles of the times, no advances 
were made in it. 
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_ Scotland.” ſelves in behalf of che queen of Scotland; and, in  Z;/bop conferred no diſtinction or rank; that the office Scotland. 
* 1574, the miztortunes of his royal miltreſs were further was not more honourable than that of the other mi. 
Neath of aggravated by the death of Charles IX. of France, and niſters; and that by the word of God their functions 
Charles Her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine. The 1 in the conſiſted in preaching, in adminiſtering the ſacraments, 
Ix. and mean time, ruled with the moſt deſpotic ſway. He and in exerciſing ecclehaſtical diſcipline with the con- 
the duke twice coined baſe money. in the name. of his ſovereign ; Tent of the elders. The Epiſcopal eſtate, in the mean- 
of Lor- and after putting it into circulation the ſecond time, he while, was watched with anxious obſervation; and 
_—— iſſued orders for its paſting only for its intrinſic value. the faults and demerits of every kind, which were found 
? - The duke of Chatelherault happening to die this year, in individuals, were charged upon the order with rude- 
786 - the regent took every method of ruiving all thoſe of neſs and aſperity. In a new afſembly this ſubject was 
2 his name and family. He committed to priſon all the again canvaſſed. It was moved, whether biſhops, as 
and vio Hamiltons, and every perſon of diſtinction who had conſtituted in Scotland, had any authority for their 
on fought for the queen at the battle of Langſide, and functions from the Scriptures? After long debates, it 
ore compelled them to buy their liberty at an exorbitant was thought prudent to avoid an explicit determination 
price. He inſtigated Douglas of Lochleven to aſſaſſi- of this important queſtion. But a confirmation was be- 
nate lord Arbroath, and it was with difficulty that the ſtowed upon the reſolution of the former aſſembly ; and 
latter eſcaped the ambuſh that was laid for him. Reid, it was eſtabliſhed as a rule, that every biſhop ſhould 
the biſhop of Orkney, having left his eſtate to pious make choice of a particular church within his dioceſe, 
and charitable uſes, the regent prohibited the execution and ſhould actually diſcharge the duties of a miniſter. 
of the will, and took upon bimſelf the adminiſtration. The regent, diſturbed: with theſe proceedings of the 
To be rich was a ſufficient crime to excite his venge- brethren, was diſpoſed to amuſe and to deceive them. 
ance. He entered the warehouſes of merchants, and He ſent a meſſenger to adviſe them not to infringe 
confiſcated their property ; and if he wanted a pretence and disfigure the eſtabliſhed forms; and to admonith 
to juſtify his conduct, the judges and lawyers were them, that if their averſion from Epiſcopacy was inſur- 
787 ready at his call. 5 mountable, it would become them to think of ſome 
Oppoſition In this diſaſtrous period the clergy augmented the mode of eccleſiaſtical government to which they could 
to Epiſco- general confuſion. Mr Andrew Melvil had lately re- adhere with conſtancy, The afſembly taking the ad- 
Faye turned from Geneva; and the diſcipline of its aſſembly vantage of this meſſage, made a formal intimation to 
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This year the earl of Bothwel died in Denmark; Death of 
and in his laſt moments, being ſtung with remorſe, he Buthwel. 


confeſſed that he had been guilty of the king's mur- 
der, revealed the names of the perſons who were his 
accomplices, and with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations 
declared the honour and innocence of the queen. His 
confeſſion was tranſmitted to Elizabeth by the king of 


Denmark; but was ſuppreſſed by her with an anxious 
ſolicitude. (v) 


789 
The regent ſtill continued his enormities, till having Morton is 


rendered compelled 
to reſign 
his office of 
regent. 


fend their vocation. It was reſolved, that the name of 


(v) Jebb, Vol. II. p. 227. It has never been publiſhed. Keith and other hiſtorians have preſerved what they 
call tbe earl of Bothwel"s declaration at his death, and account it to be genuine. Their partiality for Mary induced 


them the more eaſily to fall into this miſtake. The paper they give is demonſtratively a forgery ; and the want 
of the real confeſſion of Bothwel is ſtill a deficiency in our biſtory. | 
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rendered himfelf obnoxious to the beſt part of the no- 
bility, he was, in 1579, compelled to reſigu his office 
into the hands of James VI.; but as his majeity was 
then only twelve years of age, a general council of twelve 
peers was appointed to alliſt him in the adminiſtration. 
Next year, however, the earl of Morton having found 
means to gain the favour of the young king, procured 
the diſſolution of this council; ard thus being left 
the ſole adviſer of the king, he hoped once more to 
be raiſed to his former greatneſs, This could not be 
done, however, without keeping the king in a kind of 


lumſelf. The king, ſenſible of his ſituation, ſent a diſ- 
patch to the earls of Argyle and Athole, intreating 
them to relieve him. An army for this purpoſe was 
ſoon raiſed, and Morton's partiſans were in danger of 
being deteated, had not the oppoſite party dreaded the 
vengeance of Elizabeth, who was reſolved to ſupport 
the earl of Morton. In conſequence of this a negocia- 
tion was entered into, by which it was agreed, that the 
earl ot Argyle, with ſome others," ſhould be admitted 
into the king's council; and that tour noblemen ſhould 
be choſen by each party to confider of ſome proper 
method of preſerving tranquillity in the nation. 
This pacitication did not greatly diminiſh the power 
of Morton. He ſoon got rid of one of his principal 
aniagonitts, the earl of Athole, by poifouing him at an 
entertainment ; after which he agam gave a looſe rein to 
his reſentments againit the huute of Hamilton, whom 
he perlecuted in the moſt cruel manner. By thele 
means, however, he drew upon himteli a genera) Hatred; 
and he was ſuppianted in the king's favour by the lord 
d*Aubigney, who came irom France in the year 1579, 
and was created earl of Lenox. The next year Mor- 
ton was ſuſpected of an intention to deliver up the king 
to Elizabeth, and a guard was appointed to prevent 
any attempts of this kind, The queen of England 
endeavoured to ſupport her zealous partilan ; but with- 
out effect. He was tried, condemned, and executed, as 
being concerned in the murder of Darnley. Art the 
place of execution, it is ſaid that he conteſſe d his guilt; 
but of this the evidence is not quite ſatisfaftory, It 
is however certain that he acknowledged bimlelt privy 
to the plot tormed againſt the life of the king ; and 
when one of, the clergymen attending him betore his 
execution obſerved, that by Lis own confeſſion he me- 
rited death in foreknowing and concealing the mur- 
der, he replied, „Ay but, Sir, had I been as inno- 
cent as St Stephen, or as guilty as Judas, I muſt 
have come to the ſcaffold. Pray, what ought I to 
have done in this matter? You knew not the king's 
weakneſs, Sir, If I had informed him of the plot 
againſt his liſe, he would have revealed it even to his 
cuemies and thoſe concerned in the defignz and 1 
would, it may be, have loſt my own life, for endea- 


vonring to preſerve his to no purpoſe.” 


The elevation af king James, and the total overthrow 
of Murten, produced no beneficial coniequences to the 
unfortunate Mary. In the year 1581, the addreſſed 
a leiter to Caſtelnau the French ambaſſador, in which 
ſhe complained that her body was ſo weak, and her 
limbs fo feeble, that ſhe was unable to walk. Caltel- 
rau therefore intreated Elizabeth to mitigate a little 
the rigours cf Mary's confinement; which being refu- 
ſed, the latter bad thoughts of reſigning her claims to 
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| ot and more in her power. 
captivity, ſo that nobody could have acceſs to bim but 
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the crowns both of England and Seofladd into the 


hands of her ſon, and even of adviſing bim to uſe ev 
effort in his power to eſtabliſh his claim to the Engli 


ou 


crown as preferable to that of Elizabeth. But being 


apprebenfive of danger from this violent method, ſhe 
again contented herfelf with ſending to the court of 
agland ineffectual memorials and remonſtrances. Eli- 
zabeth, inſtead of taking compaſſion on her milerable 
ſituation, aſſiduouſly encouraged every kind of diſorder 
in the kingdom, on purpoſe to have; the queen more 
Thus the $cortith malecon- 

tents finding themſelves always ſupported, a conſpiracy 
was at laſt entered into, the deſign of which was to 


Scott and —* 
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The king 


taken pri- 
ſoner, 


hold James in captivity, and to overthrow the authority 


of Arran and Lenox, who were now the principal 
perions in the kingdom. The chief actors in this con- 
{piracy . were the earls of Gowrie, Marre, and Glen- 


cairn, the lords Lindſay and Boyd, with the maſters of 


Glammis and Oliphant. By reaſon of the youth and 
imbecility of the king, they eaſily accomplithed their 
purpoſe; and having got him in their power, they 
promiſed him his liberty, provided he would command 
Lenox to depart the kingdom. This was accordingly 
done; but the king found himſelf as much a priſoner as 
before. The more effectually to detaiv him in cultody, 
the rebels conſtrained. him to iſſue a proclamation, 


wherein he declared himſelf to be at perfect liberty. 


Lenox was preparing to advance to the king's relief 
with a confiderabie body of forces, when he was diſ- 
concerted by the king's peremptory command tv leave 
Sc: tland; upon which he retired to Dumbarton, in 
order to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The 
earl of Arran, being more forward, was committed to 
cloſe cuitody for ſome time, but afterwards. confined 
only in his houſe of Kinneil, The rebels took upon 
them the title of © lords for the reformation of the 
tate,” 


The clergy, who had all this time been exceedingly N 
averſe to Epiſcopacy, now gave open countenance to 8 


the lords of the reformation. 


On the 13th of Octo- of by the 


ber 1582, they made a ſolemn act, by. which the raid elergy. 


of Ruthv:n, as the capture of the king was called, was 
deemed a ſervice moſt acceptable to all who feared God, 
reſpected the true religion, and were anxious. for the 
preſet vation of the king and ſtate; and every miniiter 
was commanded. to declaim. from his pulpit upon the 
expediency of this meaſure, and to exhort the people 
to concur with the lords in proſecuting the full deli- 
verance of the church, and the perfect reformation of 


the commonwealth, Not tatisfied with this approba- 


tion of the clergy, the conſpirators got their proceed- 
ings approved by the ſtates of Scotland, as © a good, 
a thanktul, and a neceſſary ſervice to the king,” At 
the ſame time it was enacted, that no ſuit civil or 
criminal of any kind ſhould ever be inſtituted againſt 
the perſons concerned in it. Soon after this, Oe 


took his leave of Scotland, and Failed for France, where 
he died. 


The unfortunate Mary was driven to deſpair when ſhe BL 
heard that her ſon was taken priſoner by rebels who writes te 
had been inſtigated by Elizabeth. In this diſtreſs, ſhe Elizabeth, 


addreſſed a molt ſpirited letter to Elizabeth, in which 
ſhe at once aſſerted her own innocence, and ſet forth 
the conduct of Elizabeth herſelf in ſuch language as 


muſt have put the moſt impudent of her adverſaries to 
| the 
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Scotland. the bluſh, Elizabeth could not reply, and therefore 
—_ had recourſe to her uſual arts of treacherous negocia- 
Who a&ts tion, New terms were propoſed to Mary, who would 
- with her gladly have ſubmitted almoſt to any thing, provided ſhe 
uſual per- could procure her freedom, It was propoſed, as had 
dy. oſten been doue before, to aſſociate the queen of Scots 
with her ſon in the government; but as this was to 
be referred to the king, who was in the hands of Eli. 
zabeth's friends, and to the parliament, who were under 
the power of the ſame faction, it is eaſy to ſee that no 
ſuch affociation ever could take place, or indeed was 
ever intended. 
- After the death of Lenox, the conſpirators” appre- 
hended no further danger, little ſuppoſing that a prince 
ſo young and unexperienced could deliver himſelf from 
captivity. This, however, in the year 1583, he effect- 
ed in the following manner. A convention of the 
eſtates had been ſummoned to meet at St. Andrew's. 
James, whom the earl of Arran, notwithſtanding his 
confinement at Kinneil, had found means to inſtruct 
and advite, pretended a deſire of viſiting his grand-uncle 
the earl of March, who reſided at St Andrew's, and 
was for that purpoſe permitted to repair thither a few 
days before the convention. The better to deceive the 
earls of Gowrie, Angus, and Marre, who attended him, 
he took up his lodgings in an old inn, which was quite 
open and defenceleſs. But having expreſſed a deſire to 
ſee tke caſtle of St Andrew's, he was admitted into it; 
and colonel Stuart, who commanded the caſtle, aſter 
admitting a few of his retinue, ordered the gates to be 
mut. The earls cf Argyle, Mariſchal, Momroſe, and 
598 Rothes, who were in concert with the king, haſtened 
The king to make him an offer of their ſwords. The oppoſite 
eſcapes faction, being unprepared for hoſtilities, were filled with 
from caP* conſternation. Of all the conſpirators, the earl of 
ws Gowrie alone was admitted into the king's preſence, by 
the favour of colonel Stuart, and received his pardon. 
The earls of March, Argyle, Gowrie, Mariſchal, and 
Kothes, were appointed to be a council ſor aſſiſting the 
king. in the management of his affairs; and ſoon after 
this James ſet out for Edinburgh. The king no ſoon- 
er found himſelf at liberty, than, by the advice of his 
privy council, he iſſued a proclamation of mercy to the 
conſpirators ; but they, flattering themſelves with the 
hopes of ſupport from Elizabeth, obſtinately refuſed to 
accept of his pardon, In conſequence of this, they 
were denounced rebels. Elizabeth failed not to give 
them underhand all the encouragement ſhe could, and 
the clergy uttered the moſt ſeditious diſcourſes againſt 
the king and government ; and while they railed againſt 
Popery, they themſelves maintained openly the very 
characteriſtic and diſtinguiſhing mark of Popery, name- 
iy, that the clerical was entirely independent of the civil 
power. we, 

At laſt the rebels broke forth into open hoſtilities ; 
but by the vigilance of Arran, the earl of Gowrie, who 
had again begun his treaſonable practices, was commit- 
ted to cuſtody ; while the reſt, unable to oppoſe the 
king, who appeared againſt them with a formidable 
army, were obliged to fly into England, where Eliza- 
beth, with her uſual treachery, protected them. 

The earl of Gowrie ſuffered as a traitor; but the 
ſeverity exerciſed againſt him did not intimidate the 
clergy. They ſtill continued their rebellious practices, 
until the king being informed that they were engaged 


kan! 
Gowrie 
condemned 
aud cxecu- 


ted. 
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citations were given to their leaders io appear before 
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in a correſpondence with ſome of the ſugitive lords, Scotland. 
the privy-council, The clergymen, not daring to ap- e 
pear, fled to England ; and on the zcth of May 1584, ingsagainſt 
the % „ a convention of the eſtates, on pur. the clergy- 
poſe to humble. the pride of the church in an effectual 
manner. In this aſſembly the raid of Ruthven was 
declared to be rebellion, according to a declaration 

which had formerly been made by king. And, as 

it had grown into a cuſtom with the promoters of ſedi- 

tion and the enemies of order, to decline the judgment 

of the king and the council, when called before them 

to anſwer for rebellious or contumelious ſpeeches, uttered 

from the pulpit. or in public places, an ordination was 

made, aſſerting that they had complete powers to judge 
concerning perſons of every degree and function; and 
declaring, that every act of oppoſition to their juriſdic- 

tion ſhould be accounted to be treaſon. It was enacted, 

that the authority of the parliament, as conſtituted *by 

the free votes of the three eſtates, was ſull and ſupreme ; 

and that every attempt to diminiſh, alter, or infringe, 

its power, dignity, and juriſdiftion, ſhould be held and 
puniſhed as treaſon, All juriſdictions and judgments, 

all aſſemblies and conventions, not approved of by the 

king and the three eſtates, were condemned as unlaw- 

ful, and prohibited. It was ordained, that the king 

might appoint commiſſioners, with powers to examine 

into the delinquencies of clergymen, and, if proper, to 
deprive them of their benefices, It was commanded, 

that clergymen ſhould not for the ſuture be admitted to 

the dignity of lords of the ſeſſion, or to the adminiſtra- 

tion of any judicature civil or criminal. An ordination 

was made, which ſubjected to capital puniſhment all 

perſons who ſhould inquire into the affairs of ſtate with 

a malicious curioſity, or who ſhould utter falſe and 
flanderous ſpeeches in ſermons, declamations, or familiar 
diſcourſe, to the reproach and contempt of the king, bis 
parents, and progenitors. It was ordered that a guard, 
conſiſting of 40 gentlemen, with a yearly allowance ta 

each of 200 l. ſhould continually attend upon the king. 807 
This parliament, which was full of zeal tor the crown, Attempts 
did not overlook the hiſtory of Buchanan, which about to ſuppreſs 
this time was exciting a very general attention. It Buchanau's 
commanded, that all perſons who were poſſeſſed of copies hiſtory. 
of his chronicle, and of his treatiſe on the Scottith go- 
vernment, ſhould furrender them within 40 days, under 

the penalty of 200 l. in order that they might he pur- 

ged of the offenſive and extraordinary matters they con- 

tained. This ſtroke of tyranny was furious and in- 
effetual. Foreign nations, as well as his own country- 

men, were filled with the higheſt admiration of the 

genius of Buchanan, It was not permitted that his 
writings ſhould {uffer mutilation ; they were multiplied 


in every quarter; and the ſeverity exerciſed againſt 


them only ſerved the more to excite curiolity, and to 
diffuſe his reputation. 802 
While the parliamentary acts, which ſtruck againſt The clergy 

the importance of the church, were in agitation, the udeavour 

miniſters deputed Mr David Lindfay to ſolicit the king e bee 

that no ſtatutes ſhould paſs which affected the eccle- against the 

ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, without the conſultation of the civil 
eneral aſſembly. But the earl of Arran having intel- powe 

f ence of this commiſſion, defeated it, by committing 

Mr Lindſay to priſon as a ſpy for the diſcontented 


nobles. Upon the publication, however, of theie acts 
dy 


— . 
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bert's, and one of the ſenators of the court of ſeſſion, 
with Mr Walter Balcanqual, proteſted formally in the 
name of the church, that it diſſented from them, and 
that they were conſequently invalid. Having made 
this - proteſtation, they inſtantly fled, and were pro- 
claimed traitors. By letters and pamphlets, which 


were artfully ſpread among the people, their pathons 
were rouzed againſt the king and his council, 'The 


miniſters of Edinburgh took the reſolution to forſake 
their flocks, and to retire to England. And m an 


apology circulated by their management, they anxiouſ- 
ly endeavoured to awaken commiſeration and pity. 
They magnified the dangers which threatened them; 
and they held out, in vindication of their conduct, the 
example of the prophets, the apoſtles, the martyrs, and 
of Chriſt himſelt, who all concurred, they ſaid, in op- 
pofing the ordination of men, when contradictory to 
the will of heaven, and in declining the rage of the 
enemies of God. The king appointed his own chap- 
lains and the archbiſhop of St Andrew's to perform the 
miniſterial functions in his capital. The clergy over 
Scotland were commanded to ſubſeribe a declaration, 
which imported the ſapremacy of the king over the 


church, and their ſubmiſſion to the authority of the bi- 


ſhops. The national ferments ſtill increaſed in violence. 
Many miniſters refuſed to ſubſcribe this declaration, 
and were deprived of their livings. It was contended, 
that to make the king fupreme over the church was no 
better than to ſet up a new pope, and to commit trea- 
fon againſt Jeſus Chriſt. It was urged, that to over- 
throw afſemblies and preſbyteries, and to give dominion 
to biſhops, was not only to overſet the eſtabliſhed poli- 
ty of the church, but to deſtroy religion itſelf, For 
the biſhops were the ſlaves of the court, were ſchiſma- 
tical m their opinions, and depraved in their lives. It 
was affirmed, that hereſy, atheiſm, and popery, would 
ſtrike a deep root, and grow into ſtrength. And the 
people were taught to believe, that the biſhops would 
corrupt the nation into a reſemblance with themſelves ; 
and that there everywhere prevailed diſſimulation and 
blaſphemy, perſecution and obſcenity, the profanation 
of the ſcriptures, and the breach of faith, covetouſneſs, 
perjury, and facrilege. It was reported abroad, that 
the miniſters alone were entruſted with ecclefiaſtical 
functions, and with the {word of the word; and that 
it was moſt wicked and profane to imagine, that Jeſus 
Chriſt had ever committed the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven to civil magiſtrates and their ſervants or de- 
ties. 
"While the clergy were thus impotently venting their 
wrath, Elizabeth, alarmed beyond meaſure at this ſud- 
den revolution, and terrified by a confeſſion extorted 
by the rack from one Francis 'Throgmorton, concern- 
ing a combination of the Catholic princes to invade 
England, began to treat with Mary in a more fincere 
manner than uſual ; but having gained over to her fide 
the earl of Arran, the only man of activity in Scot- 
land, the reſolved to proceed to extremities with the 
queen of Scots. The Roman Catholics, both at home 
and abroad, were inflamed againſt her with a boundlefs 
and implacable rage. There prevailed many rumonrs 
of plots and conſpiracies againſt her kingdom and her 
life. Books were publiſhed, which detailed her crael- 
ties and injuſtice to Mary in the moſt indignant lan- 
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Scotland. by the heralds, Mr Robert Pont miniſter of St Cath- 
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of every condition and de 
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guage of reproach, and which recommended her aſſaſ- 
ation as a moſt meritorious act. The carl of Arran 
had explained to her the practices of the queen of Scots 
with her ſon, and had diſcovered the intrigues of the 
Catholic princes to gain him to their views, While 
her ſenſibilities and fears were ſeverely excruciating 
to her, circumſtances happened which confirmed them 
in their ſtrength, and provoked her to give the fulleſt 
ſcope to the malignity of her paſſions. Crichton, a 
Scottiſh Jeſuit, palling into his own country, was taken 
by Netherland pirates; and ſome papers which he had 
torn in pieces and thrown into the ſea being recovered, 
were tranſmitred to England. Sir William Wade put 
them together with dexterity ; and they demonſtrated 
beyond a doubt, that the invaſion of England was con- 
certed by the Pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Guiſe. About this time, too, a remarkable letter was 


Scotland; 


- 


803 
Intended 
invaſion of 
England 
diſcovered. 


804 
Remark- 


mtercepted from Mary to Sir Francis Englefield. She able letter 


complained in it that ſhe could have no reliance upon 
the 3 . of Elizabeth, and that ſhe expected no 
happy i 
her reſtoration and liberty. She urged the advance- 
ment of the t plot ;”” ſhe intimated, that the 
prince her ſon was favourable to the © defignment,” 
and diſpoſed to be directed by her advice; ſhe intreat- 
ed, that every delicacy with regard to her own ſtate 
and condition fhould be laid aſide without fcruple ; 
and ihe aſſured him, that ſhe would moſt willingly ſuf- 
fer perils and dangers, and even death itſelf, to give re- 
lief to the oppreſſed children of the church. Theſe 
diſcoveries, ſo exaſperating to the inquietudes and di- 
ſtreſſes of Elizabeth, were followed by a deep and ge- 
neral conſternation, The terror of an invaſion ſpread 
itſelf with rapidity over England; and the Proteftants, 
while they trembled for the file of their champion, were 
ſtill more alarmed with the dangers which threatened 
their religion. | 

In this ſtate of perplexity and diſtraction, the coun- 
ſellors of Elizabeth did not forget that they had been 
her inſtruments in perſecuting the queen of Scots, and 
of the ſeverities with which ſhe had treated the Roman 
Catholics. They were fully ſenſible, that her great- 


neſs and ſafety were intimately connected with their own; 


and they concurred in indulging her fears, jealouſies, 


from Mary 
intercepted 
x : by Eliza- 
ne to any treaty which might be opened for beth. 
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and reſentment. It was reſolved that Mary ſhould Her death 
periſh, An affociation was formed, to which perſons i- reſolved 


feſſed buſineſs of this aſſociation or ſociety was the pre- 
ſervation of the life of Elizabeth, which it was affirmed 
was in danger, from a conſpiracy to advance ſome pre- 
tended title to the crown; and its members vowed and 
proteſted, by the majeſty of God, to employ their 
whole power, their bodies, lives, and goods, in her ſer- 
vice; to withſtand, as well by force of arms as by other 
methods of revenge, all pertons, of whatſoever nation 
or rank, who ſhould attempt in any form to invade and 
injure her ſafety or her life, and never to deſiſt from 
the forcible purſuit of them till they ſhould be com- 
pletely exterminated. They alſo vowed and proteſted, in 
the preſence of the eternal God, to proſecute to deſtruc- 
tion, any pretended ſucceſſor by whom, or for whom, 
the deteſtable deed of the aſſaſſination of Elizabeth 
ſhould be attempred or committed. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter was in a particular manner the patron of this aſ- 
ſociation ; and the whole influence of Elizabeth and her 

| miniſters 


were invited. The pro- 
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- Scotland. miniſters was exerted to multiply the ſubſcriptions to a 
bond or league which was to prepare the way, and to 
be a foundation for accompliſhing the full deſtruction 

and ruir of the Scottiſh queen. 9 
A combination ſo reſolute and ſo fierce, which point- 
ed to the death of Mary, which threatened her titles 
to the crown of England, and which might defeat the 
ſucceſſion of her ſon, could not fail to excite in her bo- 
ſom the bittereſt anxieties and perturbation. Weary of 
her ſad and long captivity, broken down with calami- 
206 dies, dreading afflictions till more cruel, and willing to 
She propo- take away from Elizabeth every pollible pretence of 
ſcsaſcheme ſeverity, the now framed a ſcheme of accommodation, 
of accom- to which no decent or reaſonable objeftion-eould- be 
modation. made. By Naw, her ſecretary, ſhe preſented it to Eli- 
zabeth and her -privy-council. She proteſted in it, 
that it her liberty ſhould be granted to her, ſhe would 
enter into the cloſeſt amity with Elizabeth, and pay an 
obſervance to her above every other prince of Chriſten- 
dom ; that ſhe would forget all the injuries with which 
the had been loaded, acknowledge Elizabeth to be the 
rightful queen of England, abſtain from any claim to 
her crowu during her life, renounce the title and arms 
of England, which ſhe had uſurped by the command 
of ber huſband the king of France, and reprobate the 
bull from Rome which had depoſed the Englith queen. 
S:.e likewiſe proteſted, that ſhe would enter into the 
aſſociation which had been formed for the ſecurity of 


Elizabeth; and that ſhe would conclude a defenſive 


league with her, provided that it ſhould not be preju- 


dicial to the ancient alliance between Scotland and 


France ; and that nothing ſhould be done during the 
life of the Engliſh queen, or aiter her death, which 
ſhould invalidate her titles to the crown of England, or 
thoſe of her ſon. As a confirmation of thele articles, 
ſhe profeſſed that ſhe would conſent to ſtay in Eng- 
land fur ſome time as an hoſtage; and that if ſhe was 
permitted to retire from the dominions ot Elizabeth, 
the would ſurrender proper and acceptable perſons as 
ſureties. She alſo proteſted, that the would make no 
alterations in Scotland; and that, upon the repeal of 
what had been enacted there to her diſgrace, ſhe would 
bury in oblivion all the injuries ſhe had received from 
her ſubjects: that ſhe would recommend to the king 
her ſon thoie counſellors who were molt attached to 
England, and that the would employ herſelf to recon- 
cile him to the fugitive nobles: that the would take no 
ſteps about his marriage without acquainting the queen 
of England; and that, to give the greater firmneſs to 
te propoſed accommodation, it was her defire that 
he thould be called as a party to it: and, in fine, the af- 
firmed, that the would procure the king of France and 
the princes of Lorraine to be guarantees tor the per- 
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Hypocriſy formance of her engagements. Elizabeth, who was 
a trea> ſkilſul in hypocriſy, diſcovered the moſt deciſive ſymp- 
Chery of Vol. XVII. | 
Elizabeth, 
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toms of ſatisfaction and joy when theſe overtures were Scotland. 
communicated to her. She made no advances, how 
ever, to conclude an accommodation with Mary ; and 
her miniſters and courtiers exclaimed againſt lenient 
It was loudly infiited, that the 
liberty of Mary would be the death of Elizabeth; that 
her aſſociation with her ſon would be the ruin both of 
England and Scotland ; and that her elevation to power 
would extend the empire of Popery, and give a deadly 
blow to the doctrines of the reformation. 

In the mean time an act of attainder had paſſed 
againit che fugitive nebles, and their eſtates and ho- 
nours were forteited to the king ; who, not ſatisfied 
with this, ſent Patrick maſter of Gray to demand a 
ſurrender of their perſons from the queen of England. 
As this ambaſſador had reſided ſome time in France, 
and been intimate with the duke of Guiſe, he was re- 
commended to Mary: but being a man of no- prin- 
ciples, he eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Eli- 
zabeth; and while he pretended friendſhip to the un- 
fortunate queen, he diſcovered all that he knew of the 8c2 
intentions of her and her ſon. The moſt ſcandalous Fallc re- 
falſehoods were forged againit Mary; and the leſs ſhe Ports raiſed 
was apparently able to execute, the more ſhe was ſaid —_— 2 
to delign, That an unhappy woman, confined and == N 
guarded with the utmoſt vigilance, who had not for . 
many years ſufficient intereſt to procure a decent treat- 
ment tor herſelf, thould be able to carry on fuch cloſe 
and powerful negociations with different princes as 
were imputed to her, is an abſurdity which it mult for 
ever be impoſſible to reconcile. That ſhe had an amour 
with her keeper the earl of Shrewſbury, as was now 
reported, might be; though of this there is no proof. 
This, however, could icarce be treaſon againſt Eliza- 
beth (x): yet, on account of this, Mary was commit- 
ted to the charge of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, zealous puritans, and who, it was hoped, would 
treat her with ſuch ſeverity as might drive her to de- 
ſpair, and induce her to commit ſome raſh action.— g- 
The earl of Leiceſter, ſaid to be Elizabeth's paramour, Aſſaſſins 
even ventured to ſend aſſaſſins, on purpoſe, by the mur- ſent to 
der of Mary, at once to deliver his miſtreſs from her murder 
fears. But the mew keepers of the caltle, though re- * 
ligious bigots, were men of ſtrict probity, and rejected 
with ſcorn ſuch an infamous tranſaction. In 1585, 
Mary began to feel all the rigours of a ſevere impriſon- 
ment. She had been removed from Sheffield to tbe 
caſtle of Tutbury; and under her new keepers ſhe ex- 
perienced a treatment which was in the higheſt degree Sto 
unjuſt, diſreſpecttul, and acrimonious. Two apart- She is con- 
ments or chambers only were allotted to her, and they ane Tags 
were {mall and inconvenient, meanly furniſhed, and ſo ke 
full of apertures and chinks, that they could not pro- 288 
tect her againſt the inclemencies of the weather. The 
liberty of going abroad for pleaſure or exerciſe was de- 


M nied 


private lite. 
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(x) Amidſt the infamous calumnies which this princeſs was ſolicitous to fix upon the queen of Scots, it muſt 
excite the higheſt indignation to conſider her own contempt of chattity, and the unprincipled licentiouſneſs of her 
See Haynes's Colle&. of State Papers, p. 99, &c. 
burning with unquenchable deſires; and vain of her haggard and cadaverous form, fought to allure to her many 
lovers. See Murdin, p 558, 560, 65 7, 718, 719. and the diſcoveries of a writer, whoſe pen, elegant, poignant, 
inquiſitive, and polite, improves and embelliſh-s every topic that it canvalles ; Walpole, Catalogue of royal and 
noble Authors, vol. i. p. 126. [Stuart, vol, ti. p. 282, note] BOY: 


Even when palſied with age, the was yet 
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Scotland. nied to her. She was aſſailed by rheumatiſms and other 
ww maladies; and her phyſician would not undertake to 
effect a cure, or even to procure her any eaſe, unleſs 
ſhe ſhould be removed to a more commodious dwelling. 
Applications for this purges were frequently made, 
and uniformly rejected. ere, however, her own af- 
flictions did not extinguiſh in her mind her ſenſibility 
for the misfortunes of others; and ſhe often indulged 

herſelf in the ſatisfaction of employing a ſervant to 
through the village of Tutbury in ſearch of objects of 
diſtreſs, to whom ſhe might deal out her charity. But 
her inhuman keepers, envying her this pleaſure, com- 
manded her to abſtain from it. Imputing their rigour 
to a ſuſpicious fidelity, ſhe defired that her ſervant 
might, on theſe occaſions, be accompanied by one of 
the ſoldiers of their guard, or by the conſtable. of the 
village. But they would not alter their prohibition. 
They reſuſed to her the exerciſe of the Chriſtian duty 
of diſpenſing an alms; and they would not allow her 
the ſoft conſolation of moiſtening her eye with for- 
rows not her own. To inſult her the more, the caſtle 
of Tutbury was converted into a common jail. A 
young man, whoſe crime was the profeſſion of the Ro- 
miſh religion, was committed to a chamber which was 
oppoſite to her window, in order that he might be per- 
ſecuted in her ſight with a peſtilent cruelty. Notwith- 
ſanding his cries and reſiſtance, he was dragged every: 
morning to hear prayers, and to join in the proteſtant 
worſhip ; and after enduring ſeveral weeks this extraor- 
dinary violence to his conſcience, he was unmercifully 
ſtrangled without any form of law or juſtice. Mary 
remonſtrated with warmth to Elizabeth againſt indig- 
nities ſo ſhocking and ſo horrible; but inſtead of ob- 
taining conſolation or relief, ſhe was involved more 
deeply in woe, and expoſed to ſtill harder inventions of 

malice and of anger. 

In the mid of her misfortunes. Mary had ill ſola- 
8:1 oed herſelf with hope; and from the exertions of her 
Flizabeth fon ſhe naturally expected a ſuperlative advantage. He 
ſows diſ- had hitherto behaved with a becoming cordiality ; and 
ſenſion be- in the negociation which ſhe had opened with him for 
tween Ma- her aſſociation in the government, he had been ſtudi- 
2 her us to pleaſe and flatter her. He had informed her 
: by a particular diſpatch, that he found the greateſt 
comfort in her maternal tenderneſs, and that he would 
accompliſh her commands with humility and expedi- 
tion; that he would not fail to ratify her union and 
aſſociation with him in the government; that it would 
be his moſt earneſt endeavour to reconcile their com- 
mon ſubjects to that meaſure ; and that ſhe might ex- 
pet from him, during his life, every ſatisfaction and 
duty which a good mother could promiſe to herſelf 
from an affetionate and obedient ſon, But theſe fair 
bloſſoms of kindneſs and love were all blaſted by the 
treacherous arts of Elizabeth. By the maſter of Gray, 
who had obtained an aſcendant over James, ſhe turned 
from Mary bis affections. He delayed to ratify her 
affociation in the government; and he even appeared 
to be unwilling to preſs Elizabeth on the ſubject of 
her liberty. The maſter of Gray had convinced him, 
that if any favour was ſhown to Mary by the queen of 
England, it would terminate in his kumiliation. He 
aſſured him, that if his mother were again to mount 
the Scottiſh throne, her zeal for Popery would induce 
her to ſeek a huſband in che houſe of Auſtria; that 
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ſhe would difſolve his aſſoeiation with her in the go- Scotland. 
verument, on the pretence of his attachment to the re. 
formed doctrines z and that he would not only loſe the 
glory of his preſent power, but endanger his proſpects 
of ſucceſſion., Mary expoſtulated with him by letter 
upon the timidity and coldnefs of. his behaviour ; and 
be returned her an anſwer full of diſreſpect, in which 
he intimated his reſolution to conſider her in no other 
character than as a queen- mother. Her amazement, in- 
dignation, and grief, were infinite, She wrote to Ca- 
ſtelnau the French ambaſſador to inform him of ber 
inquietudes and 'anguith. © My fon (faid the) is un- 
grateful; and I'defire that the king your maſter ſhall 
conſider him no longer as a ſovereign. In your future 
diſpatches, abſtain from giving him the title of king. 
I am his queen and his ſovereign; and while I live, 
and contioue at variance with him, he can at the beſt 
be but an uſurper. From him I derive no luſtre ; and 
without me he could only have been lord Darnley or 
the earl of Lenox ; for I raiſed his father from being 
my ſubje& to be my huſband. I aſk from him nothing 
that is his; what I claim is my own ; and if he perſiſts 
in his courſe of impiety and ingratitude, I will ' beſtow 
upon him my malediction, and deprive him not only 
of all right to Scotland, but of all the dignity and 
grandeur to which he may ſucceed through me. My 
enemies ſhall not enjoy the advantages they expect from 
him. For to the king of Spain I will convey, in the 
ampleſt form, my claims, titles, and greatneſs,” 

Elizabeth having thus found means to ſow diſſen- 
ſions between the queen of Scots and her ſon, did not 
fail to make the beſt uſe ſhe could of the quarrel for 13 
her own advantage. The Pope, the duke of Guiſe, Alliance 
and the king of Spain, had concluded an alliance, call- of the Po- 
ed the holy league, for the extirpation of the Proteſtant piſh pow- 
religion all over Europe. Elizabeth was thrown into ce _ 
the greateſt conſternation on this account; and the Elizabeth, 
idea of a counter aſſociation among the Proteſtant 
princes of Europe immediately ſuggeſted itſelf. Sir 
Edward Wotton was deputed to Scotland; and fo com- 
pletely gained upon the imbecility of James, that he 
concluded a firm alliance with Elizabeth, without ma- 813 
king any ſtipulation in favour of his mother. Nay, fo Mean and 
far was he the dupe of this ambaſſador and his miſtreſs, 3 
that he allowed himſelf to be perſuaded to take into - 4, ago 
his favour Mr Archibald Douglas, one of the murder- 
ers of Lord Darnley ; and, as if all this had not been 
ſufficient, he appointed this aſſaſſin to be his ambaſſador 
for England. | | 

Mary, thus abandoned by all the world, in the hands 


of her molt inveterate and cruel enemy, fell a victim to 814 


her reſentment and treachery in the year 15879, A Account of 
plot of aſſaſſmation had been formed in the ſpring of Babing- 
the year 1586 againſt the Engliſh queen; partly with - gp 
a view to reltore the Scottiſh princeſs ; but chiefly from nb 

a motive to ſerve the intereſts of the Roman Catholic Elizabeth. 
religion. This conſpiracy, which originated with Ro- 

mai Catholic prieſts and perſons of little note, was 

ſoon imparted to Mr. Babington, a perſon of great for- 

tune, of many accomplithments, and who had before 

that time diſcovered himſelf to be a zealous. friend of 

queen Mary, That ſhe had correſponded with Ba- 
bington there is no doubt ; but it was ſome years 
previous to the formation of the plot. A long fi- 

lence had taken place between them; and Morgan, 
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'$CO 
one of the Engliſh fugitives / in France, and a warm 
friend of Mary's, in the month of May 1586, wrote a 
letter to her, repeatedly and in the moſt preſſing man- 
ner recommending a revival of that correſpondence. 
In conſequence of which, in her anſwer to Morgan, 
dated the 27th day of July, ſhe informed him, that ſhe 
had made all apologies in her power to Babington, for 
not having written to him for ſo long a ſpace ; that he 


had generouſly offered himſelf and all his fortune in her 
cauſe; and that, agreeably to Morgan's advice, ſhe 


acceſſory to it. 


* Murdin, 
327. 
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would do her beſt to retain him in her intereſts; but 


ſhe throws out no hint of her knowledge of the intend- 


ed aſſaſſination. On the very ſame day ſhe wrote like- 
wiſe to Paget, another of her moſt confidential friends; 
but not a word in it with reſpect to Babington's ſcheme 
of cutting off the Engliſh queen. To Morgan and to 
Paget ſhe certainly would have communicated her mind, 
more readily and more particularly than to Babington, 
and have conſulted them about the plot, had ſhe been 
Indeed it ſeerns to have been part of 
the policy of Mary's friends to keep her a ſtranger to 
all clandeſtine and hazardous undertakings in her fa- 
vour. To be convinced of this, we have only to re- 
colle& that Morgan, in a letter of the fourth of July, 
expreſsly, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, recommended to 
have no intelligence at all with Ballard *, who was 
one of the original contrivers of the plot, and who was 
the very perſon who communicated it to Babington, 
The queen, in conſequence of this, {hut the door againſt 
all correſpondence, if it ſhould be offered, with that 
perſon . At the ſame time, Morgan aſſigned no par- 
ticular reaſons for that advice; ſo cautious was he 
about giving the queen any information on the ſubject ; 
What he ſaid was generally and ſtudiouſly ob- 
ſcure; © Ballard (ſaid he, only) is intent on ſome mat- 
ters of 'conſequence, the iſſue of which is uncertain,” 
He even went farther, and charged Ballard himſelf to 
abſtain in anywiſe from opening his views to the queen 
of Scots. 

The conſpiracy which goes under the name of Ba- 
bington was completely dete&ged by the court in the 
month of June: The names, proceedings, and reſi- 
dences, of thoſe engaged in it were then known: The 
blow might be ſoun ſtruck : The life of Elizabeth was 
in imminent hazard. The conſpirators, however, were 
not apprehended ; they were permitted to enjoy com- 
plete liberty; treated as if there were not the leaſt ſuſ- 


picion againſt them; and in this free and quiet ſtate, 


were they ſuffered to continue till the beginning of Au- 
guſt, for a period it ſhould ſeem of near two months, 
What could be the reaſons for ſuch a conduct? From 
what cauſes did the council of England ſuſpend the 
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juſt vengeance of the laws, and leave their queen's liſe Scotland, 
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(till in jeopardy ? Was it on purpoſe to procure more 
conſpirators, and involve others in the erime ? 

Mary queen of Scots continued ſtill detached from 
Babington and his aſſociates. Their deſtruction was a 
{mall matter compared with her's. Could ſhe be de- 
coyed into the plot, things would put on a very new 
face: Babington's conſpiracy, which in reality occa- 
ſioned little dread, as it was early found out, and well 

uarded againſt, would prove one of the molt grateful 
incidents in queen Elizabeth's reign. Elizabeth's mi- 
niſters, too, knew how much they had rendered them- 
ſelves juſtly obnoxious to the Scottiſh princeſs ; Should 
ſhe come to mount the throne of England, their down- 
fall was inevitable; from which, it ſhould ſeem, is to be 
explained, why they were even more zealous than their 
miſtreſs to accompliſh her ruin. 


| ors 
Of theſe, Sir Francis Walſingham ſecretary of ſtate Art 21d 
appears to have taken upon himſelf the chief manage- treachery 


ment in concerting a plan of operations againſt the 
queen of Scots; and as a model, he ſeems to have had 
in his eye that which was purſued upon a former occa- 
ſion by the earl of Murray. His ſpies having early 
got into the confidence of the lower ſort of the conſpi- 
rators, he now employed the very agency of the latter 
for his purpoſes. Learning that a packet from France 
was intended to be conveyed by them to queen Mary, 
and by the hands of one Gilbert Gifford a prieſt, whom 
he had ſecretly gained over from their aſſociation, he 
wrote a letter to Sir Amias Paulet, who had now the 
cuſtody of the Scottiſh queen, requeſting that one of 
his domeſtics might be permitted to take a bribe for 
conveying that packet to the captive princeſs. This 
was on purpoſe to communicate to her a letter forged 
in the name of Babington, in which that conſpirator 
was made to impart to the Scottiſh queen bis ſcheme 
of aſſaſſination, and to claim rewards to the perpetra- 
tors of the deed. Paulet, however, to his honour, re- 
fuſed to comply with the requeſt of Walſingham ; 
upon which Gifford corrupted a brewer in the neigh- 
bourhood, who put his letters to Mary in a hole in the 
caltle-wall. By the ſame conveyance it was thought 
that Mary would anfwer the letters ; but it appears that 
ſhe never ſaw them, and that of courſe no return was 
made (v). It was then contrived that anſwers, in the 
name ot the queen of Scots to Gifford, ſhould be ſound 
in the hole of the wall. Walſingham, to whom theſe 
letters were carried, proceeded formally to decipher 
them by the help of one Thomas Philips, a perſon 
{killed in theſe matters; and after exact copies were 
taken of them, it is ſaid that they were all artfully 
ſealed and ſent off to the perſons to whom they were 
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(x) Dr Robertſon of Dalmeny, who, in his Hiſtory of Mary queen of Scots, has thrown much light upon 


thoſe dark tranſactions of Elizabeth's nefarious minitters, thinks it not improbable that an anſwer to Babing- 
ton's letter was written by the Scottiſh queen's ſecretaries. Although they could not communicate that letter 
to herſelf, on account ef her known abhorrence of aſſaſſination, they perhaps wrote a diſpatch in her name, ap- 
proving of it; tempted by the proſpect of eſcaping from impriſonment, and of their miltreſs being ſeated on the 
throne of England. This diſpatch being conveyed through the ſame chink of the wall, was carried by Gifford 
to Walſingham ; opened; deciphered, and copied by him; and then ſent to Babington. Camden informs us, 
that Wallmgham artfully forged a poltſcript in the ſame cipher to this diſpatch; in which queen Mary was 
made to requeſt of Babington to inform her particularly of the names of his accomplices, and of others waa. 


were friends to the cauſe. 
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Scotland. directed. It appears, however, that only the letters di- 
——— reed to Babington were ſent to him ; and the anſwers 
which he made to the queen's ſuppoſed letters were 
carried directly to Walſingham. A foundation for 
criminating Mary being thus laid, the conſpirators were 
quickly diſcovered, as being already known, and ſuffer- 
ed the death of traitors. 'The unhappy princeſs eager- 
816 ly watched by Paulet, and unacquainted with the = 


Mary is occurrences, received a viſit from Sir Thomas Gorges. 
charged This envoy, as inſtructed by Elizabeth, ſurpriſed her 
veto when ſhe had mounted her horſe to take the pleaſure 


of the chace. His ſalution was abrupt and uncere- 
monious ; and after informing her of the diſcovery and 
circumſtances of the conſpiracy of Babington, he rude- 
ly charged her with a concern in it. Her aſtoniſhment 
was great, and ſhe defired to return to her chamber : 
but this favour was refuſed to her ; and after being car- 
ried from one houſe to another, in an anxious and per- 
plexing uncertainty, ſhe was committed to Fotheringay 
caſtle in Northamptonſhire. Naw and Curl, her two 
ſecretaries, the former a Frenchman, the latter a native 
of Scotland, were taken into cuſtody. Paulet break- 
ing open the doors of her private cloſet, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of her money, which amounted not to more than 
7000 crowns. Her.cabinets were carefully ſealed up ; 
and being ſent to London, were examined in the pre- 
ſence of Elizabeth. They contained many diſpatches 
from perſons beyond the ſea, copies of letters which 
had been dictated by her, and about 60 tables of ci- 
phers and characters. There were alſo diſcovered in 
them many diſpatches to her from Engliſh noblemen, 
which were full of admiration and reſpect. Theſe 
Elizabeth concealed ; but their authors ſuſpecting that 
they were known, fought to purchaſe her forgiveneſs 
by the molt abje&t proteſtations of an attachment to 
her perſon, and by the exerciſe of the moit inveterate 
enmity to the queen of Scots. Naw and Curl decla- 
red, that the copies of her letters were in their hand- 
writing. They had been dictated by her in the French 
language to Naw, tranſlated into Engliſh by Curl, and 
then put into cypher. They contained not, however, 
any matters with which ſhe could be reproached or cri- 
minated. It was upon the foundation of the letters 
which Gifford had communicated to Walſingham that 
her guilt was to be inferred ; and with copies of theſe, 
and with an atteſted account of the conſpiracy of Ba- 
bington and his aſſociates, Sir Edward Wotton was 
now diſpatched into France to accuſe her to Henry IIL 
and to explain to him the dangers to which Elizabeth 
was expoſed from the machinations and practices of the 
Engliſh exiles. 


Delia The privy-counſellors of Elizabeth deliberated upon 
tions on the moſt proper method of proceeding againſt Mary. 


the method To ſome it appeared, that as ſhe was only acceſſory to 
of Powe the plot, and not the deſigner of it, the molt eligible 
8 againlt ſeverity to be exerciſed againſt her was a cloſer and more 
. rigoreus confinement; and they endeavoured to fortify 
this opinion, by obſerving, that ſhe was ſickly, and 

could not live long. By others who were haunted by 

the terrors of Popery, it was urged, that ſhe ought to 

be put inſtantly to death by the formalities of the law. 

The earl of Leiceſter recommended it as molt prudent 

to diſpatch her ſecretly by poiſon. But this council 

was rejected as mean, diſgraceful, and violent. 'The 

lawyers were of opinion, that ſhe might be tried upon 


* 
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the ſtature of Edward III.; by which it was enactedd Scotlang. 
to be treaſon” to imagine the deſtruction of the ſove - 2 
reign, to make war againſt his kingdom, or to adhere 

to his enemies, Elizabeth, however and her miniſters 

had provided a more plauſible foundation for her trial. 

This was a parliamentary ſtatute approving the act of 
aſſociation. As it had been paſſed while Mary was in 
England, it was argued, that ſhe was bound by it in a 

local allegiance to Elizabeth. The next point of de- 

bate was the deſignation under which it was moſt ad- 

viſible to arraign her. To employ a foreign name and 
title as directly deſcriptive of her, was not judged to be 
conſiſtent with the law of England. It was therefore 
reſolved to deſign her Mary, daughter and heir of 
James V, king ot Scotland, and commonly called queen 
of Scots, and dowager of France.” ' 818 

This reſolution being once taken, Elizabeth next ap- Commiſ- 
pointed above 40 peers or privy-counſellors, and five fiouers ap- 
judges, beſtowing upon them in a body, or upon the 452 to 
eater part of them, abſolute power and authority to her. 

inquire into the matters compaſſed and imagined againſt 

her by the Scottiſh princeſs, and to paſs ſentence ac- 
cording to the ſpirit and tenor of the act which had 

been paſſed. Of theſe commiſſioners a great majority 
proceeded to the caſtle of Fotheringay ; and the day 

after their arrival, they deputed to Mary, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker a 
public notary, to deliver to her a letter from Elizabeth. 

In this letter the Engliſh queen gratified her unhappy 
paſſions, and after reproaching Mary with her crimes, 
informed her that commiſſioners were appointed to take 
cognizance of them. 'The Scottiſh princeſs, though 
altoniſhed with the project of being brought to a pub- 

lic trial, was able to preſerve her dignity, and addreſſed yg, 
them with a compoſed manner and air. It is a mat- She objects 
ter (ſaid ſhe) altogether uncommon and ſtrange, that to their ju- 
Elizabeth ſhould command me to ſubmit to a trial, as riſdiction. 
if I were her ſubject. I am an independent ſovereign ; 

and will not tarniſh by any meanneſs my high birth, the 

princes my predeceſſors, and my fon. * and 

miſery have not yet ſo involved me in dejection, as that 

I am to faint and fink under this new calamity and in- 

ſult, I defire that you will remember what I formerly 
pioteſted to Bromley, who is now lord-chancellor, and to 

the lord La War. To ſpeak to me of commiſſioners, 

is a vain mockery of my rank. Kings alone can be my 

peers. The laws of England are unknown to me; and 

I have no counſellors to whoſe wiſdom I can apply for 
inſtruction. My papers and commentaries have been 

taken from me; and no perſon can have the perilous 

courage to appear as my advocate. I have indeed re- 
commended myſelf and my condition to foreign princes ; 

but I am clear of the guilt of having conſpired the de- 

ſtruction of Elizabeth, or of 8 incited any perſon 
whatſvever to deſtroy her. It is only by my own words 

and writings that an imputation -of this kind can be 
ſupported ; and I am conſcious beyond the poſlibility 

of a doubt, that theſe evidences cannot be employed 

againlt me.” The day after the had in this manner re- 

fuſed to all w the juriſdicti n of the commiſſioners, 

Paulet and Barker returned to her, and informed her 

that they had put her ſpeech into writing, and dc<fired 

to know it ſhe would abide by it. She heard it read 
diſtinctly, acknowledged ir to be rightly taken, and 

avowed her readineſs to perſiſt in the ſentiments ſhe had 

| p delivered 
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Seotland, delivered. But ſhe added, there was a circumſtance to The aceuſation preferred to my prejudice is a moſt Scotland. 
W bich ſhe had omitted to ſpeak. © Your queen (faid deteſtable calumny, I was not engaged with Babing- 871 
/ 3 affects in ber letter to obſerve, that I am ſubje& ton in his conſpiracy; and I am altogether innocent of Mary's 
to the laws of England, becauſe I have lived under their having plotted the death of Elizabeth. The copies ot deſence. 
protection. This ſentiment and mode of thinking are Babington's letters which have been produced, may in- gtuart. 
very ſurpriſing to me. I came into England to crave deed be taken from originals which are genuine; but 


her aſſiſtance and aid; and, ever ſince, I have been con- 
fined to a priſon. The miſeries of captivity cannot be 
called a protection, and the treatment I have ſuffered is 
a violation of all law.“ ; 

This afflicted but undaunted princeſs, after having 
thus {corned the competency and repelled the pretexts 
of the commiſſioners, was induced at laſt, by arguments 
under the inſidious maſk of candour and friendſhip, to 
depart from the proper and dignified ground which 
ſhe had taken, and conſent to that mode of the trial 
which had been propoſed. It was repreſented to her 
by Hatton the vice-chamberlain, that by rejecting a 
trial, ſhe injured her own reputation and intereſts, and 
deprived herſelf of the only opportunity of ſetting her 
innocence in a clear light to the preſent and to fu- 
ture times. Impoſed upon by this artifice, ſhe con- 
ſented to make her appearance before the judges ; at 
the ſame time, however, ſhe {till proteſted againſt the 
juriſdiction of the court, and the validity of all their 


it is impoſſible to prove that I ever received them. Nor 
did he receive from me the diſpatches addrefſed to him 
in my name. His confeſſion, and thoſe of his aſſociates, 
which have been urged to eſtabliſh the authority of my 
letters to him, are imperfect and vain. If theſe con- 
ſpirators could have teſtified any circumſtances to my 
hurt, they would not ſo ſoon have been deprived of their 
lives. Tortures, or the fear of the rack, extorted impro- 
per confeſſions from them; and then they were executed. 
Their mouths were opened to utter falſe criminations ; 
and were immediately ſhut for ever, that the truth might 
be buried in their graves. It was no difficult matter 
to obtain ciphers which I had employed; and my ad- 
verſaries are known to be ſuperior to ſcruples. I am 
informed, that Sir Francis Walſingham has been earneſt 
to recommend himſelt to his ſovereign by practices both 
againſt my life and that of my ſon; and the fabrication 
of papers, by which to effectuate my ruin, is a buſineſs 
not unworthy of his ambition. 


An evidence, the moſt 


320 Proceedings. clear and inconteſtable, is neceſſary to overthrow my 
The aceu= After various formalities, the lord-chancellor opened integrity; but proofs, the moſt feeble and ſuſpicious, 
ſation is the caſe; and was followed by Serjeant Gawdry, who are held out againſt me. Let one letter be exhibited, 
preferred proceeded to explain the above ſtatute, and endeavour- Written in my hand, or that bears my ſuperſcription, and 


againſt her. .4 to demonſtrate that ſhe had offended againſt it. He 


then entered into a detail of Babington's conſpiracy ; 
and concluded with affirming, © That Mary knew it, 
had approved it, had promiſed her aſſiſtance, and had 
pointed out the means to effect it.” Proofs of this 
charge were exhibited againſt her, and diſplayed with 
reat art. The letters were read which Sir Francis 
Walängbam had forged, in concert with Gifford, &c. 
and her ſecretaries Naw and Curl. The three ſpies had 
afforded all the neceſſary intelligence about the conſpi- 
racy, upon which to frame a correſpondence between 
Mary and Babington, and upon which diſpatches might 
be fabricated in her name to her foreign friends; and the 
ciphers were furniſhed by her two ſecretaries. But be- 
ſide thefe pretended letters, another ſpecies of evidence 
was held out againſt her. Babington, proud of the diſ- 
patch ſent to him in her name by Walſingham and Git- 
ford, returned an anſwer to it; and a reply from her 
by the ſame agency was tranſmitted to him. Deluded, 
and in teils, he communicated theſe marks of her atten- 
tion to Savage and Ballard, the moſt confidential of his 
aſſociates. His confeſſion and theirs became thus of im- 
portance. Nor were her letters and the confeſſions of 
theſe conſpirators deemed ſufficient veuchers of her 
ailt, Her two ſecretaries, therefore, who had lately 
Prfaken her, were engaged to ſubſcribe a declaration, 
that the diſpatches in her name were written by them 
at her command, and according to her inſtructions. 
Theſe branches of evidence, put together with {kill and 
heightened with all the impoſing colours of eloquence, 
were preſſed upo Mary. Though ſhe had been long 
accuſt med to the perfidious inbumanity of her enemies, 
her amazement was infinite. She loſt not, however, her 
courage; ard her detence was alike expreſſive of her 
penetration and magnanimity. | 


I will inſtantly acknowledge that the charge againſt me 
is ſufficiently ſupported, The declaration of my ſecre- 
taries is the effect of rewards or of terror. They are 
ſtrangers ; and to overcome their virtue was an eaſy at- 
chievement to a queen whoſe power is abſolute, whoſe 
riches are immenſe, and whoſe miniſters are profound and 
daring in intrigues and treachery. I have often had oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect the integrity of Naw ; and Curl, whoſe 
capacity is more limited, was always moſt obſequious 
to him. They may have written many letters in my 
name without my knowledge or participation ; and it 
is not fit that I ſhould bear the blame of their inconſi 
derate boldneſs. They may have put many things into 
diſpatches which are prejudicial to Elizabeth; and they 
may even have ſubſcribed their declaration to my pre- 
judice, under the prepoſſeſſion that the guilt which 
would utterly overwhelm them might be pardoned in 
me. I have never dictated any letter to them which 
can be made to correſpond with their teſtimony. And 
what, let me aſk, would become of the grandeur, the 
virtue, and the ſafety of princes, if they depended upon 
the writings and declarations of ſecretaries? Nor let it 
be forgotten, that by aGing in hoſtility to the duty and 
allegiance which they ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve to me, 
they have utterly incapacitated themſelves from ob- 
taining any credit. The violation of their oath of 
fidelity is an open perjury ; and of fuch men the proteſ- 
tations are nothing. But, if they are yet in life, let 
them be brought before me. The matters they declare 
are ſo important as to require that they ſhould be ex- 
amined in my preſence. It argues not the fairneſs ot 
the proceedings againſt me, that this formality is ne- 
glected. I am alſo without the aſſiſtance of an advocate; 
and, that I might be defenceleſs and weak in the great- 
eſt degree, I have been robbed of my papers and com. 

mentaries. 
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doza, the lord Paget, Charles Paget, the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, and Sir Francis Inglefield, they are moſt un- 
profitable forgeries. For they tend only to ſhow that 
I was employed in encouraging my friends to invade 
England. Now, if I ſhould allow that theſe diſpatches 
were genuine, it could not be inferred from them that 


1 had conſpired the death of Elizabeth, I will even 


confeſs, that I have yielded to the ſtrong impulſes. of 


nature; and that, like a human creature, encompaſſed 


with dangers and inſulted with wrongs, I have exerted 
myſelf to recover my greatneſs and my liberty. The 
efforts I have made can excite no bluſhes in me; for 
the voice of mankind muſt applaud them. Religion, in 
her ſterneſt moments of ſeverity, cannot look to them 
with reproach ; and to conſider them as crimes, is to 
deſpiſe the ſanctimonĩous reverence of hamanity, and to 
give way to the ſuſpicious wretchedneſs of deſpotiſm. 
I have ſought by every art of conceſſion and friendſhip 
to engage my ſiſter to put a period to my ſufferings. 
Invited by her fmiles, I ventured into her kingdom, in 
the pride and gaiety of my youth; and, under her an- 
ger and the miſeries of captivity, I have grown into 


gage. During a calamitous confinement of 20 years, 


my youth, my health, my happineſs, are for ever gone. 
To her tenderneſs and generoſity I have been indebted 
as little as to her juſtice : and, opprefled and agomzing 
with unmerited afflitions and hardſhips, I ſcrupled not 
to beſeech the princes my allies to employ their armies 


to relieve me. Nor will I deny, that I have endeavour- 


ed to promote the advantage and intereſt of the perſe- 
cated Catholics of England. My intreaties in their be- 
half have been even offered with earneſtneſs to queen 
Elizabeth herſelf. But the attainment of my kingdom, 
the recovery of my liberty, and the advancement of 
that religion which I love, could fot induce me to ſtain 
myſelf with the crimes that are objected to me. I would 
diſdain to purchaſe a crown by the aſſaſſination of the 
meanelt of the human race. To accuſe me of ee 
the death of the queen my ſiſter, is to brand me wi 
the infamy which I abhor moſt. It is my nature to em- 
ploy the devotions of Eſther, and not the ſword of Ju- 
dich. Elizabeth herſelf will atteſt, that I have often 
admoniſhed her not to draw upon her head the reſent- 
ment of my friends by the enormity of her cruelties 
to me. My innocence cannot ſincerely be doubted ; 
and it is known to the Almighty God, that I could 
not poſſibly think to forego his mercy, and to ruin my 
ſoul, in order to compaſs a tranſgreſſion fo horrible as 
that of her murder. But amidſt the inclement and un- 
principled pretences which my adverſaries are pleaſed 
to invent to overwhelm me with calamities and anguiſh, 
I can trace and diſcover with eaſe the real cauſes of their 
hoſtility and provocation. My crimes are, my birth, 
the injuries I have been compelled to endure, and my 
religion. I am proud of the firſt; I can forgive the 
ſecond; and the third is a ſource to me of ſuch comfort 
and hope, that for its glory I will be contented that my 
blood thall flow upon the ſcaffold.“ 

To the defence of Mary, no returns were made be- 
ſide ſtout and unſupported affirmations of the truth of 


the evidence produced to her prejudice. In the courſe 


of the trial, however, there occurred ſome incidents 


which deſerve to be related. Lord Burleigh, who 
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are ſaid to have been written by my direction to Men- 


SCO 
was willing to diſcompoſe her, charged her with a frxed 


reſolution of conveying her claims and titles to Fngland 
to the king of Spain. But thongh; in a diſcontented 
humour with her fon, ſhe had threatened to diſinherit 
him, and had even correſponded on the ſubſect with her 
ſelect friends, it appears that this project is to be con- 
ſidered as only a tranſient effect of reſentment and paf- 
ſion. She indeed acknowledged, that the Spaniard pro- 
feſſed to have pretenſions to the kingdom of England, 
and that a book in juſtification of them had been com- 
municated to her. She declared, however, that the had 
incurred the diſpleaſure of many by diſapproving of this 
book; and that no conveyance of her titles to the Spa- 
niard had been ever executed. | 
The trial continued during the ſpace of two days; 
but the commiſſioners avoided to deliver their opinions. 
Lord Burleigh, in whoſe management Elizabeth chief- 
ly confided, and whom the Scottiſh queenj diſcom- 
poſed in no common degree by her ability and vigour, 
being eager to conclude the buſineſs, demanded to 
know if ſhe had any thing to add to what ſhe had 
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urged in her defence. She informed him, that ſhe she dcſires 
would be infinitely pleaſed and gratified, it it ſhould be to be heard 


permitted to her to be heard in her juſtification before 
a tull meeting of the parliament, or before the queen 
and her privy-council, This intimation was unexpect- 
ed; and che requeſt implied in it was rejected. The 
court, in conſequence of previous inſtructions from Eli- 
zabeth, adjourned to a farther day, and appointed that 
the place ot its convention ſhould be the ftar-chamber at 
Weitminſter. It accordingly aſſembled there; and Naw 
and Curl, who had not been produced at Fotheringay- 
caſtle, were now called before the commiſſioners. An 


oath to declare the truth was put to them; and they 


before the 


parliament, 
or hefore 


the quecu. 


definitely affirmed and proteſted that the declaration 


they had ſubſcribed was in every reſpe& juſt and faith- 
ful. Nothing farther remained but to pronounce ſen- 


$2 


tence againſt Mary. The commiſſioners unanimouſly ot 
concurred in delivering it as their verdict or judgment, given 
that ſhe (was a party to the conſpiracy of Babington ; againſt her. 


and that ſhe had compaſſed and imagined matters with- 
in the realm of England tending tothe hurt, death, and 
deſtruction, of the royal perſon of Elizabeth, in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſtatute framed for her protection. Upon. 


the ſame day in which this extraordinary ſentence was 


given, the commiſſioners and the judges of England iſ- 
ſued a declaration, which imported, that it was not to 


derogate in any degree from the titles and honour of the 
king of Scots. 


The ſentence againſt Mary was very ſoon afterwards — 
ratified by the Eugliſh parliament. King James was tence rati- 
ſtruck with horror at hearing of the execution of his fied by the 


monſtrances. France interpoſed in the ſame uneffectual 
manner; and on the 6th of December 1586, Elizabeth 
cauſed the ſentence of the commiſſioners againſt her to 
be proclaimed, After this ſhe was made acquainted 
with her fate, and received the news with the greateſt 
compoſure, and even apparent ſatisfaction. Her keep- 
ers now refuſed to treat her with any reverence or re- 
ſpect. They entered her apartment with their heads 
covered, and made no obeiſance to her. They took 
down her canopy of ſtate, and deprived her of all the 
badges of royalty. By theſe intulting ore nes 
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mother; but that ſpiritleſs prince could ſhow his re- Engliſh 
ſentment no farther than by unavailing embaſſies and re- Par ma 
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they meant to inform ber, that ſhe had ſunk from the 
dignity of a priuceſs, to the abject ſtate of a criminal. 
She ſmiled, and ſaid, In deſpight of your ſovereign 
and ber ſubſervient judges, I will live and die a queen. 
My royal character is indelible ; and I will ſurrender it 
with my ſpirit to the Almighty God, from whom 1 
received it, and to whom my honour and my innocence. 
are fully known,” In this melancholy ſituation Mary 


addreſſed a magnanimons letter to Elizabeth, in which, 


without making the leaſt ſolicitation for her life, ſhe 
only requeſted that her body might be carried to France; 
that ſhe might.be publicly executed ; that her ſervants 
might be permitted to depart out of England unmo- 
leſted, and enjoy the legacies which ſhe bequeathed them. 


But to this letter, no anſwer was given. 


In the mean time James, who had neither addreſs 
nor courage to attempt any thing in behalf of his mo- 
ther, announced her ſituation to his bigotted ſubjects, 
and ordered prayers to be faid for her in all the church- 
es. The form of the petition he preſcribed was framed 
with delicacy and caution, that the clergy might have 
no objection to it. He enjoined them to pray, “ that 
it might pleaſe God to enlighten Mary with the light 
of his truth, and to prote& her from the danger which 
was hanging over her.” His own chaplains, and Mr 
David Lindſay miniſter of Leith, obſerved his command. 
But all the other clergy refuſed to proſtitute their pul- 
pits by preferring any petitions to the Almighty for a 
Papiſt. James, ſhocked with their ſpirit of intolerance 
and ſedition, appointed a new day for prayers to be ſaid 
for Mary, and iſſued a ſtricter injunction to the clergy 
to obey him; and that he might be free himſelf from 
any inſult, he commanded the archbiſhop of St Andrew's 
to preach before him. The eceleſiaſtics, diſguſted with 


his injunction, perſuaded Mr John Cowper, a pro- 


bationer in divinity, to occupy the pulpit deſigned for 


the archbiſhop. When the king entered the church, he 


teſtified his ſurpriſe, but told Cowper, that if he would 
obey his injunction, he might proceed to officiate. 
Cowper rn « that he would do as the ſpirit of 
God would direct him.” The king commanded him 
to retire, and the captain of his guard advanced to com- 
pel him to obedience. The enraged probationer ex- 
claimed, that this violence “ would witneſs againſt the 
king in the great day of the Lord;“ and denounced a 
curſe againſt the ſpectators for not exerting themſelves 
in his defence. The archbiſhop now aſcending the pul- 
pit, performed with propriety the function to which he 
had been called, and took the opportunity to recom- 
mend moderation and charity to the audience, In the 
afternoon Cowper was cited before the privy- council; 
and was accompanied there by Mr Walter Balcanqual 
and Mr William Watſon, two miniſters remarkable for 
their zeal. As a puniſhment for his audacious petu- 


| lence, he was committed to the caſtle of Blackneſs 


and his attendants having diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
an impudent vindication of him, were prohibited from 
preaching during the pleaſure of the king, 

Elizabeth, in the meanwhile, felt the torment and 
diſquiet of unhappy d miſerable paſſions. At times 
ſhe courted the As of ſolitude, and refuſed to be 
conſoled or to ſpeak. In other ſeaſons her ſighs were 
frequent, and ſhe broke out into lond and wild excla- 


mations expreſſive of the ſtate of her mind. Her ſub- 


jects waited the determination of her will under a diſ- 
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tracting agitation and uncertainty. Her miniſters, who Scotland. 
knew that it is the nature of fear to exclude pity, were ST” 


induſtrious in inventing terrifying intelligence, and in 
circulating it through the kingdom. There were ru- 
mours that the Spaniſh fleet had arrived at Milſord ha- 
ven ; that a formidable army of Scottiſh combatants 
was advancing to the capital; that the duke of Guiſe 
had diſembar ked many troops of veteran ſoldiers in Suſ- 
{ex ; that Mary had eſcaped out of priſon, and was col- 
lecting the Engliſh Catholics ; that the northern coun- 
tries bad thrown aſide their allegiance. and that there 
was a new plot to kill Elizabeth, and to reduce Lon- 
don to aſhes. An actual conſpiracy was even maliciouſ- 
ly charged upon L'Aubeſpine the French reſident ; 
and he was forced to withdraw ſrom England in diſ- 
1 From the panic terrors which the miniſters of 

lizabeth were ſo ſtudious to excite, they ſerupled not 
loudly and invariably to infer, that the peace and tran- 
quillity of the kingdom could alone be re-eſtabliſhed by 
the ſpeedy execution of the Scottiſh queen. 
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While the nation was thus artfully prepared for the But ſigns 


deſtruction of Mary, Elizabeth ordered ſecretary Da- 
vidion to bring to her the warrant for her death. Ha- 


ving peruſed it with deliberation, ſhe obſerved that it g. 


was extended in proper terms, and gave it the authori- 
ty of her ſubſcription. She was in a humour ſomewhat 
gay; and demanded of him if he was not ſorry for what 
the had dore. He replied, that it was affliting to him 
to think of the ſtate of public affairs; but that he 
greatly preferred her life to that of the Scottiſh prin- 
cels. She enjoined him to be ſecret, and deſired, that 
before he ſhould deliver the warrant to the chancellor, 
he ſhould carry it to Walſingbam. I fear much 


(laid ſhe, in a merry tone), that the grief of it will 


kill him.“ 

This levity was momentary ; and fears and anxieties 
ſucceeded it. Though ſhe earneſtly deſired the death 
of Mary, ſhe was yet terrified to encounter its infamy. 
She was ſolicitous to accompliſh this baſe tranſaction 
by ſome method which would conceal her conſent to it. 
Alter intimating to Mi Davidſon an anxious wiſh that 
its blame ſhould be removed from her, ſhe counſelled 
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him to join with Walſingham in addreſſing a letter to privately 
Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, recommending murdercd, 


it to them to manifeſt their love to her by ſhedding pri- 
vately the blood of her adverfary. The unlawfulneſs of 


this deed affected Davidſon, and he objeed to it. She 


repeated reſalutely her injunctions, and he departed to 
execute them. A letter under his name and that of 
Wallingham was diſpatched to Mary's keepers, com- 
municating to them her purpoſe. Corrupted by her 


paſſions, and loſt to the ſenſibilities of virtue, Elizabeth 


had now reached the laſt extremity of human wicked- 
neſs. Though a ſovereign princeſs, aud entruſted with 
the cares of a great nation, ſhe bluſhed not to give it in 
charge to her miniſters to enjoin a murder; that this 
murder was connected with every circumſtance that 
could make it moſt frightful and horrid. The victim 
for whoſe blood ſhe thirited was a woman, a queen, a 
relation, who was ſplendid with beauty, eminent in abi- 
lities, magnanimous under misfortunes, and ſmiling with 
innocence. Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, tho? 
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the flayes of religious prejudices, felt an elevation of keeper's re- 
mind which reflected the greateſt diſgrace upon the fuſe. 


lovereign, They conſidered themſelves as groſsly in- 
ſulted 
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ſulted by the purpoſe propoſed to them z and in the re- 
turn they made to Walſingbam, they aſſured him, that 
the queen might command their lives and their proper- 
ty, but that they would never conſent to part wich 
their honour, and to ſtain themfelves and their poſterity 
with the guilt of an aſſaſſination. When Davidfon car- 
ried their diſpatch to her, ſhe broke out into anger, 
Their ſcrupulous delicacy, ſhe faid, was a dainty in- 
fringement of their oath of aſſociation; and they were 
nice, preciſe, and perjured traitors, who could give great 
prbmiſes in words, and atchieve nothing. She told him, 
that the buſineſs could be performed without them; and 
recommended one Wingfield to his notice, who would 
not heſitate to ſtrike the blow. "The aſtoniſhed ſecre- 
tary exclaimed with warmtb againſt a mode of proceed- 
ing ſo dangerous and unwarrantable, He proteſted, 
that if ſhe thould take upon herſelf the blame of this 
deed, it would pollute her with the blackeſt diſhonour; 
and that, if ſhe ſhould diſavow it, ſhe would overthrow 
tor ever the reputation, the eſtates, and-the children, of 
the perſons who ſhould aſſiſt in it. She heard him with 
pain and withdrew from him with precipitation. 

The warrant, after having been communicated to 
Walſingham, was carried to the chancellor, who put 
the great ſeal to it. This formality was hardly con- 
cluded, when a meſſage from Elizabeth prohibited 
Davidſon from waiting upon the chancellor till he 
ſhould receive ſurther inſtructions. Within an hour af- 
ter, he received a ſecond meſſage to the ſame purpoſe. 
He haſtened to court; and Elizabeth aſked eagerly, 
if he had ſeen the chancellor. He anſwered in the affir- 
mative; and ſhe exclaimed with bitterneſs againſt his 
haſte. 
directed him. She continued to expreſs warmly her 
diſpleaſure; but gave no command to ſtop the opera- 
tion of the warrant. In a ſtate of uneaſineſs and appre- 


henſion, he communicated her behaviour to the chancel- 


lor and the privy- council. Theſe courtiers, however, 
who were well acquainted with the arts of their miſtreſs, 
and who knew how to flatter her, paid no-attention to 
him. They perceived, or were ſecretly informed, that 
the deſired to have a pretence upon which to complain 
of the ſecretary, and to deny that he had obeyed her 
inſtructions. They obſerved to him, that by ſubſcrib- 
ing the warrant, ſhe had performed whatever the law 
required of her ; and that it was not proper to delay 
the execution any longer. While they were anxious to 
pleaſe Elizabeth, they were conſcious of their: own 
cruelty. to Mary, and did not imagine they. could be in 
perfect ſecurity while ſhe lived. They diſpatched the 


warrant to earls ot Shrewſbury and Kent, with inftruc- 


tions to them to fulfil its purpoſe. | 

When the two earls and their retinue reached Fo- 
theringay-caſtle, they found that Mary was ſick, and 
repoſing upon her bed. They inſiſted, notwithſtand- 
ing, to be introduced te her. Being informed by her 
ſervants that the meſſage they brought was important 
and preſſing, ſhe prepared to receive them. They were 
conducted into her preſence by Sir Amias Paulet and 
Sir Drue Drury; and with little ſormality they told 
her, that Elizabeth had conſented to her death, and that 


the was to ſuffer the next morning at eight o'clock. 


Then Beale, one of the clerks of the privy-council, who 
accompanied them, read over the warrant, which ſhe 


heard with pious compoſure and unſhaken fortitude. 
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He ſaid, that he had acted exactly as ſhe had 
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They then affected 
She put her hand upon the Scriptures, which lay upon 


the table near her, and ſwore in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


that ſhe never deviſed, conſented to, or purſued the 
death of Elizabeth in any ſhape whatſoever. -- The earl 
of Kent, unwiſely zealous fox the Proteſtant religion, 
excepted againſt her oath'as being made upon a Popiſh 
Bihle. She replied to him mildly, „It is for this ve- 
ry reaſon, my lord, to be relied upon with the greater 


ſecurety; for I eſteem the Popiſh verſon of the Scrip- 


tures to be the moſt authentic.” Indulging his puri- 


tanical fervour, he declaimed againſt popery, counſelled 


her'to renounce its errors, and recommended to her at- 
tention Dr Fletcher, dean of Peterborough. She heard 
him with ſome impatience ; and diſcovered no anxiety 


to be converted by this ecclefiaſtic, whom he repreſent- 


ed as a moſt learned divine. Riſing into a paſſion he ex- 


claimed, that * her life would be the death of their re- 


ligion, and that her death would be its life,” After 
informing him that ſhe was unalterably fixed in her re- 
ligious ſentiments, ſhe defired that her confeſſor might 
have the liberty to repair to her. - The two earls con- 


curred in. obſerving, that their conſciences did not al- 


low them to grant this requeſt. She intimated to them 
the favours 
Elizabeth, and expreſſed a with to know if her ſiſter had 


attended to them. They anſwered; that theſe were 


points upon which they had received no inſtructions, 


She made inquiries concerning her ſecretaries Naw and 


Curl; and aſked, whether it had ever been heard of, in 
the wickedeſt times of the moſt unprincipled nation, 


that the ſervants of a ſovereign princeſs had been ſub- 
They looked 
Bourgoin her phyſi- 
cian, who with her other domeſtics were preſent at this 


orned for the purpoſe of deſtroying her. 
to one another, and were ſilent. 


interview, ſeeing the two earls ready to depart, be- 


ſought them with a pathecic earneſtneſs to reflect up- 


on the ſhort and inadequate portion of time that they 
had allotted to his miſtreſs to prepare herſelf for death. 
He inſiſted, that a reſpe& for her high rank, and the 


multiplicity and importance of her concerns, required at 
leaſt a period of ſome days. They pretended, however, 
not to underſtand the propriety of his petition, and re- 


fuſed it. 


Upon the departure of the two earls, her domeſtics 


or which the had applied by letter to 


= 


to juſtify iheir miſtreſs by entering Scotland. 


into details concerning the conſpiracy of Babington. 


gave a full vent to their afflictions; and while ſhe ex- =, ar 


perienced a melancholy pleaſure in their tears, lamen- death. 


tations, and kindnets, the endeavoured to conſole them. 
Their grief, the ſaid, was altogether unavailing, and 
could neither better her condition nor their own. Her 
cauſe had every thing about it that was moſt honour- 


able; and the miſeries from which ſhe was to be re- 


lieved were the moſt hopeleſs and the moſt afflicting. 


Inſtead of dejection and ſadneſs, ſhe therefore enjoined 


them to be contented. and happy. That ſhe might 
have the more leiſure to ſettle her affairs, ſhe ſupped 
early, and, according to the uſual cuſtom, ſhe eat little. 
While at table, ſhe remarked to Bourgoin her phyſician, 
that the force of truth was inſurmountable ; for that 
the earl of Kent, notwithſtanding the pretence of her 
having conſpired againſt Elizabeth, had plainly inform- 
ed her, that her death would be the ſecurity of their 
religion. When ſupper was over, ſhe ordered all her 
ſervants to appear before her, and treated them 2 
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to her uniform 
employed herſelt in religious duties, and in 

mo in the Lives of the Saints. At her accuſtom- 
ſome 
hours of ſound reſt, the awaked. She then indul 
in pious meditation, and rey of the ſacrament by 
hoſt, which a melancholy 

had induced her to ob- 


* 


preſentiment of ber calamities 


tain from Pius V. | 


Aceount ol At the break of day ſhe arrayed herſelf in rich, but 


the E£xccus 
tion. 


becoming apparel; and callin 

ſhe ordered her will ro be eh. and apologited tor the 
fmallneſs of her ies from her mability to be more 
generous. Following the arrangement ſhe had previ- 


together ber ſervants, 


ouſly made, the then dealt out to them her goods, ward- 


robe, and jewels. To Bourgom her phyſician ſhe com- 
mitted the care of her will, with a charge that he would 


deliver it to her priiicipal executor the duke of Guile. 


her 


two earls that her ſervants might be treated wi 


She alſo entruſted him with tokens of her affection for 
the king of France, the queen-mother, and her relations 
of the houſe o Lorraine. Bidding now an adieu to 
all worldly concerns, the retired to her oratory, where 
ſhe was ſeen ſometimes kneeling at the altar, and ſome- 
times ſtanding motiouleſs with her hands joined, and 
her eyes directed to the heavens. In theſe tender and 
agitated moments ſhe was dwelling upon the memory 

her ſufferings and her virtues, ri poſing her weakneſſes 
in the boſom of ber God, and lifting and ſolacing her 
ſpirit in the contemplation - of his pertections and his 
mercy. While ſhe was thus engaged, Thomas An- 
drews, the high fheriff of the county, announced to 
her, that the hour for her execution was arrived. She 
came forth dreſſed in a gown of black filk ; her petti- 
coat was bordered with crimfon-velvet; a veil of lawn 
bowed out with wire, and edged with bone-lace, was faf- 
tened to her eaul, and hung down to the ground: an 
Agnus Dei was ſuſpended from her neck by a 


poman- 
der chain; her beads were fixed to her girdle ; and ſhe hi 


bore in her hand a crucifix of ivory. Amidſt the 
ſcreams and lamentations of her women ſhe deſcended 
the ſtairs; and in the porch ſhe was received by the 
earls of Kent and Shrew ſbury with their attendants.— 
Here, too, ſhe met Sir Andrew Melvil the maſter of 
her houſehold, whom her keepers had debarred from 
her preſence during many days. Fhrowin himfclf at 
„ and weeping aloud, he deplored his ſad deſ- 
tiny, and the ſorrowful tidings he was to carry into 
Scotland. a n ; 
After ſhe had ſpoken to Melvil, ſhe beſought = 

civili- 
ty, that they might enjoy the prefents ſhe had beſtow- 
ed upon them, and that they might receive a ſafe con- 
duct to depart out of the dominions of Elizabeth. 
Theſe flight farours were readily granted to her. She 
then begged that they mightbe permitted to attend her 
to the ſcaffold, in order x they might be witneſſes of 


ber behaviour at her death. To this requeſt the earl of 


Kent diſcovered a ſtrong reluctance. He faid that they 
would behave with an intemperate paſſion ; and that 
they would practiſe ſuperſtitious formalities, and dip 


their handkerchiefs in her blood; She replied, that ſhe 
was fare that none of their actions would be blameable 
Vor. XVII. | 
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8e © 
the kladneſys which we have mentioned in her life Ha- and that it was but decent that ſome of her women Szotlend. 


affected with the infolent and ſtupid indignity of bis 
malice, and exclaimed, © T am couſin to your miſtreſs, 
and deſcended from Henry VII. I am a dowager of 
France, and the anointed queen of Scotland.” The 


ged earl of Shrewſbury inter poſig, it was agreed that ſhe 


ſhould ſelect two of her women who might aſſiſt her 
in her laſt moments, and a few of her men-ſervants, 
who might behold her demeanour, and report it. 
She entered the hall where ſhe was to ſuffer, and ad- 
vanced with an air of grace and majeſty to the ſcaf- 
fold, which was built at its fartheſt extremity. The 
ſpectators were nume ous. Her magnanimons carriage, 
her beauty, of which the luſtre was yet dazzling, and 
her matchleſs misfortunes, affected them. They gave 
way to contending emotions of awe, admiration, and 
Pity. She aſcended the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep and a 
ſerene aſpect, and turned her eye to the block, the axe, 
and the executioners, The ſpectators were diſſolved in 
tears. A chair was placed for her, in which ſhe ſeated 
herſelf. Silence was commanded ; and Beale read aloud 
the warrant for her death. She heard it attentively, 
yer with a manner from which it might be gatbered 
that her thoughts were employed upon a ſubject more 
important. Fletcher dean of Peterborou h takin 
his ſtation oppoſite to her without the rails of the ſeat. 
fold, began a diſeourſe upon her life, paſt, preſent, and 


to come. He affected to enumerate her treſpaſſes againſt 


Elizabeth, and to deſcribe the love and tenderneſs which 
that princeſs had ſhown to her. He counſelled her to 
repent of her crimes ; and while he inveighed againſt 
her attachment to Popery, he threatened her with ever- 
laſting fire it ſhe ſhould delay to renounce its errors. 
His behaviour was indecent and coarſe in the greateſt 
— g ; and while he meant to inſult her, he inſulted 

il more the religion which he profeſſed, and the ſo- 
vereign whom he flattered. Twice ſhe interrupted him 
with great gentleneſs. But he pertinaciouſly continued 
is exhortations. Raiſing ber voice, ſhe commanded 
him with a reſolute tone to with-hold his indignities and 
menaces, and not to trouble her any more about her 
faith. I was born (ſaid ſhe) in the Roman Catholic 
religion ; I have experienced its comforts during my 
life, in the trying ſeaſons of ſickneſs, calamity, and ſor- 
row; and I am refolved to die in it.“ The two earls, 
aſhamed of the ſavage obſtinacy of his deportment, ad- 
moniſhed him to deſiſt from his ſpeeches, and to con- 
tent himſelf with praying for her converſion. He en- 
tered upon a long prayer; and Mary falling upon her 
knees, and diſregarding him altogether, employed her- 
ſelf in devotions from the office of the Virgin. 

After having performed all her devotiens, her wo- 
men aſſiſted her to diſrobe ; and the executioners offer- 
ing their aid, ſhe repreſſed their forwardneſs by obſerv- 
ing, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to be attended by 
ſuch ſervants, nor to be undreſſed before fo large an aſ- 
fembly. Her upper. garments being laid aſide, ſhe 
drew upon her arms a pair of ſilk gloves. Her women 
and men ſervants burſt out into loud lamentations. She 
put ber finger to her mouth to admoniſh them to be 

lent, and then bade them a final adieu with a ſmile 
that ſeemed to conſole, but that plun them into 
deeper woe. She n ramen ore the block, 
and 


ſhould be about her. The cart Rilt befirating, e was 


Stuart. 


de conſounded.“ 
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She. covered her eyes with a linen 
handkerchief 
and ſtretching forth her 8 with tranquillity, 
and fitting her neck ſor the W 
4% Into thy hands, O God 1 Icommit my ſpirit.“ The 
executioner, from deſigu, from unſki or from 
inquietude, ſtruck three blows before he ſeparated. her 
head from her body. He held it up mangled with 
wounds, and. ſtreaming. with blood; and her hair be- 
ing diſcompoſed, was diſcovered to be already grey with 
afflictions and anxieties. Ihe dean of Peterborough 
alone cried out, © 80 let the enemies of. Elizabeth pe» 
1iſh,” The earl of Kent alone, in a low voice, anſwer- 
ed, © Amen.“ All the other ſpectators were melted 
into the tendereſt ſympathy and forrow, + | 

Her women haſtened to protect her dead body from 
the curioſity of the ſpectators; and ſolaced themſelves 
with the thoughts of mourning. over it undiſturbed 
when they ſhould retire, and. of laying it out in its fune- 
ral garb, But the two earls prohibited them from dif- 
charging theſe melancholy yer pleaſing offices to their 
departed miſtreſs, and drove them from the hall with 
indignity. Bourgoin her phyſician, applied to them 
that he might be permitted to take out her heart for 
the purpoſe of preſerving it, and of carrying it with 
him to France. But they refuſed his intreaty with 
diſdain and anger. Her remains were touched by the 
rude hands of the executioners, who carried them into 
an adjoining apartment; and who, tearing a eloth trom 
an old billiard-table, covered that form, once ſo beauti- 
ful. The block, the cuſhon, the ſcaffold, and the gar- 
ments, which were ſtained with her blood, were con- 
ſumed with fire. Her body, aſter being embalmed and 
committed to a leaden coffin, was buried with rayal 
ſplendour and pomp in the cathedral of Peterborough. 
Elizabeth, who had treated her like a criminal while ſhe 
lived, ſeemed diſpoſed to acknowledge her for a queen 
when ſhe was dead. 8 

On the death of his mother, the full government 
of the kingdom devolved on James her ſen. Elizabeth, 
apprehenſive of his reſentment for her treatment of his 
mother, wrote him a letter, in which ſhe diſclaimed all 
knowledge of the fact. James had received intelligence 
of the murder before the arrival of this letter, which was 
ſent by one Cary. The meſſenger was ſtopped at Ber- 


wick by an order from the king, telling him, that, if 


Mary had been executed, he ſhould proceed at his pe- 
ril. James ſhut himſelf up in Dalkeith caſtle, in order 
to indulge himſelf in grief ; but the natural levity and 
imbecility of his mind prevented him ſrom acting in 
any degree as became him. Inſtead of reſolutely adhe- 
ring to his firſt determination of not allowing Cary to 
ſet foot in Scotland, he in a few days gave his conſent 
that he ſhould be admitted to an audience of certain 
members of his privy-council, who took a rag to 
the borders on purpoſe to wait upon him, this con- 
ference, Cary demanded that the league of amity between 
the two kingdoms ſhould be inviolably obierved. He 
faid that his miſtreſs was grieved at the death of Mary, 


which had happened without her conſent ; and, in Eli- 
zabeth's name, offered any ſatisfaction that James could 
demand. The Scots commiſſioners. treated Cary's 


fpeech and propoſal with becoming diſdain. Tbey ob- 
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Scrtland. and faid, In thee, O Lord l do I truſt, let me never ferved, that they amounted to ho more chen to know Scotland 


in which the cuchariſt had been incloſed; 


„ 175 
80 0 
whether James was dif] 


mined to revenge it, and to intereſt in their quarrel the 
other princes of Europe. Upon this Cary delivered 
to them the letter from Elinabeth, with a de- 


t fell hifmather's blood TY Y 


_— | 
: 


adding, that the Scottiſh-nobility. and people were deter : 


claration of his own concerning the murder of the queen; 


and it does not appear that he proceeded farther. - 

This reception of her ambaſſador threw Elizabeth in- 

to the utmoſt conſternation. She was apprehenſive that 
ames would join his force to that of Spain, and entire- 


overwhelm her; and had the reſentment or the ſpirit 


of the king been equal to that of the nation, it is pro- 
bable that the haughty Engliſh princeſs would have been 
made ſeverely to repent perfidy and crueky. It 
doth, not, however, appear, that James had any ſerious 
intention of calling Elizabeth to an account for the 
murder of his mother; for which perhaps, his natural 
imbecilicy may be urged as an excuſe, though it is more 
probable that his own neceflity for money had ſwallowed 
up every other conſideration. - By the league formerly 
concluded with England, it had been agreed that Eliza- 
beth ſhould pay an annual penſion to the king of Scot- 


land. James had neither economy to make his own re- 


venue anſwer his purpoſes, nor addreſs to get it increa- 
ſed. He was therefore always in want; and as Eliza- 


beth had plenty to ſpare, her friendſhip became a va- 


luable acquiſition. To this conſideration, joined to his 
view of aſcending the Engliſh throne, muſt chiefly be 
aſcribed the little reſentment ſhown by him to the atro- 
ctous conduct of Elizabeth. ö 
Elizabeth was not wanting in the arts of diſſimula- 
tion and treachery now more than formerly. She pro- 
ſecuted and fined ſecretary Davidſon and lord Bur 
leigh for the active part they had taken in 
death. Their puniſhment was indeed much leſs than 
they deſerved, but they certainly did not merit ſuch treat- 
ment at her hands. Walſingham, th-ugh-equally guil- 
ty, yet eſcaped by pretending indiſpoſition, or perhaps 


Mary's puniſhed. 
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eſcaped becauſe the queen had now occaſion for his ſer- 
vices, By her command he drew up a long letter ad- 


dreſſed to lord Thirlſton, king James's prime miniſter ; 
in which he ſhowed the neceſſity of putting Mary to 
death, and the folly of attempting to revenge it. He 
boaſted of the ſuperior force of England to that of Scot- 
land; ſhewed James that he would for ever ruin bis 
pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, by involving the two 
nations in a war ; that he ought nor to truſt to foreign 
alliances ; that the Roman Catholic party were ſo di- 
vided among themſelves, that he could receive little or 
no aſſiſtance from them, even ſuppoſinghim ſo ill advited 
as to change his own religion for Popery, and that they 
would not truſt his ſincerity. Laſtly, he attempted to 
ſhow, that James had already diſcharged. all the duty 
towards his mother and his own. reputation that could 
be expected from an affeQionate ſon and a wiſe king; 
that bis interceding for her, with a concern ſo becoming 
nature, had endeared him to the kingdom of England;; 
755 that it would be madneſs to puſh his reſentment 
er. 6 OY 2 Do 
This letter had all the effect that could be defired. 
James gave an audience to the Engliſh ambaſſador ; and 
being aſſured that his blood was not tainted by the. exe- 
cution of his mother for treaſon againſt Elizabeth, Fen 
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the reign of James, till his acceſſion 
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that he was ſtill capable of ſacceeding to the crown of 
England, he conſented to make up matters, and to ad- 


dreſs the murderer. of his mother by the title of loving 
and affectionate ſiſter. | 


to the crown of 
England dy Elizabeth's death in 1603, affords little 
matter of moment. His ſcandalous conceſſions to Eli- 
zabeth, and his conſtant applications to ber for money, 
filled up the meaſure of Scottiſh meanneſs. Ever ſince 
the expulſion of Mary, the country had in fact been re- 
duced to the condition of an Engliſh province. The 
ſovereign had been tried by the queen of England, and 
executed for treaſon; a crime, in the very nature of the 
thing impoſſible, had not Scotland been in ſubjection to 
England; and to complete all, the contemptible ſucceſ- 
ſor of Mary thought himſelf well off that he was not a 
traitor too, to his ſovereigu the queen of England we 
an. ſuppoſe, for the caſe will admit of no other ſuppo- 
ion. . leer (u | 
During the reign of James, the religious diſturbances 
which began at the reformation, and that violent ſtrug- 


the reign of gle ot the clergy for power which never ceaſed till the 


revolution in 1688, went on with great violence. Con- 
tinual clamours, were raiſed againſt Popery, at the 
ſame time that the very fundamental principles of 
P:pery were held, nay urged in the moſt inſolent man- 
ner, as the effects of immediate inſpiration. Theſe 
were the total independence of the clergy on every 


_ earthly power, at the ſame time that all earthly powers 


were to be ſubjet to them. Their fantaſtic decrees 
were ſuppoſed to be binding in heaven ; and they took 


care that they ſhould be binding on earth, for whoever 


had offenaed ſo far as ta fall under a ſentence of excom- 
munication was declared an outlaw. | 
It is eaſy to ſee that this circumſtance muſt have con- 


1 tributed to diſturb the public tranquillity in a great de- 


gree. But beſides this, the weakneſs of James's govern- 


ment was ſuch, that under the name of peace, the 


whole kingdom was iuvolved in the miſeries of civil war; 


the feudal animoſities revived, and ſlaughter and murder 
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prevailed all over the country. James, fitted only for 
pedantry, diſputed, argued, modelled, and re-modelled, 
the conſtitution to no purpoſe. The clergy continued 
their inſolence, and the laity their violences upon one 
another ; at the ſame time that the king, by his unhap- 
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py eredulity in the operation of demons and witches, Scotland. 
declared a moſt inhuman and bloody war againſt the —Y — 


poor old women, many of whom were burat for the 
imaginary crime of converſing with the devil. 5 

In autumn 1600 happened a remarkable conſpiracy 
againſt the liberty, if not the life, of the king. The at- 
tainder and execution of the earl of Gowrie for the 
part he acted in the raid of Ruthven and for ſubſequent 
practices of treaſon have been already mentioned. His 
ſon, however, bad been reſtored to his paternal dignity 
and eſtates, and: had in conſequence profeſſed gratitude 
and attachment to the king. But the Preſbyterian 
clergy continued to expreſs their approbation of the raid 
of Ruthven, and ts declare on every occaſion that in their 
opinion the earl of Gowrie had ſuffered by an unjuſt 
ſentence. One of the moſt eminent and popular of that 
order of men was preceptor tothe younger Gowrie and 


bis brothers, who, from their frequent converſations 
with him, muſt have been deeply impreſſed with the 


belief that their father was murdered. The paſſion of 
revenge took poſſeſſion of their breaſts ; and having in- 
vited the king from Falkland to the earl of Gowrie's 
bouſe at Perth, under the pretence of ſhowing him a 
ſecret treaſure of foreign gold, which he might lawfully 
appropriate to his own uſe, an attempt was made to 
keep him a cloſe priſoner, with threats of putting bim 
to inſtant death if he ſhould make any attempt to regain 
his liberty. 

The reality of this conſpiracy has been queſtioned by 
many writers, for no other reaſon, as it would appear, 
but. becauſe they could not aſſign a rational motive for 
Gowrie's engaging in ſo hazardous an enterpriſe ; and 
ſome have even inſinuated that the conſpiracy was en- 
tered into by the king againſt Gowrie in order to get 
poſſeſſion of his large eſtates. It has been ſhown how- 
ever by Arnot, in his Criminal Trials, with a force of 
evidence which leaves no room for doubt, that the con- 
ſpiracy was the earl's, who ſeems to have intended that 
the king ſhould be cut off by the hand of an aſſaſſin; 
and the ſame acute and diſcriminating writer has made 
it appear highly probable, that he entertained hopes, in 
the then diſtracted tate of the nation not ill founded, 
of being able to mount the throne of his murdered ſo- 
vereign (z.) From this imminent danger James was re- 


ſcued by his attendants the duke of Lenox, the earl of 


N 2 Marre, 


ah 


— 


(2) The family of Ruthven had long been looked upon as the head of that party which was attached to 


England and the reformation ; and the accompliſhments of the latter Gowrie qualified him to be the leader of 
an enterpriſing faction. The ce he derived from ariſtocratic influence over his extenſive domains, and 
from the attachment of a powerful party in church and ſtate, was embelliſhed with the luſtre of a regal deſcent. 
Thus ambition, as well as revenge, might ſtimulate him to his daring enterpriſe. Indeed, it his attempt was to 
be directed againſt the life of the king, it could no longer be ſafe for him to remain in the condition of a ſub- 
jet: and the indecent and malicious impatation of baſtardy, with which the fanatics reproached king James, 
might afford a plauſible pretext for ſecluding the royal offspring. The family of Hamilton, next heir to the 


_ .crown, had long loſt its popularity, and the earl of Arran, its head, had loſt his judgment; and, though there 


nce bappened in the ſame country, on a ſimilar occaſion. 


undoubtedly were ſeveral families interpoſed between Gowrie and the crown in the ſtrict line of ſucceſſion, 
none of them probably poſſeſſed power and popularity to ſupport their right. But if Gowrie and his brother 
were really endowed with thoſe perſonal accompliſhments which have been ſo highly extolled, and which made 
their countrymen conceive the moſt /anguine hopes of their early virtues ; it is abſurd to ſuppoſe lord Gowrie to 
haye flattered himſelf, that in a country where the church was in danger, where the trumpet of ſedition was ſound- 
ed by the miniſters, who fortified the chief block-houſe of the Lord's Feruſalem, his piety, popularity, and bravery, 
uld ſupply the defect in title, and make him be called, while there were nearer heirs to the crown; as has 


Srotiend. 
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company of gentlemen-adventurers, to whom he gave the inhabitants of the mountains; ſee the article Hiow- 


James ſuc» 


cceds to the 


crown of by the death of Elizabeth, and the fame year took a number of detached hills and mountains, remarkable 
Eugland. 


one another even above the clouds, their interſtices - waſhes the city of Glaſgow, widens in its paſſage to 
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lked ; 


theſe moun- 

were attained by an act of parliament, which n hills 
their name, memory, and dignity, to be | pleaſant 
It may de un- 
| andere of Scotland 
Rurhven to be aboliſbed 3 and their poſterity and far- ſpeak an ancient dialect of the Euglith l age, inter. 
viving brethren to be incapuble of ſacceeding to, or of larded with many terms and ions which hey borrow- 
holding, any offices, honours, or poſfeons. ed immediately from France, in à long ebufte of cor. 
The moſt memorable trunſuction of James's reign, reſpondence with that kingdom: they likewiſe copy 
and that moſt to his honour, is the civilizing/ of the their ſouthern neighhours in their houſes, equipage, 
weſtern iſlanders. For this purpoſe, he inſtituted a habit, induſtry, and application to commerce: - As to 


large privileges for reforming them. The method he Lanpers. They are all, however, 
propoſed was to tranſport numbers of them to his low der the name of Scots, governed by the fame laws, and 
countries in Scotland, and to give their iſlands, which tried by the ſame judges ; and, whatever may be their 
were very improveable, in fee to his lowland fabjets diflenfions at home, they always, when: abroad, ac- 

who ſhould chooſe to reſide in the iſlands. The ex- knowledge and aſſiſt one another as friends and country 

was to be made upon che Lewes, a long range men. Some authors have divided Scotland into that 

of the Ebude : from whence the adventurers expelled Part which lies to the ſouthward of the Frith; nd that 

Murdoch Macleod, the tyrant of the inhabitants. Mac- which hes to the northward z but the true diviſion is, 

leod, however, kept the ſea ; and intercepting a ſhip like that of England, into ſhires, counties, ſtewart- 

which carried one of the chief adventurers, he fent him Ties - or bailiwicks, of which there are above 40 within 
Priſoner to Orkney, after putting the crew to the ſword, the kingdom of Scotland. 7 0 $41 
Macleod was ſoon after betrayed by his own brother, The face of this country | exhibits a very mountain Principal 

and hanged at St Andrew's. The hiſtory of this new ous appearance, eſpecially to the weſt and northward ; moun- 

undertaking is rather dark ; and the ſettlers themſelves but, at the ſame time, it diſplays many large and long . 
ſeem to have been defective in the arts of civilization. tracts of plain ground fit for all the purpoſes of agri- 
The arrangements they made were conſidered by the culture. It is divided from eaſt to well by a chain of 

inhabitants as very oppreflive ; and one Norman, of the huge mountains, known by the name of Grant's bain 
Macleod family, attacked and ſubdued them fo eſfectual- or the Grampian bills. There is another chain called 

ly, that they not only conſented to yield the property the . Pentland bills, which run through Lothian, and 
of the iſlands to him, but engaged to obtain the king's join the mountains of Tweeddale ; a third, called Lam- 
pardon for what he had done. K mer-muir, riſing near the eaſtern coaſt, runs weſtward 

In 1603 James was called to the throne of England through the Merſe: but beſides theſe, there is a vaſt 


ded un- 


final leave of Scotland (a). From this period the hi- for their ſtupendous height and ſteepneſs. There is 
itory of Scotland, being blended with that of England, no country in the world better ſupplied than Scotland 
is included in the article Bx1rain; to which therefore with rivers, lakes, rivulets, and fouritams. ' Over and 
we refer the reader, and ſhall proceed to give a general above the principal rivers of Tweed, Forth, Clyde, 
account of the country. | | Tay, and Spey, there is an-infinity of ſmaller &reams 

The firſt and great diviſion of Scotland is into the that contribute to the beauty, convenience, arid ad- 
Highlands and Lowlands. The former engroſs more vantage of the kingdom. Tweed takes its riſe from 
than one half of Scotland; extending from Dumbar- the borders of Annandale z ſerves as a boundary be- 
tonſhire to the moſt northern part of the iſland, a ſpace tween Scotland and England; and, aſter a long ſer- 
of 200 miles in length, and in breadth from 50 to 100. pentine courſe, diſcharges ' itſelf into the ſea at Ber- 
This tract, however, includes ſeveral extenſive diſtricts wick. Forth riſes in Monteith near Callendar, paſſes 
of low, fruitful ground, inhabited by people who are in by Stirling, and after a courſe of 25 leagnes, runs into 
all reſpects different from the mountaineers. Nothing the arm of the ſea called the Frith of "Forth, which 
can be more ſavage and tremendons to the eye of a divides the coaſt of Lothian from Fife. Clyde takes 
ftranger, than the appearance of the Highlands, com- its riſe from Errick hill, in the ſhire of Las erk; tra- 
poſed of blue rocks and duſky mountains heaped upon verſes the (hire of Clydeſdale, to which it gives name; 


rendered impaſſable by bogs, their” fides embrowned the caſtle of Dumbarton, and forms the frith of Clyde 
with heath, and their ſummits covered with ſnow, | adjoining to the Iriſh ſea. - Tay, the largeſt river in 
which lies all the year unthawed, pouring from their Scotland, derives its ſource from Loch-Tay in Bread- 
jagged ſides a thouſand torrents and roaring catarafts albane ; and, after a ſouth-eaſt courſe, diſcharges iticif 

"3h | | | into 
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(a) In 1589 ar was married to Anne princeſs of Denmark, for whom be made a voyage on berpole to 
that country. This princeſs ſeems to have intermeddled very little with ſtate affairs, ſince we find her ſcarce ever 
mentioned either by Scots or Engliſh hiſtorians. In ber private eonduct ſhe is ſaid to have been As es, 
vindictive, and unfaithful to ber huſband. 44 | ene 
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ebe, into; the Tea. below Dundee. 
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from à lake of the ſame name in hz. and, run- 
ning a north-eaſterly courſe, falls into the German 


ocean, at Spexmouth, Some of the freſh- water lakes 
are beautiful pieces of water, incredibly deep, 


and ſur- 


. . -prikogly extended, There are ſeveral large foreſts of 


fir in Scotland, and a great number of woods; which, 


| however, produce very little timber of any conſequence: 


but the country, in general, is rather bare of trees; and 
in many places neither tree, ſhrub, nor any kind of plan- 
tation, is to be ſeen. The caſe bas been otherwiſe of 
old ; for huge trunks of trees are often dug from un- 
der ground in almoſt every part. of the kingdom. 

In the north of Scotland, the day at midſummer is 
lengthened out to 18 hours and 5 miuutes; ſo that 
the ſhorteſt night does not exceed 5 hours and 55 
minutes : the night and day, in winter, are in che ſame 
proportion. The air of this kingdom is generally moiſt 
and temperate, except upon the tops of high moun- 
tains covered with eternal ſnow, where it is cold, keen, 


and piercing. In other parts it is tempered by warm 
vapours from the ſea, which environs it on three ſides, 


and runs far up into the land by friths, inlets, and in- 


_ _rify the climate, which is tor the moſt part 


dentations. is. neighbourhood of the ſea, and the 


frequency of hills and mountains, produce a conſtant 


undulation in the air, and many hard gales, that pu- 
agreeable 
and healthy. Scotland affords a great variety of ſoil 
in different parts of the country, which, being hilly, 
is in general well adapted to paſturage: not but that 
the Lowlands are as fertile, and, when properly in- 
cloſed and manured, yield as good crops of wheat as 
any grounds in the iſland of Great Britain. The wa- 
ter in Scotland is remarkably pure, light, and agreeable 


to the ſtomach: but, over and above that which is uſed. 


for the ordinary purpoſes of lite, here are many medi- 


cinal ſprings of great note. | | 
Scotland abounds with quarries of free-ſtone eaſily 


worked, which enable the people to build elegant houſes, 


both in town and country, at a ſmall expence, eſpe- 


_ cially as they have plenty of lime · ſtone, and labour 


very cheap. The eaſt, weit, and northern parts of the 
country produce excellent coal ; and where this is want- 


ing, the natives burn turf and peat for fuel, Cryſtals, 


variegated pebbles, and precious ſtones, are found in 
many parts of Scotland; talc, flint, and ſea ſhells, fuller's 
earth, potter's clay, and metals in great plenty. The 
country produces iron and copper ore, a prodigious 
quantity of lead, mixed with a large proportion of ſilver; 
and in ſome places little bits of folid gold are gathered 
in brooks imme4iately after torrents. 

The Lowlands of Scotland, as has been obſerved, 


when duly cultivated, yield rich harveſts of wheat ; and 


indeed it muſt be owned that many parts of this king- 


dom rival the beſt ſpits of England in agriculture : 


but theſe improvements have not yet advanced into the 


weſtern and northern extremities of the ifland, where 


muſt not im 


we ſee: nothing but ſcanty harveſts of oats, rye, and 
barley. The Highlands are fo defective even in theſe, 
that it is neceſſary to import ſupplies of oatmeal from 
Ireland and Liverpool. This ſcarcity, however, we 
pute to the barrenneſs of the foil, f> much 
as to the floth and poverty of the tenants, oppreſſed by 
rapacious landlords, who refuſe to grant ſuch leafes as 
would encourage the huſbandman to improve his farm 
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or pey, iſſues and make himſeif better 


8 CO 
acquainted with the ſcience of 
agricukure. This is perfectly well underſtood in the 
Lothians, where we fee ſubſtantial incloſures, planta- 
tions, meadows tor hay and paſture, wide extended fields 
of wheat, the fruits of ſkill and induſtry, and meet 
with farmers who rent lands to the amount of 400 l. or 
500 l. a year. Of plants this country produces an im- 
menſe variety, growing wild, excluſive of thoſe that are 
raiſed by the hands of the huſbandman and gardener, 
Their farm-grounds are well ſtocked with wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, hemp, and flax: their gardens produce 
great plenty of kitchen roots, ſalads, and greens ; among 
which laſt we reckon the colewort, known by the name 
of Scotch hail ;. their orchards bear a variety of apples, 
pears, cherries, plums, (trawberries, gooſeberries, raſp- 
berries, and currants: here alſo apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, and ſometimes grapes, are brought to matu- 
rity. In a word, there is nothing, whether ihrub, ſruit, 
or flower, that grows in any part of South Britain, 
which may not, with a little pains, be brought to the 
ſame perſection in the middle of Scotland. Among 
the trees and ſhrubs which are the natural growth of 
this country, we may reckon the oak, the fir, the birch, 
the poplar, the alder, willow, elder hazle, mountain-aſh, 
crab-tree, and juniper ; which laſt abounds to fuch a 
degree in ſome parts of the Highlands, that in the ſpace 
of a few miles many tons of the berries might be year- 
ly ga:hered : beſides theſe, we find the hawthorn, the 
oe, the dog - roſe, ſurze, broom, fern, and whole tracts 
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of land and mountains covered with ſtrong heath. This 


affords ſhelter for the myrtillis, the fruit cf which, cal - 
ed bilberries, is here found in great abundance, as well 
as the brambleberry, cramberry, and wild ſtrawberry. 
The aſh, the elm, the ſycamore, lime and walnut-tree, 
are chiefly planted about the houſes of gentlemen ; but 
even the incloſures of quickſer appear naked for want of 
fuch hedge-rows as adorn the country of England, 
Indeed, great part of this kingdom lies naked and ex- 
poſed like a common; and other parts have no other 
incloſure than a paltry wall buddled op of looſe ſtones, 
which yields a bleak and mean proſpect, and ſerves no 
other purpole than that of keeping ont the cattle. All 
the ſea-coaſt is covered with alga marina, dulſe, and 
other marine plants. . | 

The Highlands are well ſtocked with red deer, and 
the ſmaller ſpecies called the re- luci, as well as with 
hares, rabbits, foxes, wild cats, and badgers ; and they 
abound with all forts of game. The rivers and lakes 
pour forth a profuſion of falmon, trout, jack, and eels ; 
the ſea-coaſt ſwarms with all be productions of the 
ocean. The hills and mountains are covered with ſheep 
and black cattle for exportation, as well as domeſtic uſe, 
Theſe are of ſmall ſize, as are alſo the horſes bred in 
the Higblands ; but the Lowlanders uſe the large breed, 
which came originally from England. 

New — r5Y See Nova Scort14. 

SCO „ in medicine, a vertigo accompanied 
2 of fight, frequently the — of an 
apop eIy . 


SCOTT (John), an eminent Engliſh divine, was 


born in 1638, and became miniſter of St Thomas's in 
Southwark. In 1684 he was collated to a prebend in 
the cathedral of St Paul's. Dr Hickes tells ns, that, 
after the revolution, © he firit refaſed the biſhopric of 
Cheſter, becauſe he would not take the oath of ho- 


Wage! 
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mage; aud afterwards another biſhopric, the 


and his 3 
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of Worcheſter, and a prebend of the church of Wind- 


* ſor, becauſe they were all places of. deprived. men.““ 


He publiſhed ſeveral excellent works, particularly The 
Chriſtian Life, &c. and died in 1695, He was emi- 
nent for his bumanity, affability, ſincerity, and readi- 
neſs to do good; and his talent for preaching was ex- 
traordinary. | PET RE 


SCOTUS (Duns). See Duns, 


Scoros (John). See Exigzna. 


SCOUGAL (Henry), ſecond ſon of Patrick Scougal 


biſhop of Aberdeen, was born, June 1650, at Salton 


in Eaſt Lothian, where his father, the immediate pre- 
deceſſor of Biſhop Burnet, was rector. His father, 
defignirg him for the ſacred miniſtry, watched over his 
infant mind with peculiar care; nor was his care be- 
ſtowed in vain. He had ſoon the ſatis faction of per- 
cciving the moſt amiable diſpoſitions unfold themſelves, 
riſe at once into the vigour of 
manhood, Relinquiſhing the amulements of youth, 
young Scougal applied to his ſtudies with ardour; and, 
agreeable to his father's wiſh, at an early period.he di- 
reed his thoughts to ſacred literature. He peruſed 
the hiſtorical parts of the bible with peculiar pleaſure, 
and then began to examine its contents. with the eye 
of a philoſopher. He was (truck with the pecularities 
of the Jewiſh diipenſation, and felt an anxiety to under - 
ſtand the reaſon why its rites and ceremonies were 
liſhed. The nature and evidences of the Chriſtian 
religion alſo occupied his mind. He peruſed ſermons 
with pleaſure, committed to writing thoſe paſſages which 
molt affected him, and could comprehend and remember 
their whole ſcope. Nor was he inattentive to polite 
literature, 
ſiderable proficiency in the Greek, in the Hebrew, and” 
cther oriental languages. He was alſo well verſed in 
hiſtory and mathematics. His diverſions were of a 


- manly kind. After becoming acquainted with the Ro- 


man hiſtory, in concert with tome of his companions 
he formed a little ſenate where orations of their on 
compoſition were delivered, | 

At the age of fifteen he entered the univerſity, where 
he behaved with great modelty, ſobriety, and dili- 
gence, He diſliked the philoſophy then ang and 
applied bimſelf to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy ; 
that philoſophy which has now happily got ſuch foot- 
ing in the world, and tends to enlarge the faculties, In 
couſequence of this, we may here obſerve, that when 
be was yet about eighteen years of age, he wrote the 
reflections and ſhort eſſays ſince publiſhed ; which though 
written in his youth, and ſome of them left unfiniſhed, 
breathe forth ſu much devꝰtion, and ſuch an exalted ſoul, 
as muſt convince us his converſation was in beaven. 

In all the public meetings of the ſtudents he was 
unanimouſly choſen preſident, and had a ſingular de. 
ſerence paid to his judgment. No ſooner bad he finiſh- 
ed bis courſes, but he was promoted to a profeſſorſhip 
in the univerſity of Aberdeen, where he conſcienticul- 
ly performed his duty in training up the youth under 


| his care in ſuch principles of learning and virtue as 


might render them ornaments to church and Rate. 
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dendery ed his authority among the ſtudents. in ſach 


He read the Roman claſſics, and made con- 


* 
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love and eſteem, Sunday evenings were ſpent with his 
ſcholars in diſcourſing againſt vice and impiety of all 
kinds, and encouraging religion in principle and prac- 


tice. .. He allotted a conſiderable part of his yearly in- 


come for the poor; and many indigent families, of 
different perſuaſions, were relieved in their ſtraits by his 
bounty; though ſo ſecretly that they knew not whence 
their ſupply came. : 

Having been a profeſſor of philoſophy for four. years, 
he was at the age of twenty-three ordained a miniſter, 
and ſettled at Auchterleſs, a ſmall village about twenty 
miles from Aberdeen. Here his zeal and ability for 
his great Maſter's ſervice were emit.ently difplayed. 
He catechiſed with great plainneſs and affection, and 
uſed the moſt endearing methods to recommend rehpion 
to his hearers. He endeavoured to bring them to a 
cloſe attendance on public worſhip, and joined with 
them bimſelf at the beginning of it. He revived the 
uie. ot lectures, looking on it as very edifying to com- 
ment upon and expound large portions ot ſeripture. 
And though he endured ſeveral outward inconvenien- 
cies, yet he bore them with patience and. meekneſs. But 
as God had deſigned him or an emment ſtation, where 
he could be of more univerſal uſe in his church, he was 
removed trom his privaic charge to that of training up 
youth ſor the holy miniſtry and the care of fouls. In 
the twenty-fitth year of his age he was admitted pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the king's college, Aberdeen; and 
though he was unanimouſly choſen, yet he declined a 
ſativn of ſuch importance, from a modeſt fenie of his 
unfitneſs for it: And as he had been an ornament to 
his other ſtations of life, ſo in a particular manner he 
applied himſelf to the exereiſe of this office. Aiter he 
had guarded his ſtudents againſt che common artifices 
of the Rumiſh miſſionaries .in making proſelytes, he 
propoſed two ſubjects for public exerciſes ; the one, of 
the paſtoral care ; the other, of caſuiſtical divinity : but 
there were no debates he was more cautious to meddle 
with than the decrees of God; ſenſible that ſecret 
things belong to God; and to us things revealed. 

The inward diſpoſitions of this excellent man are 
beſt ſeen in his writings ; and the whole of his outward 
behaviour and converſation was the conſtant practice 
of what he - preached ; as we are aſſured by the con- 


curring teſtimony of ſeveral reſpectable perſons who 


knew him. How. unſuitable then would panegyric 
be, where the ſubje& was full of humility ? and there- 
fore let it ſuffice to ſay, that after he began to appear 
publicly, you ſee him. as a profeſſor, earneſt at once 
to improve his ſcholars in human and facred learning; 
as a paſtor, he ceaſed not to preach: the word, to ex- 
hort, to reprove, and to rebuke with. all authority: 
and as a profeſſor of divinity, he beſtowed the utm ſt 
pains to convince the candidates for the miniſtry of 
the weight and importance of that high office; that 
it was not to be followed for lucre, but purely to 
promote the worſhip of God and the ſalvation of men. 
Again, if we conſider his private life, how meek, how 
charitable, and how ſelf-denied l how diſintereſted in all 
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a way as . Scougal. 
to keep them in awe, and at the ſame time to gain their 


When any diviſions and animoſities happened in the 
ſociety, he was very, inſtrumental in reconciling and 
bringing them to a good underſtanding, He maintain- 


things, how reſigned to the divine will! and above all, 

how refined his ſentiments with regard to the love 

of God! How amiable muſt be then appear ! How 
3 che worthy 
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light we ſee clearly that the mem 
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At i n to be impaired by in- 
ceſſant . and ahout n year of his 
age he fell into a conſumption, which waſted him by flow 
degrees. But during the whole time of his ſickneſs he 
bebaved with the utmoſt reſignation, nor did he ever 
ſhow the leaſt impatience. 

When his friends came to viſit him, he would ſay, 
« He had reaſon to bleſs God it was no worſe with 
him than it was. And (fays he) when you have the 
charity to remember me in your prayers, do not think 
me a better man than I am; but look on me, as indeed 
I am, a miſerable ſinner.” Upon the twentieth day of 
June 1678 he died, in the greateſt calmneſs, in the 
twenty-cighth year of his age, and was buried in the 

King's College-Church in Old Aberdeen. The prin- 
cipal work of Scougal is a ſmall treatiſe intitled, The 
Life of God in the Soul of Man. This book is not only 
valuable for the ſublime ſpirit of piety which it breathes, 
but for the purity and elegance of its ſtyle; qualities 
for which few Engliſh writers were diſtinguiſhed before 
the-Revolution. | 

SCOUTS, in a military ſenſe, are generally horſe- 
men ſent out betore, and on the wings of an army, at 
the diſtance of a mile or two, to diſcover the enemy, 
and gire the general an acec unt of what they fee. 

80 RATCH-rans, in the Englith ſalt- works, a name 
given to certain leaden pans, which are uſually made 
about a foot and an half long, a foot broad, and three 
inches deep, with a bow or circular handle of iron, by 
-which they may be drawn out with a hook when the 
liquor in the pan is boiling. Their uſe is to receive a 
ſelenitic matter, known by the. name of {ft ſcratch, 
which falls during the evaporation of the 1alt-water. 
See the article Sea Sar. | 

SCRATCHES, in farriery. See there, g xxxvii. 

SCREED, with plaſterers, is the floated work be- 
hind a cornice, and is only neceſſary when a cornice is 

to be executed without bracketting. 

SCREW, one of the fix mechanical powers. A 
ſcrew is a cylinder eut into ſeveral concave ſurfaces, or 
rather a channel or groove made in a cylinder, by car- 

Tying on two ſpiral planes the whole length of the icrew, 
in ſuch a manner that they may be always equally in- 
clined to the axis of the cylinder in their whole pro- 
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greſs, and alſo inclined to the baſe of it in the ſame 


angle. See Mschaxics, ns 30. 
1. To cogſtruct a common, or one-threaded Screw. 
Make a parallelogram of paper equal in length to 
the cylinder which is to be ſcrewed, and equal in 
breadih to the circumference of that cylinder. Divide 
the ſide of the parallelogram, which is equal to the cir- 
_cumference of the cylinder, into two equal parts. Di- 
vide the other fide of the parallelogram, which is cqual 
in length to the cylinder, into as many parts as the 
-thickneſs or breadth of the intended thread will run 
over. Then join the ſecond point on the circumference 
ſide to the ſecond point - on the length- ide of the pa- 
rallelogram, and ſo join all the ſucceeding points as you 
fee #5. figure. | | 
Ne 2. To male a ſour- tbreaded Screw, or that which 


is commonly uſed for the eter pref —Make a parallel 
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ogram, as defcribed before; divide that ſide which is Serew, 
equal to the circumference of the cylinder into eight 


equal parts, or twice' the number of threads. Divide 
the other ſide into as many parts as the diſtance be- 
tween two threads will- run over, then join the points 
as in n“ 1. (bg, 1). 

CoroLLArY. 
the parallels to the right inſtead of the left, as expreiſed 
by the figures, n“ 3. 

This is the true and only practicable way of making 
all kinds of ſcrews that are cut on a cylinder. 

Archimeder's Sch. See HynprosTaTICS, n* 40. 

Endleſs or Perpetual Sczxw, one ſo fitted in a com- 
pound machine as to turn a dented wheel ; ſo called, 
becauſe it may be turned for ever without coming to 
an end, 211. 

If in the endleſs or perpetual ſcrew, AB (ue 4.) 
whoſe threads take the teeth of the wheel CD, you 
take the diſtance of two threads, according to the length 
of the axis AB; or the diſtance of two teeth in the 
wheel CD, in the direction of the circumference; and 
if a weight W a& at the circumference of the wheel: 
then, if the power D be to the weight W, as that di- 
ſtance of the teeth or threads, to the length deſcribed 
by the power P in one revolution, the power and weight 
will be in equilibrio; becauſe in one revolution of P, 
the wheel DC, with the weight W, has moved only 
the diſtance of one tooth. 

SCRIBE, in Hebrew d /opher, is very common in 
ſcripture, and has ſeveral fignifications. It fignifies, 

1. A clerk, writer, or ſecretary. This was/a very 
conſiderable employment in the court of the kings of 
Judah, in which the ſcripture often mentions the ſe- 
cretaries as the firſt officers of the crown. Seraiah was 


ſcribe or ſecretary to king David (2 Sam. vin. 17). 


Shevah and Shemaiah exerciſed the fame office under 
the ſime prince (2 Sam. xx. 25). In Solomon's time 
we find Elihoreph and Ahiah ſecretaries to that prince 
(1 Kings iv. 4). Shebna under Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xix. 2). And Shaphan under Joſiah (2 Kings xxii. 8). 
As there were but few in thoſe times that could write 
well, tke employment of a fcribe or writer was very 
conſiderable. YET F 

2. A ſcribe is put for a commiſſary or muſter-maſter 
of an army, who makes the review of the troops, keeps 
the liſt or roll, and calls them over. Under the reiga 
of Uzziah king of Judah, there is found Jeil the ſcribe 
who had under his hand the kiag's armies (2 Chr. 
xxVi. 11.) And at the time of the captivity, it is ſaid 
the captain of the guard, among other conſiderable per- 
ſons, took the principal ſcribe of the hoſt, or ſecretary 
at war, which muſtered the people of the land (2 Kings 
xxv. 19). 

3. 22. is put for an able and ſki}ful man, a doctor 
of the law, a man of learning that underitands affairs. 


Jonathan, David's uncle by the father's fide, was a 


counſellor, a wiſe man, and a ſcribe (1 Chr. Xxvii. 32). 
Baruch, the diſciple and ſecretary to Jeremiah, is call 
ed a ſcribe (Jer. xxxvi. 26), And Ezra is celebrated 
as a ſkilful ſcribe in the law of his God (Ezra vii. 6.) 
The ſcribes of the people, who are frequently men- 
tioned in the Goſpel, were public writers and profeſ- 
ſed doctors of the law, which they read and explained 
to the people. Some place the original of ſexibes 45 


o male a' lefſthanded ſcrew. —Make <cccxLvut, 


dete der Moſes: but "their name does not appear 
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the judges. It is faid; that in the wars of Barak ag 


— S\ſera. © out of Machir came down governors, and out 


of Zebulun they that handle the pen of the Writer.“ 


(Judges v. 14). Others think that David firſt inititu- 
ted them, when he eſtabliſhed the ſeveral claſſes. of che 


ieſts and Levites. The ſcribes were of the tribe of 
viz and at the time that David is ſaid to have made 
the regulations in that tribe, we read that 6000 men 
of them were conſtituted officers and judges (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 4.) ; among whom it is reaſonable to think the 


\.ribes were included. For in 2 Chr. xxziv. 6. we read 


of Shemaiah the ſcribe, one of the Levites; and in 


2 Chr. xxxiv. 13. we find it written, Of the Levites 


that were ſcribes and officers.”” 

The ſcribes and doors of the law, in the ſcripture 
phraſe, mean the ſame thing; and he that in Mat. xxii. 
35. is called a dofor of the law, or a lawyer, in Mark 
xii. 28. is named a ſcribe, or one of the Leser And as 
the whole religion of the ſew at that time chiefly 
conſiſted in phariſaical traditions, and in the uſe that 
was made of them to explain the ſcripture ; the great- 
eſt number of the doQors of the law, or of the ſcribes, 
were phariſees ; and we almoſt always find them joined 
together in ſcripture. Each of them valued themſelves 
upon their knowledge of the law, upon their ſtudying 
and reiching it (Mat. xxii. 52.) : they had the key of 


knowledge, and fat in Moſes's chair (Mat. xiii. 2). 


Epiphanius, and the author of the Recogaitions impu- 
ted to St Clement, reckon the ſcribes among the ſects 
of the Jews; but it is certain they made no ſe: by 


themſelves ; they were only diſtinguiſhed by their ſtudy 


of the law 

SCRIBONIUS (Largus), an ancient phyſician in 
the reign of Auguſtus or Tiberius, was the author of 
ſeveral works; the beſt edition of which is that of John 
Rhodius. n 

SCRIMZEOR or Scainceour (Henry), an emi- 
nent reitorer ot learning, was born at Dundee in the 
year 1506. He traced his deſcent from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Scrimzeours of Didupe, who obtained the 


_ office. of hereditary ſtandard-bearers to the kings of 


Scotland in 1057. 
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degree of perſection, and that in a. 


cular object the civitlaw. Two of the moſt famous ci - 
vilians of that age, Eguinard Baron aud Francis Dua- 


ren (A), were then giving their lectures to crowded cir- 
cles at Bourges. e fame of theſe profeſſors oe · 
caſioned his removal from Paris; and for a conſider 
able time he proſecuted: his ſtudies under their diree- 
tion. ; | 
At Bourges he had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the celebrated James Amiot, Greek pro- 
ſeſſor in that city, well known in the learned world 
his tranflation of Plutarch's Lives, and diſtinguiſhed af- 


terwards by his advancement to great honours in the 


church, and finally to the rank of cardinal. 

Through the recommendatton of this eminent per- 
ſon, Mr Scrimzeor engaged in the edu ation of two 
young gentlemen. of the name of Bucherel, whom be in- 
ſtructed in the belles lettres, and other branches of li- 


terature, calculated to accompliſh them for their ſtation 


in life. | 

This connection introduced him to Bernard Borne- | 
tel biſhop of Rennes, a perſon tamed in the political 
world for having ferved the ſtate is many honourable 
embaſſies. Accepting an invitati-n from this: prelate 
to accompany him to Italy, Mr Scrimzeor greatly en- 
larged the ſphere of his bterary acquaintance, by his 
converſation and connection with moſt of the diſtin- 
gviſhed icholars of that country. The death of Fran- 
cis Spira (B) happened during his viſit at Padua ; and 
as the character and conduct of this remarkable perſon 
at that time engaged the attention of the world, Mr 
Scrimzeour is {aid to have collected memoirs. of him in 
a publieation entitled, The Lite of Francis Spira, by 
Henry of Scotland.” This performance, however, does 
'not appear in the e e of his works. 

After he had ſtored his mind with the literature of 
foreign countries, and ſatisfied his curiofity as a * 
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(4) “ Francis Duaren was the firſt of the French civilians who purged the chair in the civil law ſchools from 


the barbariſms of the Gloſſaries, in order to introduce the pure ſources of the ancient juriſprudence. As he did 
not defire to ſhare that glory with any one, he looked with an envious eye on the reputation of his colleague 
Eguinard Baron, who alſo mixed good literature with the knowledge of the law. This jealouſy put him upon 
compoling a work wherein he endeavoured to leſſen the eſteem that people had for his colleague. "The maxim, 
Paſcitur in vivis liver: pf fata quieſcit,' was verified remarkably in him; for after the death of Baron, be 
ſhowed himſe:f moſt zealous to eternize his memory, and was at the expence of a monument to the honour of the 
deceaſei.” From the Tranflition of Bayle's Dict. ot 1710, p. 1143-4. f | | 
(») Francis Spira was a lawyer of great reputation at Cittad lla in the Venetian ſtate, at the . 
the 16th century. He had imbibed the principles of the Reformation, and was accuſed before John de la Caſa, 
archbiſhop of Benevento, the pope*s nuncio at Venice. He made ſome conceſſions, and aſked pardon of the 
Papal miniſter for his errors. But the nuncio inſiſted upon a public recantation. Spira was excecdingly averſe 
to this meaſure ; but at the preſſing inftantes of his wife and his friends, who repreſented to him that he muſt 
loſe his practice and ruin his affairs by perſiſting againſt it, he at laſt complied. Shortly after he fell into a deep 
melancholy, loſt his health, and was removed to Padua for the advice of phy ficians and divines-; but his diſorders 
augmented. The recantation, which he ſaid he had made from cowardice and intereſt, filled his mind with con- 
tinual horror and remorſe ; inſomuch that he ſometimes imagined hat he felt the torments of the damned. No 
means being ſound to reſtore either his health or his peace of mind, in 1548 he fell a victim to his miſcrable ſitu- 
ation. See Collyer's Dict.—Spira. | Fo 
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garden beur- ler, it was bis intention to have reviſited Scotland. He 
ww might without vanity have entertained hopes, that the 
' various knowledge which he had treaſured would have 
won him a pat tial reception among his countrymen. 
An ambition of being uſefally diſtinguiſhed amon 
them us 4 man of letters is juſtly ſuppoſed the prin 
pal motive of his defire to return : but the molt fan- 
guine projets of life art often ſtrangely diverted by ac- 
_ .cident; or rather perhaps are inviſibly turned by Provi- 
dente, from their purpoſed courſe, Mr Scrimzeor; on 
his journey homewards, was to paſs through Geneva. 
His fatne had long forerun his footſteps. Ihe ſyndics 
and othet magiſtrates, upon his arrival, requeſted him 
to ſet up the profeſſion of philofophy in that city; pro- 
miling 4 chmpenfation ſuitable to the exertion of his 
talents. He accepted the propoſal, and eſtabliſhed the 
philefophicat chair. | | | 
; | After he had taught for ſome time at Geneva, a fire 
broke out in his neighbourhood, by which his houſe 
was confumed, and he himfelf reduced to great diſtreſs. 
His late pupils, the Bucherels, had not forgotten their 
obligations to him, and ſent a conſiderable ſam of mo- 


ney to his relief. 64 

At this time flouriſhed at Avgſburg, that famous 
mercantite family (c), the Fuggers. Ulric Fugger 
was then its repreſentative; a man poſſeſſed of prodigi- 
ous wealth, paſſionately fond of literature, a great col- 


lector of books and manuſcripts, and a munifreent pa- 


literary correſpondence, of the misfortune which had 
befallen Mr Scrimzeor in the burning of his honfe, he 
immediately ſent him a preſling invitation to accept an 
aſy lam beneath} his roof till his affairs could be re-eſta- 
blihed. Mr Scrimzeor, gladly availing himſelf of ſuch 
x hoſpitable kindnefs, loſt no time in going into Ger- 


many. | 
_ Whilſt reſiding at Augſburg with Mr Fugger, he 
was much employed im augmenting his patron's library 
by vaſt collections, purchaſed from every corner of Eu- 
rope. Manuſeripts of the Greek and Latin authors 
were then of ineſtimable value, and feemed to have been 
more particularly the object of Mr Scrimzeor's re- 
ſearches. | | 
He did not lead a life'of yawning indolence amidſt 
theſe treaſures; and, like a mere unfeeling collector, 
leave them unenjoyed. As librarian, he was not con- 
tented to act the part of a black eunuch to his literary 
ſeraglio. He ſeems to have forgotten that he was not its 
Grand Sultan, and accordingly ranged at will among 
ſurrounding beauties. He compoſed many works of 
2 learning and ingenuity, whilſt he continued in a 
ituation ſo peculiarly agreeable to the views and 
habits of a ſcholar. | | 
When his manuſcripts were ready” for the preſs, he 
was deſirous of returning to Geneva to print them. His 
patron, Fugger, recommended him for this purpoſe to 
the very learned Henry Stephens, one of tis penſioners; 
and at that time one of the molt celebrated printers in 
FCurope. | 
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tron of learned men. Being informed by means of his 
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-  Immidiitely on his arrival at Geneva, 1563, he was Sirizcor. 


earnellly folicited by the magiſtrates to reſume the 
chair of philoſophy; Notwithſtanding his compliance, 
and in conſequence of it the dedication of much of his 
time to the ſtudy of phyfics, he; two years dftetwards, 
inſtituted a courſe of lectures in the civil law, find had 
the honour of being its firſt founder and profeſſor at 
Geneva: 

As foon as he was ſettled again in chis city, 


he hoped, amidſt his othet n r proſecute 


the great object of his literary fame, the printing of 
his various works. But a ſuſpicion which Henry Ste- 
phens entertained, that it was his intention to ſet up a 
rival preſs at Geneva, occaſioned great diffenſions be- 
tween them. The reſult of the quarrel was, that the 
republic of letters, during Mr Scrimzeor's life, was de- 


prived of bis valuable productions. They fell moſt of 


them at Eis death into the hands of Iſaat Caſaubon, who 
has been accuſed of publiſhing confiderable portions of 
them as his own. 

Some aceoutit of Mr Scrimzeor's ſeveral perfor- 
mances will give an idea of his extenſive erudition. 

He wrote critical and explanatory notes upon Athe- 
nzus's (D) Deipnoſophiftc; or Table-converfations of Phi- 
loſophers and Learned Men of Antiquity ; having firſt 
collated ſeveral manuſcripts of his author. This work 
Caiaubon publiſhed at Leyden in 1600 ; but without 
diſtinguiſhing his own notes from thofe of Sctimzeor. 

A Commentary and Emendations of the Geography 
of Strabo were among our author's literary remains. 
Theſe were publiſhed in Caſaubon's Pariftan edition of 
Strabo, 1620. Henry Stephens, from an idea of juſ- 
tice due to Scrimzeor”s literary fame, notwithſtanding 
the violent animoſity which had fubfilted betwixt then), 
reproaches Caſaubon for adopting our Scottiſh critic's 
lucubrations on Strabo without acknowledgment.— 
Dempſter aſſures us, that Scrimzeor, in his manuſcript 
letters, mentions his deſign of publiſhing this perforni- 
ance ; whence, it is probable, that his work appeared 
to himſelf of conſiderable conſequence, and had taken 
up much of his attention. Although Caſaubon, in his 
ample notes exhibited at the foot of Strabo's text, 
makes no confeſſion of having derived any thing from 
Scrimzeor, it muſt not be concealed, that in an epiſtle 
to Sir Peter Young, our critic's nephew, through whom 
the Commentary and Emendations of Strabo came into 
his hands, Cafaubon acknowledges how very uſeful to 
him they might be made; for (beating there of his in- 
tended edition of Strabb, he ſays, It cannot be ex- 
preſſed how much affiitance I may obtain from your 
notes of Scrimzeor.” | 

Edward Herriſon, a Scottiſh author, in his Commen- 
tary on Plutarch's Book concerning the Inconſiſtencies 
of the Stoics, informs us, that Scrimzeor collated dif- 
ferent mianuſeripts of all the works of Plutarch. This 
undertaking appears ſufficient to have occupied half the 
Ffe of an ordinary critic. Every one knows how vo- 
luminous an author was the philoſopher, the hiſtori- 
ab, and orator of Chætonea. Whether our learned 

| O critic 


1 9 ennobled by the emperor in 1510, under the title of Barons of Kirkberg and Weiſtenborn. 

(o) Ather us was a grammatian of Nancrates in Egypt, and lived in the ſecond century. His Deipnoſo- 
phiſtz is a very curious and learned work, in 15 books. 
ancient manneis, and has preſerved many relics of Grecian poetry not to be found elſewhere. 


It is full of intereſting anecdotes and deſcriptions of 


_- The 10 books of Diogenes 
Opinions, and Apophthegms of the Philoſophers, were 


two ancient authors who exp 
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highly probable from this laburious enterpriſe of colla- 
ting them. | 
Laertius on the Lives, 


collated from various manuſcripts by Scrimzeor. His 
corrected text of this author, with notes full of erudi- 
tion, came alſo into Caſaubon's poſſeſſion, and is ſup- 


poſed to have contributed rauch to the value of his edi - 


tion of the Grecian Biographer, printed at Paris in 
1593. | 
"The works of Phornutus and Palzphatus were alſo 
among the collations of Mr Scrimzeor. To the latter 
of theſe authors he made ſuch conſiderable additions, 
that the work became partly his own. Theſe were 
EE the fables of the hea- 
then deities. The former wrote De Natura Deorum, 


ſeu de Fabularum Poæticarum Allegoriis Speculatio. On 


the Nature of the Gods, or the Allegorical Fictions of 
the Poets.” The latter entitled his book avis, Sive 


de falfis Narrationibus, . Things incredible, or concern- 


ing falſe Relations,” Theſe works were printed at Ba- 


fil, 1570; whether in Greek or Latin is uncertain.  - 


They have been publiſhed fince in both languages. 

The manuſcripts of them were for ſome time pre- 
ſerved in the library of Sir Peter Young, after that of 
his uncle Scrimzeor, which was brought into Scotland 
in 1573, had been added to it. What became of this 
valuable bequeſt at the death of the former, is un- 
certain. #453 

Our learned philologer left alſo behind him in manu- 
ſcript the orations of Demoſthenes, ZEſchines, and Ci- 
cero, and the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ot Euſebius, all care- 
tully collated. 

Among his literary remains was a collection of his 
Latin epiſtles. The men of letters in the 15th and 
16th centuries, ſeem to have kept their republic, as it is 
called, more united and compact than it is at preſent, 
by an epiſtolary intercourſe in the Latin language, then 
the univerſal medium of literature and ſcience. - This 
general ſpirit of communication could not bnt con- 
tribute greatly to the advancement of learning, as 
well as to the pleaſure, and, we may add, to the impor- 
tance, of thoſe who were engaged in its purſuit. The 
intercourſe and union of enlightened men, able and diſ- 
poſed to promote the happinels of their fellow-creatures, 
cannot he too el ſe. From ſuch intellectual combina- 
tion alone it is, that unitormity of religious, moral, and 
political principles, to its greateſt attainable degree, 
can ever be expected; or, in order words, the greateſt 
poſſible benefit derived from tbe cultivation of letters. 

Of the many performances which had exerciſed his 
pen, it does not appear that any were immediately 
publithed by himſeif but bis Tranflavon of Juſtinian's 


Novels i to Greek. This was printed at Paris in 


1558, and again with Holoander's Latin verſion at 
Antwerp in 1575. This work has been highly extolled, 
both for the purity of its language and the accuracy of 
its execution, and is likely, according to ſome reſpectable 
opinions, to hold its eltimation as long as any uſe or 
memory of the civil law ſhall exiſt. | | 


A Latin tranſlation of the Baſlica, or Baſilics, as 
chey are called by our civilians, is the laſt we have to 
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8crimzeor. critic had meant to publiſh an edition of | Platarch's 
— — works is not known; but ſuch an intention ſhould ſeem 


K We 
mention of this author's is is a col- 
lection of Roman Laws, which the eaſtern emperors 
Baſil and Leo, who reigned in the fiſth century, com- 


Scrimzeor, 
Scripture, 
—— — 


manded to be tranſlated into Greek, and which pre- 


ſerved their authority till the diſſolution of the eaſtern 
empire. The Baſilics comprehended the inſtitutes, di- 
geſts, code, and novels, and ſome of the edicts of Juſti- 
nian and other emperors. Of 60 original books, 41 
only remain. Mr Scrimzeor collated them with vari- 
ous manuſcripts, probably before he commenced his 
tranſlation. er 

From the f 


oregoing recital of che learned labours o 


this profound ſcholar and critic, it will be concluded, 


that almoſt the whole of his lite, although long, was 
ſpent-in his library, and that the biographer, having 
now terminated the catalogue of his writings, is proba- 
bly not diftant from the concluſion of his life. Diffe- 
rent years have been aſſigned for the time of his death; 
but it appears molt likely, from a compariſon of the 
different accounts of this event, that ic happened very 
near the expiration of 1571, or at the inning of the 
ſucceeding year, about the 66th-year of his age. He 
died in the city of Geneva. 

The characteriſtic features of Scrimzeor are few, but 
they are prominent and ſtriking, and remote poſterity 
may regard him with no inferior degree of reſpect. His 
induſtiy and perſeverance in the purſuit of knowledge 


and erudition were equalled only by the exquiſite judge- 


ment which he diſplayed in his critical annotations and 
commentaries on the errors and obſcurities of ancient 
books and manuſcripts. rite | 
His acquilitions in the Greek, Latin, and oriental 
languages, were reckoned much beyond thoſe of moſt 
ot che profeſſed linguiſts of his time. The great Cu- 
jacius uſed to ſay, * That he never quitted Mr Scrim- 
zeor's converſation without having learned ſomething! 
new.” But that which lent peculiar grace to ſuch ſu- 
periority, was the amiable modeſty which upon all oc» 
calions was obſerved to accompany it. From the com- 
mendation given him by the illuſtrious civilian juſt men- 
tioned, it will be concluded, that he did not brood, with 
a jealous relerve, over unlocked treaſures of erudition 
but that, conſcious of poſſeſſing ſtores too ample to be 
ſoon. exhauſted, at the ſame time that he avoided an 
oſtentatious profution of them, he obliged and delight- 
ed his friends by a liberal communication. From the 


period at which he lived, conſidered with the na ure and 


extent of his ſtudies, and his abilities in proſecuting them, 
he may deſervedly be ranked among thole eminent cha- 
raters who have molt ſucceſsfully. conti ibuted their ex- 
ertions to the revival of letters in Europe. 


SCRIPTURE is a word derived from the Latin "520 
ſcriptura, and in its original ſenſe is of the ſame import of the Old 
with writing, ſignifying “ any thing written.“ It ie, and New 
however, commonly uſed to denote the writings of the Teſta- 


Old and New Teſtaments; which are called fometimes 
the Scriptures, ſometimes the ſacred or holy Scriptures, 
and ſometimes canonical Scriptures. Theſe books are 
called the Scriptures by way of eminence, as they are 
the moſt important of all writings; they. are ſaid to be 
holy or ſacred on account of the ſacred dodqrines which 
they teach ; and they are termed canonical, becauſe when 
their number and authenticity. were alc-rtainrd, their 


ments. 


names were inſerted in eccleſiaſtical canons, to diſtin- 
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Feripture · guiſt them from other books ; which, being of no au- 
www thority, were kept "1g were out-of ſight, and therefore 
ſtyled apocryphal (4). | 
The 8 This authenticity of the Old Teſtament may be pro- 
thenticity ved from the character of the Jews, from internal evi- 
of the Old gence, and from teſtimony. | 
TR 1. The character of the Jews affords a ſtrong pre- 
* z ſumptive evidence that they have not forged or corrupt- 
From the ed the Old Teſtament, Were e. brought before 
character à court of juſtice on a ſuſpicion of forgery, and yet no 
of the Jews, preſumption. or poſitive evidence of his guilt could be 
roduced, it would be allowed by all that he ought to 
be acquitted. But farther, if the forgery alleged were 
inconſiſtent with the character of the accuſed; if it 
tended to expoſe to diſgrace and reproach his gene- 
ral principles and conduct; or if we were aſſured that 
be conſidered forgery as an impious and abominable 
crime—it-would require very ſtrong teſtimony to efta- 
bliſh his guilt. | The caſe now mentioned correſponds 
exactly with the character and ſituation of the Jews. 
If a Jew- had forged any book of the Old Teltamen!, 
he muſt have been impelled to ſo bold and dangerous 
an eriterpriſe by ſome very powerful motive. It could 
not be national pride, for there is ſcarcely one of theſe 
books which does not ſeverely cenſure the national man- 
ners. It could not be the love of fame; for that paſ- 
ſion would have taught him to flatter and extol the na- 
tional character; and the puniſhment, if detected would 
have been infamy and death. The love of wealth could 
not produce ſuch a torgery ; for no wealth was to be 
gained. | 
The Jews were ſelected from the other nations of 
the world, and preſerved a diſtin people from the 
time of their emigration from Egypt to the Babylonith 
captivity, a period of 892 years. The principal pur- 
poſes for which they were ſelected was to preſerve in a 
world running headlong into idolatry the knowledge and 
worthip of the one true God, and to be the guardians 
of thoſe ſacred books that contained the prophecies 
which were to prove to future ages the divine miſſion of 
the Redeemer of mankind. To fit them tor theſe im- 
portant truſts, the ſpirit of their laws and the rites of 
their religion had the ſtrongeſt tendency. Mliracles 
were openly performed, to convince them that the God 
of Iſrael was the God of all the earth, and that he alone 
was to be worſhipped. Public calamities always befel 
them when they became apoſtates to their God; yet 
they continued violently attached to idolatry till their 
captivity in Babylon made them for ever renounce it. 
The Jews then had two oppoſite characters at diffe- 
rent periods of their hiſtory : At firſt they were addict- 
ed to idolatry ; afterwards they acquired a ſtrong anti- 
pathy againſt it. | 
Had any books of the Old Teſtament been forged 
before the Babyloniſh captivity, when the Jews were 
devored to idolatty, is it to be conceived that the im- 
poſtor would have inveighed ſo ſtrongly againſt this 
vice, and ſo often imputed to it the calamities of the 
| Hate; ſince by ſuch conduct he knew that he would 
render himſelf obnoxious to the people and to thoſe ido- 
latrous monarchs who perſecuted the prophets ? 


1 10% 


phraſe, to underitand the Hebrew original. 
ſarily follows, therefore, that every book which is writ- 


SCR 


But it may next be ſuppoſed, that © the ſacred books Scripture. 
were forged aſter the Babylonilh captivity, when the 
principles of the Jews would lead them to inveigh 
againſt the worſhip of idols. But theſe principles would 
ſurely never lead them to ex poſe the character of their 
anceſtors, and to detail their tolles and their crimes. 
Never had any people mote national pride, or a higher 
veneration tor their anceſtors, than the Jews. Miracles 
and propbecies ceaſed toon after their return t Jeru- 
ſalem ; and from that period their reſpect for the lacred 
books approached to ſuperſtition. They preſerved them 
with pious care, they read them often in their ſyna- 


gogues, and they conſidered every attempt to alter the 


text as an act of ſacrilege. Is it poſſible that ſuch men 

could be guilty of forgery, or could falſe writings be 

eaſily impoſed on them? 4 

2. There is an internal evidence in the books of the From inter- 

Old Teſtament that proves them to have been written nal evi- 

by different perſons, and at diſtant periods ; and enables Vence, and 
us with preciſion to aſcertain a time at or before which 

they muſt have been compoſed. It is an undeniable 

fact that Hebrew cealed to be the living language of 

the Jews during the Baby loniſh captivity, and that the 


Jewiſh productions after that period were in general 


written either in Chaldee or in Greek. The Jews of Riarſh on 
Paleſtine, ſome ages before the coming of our Saviour, the authen- 


were unable, without the aſſiſtance of a Chaldee para- ticity of the 
It nece!. five books 
Moſes. 


ten in pure Hebrew was compoled either before or 
about the time of the Babylonith captivity. This be- 
ing admitted, we may advance a ſtep farther, and con- 
tend that the period which elapſed between the compo- 
fition of the moſt ancient and the moſt modern book of 
the Old Teſtament was very conſiderable ; or, in other 
words, that the moſt ancient books of the Old Teſta- 
ment were written many ages before the Babyloniſh 
captivity. 

No language continues ſtationary ; and the Hebrew, 
like other tongues, paſſed through the ſeveral ſtages of 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. If therefore, 
on compariſon, the ſeveral parts of the Hebrew Bible 
are tound to differ not only in regard to ſtyle, but alſo 
in regard to character and cultivation, we have ſtron 
internal marks that they were compoſed at different 
and diſtant periods. No claſſical ſcholar would believe, 
independent of the Grecian hiſtory, that the poems 
aſcribed to Homer were written in the age of Demoſ- 
thenes, the orations of Demoſthenes in the time of Ori- 
gens or the Commentaries of Origen in the time of 

aſcaris and Chryſoloras. For the very ſame reaſon, 


it is certain that the five books which are aſcribed to 


Moles were not written in the time of David, the 
Pfalms of David in the age of Iſaiah, nor the prophe- 
cies of Iſaiah in the time of Malachi ; and ſince the 
Hebrew became a dead language abont the time of the 


Babyloniſh captivity, the book of Malachi could not 


have been written much later. Before that period there- 
fore were written the Prophecies of Iſaiah, till earlier 
the - Plalms of David, and much earlier than theſe the 


books which are aſcribed ro Moſes. 
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(4) From va; to put out of fight. 
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Scripture, 3. Let us ogw.coufider the evidence. of telimony for 


© > the anmtenticity. of the OM "Teſtament, - As the Jews, 
ee Of IDOL CO mms, 61 020gu 
mony, mans, and for many 80 totally uncanneRed, with chem, 
it is not to be expected that. we thould dezive much 
evidence from the hiſtorians of thole nations: it is t. 


the Jews alone we. mult look for information. 


La, 
Fi | | ut it 
has unfortunately happeped that len. ix, Works ex- 
cept the Scriptures themſelvas, bave been. preſerved to 


poſterity. Jolephus is the, moſt, ancient of the Jewiſh 
hiſtorians to whom we can, appeal. He informs us, 
that the Old Teſtament, was, divided, into thres parts, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the, Hagiographa or poeti- 
cal books, No man, ſays be, hath ever, dared to, add 
or take away from them. He tells us, alſo, that other 
books were written after the time, of, Axtaxerxes; but 
as, they, were not compoled hy prophets, they were not 
reckoned worthy, of the {ame credit. 

Since the, promulgation of the, Chriſtian, religion, it 
is impoſſible that any material 
couſd have taken place in the 
ment; for they h 
and Chriſtians from that period, Had the Jews at- 
tempted to make any alterations, the Chriſtians would 
have detected and expoſed them; nor would the Jews 


of the Old Telta- 


have been leſs ſeyere againſt the Chriſtians if they had 
corrupted the ſacred text. But the copies in the hands. 


of Jews and Chriſtians agree; and therefore we juſtly 
conclade, that the Old Teſtamentis E If pure and un, 
corrupted. | 
The diviſion mentioned by our Saviour into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Pſalms, correſponds with. that of 
Joſephus. We have therefore ſufficient evidence, it is 
heped, to convince even a deiſt, chat the Old Teſtament 


e xiſted at that time. And if the deiſt will only allow, 


that Jeſus Chriſt was a perſonage of a v irtuous and ir- 
reproachable character, he, will acknowledge. that we 

draw a fair concluſion when we aſſert that the Scrip- 

tures were not corrupted in his time: for when he ac- 

cuſed the Phariſees of making the law of no effect by 

their traditions, and when he injoined. his hearers to 

ſearch the Scriptures, he could not have failed to men- 

tion the corruptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any in, 

that age had exiſted. But we are aſſured, by very re- 

ipectable authority, chat the canon of the Old Teſta- 

ment was fixed ſome centuries before the birth of Jeſus 

Chriſt, Jeſus the ſon. of Sirach, the, author of Eccle- 

ſiaſticus, makes evident references to the prophecies. of 

© Ecdefiat. Iſaiah “, Jeremiah t, and Ezekiel ꝓ, and mentions theſe 
ticus xiviii. prophets by name. He ſpeaks alſo ef the twelve minor 
22. prophets 9. It appears alſo ſrom the prologue, that 
1 ix. 6. the law and the prophets, and other ancient books, ex- 
511. . iſted at the ſame, period. The book of Eccleſiaſlicus, 
a according to the. calculations of the beſt chronologers, 

was written in Syraic about A, M. 3772, that is, 232. 

years before the Chriſtian era, and was tranſlazed into 

Greek in the next century by the grandſon of the au- 

thor, The prologue was added by the tranſlator : but 

this circumſtance does not diminiſh the evidence for the 

antiquity of Scripture ; for he informs us, that the law 

and the prophets, and the other books of their fathers, 


were ſtudied by his grandfather; a ſufficient proof that 


they exiſted in his time. As no authentic books of a 
mete ancient date, except the ſacred writings them- 
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in fea 


that time 


I or corruption 
they have been, in, the hands both of Jews, 
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ſelves, have rgached our time, we can aſcend no higher Sosipture, 
e am ment | T* | — 


ere is, however, one remarkable hi 


prov the. exiſtence; of che law- of Moles at the 


2 
. Gi olution of the, kingdom of Iſrael, when che ton tribes. 


-. 


were carried captive to Aſſyria by Shalmaneſer, and diſ- 


perſed among the provinces, of. that extenſive empire: 
that is, about 741, years before Chriſt, It was about: 
the Samaritang were trauſported from Afſyria: 
e the country, which the ten captive anibes. 
ot, Iſrael had formerly inhabited. The poſterity; of tha 


Samaritans fill inhabit the land of their fathers, and. 


have preſerved. copies of the Fentateuch, two or three. 
of Which were brought, ig this country in the laſt, 
century. The, Samaritan, Pentateuch is written; in. 
old Hebrew. characters (ſee; PhizoLogy, n“ 28). 
and therefore, muſt, have exiſted. before the time of 
Ezra. Hut ſo violent were the animoſities which ſub. 
ſiſted between the Jews and Samaxitans, that in uo pe- 
riod of their. hiſtor would the one nation haye received 
any books from, the other. They mult- therefore have 
received them at their firſt ſettlement. in Samaria, from 
the captive ꝑrieſt whom the Aſlytian monarch ſent to 
127 them how they ſhould fear the Lord (2 Kings 
XVII. N * 8-448 6 
The. canon, of. the Old Teſtament, as both Jewiſh The canon 
and Chriſtian, writers agree, was completed by. Ezra ofthe Old 
and ſome. of his immediate ſucceſſors. (ide ME). In Teflament 
our copies the ſacred bouks are divided into 39. The 8 
Jews reckoned only 22, correſponding to the number 
of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. They united; the 
books of Judges and Ruth; they joined the two books 
of Samuel ; the books of Kings and Chronicles. were 
reckoned one; Ezra and Nehemiah- one; the Prophe- 
cies and Lamentations of Jeremiah were taken under 
the ſame head; and the 12 minor prophets were conſi- 
dered as one bock - ſo that the whole number oſ books 
in the Jewiſh canon amounted to 22. „ 
The Pentateuch conſiſts of the five books Geneſis, The Pen 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, Se tateuch 
veral obſervations have been already made reſpecting the Written by 
authenticity of theſe. under the article PzxTaTEucn,; Noſes, 
but ſeveral additional remarks have occurred, which may 
not improperly be given in this place, For many of 
theſe we acknowledge ourſelves. indebted to a ſermon 
publiſhed. by the. reverend Mr Marſh, whole reſearch 
and, learning and critical accuracy will be acknow- - 
ledged by every reader of diſcernment. | 
One ot the ſtrongeſt arguments that have cccurred 
to us in ſupport, of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
and the, inſpiration of the writer, has already been given 
under. the. article REeiiczon, n® 14, &c. Which ſee: 
But we ſhall in this place preſent two arguments f a 
different kind, which would be ſufficient to prove at 
leaſt the.fo:mer of theſe concluſions, We argue from 


the language and contents of the. Moſaic writings, and 


from the teſtimony of the other books of Scripture. 3 

From the contents and language. of the Pentateuch Proved by 
there ariſes a,very ſtrong preſumption that Moſes was internal 
its author. The very mode of writing in the four lalt evidence. 
books diſcovers an author contemporary with the events 
which he relates; every deſcription, both religious and 
political, is a proof that the writer was preſent at each 
reſpective ſcene ; and the legiſlative and hiſtorical parts 

are 


e 
Seriptuke are fo interwoven with each ether, that neither of them 
won tould have been written by a man who lived in à later 
age. The account which ef eee in the book of Er- 
odus of the conduR of Pha towards the children of 
Iſrael, is ſuch as might be expected from a writer who 
was not only acquainted with the country at large, but 
had frequent acceſs to the court of its ſovereign: and 
the minute geographical deſcription of the. paſſage thro® 
Arabiwis ſuch, as could have heen given only by a man 
like Moſes, who had ſpent 40 years in the land of Mi- 
dian. The language nfelFis-a proof of its high anti- 
quity, which appears partly from the great ſimplicity 
of the ſtyle, and partly from the uſe of archaiſms or 
antiquated expreſſions, which in the days even of Da- 
vid and Solomon were obſolete (3). But the ＋ "in 
argument that can be produced to ſhow that the Pen- 
tateuch was written by a man born and educated in 
Egypt, is the uſe of Egyptian words; words which 


Marſh. 


never were; nor ever could have been, uſed by a native of 
Paleſtine: and it is a remarkable circumſtance, that the 


very ſame thing which Moſes had expreſſed by a word 
that is pure n Iſaiah, as might be expected 
ſrom his birth and education, has exprefted by a word 
that is purely Hebrew (c). 

That Moſes was the author of the Pentateuch is pro- 
ved alſo from the evidence of teſtimony, We do not 
here quote the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of Lon- 

inus, or Strabo, becauſe their information mult have 
derived from the Jews. We ſhall ſeek no autho- 
rity but that of the ſucceeding ſacred books themſelves, 
which bear-internal evidence that they were written in 
different ages, and therefore could not be forged unleſs 
we were to adopt the. abſurd opinion that there was a 
ſucceſſion of impoſtors among the Jews who united to- 
her in the ſame fraud. The Jews were certainly 

ſt qualified to judge of the authenticity of their own 
books. They could judge of the truth of the facts re- 
corded, and they could have no intereſt in adopting a 
forgery. Indeed, to ſuppoſe a whole nation combined 


9 
And by 
teſtimony. 


in committing a ſorgery, and that this combination 


ſhould continue for many hundred years, would be the 
moſt chimerical ſuppoſition that ever entered into the 
mind of man. Vet we muſt make this ſuppoſition, if 
we reject the hiſtorical facts of the Old Teſtament: No 
one will deny that the Pentateuch exiſted in the time 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles; for they not only mention 
it, but quote it. This we admit,“ reply the advo- 
cates for the hypotheſis which we are now combating ; 
but you cannot therefore conclude that Moſes was the 
author; for there is reaſon to believe it was compoſed 
by Ezra.” But unfortunately for men of this opinion, 
both Ezra and Nehemiah aſcribe the book of the law 
to Moſes g. 2. The Pentateueh was in the poſſeſſion of 
the Samaritans: before the time of Ezra. 3. It exiſted 
in the reign of Amaziah king of Judah, A. C. 839 


Exra iii. 
2. viii. 14. 
Nechem. 
Lili. 1. 


8 
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years}. 4. It wif in public a in tlie reign of Jeho- Scripture. 

ſaphaty A. C. 9123 for that virtuons ptince appointed i Goth, 

Lerites and prieſts who taught in Judah, and had the xxv. 4. 

book of the law of the Lord with them, and went 2 Kings 

about throughout all the cities of Judak and taught *v- . 

the-peoplef. 5. It is reſerred to by David in his dying 4 , Chron. 

admonitions to Svlomonf, The fame royal bard makes xvii. 8, . 

many alluſions to it in the book of Pfalnis, and ſome- 5 1 Kivg» 

times quotes it“. There remains therefore only one ii- 3. 

refource to thoſe who contend that Mofes' was not the * Comp. 

author, viz. that it was written in the period which Pſzim ci. 

elapſed between the age of Joſhva-and that of David. 7 —_— 

But the whole hiſtory of the Jews from their fertle- . 6. 

ment in Canaan to the building, of the teniple preſup- in the ori- 

poſes that the book of the law was written by Mbſes. ginal, 

6. We have ſatis factory evidence that it exiſted' in the whers the 

time of Joſhua: One paſſage may be quoted where this worde ate 

fa@is Rated: Toe Divine Being makes uſe of theſe (n 

words to Joſhua': 4 Only be * ſtrong, and very 

courageous, that thou mayeſt obſerve to do a'l accord- 

ing to the law which Moſes my ſervant commanded 

thee : turn not from it to the right hand or to the leſt, 

that thou mayeſt proſper vhitherſoe ver thou goeſt. This 

book of the law ſhall not depart out of thy mouth; bat 

thou ſhalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 

mayeſt obſerve to do according to all that is written 

thereint.”” + Joſhua 
To the ſoregving demonſtration” objections may be i. 7, 8. viii. 

ſtated. «We will admit the force of your arguments, 31. xxiii. 6. 

and grant that Mofes actually wrote a work called the 10 

book of the law; but how can we be certain that it General 

was the very work which is now current under his 1 

name? And unleſs you can ſhow this to be at leaſt 

probable, your whole evidence is of no value.” To il. 

luſtrate the force or weaknefs of this objection, let us 

apply it to ſome ancient Greek author, and ſee whether 

a claſſical ſcholar would allow it to be of weight. © It 

is true that the Greek writers ſpeak of Homer as an 

ancient and celebrated poet; it is true alſo that they 

have quoted from the works which they aſcribe to him 

various paſſages that we find at preſent in the Iliad and 

Odyſſey: yet ſtill there is a poſſibility that the poems 

which were written by Homer, and thoſe which we call 

the Iliad and Odyſſey, were totally diſtinct productions.“ 

Now an advocate for Greek literature would reply to 

this objection, nct with a ſerivus anſwer, but with a 

ſmile of contempt ; and he would think it beneath his 

dignity to ſilence an opponent who appeared to be deaf 

to the cleareſt conviction. But Rill more may be ſaid 

in defence of Moſes than in defence of Homer ; for the 

writings of the latter were not depoſited in any temple 

or ſacred archive, in order to ſecure them from the de- 

vaſlations of time; whereas the copy of the book of 

the law, as written by Moſes, was intruſted to the prieſts 

and the elders, preſerved in che ark of the ny 

and 
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(3) For inſtance, wn ille, and p puer, which are uſed in both genders by no other writer than Moſes: See 


« XXIV. 14. IC. 28, 55. 57. XxxViil. 21. 25. 


(e) For inftance, v (perhaps written originally u, and the + lengthened into 1 by miſtake), written by the 
Seventy K* Or , Gen. xli. 2. and nan, written by the Seventy 8c, or 9104. See La Croze Lexicon Ag yp- 


Hacum, art. ax1 and OHB1, 


The ſame thing which Moſes expreſſes by wx, Gen. xli. 2. Ifaiah xis. 7. expreſſes by N, for the-Seventy 


have tranſlated both of theſe words by *. 


Seripture. 
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Particular 
o jections 
obviated. 


Which could not have been written by Moſes. 


SR 


and read to the people every ſeventh year (v). Sufficient 
care therefore was taken not only for the preſervation of 
the original record, but that no ſpurious production 
ſhould be ſubſtituted in his ſtead. And that no ſpurious 
production ever has been ſubſtituted in the ſtead of the 
original compoſitionof Moſes, appears from the evidence 
both of the Greek and the Samaritan Pentateuch. For 
as theſe agree with the Hebrew, except, in ſome trif- 
ling variation (k), to which every work is expoſed by 
length of time, it is abſolutely certain that the five 
books which we now aſcribe to Moſes are one and the 
ſame work with that which was tranſlated into Greek 
in the time of the Ptolemies, and, what is of ſtill greater 
importance, with that which exiſted in the time of 
8 lomon. And as the Jews could have had no mo- 
tive whatſoever, during that period which elapſed be- 
tween the age of Joſhua and that of S.lomon, for ſub- 
ſtituting a ſpurious production inſtead of the . r 
as written by Moſes, and, even had they been inclined 
to attempt the impoſture, would have been prevented 
by the care which had been taken by their lawgiver, 
we muſt conclude that our preſent Pentateuch is the ve- 
ry identical work that was delivered by. Moſes. 

The poſitive evidence being now produced, we ſhall 
endeavour to anſwer ſome particular objections that have 
been urged. But as moſt of theſe occur in the book of 
Geneſis, we thall reſerve them for ſeparate examination, 
and thall here only confider the objeRions peculiar to 
the four laſt books. They may be compriſed under 
one head, viz. expreſſions and paſſages in theſe books 
1. The 
account of the death of Moſes, in the laſt chapter of 
Deateronomy, we allow muſt have been added by ſome 
ſucceeding writer; but this can never prove that the 
book of Deuteronomy is ſpurious. What is more com- 
mon among ourſelves than to ſee an account of the life 
and death of an author ſubjoined to his works, without 
informing us by whom the narrative was written ? 2. It 
has been objected, that Moſes always ſpeaks of himſelf 
in the third perſon. This is the objection of fooliſh 
ignorance, and therefore ſcarcely deſerves an anſwer. 
We ſuſpect that ſuch perſons have never read the elaſ- 
fics, particularly Cæſar's Commentaries, where the au- 
thor uniformly ſpeaks of himſelf in the third perſon, as 
every writer of correct taſte will do who reflects on the 
abſurdity of employing the pronoun of the firſt perſon 


110 
in a work intended to be read long after bis death. (See / 8cri 
' GRAMMaR, n“ 33.) 
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3. As to the objeftion, that in 
ſome places the text is deteQive, as in Exodus xv. 8. it 
is not directed againſt the author, but againſt ſome tran- 
ſeriber; for what is wanting in the Hebrew is inſerted 
in the Samaritan, 4. The only other objection that de- 
ſerves notice is made from two paſſages. It is ſaid in 
one place that the bed of Og is at Ramah to this day; 
and in another (Deut. iii. 14+), “ Jair the fon of Ma- 
naſſeh took all the country of ob unto the coaſts 
of Geſhuri and Maacathi, and called them after his 
own name, Baſhon havoth jair, unto this day,” The laſt 
clauſe in both theſe paſſages could not have been writ- 
ten by Moſes, but it was probably placed in the margin 
by. ſome tranſcriber by way of explanation, and was af- 
terwards by miſtake inſerted in the text. Whoever 
doubts the truth of this aſſertion may have recourſe to 
the manuſcripts of the Greek Teſtament, and he will 
find that the ſpurious additions in the texts of ſome 
manuſcripts are actually written ia the margin of 
others ( r) . 

That the Pentateuch, therefore, at laſt the four laſt 
books of it, was written by Moſes, we have very ſatis- 
factory evidence; which, indeed, at the diſtance of 3000 
years is wondertul, and which cannot be affirmed ot any 
profane hiſtory written at a much later period. 


The book of Genelis was evidently not written by a Authentici- 
perſon who was contemporary with the facts which he ty of the 
records; for it contains the hiſtory of 2369 years, a book 


period comprehending almoſt twice as many years as 
the reſt of the hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament 
put together. Moſes has been acknowledged as the au- 
thor ot this book by all the ancient Jews and Chrittians ; 
but it has been a matter of diſpute from what ſource 
he derived his materials; ſome affirming that all the 
facts were revealed by inſpiration, and others main- 
taiving that he procured them from tradition, | 
Some who have looked upon themſelves as profound 
philoſophers, have rejeted many parts of the book of 
Geneſis as fabulous and abſurd ; but it cannot be the 
wiſdom of philoſophy, but the vanity of ignorance, 
that could lead to ſuch an opinion. In fact, the book 
of Geneſis affords a key to many difficulties in philoſo- 
phy which cannot otherwiſe be explained. It has been 
ſuppoſed that the diverſities among mankind prove that 
they are not deſ@ended from one pair; but it has been 


fully 


_ 


() „And Moſes wrote this law, and delivered it unto the prieſts the ſons of Levi, which bare the ark of the 


covenant of the Lord, aud unto all the elders of Iſrael. And Moſes commanded them, ſaying, At the end of 
every ſeven years, in the ſolemnity of the year of releaſe, ia the feaſt of tabernacles, when all Iſrael is come to 
appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he ſhall chooſe, thou ſhalt read this law before all Iſrael in 
their hearing. And it came to paſs, when Moſes had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book 
until they were finiſhed, that Moſes commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
ſaying, Take this book of the law, and put it in the fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God.” 
Deut. xxxi. 9—11. 24—26. There is a paſſage to the ſame purpoſe in Joſephus: anxurer d mw d w TW 
„ YpauMatu!, Foſephi An'iquitat. Lib. V. 01> 9 17. ed. Hudſon. | | 

(x) See the collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 6th 
of the Animadverſiones Samaritice. | 

(x) To mention only two examples. 1. The common reading, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. is we oufbaror; but the Codex 
Pitavianus 3. bas -w «vp-a*w in the margin; and in one of the manuſcripts which Beza uſed, this marginal ad- 
dition has been obtruded in the text. See his note on this paſſage. 2. Another inſtance is, 1 John ii. 27. where 
the genuine reading is x--5we; but Wetſtein quotes two manuſcripts, in which N] is written in the margin; 
and this marginal reading has ſound its way not only into the Codex Covell 2. but into the Coptic and Ethiopic 
verſions. | | ? 


vol. of the London Polyglot. p. 19. 
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geripture fully ſhown-that all theſe diverſities may be accounted 
wo for by natural cauſes. It has been reckoned a great 


diſheulty to explain how foſſil ſhells were introduced 


into the bowels of the earth; but the deluge explains 
this fact better than all the romantic theories of philo- 
ſophers. It is impoſſible to account for the origin of 
ſuch a variety of languages in a more ſatis factory man- 
ner than is done in the account of the confuſion of 
tongues which took place at Babel. It would be no 


eaſy matter to ſhew why the ſea of Sodom is ſo differ- 


ent from every other ſea on the globe which has yet 
been explored, if we had not poſſeſſed the ſcriptural ac- 
count of the miraculous deſtruction of Sodom and Go- 


morrah. It is ſaturated with bitumen and ſalt, and con- 


"tains no fiſhes, Theſe are very ſingular facts, which 


have been fully eſtabliſhed by late travellers. The book 


of Geneſis, too, has been treated with contempt, be- 


cauſe it makes the world leſs ancient than is neceſſary 
to ſupport the theories of modern philofophers, and be- 
cauſe it is difficult to reconcile the chronologies of ſeve- 
ral nations with the cpinion that the world is not above 


6000 or 700 years old. The Chaldeans, in the time 


of Cicero, reckoned up 470,0c0 years. The Egyptians 
pretend that they-have records extending 50,000 years 
back ; and the Hindoos go beyond all bounds of proba- 
bility, carrying back their chronology, according to Hal- 
hed, more than 7,000,000 of years. 

An attempt has been made by M. Bailly, lately 


chronology mayor of Paris, to reconcile theſe magnified calcula- 


tions with the chronology of the Septuagint, which 
is juſtly preferred to the Hebrew. (See SeeTUAaGiNT.), 
He informs us, that the Hindoos, as well as the Chal- 


deans and Egyptians, had years of arbitrary determina- 


tion. They had months of 15 days, and years of 60 


days, or two months. A month is a night and day of the 


patriarchs; a year is a night and day of the gods; four 
chouſand years of the gods are as many hundred years 
of men, By attention to ſuch modes of computation, the 
age of the world will be found very neatly the ſame in 
the writings of Moſes, and in the calculations and tra- 
ditions of the Bramins. With theſe alſo we have a 


remarkable coincidence with the Perſian Chronology. 


Bailiy has eſtabliſhed theſe remarkable epochas from 
the Creation to the Deluge. 
The Septuagint gives . - 2256 years, 


The Chaldeans - = 2222 
The Egyptians «< - — 2340 
The Perſians 5 - = 2000 
The Hindoos - - - 2000 


The Chineſe - - - - 2300 

The ſame /author has alfo ſhewn the ſingular coinci- 
dence of the age of the world as given by four diſtinct 
and diſtantly ſituated people. | 

The ancient Egyptians, - < $544 years. 
The Hindoos, - - 5502 
The Perlians, _ - ES, 

The Jews, according to Joſephus, 5555 

Having made theſe few remarks, to ſhew that the faQs 
recorded in Geneſis are not inconſiſtent with truth, we 
ſhall now, by a few obſervations, confirm the evidence, 
from teſtimony, that Moſes was the author, and anſwer 
the objections that ſeem ſtrongeſt. 

There arites a great probability, from the book of 
Geneſis itſelf, that the author lived near the time of Jo- 


ſeph; for as we advance towards the end of that book, 


the facts gradually become more minute. The materials Scripture. 
of the antediluvian hiſtory are very ſcanty. The ac TV 
count of Abraham is more complete ; but the hiſtory 
of Jacob and his family is ſtill more fully detailed. This 
is indeed the caſe with every hiſtory, In the early part, 
the relation is very ſhort and general ; but when the hi- 
ſtorian approaches his own time, his materials accumu- 
late. It is certain, too, that the book of Geneſis mult 
have been written before the reſt of the Pentateuch; 
for the alluſions in the laſt four books to the hitory of 
Abraham, of Iſaac, and Jacob, are very frequent, The 
ſimplicity of the ſtyle ſhows it to be one of the moſt 
ancient of rhe ſacred books ; and perhaps its ſimilarity 
to the ſtyle of Moſes would determine a critic to aſcribe 
it to him. It will be allowed, that no man was better 
qualified than Moſes to compoſe the hiſtory of his an- 
ceſtors. He was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyp- 
tians, the moſt enlightened nation of his time, an4 he 
had the beſt opportunities of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation. The ſhort account of the antediluvian world 
could eafily be remembered by Abraham, who might 
obtain it from Shem, who was his contemporary. To 
Shem it might be conveyed by Methuſelah, who was 
o years old when Adam died. From Abraham to 
oſes, the interval was leſs than 400 years. The ſplen- 
did promifes made to that patriarch would certainly be 
carefully communicated to each generation, with the 
concomitant facts: and thus the hiſtory might be con- 
veyed to Moſes by the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons. The 
accounts reſpecting Jacob and his ſon Joſeph might be 


) 70 to Moſes by his grandfather Kohath, who muit 


ave been born long before the deſcent to Egypt; and 
Kohath might have heard all the fact; reſpecting Abra- 
ham and Iſaac from jacob himſelf. Thus we can eaſily 
point out how Moſes might derive the materials of the 
book of Geneſis, and eſpecially of the laſt 38 chapters, 
from the moſt authentic ſource. 5 
Ir will now be neceſſary to conſider very ſhortly the Opjectiors 
objeQions that have been ſuppoſed to prove that Gene to che au- 
fis could not have been written by Moſes, 1. It is ob thenticity 
jected, that the author of the firſt chapters of Geneſis of the book 
mult have lived in Meſopotamia, as he diſcovers bern 
knowledge of the rivers that watered Paradiſe, of the 
cities Babylon, Erech, Reſen, and Caineh ; of the gold 
of Piſon ; of the bdellium and onyx tone. But if he 
could not derive this knowledge from the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, which is far from being improbable, he 
might ſurely obtain it by tradition from Abraham, v ho 
was born and brought up beyond the Euphrates. 2. In 
Genefis xiv. 14. it is ſaid, Abraham purſued the four 
confederate kings to Dan, yet that name was not given 
till after the e nqueſt of Paleſtine *. We anſwer, this » Judges 
might be inſerted by a trauſeriber. But ſuch a ſuppoſi- chap. xvii. 
tion is not neceſſary ; for though we are told in the book 22. 
of Judges that a city originally called Laith received 
then the name of Dan, this does aot prove that Laiſh 
was the ſame city with the Dan which is mentioned in 
Genefis. The ſame anſwer may be given to the objec- 
tion which is brought from Genefis xxxv. 21. where the 
tower of Edar is mentioned, which the objeQcrs fay 
was the name cf a tower over one of the gates of Jeru- 
ſalem. But the tower of Edar ſigniſies the tower of the 
flocks, which in the paſtoral country cf Canaan might 
be a very common name. 3. The moſt formidable 
objection is derived from theſe two paſſages, Gen. xii. 6. 
« And 
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Scripture. * And che Canaanite was then in the land.“ Gen. xxxvi. 


ad „ Theſe are the kings that reigned over the land of 
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Duetero- 
20my, 


6. me explanatory additions. 


Edom, before there reigned any ling over the K 
[ſrael?” Now, it is certain that neither of cheſe pal- 
ages could be written by Moſes. We allow they were 
added by a later writer; but this circumſlance cannot 
invalidate the evidence which has been already produ- 
ced, It does not prove that Moſes was not the author 
of the book of Geneſis, but only that the book of Ge- 
neſis has received two alterations ſince his death, 


According to Rivet, our Saviour and his Apoſtles 


have cited 27 paflages verbatim from the book of Ge- 
nelis, and have made 38 alluſions to the ſenſe. 

The book of Exodus contains the hiſtory of the If 
raclites for about 145 years, It gives an account of the 
ſlavery of the Iiraelites in Egypt; of the miracles by 
which they were delivered ; ot their paſſage through 
the Red Sea, and journey through the wilderneſs ; of 
the ſolemn promulgation of the Decalogue on Mount 
Sinai, and of the building and furniture of the Laber 
nacle. This book is cited by David, by Daniel, and 
other ſacred writers. Twenty-five paſſages are quoted by 
our Saviour and his apoltles in expreſs words, and they 
make 19 alluſions to tke ſenſe. 

The book of Leviticus contains the hiſtory of the 
Iſraelites tor one month. It conſiſts chiefly of laws, 
Indeed, properiy Tpeaking, it is the code of the Jewiſh 
ceremonial and political laws. It deſcribes the conſe- 
fecration ot Aaron and his ſons, the daring impiety and 
exemplary puniſhment of Nadab and Abihu. It reveals 
allo ſome predictious reſpecting the puniſhment of the 
Iſraelites in cafe of apoſtacy; and contains an aſſurance 
that every fixth year ſhould produce abundance to ſup- 
port them during the ſeventh or ſabbatical year, This 
book is quoted as the production of Moſes in ſeveral 
books of ſeripture“. 
| The book of Numbers comprehends the hiſtory of the 
Iſraelites for a period of about 38 years, reckouing 
from the firſt day of the ſecond month after their de- 
parture from Egypt. It contains an account of two 
numberings of the people ; the firſt in the beginning of- 
the ſecond year of their emigration, the ſecond in. the 
plains of Moab towards the concluſion of their journey 
in the wilderneſs}. It deſcribes the ceremonies em- 
ployed in the conſecration of the tabernacle, gives an 
exact journal of the marches and encampments of the 
Flraelires, relates the appointment of the 70 elders, the 
miraculous cure performed by the brazen ſerpent, and 
the miſconduct of Moſes when he was commanded to 
bring water from the rock. There is alſo added an ac- 
count of the death of Aaron, of the conquelt of Sihon 
and Og, and the (tory of Balaam, with his celebrated 
prophecy concerning the Meſſiahg. | 

The book of Numbers is quoted as the work of Moſes. 
in ſeveral parts of Scripture“. 

The book of Deuteronomy comprehends a period, of 
nearly two months. It conſiſts of an intereſting addreſs 
to the Ifraelites, in which Moſes recals to their remem- 
brance the many iuſtances of divine favour which they 
had experienced, and reproaches them for their ingrati- 
tude. He lays before them, in a compendious form, 
the laws which he had formerly delivered, and makes 
This was the more neceſ- 
ſiry, becauſe the Iſraelites, to whom they had been ori- 
ginally promulgated, and who had ſeen the miracles in 
Egypt, at the Red Sea, and Mount Sinai, had died in 


112 } 1 
the wilderneſs, The divine origin of theſe laws, 'and'the — 5 
miracles by which they were ſanctioned, mult already /- 
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bave been well known to them; yet a tolewn recapi 
lation of theſe by the man who bad miraculouſly fed the 
relent generation from their intancy, whe by the lift- 


ing up of his hands had procured them victory in the 


day of battle, and who was going to leave the world to 
give an account of his conduct to the God of Iirael, 
could not but make a deep and laſting impreſſion on the 
minds of all who heard him. He inculcates theſe laws 
by the molt powertul motives. He preſents before 
them the molt animating rewards, and denounces the 
ſeverelt puniſhments to the rebellious. The prophecies 
of Moſes towards the end of this book, concerning the 
tate of the Jews, their diſperſions and calamities, the 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem by the Romans, the miſertes of 
the betieged, and the preſent ſtate of the Jewith nation, 
cannot be read without aſtonihment. "They are perſpi- 
cuous and minute, and have been literally accompliſhed. 
This book is cited as the production of Moſes by 
Chriſt and his apoltles*. ; 
4 [he hiſtorical books are 12 in number, Joſhua. iv. 4. 


Judges, Ruth, Samuel L and II. Kings I. and II. Chro- John i. 4c. 


nicles, Ezra, Nebemiah, Either. Theſe, it confidered 3 by 


diitinctiy trom the Pecntiteuch, and the writings more 
properly ſtyled prophetical, contain a compendium of, 2 


the Jewith biitory from the death of Moies, A. M. 2552, 4 hiſto- 
to the retormation eſtabliſhed by Nehemiah atter the - 


retu:n irom the captivity, A. M. 3595, comprehending 
a period of 1043 years. 

To enable us to dilcover the authors of theſe books, 
we have no guide to conduct us but conjecture, inter- 
nal evidence, or the authority of the modern Jews. 
From tbe trequent references in Scriptures, and from the 
teltimony of | Jotephus, it appears that the Jews were 
in potieſſion of many hutorical records which might 
have thrown much light upon this ſubje& if they had 
{till been preſerved. But during the calamities which 
befel that infatuated nation in their wars with the Ro- 
mans, and the diſperſion which followed, theſe writings 
have periſhed. 


reſpecting the mode of their preſervation. which entitle 
them to credit, The very circumſtance itſelf, that the 

Jews have preſerved them in the ſacred volume to this 

day, while their other ancient books have been loſt, is 

a proot that they conſidered them as the genuine re- 
cords of their nation, JoſephusF, whoſe authority is , Contra 
ot great impurtance, informs us, that it was the pecu- Apion, 
liar province of the prophets and prieſts to commit to lib. 1. 
writing the annals of the nation, and to preſerve them 

to polterity,. That theſe might be faithfully preſerved, 

the ſacerdotal function was made hereditary, and the 
greateit care was obſerved to prevent intermarriages 
either with foreigners or with the other tribes. No man 


could officiate as a. prieſt who could not prove his de- 
ſcent in a right line by unqueſtionable evidence}. Re- En i 


gilters were kept in Jeruſalem, which at the end of eve- gx, 62. 
ry war were regularly reviſed by the ſurviving prieſts; 
and new ones were then compoſed. As a proof that 
this has been faithfully. performed, Joſephus. adds, that 
the names of all the Jewilly prieſts, in an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion from father to ſon, had been regiſtered for 
2000 years; that is, from the time ol Aaron tothe age 
of Joſephus. 
I All 


Matth. 


b 20 
But though we can produce no teſti- Deſerving 
mony more ancient than the age of our Saviour to au- of the full- 
thenticate the hiſtorical books, yet there are ſome facts eſt credit. 
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The national records were not allowed to be written 
aa man who might think himfelf fit for the of- 
nee ; and if aprieft taltfied them, be was excluded from 
the altar and depoſed; from his office. Thos we are 
aſſut ed, the Jewiſh records were committed to the charge 
of the prielts.; and as they may be conſidered as the 
ſamefamily from Aaron to the Babylonith captivity and 
downwards, the ſame credit is due to them that would 
be due to family records, which by antiquarians are 
elleemed the moit authentic ſources of information. 
Ot che 22 books which Joſephus reckoned himſelf 
bound to believe, the hiſtorical books from the death of 
Muſes to the reign ot Artazei zes, he informs us, were 
Written by contemporary prophets. It appears, then, 
that the prophets were tte compoſers, and the prieſts 
the hereditary keepers, of the national records. Thus, 
the beſt proviſion poſſible was made that they ſhould be 
written accurately, and be preſei ved uncorrupted. The 
principal office of theſe propbhets was to inſtru the 
people in their duty to God, and occaſionally to eom- 
municate the predictions ot future events. For this 
purpoſe they were educated in the ſchools of the pro- 
- Phets, or in academies where ſacred learning was 
taught. The prophets were therefore the learned men 
of their time, and conſequently were beſt qualified for 
the office of hiſtorians. It may be objected, that the 
— prophets, in concert with the prieſts, might have fo 
any writings they pleaſed. But before we ſuf 
that they have done jo in the hiſtorical books of the 
Old Telamem, we muſt find out ſome motive which 
could induce them to commit ſo daring a crime. But 
this is impoſſible. No encomiums are made either upon 
the prophets or the prieſts ; no adulation to the reign» 
ing monarch appears, nor is the favour of the populace 
courted. "Phe taults of all ranks are delineated with- 
out reſerve. Indeed there is no hiſtory extant that has 
more we Appearance of impartiality. We are preſent- 
ed with alli ple detail of facts, and are left to diſcover 
the motives and intentions of the ſeveral characters; 
and when a character is drawn, it is done in a iew 
words, without exaggerating the vices or amplifying 
the virtues, - Fey thing 
It is of no real conſequence, therefore, whether we 
can aſcertain the authors of the different books or not. 
From Joſephus we know that they exiſted in his time; 
and from his account of the manner in which they were 
preſerved we are aſſured they were not in danger of 
being corrupted. They exiſted alſo when the Septua- 
gint tranſlation was made. Frequent references are 
made to them in the writings of the later prophers ; 
ſometimes the ſume facts are related in detail. In ſhort, 
there is ſuch a coincidence between the hiſtorical books 
and the writings of thoſe prophets who were coutempo- 
rary, that it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the latter true 
withou receiving the former. ; a 
Indeed, to ſuppoſe that the Jews could have reeei- 
ved and preſerved with ſuch care for ſo many hundred 
years falſe records, which it muſt have been in the pow- 
er of every perſon to diſprove, and which at the fame 
time do fo lirtle credit to the character of their nation, 
Vor. XVII. | 
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rged lic for 31% years, the materials muſt have been furnith- 
pet ed by different perſons. 
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is to ſuppoſe ons of the teſt abfurdities in the falptete 
world: it is to ſuppoſe that # whole nation could act r 
contrary to all thoje principles which have alwiys pres 5 
dominated in the human mind, and which moſt always 
predominate till human nature undergo a total revolu · 
— IZED, 
The book which immediately followy the Per:ts- 


22 
| | Joſhua. 
teuch has been generally aſcribed to Joſhua the ſuce- 


. ceflor of Moſes. It con ains, however, ſome thin 
' which muſt have been inſerted after the death: of Je 


ſhua. It is neceſſary to remark, that there is ſome ac- 
cidental derangement in the order of the chapters of 
this book, which was probably oecafioned by the an- 
cient mode of fixing ra number of rolls. If 
chronologically placed, 2 v de read thus, rt 
chapter to the roth verſe; the 2d chapter; then 
from the toth verſe to the end of the iſt chapter z af. 
terwards ſhould follow the vi. vii. viii, ix. x. and xi. 
chapters; then the xxi. ; and laftly the ii. and xiii. 
chapters to the 24th verſe of the latter. 
The facts mentioned in this book are referred to by 
many of the ſacred writers f. In the book of Kings 5 1 Chron: 
xvi, 34. the words of Joſhua ate faid to be the words of ii. 7.—xii. 
God. See Josnua. 25. ; Palm 
By whom the book cf Judges was written is uncer 1 52. 
tain ; but as it contains the hiſtory of the Jewiſh repub- 21.; Ads 
vii. 45-3 
The book, however, ſeems to Heb z. 
be the compoſition of one individual (o), who lived af- 31-—irs- 
ter the regal government was eſtablithed}, but before the A- e 
acceſſion of David: for it is ſaid in the 21ſt verſe of Eci zei. 
the iſt chapter, that the Jebuſites were ſtill in Jeruſa .; 1 Mac. 
lem; who, we know, wer: diſpoſſeſſed of that city ear: ii. 5. 6. 
ly in the reign of David q. We havereaſon, therefore, 23 
to aſeribe this book to Samuel. | Judges. | 
The bitory of this book may be divided into two 1 gl. 25. 
parts ; the firſt contains an aecount of the judges from 4 2 Sam. 
Othniel to Samſon, ending at the 16th chap. The ſecond v. 6. 2. 
part relates ſeveral. remarkable tranſactions which oc- | 
curred ſoon after the death of Joſhua ; but are thrown 
to the end of the book, that they might not interrupt 
the courſe of the hiſtory. See Jupess. TRY 
The book of Ruth is a kind of ſupplement to the Ruth. 
book of Judges, and an introduction to the hiſtory of 
David, as it is related in the books of Samuel. Since 
the genealogy which it contains deſcends to David, it 
muſt have been written after the birth of that prince, 
but not at any conſiderable” time after it; for the hi- 
ſtory of Boaz and Ruth, the great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother of David, could not be remembered 
above two or three generations. As the elder brothers 
of David and their ſons are omitted, and none of his 
own children are mentioned in the genealogy, it is evi- 
dent that the book was compoſed in honour of the He- 
brew monarch; after he was anointed king by Samuel, 
and before any of his children were born; and conſe. 


quently in the reign of Saul. The Jews aſcribe it to 


Samuel; and indeed there is 20 perſon of that age to 
whom it may be attributed with more propriety. We 
are informed (1 Sam. x. 3 Samuel was K 
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(6) In ſupport of this opinion, it may be obſerved, that che author, chap. is 19, &c. lays before us the con- 


dents of the book. 
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Scripture. and are afſured that no perſon in th 
dl acquainted with the ſplendid 
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e reigh of Sau] was 
IDE of David 
as the prophet Samuel. | 


The Greeks denominate the books of Samuel, which 
follow next in order, Th Books of Kingdoms and the 
Latins, The Books of Kings J. and II. Anciently there 
were but two books of Kings; the: firſt was the two 


books of Samuel, and the ſecond was what we now call 


the two books of Kings, According to the preſent 
diviſion, theſe two books are four, viz, the firſt and ſe- 
cond books of Samuel, and the firſt” and ſecond books 
of Kings, _ 434 Bf SHY 

Concerning the author of the two books of Samuel 
there are different opinions. Some think that Samuel 
wrote only twenty or twenty-four chapters of the firſt 
book, and that the hiſtory was continued by Nathan 
and Gad. This opinion they ground on the following 


1. Chron. paſſage in . Chronicles g, * Now the acts of David the 


. * 29. 


king, firſt and laſt, behold they are written in the book 
of Samuel the ſeer, and in the book of Nathan the pro- 
bet, and Gad the ſerr. Others think they were 
compiled by Ezra from ancient records; but it is evi 
dent that the books of Samuel were written beſore the 
books of Kings and Chronicles ; for on compariſon it 
will be found, that in the laſt mentioned books many 
circumſtances are taken frum the former. The firit 
bock carries down the hiſtory of the Ifraelites from the 
birth of Samuel to the fatal battle of Gilboa, - compre- 
hending a period of about 80 years. The ſecond re- 


lates the hiſtory of David from his ſucceſſion to the 


throne of Iſrael till within a year ot two of his death, 
containing 40 years. There are two beautiful paſſages 
in theſe books which every man of ſentiment and*taſte 


muſt feel and admire, the lamentation or elegy on Saul 
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| hiſtory of their own times. 


and Jonathan, and the parable of Nathan. The im- 
partiality of the hiſtorian. is fully atteſted by the can- 
dour and freedom with which the actions of Saul and 
David are related. There are ſome remarks interſper- 
ſed which were probably added by Ezra. SEE 
When the two books of Kings were written, or by 
whom they were compiled, is uncertain. Some have 
ſuppoſed that David, Solomon, and Hexeliab, wrote the 
Others have been of opi- 
nion that the prophets, viz. //aiah, Jeremiah, Gad, and 
Nathan, each of them wrote the hiſtory ot the reign in 
which he lived. But it is generally believed that Cara 
wrote theſe two books, and publiſhed them in the torm 
in which we have them at preſent. There can be no 
doubt but. the prophets. drew up the lives ef the kings 
-who reigned in their times; for the names and w:itings 
of thoſe prophets are frequently mentioned, and cited, 
Still, however, it is evident that the two books of Kings 


are but an abridgment of a larger work, the ſubſtance 
of which is contained in the books before us. 


In ſup- 
port of the opinion tbat Ezra is the author of theſe 


books, it is ſaid, That in the time of the penman, the 


ten tribes were captives in Aſſyria, 'whither they had 
been carried as a puniſhment for their ſms : That in the 
ſecond of theſe books the author makes ſome reflections 
on the calamities of Iſrael and Judah, which demon- 
ſtrate that he lived after that event. But to this it is 
objected, That the author of theſe books expreſſes 
himſelf throughout as a contemporary, and as one 
would have done who had been an eye and ear witneſs 


of what he related. To this objection it is Anſwered, 


f 4 J 


That Ezra compiled theſe books from the prophetic 
opied 
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writings which he had in his poſſeſſion ; that be c 
them exactly, narrating the facts in order us they hap- 
pened, and interſperſed. in his hiſtory ſome reſlections 
_ remarks atiſing from the ſubjefts which he hand- 

The firſt book.compriſes a period of 126 years; from 
the death of David to that of Jehoſbaphat. ſka ſecond 
book records the tranſaQions of many kings of Judih 
and Iſrael for the. ſpace of about 300 years, from the 
death of Jehoſhaphat to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and 
the temple, A, M. 3416. A. C. 588. Mt 
. The Hebrews ſtyle the two books of Chronicles De- 
beri Imim F, i. e. Words of days, journals or dairies, in 
alluſion to thoſe ancient journals which appear to have 
keen kept among the Jews. The Greeks call them 
Parulipomena ©, which ſignifies things omitted : as if 
theſe two bouks were a kind of ſupplement to inform 
us what had been omitted or too much abridged in the 
books of Kings. The two books of Chronicles contain 
indeed ſeveral particulars" which are not to be met 
with in the other books of Scripture : but it is not 
therefore to be ſuppaſed that they are the records of 
the kings of Judah and Iſrael, ſo cften referred to in 
the books of Kings. Thoſe ancient regiſters were 
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parently much more copious than the books before us; 
and the compiler of the books of Chronicles often re- 


fers to them, and makes long extracts from them. 
Some ſuppoſe that the author of theſe two books 
was the ſame with that of the two books of Kings. 
The Jews ſay that they. were written by Ezra, after the 
return from the captivity, aſſiſted by Zechariah: and 
Haggai, who were then alive. But events are men- 
tioned in them of ſa late a date as to ſhow that he could 
not have written them in their preſent form; and there 


is another objection to his being their author, Which is 


little leſs forcible ; between the books of Kings and 
Chronicles there is a great number of variations b-th in 
dates and facts, which could not have happened if Eara 
had been the author of them, or indeed if they had 
been the work of any one perſon, _ 

The books of Chronicles are not to be conſidered 
merely as an abridgment of former hiſtories with ſome 
uſetul additions, but as books written with a particular 
view; which ſeems to have been to furniſh a genealogi- 
cal regiſter f the twelve tribes, deduced from the ear- 
lieſt times, in order to p int out thoſe diſtinctions which 
were neceſſary to diſerimidate the mixed multitude that 
returned from Babyl n; to- aſcertain the lineage of 
Judah; and to re-eſtabliſh on their ancient footing the 
Pretenſions and functions of each individual tribe. 


Ipbe bcok of Ezra, and alſo that of Nehemiah, are The book 


attributed by the ancients. to the f-rmer of theſe of Ezra. 


prophets ; and they called them the it and 2d books 
of Eidras; which title is ſtill kept op by che Latin 
church. It is indeed highly probable that the former 
of theſe books, i ich campriſes the hiſtory of the Jews 
from the time that Cyrus made the decree for their re- 
turn until the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus (Which was about 100 years, or as others think 
79 years), was all compoſed by Ezra, except the firſt fix 
chapters, which contain an account of the firſt return of 
the Jews upon the decree of Cyrus; whereas Ezra did 
not :eturn till the time of Artaxerxes. It is of this 
ſecond return thereſore that he writes the account ; and 
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Tͤ«„4„ ds the other, which he found ready compoſed 
wi band, he made it a complete hiſtory Five ewiſh 
This book is written in Chaldee from chap. iv. g. to 
ch p. vii, 27. As this part of the work chiefly con- 
tains letters, converſations, and decrees expreſſed in that 
language, the fidelity of the biſtorian has probably in- 
A eed bim to take down the very words which were 
- uied; The people, too, had been accuſtomed to the 
Chaldee during the eaptivity, and probably underſtood 
it better than Hebrew; for it appears from Nehemiah's 
erde chap; vii. 2, 8. that all could not underſtand 
the law. en „ 
The book of Nehemiah, as has been already obſer- 
ved, bears, in the Latin bibles, the title of the ſecond 
book of Eſdras ; the ancient canons likewiſe give it the 
lame name, becanie, perhaps, it was conſidered as a 
ſequel-to the book of Ezra. In the Hebrew bibles it 
has the name of Nehemiah prefixed: to it; which name is 
retained in the Engliſh bible. But though that chief is 
by the writer of the ſecond book of Maccabees affirm- 
ed to have been the author of it, there cannot, we think, 
be a doubt but that either it was written at à later 
* or had additions made to it aſter Nehemiah's 
Wich the book of Nehemiah the hiſtory of the Old 


place about A. M. 3574. A, C. 434. But Prideaux 
with more probability has fixed it at A. M. 3595. See 
Nang Miau. nnn b OL; 
It is uncertain who was the author of the book of 

Either. -Clement of Alexandria, and many commen- 
tators, have aſctibed it to Mordecai ; and the book itſelf 
ſeems to favour this opinion 3 for we are told in chap. 


Teſtament concludes. This is ſuppoſed to have taken 
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-probable opinion. of the Talmudiſts is, that the great Scripture. 
it — 


fynagogne' (See SY WAGO E), to perpetuate the me- 
mor y K rk deliverance of 9 Jews from the conſpira - 
1 Haman, and to account for the 50 K of the feaſt 
of Purim, ordered this book to be compoſed, very likely 
of materials left by Mordecai, and afterwards approved 
and admitted it into the ſacred canon. The time when 
the events which it relates happened, is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been in the reign of Artaxerzes Longi- 
manus, and by others in that of Darius the ſor of 
Hyſtaſpes, called by the ſacred penman Fhaſuerus. 


* b 


Concerning the author of the book of Job there are Of Job. 


many different opinions. Some have ſuppoſed that Job 
himſelf wrote it in Syriac or Arabic, and that it was 
afterwards tranſlated by Moſes. Others have thought 


that Elihs wrote it; and by others it is aſcribed to 


Moſes, to Solomon, to Iſaiab, and to Ezra. To give 
even an abridgment of the arguments brought in ſup- 
Port. of theſe various opinions would fill a volume, and 
at laſt leave the reader in his preſent uncertainty, He 
who has leiſure and inclination to weigh them may 
ſtudy the ſecond ſection of the ſixth book of Warbur- 
ton's' Divine Legation of Moſes, together with the ſe- 
veral works there referred to; but the queſtion at iſſue 
is of very little: importance to us. The book of Job, 
by whomſoever it was written, and whether it be a real 
hiſtory, or a dramatical poem founded on hiſtory, has 

been always eſteemed a portion of canonical ſoripture, 
and is one of the moſt ſublime compoſitions in the facred 
volume. | 


The book of Job appears to. ſtand lingle and unpa- 


ralleled in the ſacred volume. It ſeems to have little 
connection with the other rage: of the Hebrews, 
and no relation whatever to the affairs of the Iſraelites. 


ix. 20. that Mordecai wrote theſe things.“ Others 
have ſuppoſed that Ezra was the author; but the more 


3} 


The ſcene is laid in Idumæa (u); the hiſtory of an in- 
habitant of that country 8 57 baſis of the narrative; 
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concluſive, that I am inclined to take a quite different method for the ſolution of this queſtion, by applying ſole- 
ly to the Sacred Writings: the hints with which they have furniſhed me towards the illuſtration of this ſubject, 
IT ſhall explain as briefly as poffible. © © 2 LITE SS ITRETS | | 

„The land of Us, or'Gnutz, is evidently /dumea, as appears from Lam. iv. 21. U was the grandſon of Seir 
the Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21, 28. 1. Chron. i. 38, 42. Seir inhabited that mountainous tract which was 
called by his name antecedent to the time of Abraham; but his poſterity being expelled, it was occupied by the 
Idumæans: Gen. xiv. 6. Deut. ii. 12. 


name is not clear. Idumæa is a part of Arabia Petrza, fituated on the ſouthern extremity of the tribe of 
Judah: Numb. xxxiv. 3. Joſh. xv. 1, 21. The land of Uz therefore appears to have been between Egypt and 
Philiſtia, Jer. xxv. 20. where the order of the places ſeems to have been accurately obſerved in reviewing the 
different nations from Egypt to Babylon; and the ſame people ſeem again to be deſcribed in exactly the ſame 
ſituations; Jer. xlvi—1. e PIE F 8 5 

_ * Children of the Raſt, or Eaſtern people, ſeems to have been the general appellation for that mingled race of peo- 
ple (as they are called, Jer. xxv. 20.) who inhabited between Egypt and the Euphrates, bordering upon Judea from 
the ſouth to the eaſt; the Idumæane, the Amalekites, the Midianites, the Moabites, the Ammonites. See Judges 
vi. 3. and Ifa. xi. 14. Of theſe the Idumæans and Amalekites certainly poſſeſſed the ſouthern parts. See Numb. 
XXXIV. 3. Xiii, 29. 1: Sam. xxvii. 8, 10. This appears to be the true ſtate of the caſe : The whole region be- 
tween Egypt and Euphrates was called the Eaſt, at firſt in reſpect to Egypt (where the learned, Joſ. Mede 
thinks the Iſraelites acquired this mode of ſpeaking. Mede's Works, p. 580.), and afterwards abſolutely and with- 


all the Eaſtern people, and all Egypt,” 1. Kings iv. go. ; chat is, all the neighbouring people on that * 


Two other men are mentioned of the name U; one the grandſon of 
Shem, the other the ſon of Nachor, the brother of Abraham; but whether any diſtrict was called after their 


out any relation to ſituation or circumſtances. Abraham is ſaid to have ſent the ſons of his concubines, Hagar and 
Keturah, „ eaſtward, to the country which is commonly called the Eait.” Gen. xxv. 6. where the name of the 
region ſeems to have been derived from the ſame fituaticn. Solomon is reported to have excelled in wifdom 
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| (=) « The information which the learned have endeavoured to collect from the writings and geography of the 
Greeks concerning the country and reſidence of Job and his friends, appears to me (ſays Dr Lowth) fo very in- 
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country of Zophar. 


_ "of Abraham. 
the author appears | 
improbable that all the poſterity of Abraham, Iſraelites, . 
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bians of the adjacent country, all origi 


Idumtans, and Arabians, whether of the family of Ke- 
turah or Iſhmael, ſpoke for a conſiderable length of time therefore with | 
one common language, That the Idummans, however, miſery, and even wiſhes a releaſe by death g in other 
and the Temanites in particular, were eminent for the words, he obeys, and gives place to the dictates ot na- 
reputation of wiſdam, appears by the teſtimony of the ture. Irritated, however, by the unjut infinuations and 
prophets Jeremiah and Obadiah : Baruch alſo. parti - the ſevere reproaches of his pretended friends, he is more 


cularly mentions them among the authors (or ex- vehement!y exaſperated, and the too great confidence 


pounders) of fables, and ſearchers out of underſtand- in his own, righteouſteſs leads him to expoſtulate with 
ing 5.“ es I: 3 B N God in terms ſcarcely conſiſtent with piety and ſtric 
The principal perſonage in this poem is Job; and in decorum. pick Av | | 
his character is meant to be exhibited (as far as is con- It muſt be obſerved, that the firſt-ſpeech of Job, 
ſiſtent with human infirmity) an example of perfect though it burſts forth with all the xehemence of paſſion, 
virtue. This is intimated in the argument or intro- confiſts . wholly of complaint, the words and ſenti- 


duction, but is (ll more eminently diſplayed by his ments of a deſpairing perſon, empty as the wind * z *Job vi. 26. 


- which 
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there were people beyond the boundaries of Egypt, and bordering on the ſouth of Judea, who were famous for 
wiſdom, namely, the Idumzans (ſee Jer. xlix. 7. Ob. 8.), to whom we may well believe this paſſage might have 
ſome relation. Thus Jehovah addreſſes the Babylonians ; « Ariſe, aſcend unto Kedar, and lay waſte the chit 
dren of the Eaſt,” (Jer. xlix. 28). notwithſtanding theſe were really ſituated to the welt of Babylon, © Although 
Job, therefore, be accounted one of the orientals, it by no means follows that his reſidence muſt be in Arabia 


« FEliphaz the Temanite was the ſon of Eſau, and Teman the fon of -Eliphaz, (Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11:). The 
Eliphaz of Job was without a doubt of this race. Teman is certainly a city of Idumza, (Jer. xlix. 9, 20. 
Ezek. xzxv. 13. Amos i. 14, 12. Ob. 8, 9.) | 0 
Zi dad the Shubiie : Sbuah was one of the ſons of Abraham by Keturah, whoſe poſterity were numbered among 
the people of the Eaſt, and his ſituation was probably contiguous to that of his brother Midian, and of his ne- 
phews Shebah and Dedan, (ſee Gen. xxv. z, aud 3.) Dedan is a city of Iduna (Jer. Alix. 8.) . and ſeems to 
bave been ftuated on the eaſtern öde, as Teman was on the weſt, (Euek. zxv. 13.) . From Sheba originated 
the Sabzans in the paſſage from Arabia Felix to the Red: Sea: Sheba is united to Midian (Ir. Ix. 6.); it is in 
the ſame region however with Midian, and not far from Mount Horeb, (Exod. ii. 15 iii. 1.) | 

„ Zophar the Naamathite : . the cities which by lot fell to the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood of 

0 


Idumæa, Naama is enumerated, (Joſh. xv. 21, 41.) Nor does this name elſewhere occur ; this probably was the 


« Eliby the Busite: Buz occurs but once as the name of a place or country (Jer. xxv- 23-), where it is men- 
tioned along with Dedan and Thema: Dedan, as was juſt now demonſtrated, is a city of Idumza ; Thema 
belonged to the Children of Iſhmael, who are ſaid to bave inhabited from Havilab, even to Shur, which is in 
the diſtrict of Egypt, (Gen. xxv. 15. 18.) Saul, however, is ſaid to have ſmitten the Amalekites from Havi. 
lah even to Shur, which is in the diſtrict of Egypt, (1 Sam. xv; 5.) | Havilah cannot, therefore, be very far 
from the bounda ies of the Amalekites ; but the Amalekites never exceeded the boundaries of Arabia Petrza.' 


| (See Reland Palæſtin. lib. i. c. xiy.) Thema, therefore, lay ſomewhere between Havilah and the deſert of Shur, 


to the ſouthward of Judea. Thema is alſo mentioned in connection with Sheba, (Job vi. 19.) | | 

« Upon a fair review of theſe facts, I think we may venture to conclude, ſtill with that modeſty which ſueh a 
queſtion demands, that Job was an inhabitant of Arabia Petrza, as well as his friends, or at leaſt of hat neigh- 
bourbood, To this ſolution one objection may be raiſed : it may be aſked, How the Chaldeans, who lived on 
the borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations on the camels of Job, who lived in Idumæa at fo great a 
diſtance ? This too is thought a ſufficient cauſe for aſſigning Job a fituation in Arabia Deſerta, and not fat from 
the Euphrates. But what ſhould prevent the Chaldeans, as well as the Sabzans, a people addicted to rapine, and. 
roving about at immenſe diſtances for the ſake of plunder, from wandering through theſe defencelefs regions, which 
were divided into tribes and families rather than into nations, and pervading from Eupbrates even to Egypt? 
Further, I would aſk on the other hand, whether it be probable that all the friends of Job who lived in Idamza 
and its neighbourhood, ſhould inſtantly be informed of all that could happen to Job in the deſert of Arabia 
and on the confines of Chaldea, and immediately repair thither ? Or whether it be reaſonable to think, that, ſome. 
of them being inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta, it ſhould be concerted among them to meet at the reſidence of Job; 
fince it is evident, that Eliphaz lived at Theman, in the extreme parts of Idumza? With reſpe& to the fiftas 
of Ptolemy (for ſo it is written, and not Aufitas) it has no agreement, not ſo much as in a ſingle letter with the 
Hebrew Gnutz, Ihe LXX indeed call that country by the name Aufitida, but they deſcribe it as fituated ia 
Idumæa: and they account Job himſelſ an Idumzan, and a deſcendant of Eſau.” See the Appendix of the 
LXX 30 the book of Job, and Hyde Not. in Peritzol. chap. xi. Lowth on Hebrew Poetry. TESTES, 


- 


Vil, 20. 


4 See chap, 


I have fortified myſelf in my righteouſneſs, 
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STR 
which i Feed the apology that he intmediately makes 
For his conduc f intimating, that he is far from preſu- 
.ming to plead with God, far from daring to call in queſ- 
tion the divine decrees, or even to mention his own in- 
-nocence in the preſence of his all-juſt Creator: nor is 
— —„—e—3. the cenſure which has been 
paſſed by ſore commentators upon this paſſage. The 
- poet ſeems, with great judgment and ingenuity, to have 
3 in this what the nature of his work required. 
He has depicted the affliction and anguiſh of Job, as 
flowing from his wounded heart in a manner fo agree- 
able'to human nature (and certainly fo far venial), that 
it may be truly ſaid, in all this Job ſinned not with 
bis lips.“ It is, nevertheleſs, embelliſhed by ſuch af- 
fecting imagery, and inſpired with ſuch a warmth and 


force of ſentiment} that we find it afforded ample ſcope 


ſor calumay ; nor did the unkind witneſſes of his ſuffer- 
ings permit ſo fair an opportunity to eſcape. 
occaſion is eagerly embraced by Eliphas to rebuke the 
impatience of Job: and, not ſatisfied with this, he pro- 
ceeds to accuſe him in dire& terms of wanting forti- 
tude,” and obliquely to inſinuate ſomething of a deeper 
dye. Though deeply hurt with the coar'e reproaches 
of Eliphaz, ſtill, however, when Job afterwards com- 
lains of the teverity of God, he cautiouſly refrains 
m viclent expoſtulations with his C:eator, and, con- 
tented with the ſimple expreſſion of affliction, he humbly 
confeſſes himſe if a ſinner . Hence it is evident, that 
thoſe vehement and pet verſe atieſtations of his inno- 
cence, thoſe murmurs againſt the divine Providence, 
which his totter ing virtue afterwards permits, are to be 
cenſidered merely as the conſequences of momentary 
paſſion, and not as che ordinary effects of his ſettled 
character or marners. They prove. him at the very 
worſt not an irrehgious men, but a man poſſeſſed of in- 
tegrity, and too confident of it; a man oppreſſed with 
almoſt every imaginable evil, both cor and mental, 
and hurried beyond the liwits of virtue by the ſtrong 
influence of. pain and afflition, When, on the con- 
trary, his importunate viſitors abandon by filence the 
caule which they had ſo. wantonly and ſo maliciouſſy 
maintained, and ceaſe unjuſtly to load him with un- 
merited criminations ; though he defends his argument 
with ſcarcely leſs. obſtinacy, yet the vehemence of bis 
grief appears 32 to ſubſide; he returns to himſel?, 
and explains his ſentiments with more candour and ſe- 
dateneſs : and bowever we may blame him for aſſuming 
rather too much cf arrogance in his appeals to the Al- 
mighty, certainly his detence againſt the accuſations of 
Eliphaz is no more than the occaſion will ſtrictly juſti- 
ſy, Obſerve, in the firſt place, how admirably the con- 
dence and perſeverance of Job is diſplayed in replying 
to the flander of his falſe friends: | | 
As God lireth, who bath removed my judgment; 
Nay, as the Almighty liveth, who hath embittered my 
ſoul Be CES 
Verily as long as I have life in me, 


And the breath of God is in my noſtrils ; 


My lips ſhall not ſpeak perverſity, 

Neither ſhall my tongue whiſper prevarication, 

God fotbid that I ſhould declare you righteous ! 

Til I expire I will not remove my integrity from me. 


And I will not give up my tation g 5 55 
My heart ſhall not upbraid me as long as I live. 
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May mine enemy be us the impious man, | $criptufe. 
And he chat riſeth up againſt me as the wicked]. Up. 


But how magnificent, how noble, how inviting and * 


beautiful is that image of virtue in which be delineates 

his paſt life! What dignity and authority does he ſeem 

to pollels! | 

If I 2 out to che gate, nigh the place of public re- 
ort, | 


If I took up my ſeat in the ſtreet ; 

The young men ſaw me, and they hid themſelves ; 

Nay, the very old men roſe up and ſtood. 

The princes refrained talking, 

Nay, they laid their hands on their mouths. 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth g. 1 
What liberality ! what a promptitude in beneficence 4 oor 

Becauſe the ear heard, therefore it bleſſed me ; 

The eye alſo ſaw, therefore it bare teſtimony for me. 

That I delivered the poor who cried, 

The orphan alſo, and him who had no helper. 

The bleſſing of him who was ready to periſh came upon 


me, 
And I cauſed the heart of the widow to fing for joy l. | Chap. 
What ſanQity, what integrity in a judicial capacity | 1x4 
J put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me like a robe; 
My juſtice alſo was a diadem. 8 


I was a father to the poor, 
And the controverſy which 


I knew not, I ſearched it 
ont. | 


Then brake I the grinders of the oppreſſor, 
And I plucked the prey out of his teeth J. J Chap. 


But what can be more engaging than the purity of his 14 77. 
devotion, and the reverence for the Supreme Being, 
founded upon the beſt and moſt philoſophical princi- 
ples ? Beſides that through the whole there runs a ſtrain 
of the moſt amiable tenderneſs and humanity : 


For _ is the portion which God diſtributeth from 

above, 
And the inheritance of the Almighty from on high ? 
Is it not deſtruction to the wicked, | 
And baniſhment from their country to the doers of ini. 

 quity ? | 

Doth he not ſee my ways? 
And numbereth be not all my ſteps ? 
If I ſhould deſpiſe the cauſe of my ſervant, 
Or my maid, when they had a controverſy with me, 
What then ſhould I do when God ariſeth, 
And when he viſiteth, what anſwer could 1 make him ? 
Did not he who formed me in the belly form him, 
And did not one faſhion us in the womb || ? 1 Chap. 
Do. three friends are exactly ſuch characters as the 

e of the p em required. They are ſevere, irrita- 227 
ble, malignant cenſors, readily and with apparent ſatis- Characters 
faction deviating from the purpoſe of conſolation into of his three 
reproof and contumely Even from the very firſt they ** 
manifeſt this evil propenſity, and indicate what is to be 
expected from them. The firlt of them, indeed, in the 
opening of his harangue, aſſumes an air of candour : 


Wouldit thou take it unkindly that pne ſliould eſſay to 


ſpeak to chee ©? 


Indignation og 


Se R 
Indignation is, however, inſtantly predominane 2 
But a few words who can forbear? Ur EPR CARTE 
The ſecond flames forth at once: 


How long wilt thou trifle in this manner 1 
How long ſhall the words of thy mouth be as a mighty 
wind {| ? | | 
But remark the third: 


Shall not the maſter of words be anſwered 7” 

Or ſhall a man be acquitted for his ine ſpeeches? © 

Shall thy prevarications make men filenr? | 

Shalt thou even ſcoff, and there be'no one to make thee 
alhamed ®? © | Nan GE | 


$- The lenity and moderation of Elihu ſerves as a beau- 
Of Elihu, tiful contraſt to the intemperance, and aſperity of the 
other three. He is pious, mild, and equitadle 3 equal- 
ly free from adulation and ſeverity ; and endued with 
ſingular wiſdom, which be attributes entirely to the inſpi- 
ration of God: and his modeſty, moderation, and wil- 


Seripture. 
—ů— 


Chap. 


xi. 2, 3. 


dom, are the more entitled to a commendation when we 


conſider his unripe youth. Ag. the characters of his 
detractors were in all reſpects calculated to inflame the 


mind of Job, that of this arbitrator is admirably adapted 
to ſooth and c:mpoſe it: to this point the whole drift 


of the argument tends, and on this the very purport of 

it ſeems to depend. 

Another circumſtance delerving particular attention 

in a poem of this kind, is the ſentimen ; Which muſt be 

agreeable to the ſubject, and embelliſhed with proper 
expreſſion. It is by Ariſtotle enumerated among the 

elentials of a dramatic poem; not indeed as peculiar to 

that ſpecies of poetry alone, but as common, and of the 
greateſt importance, to all. Manners or character are 
eſſential only to that poetry in which 3 perſons are 

introduced ; and all ſuch poems muſt afford an exact. 

repreſentation of human manners: but ſentiment is 

ellential to every poem, indeed to every compoſition 

whatever. It reſpects both perſons and things. As far 

45 it regards perſons, it is particularly concerned in the 


delineation of the manners and paſſions: and thoſe in- 


ances to which we have juſt been adverting are, ſenti- 
ments expreſſive of manners. Thoſe which relate to the 
d:lincaticn of the paſſions, and to the deſcription of 
36 Other objects, yet remain unnoticed. : 3 
The poem of Job abounds chiefly in the more vehe- 


Sentiments ' "PLP y yah 

of the ment paſſions, grief and anger, indignation and violent 
poem of contention. It is adapted in every reſpect to. the in- 
Job. citement of terror; and, as the ſpecimens already quo- 


ted will ſufficiently prove, is univerſally animated with 

the true ſyirit of ſublimity. It is however not wanting 

in the gentler affections. The following complaints, for 

inſtance, are replete with an affecting ſpirit of melan- 

chcly : A N ; ; 
Man, the offspring of a woman, 4 

Is of few days, and full of inquietude; 

He ſpringeth up, and is cut off like a flower; 

He fleeth like a ſhadow, and doth not abide: .. _ 
Upon ſuch a creature doſt thou open thine eyes? 

And wilt thou bring even me into judgment with thee ? 


Turn thy look from him, that he may bave ſome re- 


Chap. ſpite, 2 | . ; 
xiv. 1, 2, Till Le ſhall, like a hireling, have completed his day l. 
„ dia 9 5 "TY dts oat 
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ſublimity, the writer's ſkill is diſplayed in the proper 
_ adjuſtment of the period, and in the accurate diſtribu- 
tion of the members, rather than in the antitheſis of 


© 8 SCR | 
25 The whole paſſage abounds with the,moſt- beautiful Script | 


imagery, and is a. molt perted ſpecimen 044..0;Elegiae, —Y > 
His grief afterwards becomes more fervent z but is at 
the ſame time ſoſt and querimonious.. 7; - 4 


How long will you vex my ſoul.. 
And tire me with van harangues © (0 
"Theſe ten times have ye loaded me with teprbaches, - 
Are ye not aſhamed that ye ure ſo obſtinate againit' me:? 
Pity me, O' pity me, ye are my friends 

For the hand of God hath'imitten me. 
Why will you be my pertecators as welt as God, 
And therefore will ye not be ſatisfied with my fleſh If ? I Chap. 


The ardour and alacrity of the war-horle, and hi: wa, * 


eagerneſs, tor battle, is painted with a maſterly hand : 37 
For eagerneſs and fury he devoureth the very ground: 5 l. 
He believeth it not when he heareth the — x ad 
When the trumper ſoundeth, he ſaith; ahah! 
Yea he icenteth the battle from afar, p22 
The thunder of the chieftains and their ſhouts J. J Chap. 
The following ſublime deſcription of the creation. is 2 * 
admirable: _ _ =, on 2 


Where waſt thou when 1 laid the a ne of the 


- 
a 


earth ? | 
If thou knoweſt, declare. i Ee SH 
Say, who fixed the proportions of it, for ſurely thou 
-  knowelt? it © 18 7 IT 1 
Or who ſtretehed out the line upon it: 
Upon what were its foundations fired? 
Or who laid the corner: (tonic thereof? * 
When the morning-ſtars ſang together, 
And all che ſons of God ſhouted tor joy; 
When the ſea was ſhut up with doors; 
When it burſt forth as an infant that cometh out of 
the womb; | 
When I placed the cloud for its robe, 
And thick darkneſs for its ſwadling - band; 
When I fixed my boundary againit it, | 
When I placed a bar and gates "SY 
When I ſaid, Thus far thalt thou come; and not ad- 

vance; | oh | | 
And here ſhall a ſtop be put to the pride of thy waves . job 


Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the dignity of the ſtyle is N 
anſwerable to that of the ſubject; its force and energy, * 
to the greatneſs. of thoſe paſſions which it deſcribes : 
and as this production excels all the other remains of 
the Hebrew poetry in economy and arrangement, ſo it 
yields to none, in ſublimity of ſtyle and in every grace 
and excellence of compolition, Among the principal of 
theſe may be accounted the accurate and perfectly poe- 
tical conformation of the ſentences, which is indeed ge- 
nerally moſt obſervable in the moſt ancient of the pocti- 
cal compoſitions of the Hebrews. Here, however, as is 
natural and proper in a poem of ſo. great length and 


— 


wards or in any laboured adaption of the parallel - 
The word Palms is a Greek term, and ſigniſies Saar. ths ack 
The Hebrews call it Seper Tebeilim g, that is, the Book of Pſalms 
of Praiſes;“ and in the Goſpel it is Ryled the Book of 9 25 
Plalms. Great veneration has always been paid to this 027» * 
| " | TY Collection 
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eriprare. collection of divine ſongs. The Chriſtian church has 
dom the beginning made them a principal part of her 
holy ſervices; and in the primitive times it was almoſt 
a general rule that every biſhop, prieſt, and religious 

perion, ſhould have the Pfalter by heart. 0 
Many learned fathers, and not a few of tbe moderns, 
have maintained that David was the author of them all. 
Several are of a different opinion, and inſiſt that David 
wrote only 72 of them; and that thoſe without titles 
are to be aſeribed to the authors of the preceding pſalms, 
wWhoſe names are affixed to them. Thoſe who ſuppoſe 
that David alone was the author, contend, that in the 
New Teſtament, and in the language of the church uni- 
verſal, they are expreisly called the Pſalms. of David. 
That David was the principal author of theſe hymns is 
univerſally acknowledged, and therefore the whole col- 
lection may properly enovgh go under his name; but 
that he wrote them all, is a palpable miſtake- Nothing 
certain can be gathered from R titles of the pſalms; 
for although u qu ſtiunably very ancient, yet authors 
are not agi eed as to their authority, and they differ as 
much about their ſignification. The Hebrew doctor; 
generally agree that the gad pſalm was compoſed by 
Adam ; an opinion which for many reaſons we are not 
Written by inclined to adopt, There ſeems, however, to be no 
diff rent doubt but that ſome of them were written by Moſes ; 
authors, that Solomon was the author of the 49th ; and that 
others were occaſioned by events long poſterior to the 
fou ithing era of the kingdom of Judah. The 137th 
N is one of thoſe which mentions the captivi - 

ty of Babylon. 

The following arrangement of the pſalms, after a 
careful and judicious examination, has been adopted by 
Calmet. 

1. Eight Pſalms of which the date is uncertain, viz. 
T, 4, 19, 81, 91, 110, 139, 145. The firſt of theſe 
was c :1npoſed by David or Ezra, and was ſung in the 
temple at the feaſt of trumpers held in the beginning 
of the year ard at the feaſt of tabernacles. The 81ſt 
is attributed to Afiph, and 110th to David. The au- 

thors ot the reſt are unknown, | 

2. The Pſalms compoſed by David during the per- 
ſecution of Saul. Thee. are ſeventeen, 11, 31, 34, 
56, 16, 54» 52, 109, 17, 22, 35, 57, 58, 142, 140, 
141, 7. WY 5 

3. The Palms compoſed by David at the begin- 
ning of his reign, and after the death of Saul. Theſe 
are ſixteen, 2, 9, 24, 63, 101, 29, 20, 21, 28, 39, 
40, 41, 6, 51, 32, 33. | | 

4. The Pſalms written by David during the rebel- 
lion of Abſalum are eight in number; 3, 4, 55, 62, 
70, 71, 143, 144 _ | 

5. The Pſalms written between the death of Ab- 
ſalom and the captivity, which are ten, 18, 30,. 72, 
45, 78, 82, 83, 76, 74, 79: of theſe David wrote 
only three; 18, 30, and 72. SOIL 
6. The Pſalms compoſed during the captivity, which 
amount ta forty. Theſe were chiefly compoſed by the 
deſcendants of Afaph and Korah : they are, 10, 12, x3, 
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14, 53, 15, 25» 26, 27, 28, 36, 37, 42, 43, 44, 49, 


eK 
50, 60, 64, 69, 73, 75, 77, 80, 84, 86, 88, 89, 90, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 99, 120, 121, 123, 130, 131, 132. 
Laſtly, Thoſe hymns of joy and thankſgiving, wiit- 
ten upon the releaſe from the Babyloniſh captivity, and 
at the building and dedication of the temple. Theſe 
are, 122, 61, 63, 124, 23, 87, 85, 46, 47, 48, from 
96 to 117 inclufive, 126, 133 to 137 incluſive, 149, 
150, 146, 147, 148, 59, 65, 66, 67, 118, 125, 127, 


128, 129, 138.— According to this diltributwn, only 


45 are poſitively afligned to David. 

Joſepbus, and molt of the ancient writers, aſſert, that 
the Pſalms were compoſed in numbers: little, however, 
reſpecting the nature and principles of the Hebrew 
verliſication is known. 

There exiſted a certain kind of poztry among the 
Hebrews, principally intended, it flould ſeem, for the 
aſſiſtance of the memory; in which, when there was 
little connection between the ſentiments, a ſort of or- 
der or method was preſerved, by the iaitial letters of 
each line or Ranza following the order of the alphabet. 
Of this there are ſeveral examples extant among the 
ſacred poems (1); and in theſe examples the verſes are 
ſo exactly marked and defined, that it is impoſſible to 
miſtake them tor proſe z and particularly if we atten- 
tively conſider the verſes, and compare them with one 
another, ſince they are in general ſo regularly accommo- 
dated, that word anſwers to word, and almoit ſyNabte 
to ſyllable. This being the caſe, though an appeal 
can ſcarcely be made to the ear on this occaſion, the 
eye itſelf will diuinguiſh the poetic diviſion and arrange- 
ment, and alſo that ſome labour and accuracy has been 
employed in adapting the words to the meaſure. | 
Ihe Hebrew poetry has likewiſe another property 
altogether peculiar to metrical compoſition. It admits. 
foreign words and. certain particles, which ſeldom oc- 


cur in proſe compoſition, and thus forms a diſtinct po- 


etical dialect. One or two of the peculiarities allo of 
the Hebrew verſification it may be proper to remark, 
which as they are very obſervable in thoſe poems in 
which the verſes are defined by the initial letters, may 
at leaſt be reaſonably conjectured of the reſt, The firſt 
of theſe is, that the verſes are very unequal in length; 
the ſhorteſt conſiſting of ſix or ſeven ſyllables ; the 
longeſt extending to about twice that number : the 
ſame poem is, however, generally continued through- 
out in verles not very unequal to each other. It muſt 
alſo be obſerved, that the cloſe of the verſe generally 
falls where the members of the ſentences are divided. 
But although nothing certain can be defined con- 
cerning the metre of the particular verſes, there is yct 
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another artifice of poetry to be remarked of them when 


in a collective ſtate, when ſeveral of them are taken to- 
gether. In the Hebrew poetry, as is before remarked, 
there may be obſerved a certain conformation of the 
ſentences ; the nature of which is, that a complete ſenſe 
is almolt equally infuſed into every component part, and 
that every member conſtitutes an entire verſe. So that 
as the poems divide themſelves in a manner ſpontane- 
ouſly into periods, for the moſt part equal ; ſo the pe- 
rtods themſelves are divided into verſes, nioſt common- 


ly 
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--+(1) Pſalms xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii..cxi. cxii. cxix. cxlv. Prov. xxxi, 


ef the Lamentations of Jeremiah except the laſt chapter, 
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ly couplets, though frequently of greater ler "This 
is chiefly obſervable in thoſe peine which ſrequently 
occur in the Hebrew poetry, in which they treat one 
ſubject in many different ways, and dwell upon the ſame 
ſentiment z when they expreſs the ſame thing in differ- 
ent words, or different things in a fimilar form of 
words; when equals refer to equals, and oppolites to 
oppoſites : and fince this artifice of compoſition ſeldom 
fails to produce even in proſe an agreeable and meaſu- 
red cadence -e can ſcarcely doubt that it muſt have 
imparted to their poetry, were we maſters of the verſi- 
fication, an exquiſite degree of beauty and grace. 
Tue elegant and ingenious Dr Lowth has with great 
acuteneſs examined the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry, 
and has arranged them under general diviſions,  'The 
correſpondence of one verſe or line with another he calls 
| paralleliſm. When a propoſition is delivered, and a fe- 
cond is ſubjoined to it, equivalent or contralted with it 
in ſenſe, or ſimilar to it in the form of grammatical 
conſtruction, theſe he calls parallel lines ; and the words 
or phraſes anſwering one to. another in the correſpond- 
ing lines, parallel terms. Parallel lines he reduces to 
three ſorts ;. parallels ſynonymous, parallels antirhetic, 
and parallels ſynthetic. Of each of theſe we ſhall pre- 
ſent a few examples. | 
Firll, of parallel lines ſynonymous, which correſpond 
cne to another by expreſling the ſame ſenſe in different 
but equivalent terms. 7 


O-Jchovah, in-thy-ſrength the- ſhall-rejoice ; 
And-in thy-ſalvation how greatly thall-he-exult ! 
The- deſire of-his-heart thou-haſt-granted unto-him ; 
And-the-requeſt of- his lips thou-haſt-not denied. 


PC. xxi. 1. 2. 

Becauſe I-called, and-ye-refuſed ; 
I-ftretched-out my-hand; and-no-one regarded: 
But-ye-have-defeated'all my-counſel ; 
And-would-not incline to-my-reproof : 
I alſo will-laugh at-your-calamuty ; 
I-will-mock, when-what-ycu-feared cometh ; 
When-what-you feared cometh like-a-devaſtation ; 
And-your-calamity advanceth like-a-tempelt ; 
When diſtreſs and-anguiſh come upon-you : 
Then ſhall-they-call upon-me, but-I-will-not anſwer ; 
'They-ſhal:-ſeek-me-early, but-they-ſhall-not find-me : 
Becauſe they-hated knowledge ; 
And-d:d-not chooſe the- fear of. Jehoval. 
Did- not incline to- my counſel; 
Contemptucuſly-re;e&ed all my-reproof ; 
Therefore-ſhall-they-cat of-the-fruit of-their-ways ; 
And. ſhall- be- ſatiated with-their-own-devices. | 
For the-defeQtion of. the · ſimple ſnall · ſlay- them; 
And - the- ſecurity of- ſools ſhall-deſtroy them. 

| | Prov. i. 24— 32. 
8:ek-ye Jehovah, while- he- may · be · found; 
Call- ye- upon-him, while-he-is near: 
Let- the- wicked f:rſake his- way; : 
And-the unrighteous man his-thoughts : 
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And-let-him-return to Jehovah, and-he-will compaſſion- 


ate - him; 
And unto our- God, for he · aboundeth in · forgiveneſs (x). 


Iſaiah iv. 6. 7. 
Theſe ſynonymous parallels ſometimes conſiſt of two, 


1 
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ae ad by > repute of june of the hl re 


As, | | 
What ſhall I do unto thee, O Ephraim 
What ſhall I do-unto thee, O Judal' 
For your goodneſs is as the morning. cloud, 
And as the early dew it paſſeth away. 


: 


Hoſea vi. 4. 
The following is a beautiful inſtance of a parallel 
triplet, when three lines correſpond and form a kind of 
| ſtanza, of which two only are ſynonymous. 


That day, let it become darkneſs ; 

Let not God from above enquire after it; 

Nor let the flowing light radiate upon it. 

That night, let utter darkneſs ſeize it; 

Let it not be united with the days of the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

Let the ſtars of its twilight be darkened : 

Let it look for light, and may there be none ; 

And let it not behold the eyelids of the morning. 

Job iii 4, 6, g. 

The ſecond fort of parallels are the antithetic, when 

two lines correſpond with one another by an oppoſition 

of terms and ſentiments ; when the ſecond is contraſted 

with the firſt, ſometimes in expreſſions, ſometimes in 

ſenſe only. Accordingly the degrees of antitheſis are 

various: from an exact contrapoſition of word to word 

through the whole ſentence, down to a general diſparity, 

with ſomething of a contrariety, in the two propoſi- 


tions. Thus in the following examples: 


A wiſe ſon rejoiceth his father 
But a fooliſh ſon is the grief of his mother. | 
| | Prov. x. x. 
word hath its oppoſite: ſor the terms 
are, as the logicians ſay, relatively op- 


Where ev 
father and m 
. Polite, | 

The memory of the juſt is a bleſſing ; 

But the name of the wicked ſhall rot. Prov. x. 7. 


Here there are only two antithetic terms: for memor 
and name are ſynonymous. 


There is that ſcattere h, and ſtill increafeth ; 

And that is unreaſonably ſparing, yet groweth poor. 

r Prov. ix. 24. 
Here there is a kind of double antitheſis; one between 

the two lines themſelves ; and likewiſe a ſubordinate op- 

poſition between the two parts of each. | 


Theſe in chariots, and thoſe in horſes x —- 

But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be ſtrong. 
_ They are bowed down, and fallen; 

But we are riſen, and maintain-ourſelves firm. 

Pf. Xx. 7, G. 
favour for life ; 


For his wrath is but for a moment, his 

Sorrow may lodge for che evening, but in the morning 
gladneſs. | Pf. xxx. 5. 

Yet a little while, and the wicked ſhall be no more; 

Thou ſhalt look at his place, and he ſhall not be found: 

But the meek ſhall inherit the land; 

And delight themſelv es in abundant proſperity. 


PI. XXX vii. 10, 11. 


In 


(«) All the words bound together by hyphens anſwer to angle words in Hebrew. 


= * 
* 


ah 


— 


. 1 
© > © =" — 
by _ 


bart of a 
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In the laſt example the oppoſition lies between the two 
ſtanza of four, lines, the latter diſtich being 


oppoſed to the former. $9 likewiſe the following : 


For the mountains ſhall be removed; 

And the hills hall be 6verthrown © 

But my kindneſs from thes ſhall not be removed 

And the covenant of my peace ſhall not bo overthrown. 
was; © E Ifaiah liv. 10. 

© Tfaiah by means of the ef 

departing from bis .uſual dignity, adds greatly to the 

ſweetneſs of his compoſition in the following inſtances : | 


In a little anger have I forſaken thee ; | 
But with great mercies will I receive thee again: 
In a ſhort wrath I bid my face for a moment from thee ; 
But with everlaſting kindneſs will I have mercy on thee. 
| Laiah liv. 7, 8. 
Behold my ſervants ſhall eat, but ye ſhall be famiſhed ; 
Behold my ſervants ſhall drink, but Ye ſhall be thirſty ; 
Behold my ſervants ſhall rejoice, but ye {hall be con- 
_ ſounded; | 
Bzhold my ſervants ſhall fing aloud, for gladneſs of 
. heart, | 
But ye ſhall cry aloud for grief of heart ; 
And in the anguill of a broken ſpirit ſhall ye howl. 
| Iſalah Ixv. 13, 14. 


Frequently one line or member contains two ſenti · 
ments: | 


The nations raged ; the kingdoms were moved; 
He uttered a voice; the = was diſſolved : 
Be ſtill, and know that I am God : 3 
I will be exalted in the nations, I will be exalted in the 

ceearth. Pſ. xIvi. 6. 10. 
When thou paſſeſt through waters I am with thee; 
And through rivers, they ſhall not overwhelm thee : 
When thou walkeſt in the fire thou ſhalt not be ſcorched ; 
And the flame ſhall got cleave to thee. 

: | Iſaiah xliii. 2. 


The third ſort of parallels is the ſynthetic or con- 
ſtructive: where the paralleliſm conſiſts only in the ſi- 
milar form of conſtruction; in which word daes not 
anſwer to word, and ſentence to ſentence, as equivalent 
or oppoſite; but there is a correſpondence and equality 
between different propoſitions, in reſpect of the ſhape 
and turn of the whole ſentence, and of the conſtructive 
parts ; ſuch as noun anſwering to noun, verb to verb, 
member to member, negative to negative, interrogative 
to mterrogative. 


Lo! he with-holdeth the waters, and they are dried up: 
And he ſendeth them forth, and they overturn the earth. 
With him is ſtrength, and perfect exiſtence ; 
The deceived, and the deceiver, are his. | 
| | | Job xii. 13—16. 
Is ſuch then the ſaſt which I chooſe ? | 
That a man ſhould afli his ſoul for a day? 
Is it, that he ſhould bow down his head like a bulruſh, 
And ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes for his couch? 
Shall this be calted a faſt, 
And a day acceptable to Jehovah ? 
Is not this the faſt that I chooſe ? 
To diſſolve the bands of wickedneſs; 
To looſen the oppreflive burthens ; 
To deliver thoſe that are cruthed by violence ; 

Vot. XVII. | 
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atithetic paralleliſm, without 
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And that ye ſhould break aſunder every yoke? 
Is it not to diſt ibute thy bread to the hungry; 


the wandering poor into thy houſe ? 
eeſt the naked, that thou clothe him; 
And that thou hide not thyſelf from thine own fleſh ? 
Then ſhall thy light break forth like the morning ; 
And thy wounds ſhall ſpeedily be healed over: 
And thy righteouſneſs ſhall go before thee ; 
And the 4 48 of Jehoval ſhall bring up thy rear.” 

A Ifaiak Iviii. 5 —8. 


And tv "ring 


We ſhall produce another example of this ſpecies of 
paralleliſm from Pf. xix. 8—1 1. from Dr Lowth : 


The law of Jehovah is perfect, reftoring the ſoul ; 
The teſtimony of Jehovah is ſure, making wiſe the 
fimple ; 
The ba 4 of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening, 
dhe eyes; | 
The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever; 
The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are juſt alto- 
ether. 
More deſirable than gold, or than much fine gold; 
And ſweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey- 
combs, | 
.. Synonymous parallels have the appearance of art and 
concinnity, and a ſtudied elegance ; they prevail chiefly 
in ſhorter poems; in many of the Pſalms; in Balaam's 
prophecies ; frequently in thoſe of Ifaiah, which are 
moſt of them diſtin poems of no great length. The 
antithetic paralleliſm gives an acuteneſs and force to 
adages and moral ſentences ; and therefore abounds in 
Solomon's Proverbs, and elſewhere is not often to be 
met with. The poem of Job, being on a large plan, 
and in a high tragic ſtyle, though very exact in the di- 
viſion of the lines and in the paralleliſm, and affording 
many fine examples of the ſynonymous kind, yet con- 
ſits chiefly of the conſtructive. A happy mixture of 
the ſeveral ſorts gives an agreeable variety; and they 
ſerve mutually to recommend and ſet off one another. 
The reader will perceive that we have derived every 
thing we have ſaid relating to Hebrew poetry from the 
elegant Lectures of Dr Lowth, which are beautifully 
tranſlated by Mr Gregory, a diſtinguiſhed author as 
well as tranſlator. 

The book of Proverbs has always been accounted ca- 
nonical. The Hebrew title of it is Mi/pli*, which ſig- 
nifies “ ſimilitudes.“ It has always been aſcribed to So- 
lemon, whoſe name it bears, though ſome have doubted 
whether he really was the author of every one of the 
maxims which it contains. Thoſe in chap. xxx, are in- 
deed called the awords of Augur the fon of Fateh, and 
the title of the 31ſt or laſt chapter is the words of 
King Lemuel. It ſeems certain that the collection call- 
ed the Proverbs of Solomon was digeſted in the order in 
which we now have it by different hands; but it is 
not, therefore to be concluded that they are not the 
work of Solomon. Several perſons might have made 
collections of them: Hezekiah, among others, as men- 
tioned chapter xxv. Agur and Ezra might have done 
the ſame. From theſe ſeveral collections the work was 
compiled which we have now in our hands. 

The book of Proverbs may be conſidered under five 


| diviſions. 1. The firſt, which is a kind of preface, es- 


tends 


Scripture. 
— — 
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Scripture. tends to the 10th chapter. This contains general cau- 
— — tions and exhortations for a teacher to his pupil, ex- 
preſſed in elegant language, duly connected in its parts, 
illuſtrated with beautiful deſcription, and well contrived 
to engage and intereſt the attention. ; 

2. The ſecond part extends from the beginning of 
chap. x. to chap. xxii. 17. and conſiſts of what may 
ſtrictly and properly be called proverbs, viz. unconnect- 
ed ſentences, expreſſed with much neatneſs and fimpli- 
city. They are truly, to uſe the language of their ſage 
author, apples of gold in pictures of filyer.” 


3. In the third part, which is included between chap- | 


ter xxii, 16, and chapter xxv. the tutor drops the ſen- 
tentious ſtyle, addreſſes his pupil as preſent, and delivers 
his advices in a connected manner, 
4. The proverbs. which are included between chapter 
xxv. and chapter xxx. are ſuppoſed to have been ſelect- 
ed by the men of Hezebiah from ſome larger collection 
of Solomon, that is, by the prophets whom he em- 
ployed to reſtore the ſervice and writings of the church, 
Some of the proverbs which Solomon had introduced 
into the former part of the book are here repeated. 
5. The prudent admonitions which Augur delivered 
to his pupils Ithiel and Ucal are contained in the zoth 
chapter, and in the 31ſt are recorded the precepts which 
the mother of Lemuel delivered to her ſon. 
Several references are evidently made to the book of 
* Rom. xi Proverbs by the writers of the New Teſtament *. 
16, 20. The Proverbs of Solomon afford ſpecimens of the 
1 Pet. iv. didactic poetry of the Hebrews. They abound wich 
8. v. 35. anti hetic parallels; for this form is peculiarly adapted 
* d to that kind of writing, to adages, aphoriſms, and de- 
: tached ſentences. Indeed, the elegance, acuteneſs, and 
force of a great number of Solomon's wiſe ſayings ariſe 
in a great meaſure ſrom the antithetic form, the oppo- 
ſition of dition and ſentiment. Take the following 
examples: 


The blows of a friend are faithful; 
But the kiiles of an enemy are treacherous. 
The cloyed will trample upon an honeycomb z 
But to the hungry every bitter thing is ſweet. 
There is who maketh himſelf rich, and wanteth all 
things ; 
Who — of himſelf poor, yet hath much wealth. 
"The rich man is wiſe in his own eyes, 
5 But the poor man that hath diſcernment to trace him 
+ out will deſpiſe him *. 


xiii. 7. The Hebrew title of the book which we call Ecele- 
xxViii. IT. gaſtes is Keleth, that is, the Gatherer or Collector; 
1 and it is ſo called, either becauſe the work itſelf is a 
colletiom of mixims, or becauſe it was delivered to an 

aſſen.bly gathered together to hear them. The Greek 

term Fccl:frafles is of the ſame import, ſignifying one 

who gathers together a congrega ion, or who diſcourſes 

or preaches to an aſſembly convened. That Solomon 

was the author of this book is beyond all doubt ; the 

þ beautiful deſcription of the phenomena in the nacural 
Mar ing world, and their cauſes; of the circulation of the 
e blood, as ſome think“, and the economy of the hu- 
the Hu- man frame, ſhews it to be the work of a philoſopher, 
mane 80 At what period of his life it was written may be eaſily 
ciety. ſound out. The affectia g account of the infirmities of 
(Id age which it contains, is a ſtrong indication that the 

author knew by experience what they were; and his 
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complete conviction. of the vanity of all earthly enjoy - Scripture, 
ments proves it to have been the work of a S 2 
Some paſſages in it ſeem, indeed, to expreſs an Epicu- 
rean notion of Providence. But it is to be obſerved, 
that the author, in an academic way, diſputes on both 
ſides of the queſtion ; and at laſt concludes properly, 
that to “ fear God and keep his commandments is the 
whole duty of man; for God (ſays he) will bring every 
work to judgment, and every ſecret thiug, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil.” | 

e general tenor and ſtyle of Eccleſiaſtes is very dif- 
ferent trom- the book of Proverbs, though there are 
many detached ſentiments and proverbs interſperled. , 1. 
For the whole work is uniform, and confined to one Hebrew 
ſubject, namely, the vanity of the world exemplified by Poetry. 
the experience of Solomon, whe is introduced in the cha- 
racer of a perion 1aveitigating a very difficult queltion, 
examining the arguments on either fide, and at length 
diſengaging himſeit from an anxious and doubtful diſ- 
putation. It would be very diflicult to diſtiuguiſh the 
parts and arrangement of this production; the order of 
the ſubject, and the connection of the arguments, are 
involved in ſo much obſcurity, that ſcarcely any two 
commentators have agreed concerning the plan of the 
work, and the accurate diviſion of it into parts or ſec- 
tions. The truth is, the laws of methodical compoſi- 
tion and arrangement were neither known by the He- 
brews nor regarded in their didactic writings. They 
uniformly retained the old ſententious manner, nor did 
they ſubmit to method, even where the occaſion appear- 
ed to demand it. The ſtyle of this work is, however, 
ſingular ; the language is generally low ; it is frequently 
looſe, unconnected, approaching to the incorrectneſs of 
converſation ; and poſſeſſes very little of the poetical 
character, even in the compoſition and ſtructure of the 
periods: which peculiarity may poſlibly be accounted 
for from the nature of the ſubject. Contrary to the opi- 
mon of the Rabbies, Eccleſiaſtes has been claſſed among 
the poetical books; though, if their authority and opi- 
nions were of any weight or importance, they might 


perhaps on this occaſion deſer ve ſome attention. 
of 


The Song of Solomon, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, Song 
is an epithalamiam or nuptial dialogue, in which the 
principal characters are Solomon, his bride, and a cho- 
rus of virgins. Some are of opinion that it is to be 
taken altogether in a literal ſenſe ; but the generality 
of Jews and Chriſtians have eſteemed it wholly allego- 
rical, expreſſing the union of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
church. Dr Lowth has ſupported: the common opi- 
nion, by thowing that the ſacred writers often apply 
metaph-'rs to Gd and his people derived from the. 
conjugal ſtate, Our Saviour is ltyled a dridegreom by 
John the Baptiſt (John iii.), and is repreſented in the 
ſame character in the parable of the ten virgias. Mi- 
chaelis, on the other hand, rejects the argument drawn 
from analogy as inconcluſive, and the opinion of Jews 
and Chriſtians as of no greater authority than the opi- 
nion of the moderns, | | | 

The ſecond of theſe great diviſions under which the 
Jews clafſed the EE of the Old Teſtament was 
A the Prophets, which formerly comprehended 16 

oks. 

The Prophets were 16 in number : Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk. Zephaniah, Haggai, Ze- 
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chariah, Malachi. The four firſt are called the greater 


prophets 3 the other twelve are denominated the minor 
prophets. k 

The writings of the Prophets are to Chriſtians the 
moſt intereſting part of the Old Teſtament ; for they af- 
ford one of the moſt powerful arguments for the divine 
origin of the Chriſtian religion. If we could only 
prove, therefore, that theſe prophecies were uttered a 
ſingle century before the events took place to which 
they relate, their claim to inſpiration would be unqueſ- 
tionable. But we can prove that the interval between 
their enunciation and accompliſhment extended much 
farther, even to 500 and 1000 years, and in ſome caſes 
much more. | 

The books of the prophets are mentioned by Jo- 
ſephus, and therefore ſurely exiſted in his time; they are 
alſo quoted by our Saviour, under the zeneral denomina- 
tion of the Prophets, We are informed by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, that about 60 years before the birth of our 
Saviour there was an univerſal expectation in the eaſt 
of a great perſonage who was to ariſe ; and the ſource 


1 


viſions, that ch fall net attempt to be wiſe above what i; Scriptute. 
The manner in which the allwiſe and unſeen ww — 
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written. 
God may think proper to operate upon the minds of 
his creatures, we might expect à priori to be myſterious 
and inexplicable. Indeed ſach an inquiry, though it 
were ſucceſsful, would only gratify curiolity, without 
being in the leaſt degree conducive to uteful know- 


ledge. 

The buſineſs of philoſophy is not to inquire how 
almighty power produced the frame of nature, and 
beſtowed upon it that beauty and grandeur which is 
everywhere conſpicuous, but to diſcover thoſe marks of 
intelligence and defign, and the varions purpoles to 
which the works of nature are ſubſervient. Philoſophy 
has of late been directed to theology and the ſtudy of 
the Scriptnres with the happieſt effects; but it is not 
permitted to enter within the vail which the Lord of 
Nature has thrown over his councils. Its province, 
which is ſufficiently extenſive, is to examine the lan- 
guage of the prophecies, and to diſcover their appli- 
cation, | 
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of this expectation is traced by the ſame writers to the Character 


ſacred books of the Jews. They exiſted alſo in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, A. C. 166; for when 
chat tyrant prohibited the reading of the law, the books 


The character of the prophetic ſtyle varies accord- 
ing to the genius, the education, and mode of li- of their 
ving of the refettive authors; but there are ſome pe- ſtyle ſym . 
culiarities which run through the whole prophetic bolical. 


of the Prophets were ſubſtituted in its place, and were 
continued as a part of the daily ſervice afrer the inter- 
dict againſt the law of Moſes was taken off. We for- 
merly remarked, that references are made by the author 
of Ecleſſaſticus, A. C. 200, to the writings of Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and that he mentions the 12 
Prophets. We can aſcend ſtill higher, and aſſert from 
the language of the Prophets, that all their writings 
muſt have been compoſed before the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, or within a century after it ; for all of them, ex- 
cept Daniel and Ezra, are compoſed in Hebrew, and 


even in them long paſſages are found in that language: 


but it is a well known fact, that all the books written 
by Jews about two centurics after that era are compo- 


ſed in the Syriac, or Chaldaic, or Greek language. 


Let any man (ſays Michaelis) compare what was writ- 
ten in Hebrew after the Babyloniſh exile, and, I appre- 
hend, he will perceive no leſs evident marks of decay 
than in the Latin language.” Even in the time of Ez- 


books. A plain unadorned ſtyle would not have ſuit- 
ed thoſe men who were to wrap the myſteries of futu- 
rity in a veil, which was not to be penetrated till the 
events themſelves ſhould be accompliſhed. For it was 
never the intention of prophecy to unfold futurity to 
our view, as many of the raſh interpreters of prophecy 
fondly imagine ; for this would be inconſiſtent with the 
free agency of man. It was therefore agreeable to the 
wiſdom ot God that prophecies ſhould be couched in a 
language which would render them unintelligible till 
the period of their completion ; yet ſuch a ee 


as is diſtinct, regular, and would be eaſily explained 


when the events themſelves ſhould have taken place. 
This is preciſely the character of the prophetic lan- 
guage. It is partly derived from the hieroglyphical 
ſymbols of Egypt, to which the Iſraelites during their 
ſervitude were familiarized, and partly from that ana- 
logy which ſuſiſts between natural objects and thoſe 
which are moral and political. | 


ra, the common people, from their long reſidence in 
Babylonia, had forgoiten the Hebrew, and it was ne- 
ceſſary for the learned to interpret the law of Moſes to 


The prophets borrowed their imagery from the moſt . 
ſplendid and ſublime natural objects, from the hoſt of from ana- 
heaven, from ſeas and mountains, from ſtorms and bgy. 
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were commanded to publiſh to their countrymen. 


them. We can therefore aſcertain with very conſider- 
able preciſion the date of the prophetic writings ; 
which indeed is the only important point to be deter- 
mined : For whether we can diſcover the authors or 
not, if we can only eſtabliſh their ancient date, we ſhall 


be fully entitled to draw this concluſion, that the pre- 


ditions of the Prophets are inſpired. | 
Much has been written to explain the nature of in- 
ſpiration, and to ſhow by what methods God imparted 
to the prophets that divine knowledge which they 
At- 
tempts have been made to diſcloſe the nature of dreams 
and viſions, and to deſcribe the ecſtacy or rapture to 
which the prophets were ſuppoſed to be raiſed w ile 
they uttered their predictions. Not to mention the 
degrading and indecent compariſon which this laſt cit- 
cumſtance ſuggeſts, we ſhall only inform thoſe who ex- 
pect here an explanation of the prophetic dreams and 


earthquakes, and from the moſt ſtriking revolutions in 
nature. The celeſtial bodies they uſed as ſymbols to ex- 
preſs thrones and dignities, and thoſe who enjoyed 
them. Earth was the ſymbol for men of low eſtate. 
Hades repreſents the miſerable. Aſcending to heaves, 
and deſcending to earth, are phraſes which expreſs riſing 
to power, or falling from it. Great earthguates, the 
ſhaking of heaven and earth, denote the e mmotions and 
overthrow of kingdoms. 'The n repreſents the whole 
race of kings ſhining with regal power and glory. The 
moon is the ſymbol of the common people. The /ars 
are ſubordinate princes and great men. Lig denotes 
glory, truth, cr knowledge. Darkneſs expreſſes obſcu- 
rity of condition, error, and ignorance. The darkenin 

of the ſun, the turning of the moon into bleed, and the fall. 
ing of the ſtars, ſignify the deſtruction or deſolation of 
a kingdom. New mont, the returning of a nation from 
a diſperſed ſtate, Conflagratien of the earth, is the ſym- 
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$:ripture. bol for deſtruction by war. The aſcent of ſmoke from 


any thing burning for ever, denotes the continuance of 
a people under ſlavery. Riding in the clouds, ſignifies 
reigning over many ſubjects. Tempęſtuous winds, or motion 
of the clouds, denote wars. Thunder denotes the noiſe 
of multitudes. Fountains of waters expreſs cities. 
Mountains and iſlands, cities with the territories belong- 
ing to them. Houſes and ſhips ſtand for families, al- 
ſemblies, and towns. A. foreſt is put for a kingdom. 
A. wilderneſs for a nation much diminiſhed in its num- 
bers. 

Animals, as a lion, bear, leopard, goat, are put for 
kingdoms or political communities correſponding to 
their reſpective characters. When a man or bealt is 
-put for a kingdom, the head repreſents thoſe who go- 
'vern ; the tail thoſe who are governed; the horns de- 
note the namber of military powers or ſtates that riſe 
from the head. Seeing ſignifies underſtanding ; eyes men 
of underſtanding ; the mouth denotes a Iawgiver ; the 
arm of a man is put for power, or for the people by 
whoſe ſtrength his power is exerciſed ; feet repreſent the 
loweſt of the people. 

Such is the preciſion and regularity of the prophetic 
language, which we learn to interpret by comparing 
prophecies which are accompliſhed with the facts to 
which they correſpond. So far is the ſtudy of it car- 
ried already, that a dictionary has been compoſed to 
explain it; and it is probable, that in a ſhort time it 
may be ſo fully underſtood, that we ſhall find little dif- 
ficulty in explaining any prophecy. But let us not 
from this expect, that the prophecies will enable us to 
penetrate the dark clouds of futurity : No! The diffi- 
culty of applying prophecies to their correſponding 
events, before completion, will ſtill remain unſurmount- 
able. "Thoſe men, therefore, however pious and well- 
meaning they may be, who attempt to explain and ap- 
ply prophecies which are not yet accompliſhed, and 
who delude the credulous multitude by their own ro- 
mantic conjectures, cannot be acquitted of raſhneſs and 
preſumption. 

The predictions of the prophets, according to the 
opinion of Dr Lowth, are written in a poetic ſtyle. 
They poſſeſs indeed all the characteriſtics of Hebrew 
poetry, with the ſingle exception, that none of them 
are alphabetical or acroſtic, which is an artificial ar- 
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phecy. 

The other arguments, however, ought to be parti- 
cularly adverted to upon this ſubject: the poetic dia- 
leR, for inſtance, the diction ſo totally different from 
the language of common life, and other ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, which an attentive reader will eafily diſcover, 
but which cannot be explained by a few examples ; for 
circumſtances which, taken ſeparately, appear but of 
ſmall account, are in a united view frequently of the 
greateſt importance, To theſe we may add the artifi- 
cial conformation of the ſentences ; which are a neceſ- 
ſary concomitant of metrical compoſition, the only one 
indeed which is now apparent, as it has always appear- 
ed to us. 

The order in which the books of the minor prophets 
are placed are not the ſame in the Septuagint as in the 


Hebrew. According to the latter, they ſtand as in prophets. 
* 


our tranſlation; but in the Greek, the ſeries is altere 
as to the fix firſt, to the following arrangement: Ho- 
ſea, Amos, Mica, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. This change, 
however, is of no conſequence, ſince neither in the ori- 
ginal, nor in the Septuagint, are they placed with ex- 
act regard to the time in which their ſacred authors re- 
ſpectively flouriſhed. 

The order in which they ſhould Rand, if chronologi- 
cally arranged, is by Blair and others ſuppoſed to be 
as follows: Jonah, Amos, Hoſea, Micah, Nahum, Joel, 
Zephaniah, Habbakuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. And this order will be found to be generally 
conſiſtent with the periods to which the Ts! — will 
be reſpectively aſſigned in the following pages, except 
in the inſtance of Joel, who probably flouriſhed ra- 
ther earlier than he is placed by theſe chronologers. 
The preciſe period of this prophet, however, cannot 
be aſcertained ; and ſome diſputes might be maintained 
concerning the priority of others alſo, when they were 
nearly contemporaries, as Amos and Hoſea; and when 
the firſt prophecies of a later prophet were delivered at 
the ſame time with, or previous to, thoſe of a prophet 
who was called earlier to the facred office. The fol- 
lowing ſcheme, however, in which alſo the greater pro- 
phets will be introduced, may enable the reader more 
accurately to con;prehend the actual and relative periods 
in which they ſeverally propheſied. 


The Paor urs in their ſuppoſed Order of Time, arranged according to Blair's Tables * 


3 
with but little Variation. Biſhop 
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Kings of Judah. Kings of Ifrael. 


J-hu, and Jehoahaz, accord- 
ing to Lloyd; but Joaſh 
and Jeroboam the Second 
according to Blair, | 
Jeroboam the Second, 

| chap. i. 1. 


Between 856 
and 784, | | 


Between 810 


and 785. | Uzziah, ch. i. 1. 


Between 810 
and 725. | 


Jeroboam the Second, 
chap. i. 1 


Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, the 
third year of Hezekiah. 


— 


— 
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$cripture. +1 — Chriſt. Kings of Judah. Kings of Iſrael. 
| Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Iſaiah, N o0 ches. L. 1. and 
1 perhaps Manaſſeh. 
Between B10 | 11,.:iah, or poſſibly Mana: 
Joel, and 660, or ? n 7 
later, L e 
Micah, | 1 380 News vers __ Heze. Pekah and Hoſea. 
| 699. . 1. R 
Between 720 | Probably towards the cloſe 
Nahum, and 698. of Hezekiah's reign. 
Zephaniah, W In the ws up — chap. 
y Between 628 In the thirteenth year of 
Jeremiah, | and 586. | Joſiah. 
Between 612 | Probably in the reign of 
Habakkvk, and 598. | Jehoiakim. 0 
Daniel, B . During all the Captivity. 
Between the taking of Jeru- 
Obadiah Between 588 ſalam by Nebuchadnezzar 
_ and 583. and the deſtruction of the 
Edomites by him. 
: Between 59 During part of the Ca ti 
Ezekiel, and 536. ; e vity. . 
1H . About 520 After the return from Ba- 
aggals to 5 18. bylon. 
From 520to |} 1 
Zechariah, 518, or longer. 
8 Between 436 
1 . and 397. 


Iſaiah is ſuppoſed to have entered upon the prophe- 
tic office in the laſt year of the reign of Uzziah, about 
758 years before Chriſt: and it is certain that he lived 
to the 15th or 16th years of Hezekiah. This makes 
the leaſt poſſible term of the duration of his propheti- 
cal office about 48 years. The Jews have a tradition 
that Iſaiah was put to death in the reign of Manaſſeh, 
being ſawn aſunder with x wooden ſaw by the command 
of that tyrant : but when we recollect how much the 
traditions of the Jews were condemned by our Saviour, 
we will not be diſpoſed to give them much credit. 
The time of the delivery of ſome of his prophecies is 


either expreſsly marked, or ſufficiently clear from the 


biſtory to which they relate. The date of a few others 
may with ſome probability be deduced from internal 
marks; from expreſſions, deſcriptions, and ciruemſtances 
interwoven. 


Iſaiah, the firſt of the prophets both in order and 


of his ſtyles dignity abounds in ſuch tranſcendant excellencies, that 


he may be properly ſaid to afford the moſt perfect mo- 
del of the prophetic poetry. 
and ſublime, forcible and ornamented ; he unites energy 
with copiouſneſs, and dignity with variety. In his ſen- 
timents there is uncommon elevation and majeſty; in 
his imagery the utmoſt propriety, elegance, dignity, and 
diverſity ; in his language uncommon beauty and ener- 
gy ; and, 8 the obſcurity of his ſubjects, 
a ſurpriſing degree of clearneſs and ſimplicity. To 
theſe we may add, there is ſuch ſweetneſs in the poeti- 
cal compolition of his ſentences, whether it proceed 
from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at pre- 
ſent is poſſelled of any remains of its native grace and 
harmony, we ſhall chiefly find them in the writings of 
Iſaiah : ſo that the ſaying of Ezekiel may moſt juſtly 
be applied to this prophet ; 


Thou art the confirmed exemplar of meaſures, 
Full of wiſdom, and perfed in beauty *. 
Ifaiah 


He is at once elegant 


Scripture, 
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Iſaiah greatly excels too in all the graces of method, 
order, connection, and arrangement: though in aſſert- 
ing this we muſt not forget the nature of the prophetic 
impulſe, which bears away the mind with irreliſtible 
violence, and frequently in rapid tranſitions from near 
to remote objects, from human to divine; we mult alſo 
be careful in remarking the limits of particular predic- 
tions ſince, as they are now extant, they are often im- 
properly connected, without any marks of diſerimina- 
tion; which injudicious arrangement, on ſome occaſions, 
creites almoſt inſuperable difficulties. It is, in ſact, a 
body or collection of different prophecies, nearly allied 
to each other as to the ſubject, which, for that reaſon, 
having a ſort of connection, are not to be ſeparated but 
with the utmoſt difficulty. The general ſubject is the 
reſtoration of the church. Its deliverance from capti- 
vity ; the deſtruction of idolatry ; the vindication of 
the divine power and truth; the conſolation cf the If- 
raelites, the divine invit tion which is extended to them, 
their ineredulity, impiety, and rejection; the calling in 
of the Gentiles ; the reſtoration of the choſen pecple ; 
the glory and felicity of the church in its perſect ſtate ; 
and the ultimate deſtruction of the wicked—are all ſet 
forth with a ſufficient reſpect to order and method. If 
we read theſe paſſages with att-ntion, and duly regard 
the nature and genius of the myſtical allegory, at the 
ſame time remembering that all theſe points have 
been frequenily touched upon in other prophecies pro- 
mulged at different times, we ſhall neither find any ir- 
regul rity in the arrangement of the whole, nor any 
want of order and connection as to matter or ſentiment 
in the different parts. Dr Lowth eſteems the whole 
book of Iſaiah to be poetical, a few paſſages excepted, 
which, if brought together, would not at molt exceed 
the bulk of five or ſix chapters. 

The 14th chapter of Iſaiah is one of the moſt ſu- 
blime odes in the Scripture, and contains one of the 
nobleſt perſonifications to be found in the records of 

try. 

The prophet, after predicting the liberation of the 
Jews from there ſevere captivity in Babylon, aud their 
1e'loration to their own country, introduces them as re- 
citing a kind of triumphal ſong upon the fall of the 
Babylonith menarch, replete with imagery, and with 
the moſt elegant and animated perſonifications. A 
ſudden exclamation, expreſſive of their joy and admira- 
tion on the unexpected revolution in their affairs, and 
the deſtruction of their tyrants, forms the exordium of 
the poem. The earth itſelf triumphs with the inhabi- 
tants thereo*; the fir-trees and the cedars of Lebanon 
(under which images the parabolic ſtyle frequently de- 
liceates the kings and princes of the Gentiles) exult 
with joy, and perſecute with contemptuous reproaches 
the humbled power of a ferocious enemy. 


The whole earth is at reſt, is quiet; they burſt forth 
into a joyful ſhout: 

Even the fir trees rejoice over thee, the cedars of Le- 
banon ; 

Since thou art fallen, no feller hath come up againſt us. 


This is followed hy a bold and animated perſonifi- 
cation of Hades, or the infernal regions: 


Hades from heneath is moved becauſe of thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming | 
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He rouſeth for thee the mighty dead, all the great gcripture- 
— 


chiefs of the earth; 


He maketh to riſe up from their thrones all the kings 
of the nations. 


Hades excites his inhabitants, the ghoſts of princes, 
and the departed ſpirits of kings: they riſe immediate- 
ly from their ſeats, and proceed to meet the monarch of 
Babylon; they inſult and deride bim, and comſort them- 
ſelves with the view of his calamity : | 


Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we? art thou 
made like unto us ? 

Is then thy pride brought down to the grave; the ſound 
of thy ſprightly inſtruments ? | 


Is the vermin become thy couch, and the earth worm 
thy covering ? 


Again, the Jewiſh people are the ſpeakers, in an exch- 
mation after the manner of a funeral lamentation, which 
indeed the whole form of this compoſition exactly imi- 
tates. The remarkable fall of this powerful monarch is 
thus beautifully illuſtrated : 4 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the 
morning ! | 

Art cut down from earth, thou that didſt ſubdue the 
nations! 

Vet thou didſt ſay in thy heart, I will aſcend the hea- 

vens; 

Above the ſtars of God I will exalt my throne; 

And I will fit upon the mount of the divine preſence, 
on the ſides of the north : | 

I will aſcend above the heights of the clouds; I will be 
like the moſt High. 


But thou ſhalt be brought down to the grave, to the ſides 
of the pit. 


He himſelf is at length brought upon the ſtage, boaſt- 
ing in the moſt pompous terms of his own power ; which 
furniſhes the poet with an excellent opportunity of diſ- 
playing the unparalleled miſery of his downfal. Some 
perſons are introduced, who And the dead carcaſe of 
the king of Babylon caſt out and expeſed; they at- 


22 contemplate it, and at laſt ſcarcely know it to 
e his: 


Is this che man that made the earth to tremble, that 
ſhook the kingdoms ? 


That mage the world like a deſert, that deſtroyed the 
cities ? 

That never diſmiſſed his captives to their own home ? 

All the kings of the nations, all of them, 

Lie down in glory, each in his own ſepulchre : 


But thou art caſt out of the grave, as the tree abomi- 
nated ; | 


Clothed witk the lain, with the pierced by the ſword, 


With them that go down to the ſtones of the pit; as a 
trodden carcaſe, 


Thou ſhalt not be joined unto them in burial ; 

Becauſe thou haſt deſtroyed thy country, thou haſt ſlain 
thy people : | 

The ſeed of evil doers ſhall never be renowned. 


They reproach him with being denied the common rites 
of ſepulture, on account of the cruelty and atrocity of 
his conduct; they execrate his name, his offspring, and 
their poſterity. A ſolemn addrels, as of the Deity him- 
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ware of Babylon, his poſterity, and even againſt the city 
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which was the ſeat of their cruelty, perpetual deſtruc- 
tion, and confirms the immutability of his own counſels 
by the ſolemnity of an oath. 

How forcible is this im 
ſublime! how elevated the diction, the figures, the ſen- 
timents I— The Jewiſh nation, the cedars of Lebanon, 
the ghoſts of departed kinge, the Babyloniſh monarch, 
the travellers who find his corpſe, and laſt of all Jeho- 
vah himſelf, are the characters which ſupport this beau- 
tiful lyric drama. One continued action is kept up, or 
rather a ſeries of intereſting actions are connected toge- 
ther in an incomparable whole. This, indeed, is the 
principal and diltinguiſhed excellence of the ſublimer 
ode, and is diſplayed in its-utmoſt perfection in this 
poem of Iſaiah, which may be conſidered as one of the 
molt ancient, and certainly the moit finiined, ſpecimen 
of that ſpecies of compoſition which has been tranſ- 
mitted to us. The perſonifications here are frequent, 
yet not confuſed ; bold, yet not improbable : a free, ele- 
vated, and truly divine ſpirit, pervades the whole; nor 


is there any thing wanting in this ode to defeat its 


claim to the character of perfe& beauty and ſublimity. 
« If (ſays Dr Lowth) I may be indulged in the free de- 
claration of my own ſentiments on this occaſion, I do 


not know a fingle inſtance in the whole compaſs of 


Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every excellence 
of compolition, can be ſaid to equal, or even approach 
it.“ | 

Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office in the 
13th year of the reign of Joſiah the ſon of Amon, 
A. M. 3376, A. C. 628, and continued to propheſy 
upwards of 40 years, during the reigns of the degene- 
rate princes of Judah, to whom he boldly threatened 
thoſe marks of the divine vengeance which their rebelli- 
ous conduct drew on themſelves and their country. Afﬀ- 
ter the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Chaldeans, he 
was iuffered by Nebuchadnezzar to remain in the deſo- 
late land of Judea to lament the calamities of his infatu- 
ated countrymen. 
informs us, carried with his diſciple Baruch into Egypr, 
by Johanan the ſon of Kareah. 

It appears trom ſeveral paſlages that Jeremiah com- 
mitted his prophecies to writing. In the 36th chap- 
ter we are informed, that the prophet was commanded 
to write upon a roll all the prophecies which he had ut- 
tered ; and when the roll was deſtroyed by Jehoiakim 
the king, Jeremiah dictated the ſame prophecies to Ba- 
ruch, who wrote them together with many additional 
circumſtances. The works of Jeremiah ex end to the 
laſt verſe of the 5 iſt chapter; in which we have theſe 
words, „ Thus far are the words of Jeremiah.” The 
424 chapter was therefore added by ſome other writer. 
It is, however, a very important ſupplement, as it illuſ- 
trates the accompliſhment of Jeremiah's prophecies re- 
ſpeting the fate of Zedekiah. 

The prophecies of [cremiah are nt arranged in the 
chronological order in which they were delivered, 
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What has occaſioned this tranſpoſition cannot now be Scripture. 


determined. 
ſult their dates, they ought to be thus placed : 

In the reign of Joſiah the firſt 12 chapters. 

In the reign of Jchoiakim, chapters xiii. xx. xxi. v. 
11, 14s 3 XXil, Xxiii. XXV. XXYi, XXXVs XXXvi. xIv.—xlix. 1 


js the reign of Zedekiah, chap. xxi. 1—10. xxiv, 
XEvii. Xxxiv. XxXVii. Xxxix. xlix, 34—29. L and li. 

Under the government of Gedaliah, chapters xl. xliv. 
The prophecies which related to the Gentiles were con- 
tained in the 46th and five following chapters, bein 
placed at the end, as in ſome meaſure unconnected with 
the reſt. But in ſome copies of the Septuagint theſe 
ſix chapters follow immediately after the 13th verſe of 
the 25th chapter. : 

Jeremiah, thouzh deficient neither in elegance nor 
ſublimity, muſt give place in both to Iſaiah. Jerome 
ſeems to object againlt him a ſort of ruſticity of lan- 
guage, no veſtige of which Dr Lowth was able to diſ- 
cover. His ſentiments, it is true, are not always the 
moſt elevated, nor are his periods always neat and com- 
pat ; but theſe are faults common to thoſe writers 
whoſe principal aim is to excite the gentler aff:Qions, 
and to call forth the tear of ſympathy or ſorrow. This 
obſervation is very ſtrongly exemplified in the Lamen- 
tations, where theſe are the prevailing paſſions ; it is, 
however, frequently inſtanced in the prophecies of this 
author, and molt of all in the beginning of the book (1), 
which is chiefly poetical. The middle of it is almoſt 
entirely hiſtorical. The latter part, again, conſiſting of 
the ſix laſt chapters, is altogether poetical (u); it con- 
tains ſeveral different prediction, which are diſtinctly 
marked ; and in theſe the prophet approaches very near 
the ſjublimity of Iſaiah. On the wheel, however, not 
above halt the book of Jeremiah is poetical. 


The book of Lamentations, as we are informed in The book 
the title, was compoſed by Jeremiah. We ſhal! preſent of Lamen- 
to our reader an account of this clegiac poem from the u. 


elegant pen of Dr Lowth. 
he lamentations of Jeremiah (for the title is pro- 
perly and ſignificantly plural) conſiſt of a number of 
plaintive effuſions, compoſed upon the plan of the ſu- 
neral dirges, all upon th: ſame ſubject, and uttered with- 
out connection as they roſe in the mind, iu a long courſe 
of ſeparate ſtanzaz. Theſe have afterwards bcen put 
together, and formed into a colledion or correſpondent 
whole. If any reader, however, ſhould expect to find 
in them an artificial and methodical arrangement of the 
general ſubject, a regular diſpoſition of the parts, a per-, 
fect connection and orderly ſucceſſion in the matter, 
and with. all this an uninterrupted ſeries of elegance 
and correctneis, he will really expect what was forcign 
to the prophet's deſign. In the character of a mourn- 
er, he celebrates in plaiative ſtrains the obſequies of his 
ruined country: whatever preſented itfelt to his mind. 
in the midit of deſolation and miſery, whatever {truck 
him as particularly wretched and calamitous, whatever 
the inſtant ſentiment of ſorrow dictated, he pours forth 
in 
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in a kind of ſpontaneous effuſion. He? frequently pau- 
ſes, and, as it were, ruminates upon the ſame object; 
frequently varies and i. luſtrates the ſame thought with 
different imagery, and a different choice of language; 
ſo that the whole bears rather the appearance of an ac- 
cumulation of correſpondiag ſentiments, than an accu- 
rate and connected ſeries of different ideas, arranged in 
the form of a regular treatiſe. There is, however, no 
wild incoherency in the poem; the tranſitious are eaſy 
and elegant. 

The work is divided into five parts; in the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and fourth chapters, the prophet addreſſes the 
people in his own perſon, or introduces Jeruſalem as 
ſpeaking. In the third chapter a chorus of the Jews 
is repreſented. In the fifth the whole captive Jews 
pour forth their united complaints to Almighty God. 
Each of theſe five parts is diſtributed into 22 ſtanzas, 
«ccording to the number of the letters of the alphabet. 
In the three firſt chapters theſe ſtanzas conſiſt of three 
lines, In the four firſt chapters the initial letter of 
cach period follows the order of the alphabet ; and 
in the third chapter each verſe of the ſame ſtanza 
begins with the ſame letter. In the fourth chapter all 
the ſtanzas are evidently diſtichs/ as alſo in the fifth, 
which is not acroſtic. The intention of the acroſtic 
was to aſſiſt the memory to retain ſentences not much 
connected. Ir deferves to be remarked, that the verſes 
of the firſt four chapters are longer by almoſt one half 
than Hebrew verſes generally are: The length of them 
ſeems to be on an average about 12 ſyllables. The 
prophet appears to have choſen this meaſure as being 
tolemn and melancholy. 

That the ſubje& of the Lamentations is the deſtruc - 
tion of the holy city and temple, the overthrow of the 
ſtate, the extermination of the people : and that theſe 
events are deſcribed as actually accompliſhed, and not 
in the ſtyle of prediction merely, mult be evident to 
every reader; though ſome authors of conſiderable re- 
putation “ have imagined this poem to have been com- 
poſed on the death of king Joſiah. The prophet, in- 
deed, has ſo copiouſly, ſo tenderly, and poetically, be- 
wailed the misfortunes of his country, that he ſeems 
completely to have fulfilled the office and duty of a 
mourner. In my opinion, there is not extant any poem 
which diſplays ſuch a happy and ſplendid ſelection of 
imagery in ſo concentrated a ſtate. What can be more 
elegant and poetical, than the deſcription of that once 
flouriſhing city, lately chief among the nations, ſitting 
in the character of a female ſolitary, afflicted, in a ſtate 
of widowhood, deſerted by her friends, betrayed by her 
deareſt connections, imploring relief, and ſeeking conſo- 
lation in vain? What a beautiful perſonification is that 
of“ the ways of Sion mourning becauſe none are come 
to her ſolemn feaſts?” How tender and pathetic are 
the following complaints? 


Is this nothing to all you who paſs along the way? be- 
hold and ſee, | 

If there be any ſorrow, like unto my ſorrow, which is 
inflicted on me ; 

Which Jehovah inflicted on me in the day of the vio- 
lence of his wrath. | 

For theſe things I weep, my eyes ſtream with water ; 

Becauſe the comforter is far away, that ſhould tranqui- 
lize my ſoul : 

My children are deſolate, becauſe the enemy was ſtrong. 
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But to detail its beauties would be to tranſcribe the 


entire poem.“ | 


Scripture. 
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$ 6 
Ezekiel was carried to Babylon as a captive, and re- Ezekicl. 


ceived the firſt revelations from heaven, in the fifth year 
of Jehoiakim's captivity, A. C. 595. The book of 
Ezekiel is ſometimes diſtributed under different heads. 
In the three firſt chapters the commiſſion of the prophet 
is deſcribed. From the fourth to the thirty-ſecond 
chapter incluſive, the calamities that betel the enemies of 
the Jews are predicted, viz. the Ammonites, the Moab- 
ites, and Philiſtines. The ruin of Tyre and of Sidon, 
and the fall of Egypt, are particularly foretold ; prophe- 
cies which have been fulfilled in the molt literal and aſ- 
toniſhing manner, as we have been often aſſured by 
the relation of hiſtorians and travellers, From the 324 
chapter to the 40th he inveighs againſt the hypocriſy 
and murmuring ſpirit of his countrymen, admoniſhing 
them to reſiguation by promiſes of deliverance, In 
the 38th and 3gth chapters he undoubtedly predicts the 
final return of the Jews from their diſperſion in the lat- 
ter days, but in a language fo obſcure that it cannot be 
underſtood till the event take place. The nine laſt 
chapters of this book furniſh the deſcription of a very 
remarkable viſion of a new temple and city, of a new 
religion and polity. 


6x 


« Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance; in Character 
ſublimity he is not even excelled by Ifaiah : but his as a wri- 


ſublimity is of a totally different kind. He is deep, 
vehement, tragical , the only ſenſation he affects to ex- 
cite is the terrible: his ſentiments are elevated, fervid, 
ſull of fire, indignant ; his imagery is crouded, magni- 
ficent, terrific, ſometimes almoſt to diſguſt : his lan- 
guage is pompous, ſolemn, auſtere, rough, and at times 
unpoliſhed: he employs ſrequent repetitions, not for 
the ſake of grace or elegance, but from the vehemence 
of paſſion and indignation, Whatever ſubject he treats 
of, that he ſedulouſly purſues, from that he rarely de- 
parts, but cleaves as it were to it ; whence the connec- 
tion is in gencral evident and well preſerved. In many 
reſpects he is perhaps excelled by the other prophets; 
but in that ſpecies of compoſition to which he ſeems 
by nature adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the 
great and ſolemn, not one of the ſacred writers is ſupe- 
rior to him. His diction is ſufficiently perſpicuous ; all 
his obſcurity conliſts in the nature of the ſubject. Vi- 
fions (as for inſtance, among others, thoſe of Hoſea, 
Amos, and Jeremiah) are neceſſarily dark and confuſed. 
The greater part of Ezekiel, towards the middle of the 
book eſpecially, is poetical, whether we regard the mat- 
ter or the dition, His periods, however, are ſrequent- 
ly ſo rude and incompact, that I am often at a loſs how 
to pronounce concerning his performance in this re- 
ſpect. 

% Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to 
ſtyle, may be ſaid to hold the ſame rank among the He- 
58 as Homer, Simonides, and Æſchylus among the 

reeks.“ 


So full an account of Daniel and his writings has 


ter. 
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been already given under the article Dax iEL, that little Daniel. 


remains to be ſaid on that ſubject. Daniel flouriſhed 
during the ſucceſſive reigns of ſeveral Babyloniſh and 
Median kings to the conquelt of Babylon by Cyrus. 
The events recorded in the 6th chapter were contempo- 
rary with Darius the Mede ; but in the 9th and 8th 
chapters Daniel returns to an earlier period, to * 

the 


— 
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the vifions which he beheld in the three firſt years of 
Belſhazzar's reign ; and thoſe which follow in the four 
laſt chapters were revealed to him in the reign of Da- 
rins. The fix laſt chapters are compoſed of prophecies 
delivered at different times ; all of which are in ſome de- 
gree connected as parts of one great ſcheme. They 
extend through many ages, and furniſh the moſt ſtriking 


_ deſcription of the fall of ſucceſſive kingdoms, which 


were to be introductory to the eſtabliſhment of the Meſ- 
ſiab's reign. They characterize in deſcriptive terms the 
four great monarchies of the world to be ſueceeded by 
« that kingdom which ſhould-riot be deſtroyed.”? 

The whole book of Daniel being no more than a 
plain relation of facts, partly paſt and partly future, 
muſt be excluded the claſs of poetical prophecy. Much 
indeed of the parabolic imagery is introduced in that 
book; but the author introduces it as a prophet only; 
as viſionary and allegorical ſymbols of objects and events 
totally untinctured with the true poetical colouring. 
The Jews, indeed, would refuſe to Daniel even the cha- 
rater of a prophet : but the arguments under which 
they ſhelter this opinion are very futile ; for thoſe 
points which they maintain concerning the conditions 
on which the gift of prophecy is imparted, the diffe- 
rent gradations, and the diſcrimination between the true 
prophecy and mere inſpiration, are all trifling and ab- 
ſurd, without any foundation in the nature of things, 
and totally deſtitute of ſcriptural authority. They add, 
that Daniel was neither originally educated in the pro- 


- phetic diſcipline and precepts, nor afterwards lived con- 


formably to the manner of the prophets. It is not, 
however, eaſy to compretend how this can diminiſh his 
claim to a divine miſſion and inſpiration; it may poſ- 
ſibly enable us, indeed, to aflign a reaſon for the diſſi- 
milarity between the ſtyle of Daniel and that of the 
other prophets, and for its poſſeſſing ſo little of the dic- 
tion and character of poetry, which the reſt ſeem to 
have imbibed in common from the ſchools and diſcipline 
in which they were educated. 

The prophecies of Daniel appear ſo plain and intel- 


icity. ligible after their accompliſhment, that Porphyry, who 


, tion. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with whoſe oppreſſions the Jews 
were too well acquainted. Had the book of Daniel 


wrote in the zd century, affirms, that they were written 
after the events to which they refer took place. A 
little reflection will ſhow the abſurdity of this ſuppoli- 
Some of the prophecies of Daniel clearly refer to 


not made ſts appearance till after the death of Epipha- 
nes, every Jew who read it muſt have diſcovered the 
forgery, And what motive could induce them to re- 
ceive it among their ſacred books? It is impoſſible to 
conceive one. Their character was quite the reverſe : 
their reſpect for the Scriptures had degenerated into ſu- 
perſtition. But we are not left to determine this im- 
portant point from the character of the Jews ; we have 
acceſs to more deciſive evidence ; we are ſure that the 
book of Daniel contains prophecies, for ſome of them 
have been accompliſhed ſince the time of Porphyry ; 
particularly thoſe reſpecting Antichriſt : now, if it con- 
tains any prophecies, who will take upon him to affirm 
that the divine Spirit, which dictated theſe many cen- 
turies before they were fulfilled, could not alſo have 
delivered prophecies concerning Antiochus Epiphanes ? 

The language in which the book of Daniel is com- 
poſed proves that it was written about the time of the 

Vor. XVII, ' * | 
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Babyloniſh captivity, Part of it is pure Hebrew; a 
language in which none of the Jewiſh books were com- 
poled after the age of Epiphanes. "Theſe ste argu- 
ments to a deiſt, Toa Chriſtian the internal marks ot 
the book itſelf will ſhow the time in which it was writ- 
ten, and the teſtimony of Ezekiel will prove Daniel to 
be at leaſt his contemporary®. 

The twelve minor prophets were ſo called, not from 
any ſuppoſed inferiority in their writings, but on ac- 
count of the ſmall ſize of their works. Perhaps it was 
for this reaſon that the Jews joined them together, and 
conſidered them as one volume. Theſe 12 prophets 
preſent in ſcattered hints a lively ſketch of many parti- 
culars relative to the hiſtory of Judah and of Iſrael, as 
well as of other kingdoms : they propheſy with hiſto- 


rical exactneſs the fate of Babylon, of Nineveh, of 'T'yre, 


of Sidon, and of Damaſcus. The three laſt prophets 
eſpecially illuſtrate many circumſtances at a period when 
the hiſtorical pages of Scripture are cloſed, and when 
profane writers are entirely. wanting. At firſt the 
Jewiſh prophets appeared only as ſingle liphts and fol- 
lowed each (ther in individual ſucceflion ; but they 
became more numerous about the time of the captivity. 
The light of inſpiration was collected into one blaze, 
previous to its ſuſpenſion ; and it ſerved to keep alive 
the expectations of the Jews during the awful interval 
which prevailed between the expiration of prophecy 
and its grand completion on the advent of Chriſt. 

Hoſea has been ſuppoſed the moſt ancient of the 12 
minor prophets, He flouriſhed in the reign of Jero- 
boam II. king of Iſrael, and during the ſucceflive reigns 
of Uzziab, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Ju- 
dah. He was therefore nearly contemporary with 
Iſaiah, Amos, and Jonah. The prophecies of Hoſea 
being ſcattered through the book without date or con- 
nection, cannot with any certainty be chronologically 
arranged. 


Hoſea is the firſt in order of the minor prophets, and 
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is perhaps, Jonah excepted, the moſt ancient of them of their 
all. His ſtyle exhibits the appearance of very remote ſiyle. 


antiquity ;z it is pointed, energetic, and conciſe. It 
bears a diſtinguiſhed mark of poetical compoſition, in 
that priſtine brevity and condenſation which is obſer- 
vable in the ſentences, and which later writers have in 
ſome meaſure negleQed. "This peculiarity has not 
eſcaped the obſervation of Jerome: © He is altogether 
(ſays he, ſpeaking of this prophet) laconic and fenten- 
tious. But this very circumſtance, which anciently was 
ſuppoſed no doubt to impart uncommon force and ele- 
gance, in the preſent ruinous ſtate of the Hebrew lite- 
rature is productive of ſo much obſcurity, that although 
the general ſubject of this writer be ſufficiently cbvious, 
he is the moſt difficult and perplexed of all the pro- 
phets. There is, however, another resſon for the ob- 
icurity of his (tyle : Hoſea propheſied during the reigns 
of the four kings of Judah, Uzziab, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, The duration of his miniſtry, therefore, in 


whatever manner we calculate, muſt include a very con. 


ſiderable ſpace of time. We have now only a ſmall vo- 
lume of his remaining, which ſeems to contain his 
principal prophecies; and theſe are extant in a conti- 
nued ſeries, with no marks of diſtinction as to the times 
in which they were publiſhed, or the ſubjects of which 
they treat. There is therefore no cauſe to wonder if, 
in peruſing the W Hoſea, we ſometimes find 

- our: 
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zcripture. ourſelves in a ſimilar predicament with thoſe who con- 
— — ſulted the ſcattered leaves of the Sibyl. 
As a ſpecimen of Hoſea's ſtyle, we ſelect the follow- 
ing beautiful pathetic paſſage : 


How ſhall I reſign thee, O Ephraim! 

How ſhall I deliver thee up, O Ifrael! 

How {hall I reſign thee as Admah 

How ſhall I make thee as Zeboim ! 

My heart is changed within me; 

I am warmed allo with repentance towards thee. 

L will not do according to the fervour of my wrath ; 

I will not return to deſtroy Ephraim: 

For I am God, and not man ; = 
Holy ia the midſt of thee tho? I inhabit not thy cities. 


Concerning the date of the prophecy of Joel there 
are various conjectures. The book itſelf affords nothing 
by which we can diſcover when the author lived, or 
upon what occaſion it was written. Joel ſpeaks of a 
great famine, and of miſchiefs that happened in conſe- 
quence of an inundation of locuſts ; but nothing can be 

athered from ſuch general obſervations to enable us to 
2 the period of his prophecy. St Jerome thinks (and 
it is the general opinion) that Joel was contemporary 
with Hoſea. This is poſſibly true; but the founda- 
tion on which the opinion reſts is very precarious, vis. 
That when there is no proof of the time in which a 
prophet lived, we are to be guided in our conjectures 
reſpecting it by that of the preceding prophet whoſe 
epoch is better known. As this rule 1s not infallible, it 
therefore ought not to hinder us from N any 
other opinion that comes recommended by good rea- 
ſons. Father Calmet places him under the reign of 
Joſiah, at the ſame time with Jeremiah, and thinks it 
probable that the famine to which Joel alludes, is the 
ſame with that which Jeremiah predicted ch. viii. 13. 

The ſtyle of Joel is eſſentially different from that of 
Hoſea ; but the general character of his dition, though 
of a different kind, is not leſs poetical. Heis elegant, 
perſpicuous, copious, and fluent ; he is alſo ſublime, ani- 
mated and energetic. In the firſt and ſecond chapters 
Lowth on he diſplays the full force of the prophetic poetry, and 
Hebrew {hows how naturally it inclines to the uſe of metaphors, 
FOES allegories, and compariſons. Nor is the connection of 

the matter leſs clear and evident than the complexion 
of the ſtyle: this is exemplified in the diſplay of the 
impending evils which gave riſe to the prophecy ; the 
exhortation to repentance ; the promiſes of happineſs 
and ſucceſs both terreſtrial and eternal to thoſe who be- 
come truly penitent ; the reſtoration of the Iſraelites ; 
and the vengeance to be taken of their adverſaries. But 
while we allow this juſt commendation to his perſpi- 
cuity both in language and arrangement, we mult not 
deny that there 1s ſometimes great obſcurity obſervable 
in his ſubject, and particularly in the latter part of the 
prophecy. 

The following prophecy of a plague of locuſts is de- 
ſcribed with great ſublimity of expreſſion: 


For a nation hath gone up on my land, 
Who are ſtrong, and without number: 
They have deſtroyed my vine, and have made my fig- 
tree a broken branch. 
They have made it quite bare, and caſt it away ; the 
„Joel i. 6, branches thereof are made white. 
7,19, &c. The field is laid waſte ; the ground mourneth*. 
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Amos was contemporary with Hoſea. They both Scripturc. 
began to prophecy during the reigns of Uzziah over 8 
Judah, and of Jeroboam II. over Iſrael. Amos ſaw prophecie; 
his firſt viſion two years before the earthquake, which of Amos. 
Zechariah informs us happened in the days of Uzziah. 

See Amos. | 

Amos was a herdſman of Tekoa, a ſmall town in the 

territory of Judah, and a gatherer of ſycamore fruit. 

In the ſimplicity of former times, and in the happy cli- 

mates of the Eaſt, theſe were not conſidered as diſho- 
nourable occupations. He was no prophet (as he in- 

formed Amazia +), neither was he a prophet's ſon, "> JOE" 
that is, he had no regular education in the ſchools of ,, 2 
the prophets. 

The prophecies of Amos conſiſt of ſeveral diſtinct 
diſcourſes; which chiefly reſpect the kingdom of Iſrael; 
yet ſometimes the prophet inveighs againſt Judah, and 
threatens the adjacent nations, the Syrians, Philiſtines 
Tyrians, Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites. 71 

Jerome calls Amos © rude in ſpeech, but not in Their ſtyle, 
knowledge ; applying to him what St Paul m deſtly t Proæm. 
profeſſes of himſelf 9. Many (ſays Dr Lowth) have Comment. 
followed the authority of Jerome in ſpeaking of this 2 es. 

. , , $ 2 Cor. xi, 
prophet, as if he were indeed quite rude, ineloquent, ; 
and deſtitute of all the embelliſhments of compoſition. 
The matter is, however, far otherwiſe. Let any perſon 
who has candour and perſpicacity enough to judge, not 
from the man but trom his writings, open = = volume 
of his predictions, and he will, I think, agree with me, 
that our ſhepherd * is not a whit behind the very chief 
of the prophets .“ He will agree, that as in ſublimity | 2 Cor. xi, 
and magnificence he is almoſt equal to the greateſt, ſo 5. 
in ſplendour of dition and elegance of expreſſion he is 
The ſame celeſtial Spirit in- 
deed actuated Ilaiah and Daniel in the court and Amos 
in the ſheep-folds ; conſtantly ſelecting ſuch interpreters 
of the divine will as were belt adapted to the occaſion, 
and ſometimes from the mouth of babes add ſucklings 
perfecting praiſe :* occaſionally employing the natural 
eloquence of ſome, and occaſionally making others elo- 
quent.“ | 

Mr Locke has obſerved, that the compariſons of this 
prophet are chiefly drawn trom lions aud other animals 
with which he was moſt accuſtomed ; but the fineſt 
images and alluſions are drawn from ſcenes of nature. 

There are many beautiful paſſages in the writings of 
Amos of which we ſhall preſent one ſpecimen : 


Wo to them that are at eaſe in Zion, 

And truſt in the mountains of Samaria 

Who are named chief of the nations, 

To whom the houſe of Iſrael came: 

Paſs ye unto Calneh and fee, 

And from thence go to Hamath the Great ; 
Then go down to Gath of the Philiſtmes; 

Are they better than theſe kingdoms ? 

Or their borders greater than their borders ? 
Ye that put far away the evil day, | 
And cauſe the ſeat of violence to come near ; 
That lie upon beds of ivory, 2 
And ſtretch yourſelves upon couches ; 

That eat the lambs out of the flock, 

and the calves out of the midſt of the ſtall ; 
That chant to the ſound of the viol, 

And like David deviſe inſtruments of muſic ; 
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That drink wine in bowls, 
And anoint yourſelves with chief ointments ; 
But are not grieved for the affliction of Foſeph ||» 


The writings of Obadiah, which conſiſt of one chap- 
ter, are compoſed with much beauty, and unfold a very 
intereſting ſcene of prophecy. Of this prophet little 
can be ſaid, as the ſpecunen of his genius is ſo ſhort, 
and the greater part of it included in one of the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah. Compare Ob. 1—9. with Jer. 
xlix. 14, 15, 16. See OBADIAR. 

Though Jonah be placed the ſixth in the order of 
the minor prophets both in the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint, he is generally conſidered as the moſt ancient of 
all the prophets, not excepting Hoſea. He lived in 
the kingdom of Iſrael, and propheſied to the ten tribes 
under the reign of Joaſh and Jeroboam. The book of 
Jonah is chiefly hiſtorical, and contains nothing of poe- 
try but the prayer of the prophet. The ſacred writers, 
and our Lord himſelf, ſpeaks of Jonah as a prophet 
of conſiderable eminence“. See Joxan. 

Micah began to prophecy ſoon after Iſaiah, Hoſea, 
Joel, and Amos; and he propheſied between A. M. 
3246, when Jotham began to reign, and A. M. 3305, 
when Hezekiah died. One of his predictions is ſaid F 
to have ſaved the life of Jeremiah, who under the reign 
of Jehoiakim would have been put to death for prophe- 
ſying the deſtruction of the temple, had it not appeared 
that Micah had foretold the ſame thing under Heze- 
kiah above 100 years before 1. Micah is mentioned 
as a prophet in the book of Jeremiah and in the New 
Teſtament . He is imitated by ſucceeding prophets (x). 
as he himſelf had borrowed expreſſions from his prede- 
ceſſors (o). Our Saviour himſelf ſpoke in the language 
of this prophet (7). 

The ſtyle of Micah is for the moſt part cloſe, forci- 
ble, pointed, and conciſe ; ſometimes approaching the 


obſcurity of Hoſea; in many parts animated and ſub- 


lime ; and in general truly poetical. In his prophecies 
there is an elegant poem, which Dr Lowth thinks is a 
citation from the anſwer of Balaam to the king of the 
Moabites : 


Wherewith ſhall I come before Jehovah ? 
Wherewith ſhall I bow myſelf unto the High God ? 
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king of Aſſyria carried captive the natives of Calilee and Scriptuse 
— ̃ — 


other parts about A. M. 3264. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that his prophecies were delivered in the reign 
of Hezekiah ; for he appears to ſpeak of the taking of 
No-Ammon a city of Egypt, and of the inſolent meſ- 
ſengers of Sennacherib, as of things palt ; and he like- 
wiſe deſcribes the people of Judah as till in their 
= country, and deſirous of celebrating their feſti- 
vals. 

While Jeruſalem was threatened by Sennacherib, Na- 
hum promiſed deliverance to Hezekiah, and predicted 
that Judah would ſoon celebrate her ſolemn feaſts ſecure 
from invaſion, as her enemy would no more diſturb her 
peace. In the ſecond and third chapters Nahum fore- 
tels the downfal of the Aſſyrian empire and the final 
deſtruction of Nineveh, which was probably accompliſh- 
ed by the Medes and Babylonians, whoſe combined 
forces overpowered the Aſſyrians by ſurpriſe “ while 
they were folden together as thorns, and while they 
were drunken as A ah when the gates of che ri- 
ver were opened, the palace demoliſhed, and an © over- 
running flood“ aſſiſted the conquerors in their devaſta- 
tion; who took an endleſs ſtore of ſpoil of gold and 
ſilver, making an utter end of the place of Ninevch, of 
that vaſt and populous city, whoſe walls were 100 feet 
high, and ſo broad that three chariots could paſs abreaſt. 
Yet fo completely was this celebrated city deſtroyed, 
that even in the 2d century the ſpot on which it ſtood 
could not be aſcertained, every veſtige of it being 

one. | 

n It is impoſſible to read of the exact accompliſhment 
of the prophetic denunciations againſt the enemies of 
the Jews, without reflecting on the aſtoniſhing proofs 
which that nation enjoyed ot the divine origin of their 
religion. From the Babvloniſh captivity to the time of 
Chriſt they had numberleſs inſtances of the fulfilment of 
their prophecies. 

The character of Nahum as a writer is thus deſcribed 
by Dr Lowth ; None of the minor prophets ſeem to 
equal Nahum in boldneſs, ardour and ſublimity. His 
prophecy, too, forms a regular and perfect poem; the 
exordium is not merely magnificent, it is truly majeſtic ; 
the preparation for the deſtruction of Nineveh, and the 
deſcription of its downfal and deſolation, are expreſſed 
in the moſt vivid colours, and are bold and luminous in 


Shall I come betore him with burat-offerings, 
With calves of a year old ? 

Will Jehovah be pleaſed with thouſands of rams ? 
With ten thouſands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my firſt· born for my tranſgreſſion? 
The fruit of my body for the fin of my ſoul ? 

He hath ſhowed thee, O man, what is good: 
And what doth Jehovah require ot thee, 

But to do juſtice, and to love mercy, 

And to be humble in walking with thy God ? 


the higheſt degree.” 77 
As the prophet Habakkuk makes no mention of the of Habak- 
Aſlyrians, and ſpeaks of the Chaldean invaſions as near kuk. 
at hand, he probably lived after the deſtruction of the 
Aſſyrian empire in the fall of Nineveh A. M. 3392, 
and not long before the devaltation of Judea by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Habakkuk was then nearly contempora- 
ry with Jeremiah, and predicted the ſame events. A 
general account of Habakkuk's prophecies have already 
been given under the word Hazaxxuk, which may be 
conſulted. We would, however, farther obſerve, that 
the prayer in the third chapter is a moſt beautiful and 
perfect ode, poſſeſſing all the fire of poetry and the pro- 
found reverence of religion. 
R 2 God. 


G Joſephus aſſerts, that Nahum lived in the time of Jo- | 
tham king of Judah; in which caſe he may be ſuppoſed 


to have propheſied againſt Nineveh when Tiglath-Pileſer 


_— — 


(*) Compare Zephan. iii. 19. with Micah iv. 7. and Ezek. xxii. 27. with Micah iii. 11. 
(o) Compare Micah iv. 1—3. and Iſaiah ii. 2—4, Micah iv. 13. with Iſaiah xli. 15. 
(r) Compare Micah vii. 6. with Matt. x. 35, 36. l 
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God came from Teman, 
And the Holy One from mount Paran : 
His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praiſe. 

His brightneſs was as the light ; 

Beams of glory iſſued from his ſide ; 

And there was the hiding of his power. 
Before him went the peſtilence ; 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 
He ſtood and meaſured the earth ; 

He beheld and drove aſunder the nations; 
The everlaſting mountains were ſcattered ; 
The perpetual hills did bow. 


The prophet illuſtrates this ſubje& throughout with 
equal ſublimity ; ſeleding from ſuch an 2 of 
miraculous incidents the moſt noble and important, diſ- 
playing them in the moſt ſplendid colours, and embel- 
liſning them with the ſublimeſt imagery, figures, and 
diction ; the dignity of which is ſo heightened and re- 
commended by the ſuperior elegance of the concluſion, 
that were it not for a few ſhades which the hand of time 
has apparently caft over it in two or three paſſages, no 
compoſition of the kind would appear more elegant or 
more perfect than this poem. 

Habakkuk is imitated by facceeding prophets, and his 
words are borrowed by the evangelical writers ||. 

Zephaniah, who was contemporary with Jeremiah, 
propheſied in the reign of Joſiah king of Judah; and 
trom the idolatry which he deſcribes as prevailing at 
that time, it is probable that his prophecies were deli- 
vered before the laſt reformation made by that pious 
prince A. M. 3381, 

The account which Zephaniah and Jeremiah give of 
the idolatries of their age is ſo ſimilar, that St Iſiodore 
aſſerts, that Zephaniah abridged the deſcriptions of Je- 
remiah. But it is more probable that the prophecies 
of Zephaniah were written ſome years before thoſe of 
his contemporary ; for Jeremiah ſeems to repreſent the 
abuſes as partly removed which Zephaniah deſcribes as 

rant and exceſſive ()). 

n the firſt chapter Zephaniah denounces the wrath 
of God againſt the idolaters who worſhipped Baal and 
the hoſt of heaven, and againſt the violent and deceitful, 
In the ſecond chapter the prophet threatens deſtruction 
to the Philiſtines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, and 
Ethiopians ; and deſcribes the fate of Nineveh in em- 
phatic terms: Flocks ſhall lie down in the midſt of 
her; all che beaſts of the nations, both the cormorant 
and bittern, ſhall lodge in her ; their voice ſhall fing 
in the windows; deſolation ſhall be in the threſholds.” 
In che third chapter the prophet inveighs againſt the 
pollutions and oppreſſions of the Jews; and concludes 
with the promiſe, « That a remnant would be ſaved, 
and that multiplied bleſſings would be beſtowed upon 
the penitent.” The ſtyle of Zephaniah is poetical, but 
is not diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar elegance or beauty, 
though generally animated and impreive. 

Haggai, the tenth of the minor prophets, was the 
firſt who flouriſhed among the Jews aſter the Baby- 
loniſh captivity. He began to propheſy in the ſecond 
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year of Darius Hyſtaſpes, about 526 years before 
Chriſt. i | 

The intention of the propheſy of Haggai was to en- 
courage the diſpirited Jews to proceed with the build- 


ing of the temple. The only prediQion mentioned re- 


fers to the Meſſiah, whom the prophet aſſures his coun- 


trymen would fill the new temple with Ns 80 well 


was this prediction underſtood by the Jews, that they 
looked with earneſt expectation for . the Meſſiah's ap- 


pearing in this temple till it was deſtroyed by the Ro- 


mans. But as the victorious Meſſiah, whom they ex- 
peed, did not then appear, they have ſince applied the 
prophecy to a third temple, which they hope to ſee 
reared in ſome future period. 

The ſtyle of Haggai, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, is 
proſaic. Dr Newcome thinks that a great part of it is 
poetical. 


Zechariah was undoubtedly a contemporary of Hag- of . 
gai, and began to propheſy two months after him, in ciah. 


the eighth month of the ſecond year of Darius Hy. 
taſpes, A. M. 3484, being commiſſioned as well as 


Haggai to exhort the Jews to proceed in the bh 2 | 
a 


the temple after the interruption which the work 
ſuffered. We are informed by Ezra (vi. 14.), that the 


Jews proſpered through the propheſying of Zechariah 


and Haggai. 

Zechariah begins with general exhortations to his 
countrymen, exciting them to repent. from the evil 
ways of their fathers, whom the prophets had admoniſh- 
ed in vain, He deſcribes angels of the Lord inter- 
ceding for mercy on Jeruſalem and the deſolate cities of 
Judah, which had experienced the indignation of the 
Moſt High for 70 years while the neighbouring nations 
were at peace. He declares, that the houſe of the 
Lord ſhould be built in Jeruſalem, and that Zion ſhould 
be comforted. The prophet then repreſents the in- 
creaſe and proſperity of the Jews under ſeveral typical 
figures. He deſcribes the eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh 
government and the coming of the Meſſiah. He ad- 
moniſhes thoſe who obſerved ſolemn faſts without due 
contrition, to execute juſtice, mercy, and compaſſion, 
every man to his brother; not to oppreſs the widow 
nor the fatherleſs, the ſtranger nor the poor. He pro- 
miſes, that God would again ſhow favour to Jeruſalem; 
that their mournful faſts ſhould be turned into cheerful 
feaits ; and that the church of the Lord ſhould be en- 
larged by the acceſſion of many nations. 


The 12th verſe of the 11th chapter of this book, 


which exhibits a prophetic deſcription” of ſome circum- 
ſtances afterwards fulfilled in our Saviour, appears to 
be cited by St Matthew (xxvii. 9, 10.) as ſpoken by 
Jeremiah; and as the 11th, 12th, and 13th chapters have 
been thought to contain ſome particulars more ſuitable 
to the age of Jeremiah than to that of Zechariah, ſome 
learned writers are of opinion that they were written by 
the former prophet, and have been from ſimilarity of 
ſubje& joined by miſtake to thoſe of Zechariah. But 
others are of opinion, that St Matthew might allude to 
ſome traditional prophecy of Jeremiah, or, what is more 
probable, that the name of Jeremiah was ſubſtituted by 
miſtake in place of Zechariah. = 
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(NT) Compare Zephaniah i. 4, 5, 


9. with Jeremiah it. 5, 20, 32. 
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The 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters contain prophe- 
cies which refer entirely to the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; 
the circumſtances attending which he deſcribes with a 
clearneſs which indicated their near approach. | 
The ſtyle of Zechariah is fo ſimilar to that of Jere- 


miah, that the Jews were accuttomed to remark that 
the ſpirit of Jeremiah had paſſed into him. He is ge- 


nerally proſaic till towards the concluſion of his work, 


when he becomes more elevated and poetical. The 
whole is beautifully connected by eaſy tranſitions, and 
preſent and future ſcenes are blended with the greateſt 
delicacy. | 

Malachi was the laſt prophet that flouriſhed nnder the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation ; but neither the time in which 
he lived, nor any particulars of his hiſtory, can now be 
aſcertained, It is even uncertain whether the word 
Malachi be a proper name, or denote, as the Septua- 
gint have rendered it, his angel (x), that is, © the angel 
of the Lord.” Origen ſuppoſed, that Malachi was an 
angel incarnate, and not a man. The ancient Hebrews, 
the Chaldee paraphraſt, and St Jerome, are of opinion 
he was the ſame perſon with Ezra: but if this was the 
caſe, they ought to have aſſigned ſome reaſon for giving 
two different names to the ſame perſon. 

As it appears from the concurring teſtimony of all 
the ancient Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers, that the light 
of prophecy expired in Malachi, we may fuppoſe that 


the termination of his miniſtry coincided with the ac- 


compliſhment of the firſt ſeven weeks of Daniels pro- 
phecy, which was the period appointed for ſealing the 
viſion and prophecy. This, according to Prideaux's 
account, took place in A. M. 3595 ; but, according to 
the calculations of Biſhop Lloyd, to A. M. 3607, twelve 
years later. Whatever reckoning we prefer, it muſt 
be allowed that Malachi completed the canon of the 
Old ” ran about 400 years before the birth of 
Chri 

It appears certain that Malachi prophefied under 
Nehemiah, and after Haggai and Zachariah, at a time 
when great diſorders reigned among the prieſts and 
people of Judah, which are A be Malachi. He 
inveighs _ the prieſts (i. 6, &c. ii. 1, 2, &c.) ; 
he reproaches the people with having taken ſtrange wives 
(ii. 11.) ; be reproves them for their inhumanity to- 
wards their brethren (ii. 10. ii, 5.) ; their too fre- 
quently divorcing their wives; their neglect of paying 
their tithes and firſt-fruits (Mal. iii. 13.) He ſeems 
to allude to the covenant that Nehemiah renewed with 
the lord (iii. 10. and si. 4, 5, as” aſſiſted by the 
prieſts and the chief of the nation. He ſpeaks of the 
ſacrifice of the new law, and of the abolition of thoſe 
of the old, in theſe words, (i. 10, 11, 12, 13.): © 1 
have no pleaſure in you, ſaith the lord of hoſts, neither 
will I accept an offering at your hand. For from. the 
riſing of the ſun, even unto the going down of the 
ſame, my name ſhall be great among the Gentiles, and 
in every place incenſe ſhall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering : for my name ſhall be great among 
the Heathen, ſaith the Lord of hoſts.” He declares 
that the Lord was weary with the impiety of Iſrael; 
and aſſures them, that the Lord whom they. ſought 
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ſhould fuddenly come to his temple preceded by the Scripture. 
meſſenger of the covenant, who was to prepare his way; 
that the Lord when he appeared ſhould purify the ſons 
of Levi from their unrighteouſneſs, and refine them as 
metal from the droſs ; and that then the offering of 
Judah, the ſpiritual ſacrifice of the heart, ſhould be plea- 
fant to the Lord, The prophet, like one who was de- 
livering a laſt meſſage, denounces deſtruclion againſt the 
impenitent in emphatic and alarming words. He en- 
courages thoſe who feared the name of the Lord with 
the animating promiſe, that the . Sun of righteouſneſs 
ſhould ariſe with ſalvation in his rays,” and render them 
triumphant over the wicked. And now that prophecy 
was to ceaſe, and miracles were no more to be perform- 
ed till the coming of the Meſſiah ; now that the Jews 
were to be left to the guidance of their own reaſon, 
and the written inſtructions of their prophets—Malachi 
exhorts them to remember the law of Moſes, which the 
Lord had revealed from Horeb for the ſake of all Iſ- 
rael. At length he ſeals up the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, by predifting the commencement of the 
new diſpenſation, which ſhould be uſhered in by John 
the Baptiſt, with the power and ſpirit of Elijah; who 
ſhould turn the hearts of fathers and children to repen- 
tance ; but if his admonitions ſhould be rejected, that 
the Lord would ſmite the land with a curſe. 


Tux collection of writings compoſed after the aſcen- "EEE 4 8 
fion of Chriſt, and acknowledged by his followers to be rauxxr. 
divine, is known in general by the name of « a7» diebe. 

This title, though neither given by divine command, g; 
nor applied to theſe writings by the apoſtles, was adopt- Title. 
ed in a very early age, though the preciſe time of its 
introduction is uncertain, it being juſtified by ſeveral 

paſſages in Scripturef, and warranted by the authori- + Matth, 
ty of St Paul in particular, who calls the ſacred books 2 8 
before the time of Chriſt @axa/« d . Even long Heb. 18 
before that period, either the whole of the Old Teſta- 8. ix. 15— 
ment, or the five books of Moſes, were entitled g, 2. 
dia9nzxr, or book of the covenant. 2 Cor. iii. 

As the word da admits of a two-fold interpreta- * 1 
tion, we may trenſlate this title either the New Covenant 55. 
or the New Teſtament. The former tranflation muſt be 
adopted, if reſpect be had to the texts of Scripture, from 
which the name is borrowed, ſince thoſe paſſages evi- 
dently convey the idea of a covenant, and, beſides, a 
being incapable of death can neither have made an old 
nor make a new teſtament. It is likewiſe probable, 
that the earlieſt Greek diſciples, who made uſe of this 
expreſſion, had no other notion in view than that of 
convenant. We, on the contrary, are accuſtomed to 
give this ſacred collection the name of Teſfament; and 
ſince it would be not only improper, but even abſurd, 
to ſpeak of the Teſtament of God, we commonly un- 
derſtand the Teſtament of Chriſt ; an explanation which 
removes but half the difficulty, ſince the new only, and 
not the old, had Chriſt for its teſtator. 34 

In Rating the evidence for the truth of Chriſtianity, Importance 
there is nothing more worthy of conſideration than the of che argu- 
authenticity of the books of the New Teſtament, This ment from 
is the foundation on which all other arguments reſt * — 

ty ol the 
and hooks, 
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(a) 1850 Malachi ſignilies properly my angel. 
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$-ciptures and if it is ſolid, the Chriſtian religion is fully eſtabliſh- 
w—— ed. The proofs for the authenticity of the New Teſ- 

tament have this peculiar advantage, that they are plain 
and ſimple, and involve no metaphyſical ſubtilties.— 
Every man who can diſtiſtnguiſh truth from falichood 
muſt ſee their force; and if there are any ſo blinded by 

judice, or corrupted by licentiouſneſs, asito attempt 
by ſophiſtry to elude them, their ſophiſtry will be eaſily 
detected by every man of common underſtanding, who 
has read the hiſtorical evidence with candour and at- 
tention. Inſtead, therefore, of declaiming againſt the 
infidel, we ſolicit his attention to this ſubject, convin- 
ced, that where truth reſides, it will ſhine with ſo con- 
{tant and clear a light, that the combined ingenuity of 
all the deiſts ſince the beginning of the world will ne- 
ver be able to extinguiſh or to obſcure it. If the books 
of the New Teſtament are really genuine, oppoſition 
will incite the Chriſtian to bring torward the evidence; 
and thus by the united efforts of the deiſt and the Chriſ- 
tian, the arguments will be ſtated with all the clear- 
neſs and accuracy of which they are ſuſceptible in ſo 
remarkable a degree. 

It is ſurpriſing that the adverſaries of Chriſtiani- 
ty have not always made their firſt attacks in this quar- 
ter; for if they admit the writings of the New Te- 
ſtament are as ancient as we affirm, and compoſed by 
the perſons to whom they are aſcribed, they mult al- 
low, if they reaſon fairly, that the Chriſtian religion is 
true. 

The apoſtles allude frequently in their epiſiles to the 
gift of miracles, which they had communicated to the 
Chriſtian converts by the impoſition of hands, in con- 
firmation of the doctrine delivered in their ſpeeches and 
writings, and ſometimes to miracles to which they them- 
ſelves had performed. Now if theſe epiſtles are really 
genuine, it is hardly poſſible to deny thoſe miracles to 

Michaelis, be true. The caſe is here entirely different from that 
jntrodue- of an hiſtorian, who relates extraordinary events in the 
tion to the courſe of his narrative, fince either credulity or an ac- 
New Teſta- tual intention to deceive may indace him to deſcribe as 
ment. true, a ſeries of falſehoods reſpecting a foreign land or 
diſtant period. Even to the Evangeliſts might an ad- 
verſary of the Chriſtian religion make this objection: 
but to write to perſons with whom we ſtand in the 
neareſt connection, . I have not only performed mira- 
cles in your preſence, but have likewiſe communicated 
to you the ſame extraordinary endowments,” to write 
in this manner, if nothing of the kind had ever hap- 
pened, would require ſuch an incredible degree of ef- 
trontery, that he who poſſeſſed it would not only ex- 
poſe himſelf to the utmoſt ridicule, but by giving his ad- 
verſaries the faireſt opportunity to detect his impoſ- 
ture, would ruin the cauſe which he attempted to ſup- 
ort. 
1 S: Paul's Firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians is adreſ- 
ſed to a community to which he had preached the Goſ- 
pel only three Sabbath days, when he was forced to 
quit it by the perſecution of the populace. In this 
epiſtle he appeals to the miracles which he had per- 
ſormed, and to the gifts of the Holy Spirit which he 
had communicated. Now, is it poſſible, without for- 
feiting all pretenſions to common ſenſe, that, in writing 
to a community which he had lately eſtabliſhed, he could 
ſpeak of miracles performed, and gifts of the Holy 
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Ghoſt communicated, if no member of the ſociety had Scripture, i 
ſeen the one, or received the other? 150 4... eas 

To ſuppoſe that an impoſtor could write to the con- 
verts or adverſaries of the new religion ſuch epiftles as 
theſe, with a degree of triumph over; his opponents, 
and yet maintain his authority, implies ignorance a 
ſtupidity, hardly to be believed. Credulous as the Chri- 
ſtians have been in later ages, and even ſo early as the 
third century, no leſs ſevere were they in their inqui- 
ries, and guarded againſt deception, at the introduction 
of Chriſtianity, This character is given them even by 
Lucian, a writer of the ſecond century, who vented 
his ſatire not only againſt certain Chriſtians“, who . De mort 
had ſupplied Peregrinus with the means of ſubſiſt- Perigrini ' 
ence, but alſo againſt heathen oracles and pretended $ 12, 13, 
wonders, He relates of his impoſtor ( Pſeudomantis), 16. 
that he attempted nothing ſupernatural in the preſence 
of the Chriftians and Epicureans. This Pſeudomantis you 
exclaims before the whole aſſembly, Away with the iy : 
Chriſtians, away with the Epicureans, and let thoſe on- 
ly remain who believe in the Deity '“ (:cevorrsc v 
Oe) upon which the populace took up ſtones to drive 
away the ſuſpicious ; while the other philoſophers, Py- 
thagoreans, Platoniſts, and Stoics, as credulous friends 
and protectors of the cauſe, were permitted to re- 
main, | 

It is readily acknowledged, that the arguments der feu 
drawn from the authenticity of the New Teſtament mantis, 6 
only eſtabliſh the truth of the miracles performed by 2;, 38. 
the apoſtles, and are not applicable to the miracles of Tom. ii. p. 
our Saviour; yet, it we admit the three firſt goſpels to 232, 233, 
be genuine, the truth of the Chriſtian religion will be 244, 245. 
proved from the prophecies of Jeſus. For if theſe go- 
ſpels were compoſed by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
at the time in which all the primitive Chriſtians affirm, 
that is, previous to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they 
muſt be inſpired ; for they contain a circumſtantial pro- 
phecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and determine 
the period at which it was accompliſhed. Now it was 
impoſſible that human ſagacity could foreſee that event; 
for when it was predicted nothing was more impro- 
bable. The Jews were reſolved to avoid an open re- 
bellion, well knowing the greatneſs of their danger, and 
ſubmitted to the oppreflions of their governors in the 
hope ot obtaining redreſs from the court of Rome.— 
The circumſtance which gave birth to theſe misfortunes 
is ſo trifling in itſelf, that, independent of its conſe- 
quences, it would not deſerve to be recorded. In the 
narrow entrance to a ſynagogue in Czfarea, ſome per- 
ſon had made an offering of birds merely with a view 
to irritate the Jews, The inſult excited their indig- 
nation, and occaſioned the ſhedding of blood, With- 
out this trifling accident, which no human wiſdom 
could foreſee even the day before it happened, it is poſ- 
ſible that the prophecy of Jeſus would never have been 
fulfilled. But Florus, who was then procurator of Ju- 
dea, converted this private quarrel into public hoſtili- 
ties, and compelled the Jewiſh nation to rebel contrary 
to its with and reſolution, in order to avoid what the 
Jews had threatened, an impeachment before the Ro- 
man emperor for his exceſſive cruelties. But even af- 
ter this rebellion had broken out, the deſtru tion of 
the temple was a very improbable event. It was not 
the practice of the Romans to deſtroy the magnificent 
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$cripture. edifices of the nations which they ſubdued ; and of all 
ww the Roman generals, nope was more unlikely to de- 
moliſh ſo ancient and auguſt a building as Titus Veſ- 

aſian. þ 

: So important then is the queſtion, whether the books 
of the New Teſtament be genuine ? that the arguments 
which prove their authenticity, prove alſo the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion. Let us now conſider the evi- 
dence which proves the authenticity of the New Teſ- 
tament. 

We receive the books of the New Teſtament as the 

nuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 

aul, for the ſame reaſon that we receive the writings 
of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Plutarch, cf Cæſar, and 
of Livy. We have the uninterrupted teſtimony of all 
ages, and we haye no reaſon to ſuſpet impoſition. 

his argument is much {ſtronger when applied to the 
books of the New Teſtament than when applied to any 
other writings ; for they were addreſſed to large ſocie- 
ties, were often read in their preſence, and acknow- 
ledged by them to be the writings of the apoſtles. — 
Whereas, the moſt eminent profane writings which (till 
remain were addreſſed only to individuals, or to no per- 
ſons at all: and we have no authority to affirm that 
they were read in public; on the contrary, we know 
that a liberal education was uncommon ; books were 
ſcarce, and the knowledge of them was confined to a 
few individuals in every nation. 

The New Teſtament was read over three quarters of 
the world, while profane writers were limited to one 
nation or to one country. An uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
fion of writers from the apoſtolic ages to the preſent time 
quote the ſacred writings, or make alluſions to them: 
and theſe quotations and alluſions are made not only by 
friends but by enemies. This cannot be aſſerted of even 
the beſt claſſic authors. Aad it is highly probable, that 
the tranſlations of the New Teſtament were made ſo 
early as the ſecond century ; and in a century or two 
after, they became very numerous. After this period, 
it was impoſſible to forge new writings, or to corrupt 
the ſacred text, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that men of dit- 
ferent nations, of different ſentiments and different lan- 
gua es, and often exceedingly hoſtile to one another, 

ould all agree in one forgery. This argument is ſo 
ſtrong, that if we deny the authenticity of the New 
Teſtament, we may with a thouſand times more pro- 
priety reje& all the other writings in the world: we 
may even throw aſide human teſtimony itſelf. But as 
this lubject is of great importance, we {hall conſider it 
at more length ; and to enable our readers to judge with 
the greater accuracy, we ſhall ſtate, from the valuable 
wit of Michaelis, as tranſlated by the judicious and 
learned Mr Marth, the reaſons which may induce a cri- 
tic to ſuſpect a work to be ſpurious. | 
Negatively, 1+ When doubts have been made from its firſt appear- 

87 ance in the world, whether it proceeded from the au- 
Thereaſons thor to whom it is aſcribed. 2. When the immediate 
— would friends of the prete ded author, who were able to de- 
. cide upon the ſubject, have denied it to be his produc- 
ſpurious. tion. 3. When a long ſeries of years has elapſed at- 
ter his death, in which the book was unknown, and in 

which it muſt unavoidably have been mentioned and 

quoted, had it really exiſted. 4. When the ityle is dif- 

ferent from that of his other writings, or, in caſe, no 

other remain, different from that which might reaſon- 
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fury; and they were anxious to ſtifle the new religion 
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ably be expected. 3. When events are recorded Scripture. 
which happen later than the time of the pretended "TY 


author. 6. When opinions are advanced which con- 
tradict thoſe he is known to maintain in his other 
writings. 


a this latter argument alone leads to 
no poſitive concluſion, ſince every man is liable to 
change his opinion, or through forgetfulneſs to vary 
in the circumſtances of the ſame relation, of which 
Joſephus, in bis Antiquities and War of the Jews, af- 
tords a ſtriking example. | 83 
1. But it cannot be ſhown that any one doubted of Do not ap- 
its authenticity in the period in which it firſt appeared. ply to the 
2. No ancient accounts are on record whence we may New Teſta» 
conclude it to be ſpurious, 3. No conſiderable period 
elapſed after the death of the apoſtles, in which the 
New Teſtament was unknown ; but, on the contrary, it 
is mentioned by their very contemporaries, and the ac- 
counts of it in the ſecond century are till more name- 
rous. 4 No argument can be brought in its disfavour 
from the nature of the ſtyle, it being exactly ſuch as 
might be expected from the apoſtles, not Attic but 
Jewilh Greek. 5. No facts are recorded which hap- 
pened after their death. 6. No doctrines are main- 
tained which contradi& the known tenets of the au- 
thors, ſince, beſide the New Teſtament, no writings of 
the apoſtles exitt. But, to the honour of the New Teſ- 
tament be it ſpoken, it contains numerous contradic- 
tions to the tenets and doctrines of the fathers in the ſe- 
cond and third century, whoſe morality was different from 
that of the Goſpel, which recommends fortitude and 
ſubmiſſion to unavoidable evils, but not that enthuſiaſtic 
ardour for martyrdom for which thoſe centuries are di- 
ſtinguiſhed; it alludes to ceremonies which in the fol - 
lowing ages were either in diſuſe or totally unknown : 
all which circumſtances intallibly demonſtrate that the 
New Teſtament is not a production of either of thoſe 
centuries. 89 
We ſhall now conſider the poſitive evidence for the Poſiuvely. 
authenticity of the New Teſtament. Theſe may be ar- 
ranged under the three following heads; 
1. The impoſlibility of a forgery, ariſing from the 
nature of the thing itſelf. 2. The ancient Chriſtian, 
Jewiſh, and Heathen teftimony ia its favour. 3. Its 
own internal evidence. 90 
1. The impoſlibility of a forgery ariſing from the na- Impoſſibili- 
ture of the thing itſelf is evident. It is impoſſible to ty of a for- 
eſtabliſh forged writings as authentic in any place where 50 —_ 
there are perſons ſtrongly inclined and well qualified to 2 of 
detect the fraud. Now the Jews were the molt violent the thing. 
enemies of Chriſtianity. They put the founder of it to 
death ; they perſecuted his diſciples with implacable 


in its birth. If the writings of the New Teſtament 
had been forged, would not the Jews have detected the 
impoiture ? Is chere a ſingle inſtance on record where 
a few individuals have impoſed a hiſtory upon the world 
againit the teſtimony of a whole nation? Would the 
inhabicants of Paleſtine have received the goſpels, if 
they had not had ſufficient evidence that Jeſus Chritt 
really appeared among them, and performed the mira- 
cles aicribed to him ? Or would the churches of Rome 
or ot Corinth have acknowledged the epiſtles addreſſed 
to them as the genuine 642, 4 of Paul, if Paul had 
never preached among them? We might as well think 
to prove, that the hiſtory of the Reformation is the in- 
vention 
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Nn 2. The ſecond kin 
to prove the authenticity of the New Teſtament, is the 
teſtimony of ancient writers, Chriſtians, Jews, and Hea- 


mony. 


in Great Britian during the laſt century. . | 
of evidence which-we produce 


thens. | 


In reviewing the evidence of teſtimony, it will not 


be expected that we ſhould begin at the preſent age, and 


trace backwards the authors who have written on this 


ſubject to the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. This indeed, 
though a laborious taſk, could be performed in the 
moſt complete manner; the whole ſeries. of authors, 


numerous in every age, who have quoted from the books 


of the New Teſtament, written commentaries upon 
them, tranſlated them into different languages, or who 
have drawn. up a liſt of them, could be exhibited ſo as 
to form ſuch a perſect body of evidence, that we imagine 
even a jury of deiſts would find it impollible, upon a de- 
liberate and candid examination, to reject or diſbelieve it. 
We do not, however, ſuppoſe that icepticiſm has. yet 
arrived at fo great a height as to render ſuch a tedi- 
ous and circumſtantial evidence neceſſary. Paſſing over 


the intermediate ſpace, therefore, we ſhall aſcend at 


once to the fourth century, when the evidence for the 
authenticity of the New Teſtament was tully eſtabliſhed, 
and trace it back from that period to the age of 
the apoſtles. We hope that this method. of flatipg the 
evidence will appear more natural, and will afford more 
fatisfaQion, than that which has been uſually adopted. 

It is fiirely more natural, when we inveſtigate the 
truth of any fact which depends on a ſeries of 9 
to begin with thoſe wiffieſſes who lived neareſt the 


preſent age, and whoſe characters are beſt eſtabliſhed, _ 


In this way we ſhall learn from themſelves the founda- 


tion of their belief, and the characters of thoſe from 


whom they derived it; and thus we aſcend. till we ar- 
rive at its origin. This mode of inveltigation will 


give more ſatis faction to the deiſt than the uſual way; 


and we believe no Chriſtian, who is confident of the 
goodneſs of his cauſe, will be unwilling to grant any 
proper conceſſions, The deiſt will thus have an oppor- 


runity of examining, ſeparately, what he will conſider, | 


as the weakeſt parts of the evidence, thoſe which are 
exhibited by the earlieſt Chriſlian writers, conſiſting of 
expreſſions, and not quotations, taken from the New 
Teſtament. The Chriſtian, on the other hand, ought 


to wiſh, that theſe apparently weak parts of the evi- 


deace were diſtinctly examined, for they will afford an 
irrefragable proof that the New Teſtament was not for- 


ged: and ſhould the deiſt reje&t the evidence of thoſe 
early writers, it will be incumbent on him to accouat 


for the origin of the Chriſtian religion, which he will 
ny more difficult than to admit the common hypo- 
eſis. BY 
In the fourth century we could produce the teſti- 
monies of numerous witneſſes to prove that the books 


of the New Teſtament exiſted at that time; but it will 


be ſufficient to mention their names, the time in which 
they wrote, and the ſubſtance of their evidence. This 
we fſha'l preſent in a conciſe form in the following 


table, which is taken from Jones's New and full Me- 


thod of eſtabliſhing the canon of the New Teſtament. 
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Me now go back to Euſebius, wlio wrote about the 
ear 315, and whoſe catalogue of the books of the New 
Teſtament we ſhall mention at more length. . Let us 
"of che obſerve (ſays he) the writings of the apoſtle John, 
cient Which are wncontradifed; and, firſt of all, muſt be men- 
'hriſtians- tioned, as acknowledged of all, the Goſpel, according 
to him, well known to all the churches under heaven.“ 
The author then proceeds to relate the occaſions of 
writing the Goſpels, and the reaſons for placing St 
dley'sEvi- John's the laſt, manifeſtly ſpeaking of all the four as 
jences of equal in their authority, and in the certainty of their 
briſtiani- original. The ſecond paſſage is taken from a chap- 
4 ter, the title of which is, * Of the Scriptures univer- 
ſally acknowledged, and of thoſe that are not ſuch.” 
Euſebins begins his enumeration in the following man- 
ner: In the firſt place, are to be ranked the ſacred 
four Goſpels, then the book of the Acts of the Apoſtles ; 
after that are to be reckoned the Epiſtles of Paul ; 
in the next place, that called the firſt | Epiſtle of John 
and the Epiſtle of Peter are to be eſteemed authentic; 
after this is to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Re- 
velation of John; about which we ſhall obſerve the dif- 
ferent opinions at proper ſeaſons. Of the controvert- 
ed, but yet well known or approved by the moſt, are 
that called the epiſtle of James and that of Jude, the 
ſecond of Peter, and the ſecond and third of John, whe- 
ther they were written by the evangeliſt or by another 
of the ſame name.” He then proceeds to reckon up 
five others, not in our canon, which he calls in one 
place ſpurious, in another controverted ; evidently mean- 
ing the ſame thing by theſe two words (s). | 
A. D. 290, Victorin biſhop of Pettaw in Germany, 
in a commentary upon this text of the Revelation, 
« The firſt was like a lion, the ſecond was like a calf, 
the third like a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle,” 
makes out, that by the four creatures are intended 
the four Goſpels; and to ſhow the propriety of the 
ſymbols, he recites the ſubject with which each evange- 
liſt opens his hiſtory. The explication is fanciful, but 
the teſtimony poſitive. He alſo expreſsly cites the 
Acts of the Apoſtles. 4g 
A. D. 230, Cyprian biſhop of Carthage gives the 
following teſtimony: The church (ſays this father) 
is watered like Paradiſe by four rivers, that is, by four 
Goſpels.“ The Acts of the Apoſtles are alſo frequently 
quoted by Cyprian under that name, and under the 
name of the * Divine Scriptures.” In his various wri- 
tings are ſuch frequent and copious citations of Scrip- 
ture, as to place this part of the teſtimony beyond con- 
troverſy. Nor is there, in the works of this eminent 
African biſhop, one quotation of a ſpurious or apocry- 
phal Chriſtian writing. 
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Nothing can be more peremptory upon the ſubject now 
under conſideration, and, from a writer of his learnin 

and information, nothing more ſatisfactory, than the de- 
elaration of Origen, preſerved in an extract of his works 
by Euſebius : * That the four Goſpels alone are received 
without diſpute by the whole church of God under 


heaven :” to which declaration is immediately ſubjoined 
Vor. XVII. 5 | | 
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a brief hiſtory of the reſpective authors, to wliom they Scripeare 

were then, as they are now, aſcribed. The ſentiments s 

expreſſed concerning the Goſpels in all the works of 

Origen which remain, entirely correſpond with the 

teſtimony here cited. His atteſtation to the Acts of 

the Apoſtles is no leſs poſitive: © And Luke alſo once 

more ſounds the trumpet relating the Acts of the Apoſ- 

tles.” That the Scriptures were then univerſally read, 

is plainly affirmed by this writer in a paſſage in 

which he is repelling the objections of Celſus, . That 

it is not in private books, or ſuch as are read by 

few only, and thoſe ſtudious perſons, but in books 

read by every body, that it is written, the inviſible 

things of God from the creation of the world are clear- 

ly ſeen, being underſtood by things that are made.” It 

is to no purpoſe to ſingle out quotations of Scripture 

from ſuch a writer as this. We might as well make a 

ſelection of the quotations of Scripture in Dr Clarke's 

ſermons. They are ſo thickly ſown in the works of 

Origen, that Dr Mill ſays, „If we had all his works 

remaining, we ſhould have beſore us almoſt the whole 

text of the Bible.“ ” 
A. D. 194, Tertullian exhibits the number of the of Tertul 

Goſpels then received, the names of the evangeliſts, and lian. 

their proper deſignations, in one ſhort ſentence — 

„Among the apoltles, John and Matthew teach us the 

faith ; among apoſtolical men, Luke and Mark refre ch 

it.” The next paſſage to be taken from Tertullian af- 

fordsas complete an atteſtation to the authenticity of the 

Goſpels as can be well imagined. After enumerating the 

churches which had been founded by Paul at Corinth, 

in Galatia, at Philippi, Theſſalonica, and Epbeſus, the 

church of Rome eſtabliſhed by Peter and Paul, and other 

churches derived from John, he proceeds thus: I ſay 

then, that with them, but not with them only which are 

apoſtolical, but with all who have fellowſhip with them 

in the ſame faith, is that Goſpel of Luke received from 

its firſt publication, which we ſo zealouſly maintain; 

and preſently afterwards adds, © The ſame authority of 

the apoſtolic churches will ſupport the other Goſpels, 

which we have from them, and according to them, I 

mean John's and Matthew's, although that likewiſe 

which Mark publiſhed may be ſaid to be Peter's, whoſe 

interpreter Mark was.“ In another place Tertullian 

affirms, that the three other Goſpels, as well as St Luke's 

were in the hands of the churches from the beginning. 

This 20ble teſtimony proves inconteſtably the antiquity 

of the Goſpels, and that they were univerſally received ; 

that they were in the hands of all, and had been fo from 

the firſt. And this evidence appears not more than 150 

years after the publication of the books. Dr Lardner ob- 

ſerves, „that there are more and larger quotations of 

the ſmall volume cf the New Teſtament in this one 

Chriſtian author, than there are of all the works of Ci- 

cero, in writers of all characters, for ſeveral ages.” 98 
A. D. 178, Irerzus was biſhop of Lyons, and is Of irenæ us. 

mentioned by Tertullian, Euſebius, Jerome, and Pho- 

tius. In his youth he had been a diſciple of Poly- 

carp, who was a diſciple of John. He aſſerts of him- 

ſelf and his RD REY WA they were able to rec- 


kon 


* 


(s) That Euſebius could not intend, by the word rendered ſpurious, what we at preſent mean by it, is 
evident from a clauſe in this very chapter, where, ſpeaking of the ias 
and ſome others, he ſays, They are not ſo much as to be reckoned among the /þurisus, but are to be rcjeted 
as altogether abſurd and impious. Lerd Cred. vol. viii. p. 98. 


ſpels of Peter and Thomas, and Matthias 
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kon up in all the principal churches the ſucceſſion of bi- 
ſhops to their firſt inſtitution. His teſtimony to the four 
Goſpels and Acts of the . Apoſtles is expreſs and poſi - 
tive, * We have not received,” ſays Irenzus, the 
knowledge of the way of our ſalvation. by any others 
than thote by whom the Goſpel has been broaght to 
us. Which Goſpel they firſt pteached, and afterwards, 
by the will of God, committed to writing, that it might 
be for time to come the fonndation and pillar of our 
faith. For after that our Lord roſe from the dead, 
and they (the apoſtles) were endowed from above with 
the power of the Holy Ghoſt coming down upon them, 
they received a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
then went forth to all the ends ot the earth, declaring to 
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France ſent an account of the ſufferings of their mar- Scripture, 
tyrs to the churches of Aſia and Phrygia, which ha 
been preferved entire by Euſebius. And what carries 


in ſome. meaſure the teſtimony of theſe churches to a 


higher age is, that they bad now for their biſhop Po- 
thinus, who was 90 years old, and whoſe early life 


conſequently muſt have immediately followed the times 
of the apottles. In this epiſtle ate exact references 
to the G.'ſpels of Luke and John, and to the Acts of 


the Apoſtles. The form of reference is the ſame as in 


all the preceding articles. That from St John is in 
theſe words : Then was fulfilled that which was ſpoken 
by the Lord, that whoſoever killeth you, will think that 
he doth God ſervice“.“ ; | 


| - ® Toln 
men the bleſſing of heavenly peace, having all of them, Diltia& references are alſo made to other books, viz. % ” 


and every one alike, the Goſpel of God. Matthew Acts, Romans, Epheſians, Philippians, 1 Timothy, - 
then, among che Jews, wrote a Golpel in their own lan- 1 Peter, 1 join, Revelation. 3 200 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the Goſpel A. D. 140, Jultia Martyr compoſed ſeveral books, Of Juſtin 
at Rome, and founding a church there. And after which are mentioned by his diſciple Tatian, by Tertul- Martyr. 


Mark begins and ends his, and gives the ſuppoſed rea- 
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their exit, Mark alſo, the diſciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delirered to us in writing the things that had 
been preached by Peter. And Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down in a book the Golpel preached by him 
(Paul). Afterwards John, the diſciple of the Lord, 
who alſo leaned upon his breaſt, likewiſe publiſhed a 
G ſpel while he dwelt at Epheſus in Aſia.“ Irenzus 
then relates how Matthew begins his Goſpel, how 


ſons for doing ſo. He enumerates at length all the paſ- 
ſages of Chriſt's hiſtory in Luke, which are not found 
in any of the other evangeliſts. He ſtates the particu- 
lar deſign with which St John comp-ſed his Goſpel, and 
accounts for the doQrinal declarations which precede 
the narrative. If any modern divine ſhould write a book 
upon the genuineneſs of the Goſpels, he could not aſſert 
it more ex preſsly, or ſtate their original more diſtinctly, 
than Irenzus hath done within little more than 100 
years after they were publiſhed. 

Reſpecting tlie book of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
its author, the teſtimony of Irenzus is no leſs explicit. 
Reſerring to the account of St Paul's converſion and 
vocation, in the ninth chapter of that book, Nor 
can they (ſays he, meaning the parties with whom he ar- 


gues) ſhow that he is not to be credited, who has related 


to us the truth with the greateſt exactneſs.“ In ano- 
ther place, he has actually collected the ſeveral texts, in 
which the writer of the hiſtory is repreſented as accom- 
panying St Paul, which led him to exhibit a ſummary 
of almoſt the whole of the laſt twelve chapters of the 
book. | 

According to Lardner, Irenzus quotes twelve of 
Paul's epiſtles, naming their author; alſo the firſt 
epiſtles of Peter, the two firſt epiſtles of John, and the 
Revelation. The epiſtles of Paul which he omits are 
thoſe addreſſed to Philemon and the Hebrews. Euſe- 
bius ſays, that he quotes the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
though he does not aſcribe it to Paul. The work, how- 
ever, is loſt. | 

A. D. 172, Tatian, who is ſpoken of by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Euſebius, and Jerome, compo- 


ſed a harmcny of the four Goſpels, which he called 


Diateffaron of the four. This title as well as the 
work, is remarkable, becauſe it ſhows that then as well 
as now there were four, and only four, Goſpels in ge- 
zeral uſe among Chriſtians. 


A. D. 170, the churches of Lyons and Vienne in 


lian, Methodius, Euſebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and 
Photius. In his writings 
tions from the Goſpels and Acts of the Apoſtles are rec- 
koned up, which are clear, diſtin, and copious; if 
each verſe be counted feparately, a much greater num- 
ber ; if each expreſſion, ſt ill more. Jones, in his book 
on the Canon cf the New Teſtantzat, ventures to affirm 


between 20 and 30 quota- 


that he cites the books of which it conlifts, particularly 
the four Goſpels above 200 times. 


We meet with quotations of three of the Goſpels 
within the compaſs of half a page; and in other 
words, he ſays, Depast-from me into outer darkneſs, . 
which the Father bath prepared for Satan and his An- 


2 (which is from Matthew xxv. 41.) And again 
e ſaid in other words, I give unto you power to tread 
upon ſerpents and ſcorpions, and venomous beaſts, and 
upon all the power of the enemy.” (This from 
Luke x. 19.) And, before he was crucitied, he ſaid, 
The ſon of man muſt ſuffer many things, and he re- 
jected of the Scribes and phariſees, and be crucified, 
and riſe again the third day ; (this from Mark viii. 31.) 

All the references in Juſtia are made without men- 
tioniag the author; which proves that theſe books were 
perfectly well known, and that there were no other 
accounts of Chriſt then extant, or, at leaſt, no others 
ſo received and credited as to make it neceſſary to add 
any marks of diſtinction. But although Juſtin men- 
tions not the authors“ names, he calls the books Ae. 
moirs compoſed by the Apoſtles ; Memoirs compaſed by the 
Apoſtles and their Companions ; which delcriptions, the 


latter eſpecially, exactly ſuit the titles which the Go- 


pels and Acts of the Apoſtles now bear. 


He informs us, in his firſt apology, that the Memoirs 


of the Apoſtles, or the writings of the praphets, are 


read according as the time allows; and, when the reader 
has ended, the preſident makes a diſcourſe, exhorting 
to the imitation of ſuch excellent things. | 

A few ſhort obſervations will ſhow the value of this 
teſtimony, 1. The Memoirs of the Apoſtles, Juſtin in 
another place exprelsly tells us are what are called 
Goſpels. And that they were the Goſpels which we now. 
uſe is made certain by Juſtin's numerous quotations of 
them, and his ſilence about any others. 2. He de- 
ſcribes the general uſage of the Chriſtian church. 
3. He does not ſpeak of it as recent or newly inſti- 
tuted, but in the terms in which men ſpeak of eſtabliſhed 


cuſtoms, Juſtin 
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books as ſhbow-that be had read them: Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, 
2 Thellalonians, Hebrews, 2 Peter; and he aſeribes 

101 the _ Revelation to Jolin the apoſtle of Chriſt. 
Of Papias., _ KA. D. 116, Papias, a hearer of John, and companion 


1 . Jaſtin alſo makes ſuch alloſions to the following 
ELD 


of Poly carp, as Irenzus atteſts, and ct the apoſtolical age 


as all agree, in a paſſage quoted by Euſebius, from a 
work now loſt, expreſsly. aicribes the two firſt Goſpels 
to Matthew and Mark; and in a manner which proves 
that theſe Goſpels muſt have publicly borne the names 
of theſe, authors at that time, and probably long before ; 
for Papias does not ſay, that one Goſpel was written by 
Matthew, and another by Mark ; but, aſſuming this as 
perfectly well known, he tells us from what materials 
Mark collected his account, viz. from Peter's preaching, 
and in what language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. 
Whether Papias was well informed in this ſtatement or 
not, to the point for which this teſtimony is produced, 
namely, that theſe books bore theſe names at this time, 
his authority is complete. 15 
Papias himſelf declares that he received his accounts 
of Chriltianity from thoſe who were acquainted with the 
. apoltles, and that thoſe accounts which he thus received 
from the older Chriſtians, and had committed to me- 
. mory, he inſerted in his books. He further adds, that 
he was very ſolicitous to obtain every poſſible informa- 
tion, eſpecially to learn what the apoſtles ſaid and preach- 
ed, valuing ſuch information more than wha: was writ- 
5 Proofar, ten in books“. 
in Op. apt X. D. 108, Polycarp was the biſhup of Smyrna, 
Euſeb.Hiſt, and diſciple of John the Apoſtle. This teſtimony con- 
Eccl I. iii. cermng Polycarp is given by Irenzus, who in his youth 
. 39 _ had ſeen him. I caa tell the place,” ſaith Irenzus, «in 
of Pele. Which the bleſſed Polycarp fat and taught, and his go- 
* > e * 
ourp. ing out and coming in, and the manner of his life, and 
the form of his perſon, and the diſcourſes he made to 
the people, and how he related his converſation with 
John and others who had feen the Lord, and how he 
related their ſayings, and what he had heard concern- 
ing the Lord, both-concerniug his miracles and his doc- 
trine, as he had received them from the eye- witneſſes ef 
the word of life ; all which Polycarp related agreeable 
to the ſcriptures.” 

Of Polycarp, whoſe proximity to the age and coun- 
try and perſons of the apoſtles is thus atteſted, we 
have one undoubted epiſtle remaining; which, though 

a a thort performance, contains nearly 40 clear alluſions 
to the books of the New Teſtament. This is ſtrong 
evidence of the reſpe& which was paid to them by Chri- 
ſtians of that age. Among theſe, although the writings 
of St Paul are more frequently uſed by Polycarp than 
other parts of Scripture, there are copious alluſions to 
the Goſpel of St Matthew, ſome to paſſages found in 
the Goſpels both of Matthew and Luke, and ſome which 
more nearly reſemble the words in Luke. | 
He thus fixes the authority cf the Lord's Prayer, 
and the uſe of it among Chriltians. If, therefore, we 
Pray the Lord to forgive us, we ought alſo to forgive. 
And again, With ſupplication Beſzeching the all-ſeeing 
God not to lea! us into temptation. | | 
In ancther place, he quotes the words of our Lord : 
But remembering what the Lord ſaid, teaching, 
Judge not, that ye be not-judged. Forgive, and ye 
thall be forgiven; be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
Mercy ; with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured 


to you again®, Suppoſing Polycarp to have had th-ſe Scripture. 
words from the books in which we now find them, it Tu 
is maniſeſt that theſe books were conſidered by him, viii. 1. i. 2. 
and by his readers, as he thought, as authentic accounts v. 7: 


of Chr iſt's diſcourſes; and that this point was incon- 
teſtable. | fa 

He quotes alſo the following books, the firſt of 
which he aſcribes to St Paul: 1 Corinthians, Epbe- 
ſians, Philippians, 1 and 2 Theſſalonians ; and makes 
evident references to others, particularly to Acts, Ro- 
mans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timo- 
thy, 1 Peter, 1 John. 


Ignatius, as it is teſtified by ancient Chriſtian writers, Of Ign«- 
became biſhop of Antioch about 37 years after Chriſt's s. 


aſcenſion ; and therefore, from his time, and place, and 


ſtation, it is probable that he had known and converſed 
wich many of the apoſtles. Epiſtles of Ignatius are re- 


ferred to by Polycarp his contemporary. Paſſages, 
found in the epiſtles now extant under his name, are 


quoted by Irenzus, A. D. 178, by Origen, A. D. 


230; and the occaſion of writing them is fully ex- 


plained by Euſebius and Jerome. What are called the 


ſmaller epiſtles of Ignatius are generally reckoned the 
ſame which were read by Irenzus, Origen, and Euſc- 
bius. 

They are admitted as genuine by Voſlius, and have 


been proved to be ſo by biſhop Pearſon with a force 


of argument which ſeems to admit of no reply. In 
theſe epiltles are undoubted alluſions to Marr. iii. 15. 
xi. 16. to John iii. 8. ; and their venerable autho:, ho 
often ſpeaks of St Paul in terms of the higheſt reſpect, 
once quotes his epilltle to the Epheſians by name. 


Near the concluſion of the epiſtle to the Romans, Of Her- 
St Paul, amongſt others, ſends the following ſalutation: mas. 


« Salute Aſyneritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobus, 
Hermes, and the brethren which are with them.” Of 
Hermas, who appears in this catalogue of Roman 
Chriſtians as contemporary with St Paul, there is a book 
ſtill remaining, the authenticity of which cannot be 
diſputed. It is called the Shepherd, or Paſtor of Her - 
mas. Its antiquity is inconteſtable, from the quotations 
of it in Irenæus, A. D. 178, Clement of Alexandria, 
A. D. 194, Tertullian, A. D. 205, Origen, A. D. 
230. The notes of time extant in the epiſtle itfeit agree 
with its title, and with the teſtimonies concerning it, 
which intimate that it was written during the lifetime 
of Clement. In this piece are tacit alluſions to St 
Matthew's, St Luke's, and St John's Goſpels ; that is 
to ſay, there are applications ot thoughts and exprel- 
ſions found in theſe Goſpels, without citing the place or 
writer from which they were taken. In this torm ap- 


pear in Hermas the confeſſing and denying of Chriltt ; 4 Xlatt- z. 
the parable cf the ſeed ſown} ; the compariſon of za, 34. or 
Chriſt's diſciples to little children; the ſaying, he Luke xii. 
that putteth away his wiſe, and marrieth another, com- 8, 9- 


mitteth adulterys ;” the fingular expreſſion, having 
received all power from his father,“ is probably an allu 


ſion to Matthew xxviii. 18. and Chrilt being the © gate, vii. 5. 
or only way of coming © to God,” is a plain alluſion to $ Luke 
John xiv. 6. x. 7, 9. There is alſo a probable alluſion xvi. 18. 


to Ads v. 32. 
The Shepherd of Hermas has been conſidered as 2 
fanciful performance. This, however, is of no impor- 
t.nce in the prelent caſe. We only adduce it as evi- 
dence that the books to which it frequently alludes ex- 
iſted in the firſt century; and for this purpoſe it is ſatis- 
| 8 2 faQory, 


iii. 3. or 
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— However abſurd opinions a man may entertain while he 


105 
Of Cle- 
mens Ro- 


- manus. 


retains his underſtanding, bis teſtimony to a matter of 

fact will ſtill be received in any court of juſtice, | 
A. D. 96, we are in poſſeſſion of an epiſtle written 

by Clement biſhop of Rome, whom ancient writers, 


without any doubt or ſcruple, aſſert to have been the 


lement whom St Paul mentions Philippians iv. 3. 
« with Clement alſo, and other my fellow labourers, 
whoſe names are in the book of lite.”* This epiltle is 
ſpoken of by the ancients as an epiſtle acknowledged 
by all; and, as Irenæus well repreſents its value, “ writ- 
ten by Clement, who had ſeen the bleſſed apoſtles and 
converſed with them, who had the preaching of the 
apoſtles ſtill ſounding in his ears, and their traditions 
before his eyes.” It is addreſſed to the church of Co- 
rinth ; and what alone may ſeem a deciſive proof of 
irs authenticity, Dionyſius biſhop of Corinth, about the 
year 170, i. e. about 80 or go years after the epiſtle 
was written, bears witneſs, ** that it had been uſually 
read in that church from ancient times.” This epiltle 


affords, among others, the following valuable paſ- 


ſages : © Eſpecially remembering the words of the 
Lord Jeſus, which he ſpake, teaching gentleneſs and 
long ſuffering ; ſor thus he ſaid (T), Be ye merciful, that 
ye may obtain mercy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven 
unto you; as you do, fo thall it be done unto you; as 
you give, ſo ſhall it be given unto you; as ye judge, ſo 
{ball ye be judged ; as ye ſhew kindneſs, ſo thall kind - 
neſs be ſbewn unto you; with what meaſure ye mete, 
with the ſame it ſhall be meaſured to you; By this 
command, and by theſe rules, let us eſtabliſh ourſelves, 
mat we may always walk obediently to his holy words.” 

Again, Remember the words of the Lord Jeſus, 
for he ſaid, Wo to that man by whom offences come; 
t were better for him that he had nat been born, than 
that he ſhould offend one of my elect; it were better 


tor him that a mill {tone ſhould be tied about his neck, 


* Chaps 


and that he ſhould be drowned in the ſea, than that he 
thould offend one of my little ones (v).“ 

H: aſcribes the firit epiſtle to the Corinthians to 
Paul, and makes ſuch alluſions to the following books 
as is ſufñcient to ſhew that he had ſeen and read them: 
Acts, Romans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Epheſians, 
Philippians, Coloſſians, 1 Theſſalonians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Tim thy, Titus, 1 Peter, 2 Peter. | 

It may be ſaid, as Clement has nct mentioned the 
books by name from which we aſſert theſe alluſians or 
reſerences are made, it is uncertain whether he refers to 


any books, or whether he received theſe expreſſions from 


the diſcourſes and converſation of the apoſtles. Mr 
Paley has given a very ſatisfactory anſwer to this objec- 
tion: 1ſt, That Clement, in the very ſame manner, name- 
ly, without any maik af reference, uſes a pailage now 
found in the epiſtle of the Romans“; which paſſage, 
from the pecuharity of the words that compoſe it, and 
from their order, it is manifeſt that he mult have taken 
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8cripture. factory, as its authenticity has never been queſtioned. - 


n 

from the epiſtle. The ſame remark may be applied to 
ſome very ſingular ſentiments in the epiſtle to che He- 
brews. Secondly, that there are many ſentences of 


St Paul's firſt epiltle to the Corinthians to be found in 


Clement's epiſtle, without any ſign of quotation, which 
yet certainly are quotations ;. becauſe it appears that 


Clement had St Paul's epiſtle before him; for in one 


place be mentions it in terms too expreſs to leave 
us in any doubt.“ Take into your hands the epiſtle 
of the bleiſed apoſtle Paul.“ Thirdly, that the me- 
thod of adupting words of ſcripture, without reference 
oracknowledgment, was a method in general uſe among (t 
the molt aucient Chriſtian writers. "Theſe analogies 
not only repel the objection, but caſt the preſumption 
on the other ſide; and afford a conſiderable degree of 


poſitive proof, that the words in queſtion have been 
borrowed from the places of Scripture in which we now 


find them. But take it, if you will, the other way, that 
Clement had heard theie words from the apoliles or firſt 


teachers of Chiiltianityz with reſpect to the preciſe 


point of our argument, viz. that the Scriptures contain 


what the apoſtles taught, this ſuppolition may ſerve al- 
molt as well. 


We have now traced the evidence to the times of the 
apoſtles ; but we have not been anxious to draw it out 
ta a, great length, by introducing every thing. On the 
contrary, we have been careful to render it as conciſe 
as poſſible, that its force might be diſcerned at a glance. 


The evidence which has been ſlated is of two kinds. 


Till the time of Juſtia Martyr and Ireneus it conſiſts 
chiefly of alluſions, references, and expreſſions, borrow- 
ed from the books of the New Teſtament, without men- 
tioning them by name. Atter the time of Irenzus it 
became uſual to cite the ſacred books, and. mention the 
authors from whom the citations were taken. 


The firlt ſpecies of evidence will perhaps appear to The allu- 
ſome exceptionable; but it mult be remembered that ſions and 
it was uſual among the ancient Chriſtians as well as *efcrences 


to the 


ming the authors, Why they did ſo it is not neceſſary 45 


The only point of importance to be deter- the firſt 

mined is, whether thole references are a ſuſficient proof Chriſtian 

of the exiſtence of the books to which they allude ? writers 
rove 

A exiſted, 


with plagiariſm if he happen to ſall upon the ſame train 1 


Jews to adopt the expreſſions of Scripture without na- 


to inquire, 


This, we preſume, will not be denied; eſpecially in the 


preſent age, when it is ſo common to charge an author 


of ideas, or expreſs himſelf in a ſimilar manner with au- 
thors who have written before him. We may tarther 
affirm, that theſe tacit references aſford a complete proof 
that thoſe ancient writers had no intention of impoſing 
a forgery upon the world, They prove the exiſtence 
of the Chriſtian religion and of the apoſtolical writings, 
without ſhewing any ſuſpicious earneſtneſs that men 
ſhould believe them. Had theſe books been forged, 
thoſe who wiſhed to paſs them upon the world would 
have been at more pains than the firit Chriſtians were 
to prove their authenticity. They acted the part of 

honeſt 


— 


— 


—_— 
— 


(r) © Bleſſed are the merciful, ſor they ſhall obtain mercy,” Matt. v. 7. Forgive, and ye ſhall be forgiven ; 


give, and it ſhall be given unto you,” Lake vi. 37, 38. Judge not, that ye be not judged; for with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye ſhall be judged, and with what meature ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you again,” Mat. vii. 2. 

(v) Mat. xviii. 6. But whoſo {ball offend: one of theſe little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millſtone were hanged about his neck, and that he were caſt into the ſea.” The latter part of the paſ- 
z ge in Clement agrees more exactly with Luke xvii. 2. © it were better for him that a milltoge were hanged. 
4. out his neck, ang he calt into the ſea, than that he ſhould offgnd one of theſe little ones? 


{8eriperre 
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 $cripzard. honeſt men; they believed them themſelves, and they 
_ wo never imagined that others would ſuſpect their truth. 
It is a confideration of great importance, in review- 
ing the evidence which has been now ſtated, thit the 
. witneſſes lived in different countries; Clemens flouriſh- 
ed at Rome, Polycarp at Smyrna, Juſtin Martyr in Sy- 
ria, Irenzus in France, Tertullian at Carthage, Origen 
at Alexandria, ard Euſebius at Cæſarea. This proves 
that the books of the New Teſtament were equally well 
known in diſtant countries by men who had no inter- 
courſe with one another. 


Teſtimo- — The ſame thing is proved by teſtimonies if poſlible 
nes of He- leſs exceptionable. The ancient heretics, whoſe opi- 
ratics. 


nions were ſometimes protier and more impious than 
thoſe which any modern ſectury has ventured to broach, 
and whoſe zeal in the propagation of them equalled that 
of the moſt flamivg enthuſiaſt of the laſt century, never 
called in queſtion the authenticity of the books of the 
New Teſtament. When they met with any paſſage in 
the G. ſpels or epiltles which they could not reconcile 
do their own heretical notions, they either eraſed it, or 
denied that the author was inſpired ; but they nowhere 
contend that the book in which it ſtood was not writ- 
ten by the apoſtle or evangeliſt wh-f2 name it bore. 
Euſebius relates, that the Ebionites rejected all the 
epiſtles of Paul, and called him an apoſtate, becauſe he 
departed from the Levitical law ; and they adopted as 
their rule of faith the G3ipel cf St Mathew, though in- 
deed they greatly corrupted it. This proves thereſore 
that the goſpel according to Matthew was then pub- 
liſhed, and that St Paul's epiſties were then knuvn. 
Or the heretics who eraſed or altered paſſages to 
make the Scriptures agree with their doctrines, we may 
produce Marcion as an inſtance, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the 2d century. He lived in an age when 
he could have ealily diſcovered if the writings of the 
New TeRt:ment had been forged; and as he was much 
incenſed againſt the orthodox party, if ſuch a forgery 
had been committed, unqueltionably he would nt have 
failed to make the diſcovery, as it would have afforded 
the molt ample means of revenge and triumph, and en- 
abled him to eſtabliſh his own opinions with leſs dih- 
culty, But his whole conduct ſhows clearly, that he 
believed the writings of the New "Teſtament to be au- 
thentic. He ſaid that the Goſpel according to St Mat- 
thew, the epiſtle to the Hebrews, with thoſe of St Pe- 
ter and St James, as well as the Old Teitament in ge- 
neral, were writings” not for Chriſtians but for Jews. 
He publiſhed a new edition of the Goſpel according to 
Luke, and the firſt ten epiſtles of Paul; in which it has 
been alfirmed by Epiphanius, that he altered every paſ- 
ſage that contradicted his own opinions; but as many 
of theſe alterations are what modern critics call various 
readings, though we receive the t:{timony of Epipha- 
nius, we muſt not rely upon his opinion (x). Hence 
it is evident that the books of the New Teſtament 
abovergentioned did then exiſt, and were acknowledged 
to be the works of the autliors whoſe names they be ir. 
Dr Lardner, in his General Review, ſums up this 
head of evidence in the ſollowing words: © Noetus, 
Paul of Samoſata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the 
Novatians, Donatiſts, Manicheans (x), PriſciLianilts, 
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pels ; of the precepts, Reliſt not him that injures von, 
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beſide Artemon, the Audians, the Ariane, and divers Geripture. 

others, all received moſt or all the ſame books of the 

New "Teſtament which the Catholics received; and 

agreed in a like reſpect for them as written by apoſtles 

their diſciples and companions.” 108 
Celſus and Porphyry, both enemies of the Chriſtian Teſtimo- 

religion, are powerful witneſſes for the antiquity of the Pics of 

New Teſtzment. Celfus, who lived towards the end ef Feathers. 

the ſecond century, not only mentions by name, but 

quotes paſſages ſrom the books of the New Teſtament: 

and that the buoks to which he refers were no other 

than our preſent yoſpels, is evident from the alluſions , 

to various pailages {till fonn1 in them, Celſus takes os Ceiſus. 

notice of the genealogics, which fixes two of cheſe 801 
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and, If a man ſtrike thee on the cne check, otter to him 
the other allo; of the wocs denounced by Chriſt; cf 
his prediQions; ef his ſaying that it is imp füble t 
ſerve two maſters ; of the purple robe, the crown Go 
thorns, and the reed which was put into the hand ct 
Jeius; of the blood that flowed from his body upon 
the croſs, a circumſtance which is recorded only by 
John; and (what is iar emmium for the purpoſe for 
which we produce it) ot the difference in the accounts 
given of the reſutrection by the evangeliſts, ſome men- 
tioning two angels at the ſepulchre, others only one. 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celſus not 
only perpetually referred to the accounts of Chriſt con- 
taiced in the four Goſpels, but that he referred to no 
other accounts; that he founded one of his objections 
to Chriitianity upon any thing delivered ia ſpurious 
gſpels. 

The teſtimony of Porphyry is ſtill more importarit Of Porphy- 
than that of Celſus. He was born in the year 213, of ry, 
Tyrian ozigm. Unfortunately tor the preſent age, 
ſays Michaelis, the miſtaken zeal of the Chriſtian em- 
perors has bauiſhed his writings from the world; and 
every real friend of our religion would gladly give the 
works of one of the pious fathers to reſcue thiſe cf 
Porphyry from ih- flames. But Mr Marth, the learn- 
ed and judicious tranſlator of Michaelis, relates, that, 
according to the accounts of Iſaac Voſſius, a manu- 
ſeript of the works of Porphyry is preſerved in the Me- 
dicean library at Florence, but kept ſo ſecret that no 
one is permitted to ſee it. It is univerially allowed, 
that Porghy:y is the moſt ſenſible, as well as the molt 
ſevere, adverſary of the Chr iſtian religion that antiqui- 
ty can produce. He was verſed not on'y in hiſtory, 
but alſo in philoſophy and politics. H's acquaintance 
with the Chriſtians was not confined to a fingle coun- 
try; for he had converſed with them in Tyre, in Si- 
cily, and in Rome. Enabled by his birth to ſtudy the. 
Syriac as well as the Greek authors, he was of all the 
adverſaries to the Chriſtian religion the belt qualifięd to 
inquire into the authenticity of the ſacred writings. 
He poſſcfſed therefore every advantage which natural 
abilities or a ſcientific education could attord to diſcover 
whether the New Teſtament was a genuine work of the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, or whether it was impoſed up- 
on the world aſter the deceaſe of its pretended authors. 
But no trace of this ſuſpicion is anywhere to be found 
in his writings. Ia the fragments which ſtill remain, 

mention 
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( 1 ) Dr Loefer has written a learned diſſertation to prove that Marcion did not corrupt the ſacred writings. 
(x) This muſt be with an exception, howeyer, of Fauſtus, who lived ſo late as the year 384. 
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Seripture. mention is made of the Goſpels to St Matthew, St Mark, 
— — and St John, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the epiſtle 
to the Galatians; and it clearly appears from the ver 
obj-&ions of Porphyry, that the books to which he al- 
ludes were the ſame which we poſſeſs at preſent. ' Thus 
he obje&s to the repetition of a genefation in St Mat- 
th-w's genealogy ; to Matthew's call; to the quota- 
tion of a text from Iſaiah, which is found in-a pfalm 
alcribed to Aſaph ; to the calling of the lake of Tibe- 
rias a ſen; to the expreſſion in 8: Matthew, “the abo- 
mination cf deſolation ;” to the variation in Matthew 
and Mark up:n the text © the voice of one erying in 
the wilderneſs,” Matthew citing it from Tfams, Mark 
from the prophets; to John's application of the term 
Word; to Chriſt's change of intention about going up 
to the feaſt of rabernacles (John vii. 8.); to the judge- 
ment denounced by St Peter upon Ananias and Sap- 
| phira, which he calis an imprecation of death. 
The inſtances here alleged ſerve in fome meaſure to 
ſhow the nature of Porphyry's objections, and prove 
that Porphyry had read the Goſpels with that fort of 
attention which a writer would employ who regarded 
them as the depoſitaries of the religion which he at- 
tacked. Belide theſe ſpecifications, there exiſts in the 
| writings of ancient Chriſtiuns general evidence, that the 
| places cf Scripture, upon which Porphyry had made re- 


| 111 marks, were very numerous. | 

| Authentici=- The internal evidence to prove the authenticity of 

| 2 of the the New Teſtament conſiſts of two parts: The nature 
marr, ＋ of the ſtyle, and the coincidence of the New Teſtament 

roved With the hiſtory of the times. | 
from inter- The ſtyle of the New Teſtament is ſingular, and 
nal evi= differs very widely from the ſtyle of claflical authors. It 
dence. is ſull of Hebraiſms and Syriaſms; a circumſtance which 
From the Pious ignorance has conſidered as a fault, und which, 
Ne . 

tt le. even ſo late as the preſent century, it has attempted 


trom Grecian purity afford the ſtrongeſt preſumption in 
1's favour : for they prove, that the New Teſtament was 
tien by men of Hebrew origin, and is therefore a pro- 
&uttion of the firſt century. After the death of the firſt 
Jewith converts, few of the Jews turned preachers of 
tie Golpel ; the Chriſtians were generally ignorant 
of Hebrew, and conſequently could not write in the 
itvle of the New Teſtament. After the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem and the diſperſion of the Jews, their lan- 
gzuage mult have been blended with that of other na- 
tions, and their vernacular phraſeology almoſt entirely 
loſt. The language of the early fathers, though not 
always the pureſt elaſſie Greek, has no reſemblance to 
that of the New Teltament, not even excepting the 
works of the few who had a knowledge of the Hebrew; 
«5 Origen, Epiphanius, and Juſtin Martyr who being a 
native of Paleſtine, might have writen in a ſtyle ſimi- 
lur to that of the New Teſtament, had ſuch a ſtyle then 
prevailed. He that ſuſpects the New Teſtament to be 
the forgery of a more recent period, ought to produce 
ſome perſon who has employed a ſimilar diction; but 
thoſe who are converſant with eaſtern writings know 
well that a foreigner, who has not been enured to eaſt- 
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to remove; not knowing that theſe very deviations. 
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ern manners and modes of thinking from his infancy, Seripture. 
can never imitate with tucceſs the oriental ſty le, much 95 
leſs forge a hiſtory or an epiſtle which contains a thou- * 
ſand incidental alluſions, which nothing but truth could 
luggeſt. To imitate cloſely the ſtyle of the New 'Telta- 
ment is even. more difficult than to imitate that of any 
other oriental book; tor there is not a fingle author, 
even among the Jews themſelves, lince the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, that has compoſed in a ſtyle in the lealt 
degree like it (). x Rage 3. 
| Bat though the books of the New Teſtament bear ſo 
cloſe a reſemblance in idiom, there is a diverſity of ſtyle 
which ſhows them to be the work ef different perſons. 
Whoever reads with attention the epiſtles of Paul, muſt 
be convinced that they were all written by the ſame 
auth ir. An equal degree ot ſimilarity is to be found 
between the Goſpel and iſt epiſtle of John. The wri- 
tings of St John and St Paul exhibit marks of an ori- 
ginal genius which no imitation can ever attain. The 
character of Paul as a writer is drawn with great judge- 
ment by Michaelis: His mind overflows with ſeati- 
ment, yet he never loſes fight of his principal object, 
but hurried on by the rapidity of thought, diſcloſes fre- 
quently in the middle a concluſion to be made only at 
the end. To a profound knowledge of the Old Teſta- 
ment he joins the acuteneſs of philoſophical wiſdom, 
which he diſplays in applying and expounding the ſa- 
cred writings ; and his explanations are theretore ſome- 
times fo new and unexpected, that ſuperficial obſervers 
might be tempted to ſuppoſe them erroneous, The fire 
of his genius, and his inattention to ſtyle, cecaſion fre- 
quently a twofold obſcurity, ke being often too conciſe 
to be underſtood except by thoſe to whom he immedi-- 
ately wrote, and not ſeldom on the other hand ſo full 
of his ſubject, as to produce long and difficult parenthe- 
ſes, and a repetition of the ſame word even in different. 
fenſes. With a talent for irony and ſatire, he unites 
the moſt refined ſenſibility, and tempers the ſeverity of 
his cenſures by expreſſions of tenderneſs and affection; 
nor does he ever forget in the vehemence of his zeal 
the rules of modeſty and decorum. He is a writer, in 
ſhort, of ſo fingular and wonderful a compoſition, that 
it would be difficult to find a 1ival. That truly ſenſi- 
ble and ſagacious philoſopher Locke was of the ſame 
opinion, and contended that St Paul was without an 
equal.” | 

Poems have been forged and aſcribed to former ages 
with ſome ſucceſs. Philoſophical treatiſes might be in- 
vented which it would be difficult to detect; but there 
is not a ſingle inſtance on record where an attempt has 
been made to forge a hiſtory or a long epiſtle, where 
the fraud has not been either fully proved, or rendered 
ſo ſuſpicious that few are weak enough to believe it. 
Whoever attempts to forge a hiſtory or an epiſtle in the 
name of an ancient author, will be in great danger of 
contradicting the hiſtory or the manners of that age, 
eſpecially if he relate events which are not mentioned in 
general hiſtory, but ſuch as refer to a ſingle city, ſect, 
religion, or ſchool. | 

The difficulty of forging ſuch hiſtories as the 8 : 

| an 
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the author of that epiſtle, or was the 
originally compoſed. 


U 


m 


(2) The fyle of Clemens Romanus may perhaps be an exception. By many eminent critics it has been 
thought ſo like to that of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, as to give room for the opinion that Clemens either was 


perſon who tranſlated it from the Syro-Chaldaic language, in which it was 
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Scripture. and ſuch epiſtles as thoſe of Paul, cannot be overcome 
— by all the genius, learning, and induſtry, of any in- 
dividual or ſociety of men that ever lived. They con- 
tain a purer ſyſtem of ethics than all the ancient philo- 
ſophers could invent: They diſcover a candour and mo- 
deity unexampled: They exhibit an originality in the 
character of Jeſus, and yet ſuch a conliſtency as the 
imagination of our beſt poets has never reached. Now 
it is 4 very remarkable circumſtance, that hiſtories writ- 
ten by four different men thould preſerve ſuch dignity 
and conſiſteney, though frequently relating different ac- 
tions of Jeſus, and deſcending to the molt minute cir- 
cumitances in his liſe. The ſcene of action is too ex- 
tenſive, and the agreement of facts with the ſtate ef the 
times as preſented by other hiſtorians is too cloſe, to ad- 
mit the paſſibility of forgery. | 
The icene of action is not confined to one country, 
it is ſucceſſively laid in the greateſt cities of the Roman 
- empuc ; in Rome, in Antioch, in Corinth, in Athens, 
as well as in Jeruſalem and the land of Paleſtine. In- 
numerable alluſions are made to the manners and 
opinions of the Greeks the Romans, and the Jews ; 
and reſpecting the Jews, they extend even to the tri- 
fles and follics of their 1ciools. Yet after the ſtrict- 
elt examination, the New 'Teltamei:t will be found 
to have a wonderful coincidence and harmony with 
Joſephu-, the principal hiſtorian of theſe times, and 
113 an enemy of Chriſtianity. | | 
And from It has been a queſtion who the ſoldiers were who are 
remarkable ſaid in the Goſpel of Luke to have addreſſed John the 
inſtances of Baptiſt in theſe words, hat ſball we vo? An anſwer 


co to this queſti n may be found in Joſephus*. Herod 
Joſephus the tetrarch of Galilee was engaged in a war with his 
and the father-melaw Ar tas, a petty king in Arabia Peuæa, at 


New Teſ- the very Lime that John was preaching in the wilder- 


tament. neſs; and the r ad from Galiiee to Arabia running 
2 through that wilderneſs, the ſoldiers oo their march had 
— 9 this interview w ch tbe Biptiſt. A coincidence lik this, 
{-&. 1, 2. Which has been overlooked by all the commentators, 


would not probably ne attended to in a forgery. - 
Another initance of an agreement no leis remarkable 
Chap. ii. We ſh all quote from the valuable work of Michaelis. 


$ 11. It has been a queſtion of ſome difſicuity among. the 
learned, who was the Avanias who commanded St Paul 
to be imitten bn the mouth when he was making his de- 
Ads fence before the council in Jeruſalem *. Krebs, in 


xxUi, 2—$+ his remarks taken from Joſephus, has thown him to 
have been the ſon of Nebedeni. But if fo, how can it 

be reconciled with chronology, that Ananias was, at 

thu time, called high prieſt, when it is certain from Jote- 

phus that the time of his holding that othce was much 

earlier? And how comes it to paſs that St Paul ſays, 

„ wilt not, brethren, that he was the high priett?“ 

The ſacerdotal garb muſt have diſcovered who he was: 

a jeſt would have ill-ſuited the gravity cf a tribunal ; 


and a falſchood is inconſiſtent with the character of St 


Faul. | 

All theſe difficulties vaniſh as ſoon as we examine the 
ſpecial hiſtory of that period. Aninias the ton of Ne- 
bedeni was high preeit at the time that Helena queen 
of Adiabene ſupplied the Jews with corn ſrom Egypt, 
during the famine which took place in the fourth year 
of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the 
Acts. St Paul therefore, who touk a journey to Jeru- 
ſalem at that period, oould not have been ignorant of 
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related by any perion but a c ntempourary ? 


and the writers of the New Tciament. 
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the elevation of Ananias to that dignity. Soon after Scripture- 
the holding of the firſt council, as it is called, at Jern. - 
ſalem, Ananias was diſpöſſeſſed of his office, in conſe- 

quence of certain acts of vichats between the Samari- 

tans and the Jews, and ſent priſoner to Rome ; bur be- 


ing afterwards releaſed, he returned to Jeruſalem. Now 


from that period he could not be called high prigſt in 
tha proper ſenſe of the word, though Joſephus has ſome- 
times given him the title of apx-54p5uc, taken in the more 
extenſive meaning f a prieſt, who had a ſeat and 
voice in the Sanhedrim; and Jonathan, though we are 
not acquainted with the circum'.ances of his elevation, 
had been railed in the mean time to the fupreme dignity 
in the Jewith church. Between the death of Jonathan, 
who was murdered by order of Felix, and the high- 
prieithood of Iſmael, who was inveſted with that dignity 


by Agrippa, elapſed an interval during which the ſa- 
cerdotal office was vacant. 


Now it happened preci{*!y 
in this interval that St Paul was apprehended in Jeruta- 
lem: and, the Saphedrim being dettitute of a preſident, 
he undertook of his own authority the diſcharge of that 
office, which he executed with the greateſt tyranny. 
It is poſſible therefore that S Paul, who had been on- 
ly a tew days in Jeruſalem, might be ignorant that 
Ananias, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the prieſthoc d, 
had taken upon himſelf a truſt to which he was not 101i 
tled ; he might therefore very naturally exclaim, * I witt 
not, brethren, that he was the high-prieſt !' A.mitting 
him on the other hand to have been acquainted with 
the ſact, the expreſſion muſt be conſidered as an indirect 
reproof, and a tacit rcfulal to recognize uſurped au- 


thority ” | 


Cou'd ſuch a correſpondence. as this ſubſiſt between 
truth aid faliehood, between a forgery and an authen- 
tic. hiſtor y? or is it credible chat thei events could be 
174 
Lupreticd with the love ot truth, and ſeeling con- There are 
tempt as weil as deteitation at picus frauds, we heſitate allo appa- 
not to acknowledge, that in tome particular acts here 3 
is a difference either real or apparer.t between Jolephus hut theſe 
The « bjec probably 
tions ariting trom theſe differences are of two kinds; ariſe from 
1. Such as would prove a book not to have been writ- „erf bt in 
ten b; the author to whom it is aſcribed, 2. Such as Joſcpius ; 
would prove that the author was miſtaken, and there- 


fore not divinely infpired. To the firſt claſs telongs 


the tollowing objection: St Paul ſays (2 Cor. xi. 32.) 
that the governor ot Damaſcus was under Aretas the 


king: but if we are to judge trom the 18:h book of 


the Jewith Antiquities, which correſponds with the pe- 
riod of St P:ui's journey to Damaſcus, this city muſt 
have belonged at that time to the Romans; and what 
authority could Aretas, a petty king in Arabia Petiza, 
have in ſuch a city? In anſwer to this qu-ition, J. G. 
Hyne, in a diſſertation publſhed in 17555, has ſhown it 
to be highly probable that Aretas, againſt whom the 
Romans, not long before the death ot Tiberius, made 
a declaration of war, which they neglected to put in ex- 
ecution, took the opportunity of ſeizing Damaſcus, 
which had once belonged to his anceſtors; an event 
onntted by Joſephus, as forming no part of the Jewith 
hiltary, and by the Roman hiſtorians as being a matter 
not flattering in itſelt, and belonging only to a diſtant 
province. Secondly, That Atetas was by religion aJew ; 
a circumitance the more credible, when we reflect that 

Judaum 
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eipture. Judaiſm bad been widely propagated in that country, 
— — that even kings in bia Felix bad recognized the 
uw of Moſes. The difficulty then is ſo far removed, 
that it ceaſes to create ſuſpicion againſt an epiſtle 
which has ſo many evident marks of authenticity z and 
js is only to be regretted that, in order to place the 
ſubject in the cleareſt point of view, we are not fut- 
ficiently acquainted with the particular hiſtory of Da- 
maſcus. | 35 | 
Examples of the ſecond kind are ſuch as, if allowed 
their full force, might indeed prove a writer not divine- 
ly inſpired, but could afford no reaſon to conelude that 
he was not the author of the writings which bear his 
name, fince miſtakes may be committed by the molt ac- 
115 curate hiſtorian, The chief difficulties of this nature 
rde = are found in the Goſpel according to St Luke, and do 
bg wy way not apply to the writings of Matthew, John, Paul, and 
formation Peter. Laying aſide the idea of inſpiration altogether, 
concerning let us inquire whether Luke or Joſephus be molt in- 
the events titled to credit in thoſe paſſages where they differ; 
that hap- which of them is moſt accurate, and which of them had 
reg rin the belt opportunities of exploring the truth of the 
facts which they relate. Now Joſephus relates the ſame 
ſtory differently in different parts of his works, and is 
ſometimes equally miſtaken in them all. We do not 
recollect to have ſeen ſuch inconſiſtencies in the wri- 
tings of St Luke. Luke knew the characters, and 
witneſſed many of the facts, of which he ſpeaks ; and he 
could receive the beſt information reſpecting thoſe facts 
which were tranſacted in his abſence. Joſephus was 
born A. D. $7, ſome years after our Saviour's aſcenſion. 
Now it is a very important obſervation of Michaelis, 
that the period of hiſtory with which mankind are leaſt 
acquainted is that which includes the time of their 
childhood and youth, together with the twenty or thir- 
ty years immediately preceding their birth. Concern- 
ing the affairs tranſacted during that period, we are 
much more liable to fall into miſtakes than concerning 
thoſe of a remoter age. 'The reaſon is, that authentic 
bitory never comes down to the period of our birth; 
our knowledge of the period immediately preceding de- 
pends on hearſay ; and the events, Which paſs within 
the firſt eighteen cr twenty years of our lives, we are 
too young and heedleſs to obſerve with attention. This 
mutt have been more remarkably the caſe in the time of 
Jotephus than at preſent, when there were neither daily 
papers nor periodical journals to ſupply the want of re- 
gular annals. There was no hiſtorian frum whom Jo- 
{ephus could derive any knowledge of the times that 
immediately preceded his birth. There is a. period then 
of forty or fifty years, in which, even with the molt 
diligent inquiry, he was expoſed to error. 
When we find therefore the relations of Luke and 
To!ephus ſo different as not to be reconciled, it would 
h very unfair to determine without any further inquiry 
in favour of Joſephus. Let their charaQer, and works, 
aad ſituation, be ſtrictly examined; let their teſtimony 
be duly weighed and compared ; and then let the pre- 
ference be given to that amhor who, according to the 
ſtricteſt rules of equity and juſtice, ſeems intitled to the 
higheſt degree of credit. The deciſion of a jury, we 
{hall venture to ſay, would in every inſtance turn out in 
favour of Luke. 
Having tbus aſcertained the authenticity of the books 
of the New Teſtament, the next thing to be conſidered 
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is their inſpiration. It is certairly of ſome importance geriptocc. 
to know how far the apoſtles and evangeliſts were guided 116 
in their writings by the immediate inflaence of the Inſpiration 
ſpirit of God; though this knowledge, if attainable, is of the New 
not equally important with that of the authenticity of L eſtament. 


theſe writings. Michaelis indeed afferts, that the divi- 


nity of the New Teſtament may be proved whether we 
can evinee it to be written by immediate inſpiration or 
not . The queſtion (ſays he), whether the books of + Chap. iii. 
the New Teſtament are in{pired? is not ſo important as 8 1. 
the queſtion, whether they are genuine? The truth of 
our religion depends upon the latter, not abſolutely on 
the former, Had the Deity inſpired not a ſingle book 
of the New Teſtamen:, but left the apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts without any other aid than that of natural abili- 
ties to commit what they knew to writing, admitting 
their works to be authentic, and poſſeſſed of a ſufficient 
degree of credibility, the Chriſtian religion would ſtill „ 
be well founded. The miracles by which it is con- Not 248 
firmed would equally demonſtrate its truth, even if the ary to the 
perſons who atteited them were not inſpired, but ſimply truth of 
human witneſſes ; and their divine authority is never Chriſtiani- 
preſuppoſed, when we diſcuſs the queſtion of miracles, * _ 
but merely their credibility as human evidence. If the = broke of 
miracles are true which the evangeliſts relate, the doc- Michaelis. 
trines of Chrilt recorded in the Goſpels are proved to 
be the infallible oracles of God; and, even it we admit 
the apoſtles to be miſtaken in certain not effential cir- 
cumſtances, yet as the main points of the religion which 
Chriſt commiſſioned them to preach are ſo frequently 
repeated, their epiſtles would inſtruct us as well in the 
tenets of the Chriſtian ſyltem, as the works of Maclau- 
rin in the philoſophy of Newton. It is poſſible there- 
fore to doubt, and even deny, the inſpiration of the New _. 
'Veſtament, and yet be fully perſuaded- of the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion: ard many really entertain theſe 
ſentiments either: publicly or in private, to whom we 
ſhould render great injuſtice, if we ranked them in the 
claſs of unbelievers. 7 ö 
« Yet the Chriſtian religion would be attended with 
difficulty, if our principium cognoſcend; reſted not on firm- 
er ground; and it might be objected, chat ſufficient 
care had not been taken for thoſe whcſe conſciences 
were tender, and who were anxiouſly fearful of miſ- 
taking the ſmalleſt of the divine commands. The chief 
articles indeed.of Chriſtianity are fo frequently repeat- 
ed, both by Chriſt and his apoſtles, that even were the 
New Teſtament not inſpired, we could entertain no 
doubt of the following do&rines : * Jeſus was the Meſ- 
ſias of the Jews, and an infallible meſſenger of God: he 
died for our iniquity; and by the ſatisfaRtion made by 
his death we obtain remiſſion of ſins, if on our part be 
faith and amendment of life : the Levitical law is abo- 
liſhed, and moral precepts, with the ceremonies of Bap- 
tiſm and the Supper cf the Lord, are appointed in its 
ſtead : after the preſent follows an everlaſting life, in 
which the virtuous ſhall be rewarded and the wicked 
puniſhed, and where Chriſt himſelf ſhall be the Judge.“ 
To the epiſtles indeed (ſays Michaelis), inſpiration 
is of real conſequence ; but with reſpe& to the hiſtori- 
cal books, viz. the Goſpels and the Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles, we thould really be no loſers if we abandoned the 
ſyſtem of inſpiration, and in me reſpects have a real 
advantage. We ſhould be no loſers, if we conſidered 
the apoſtles in hiſtorical facts as merely human witnefles, 
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2s Chriſt himſelf tas done in faying, Ve alſe ſhall bear 
witneſs, becauſe ye have been with me from the begm- 
ning. And no one that attempts to convince an un- 
believer of the truth of Chriſtianity, would begin his 


demonſtration by preſuppoſing a doctrine which his ad- 


verfary denies, but would gronnd hi- arguments on the 


- credibility of the evangeliſts as human hiſtorians, for the 


(ruth of the miracles, the death, and the reſurrection of 


«Chriſt. Even thoſe who examine the grounds of their 
. faith for their own private conviction, muſt treat the 
. evangeliſts as human evidence; fince it would be argn- 
ing in a circle to conclude that the facts recorded in the 


{pels are true, becauſe they are inſpired, when we 


- conclude the Scriptures to be inſpired in conſequence of 


their contents, 


In-theſe caſes, then, we are obliged to 


- conſider the evangeliſts as human evidence; and it would 


be no detriment to the Chriftian cauſe to conſider them 


at all times as ſuch in matters of hiſtorical ſat, We 
find it nowhere expreſsly recorded that the public tranſ- 


actions which the apoſtles knew by their own expeti- 


118 
Different 


meanings 


enee, and of which St Luke informed himfelf by dili- 
gent inquiry, ſhould be particular objects of divine in- 


Aſpiration. We ſhould even be conſiderable gainers, in 
adjuſting the harmony of the gofpels, if we were permit- 


ted to ſuppoſe that ſome one of the evangeliſts had com- 
- mitted an immaterial error, and that St John has recti- 


fied ſome trifling miſtakes in the preceding goſpels. 
The moſt dangerous objections which can be made to 
the truth of our religion, and ſuch as are moſt difficult 
to anſwer, are thoſe drawn from the different relations 
of the four evangeliſts.“ 
Before any inquiry is made reſpecting the inſpiration 
-of the books of the New Teſtament, it is neceffary to 


of the word determine the meaning of the term ; for theologians 


wſpiration. 


have given to it a variety of ſignifications. Moſt of the 
German divines make it to conſiſt in an infuſion of 
words as well as ideas. Luther, Beza, and Salmaſius, 
reſtri& it to ideas alone. Doddridge underſtands by it 
an intervention of the Deity, by which the natural ta- 
eulties of the mind were directed to the diſcovery of 
truth. Warburton and Law think it was a negative 
intervention to preſerve the ſacred writers from effential 
errors. Some believe every circumftance was dictated 
by the Holy Ghoſt; others ſuppoſe that no ſupernatu- 
ral aſſiſtance was granted except in the epiſtolary wri- 
tings. Sce INSPIRATION. 

$ there is an evident diſtinction between inſpiration 
and revelation, and as the origin of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion may be ſtill proved divine, even though it were de- 
nied that thoſe who record its facts and doctrines were 
inſpired in the act of writing, it will be moſt judicious 
and fafe to employ the word inſpiration in that ſenſe 
which can be molt eaſily defended and +: 4 vip By 
doing this much may be gained and nothirg loſt. ' It 
is lifficult to prove to a deiſt that the words of Scrip- 
ture are divine, becauſe he ſees that every writer has 
words and phraſes peculiar to himſelf. It is difficult 
alſo to prove that the ideas were infuſed mto the mind 
of the authors while they were engaged in the act of 
writing; becauſe concerning facts they appeal not to 
divine inſpiration, but declare what they have ſeen and 
heard. In reaſoning they add tkeir own ſentiments to 
what they had received from the Lord, and ſubjoin, 
eſpecially in their epiſtles, things not connected with reli- 
gion. The dennition wh.ch Doddridge gives, ſeems 
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applicable to ordinary gifts or the uſual endowments of 
rational creatures, rather than to the extraordinary gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, which were beſt-wed on the 
apoltles. Thoſe who maintain that every fact or circum- 
ſtance was ſuggeſted by divine inſpiration, will find it 
no eaſy matter to prove their poſition. The opinion of 
Warburton and Law, with proper explanations, ſeems 
moſt probable. The opinion of Grotius, that only the 


' epiltles were inſpired, may be eaſily refuted. 


'The proof of the authenticity of the New Teſtament 


depends on human teſtimony : The proof of its inſpi - 


2 is derived from the declaration of inſpired per- 
ns. 

In proving that the Ne Teſtament is inſpired, we 
preſuppoſe its authenticity that the facred books were 
written by the apoſtles whoſe names they bear, and 
that they have been conveyed to us pure and uncor- 
rupted. This we have already attempted to prove, and 
we hope with ſucceſs. The evidence of inſpiration is 
the teſtimony of Chriſt and his apoſtles, which we re- 
ceive as credible, becauſe they confirmed their doctrines 
by miracles. From the important miflion of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, we infer that every power was beſtowed 
which divine wiſdom thought expedient ; and from their 
conduct we conclude, that it is morally impoſſible that 
they could lay claim to any powers which they did not 
poſſeſs. It is proper therefore to inquire into the de- 
clarations of Chriſt and his apoftles concerning the na- 
ture, degree, and extent, of the inſpiration beſtowed upon 
the writers of the ſacred books. 

If we conſider Chriſt's more immediate promiſes of 
inſpiration to the apoſtles, we ſhall find that he has 
given them, in the moſt proper ſenſe of the word, at 
three ſeveral periods, 1ft, When he ſent the apoſtles to 


Scriptor. 
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preach the Goſpel ; 2dly, In holding a public diſcourſe f Matt. z. 


relating io the Goſpel, at which were preſent a conſi- 
derable multitude; 3dly, In his prophecy of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem f. When he ſent the apoſtles to 
preach the Goſpel, he thus addreſſed them: When 
they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
ſhall ſpeak, for it ſhall be given you in that ſame hour 
what ye thall ſpeak ; for it is not you that ſpeak, but 
the ſpirit of your Father that ſpeaketh in you.” The 
ſame promiſe was made almoſt in the fame words in the 
preſence of an immenſe multitude (Luke xii. 11, 12.) 
From theſe paſſages it has been urged, that if the 
apoſtles were to be inſpired in the preſence of magiſtrates 
in delivering ſpeeches, which were ſoon to be forgotten, 
it is ſurely reaſonable to conclude that they would be 
inſpired when they were to compoſe a ſtandard of faith 
for the uſe of all future generations of Chriſtians, If 
this concluſion be fairly deduced, it would follow that 
the writings of the New Teſtament are the dictates of 
inſpiration, not only in the doctrines and precepts, but 
in the very words. But it is a concluſion to which 
ſincere Chriſtians have made objections; for, ſay they, 
though Chriſt promiſes to aſſiſt his apoſtles in cafes of 
great emergency, where their own prudence and fcrti- 
tude could not be ſuſſicient, it does not fellow that he 
would diate to them thoſe facts which they knew al. 
ready, or thoſe reaſonings which their own calm r<flec. 
tion might ſupply. Brides, ſay they, if the New Tcl. 
tament was dictated by the Holy Spirit, and only pen- 
ned by the apoſtles, what reaſon can be given for the 
care with which Chriſt * ha them both during his 
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Scripture. miniſtry and after his crucifixion in thoſe thin - 
—"12r taining to the kingdom of God ? Fm 
Proper idea In anſwer to this, we may obſerve, that though it be 
of iuſpira - difficult to prove that the identical words of the New 
ms Teitament were dictated by the Holy Spirit, or the train 
of ideas infuſed into the minds of the ſacred writers, 
there is one ſpecies of inſpiration to which the New 
Teſtament has an undoubted claim. It is this, that the 
memories of the apoſtles were ſtrengthened and their 
underſtandings preſerved from falling into eſſential er- 
rors. This we prove from theſe —_ of our Saviour, 
* and I] will pray the Father, and he will give you ano- 
ther comforter, that he may abide with you for ever. 
He ſhall teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance whatſoever I have ſaid unto you “.“ 
This promiſe was ſurely not reſtrained to the day of 
Pentecoſt : it mult have been a permanent gift enabling 
the apoſtles at all times to remember with accuracy the 
diſcourſes of our Saviour. When the apoſtles there- 
tore (Matthew and John) relate thoſe precepts of Chriſt 
which they themſelves had heard, they write indeed 
from memory, but under the protection of the Spirit 
who ſecures them from the danyer of miſtake : and we 
muſt of courſe conclude that their goſpels are inſpired. 
Were we called upon more particularly to declare 
what parts of the New Teſtament we believe to be in- 
#pired, we would anſwer, The doctrines, the precepts, 
and the prophecies, every thing eſſential to the Chriſtian 
religion. From theſe the idea of inſpiration is inſ-pa- 
rable. As to the events, the memory of the apoltles 
was ſufficient to retain them, If this opinion be juſt, 
it would enable us to account for the diſcrepancies be- 
tween the ſacred writers, which are chiefly confined to 

122 the relation of facts and events, 
Language All the books of the New Teſtament were originally 
in which written in Greek, except the Goſpel according to Mat- 
—_— t thew and the epiltle to the Hebrews, which there 1s 
* 8 reaſon to believe were compoſed in the Syro-Chaldaic 
poſed. language, which in the New Teſtament is called Hebrew. 
123 Various reaſons have been aſſigned why the greateſt 
Why the part of the New Teſtament was written in Greek; but 
— . the true reaſon is this, It was the language belt under- 
abu, ſtood both by writers and readers. Had St Paul 
Greck. written to a community in the Roman province of 
Africa, he might have written perhaps in Latin; but 
epiſtles to the inhabitants of Corinth, Galatia, Epheſus, 
Philippi, and Theſſalonica, to Timothy, Titus, and 
Pllilemon, from a native of Tarſus, could hardly be ex- 
pected in any other language than Greek. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the epiſtles of St Peter, which are ad- 
drelſed to the Chriſtians of different countries, who had 
no other language in common than the Greek; and 
likewiſe of the epiſtles of St James, who wrote to Jews, 
that lived at a diſtance from Paleſtine, and were igno- 
rant of Hebrew. The native language of St Luke, as 
well as of Theophilus, to whom he addreſſed his goſpel, 
and Acts of the Apoſtles, appears to have been Greek; 
and that St ] hn wrote his goſpel in that language, 
and not in Hebrew, is by no means a matter of ſurprile, 

ſince he wrote at Eph ſus. 

Michaelis, With reſpect to the Epiſtle to the Romans, it may 
vol. i. chap. he aſked inde:d why 8. Paul did not write in Latin? 
4. ſect . Now, whoever propoſes this queſtion, mult preſuppoſe 
P. 101. that S: Paul was malter of the Latin language in ſuch 
a degree as to find no difficulty in writing it; a matter 


. 
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even the ſemale ſex made uſe of Greek as the language 


ſiſted of native Jews, who were better acquainted with 
Greek than with Latin, as either they themlelves or 


Egypt, in which Greek was the language of the coun» 
try. At leaſt they read the Bible in that language, 


only a certain time: he was likewiſe younger than 
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which remains to be proved. It is very probable that Scripture, 
St Paul was acquainted with the Latin; but between = 
underſtanding a language, and being able to write it, 
there is a very material difference. As St Paul was a 
native of Tarſus, his native language was Greek ; he 
had travelled during ſeveral years through countries in 
which no other language was ſpoken, and when he ad- 
dreſſed the Roman centurion at Jeruſalem, he ſpoke 
not Latin, but Greek. Is it extraordinary, then, that 
ia writing to the inhabitants of Rome he ſhould have 
uſed a language which was there ſo generally under- 
ſtood ? It has been long remarked, that Greek was at 
that time as well known in Rome as French in any 
court of modern Europe: that according to Juvenal 


of familiarity and paſſion; and that in letters of (riend- 
ſhip Greek words and phrafes were intreduced with 
ry freedom than French expreſſions in German 
etters, as appears from Cicero's epiſtles to Atticus, and 
from thoſe of Auguſtus preſerved in the works of 
Suetonius, Te this muſt be added a material circum- 
ſtance, that a great part of the Roman Chriſtians con- 


their anceſtors had come from Greece, Aſia Minor, or 


as no Latin tranflation of the Old Teſtament at that 
time exiſted ; and the Chriſtian church at that period 
conſiſting chiefly of Jews, the heathen converts in 
Rome were of courſe under the neceſſity of accuitom- 
ing themſelves to the Greek language. In ſhort, St 
Paul in his epiltle to the Romans made uſe of a lan- 
guage in which alone thoſe who were ignorant of 
Hebrew could read the Bible, What has been here 
advanced reſpecting the epiſtle to the Romans is 
equally applicable to the Greek of St Mark, on the 
ſuppoſition that it was written at Rome. 

To the above arguments may be added the example 
of Joſephus, who, as well as the Apoſtles, was by birth 
a Jew. He even lived in Rome, which is more than 
can be ſaid of St Paul and St Mark, who reſided there 


either; he came to Italy at an age which is highly 
ſuitable to the learning of a language, and previous to 
that period had ſpent ſeveral years in the Roman camp. 
The Jewiſh antiquities, the hiſtory of the Jewifh war, 
and the account of his own life, he wrote undoubtedly 
with a view of their being read by the Romans ; and 
yet he compoſed all theſe writings in Greek. He ex- 
preſſes his motive for writing his Greek account of the 
Jewiſh war in the following terms: „ That having 
written in his native language (4. e. the Hebrew dia- 
le& at that time ſpoken) a hiſtory of the war, in or- 
der that Parthians, Babylonians, Arabians, Adia- 
benes, and the Jews beyond the Euphrates, might be 
informed of th: ſe events, he was now reſolved to 
write for the Greeks and Romans, who had not been 
engaged in the campaigns, a more certain account 
than had hitherto been given.” The motives which 
induced Joſephus to write in Greek ate fully as ap- 
plicable to St Paul and St Mark. 18 
Michaelis has thus characterized the ſtyle of the New vol i. 

Teſtament, © The New Teſtament (ſays he) was chap. 4. 
written in a language at that time common among the ſect. 3: 

; Pot p- III. 
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« Every man acquainted with the Greek language, 
who had never heard of the New "Teſtament, mult im- 
mediately perceive, on reading only a few lines, that 
the ſtyle is widely different from that of the claſſic au- 
thors. We find this character in all the books of the 
New Teſtament in a greater or leſs degree, but we 
muſt not therefore conclude that they poſſeſs an uni- 
formity of ſtyle. The harſheſt Hebraiſms, which ex- 
tend even to grammatical errors in the government of 
caſes, are the diftioguiſhing marks of the book of Re- 
velation ; but they are accompanied with tokens of 
genius and poetical enthuſiaſm, of which every reader 
muſt be ſenſible who has taſte and feeling. There is no 
tranſlation of it which is not read with pleaſure even 
in the days of childhood ; and the very faults of gram- 
mar are ſo happily placed as to produce an agreeable 
effect. The Goſpels ef St Matthew and St Mark have 
ſtrong marks of this Hebra'c ſtyle; the former has 
harſher Hebraiſms than the latter, the fault of which 
may be aſcribed to the Greek tranſlator, who has made 
too literal a verſion, and yet the Goſpel of St Mark is 
written in worſe language, and in a manner that is leſs 
agreeable. The epiltles of St James and St Jude are 
ſomewhat better; but even thele are full of Hebraiſms, 
and betray in other reſpects a certain Hebrew tone. 
St Luke has in ſeveral paſſages written pure and claſſic 
Greek, of which the four firſt verſes of his goſpel may 
be given as an inſtance : in the ſequel, where he de- 
ſcribes the adtions of Chriſt, he has very barſh He- 
braiſms, yet the ſtyle is more agreeable than that of 
St Matthew or St Mark. In the At of the Apoſtles 
he is not free from Hebraiſms, which he ſeems to have 
never ſtudiouſly avoided ; but his periods are more claſ- 
ſically turned, and ſometimes poflets beauty devoid of 
art. St John has numerous, though not uncouth, He- 
braiſms both in his goſpel and epiſtles; but he has writ- 
ten ina ſmooth and flowing language, and ſurpaſſes all 
the Jewiſh writers in the excellence of narrative. St 
Paul again is entirely different from them all; his ſtyle 
is indeed neglected and full of Hebraiſms, but he has 
avoided the conciſe and verſe-like conſtruction of the 
Hebrew language, and has upon the whole a conſider- 
able ſhare of the roundneſs of Grecian compoſition. It 
is evident that he was as perfectly acquainted with the 
Greek manner of expreſſion as with the Hebrew, and 
he has introduced them alternately, as either the one 
or the other ſuggeſted itſelf the firſt, or was the beſt 
approved.” | 

Michaelis has ſhown that the New Teſtament not 
only contains Hebraiſms but Rabbiniſms, Syriaſms, 
Chaldaiſms, Arabiſms, Latiniſms, and Per ſian words, 
of which he has exhibited many ſpecimens. To theo- 
logians, whoſe duty it certainly is to ſtudy the language 
of the New Teſtament with attention, we would ſtre- 
noufly recommend the peruſal of this work, which in 
the Engliſh tranſlation is one of the moſt valuable ac- 
ceſſions to. ſcriptural criticiſm that has yet appeared. 
We ſpeak of the Engliſh tranſlation, which the large 


and judicious notes of Mr Marſh has rendered infinitely 


ſaperior to the original. | 

To the obſervations which have been made reſpecting 
the language of the New Teſtament, a few remarks 
may be added concerning the peculiarities of the ſtyle 
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Scripture. Jews, which may be named Hebraic Greek; the firſt 
wow traces of which we find in the tranflation of the LXX. 
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and manner of the ſacred writers, particuliarly the hi. Scripture. 
ſtorians. Theſe remarks extend to the Old Teltamerit Dr Om 
as well as to the New.—The fr/t quality for which the ball's Preli- 
ſacred hiſtory is remarkable is ſimplicity in the ſlructure minary 

of the ſentences. The firſt five verſes of Geneſis furniſh Pillerta- 


tions to his 
The 5; 1 


an example, which conſiſt of eleven ſentences. 


ſubſtantives are not attended by adjectives, nor the verbs tions of the 
by adverbs, no ſynonymas, no ſuperlatives, no effort at Goſpels. 


expreſling things in a bold, emphatical, or uncommon 
manner. 

2. The ſecond quality is ſimplicity of ſentiment, par- 
ticularly in the Pentateuch, ariſing from the very nature 
of the early and uncultivated ſtate of ſociety about 
which that book is converſant. 

3. Simplicity of deſign. The ſubje& of the narra- 
tive ſo engroſſes the attention of the writer, that he 
himſelf is as nobody. He introduces nothing as from 
himſelf, no remarks, doubts, conjectures, or reaſonings. 
Our Lord's biographers particularly excel in this qua- 
lity. This quality of ſtyle we meet with in Xenophon 
and Cæſar. 

The Evangeliſts may be ranked next to Geneſis for 
ſimplicity of compoſition in the ſentences. John and 
Matthew are diſtinguiſhed for it more than Mark and 
Luke. But the ſentiment is not ſo remarkable for 
ſimplicity in the Evangeliſt as the Pentateuch. 'The 
reaſons of this difference are, the itate of the Jews was 
totally changed ; their manners, cuſtoms, &c. ſplit into 
factions both in religion and politics. 2. The object of 
our Lord's miniſtry, which is the great ſubject of the 
Goſpels, was to inculcate a doctrine and morality with which 
none of their ſyſtems perfectly coincided : beſides, being 
conitantly oppoſed by all the great men, the greater part 
of his hiſtory conſiſts of inſtructions and diſputes. 3. As 
it is occupied with what our Saviour ſaid and what he 
did, this makes two diſtinctions of ſtyle and manner; 
that of our Saviour, and the facred penman's. In their 
own character, they neither explain nor command, pro- 
miſe nor threaten, praiſe nor blame. They generally 
omit the names of our Lord's enemies; thus directing 
our hatred at the vices they committed, not at the per- 
ſons. They never mention ſuch perſons without ne— 
ceſſity; which is the caſe with the high-prieſt, Pilate, 
Herod, and Judas; the three firſt for the chronology, 
the fourth to do juſtice to the eleven. 

Herodias is indeed mentioned with diſhonour ; but ber 
crime was a public one. On the other hand, all perſons 
diſtinguiſhed for any thing virtuous are carefully men- 
tioned, Joſeph ot Arimathea, Nicodemus, Zaccheus, 
Bartimeus, Jairus, Lazarus, Mary, and Martha. They 
record their own faults (Peter's, Thomas's), nor do 
they make any merit of their confeſſion. In one uni- 
form (ſtrain they relate the moſt ſignal wiracles and 
moſt ordinary facts. 

From the narrative is excluded that quality of ſtyle 
which is called animaiiou. Nothing that diſcovers pal. 
ſion in the writer or is calculated to excite tte paſſions 
of the reader. Every thing is directed to mend the 
heart. N 

But in the diſcourſes and dialogues of our Saviour 
the expreſſion, without loſing any thing of its ſimplicity, 
is often remarkable for ſpirit and energy. ReſpeRing 


harmony and ſmoothneſs, qualities which only add an 


external poliſh to language, they had not the leaſt foli. 
citude, 
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As to elegance, there is an elegance which refults 


ſrom the uſe of ſuch words as are moſt in uſe with 
thoſe who are accounted fine writers, and from fuch 

* arrangements in the words and clauſes as have A 
rally obtainzd their approbation. This is diſclaimed 
by the ſacred authors, 

But there is an elegance of a ſuperior order more 
nearly connected with the ſentiment ; and in this ſort 
of elegance they are not deficient. In all the oriental 
languages great uſe is made of tropes, eſpecially meta- 

nos. When the. metaphors employed bear a ftrong 
reſemblance, they confer vivacity : it they be borrowed 
from objects which are naturally agreeable, beautiful, 
or attractive, they add alſo elegance. The Evangeliſts 
ſurniſh us with many examples of this kind of vivacity 
and elegance, Our Lord borrows tropes from corn- 
12y fields, vineyards, gardens, &c. 

Proper me- As a valuable appendage to this part of our ſubject, 
thod of we ſhall ſubjoin Dr Campbell's method of ſtudying the 
ſtudying hooks of the New Teſtament. This we offer to our 
the New . 3 
eſtament readers as a beautiful inſtance of the judicious applica- 
by analyſis tion of philoſophy to ſacred ſtudies. It is the ſame 
and induc- method of diſcovering truth by analyſis and induction, 
Kon. which was purſued by Sir Iſaac Newton with ſuch aſto- 
niſhing ſucceſs, which ſince his time has been uniform- 
ly practiſed in natural philoſophy, and has been alſo 
applied to chemiſtry, to medicine, to natural hiſtory, and 
to the philoſophy of mind, by the ingenious Dr Reid. 
This is the path of found philoſophy, which can alone 
lead to the diſcovery of truth. In following it, our 
. progreſs may be flow, but it will be ſure. If all theolo- 
gians would ſteadily adhere to it, we might then enter- 
rain the pleaſant hope of diſcarding for ever thoſe abſurd 
ſyſtems of religion which are founded on ſingle paſſages 
and detached tragments of Scripture, and of eſtabliſhing 

128 opinions and doctrines on a ſolid foundation. 


scripture. 


ſerve his manner of compoſition, both in ſentences and 
DIC. to the paragraphs; to remark the words and phraſes peculiar 
Goſpels, to him, and the peculiar application that he may ſome- 
times make of ordinary words; for there are few of 
thoſe writers who have not their pecuharities in all 
the reſpects now mentioned. This acquaintance with 
each can be attained only by the frequent and atten- 
tive reading of his works in his own language. 
* 2, To inquire into the character, the ſituation, and 
the office of the writer, the time, the place, and the 
occalion of his writing, and the people for whoſe im- 
mediate uſe he originally intended his work. Every 
one cf theſe particulars will fometimes ſerve to eluci- 
date expreſſions otherwiſe obſcure or doubtful. This 
knowledge may in part be learned from a diligent and 
reiterated peruſal of the book itſelf, and in part be ga- 
thered from what authentic, or at leaſt probable, ac- 
counts have been tranſmitted to us concerning the 
compilement of the canon. 

« 2, The laſt general direction is, to conſider the 
principal ſcope cf the book, and the particulars chiefly 
obſervable in the method by which the writer has 
purpoſed to execute his deſign, This direction 1s par- 
ticularly applicable to the epfltolary writings, eſpect- 
ally thoſe of Paul 

« 4, If a particular word or phraſe occur, which ap- 
pears obſcure, perbaps unintelligible, the firſt thing we 
ought to do, if ſatisfied that the reading is genuire, is 
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« 1, To get acquainted with each writer's ſtyle ; to ob- 
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to copſult che context, to attend to the manner where- Script 
ia the term is introduced, whether in a' chain of ro. 
ſoning or in a hiſtorical narration, in a deſcription, 
or included in an exhortation or command. As che 
concluſion is inferred from the premiſſes, or as from 
two or more known truths a third unknown or un- 
obſerved before may fairly be deduced j fo from ſuch 
attention to the ſentence in connection, the import af 
an expreſſion, in itſelf obſcure or ambiguous, will 
ſometimes with moral certainty be diſcovered. This, 
however, will not always anſwer. | 
* 5, If it do not, let the ſecond conſideration be, whe- 
ther the term or phraſe be one of the writer's peculia- 
rities, If ſo, it comes naturally to be inquired, what is 
the acceptation in which he employs it in other places? 
If the ſenſe cannot be preciſely the ſame in the paſſage 
under review, perhaps, by an eaſy and natural metaphor 
or other trope, the common acceptation may give riſe 
to one which perfectly ſuits the paſſage in queſtion.— 
Recourſe to the other places wherein Ge word or phraſe 
occurs in the ſame author is of conſiderable uſe, though 
the term ſhould not be peculiar to him. | 
* 6. But thirdly, if there ſhould be nothing in the 
ſame writer that can enlighten the place, let recourſe 
be had to the parallel paſlages, if there be any ſuch, in 
the other ſacred writers. By parallel paſſages, I mean' 
thoſe places, if the difficulty occur in hiſtory, wherein 
the ſame or a ſimilar tory, miracle, or event, is related; 
if in teaching or reaſoning, thoſe parts wherein the 
ſame argument or doctrine is treated, or the ſame pa- 
rable propounded ; and in moral leſſons, thoſe wherein 
the ſame claſs of duties is recommended ; or, if the dif- 
ficulty be found in a quotation from the Old Teſtament, 
let the parallel paſſage in the book referred to, both in 
on — Hebrew, and in the Greek verſion, be con- 
ulted. | 
* 7. But if in theſe there be found nothing that can 
throw light on the expreſſion of which we are in doubt, 
the fourth recourſe is to all the places wherein the word 
or phraſe occurs in the New Teſtament, and in the Sep- 
tuagint verſion of the Old, adding to theſe the conſi- 
deration of the import of the Hebrew or Chaldaic word, 
whoſe place it occupies, and the extent of ſignification, 
of which in different occurrences ſuch Hebrew or Chal- 
daic term is ſulceptible. 
« 8, Perhaps the term in queſtion is one of thoſe which 
very rarely occur in the New Teſtament, or thoſe call- 
ed ara a4youre, only once read in Scripture, and not 
found at all in the tranſlation of the Seventy. Several 
ſuch words there are. There is then a neceſſity, in the 
fifth place, for recurring to the ordinary acceptation of 
the term in claſſical authors. This is one of thoſe caſes 
whercin the interpretation given by the earlieſt Greek 
fathers deſerves particular notice. In this, however, I 
limit myſelf to thoſe comments wherein they give a li- 
teral expoſition of the ſacred text, and do not run into 
viſion and allegory.” 129 
The manuſcripts of the New Teſtament are the na- Manu- 
tural ſource from which the genuine readings of the ſcripts of 
Greek Teſtament are to be drawn. The printed edi the . 
tions are either copies of more ancient editions, or t Teſtam 
manuſcripts; and they have no further authority than as 
they correſpond to the manuſcripts from which they 
were originally taken. By manuſcripts of the New Teſ- 
tament, we mean thoſe only which were written A 
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$cotland.. the invention-of printing. The moſt ancient of theſe which, though too expenſive for a private perſon, ſhould Scotland. 
ele, and chere is no manuſcript now extantolder than be admitted into every univerſity collection, eſpecially "= 
the ſixth century. Few contain the whole New Teſta- the Alexandrine and Cambridge manuſcripts, to which Yor 
ment; ſome contain the four Golpels ; ſome the Acts I would add, if it were now poſlible to procure i, propoſal 
of the Apoſtles and Epilttes ; and others the book of Hearne's edition of the Codex Laudianus 3. A plan of tak ing an 
Reyelation. The greateſt number are thoſe which con- of this ſort could be executed only in England, by a impreſſion 


- tain the firſt part ; thoſe which have the ſecond, or the private ſubſcription, where a zeal is frequently diſplay- —_ 


firſt and ſecond together, are likewiſe numerous; but 
thoſe of the third ate extremely few. Tt muſt be added 
alſo, that in many manuſcripts thoſe epiſtles are omitted 
whoſe divine authority was formerly doubted. 

There are many manuſcripts which have been exa- 
mined only for a ſingle text, ſuch as 1. John v. 7 or at 
leaſt for a very ſmall number. Others have been exa- 
mined from the beginning to the end, but not com- 
pletely, and in reſpect of all the readings. A third claſs 
conſiſts of ſuch as either have been, or are ſaid to have 
been, completely and accurately collated. But this re- 
quires ſuch phlegmatic patience, that we can hardly ex- 
pect to find in critical catalogues all the various read - 
ings which have been only once collated. Wetſtein, in 
* many manuſcripts anew, made diſcoveries 
which had entirely eſcaped the notice of his predeceſſors. 
The fourth claſs conſiſts of ſuch as have been com- 

letely and accurately collated more than once; but 
Lo alſo we are in danger of being led into error. — 
When various readings are transferred from one critical 
edition to another, as from that of Gregory to Miil's 
edition, and from the latter to thoſe of Bengel and 
Wetſtein, the manuſcripts muſt ſometimes be talſely 
named, and various readings mult frequently be omit- 
ted. And as Wetltein has marked by ciphers manu- 
ſcripts that in former editions had been denoted by their 
initial letters, he could hardly avoid ſubſtituting, in 
ſome caſes, one figure inſtead of another. The fifth 
claſs, which is by far the moſt valuable, conſiſts of ſuch 
as bave been printed word for word, and therefore form 
an original edition ot the Greek Teſtament, We can 
boaſt but of a very few manuſcripts of this kind. 
Hearne printed at Oxtord, in 1715, the Acts of the 
Apoſtles in Greek and Latin from the Codex Laudia- 


ed in literary undertakings' that is unknown in other ſcripts, 
countries; and it were to be wiſhed that the project Vol. ii. 
were begun before length of time has rendered the ma- P. 182. 


nuſcripts illegible, and the attempt therefore fruitleſs. 
Ten th Md ounds would go a great way toward 
the fulfilling of this requeſt, if the learned themſelves 
did not augment the dithculty of the undertaking, by 
adding their own critical remarks, and endeavouring 
thereby to recommend their publications, rather than by 
preſenting to the public a faithful copy of the original. 
Should poſterity be put in poſſeſſion of faithful impreſ- 
ſions of important manuſcripts, an acquiſition which 
would render the higheſt ſervice to ſacred criticiſm, all 
theſe editions of the New Teitament fhovld be regulated 
on the ſame plan as Hearne's edition of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles.” It muit be highly flattering to the pa- 
triotic ſpirit of Engliſhmen to hear the encomiums 
which learned foreigners have fo profuſely beſtowed on 
their liberality in ſupporting works of genius and learn- 
ing and public utility. The plan which Michaelis pro- 
poſes to them, in preference to all the other nations in 
Europe, is noble and magnificent, and would certainly 
confer immortality on thoſe men who would give it 
their patronage and aſſiſtance. 

There are many ancient manuſtripts, eſpecially in 
Italy, which have never been collated, but lie fill un- 
explored. Here is a field where much remains to be 
done. See Marſh's Notes to Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 643. 

Michaelis has given a catalogue of ancient manu- 
ſcripts, amounting in number to 292, to which he bas 
added a ſhort account of each. In this place we ſhall 
confine our obiervations to the moſt celebrated, the 
Alexandrian and Vatican manuſcripts, which we have 
chiefly extracted from Michaelis. 
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nus 3. 3 Knittel has annexed to his edition of Ulphilas, 
. 5$3—118, a copy of two very ancient fragments pre- 
ſerved in the library-of Wolfembuttle ; the one of the 


The Alexandrine manuſcript conſiſts of four vo. Account of 
lumes ; the three firſt of which contain the Old Teſta. the Alex- 
ment, the fourth the New Teſtament, together with 22422 


four Goſpels in general, the other of St Luke and St 
John. Woide printed in 1786 the Codex Alexandri- 
nus, a manuſcript of great antiquity, which ſhall af. 
terwards be more fully deſcribed ; and the Univerſi- 
ty of Cambridge has reſolved to publiſh, in a ſimi- 
lar manner, the Cod. Cant. I. or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the Codex Bezz, the care of which is intruſted 
to Dr Kipling, a publication which will be thankfully 
received by every friend to ſacred criticiſm, It was the 
intention ot the Abbé Spoletti, a few years ago, to 
publiſh the whole of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus ; 
which would likewiſe have been a moſt valuable acceſ- 
ſion, ſince a more important manuſcript is hardly to be 
found in all Europe, He delivered for this purpoſe a 
memorial to the Pope ; but the delign was not put into 
execution, either becauſe the Pope reſuſed his affent, 
or the Abbe abandoned it himſelf. See the Oriental 
Bible, vol. xxii. no 333. and vol. xxin, nꝰ 348. 

A very valuable library,” ſays Michaelis, “might 
be compoſed of the impreſſions of ancient manuſcripts, 


- 


the firſt Epiſtle of Clement to the Corinthians, and a wing: 


tragment of the ſecond. In the New Teſtament, which 
alone is the object of our preſent inquiry, is wanting 
the beginning as far as Matthew xxv. 6. „Det npye 
Te, likewiſe from John vi. 50. to viii. 52, and from 
2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 7. It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, 
that the Pſalms are preceded by the epiſtle of Athana- 
ſius to Marcellinus, and followed by a catalogue, con- 
taining thoſe which are to be uſed in prayer for each 
hour, both of the day and of the night; alſo by 14 


hymns, partly apocryphal, partly biblical, the 11th of 


which is an hymn in praiſe of the Virgin Mary, enti- 


tled pootuyy , Tye Nero: turthec, the Hypotheſes | 


Euſebii are annexed to the Pſalms, and his Canones to 
the Goſpels. It is true, that this has no immediate 
reference to the New Teſtament, but may have influ- 
_ in determining the antiquity of the manuſcript it- 

ſelf. 
It has neither accents nor marks of aſpiration ; it is 
written with capital, or, as they are called, uncial letters, 
| 200 
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ſometimes terminated by a point, and ſometimes by a 
vacant ſpace. Here ariſes a ſuſpicion that the copyiſt 
did not underſtand Greek, becauſe theſe marks are 
ſometimes found even in the middle of a word, for in- 
ſtance Levit. v. 4. h. for « «uocn, and Numb. 
Kill, 29. % Ten, 

This manuſcript was preſented to Charles I. in 
1628, by Cyrillus Lucaris patriarch of note es, = 
Cyrillns himſelf has given the following account: We 
know ſo much of this manuſcript of the holy writings of 
the Old and New Teſtament, that Thecla an Egyptian 
Jady of diſtinction (nobilis famina Zgyptia) wrote it with 
her own band 1300 years ago (a). She lived ſoon after 
the council of Nicza. Her name was formerly at the 
end of the book ; but when chriſtianity was ſubverted 
in Egypt by the errors of Mahomet, the books of the 
Chritlians ſuffered the ſame fate, and the name of The- 
cla was expunged. But oral tradition of no very an- 
cient date (memoria et traditio recent) has preſerved the 
remembrance of it.” 

But the reader will ſee that this account is merely 
traditional. Dr Semler very properly obſerves, that 
there is no more reaſon to rely on a tradition reſpecting 
the tranſcriber of an ancient manuſcript, than on a tra- 
dition which relates to an ancient relic. 'The argu- 
ments which have been urged by Wetſtein, Semler, 
Oudin, and Woide, to fix the date of this manuſcript, 
are ſo many, that it would be tedious to repeat them. 
But, after all, its antiquity cannot be determined with 
certainty, though it appears from the formation of the 
letters, which reſemble thoſe of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and the want of accents, that it was not writ- 
ten ſo late as the tenth century. In this century it 
was placed by Oudin, while Grabe and Schulze have 
referred it to the fourth, which is the very utmoſt pe- 
110d that can be allowed, becauſe it contains the epiſtles 
of Athanahus. Wetſtein, with more probability, has 
choſen a mean between theſe two extremes, and referred 
it to the fifth century : but we are not juſtified in draw- 
ing this inference from the formation of the letters 
alone, for it is well known that the ſame mode of form- 
ing the letters was retained longer in ſome countries 
and in ſome monaſteries than in others | 

We are now in poſſeſſion of a perfect impreſſion of 
this manuſcript, which is accompanied with ſo complete 
and ſo critical a collection of various readings, as is 
hardly to be expected from the edition of any other 
manuſcript. Dr Woide publiſhed it in 1786, with 
types caſt for that purpoſe, line for line, without in- 
tervals between the words, as in the manuſcript itſelf ; 
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Scriptvre. a d has very few abbreviations. There are no inter- 
vals between the words ; but the ſenſe of a paſſage is 
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the copy is fo perfect a reſemblance of the original, . 
a- — 9 


that it may ſupply its place. Its title is Novum 
mentum Grecum e codice M. S. Alexandrins qui Londini in 
Bibliotheca Muſei Britannici aſſer vat ur deſcriptum. It is a 
very ſplendid folio ; and the preface of the learned edi- 
tor contains an accurate deſcription of the manuſcripr, 
with an exact liſt of all its various readings, that takes 
up no leſs than 89 pages; and each reading is accom- 
panied with a remark, in which is given an account of 
what his predeceſſors Juninus, Walton, Fell, Mill, 
Grabe, and Wetſtein, had performed or neglected. 
The Vatican manuſcript contained originally the , 


whole Greek Bible, including both the Old and New ofthe Vi. 
d to tican ma- 
its antiquity, it reſembles none ſo much as the Codex nuſcript. 


Teſtament; and in this reſpect, as well as in 


Alexandrinus, but no two manuſcripts are more diſſi- 
milar in their readings, in the Tew Teſtament as well 
as in the Old. Aiter the Goſpels, which are placed in 
the uſual order, come the Acts of the Apoſtles, which 
are immediately followed by the ſeven Catholic epiſtles. 
This mult be particularly noted, becauſe ſome have con- 
tended that the ſecond Epiſtle of St Peter, with the 
ſecond and third of St John, were wanting. Profeſſor 
Hwiid, in a letter dated Rome, April 12, 1781, aſſu- 
red Michaelis that he had ſeen them with his own eyes, 
that the ſecond Epiſtle of St Peter is placed folio 1434, 
the cond of St John fol. 1442, the third folio 1443 ; 
then follow the Epiſtles of St Paul, but not in the 
uſual order; for the Epiſtle to the Hebrews is pla- 
ced immediately after thoſe to the Theſſalonians : and 
it is not improbable, that in the more ancient manu- 
ſcript, from which the Codex Paticanus was copied, this 
Epiſtle was even placed before that to the Epheſians, 
and immediately after the Epiſtle to the Galatians (8); 
for the Epiſtles of St Paul are divided into 93 ſec- 
tions by figures written in the margin with red ink ; 
but the Epiſtle to the Galatians ends with 59, and that 
to the Ephieſians begins with 70; the Epiltle to the 
Hebrews, on the contrary, begins with 60, and ends 
with 69. With the words epopty re dy, Heb. ix. 14. 
the manuſcript ceaſes, the remaining leaves being lolt. 
There is wanting, therefore, not only the latter part of 
this Epiſtle, but the Epiſtles to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, with the Revelation of St John: but this 
laſt book, as well as the latter part of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, has been ſupplied by a modern hand in the 
15th century. In many places the faded letters have 
been alſo retouched by a modern, but careful hand ; 
and when the perſon who made theſe amendments, who 
appears to have been a man of learning, found a read- 
ing in his own manuſcript which differed from that of 
the Codex Vatlicanus, he has noted it in the margin, 

| | and 
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(4) He wrote this in the year 1628. According to this account, then, the manuſcript muſt have been writ- 
ten in 328 a date to which ſo many weighty objections may be made, that its moſt ſtrenuous advocates will hardly 
undertake to defend it. But this error has furniſhed Oudin with an opportuuity of producing many arguments 
againſt the antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinus, which ſeem to imply, that Grabe and others, who have referred 


it to the fourth century, ſuppoſe it to have been written in the abovementioned year. 


Now it is probable, that 


the inference which has been deduced from the account of Cyrillus is more than he himſelf intended to expreſs, 
as he relates that Thecla lived after the council of Nicæa. 


(3) Probably becauſe the Epiltle to the Hebrews, as well as che Epiſtle to the Galatians, relates to the abo- 


lition of the Moſaic law. 


w_—w ww 
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y left the text itſelf untouched, though 
ew examples he has ventured to eraſe it. 

It is certain, that this manuſcript is of very high an- 
tiquity, though it has been diſputed which of the two 
in this reſpect is entitled to the preference, the Yatica- 
nt or Alexandrinus, The editors of the Roman edi- 


and has 
in ſome 


tion of the Septuagint, in 1587, referred the date of 


the Vatican manuſcript to the fourth century, the pe- 
riod to which the advocates for its great rival refer the 


Codex Alexandrinus. More moderate, and perhaps more 


accurate, are the ſentiments of that great judge of an- 
tiquity Montfaucon, who, in his Biblio hecu B bliothe- 
carum, p. 3. refers it to the fifth or ſixth century; and 


adds, that though he had ſeen other manuſcripts of 
equal antiquity, he had found none at the ſame time ſo 
complete. 9-4 


The Codex F aticanus has a great reſemblance to the 


manuſcripts noted by Wetſtein, C. D. L. I. 13. 33- 


69. 102. and to the Latin, Coptic, and Etbiopic ver- 
ſions ; but it is preferable to moſt of them, in being al- 
moſt entirely free from thoſe undeniable interpolations 
and arbitrary correQions which -are very frequently 


found in the abovementioned manuſcripts, eſpecially in 


D. 1. and 69. It may be applied, therefore, as a mean 
not only of confirming their genuine readings, but of 
detecting and correQing thoſe that are ſpurious. It is 
written with great accuracy, and is evidently a faithful 
copy of the .more ancient manuſcript from which it 
was tranſcribed. Peculiar readings, or ſuch as are 
found neither in other manuſcripts nor ancient verſions, 
are ſeldom diſcovered in the Codex Faticanus ; and of 
the few which have been actually found, the greateſt 
part are of little importance. But in proportion as the 
number of ſuch readings is fmall, the number of thoſe 
is great; in ſupport of which few only, though ancient 
authorities, have been hitherto produced. But this 
manuſcript has not throughout the whole New Teita- 
ment the ſame uniform text. 

As we have now a beautiful printed edition of the 
Alexandrine manuſcript by Dr Woide, it is much to 
be wiſhed that we had alſo an exa& impreſſion of the 
Vatican manuſcript. From the ſuperſtitious fears and 
intolerant ſpirit of the inquiſition at Rome, all acce!s 
to this manuſcript was refuſed to the Abbe Spoletti, 
who preſented a memorial for that purpoſe. Unleſs the 
pope inter poſe his authority, we muſt therefore deſpair 
ot having our wiſhes gratified ; but from the liberality of 
ſentiment which the preſent pontiff has ſhown on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, we hope that the period is not far diſtant 
when the Vatican library will be open to the learned; 
and when the pope will think it his greateſt honour to 
encourage their reſearches. 

The moſ valuable editions of the Greek New Teſta- 
ment are thoſe of Mil, Bengel, and Wetſtein. 

The edition of Mill, which was only finiſhed 14 
days before his death, occupied the attention of the au- 
thor for 30 years. 

The collections of various readings which had been 


made before the time of Mill, the Veleſian, the Barbe- 


rini, thoſe of Stephens, the London Polyplot, and Fell's 
edition, with thoſe which the Biſhop bad left in manu- 
ſcript, and whatever he was able to procure elſewhere, 
be brought together into one large collection. He 


made likewiſe very conſiderable additions to it. He 
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collated ſeveral original editions more accurately than Scripture. 


had been done before : he procured extracts from Greek 
manuſcripts, which had never been collated; and of 
ſuch as had been before collated, bat not with ſufficient 
attention, he obtained more complete extracts. It is 
{aid that he has collected from manuſcripts, fathers, and 
verſions, not leſs than $0,000 various readings. This 
collection, notwithſtanding its many imperieftions, and 
the ſuperiority of that of Werſtcin, is ſtili abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to every critic : for Wetſtein has omitted a great 
number of readings which are to be found in Mill, eſ- 
pecially thoſe which are either taken from the Vulgate, 
or confirm its readings. Mill was indeed too much at- 
tached to this verſion ; yet he cannot be accuſed ot par- 
tiality in producing its evidence, becauſe it is the duty 
of a critic to examine the witneſſes on both ſides of 
the queition : and Wetſtein, by too frequently neglect- 
ing the evidence in favour of the Vulgate, has rendered 
his collection leſs perfect than it would otherwiſe have 
been. He likewiſe added, as far as he was able, read- 
ings from the ancient verſions ; and is much to be com- 
mended for the great attention which he paid to the 
quotations of the fathers ; the importance of which he 
bad ſagacity enough to diſcern. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that Mill's Greek Te- 
ſtament has many imperfections, and ſome of real im- 
portance. His extracts from manuſcripts often are not 
only incomplete, but erroneous ; and it is frequently ne- 
cellary to correct his miſtakes from the edition of Wet- 
itein. His extracts from the oriental verſions are alſo 
imperfect, becauſe he was unacquainted with theſe lan- 
guages ; and in ſelecting readings from the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, he was obliged to have recourſe 
to the Latin tranſlations, which are annexed to thoſe 
verſions in the London Polyglot. 

The great diligence which Mill had ſhown in collect- 
ing ſo many various readings, alarmed the clergy as if 
the Chriſtian religion had been in danger of ſubverſion. 
It gave occaſion tor a time to the triumphs of the deiit, 
and expoſed the author to many attacks. But it is 
now univerially known, that not a ſingle article of the 
Chriſtian religion would be altered though a deiſt were 
allowed to ſelect out of Mill's 30,000 readings what- 


ever he ſhould think moſt inimical to the Chriſtian 
cauſe. 


In 1734. Bengel abbot of Alpirſpach, in the duchy Of 


of Wurtemburg, publiſhed a new edition of the Greek 
Teſtament. he fears which Mill had excited began 
to ſubſide upon this new publication; for Bengel was 
univerſally eſteemed a man of piety. Bengel was not 
only diligent in the examination of varicus readings, 
but in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word conſcientious ; tor 
he conſidered it as an offence againſt the Deity, it, 


through his own fault, that is, through levity or care- 


leſſneis, be introduced a falſe reading into the ſacred 
text. His object was not merely to make a collection 
of readings, and leave the chvice of them to the judge- 
ment of the reader, but to examine the evidence on both 
ſides, and draw the inference ; yet he has not given his 
own opinion ſo frequent y as Mill, whom he reſembled 
in his reverence tor the Latin verſion, and in the pre- 
ference which be gave to harſh and difficult readings, 
betore thoſe which were ſmooth and flowing. It may 
be obſerved in general, that he was a man of profound 


learning; 
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Scripture. 


he believed it to be the genuine reading. 
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learning, and had a cool and found judgment, though 
it did not prevent him from thinking too highly of t 
Latin readings, and of the Codex Alexandrinur, with 
other Latinizing manuſcripts, 

The imperſections of Bengels edition ariſe chiefly 
fron his diffidence and caution. He did not venture 
to inſert into the text any reading which had not al- 
ready appeared in ſome printed edition, even though 
In the book 


of Revelation indeed he took the liberty to inſert read- 
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Wetſtein. 


No man will deny 


erentes.”? 


criticifm, and no man 


ings which had never been printed ; becauſe few manu- 
ſcripts had been uſed in the printing of that book. 

The celebrated edition of John James Wetſtein, 
which is the moſt important of all, and the moſt neceſ- 
ſary to thoſe engaged in ſacred criticiſm, was publiſhed 
at Amſterdam in 1951 and 1752, in two volumes folio, 

ns Wetſtein's Prolegomena diſcover 
proſound erudition, critical penetration, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek manuſcripts. It is a work 
which in many reſpects has given a new turn to ſacred 
engaged in that ſtudy can dif- 
penſe with it. Wherever Wetſtein has delivered his 
ſemiments reſpecting a Greek manuſcript, which he 
has done leſs frequently than Mill, and indeed lefs 
frequently than we could have wiſhed, he ſhows himſelf 
an experienced and ſagacious critic. He is likewiſe 
more conciſe than Mill in delivering his opinion, and 
does not ſupport it by produeing ſo great a number 
of readings from the manuſcript in queſtion. This 
conciſeneſs is the conſequence of that warmth and haſte 
which were peculiar to Wetſtein's character, and which 
have ſometimes given birth to miſtakes. The fire of 
his diſpoſition was likewiſe the cauſe of his advancing 
conjeQures, in regard to the hiſtory of his manuſcripts, 
which exceed the bounds of probability. But the cri- 
rical rules which he has delivered are perfectly juſt; and 
in this reſpect there is a remarkable agreement between 
him and his eminent predeceſſors Mill and Bengel. 
In regard to the Latin verfion alone they appear te 
differ: in Mill and Bengel it has powerful, and per- 
haps partial, advocates ; but in Wetſtein a ſevere and 
ſagacious jadge, who ſometimes condemns it without a 
canſe. The Greek man uſcripts which confirm the read 
ings of the Vulgate, and which he ſuppoſed had been 
corrupted from it, he of courſe condemned with equal 
ſeverity: and ſome collections of various readings which 
had been made by Catholics, he made no ſeruple to 
pronounce a forgery, ſaying, © Times Danaos, es dona 
But in conſequence of his antipathy to the 
Vulgate, his collection of various readings is leſs perfect 
than it might have been. 

It has been aſked, 1. Whether he has quoted his 
manuſcripts either falſely or imperfectly, in order to 
eſtabliſh his own religious opinions ? or, 2. Whether his 
diligence and accuracy has been ſuch that we may at 
all times depend upon them ? To the firſt of theſe que- 
{tions there can be no other anſwer, than that Werſtein, 
in his character of a critic, is perfectly honeſt, With 
reſpect to the ſecond, his diligence and accuracy, Mi- 
chaelis thinks there is leſs reaſon to pronounce him 
faultleſs. But Mr Marſh has examined the examples 
on which Michaelis ſounds his aſſertion, and declares 
that Michaelis is miſtaken in every one of them. 

The diligence of Wetſtein can ſcarcely be queſtioned 
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by any who are acquainted with his hiftorys He tra- Seriptwe 
velled into different countries, and examined with s 
own a much greater numbet of manuferipts than 
any of his predeceſſors. His collection of various read- 
ings amount to above a million; and he has not only 
produced a mach greater quantity of matter than his 
predeceſſors, but has likewiſe corrected their miſtakes. 
The extracts from mannſcripts, verſions, and printed 
editions of the Greek Teſtament, which had been 
quoted by Mill, are generally quoted by Wetſtein. 
Whenever Wetſtein had no new extracts from the ma- 
nuſcripts quoted by Mill; or had no opportunity of ex- 
amining them himſelf, he copied literally from Mill ; 
but wherever Mill has quoted from printed editions, 
as from the margin of Robert Stephens's for inſtance, 
or from the London Polyglot, Wetſtein did not copy 
from Mill, but went to the original ſource as appears 
from his having correQed many miſtakes in Mill's quo- 
tations. | 

In the opinion of Michaelis, there are many defects 
in the edition of Wetſtein, which require to be ſup- 
plied, and many errors to be corrected. Yet ſtill it 
muſt be allowed to be a work of immenſe labour, and 
moſt valuable to thoſe engaged in ſacred criticiſm and 
it is ſurpriſing, when we conſider the difficulties and la- 
bour which Wetſtein had to encounter, that his errors 
and imperſections are ſo few. = 

The propoſal of Michaelis, however, of a new col- 
lation of manuſcripts, in order to form a complete col- 
lection of various readings, is worthy the attention of 
the learned, In mentioning this propoſal, Michaelis 
turns a wiſhful eye towards Britain, the only country, 
he ſays, which poſſeſſes the will and the means to exe- 
cute the taſk. Should a refolation, he adds, be form- 
ed in this ifland, ſo happily firnated for promoting the 
purpoſes of general knowledge, to make the underta- 
king a public concern, to enter into a ſubſcription, and 
to employ men of abilities in coating manuſcripts both 
at home and abroad, they would be able ro do more in 
ten years than could otherwiſe be done in a century. 
And could this nation direct its attention to any object 
more | molar or more uſeful than in aſcertaining the 

the ſacred Scriptures, and giving to poſterity an 
accurate edition? 136 

As the ſenſe of Scripture, as well as all other books, Punctua- 
is affected by the punctuation, it is of importance to tion of the 
determine whether the ſtops or points which we find New * 
in the ſucred books were uſed by the ſacred writers, 8 
or have been inſerted by modern tranſeribers. 

We are told by Montfaucon, in his Paleographia 
Græca, p. 31. that the perſon who firſt diſtinguiſhed 
the ſeveral parts of a period in Greek writing, by the 
introduction of a point, was Ariſtophanes of Byzan- 
tium, who lived under Ptolemens Epiphanes, in the 
145th Olympiad. But though points were not uſed 
in hooks before this period, they were employed in in- 
ſcriptions above 400 years before the. birth of Chrift. 
See Mont. Pal. Græc. p. 135. 

Under the article PuxncTuaTIoNn we mentioned, on 
authority which we reckoned unqueſtionable, that the 
ancient manuſcripts were written without any points. 
We have now, however, diſcovered, from Woide's edi- 
tion of the Codex Alexandrinus, that the points are uſed in 
that manuſcript, though omitted in tho fac fimile . 
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Diviſion in- 
to chapters. kinds of chapters, ſome longer and ſome ſhorter. This 
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Jaripturs. by Moſfitfhecon: That they art found too in the Cale 
Z mmm. 
bis Prolegomena, p. 14. 

As the faſt has not been general 


though not frequently, is related by Birch in 
ly known, that the 
abe ente pointed their manaicripts, and as it is an im- 

nt and interoſting fac, we ſhall preſent our readers 


with the Grit hn lines ot St John's Goſpel, as they are 
poiuted in the Alexandrine matuſcript: 


LANAT OTA OAO 
- HbbifoNGN tAIGzANoOAOTOS: 

- bYTOZHNENAPXHOPOSTONON 
NANTAAIATTOTEFENETO KALXA 
PE1EATTOTEFENELTOOTAE EN: 

© OFeFONENENATTAZQHHN: 
Whether any points for marking the ſenſe wete uſed 


by the apoſtles, cannot be determined; but the points 


now in uſe have been invented ſince. 

la the ſourth century, Jerome began to add the com- 
ma and colon to the Latin verſion; and they were then 
inſerted in many more ancient manuſcripts. In the 
fifth oeutur y Euthalius a deacon ot Alexandria divided 
the New Teſtament into lines. This diviſion was re- 
gulated by the ſenſe, ſo chat each line ended where ſume 
pauſe was to be made in ſpeaking. And when a co- 


pyilf was diſpoſed to contract his ſpace, and: therefore 
_ Cfowded the haes into each other, he then placed x 


point where Futhalius bat terminated the line. In 
the eighth- century, the Rtroke was invented which we 
call » comma, In the Patin manuſcripts, Jerome's 
points were introduced by Paul Warofried- and Alcum, 
at ths command of Charlemagne. In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Greek note of interrogation (;) was firlt uſed. 
At the invention of printing the editors placed the 
points arbitrarily, probably without beſtowing the ne- 
ceſſary attention; and Stephens, in particular, varied 
his points in every edition 2): n 

re meaning of many paſſages in the Scripture has 
been altered by falſe pointing. We {hall produce one 
irſtance of this : Mat. v. 34, is commonly pointed in 


this mauner, J N Var, wh boar , pre or TH” 


e,; and conſequently trafiflated, © But Fiay umo 
youztwear-not at alli”? Bur if, inſtead of the colon placed 
after „nec, we ſubſtirace à cha, the tranſlation will 
be, © But I ſay to you that yo, ought by no means to 
ſwear, either by heaven, for it is bis thrbns, or by 
earth, for it is his footſtool. The command of Chritt 
therefore applies particularly. te the abuſe of oaths 
among the Phariſees, who on every: trivia occattonr 
ſwore by the heaven, the earth, the temple, the head, 
&c. but it implies no prohibition to take an oath in the 
name of the Deity on ſolemn and important occaſions. 
The ancients divided the New Teſtament into two 


method appears to be more ancient than St Jerome, for, 
he expunged a paſſage from the Ne Teftzmienewhieh” 


makes an entire chapter. The longer kin of* chap- 
ters were called breves, the ſhorter capitula. St» M. 
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it. Were aty modern hiit 


& 
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the w cotitained, according to Jerome, 68 breves ; Mark 
contained 48; Luke 85 und John 28. All the evan- 
gms together conſiſted of 217 breves and 1126 capi- 


ters was Hugo de 8. Caro, a French Dominican friat 
who lived in the 13th e ” 

The ancients had two kinds of verſes; one of which 
they called x and the other jipgre, The remata 
were lines which contained a certain number of letters, 
like our printed books, and therefore oſten broke off in 
the middle of a word. Joſephus's 20 books of Antiqui- 
ties contained 60,000 of them, though in Ittiquis's edi: 
tion there are only 40,000 broken lines, 

Sticht were lines meaſured by the ſenſe: according to 


an ancient written liſt mentioned by Father Simon, there 


were in the New Teſtament 18,612 of theſe; - 
The veries into which the New Teſtament is now 


The inventor of our modern diviſion into chap- 


ER 
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Divifion in- 


divided are more modern, and an imitation 6f the gi. t verfes. 


viſion of the Old Feſtament. Robert Stephens, the 
firſt inventor, introduced them in his edition in the year 
1552. He made this diviſion on a journey from Lyons 
to Paris; and, as Lis ſon Heriry tells us in the preface to 
the Concordance of the New Teſlament he mide it in - 
equitantturs. This phraſe probably means, that when he 
= weary of riding. he amufed himſelf with this wor R 
at Nis inn. | 

This invention of the learned 


3 28 
printer was ſodn' intro: Its diſad- 


duced into all the editions oi the New Teſtamert; and tages- 


it muſt be confeſſed, that in conſulting and quoting the 
Seriptures, and in framing coneordtmces for them, a ſub. 
diviſion into minute parts is cf the gre: utility. But 
all the purpoſes of utility could ſurely have been gain- 
ed, without adopting the haſty and indigeſted diviſion 
of Stephens, which often breaks the ſenſe in pieces, 
renders plain pailage» obſcure, and diffic ult paſſages u 
intelligible. To the injudicious diviſion of Stephens 
we may aſcribe a great part of the difficulties which at- 
tend the interpretation of the New Teſtament, and a 
great many ot thoſe abſurd opinions which have diſ- 
zraced the ages of the Reformation. For as ſeparate 
veries appear to the eyes of the leatnet; and to the 
minds ot the unleatrned, as ſo many detached' ſeatences, 
they have been ſuppbfed*to contain complete ſeriſe, and 
they have accordingly been explained without any re- 
gard to the context,- and often in direct oppoſition to 

Wer ory or continued diſcourſe 
divided into fragmenis with as little regard to the ſenſe, 
we-{tfould ſoon find, that av many oppoſite meanings 
cotiid be forced? upon chem as have been forced upon 
the books · of the New Teſtament; The diviſion into 


verſes has been · ſtill more injuribus to the Epiſtles than 


to- the Goſpels, for there is a cloſe connection between 
the different parts of the Epiſtles, which the verſes en- 
tirely diſſolve: It is therefore tb be withed that this 
diviſion into verſes were laid alide. The Scriptures 
ought to be divided into paragraphs, according to the 
feine; and tHe figures ought to be thrown into the mar- 
gin." Iii this way, the figures will retain their utility 

| = U : without 
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(v) The reader will perceive that the account oß th&-origin-of points is · diſſerent from that given under Puxc- 


TUATION, But the beſt authors differ upon this ſubject. We ſhatt perhaps reconeilę the difference, by fuppoſing 
that points were indented at tHe time here mentioned, but were not in general uſe till che time mentioned under thy 


article Pux cru riox. 
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$cripture. without their diſadvantages. Dr Campbell, in his 


beautiful tranſlation of the Goſpels; has adopted this 
method with great judgment and ſucceſs j and he who 
will read that trandkaien, will perceive that this ſingle 


alteration renders the Goſpels much more intelligible, 
and, we may add, more entertaining (8). 
of The word E£TAITEAION. ſignifies any joyſul tidings, 


Meaning 
1 and exactly correſponds to our Engliſh' word Gos EL. 


In the New Teſtament this term is conſined to the 

lad tidings of the coming of the Meſſiah.“ Thus, in 
Mar. xi, 5, our Lord ſays; '* 'The poor have the Goſ- 
pel preached ;” that is, The coming of the” Meſſiah is 
preached to the poor. Hence the name of Gebel was 
given to the hiſtories of Chriſt, in which the good news 
of the coming of the Meſſiah, with all its 9 circum- 


ſtances, are recorded. 


That the Goſpel according to Matthew was” com- 


| poled, ſays Dr Campbell, by one bora a Jew, familiarly 


acquainted with the opinions, ceremonies, and cuſtoms 
of his countrymen ; that it was compoſed by one con- 
verſant in the ſacred writings, 'and habituated to their 
idiom ; a man of plain ſenſe, but of little or no learning, 
except what he derived from the Scriptures of the -Old 
Teſtament ; and finally, that it was the production of 
a man who wrote from conviction, and had attended 
cloſely to the facts and ſpeeches which he related, but 
who in writing entertained not the moſt diſtant view 
of ſetting off himfelf—we have as itrong internal evi- 
dence as the __ re of the thing will admit, and much 


That the author of this hiſtory of our bleſſed Sa - gcripture, 


viour was Matthew, appears from the teſtimony of the 


early Chriſtians, - It is atteſted by Jerome, Au , authen. — 
Epiphanius, and Chryſoftom, and in ſuch a manher as _ 
ſhews that they knew the fact to be uncontroverted, 

and jud it to be incontrovertible. Origen, who 
flouriſhed in the former part of the 3d/cemury, is alſo 
reſpectable authority. He is quoted by Euſebius in a 
chapter * wherein be ſpecially treats of Qrigen's account · jig. lb. 
of the ſacred canon. “s I have learned (ſays Ori- 6. cp. 25. 
gen) by tradition concerning the four Goſpels, which 

alone are received without diſpute by the whole church 

of God under heaven ;. the firſt was written by Mat- 

thew, once a publican, afterwards an apoſtle of wr 

Chriſt, who delivered it to the Fewiſh believers, com 

in the Hebrew langua In another —4 he 

« Matthew writing _ the Hebrews who expected hin 

who was to Jeſcrad from Abraham and David, fays 

the lineage of Jeſus Chriſt, ſon of David, ſon of Abra- 

ham.” Ta muſt be obſerved, that the Gieek word 


. rapadeo:c does not exactly correſpund. to the Engliſh 


word tradition, which ſigniſies any thing delivered orally 

from age to age. Nep«#0ic properly implies any thing 
tranſmitted from former ages, whether by oral or writ- 

ten teſtimony. In this acceptation we find it uſed. in 
Scripture : Hold the traditions ( ret repedoouc) which + Theſſ. it, 
ye have been taught, whether by wword or our epiftle.” 15. 

The next authority to which we ſhall have recourſe 

is that of Irenæus biſhop- of Lyons, who had bcen a 


ſtronger than that wherein the mind ä caſes diſciple of Polycarp. He ſays in the only book of his 
out of a hundred acquieſces, ; extant, that * n the Hebrews, wrote a Fuſch.Hit, 
SEP . Golpel * . 
. * 


() We ſhall here ſubjoin, as cd; what the anonymous author terms the Old a New T eftament di Bed. 


It contains an enumeration of all the books, chapters, verſes, words, and letters, which occur in the 5 liſh 


Bible and Apocrypha. It is ſaid to have occupied three years of the author's . and is a eee 
trifling r 24s to which ſuperſtition has led mankind. ; 605 


The Orp and New Tzsraukzur diſſected- 


Books: in the Old - 39 in the Nev 

Chapters - „„ + OS” 

Verſes "Fg $9,314 | | .- . - 

Words - =< $92,439 =. -- 
Letters 2, 728,100 - - 


the 

- 27 Total - 66 n 0 

- 260 * 1,189 Chapters 183. 

7959 - 31,173 | Verics » 6,081 

181,253 - 773,692 | Words 152,185 
838, 380 - 3.566, 480 5 FB | 


The middle Chapter and the leaſt in the Bible is Pſalm 117 | 
The middle Verſe is the 8th of the 118th Pſalm. . 
The middle Time is the 2d of Chronicles, 4th Chap. 16th Verſe. 
The word And occurs in the. Old Teftament 35,543 times. 8 0 
The ſame in the New Teſtament occurs 10, 684 times, | | 


The word Jzxovan occurs 6855 times, 
| Oro TESTAMENT. 


The middle Book is Proverbs. 
The middle Chapter is Job agth. 


The middle Verſe is 2d Chron. 20th Chap. between 19th and 18th Verſes, 


The leaſt Verſe is 1 Chron. iſt Chap. 


and iſ Verſe. 


New. Tzsrauzxr. 


The middle Book is Theſſalonians 2d. 


The middle Chapter is between the 13th and 14th Romans. 


The middle Verſe is 17th Chap. Acts, 17th Verſe. 


The leaſt Verſe is 11th Chap. John, Verſe 35. 


' The 21ſt Verſe of the 5th Chap. of Ezra has all the Letters of the Alphabet, | 
* n of 23 "LOGO JOE" 100 "wr" Wn: | 
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chburth there.“ 


* that, etcept 'Trenzus, they all lived in the third and 
-  » fourth centurſes, and conſequently their evidence is of 

liitle importance. But there is ſa-} unanimity in the 
_ ceftimony, that it muſt have been derived from ſome 


ty of reſpectable men merely becauſe we know not 
from hat writings they received their information? 
Many books which were then extant are now loſt ; and 
how do” we'know but theſe 'might have contained ſut- 
ficient evidence? Irenzus at leaſt had the beſt opportu- 
nities of information, having been well acquainted in his 
youth with Polycarp, the diſciple' of John; no objec- 
tion can therefore be made to his evidence. But we 
can quote an authority fill nearer the times of the 
© apoſtles. Papias biſhop of Hierapelis, in Cæſarea, who 
__- - flouriſhed about A. D. 116, affirms that Matthew wrote 
his Goſpel in che Hebrew tongue, which every one in- 
Euſcb. terpreted as he was ableſ. Papins was the companion 
Hiſt. Keel. op Polycarp, and beſides muſt have been acquainted with 
many perſons who lived in the time of the apoſtles. 
The fact therefore is fully eſtabliſhed, that Matthew, 
the apoſtle of our Saviour, was the author of that Goſ- 
pel which is placed firſt in our editions of the New Tef- 
tament; F. 250 
- The next ſubject of inquiry reſpects the language in 
which it was written, This we are aſſured by Papias, 
by Irenzus, and Origen, was the Hebrew ; but the 
truth of this fact has been diſputed by Eraſmus, Whit- 
by, and others. Whitby urges the improbability that 
Providence would have ſuffered the original of this 
Goſpel to be loſt, and nothing to remain but a tranſla- 
tion. This is an argument of no force againſt written 
teſtimony; indeed, we are always in danger of drawing 
falie concluſions when we argue from our own opinions 
of the conduct of Providence. For His ways are not 
as our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts. But 


1 
iu which 
it was 


written, 


it is evidently a cloſe one; and the very circumſtance 
that it has ſuperſeded the original, is a clear proof that 
it was thought equally valuable by the ancient Chriſ- 
tians. It is neceflary to remark, that the language in 
which the Goſpel according to Matthew was orignal- 
ly compoſed, and which is called Hebrew by Papias, 


of the Old Teſtament : it was what Jerome very pro- 
perly terms Syro-Chaldaic, having an affinity to both 
languages, but much more to the Gh 
Syrian, | gh 
The time when this Goſpel was compoſed has not 
been preciſely aſcertained by the learned. Irenzus ſays 
that“ Matthew publiſhed his Goſpel when Peter and 
Paul were preaching at Rome.” Now Paul arrived at 
Rome A. D. 60 or 6t, and it is very probable ſuffered 
martyrdom in A. D. 65. This may be juſtly concluded 
from comparing the relation of Tacitus with that of 
Oroſius, a writer of the fifth century. Oroſius having 
given an account of Nero's perſecution of the Chriſtians, 
and of the death of the two apoſtles in it, adds, that it 
was followed by a peſtilence in the city, and other di- 
ſallers. And Tacitus relates that a peſtilence prevailed 


Hiſt. of the 


Ne 
ales; Gelpel än thei on language, hilft Peter and Paul 
- preaching the "Goſpel at Rome, and founding the 


Taye the reftimony of theſe writers/it may be Cbjected, 


authentic ſource. And is it fair to queſtion the veraci - 


though we are forced to acknowledge that the Goſpel 
according to Matthew, which we pollen is a tranſlation, 


Irenzus, and Origen, is not the ſame with the Hebrew 


aldean than to the 
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im the city, and violent ſtorms took place in Italy, in the Scripture; 
year of Chriſt 65. Mutthew's Goſpet was therefore writ- 

ten between the year 60 and 65. | 145 
That this hiſtory was primarily intended for the uſe And deſign 
of the Jews, we have, beſides hiſtorical evidence, very of it. 
ſtrong preſumptions from the book itſelf, Every cir- Dr Camp- 
cumiſtance is carefully pointed out which might concili delle Pre- 


ate the faith of that nation ; every unneceſſary expreſſion . 


is avoided, which might in any way ſerve to obſtrut it Goſpel. 


To come to particulars, there was no ſentiment relating 
to the Meſſiah, with which the Jews were more ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed, than that he muſt be of the race of Abraham, 
and of the family of David. Matthew, therefore, with 
great propriety, begins his narrative with the genealogy 
of Jeſus. That he ſhould be born in Bethlcher, in 
Jadea, is another circumſtance in which the learned 
among the Jews were univerſally agreed. His birth in 
that city, with ſome very memorable circumſtances that 
attended it, this hiſtorian has. alſo taken the firſt op- 
portunity to mention. Thoſe paſſages in the prophets, 
or other ſacred books, which either foretel any thing 
that ſhould happen to him, or admit an alluſive appella- 
tion, or were in that age generally underſtood to b: 
applicable to events which reſpect the Meſſiah, are never 
paſſed over in ſilence by this Evangeliſt. The fulfil. 
ment of prophecy was always to. the Jews, who were 
convinced of the inſpiration of their facred writings, 
ſtrong evidence. Accordingly none of the Evangeliſis 
has been more careful than Matt! s'v, that nothing of 
this kind ſhould be overlooked. 146 
That which chiefly diſtinguiſhes Matthew's writings Diſtin- 
from thoſe of the other Evangeliſts, is the minute and guiſhing 
diſtint manner in which he has related many of our character. 
Lord's diſcourſes and moral inſtructions. Of theſe his 
ſermon on the mount, bis charge to the apoſtles, his 
illuſtrations of the nature of his kingdom, and his pro- 
phecy on mount Olivet, are examples. He has alſo 
wonderfully united ſimplicity and energy in relating the 
replies of his maſter to the cavils of his adverſaries, 
Being early called to the apoſtleſhip, he was an cye 
and ear witnefs of moſt of the things which he relates. 
And there are circumſtances which incline Dr Campbell 
to think that Matthew has approached as near the pre- 
ciſe order of time in which the events happened as any 
of the Evangeliſts. | 
© Concerning the life of the apoſtle Matthew we have 
nothing to add, as the principal circumſtances in his 
life have already been mentioned. See MaTTatw. 
The Goſpel according to Matthew is cited ſeven times 
in the epiſtle of Barnabas, twice in the firſt epiſtle of 
Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, eight times in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, fix times in Polycarp's ſmall epiſile 


to the Philippians, and ſeven times in the ſmaller epiſtles 
of I 


in None New and Full Mcthod of ſettling. the Canon, 


atius. Theſe citations may be ſeen at full length 


with the parallel paſſages in the Goſpel according to 
Matthew. | — 17 
That Mark was the author of the Goſpel which bears Goſpel ac- 
his name, and that it was the ſecond in the order of dording to 
time, 1s proved by the unanimous teſtimony of the an- 4 _ 
cient Chriſtians. Many authorities are therefore un. its — 
neceſſary; we ſhall only mention thoſe of Papias and ticity. 
Irepæus. Euſebius has preſerved the following paſſage 
of Papias : * This is what Was related by the elder (chat Hiſt. Eccl. 
is, John, not the apoſtle, but a diſciple of Jeſus); Mark Hb. 3. cap. 
R being? 


36 * 


* 
0 ee 
dur Lord 


. 


one thin 


and a companion of 
Wies wall 


* 


Yet 


Mark has generally been 2 to be the ſarne 
perſon who is mentioned in the As and ſome of Paul's 
epiltles, who is called John, and was the nephew of Bar- 
nabas. But as this perſon was the attendant of Paul, 
and Barnabas, and is nowhere in Scripture ſaid to have 
accompanied Peter in his apoſtolical miſſion, which, 
ancient writers inform us the author of the Goſpel did, 

Preface to Dr Campbell has juſtly concluded that theſe were dit- 

Mark. ferent perſons. The author of the Goſpel. is certainly 
meant by Peter when he ſays Marcus my, ſon ſoluteth, 

II Pet. v. you ||. FOOT Nt | 

73. That Mark wrote his Goſpel in Greek, is as evident- 


150 conformable to the teſtimony of aptiquity, as that 
Language . 4 

in which it 
was 
ken. 


cardinals Barouius and Bellarmine, anxious. to exalt the, 
language in which the Vulgate, was written, have main- 
tained that this Evangeliſt publiſhed his work in Latin, 


The only appearance of teſtimony, which has been pro- 


duced in ſupport of this opinion is the inſeription ſub- 
joined to this Goſpel in Syriac, and in ſors other ori, 
ental verſions. But theſe poſtſeripts are not the teſti; 
monies of the tran{lators : they proceed from the. con; 
jecture of ſome tranſcriber ; hut when written, or by 
whom, is equally unknown. Againſt poſitive teſtimonꝝ 
therefore they, are entitled to no credit, a 5 
From the Hebraiſms in the ſtyle, we ſhould readily 
conclude that the author was by birth and education a 
Jr. Th xr: are alſo expreſſions which ſhow. that. be 
had lived for ſome time among the Latins, as zg7Tvpan, 
© centurion,“ and Jvixzaerep, & ſentinel ;” words which 
do not occur in the other Goſpels. There are other 
internal evidences that this Goſſel was written be- 
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Deſign, of, 
Defy. of, 


ſeveral thi 


1 
Matthew wrote his in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic. The, 


ton; for though no perſon in Judea 
needed ta be informed. chat Jordan was à river, the caſe 


trapllated Zell. in the New Teſtament, origi. opel. 
| 1 the Yally of Hine, where infants had 
been ſacrificed by fire to Moloch, and where a conti- 
nual fire was afterwards kept up to codſume the filth of 
Jeruſalem. As this word could not have been under- 
ttood by a foreigner, the Evangeliſt adds, by way of 
= TGF Tvp *4, een, the unquenchable fire.” 
nitead- of the word Mammon, he uſes the common 
term xprueren © riches ” When he employs the oriental 
word Corban, he ſubjoins the interpretation i t, den, 
that is, © à giſt.” - Theſe: peculiapities will corroborate 
the hiſtorical evidence that hat been mentioned, 
that Mark intended his Goſpel for the uf of the Gen- 


$- — 274 | | 
It bas been affirmed that thia Erangeliſt is the abridger Mart: * 
of Matthew. It is true that Mark fometimes copies the abrid. 


the expreſſions uſed by Matthew but he is not to be Fer of | 
conſ3.lered as a mere abtidger, for he omits altogetber 


; ings related by Matthew, viz. our Lords 
digree, his birth, the viſit of the ians, Joſeph's 
flight into Egypt, and the cruehy of Herod. D 
Lardner has given a liſt of thirty-thre- paſſages, where · 
in circumitances are related which are omitted by the 
other evangeliſts. There is one parable, and an account - 
of two miracles peculiar ta Mark, The parable or ſi- 
militude is mentioned in chap, iv. 26; One. of theſe mi- 
racles was the 8 a deaf and dumb man, chap. 
vii. 31. *. he o was the giving ſight to a blind 
man at Bethſaida, "chap. viii. 22, 26. ſtyle of 
Mark, inſtead of being more conciſe than that of Mat- 
thew, is more diffuſe. That be had read: Matthew's 

ſpel cannot be doubted, but that he abridged it, is a 
miſtake. £1 | 153 

— to the teſtimony which has been already put deri- 
produced, Mark. derived his inſormation from the a- ved his in- 
poſtle Peter. It would be improper, therefore, not to re- formation 
mark, that this evangeliſt has omitted many things 
2 Peter's honour, which are related in the 
ather Goſpels, and has given the moſt particular account 
of Peter's fall. This Goſpel is ſeven times cited by Ire- | 
er. nine times by Tertullian. | 154 

t the author of the Goſpel which is. the third in Goſpel ac 

order was, Luke, the companion of the apoſtle Paul, is N 
evident from the, teſtimonies of. Irengzus, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and many. ſucceeding 
writers, But ir has been diſputed whether he was a 
Jew. ox a. Gentile. That Luke was a. Jew. by birth, or 
at leaſt by religion, may be argned from his being a 
conſtant; companion of, Paul. If he had been an un- 


ter. 


eirgumeiſed Gentile, exceptions. would have been made 


to him, eſpegially at Jeraſalem; but nothing of that 
kind appeas. It is alſo rendered highly probable, from 
his mode of computing time by the Jewith feſtivals, and 
from his frequent uſe of the Hebrew idiom. It has been 
ſuppoſed that Luke was one of che 0 diſeiples 3 but he 
does not pretend to have been a witneſs. ot our Lord's 
miracles and teaching; on the, contrary, he tells us in. 


dis introduction, that he received his information from 


others. 155 


The deſign of Luke in writing his Goſpel was to ſu. Delis? of 
TY perſeds 


W Fe | 
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$rjpwre. perſede ſome imperſect and inaccurate hiftories of our 
ron $,yioor, which had then been publiſhed. What theſe 
were, it is impoſſible now to determine, xs they are 
not mentioned by any comemporary writer, and proba- 
bly did not ſurvive the age in which they were com- 

x56 


poſed. 
From what It has been ſuppoſed that Luke chiefly derived his 
ſource. of . information from the apoſtle Paul, whom he faithfully 
informa” attended in his travels; but, from Lnke”s own words, 
tion it Was. wee aye led to conclude, that the principal ſource of his 
deriveds | ;nelligence, as to the fats related in the Goſpel, was 
| from thoſe who had been eye and ear witnefles of what 
aur Lord both did and tanght. Now Paul evidently 
was not of this number. It was from converſing with 
{ome of the twelve apgſtles or difeiples of cur Lord, 
who heard his diſcourſes and faw his miracles, that he 
obtained his information. | ye 
As to the time when this GofpeF was written, we 
bare bardly an thing but eonjecture to guide ns. But 
as Ovi;e!, Buſebius, and have ranged ie after 
thaſe of Matthew and Mark, we have no reaſon to 
197 doubt but bey were writter in the ſame order. 
Has ſup- The Goſpet by Luke has fupplicd us with many inte- 
plied many reſting particulars which kad been: omitted both by 
omiſſions of Matthew and Mark. It has giver a diſtinct narration 
he two of the circumſtances attending 


former 
— an account of ſeveral memorable incidents and cures 
Dr Camp- ich. had been overlooked by the reſt ; the- conver- 
bells Pre- ſton of Dacoheus the: publican ; the cure of the woman 
mage who. had baen bowed down for 18 years; the cure of 
Goſpel, the dropſical man the ieee car? the ten lepers; the 
inhoſpitable · treatment of our Saviour by the Samari · 
tans, and the inſtructive rebuke which he gave on that 


zeal ; alſo the affecting interview which he had after his 
reſurrection with wo of his diſciples. Luke has alſo 
added many ediſying parables to thoſe which the ather- 
2 recorded, Moſt of theſe are ſpeciſied 
= 


nzas: as particularly belonging to this Goſpel, 

bas ſhown to us, without intending it, that- 

the Goſpel of Luke was the ſame in his time that it is 
at preſent. \ 

The ſtyle· of this evangeliſt abounds as-much- with 
Hebraiſmo as any of the ſacred writings; but it contains 
mare of the-Greeian: ĩdĩom than any of them. It is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by greater variety and copioufnefs; 
qualities-which may be juſtly aſcribed to the ſuperior 

learning of the author. His occupation as a phyfician 
would naturally induce him to employ ſome time io 

_ reading, and give him eaſter aceeſi to 

the great than any of the other- evangeliſts. As an 
inſlanee · of Luke copiouſneſs, Dr Campbell has re- 
marked trat + each ot · the evangeliſts. has a number of 
word which are uſed by none oi. the reſtʒ but in Luke's 
Goipel the number of fach peculiarities or words, uſed 
in none of the-other-Goſpels, is than · that of the 
poculiar- words found in all the three other · Goſpels put 
together ; and that the terms pocuhar. to Luke · are for 

the moſt part long - and compaund words. The ſame 
judieious writer has allo obſerved, chat there is more of 
compoſition in Luke's ſentences that is found in the 
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occalion- to two of his diſciples for their intemperate again 


e company of” 
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ſemblance to ether hiſtorians, in giving what may be 
called his own verdict in the narrative part of this work; 
a freedom which the other evangeliſts have ſeldom vr 
never ventured to uſe. He calls the Phariſres hh ver- Chap. xvi. 
of money in diſtinguiftring Judas Iſcariot from the 14. 


Scriptare. 
— — 


other Judas, he uſes the phraſe be who proved à traitor, 
3; nar 4y mee 2 Matthew and k expreſs the 
ame ſentiment in milder language, he who delivered 


him vp.” In recording the moral inſtructions of our 
Lord, eſpecially bis parables, this evangelift has united 
—_— of manner with genume ſimpli- 

ty. ä x 
This Goſpel is frequently cited by Clemens Romanus, ca? 
the conemporary of the Apoſifes, by Igoativs, and ancient 
Juſtin Marryr. Irenæur has made — a Hundred unnd 
citations from it. In hi Ad. 3. adv. Heref. c. 14. he 
vindicates the authority and perfection of Luke's Goſ- 
pel, and has produced z coBedion of thoſe facts which, 
are only recorded by this evangelift. we 5 

That the Goſpel which is d laſt in our editions Goſpel ac- 
of fie New Teſtamene was written by Joho, one of cording te 
our Saviour's apoſtles, is confirmed by the unanimous John. 
teſtimony of the ancienr Chriſtians, He was the fon 
of Zebedee, à fifierman of Bethſaida in Galilee, by 
his wife Salome, and the brother of James, furnanied 
the elder or . He was the beloved diſciple of 
our Saviour, and was honoured, along with Peter and 
James, with many marks of diſtinction which were not 
conferred on the other diſciples. He poſſeſſed a high 
degree of intrepidity and zeal, a warm and affectionate 
heart, and was ſtrongly attached to his maſter. His 
brother James and he were honoured with the title of 
Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder. He was atixious to 
reſtrain whatever he confidered'as a mark of diſteſpect 
oft: Hig maſter, and to puniſh his enemies with ſeve- 


rity. He was incenſed againſt ſome perſons tor at- 
tempting to caſt out demons in the name of Jeſus ; and 

required them to deſiſt becauſe they were not his diſci- 

ples. James and he propoſed to our Saviour to call 

down fire from heaven to puniſh the inhoſpitable Sama- 
ritans. Nor was the courage of John lefs ardent than 
his zeal. When Peter had diſowned his lord, and all 

the other diſciples hiad fled, John continued to attend 
his maſter. He was preſent at his trial, and fallowed 

him to the croſs, where he was a ſpectator of his ſuf- 
ferings and death? The interview between ſeſus and 

this diſciple at Calvary, though conciſely related, is an 
event which wilt ſtrongly affect every man of feeling, 

white- it convinces him of the unalterable affectĩon of 
Jeſus to his beloved diſciple, as well as diſcovers his 
reſpectful tendernefs for his mother. See Joux. 

The ancients inform us, that there were two motives Motives fo> 
which induced 'Jotin to write his Goſpel : the one, that writing it. 
he · might refute the herefies of Cerinthus and the Nico- 
laitans, who had attempted to corrupt the Chriltian 
doctrine 3 the other motive was, that he might ſupply 
thoſe important events in the life of our Saviour Which 
the other evangeliits had ominted. Of the 'former of 
theſe motives Ilenmas gives us the following account: 

% John, de ſirous to extirpate the errors ſown in the 
minds of men by Ceriathus, and ſome time before by 
thoſe called Nicolaitans, .publiſhed. his Goſpel ;_wherein 
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other three, and conſequently leſs ſimplicity. Of this he acquaints us that there is one God, who made alt 
the-very. firſt lentence / is aw examples. which occupies. things by his word, and not, as they ſiy; one who is 
no leſe Nun. four, veriesy Lake, tao, has a. greater ce - the Crea We world, and auather who is . 


8 R 


Scripture. of che Lord; one the fon of the Creator, and another 

——— the Chriſt, from the ſuperceleſtial abodes who: deſcend- 

ed upon Jeſus, the ſon of the Creator, but remained. 

impaſſible, and and afterwards fled back into his own 

pleroma or fulneſs.” As Ireneus is the molt ancient 

162 author who has written upon this ſubje&, many appeals 

Not to con- have been made to bis authority. The authority: of 

fute here= Irenæus is certainly reſpectable, and we have often re- 

yor'y ferred to his teſtimony with confidence; but we think 

it neceſſary to make a diſtinction between receiving his 

teſtimony to a matter of fact, and iniplicity adopting; 

his opinion, He does not tell us, that he derived his 

information from any preceding writer, or indeed trom 

any petſon atall, Nay, he ſeems to have believed that 

Jobn wrote againſt theſe hereſies by a prophetic ſpirit ; 

for he ſays in another place, chap. xx. 30. At Jobn 

the diſciple of our Lord aſſures us, ſaying, but theſe. 

are Written, that ye might believe that Jeſus is the 

Chriſt, the ſon of God, and that believing ye might 

have life through his name; ronkszstue theſe blaſphemous 

1 notions that alivide the Lord, ſo far as it is in their. 
zer. 5 

Indeed it feems very improbable that an apoſtle 

ſhould write a hiſtory of our Lord on purpoſe to con-. 

tute the wild opinions of. Cerinthus or any other here- 

tic. Had John conſidered ſuch a confutation neceſ- 

ſary, it is more likely that he would introduce it into 

an epiſtle than blend it with the actions of his vene- 

rable maſter. But were the opinion of Irenæus well- 

founded, we ſhould ſurely diſcover ſome traces of it in 

the Goſpel - of John; yet except in the introduction, 

there is _—_— that can with the leaſt ſhadow of pro- 

bability be applied to the opinions of Cerinthus j and 

few, we preſume, will affirm, that the Goſpel of John 

was compoled merely for the ſake of the firſt eighteen 

163z verſes. | | 5 

But to The intention of John in writing his Goſpel was far 

prove that more extenfive and important than to refute the opi- 

Feſus was nions of a few men who were to ſink into oblivion in « vi 

ay —_ courle cf a few centuries. ' It was evidently (according. 


God. 
omiſſions of the other evangeliſts : It was to exhibit the 


evidences of the Chriſtian religion in a diſtin and per- 


ſpicnovs manner: It was, as he himſelf in the conclu- 
ſion of his Goſpel aſſures us, to convince his readers, 
that Feofus is the Meſſuh, the Son of God, and. that be- 
John xv. /ieving they might have life through his names. Now it 
31. will appear to any perſon who reads this Goſpel with 
attention, that he has executed his plan with aſtoniſh- 
ing ability, and has given the moſt circumſtantial and 
ſatisfa@ory evidence that Jeſus was the Meſſiah the Son 
of God. After declaring the pre-exiſtence of Jeſus, 


he proceeds to deliver the teſtimony of John the Bap- 


tilt, and ſelects ſome of the greateſt miracles of Jeſus 
to prove his divine miſſion, In the fifth chapter he 
preſents us with a diſcourſe which our Saviour deliver- 


he ſtates in a very diltint m-nner the proofs of his 


miſſion ſrom, 1. The teſtimony of John; 2. His oon 
miracles ; 3. The declaration of the Father at his bap- 


—— — r 


s 


to the opin on of Clemens of Alexandria) to ſupply the 


8 R | 

tiſm; 4. The Jewiſh Scrirtures. Indeed the cdneluſion that Scripture, 

Jeſus was the Meſſiah the Son of God, naturally ariſes TY — 

trom almoſt every miracle which our Saviour is ſajd to 

have performed and from every. diſcourſe that he de- 

livered; - This declaration is very often made by our 

Saviour himſelf; particularly to the woman of Sama. 

ria, to Nicodemus, and to che blind man whom be had 

cured. | | $224 ae 
It muſt be evidenc to every reader, that! John ſtudi- 1, , fü. 

ouſly paſſes over thoſe paſſages in our Lord's hiſtory ment to the 

and teaching which had been treated at large by the other three 

other evangeliſts, or if he mentions them at all be men- Goſpels. 

tions. them ſlightly. - This confirms the teſtimony of 

ancient writers, that the firſt three Goipels were writ. 

ten and publiſhed before John compoſed his Goſpel. 

Except the relation of our Saviour's trial, death, and 

reſurrection, almoſt” every thing which occurs in this 

book is new. The account of our Saviour's nativitys of Dr 

his baptiſm, and of his temptation in the wilderneſs, bell“ Pre- 

is omitted 3 nor is any notice taken of the calling of facc to 

the twelve apoſtles, or of their miſſion during our Sa Job's 

viour's liſe. It is remarkable, too, that not one para- . | 

ble is mentioned, nor any of the predictions relating 

to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. All the miracles re- 

corded by the other evangeliſts are paſſed over, except 

the miraculous ſupply of proviſion, by which five thou. 

ſand were fed ; and it is probable that this miracle was 

related for the fake of the diſcourſe to which it gave 

birth. The other miracles which are- mentioned are 

few in number but in general they are minutely de- 

tailed. They conſiſt of theſe ; the turning of water 

into wine at Cana; the cure of the diſeaſed man ar the 

pool of Betheſda ; the cure of the man that had been 

blind from his birth ; the reſtoring of Lazarus to life; 

and the healing of the ſervant's ear which Peter had 


cut off But valuable would this Goſpel be, though it 


had only recorded the conſolation of Jeſus to his difci- 
ples previous to his departure; which exhibits a moſt 


admirable view of our Saviour's character, of bis care 


and tender regard for his diſciples.” Having opened 
every ſource oſ comfort to their deſponding minds; 
exhorted them to mutual love; and to the obedience of 
his Father's precepts ;- having warned them of the im-. 
pending dangers and ſorrows—our. Saviour concludes 
with a prayer, in the true ſpirit” of ' piety and-benevo- 
lence; ardent without enthuſiaſm, ſober and rational 
without loke-warmnelſs. 5 ö N 1565 
The time in which this goſpel was written has not Time at 
been fixed with any preciſion. Irenæus informs us, that which it 
it was written at Epheſus, but leaves us to conjecture * Writ⸗ 
whether... it was written before or after John's return * 
from Patmos. He was baniſhed to Patmos by Domi- 
tian, who-reigned 15 years, and according to the belt 
computation died A. D. 96. The perſecution which 
occaſioned; the exile of John commenced. in the 14th 


| year of Domitian's reign. . If John wrote his Goſpel _ 
_ ed in the temple in the preſence of the Jews, wherein ; 


after his return to Epheſus, which is affirmed by Epi- 
pbanius.to have been the caſe, we may fix the date of 
it about the year 97 (7 


We * 166 
This goſpel is evidently the production of an illite- style of ir. 


* 


rate 


89 
14 


| (+) It has been argued from a paſſage in this Goſpel, | hat 6 math 'have Ls 
Jeruſalem. In ſpeaking of the pool of Betheſda, John uſes the preſent tenſe : His. words are, © 


&o - 


— — 


before the deſtruction ot 
There is at - 
Jerulalem.“ . 


— 


1 "IT 4 


Written 


FP 


Scripture. 


— 
' goſpels; and contains ſome ſtrong oriental figures which 
2 readily underſtood by an European. 72 


no- 
2 Barnabas three times, by Ignatius 


cient Chriſ- Martyr ſi times, by , Irenzus, and above forty times, 


tians 


b * d nd . 
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rate Jew, and its ſtyle is remarkable ſor i 
abounds more with Hebraiſms than any 


city. It 
of the other 


Romanus, by 


This goſpel is cited once by Clemens 
five times, by Juſtin 


by Clemens Alexandrinus, 


elde The book Which we intitle the Ads of the Apoliles 


Apoſtles. 


169 


Contents 


170 


Often cited 


connects the Goſpels and the Epiſtles. It is evidently a 
continuation of Luke's Goſpel, which appears both from 
che introduction and from the atteſtations of ancient 
Chriſtiaris. +, Both are dedicated to Theophilus ; and in 
the beginning of the Acts a reference is made to his 
Goſpel,” which he calls „ former treatiſe, recording the 
actions and diſcoprſes of Ie ſus till his aſcenſion to hea- 
ven. Luke is mentioned as the author of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles by Ireneus, by Tertullian, by Origen, and 
Euſebius. | | 1 


From the frequent uſe of ibe firſt perſon plural, it is 


manifeſt that Luke the author was prefent at many of 4 


the tranſactions which he relates. He / rs to have 
accompanied Paul from Troas to Philippi. He attend- 


ed him alſo to ſeruſalem, and afterwards to Rome, 


where he remained for two years. He is mentioned by 
Paul in ſeveral of thoſe epiſtles which were written from 
Rome, particularly in the ad epiſtle to Timothy, and in 
the epiſtle to Philemon. —— — 
This book contains the hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
church for the ſpace of about 28 0 30 years, from the 
time of our Saviour's aſcenſion to Paul's arrival at Rome 
in the year 60 or 61. As it informs us that Paul reſided 
two years in Rome, it muſt have been written after the 
year 63; and as the death of Paul is not mentioned, it 
is probable it was compoſed before that event, which 
happened A. D. 65. LS HERB. 3c 


of The Ads of the Apoſtles may be divided into ſeven 
that book, parts. 


1. The account of our Saviour's aſcenſion, and 
of the occurrences which happened on the firſt Pente- 
colt after that event, contained in chap. i. ii. 2. 'The 
tranſactions of the Chriſtians of the circumciſion at Je- 
ruſalem, in judea, and Samaria, chap: iit.—ix. xi. 
1—21. xi 3. Tranſactions in Cæſarea, and the admiſ- 
ſion of the Gentiles, chap. x. 4. The firſt cireuit of Bar- 
nabas and Paul among the Gentiles, chap. xi. 22. xiii. 
xiv. 5. Embaſly to Jeruſalem, and the firſt council 
held in that city, chap. zv. 6. Paul's ſecond journey, 
chap, zxvi.—xxi. 7. His arreſtment, trial, appeal to 


Cziar, and journey to Rome, chap. xxi. to the end of 


the book. | 
The Acts of the Apoſtles are cited by Clemens Ro- 


by the early manus, by Polycarp, by Juſtin Martyr, thirty times by 


Tr, 2? 
227 
4 


Ireneus, and ſeven times by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

All the eſſential doctrines and precepts of the Chriſ · 
tian religion were certainly taught by our Saviour him- 
ſelf, and are contained in the Goſpels. The Epiſtles may 
be conſidered as commentaries on the doctrines of the 
Goſpel, addreſſed to particular ſocieties, accommodated 
to their reſpective ſituations ; intended to refute the 


* 
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errors and fals notions which prevailed among them, 8cripture. 
— —I——me 


S R 


and to inculcate thoſe virtues in which they were moſt 


The plan on which theſe LarvTazs are written is, Ge 


firſt, to decide the controverſy, or refute the erron:cus Plan of 
notions which had ariſen in the ſociety to which the hem. 


epiltle was addreſſed : And, ſecondly, to recommend 
thoſe duties which their falſe doctrines might induce 
them to neglect; at the ſame time incnlcating in ge- 


neral exhortations the molt important ts of 
Chriſtian morality. ny lle 


Of the epiſtles ſourteen were written by 


they were addreſſed. It will be proper therefore to 
2 here their chronological order according to Dr 


A Tank of St Part Errevize, with the Places where, 
and Times when, written, according to Dr Lardner. 


- _ Epiſtles, Places. A. D. 
1 Theſſalonians Corinth 52 
2 Theflalonians . Corinth 52 
een, 1 Corinth or I near the end of 52 
| 8 Epheſus I or beginning ot 53 
1 Corinthians Epheſus the beginning of 53 
1 Timothy | Macedonia | 56 
= | cedonia 
A Tor near it | vef ce end of 56 
2 Corinthians Macedonia about October 5 7 
Romans Corinth about February 58 
Epheſians Rome about April 61 
2 Timothy Rome about May 61 
Philippians Rome bef. the end of 62 
Coloſhans Rome bef. the end of 62 
Philemon Rome bef. the end of 62 
Hebrews 3 Fin Spring of 63 


A Tul of the Carnotic Erurtss and the Rerii4- 
ion, according 10 Dr Lardner. 


_ _ Epiſtles. Places. A. D. 
| 61 
= "OE Wag . of 62 

e two Epiſtles =P 
"of Pater [ Rome | 64 
e Rl Epheſus about 80 
zd and 3 between Bo 
Jobn | la 90 
3 8 64 or 65 

: atmos or 

Revelation 1 Epheſus 95 or 96 


It is more difficult to underſtand the epiſtolary wri- 8 
tings than the Goſpels; the cauſ: of which is evident. their ob- 
Many things are omitted in a letter, or flightly mentioned ſcurity. 


becauſe ſuppoſed to be known by the perſon to whom 
it is addreſſed. To a ſtranger this will create much 
| difficulty. 


* —̃ 


Jeruſalem.” Now if theſe words had been written after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, it is urged the paſt tenſe 


„ 


— — 


would have been uſed, and not the preſent. This argument is more ſpecious than forcible. Though Jer uſalem 


«= 


was demoliſked, does it follow chat the pool of Betheſda was dried up? 


St Paul. 1 
Thefe are not placed according to the order of time in in — ; 
which they were compoſed, but according to the ſup- logical or- 
poſed precedence of the ſocieties or perſons to whom der. 
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„ difficulty. The buſineſs about which St Paul wrote not a right method to get into the true ſenſe of theſe geritten 
— en well known to his correſpondents z but at epiſtles. I faw 8 aſter I began once to reflet ww -— | 
this diſtance of tire we can obtain no information con- on it, that if any one ſhould write we a letter as long | 
concerning the occaſion af his writing, of the character as St Pauls to the concerning ſuch a matter 
and circumſtances of thofe perſons for whom bis letters as that is, in a Kyle as foreign, and exprefhons as du- . 
were intended, except what can be gleaned from the bious as his ſeem to be, if I thould divide it into fifteen - 
writings thernſelves, It is no wonder, therefore, cho“ or ſixteen chapters, and read one of them to-day, and 
many alluſions ſhould be obſcure, Belides, it is evi- another to-morrcw, &c. it is ten to one 1 ſhould ne. 
dent from many paſſages that be anſwers letters and ver come to a full and clear comprehenſion of it. The 
veſtions which his correſpondents bad ſent him. If way to underſtand the mind of him that writ it, every 
eſe had been preſerved, they would have thrown one would agree, was to read the whole letter - fi 
more light upon many things than all the notes and from one end to the other all at once, to ſee what was 
| conjectures ot the commentators. | the main ſubject and tendency of it: or if it had feve- 
9 4 e cauſes of obſcurity which have been now men- ral views and purpoſes in it, net dependent one cf an · 
obſcurity tioned are common to the writers of the epiltles ; other, nor in a ſubordination to one chief aim and end, 
liar to but there are forme peculiar to St Paul. 1. As he bad to diſcover what thoſe different matters were, and 
an acute and fertile mind, he ſeems to have written where the author concluded one, and began another; 
pills. with great rapidity, and without attending much to the and if there were any neceflity of dividing the epiſtle 
common rules of method and arrangement. ' To this into parts, to make the boundaries of them. 
cauſe we may aſcribe his numerous aad long parenthe- - In the proſecution of this thought, I concluded it ne- 
fes. In the heat of argument he ſometinies breaks off ceſſary, for the underſtanding of any one of St Paul's 
abruptly to follow out ſbme new thought; and when epiſtles, to read it all thro? at one fitting, and to obſerve 


ng, 
he has exhauſted it, he roturus from his digremionm with- as well as T could the drift and deſign of his writing it. 
out informing his readers; ſo that it requires great at. If the firſt reading gave me ſome light, the fecond gave 


be 


tention to retain the connection. 2. His frequent chan 
of perſon, too, creates awbiguity : by the pronoun 7 
ſometimes means himfelf ; ſometimes any Chriſtian z 
ſometimes a Jew, and ſometimes any man. In uſing 
the pronoun wt he ſometimes intends himſelf, fome- he profeeuted it, the arguments he uſed, and the difpo- 
times comprehends his companions, ſometimes the apo ſition af the whole. | | 
tles; at one time he alludes to the converted Jews, at This, I confeſs, is not to be obtained by one or 
another time to the converted Gentiles. 3. There is 4 two haſty readings; it mult be repeated again and again 
third cauſe of obſcurity ; he frequently propoſes ob- with a cloſe attention to the tenor of the diſcourſe, and 
jections, and anſwers them without giving any formal a perfect negle@ of the diviſions into chapters and ver- 
intimation. There are other difficulties which ariſe ſes. On contrary, the ſafeſt way is to ſappoſe. 
trom our uncertainty who. are the perſons he is addreſ : that the epiſtle has but one buſineſs and! one aim, till 
nog, and vebat are the particular opinions and praftices by a frequent peruſal of it you are forced to ſes there 
to which. he refers. To. theſe we may add two exter- are diſtin& independent matters in it, which will. fer- 
nal caſes, which have increaſed the difficulty of under» wardly enough ſhow themſelves.. | 
Randing the epiſtles- 1. The dividing them into chap- _ It requires ſo much more pains, judgment, and ap- 
ters and verſes, which diſſolves the connection of the plication, to find the coberence of obfcure and abſtruſe 
parts, and breaks them into fragments. If Cicero's writings, and makes them. ſo much the more unfit. to: 
epiſtles had been ſo disjointed, the reading of them ſerve prejudice and prevccupation when found, that. it, 
would be attended with- fs pleaſure and advantage, is not to be wondered that St. Paul's epiſlles have: with 
and with a great deal more labour. 2. We are acculs many paſſed rather for disjointed, looſe, pious diſcourſes, 
vomed to the phraſevlogy of the epiſtles from our in- full of Warmth. and. zeal, and overflows: of light, rather 
faycy ; but we have either no idea at all when we. uſe than for calm, ſtrong, coherent. reaſonings, that: carried 
it, or our idea of it is derived from the articles or fyſtem a thread of argument. and. confiſtency. all through 
which we have eſpouſed. But as different ſects have them.“ 3 
arbitrary definitions for Sb Paul's phraſes, we ſfrall ne- Mr Locke tells ns he continued to read the ſame 
ver by following them diſcover the meaning of St Paul, epiſtle aver aud over again till ha diſcovezed: the ſcope 
who certainly did not adjuſt his phraſeology to any of the whole, and the different. ſteps and argumente · by 
man's ſyllem. which the: writer accompliſhes his purpoſe For be was 
The beſt plan of ſludying the epiſtles is that which convinced. before reading his epiſtles, that: Paul was a 
was propaſed and executed by Mr Locke. This. we man, af learning, of { ſenſe, aud knew all the docs 
ſhall preſent to our readers in the words. of; that acute. trines of the Goſpel by revelatian.. The ſpeeches recond- 
and judicious author. | | | ell in the. Ads of the Apoliles convinced. this judicious 
Air Locke? After I had found by long experience, that the: oritia that Paul was a cloſe and accurate reaſoner';. and 
plan of ſtu- reading of the text and comments in the ordinary way therefore he concluded that his. epiſtles: would not be: 
dying the proved not ſo ſucceſsful as I wiſhed to the end propo- written in a looſe, confuſed, incoherent ſtyle. Mr Locke 
epiltles. fed, I'began to ſuſpect that in reading a chapter as was accordingly followed the chain of the apoſtle's diſcourſe, 
uſual, and. thereupon. ſometimes. conſulting- obſerved- his inferences, and-carefully examined from 
upon ſome hard places of it, which. at that time moſt what premiſes they were drawn, till he abtained ageneral 
affected me, as relating to points then under conſidera - outline of any particular epiſtle. If every divine: would 
nen in my own mind, or in debate amongſt others, was. follow. this method, he. would ſoon acquire ſueh a hn 


ledge 


me more; and ſo I perſiſted on reading conſtantly the 

whole epiltle over at once till I came to have a 

genera! view of the apolile's main purpoſe. in writing 
e epiſlle, the chief branches of his diſcourſe wherein 


Scripture. 
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ledge of Paul's ſtyle and manner, that he would peruſe 
his other Epiſtles with much greater eaſe. 

That the Epiſtle to the Romans was written at Co- 
rinith by St Paul, is aſcertained by the teſtimony of 
the ancient Chriſtians. It was compoſed in the year 
58, in the 24th year after Paul's converſion, and is the 
ſeventh epillle which he wrote. From the Acts of the 
Apoltles we learn that it muſt have been written with- 
in the ſpace of three months; for that was the whole 
period of Paul's reſidence in Greece. (Acts xx. 1, 2, 3.) 

The following analyſis of this epiltle we have taken 
from a valuable little treatiſe, intitled A Key to the 
New Teſtament, which was written by Dr Percy bi- 
ſhop of Dromore. It exhibits the intention of the 
apoſtle, and the arguments which he uſes to prove his 
different propoſitions, in the moſt conciſe, diſtinct, and 
connected manner, and affords the belt view of this 
Epiſtle that we have ever ſeen. 

« The Chriſtian church at Rome appears not to 


have been planted by any apoſtle ; wheretore St Paul, 


leſt it ſhould be corrupted by the Jews, who then 
ſwarmed in Rome, and of whom many were converted 
to Chriſtianity, ſends them an abſtract of the principal 
truths of the Goſpel, and endeavours to guard them 
againſt thoſe erroneous notions which the Jews had of 


juſtification, and of the election of their own nation. 
Now the Jews aſſigned three grounds for juſtifica- 


tion, Firſt, * The extraordinary piety and merits of 
their anceſtors, and the covenant made by God with 
theſe holy men.” They thought God could not hate 
the children of ſuch meritorious parents: and as he had 
made a covenant with the patriarchs to bleſs their po- 
{terity, he was obliged thereby to pardon their fans. 
Secondly, * A perfect knowledge and diligent ſtudy of 
the law of Moſes.” They made this a plea for the re- 
miſſion of all their ſins and vices. Thirdly, © The works 
of the Levitical law,” which were to expiate fin, eſpe- 
cially circumcition and ſacrifices. Hence they inferred 
that the Gentiles muſt receive the whole law of Moſes, 
in order to be juſtified and ſaved. 

*The doct ine of the Jews concerning election was, 
That as God had promiſed to Abraham to bleſs his 
ſeed, to give him not only ſpiritual bleſſings, but alſo the 
land of Canaan, to ſuffer him to dwell there in proſperity, 
and to conſider him as his church upon earth :* That 
therefore this bleſſing extended to their whole nation, 
and that God was bound to fulfil theſe promiſes to them, 
whether they were righteous or wicked, faithtul or un- 
believing. They even believed that a prophet ought 
not to pronounce againſt their nation the prophecies 
with which he was inſpired ; but was rather to beg of 
God to expunge his name out of the book of the living. 

« Theſe previous remarks will ſerve as a key to un- 
lock this difficult Epiſtle, of which we ſhall now give a 
ſhort analyſis. See Michaelis Lectures on the New Tefta- 
ment. 

J. The Epiſtle begins with che uſual ſalutation with 
which the Greeks began their letters, (chap. i. 1—7.) 

II. St Paul proteſſes his joy at the flouriſhing Rate 
of the ehurch at Rome, and his deſire to come and 
preach the Goſpel (ver. 8—19.) : then he inſenſibly 
introduces the capital point he intended to prove, viz. 

« III. The ſubject of the Goſpel (ver. 16, 17.), that 
it reveals a righteouſneſs unknown before, which is de- 

Ver. XVII. 
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rived ſolely from faith, and to which Jews and Gentiles Scriptures. 
— — 


have an equal claim. 

IV. In order to prove this, he ſhows (chap. i. 18.— 
ii. 20.) that both Jews and Gentiles are under ſin,” 
i. e. that God will impute their figs to Jews as well as 
to Gentiles, 

His arguments may be reduced to theſe ſy!lopiſms 
(ch. ii. 1. 17—24.) 1. The wrath of God is revea!- 
ed againſt thoſe who hold the truth in untighteor!. 
neſs; i. e. who acknowledge the truth, and yet fin 
againſt it. 2. The Gentiles acknowledged truths ; 
but, partly by their idolatry, and partly by their other 
deteſtable vices, they ſinned againſt the truth they ac- 
knowledged. 3. Therefore the wrath of God is re- 
vealed againſt the Gentiles, and puniſheth them. 4. The 
Jews have acknowledged more truths than the Gen- 
tiles, and yet they fin. 5. Conſequently the Jewiſh fin. 
ners are yet more expoſed to the wratl: of God” (ch. ii. 
I—12.) Having thus proved his point, he anſwers 
certain objections to it. Ol. 1. The Jews were well 
| pine in their knowledge, and ſtud ed the law.“ 

e anſwers, if the knowledge of the law without ob- 

ſerving it, could juſtify them, then God could not have 
condemned the Gentiles, who knew the law by nature, 
2 ii. 13—16.) Oe. 2. The Jews were circumci- 
ed.“ Anſ. That is, ye are admitted by an outward 
ſign into the covenant with God. This ſign will not 
avail you when ye violate that covenant (ch. ii. 25. to 
the end). 0%. 3. According to this doctrine of St 
Paul, the Jews have no advantage before others.“ An/. 
Yes, they (till have advantages; for unto them are com- 
mitted the oracles of God. But their privileges do not 
extend to this, that God ſhould overlook their ſins, 
which, on the contrary, Scripture condemns even in 
the Jews (ch. iii. 1—19.) 0%. 4. They had the Le- 
vitical law and ſacrifices.” Anſ. From hence is no re- 
miſſion, but only the knowledge of fin, (ch. iii. 20.) 

« V. From all this St Paul concludes, that Jews and 
Gentiles may be juſtified by the ſame means, namely, 
without the Levitical law, through faith in Chriſt: 
And in oppoſition to the imaginary adrantazes of the 
Jews, he ſtates the declaration of Zechariah, that God is 
the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, (ch. iii. 
27. to the end.) 

« VI. As the whole bleſſing was promiſed to the 
faithful deſcendants of Abraham, whom both Scripture 
and the Jews call his children, he proves his former aſ- 
ſertion from the example of Abraham; who was an 
idolator before his call, but was declared juſt by God, 
on account of his faith, long before his circumciſion. 
Hence he takes occaſion to explain the nature and 
fruits of faith, (ch. iv. 1. v. 11.) | 

« VII. He goes on to prove from God's juſtice, 
that the Jews had no advantages over the Gentiles 
with reſpe& to juſtification. Both Jews and Gentiles 
had forfeited life and immortality, by the means of one 
common father of their race, whom they themſelves had 
not choſen. Now as God was willing to. reſtore im- 


mortality by a new ſpiritual head of a covenant, vis. 

Chriſt, it was juſt that both Jews and Gentiles ſhould 

ſhare in this new repreſentative of the whole race (ch v. 

12. to the end). —Chap. v. ver. 15. 6. amounts to this 

negative queſtion, Is it not fitting that che free · giſt 

ſhould extend as far as the offence? 
W 


* 
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endure much ſuffering in this world. 
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„ VIII, He ſhows that the doctrine of juſtification, 
as ſtated by him, lays us under the ſtrongeſt obligations' 
of holineſs; (ch, vi. 1. to the _ 

„IX. He ſhows that the law of Moſes no longer 
concerns us at all; for our juſtification ariſes from our 
appearing in God's fight, as if actually dead with Chriſt 
on account of our ſins ; but the law of Moſes was not 
given to the dead. On this occaſion he proves at large, 
that the eternal power of God over us is not affected 
by this ; and that whilſt we are under the law of Moſes 
we perpetually become ſubje& to death, even by fins 
of inadvertency, (ch. vii. 1. to the end. 

„X. Hence he concludes, that all thoſe, and thoſe 
only, who are united with Chriſt, and for the ſake of 
this union, do not live according to the fleſh, are free 
trom all condemnation of the law, and have an undoubt- 
ed ſhare in eternal life, (ch. viii. 1—17. 

« XI. Having deſcribed their bleſſedneſs, he is aware 
that the Jews, who expected a temporal happineſs, 
ſhould object to him, that Chriſtians notwithſtanding 
He anſwers this 
objection at large, (ch. viii. 18. to the end.) 

« XII. He thows that God is not the leſs true and 
faithful, becauſe he doth not juſtify, but rather rejects 


and puniſhes, thoſe Jews who would not believe the 


Meſſiah, (ch. ix. x. xi.) In diſcuſſing this point, we 
may obſerve the cautious manner in which; on account 
of the Jewiſh prejudices, he introduces it (ch. ix. 1—5.), 
as well as in the diſcuſſion itſelf. 

« He ſhows that the 1 of God were never 
made to all the poſterity of Abraham, and that God al- 
ways reſerved to himſelf the power of chooſing thoſe 


ſons of Abraham whom, for Abraham's ſake, he intend-* 


ed to bleſs, and of puniſhing the wicked ſons of Abra- 


bam; and that with reſpe& to temporal happineſs or 


miſery, he was not even determined in his choice by 
their works. Thus he rejected Iſhmael, Eſau, the Iſ- 
raelites in the deſert in the time of Moſes, and the great- 
er part of that people in the time of Iſaiah, making 
them a ſacrifice to his juſtice, (ch. ix. 6—29.) 

« He then proceeds to ſhow that God had reaſon to 
reje& moſt of the Jews then living, becauſe they would 
not believe in the Meſſiah, though the Goſpel had been 
preached to them plainly enough, (ch. ix. 30. x. to the 
end). However, that God had not rejected all his 
people, but was ſtill fulfilling his promiſe upon many 
thouſand natural deſcendants of Abraham, who believed 
in the Meſſiah, and would in a future period fulfil 
them upon more; for that all Iſrael] would be convert- 
ed, (ch. xi. 1—32.) And he cencludes with admiring 
the wiſe counſels of God, (ver. 33. to the end.) 
XIII. From the dectrine hitherto laid down, and 
particularly from this, that God has in mercy accepted 
the Ger tiles ; he argues, that the Romans ſhould con- 
ſecrate and offer themſelves up wholly to God. This 
leads him to mention in particular ſome Chriſtian duties, 
(ch. x i.). vis. | 

* XIV. He exhorts them to be ſubject to magi- 


ſtrates (ch. xiti. 1—7.) ; the Jews at that time being 


given to ſedition. 


And, f 
« XVI. To abſtain from thoſe vices which were 


conſidered as things indifferent among the Gentiles, 
(ver. 11. tothe end.) 
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with the churches which he had founded; for he was 


«XV. To love one another heartily (ver. 2—10.)' 
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«© XVII. He exhorts the Jews and Gentiles in the - Scripture. 
Chriſtian church to brotherly unity, (ch. xiv. 2. xy, 
I 3. 
2 XVIII. He concludes his Epiſtle with an excuſe 
for having ventured to admoniſh the Romans, whom he 
had not converted ; with an account of his journey to 
Jeruſalem ; and with ſome ſalutations to thoſe perſons 
whom he meant to recommend to the church at Rome.” 
See Michaelis's Lefures on the New Teflament. 187 
Corinth was a wealthy and luxurious city, built upon Fire Epil. 
the iſthmus which joins the Morea to the northern tle to the 
parts of Greece. In this city Paul had ſpent two Corinthi- 
years founding a Chriſtian church, which conſiſted of 
a mixture of Jews and Gentiles, but the greater part 
Gentiles. ts 
About three years after the apoſtle had left Corinth, 11s date. 
he wrote this Epiſtle from Epheſus in the year 56 or 
57, and in the beginning of Nero's reign. That it 
was written from Epheſis, appears from the ſalutation 
with which the Epiſtle cloſes, (chap. xvi. 19.) „The 
churches of Aſia ſalute you. Aquila and Priſcilla ſa- 
lute you much in the Lord.” From theſe words it is 
evident, in the 1ſt place, that the Epiſtle was written 
in Aſia. 2dly, It appears from Acts xviii. 18, 19. 
that Aquila and Priſcilla accompanied Paul from Co- 
rinth to Epheſus, where they ſeem to have continued 
till Paul's departure. 
St Paul had certainly kept up a conſtant intercourſe 


evidently acquainted with all their revolutions. They 
ſeeem to have applied to him for advice in thoſe difh- 
cult caſes which their own underſtanding could not 
ſolve; and he was ready on all occaſions to correct their 
miſtakes. : 183 

This Epiſtle conſiſts of two parts. 1. A reproof General 
for thoſe vices to which they were moſt propenſe ; dclign of it. 
2. An anſwer to ſome queries which they had propo- 
ſed to him. | 

The Corinthians, like the other Greeks, had been 
accuſtomed to ſee their philoſophers divide themſelves 
into different ſects; and as they brought along with 
them mro the Chriſtian church their former opinions 
and cuſtoms, they wiſhed, as before, to arrange them- 1g, 
ſelves under different leaders. In this Epiſtle Paul The apoſtle 
condemns theſe diviſions as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit reproves 
of Chriſtianity, which inculcates benevolence and una- * — 4 
nimity, and as oppoſite to the conduct of Chriſtian teach- \ 2... 
ers, who did not, like the philoſophers, aſpire after the 
praiſe of eloquence and wiſdom. They laid no claim 
to theſe nor to any honour that cometh from men. 
The apoſtle declares, that the Chriſtian truths were re- 
vealed from heaven ; that they were taught with great 
plainneſs and fimplicity, and proved by i 4 evidence of 
miracles, (chap. i. 1). He diſſuades them from their 
diviſions and animoſities, by reminding them of the 
great trial which every man's work muſt undergo ; of the 
guilt they incurred by polluting the temple or church 
of God ; of the vanity of human wiſdom ; and of glory- 
ing in men. He admonifhes them to eſteem the teach- 
ers of the Goſpel only as the ſervants of Chriſt ; and to 
remember that every ſuperior advantage which they en- 
joyed was to be aſcribed to the goodneſs of God, (chap- 
in. 4). 

2. In the fifth chapter the apoſtle conſiders the caſe 
of a notorious offender, who bad married his _ 

ther 3 


mm. 
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Scripture. ther; and teV's them, that he ought to be excommuni- 
cated, He alſo exhorts the Chriltians not to aflociate 
with any perſon who led ſuch an openly prophane life. 

3. He cenſures the Corinthians tor their livigious diſ- 
polition, which cauſed them to proſecute their Chri- 
{tian brethren before the Heathen courts, He expreſſes 
mach warmth and ſurpriſe that they did not refer their 
differences to their brethren ; ans concludes his exhor- 
tations on this ſubject, by aſſuring them that they ought 
rather to allow themſelves to be detrauded than to ſcek 
redreſs from Heathens (chap. v. 1—). 

4. He inveighs.ag init thoſe vices to which the Co- 
rinthians had been addicted betore their converſion, and 
eſpecially againſt fornication, the criminality of which 
they did not fully perceive, as this vice was generally 
overlooked in the fſyſtems of the philoſophers, (ch. vi. 
10. to the end). 

Having thus pointed out the public irregularities 
with which they were chargeable, he next replies to cer- 
tions which tain queſtions which the Corinthians had propoſed to him 
they had by letter. He, 1. Determines tome queſtions relating 
propoſed to to the marriage ſtate; as, It, Whether it was good to 
kim, marry under the exilting circumitances of the church? 

And, 2d, Whether they ſhould withdraw from their 
partners if they continued unbelievers? (ch. vii.). 

2. He iuttructs them how to act with reſpect to idol 
offerings. It could not be unlawful in itielt to eat the 
f.od which had been offered to idols; for the conſecra- 
tion of fleth or wine to an idol did not make it the pro- 
perty of the idol, an idol being nothing and therefore 
incapable of property. But ſome Corinthians thought 
it lawful to go to a feaſt in the idol temples, which at 
the ſame time were places of reſort tor lewdneſs, and 
to eat the ſacrifices whilſt praiſes were ſung to the idol. 

'This was publicly joining in the idolatry. He even 


185 
And an- 
ſwers cer- 
tain queſ- 


adviſes to abitain from ſuch participation as was lawſul, 


rather than give offence to a weak brother; which he 
enforces by his own example, who had abit;*ned from 
many lawful things, rather than prove a ſcaudal to the 
Goſpel, (chap. vii. ix. x.) 

3. He anſwers a third query concerning the man- 
ner in which women ſhould deliver any thing in pub- 
lic, when called to it by a divine impulſe. And here 
he cenſures the unuſual dreſs of both ſexes in propheiy- 
ing, which expoſed them to the conten.pt ot the Greeks, 
among whom the men uſually went uncoyered and the 
women veiled. 

Being thus led to the conſideration of the abuſes 
that prevailed in their public worſhip, he goes on to 
cenſure the irregularities which were committed at their 
love- feaſts, or, as we term them, the Lord's Supper. It 
was a common practice with the Greeks at their fo- 
cial ſuppers for every man to bring his own proviſions 
along with him, nut, however, to thare them with the 
company, but to feaſt upon them in a ſolitary manner. 
Thus the rich eat and drank to exceſs, while the poor 
were totally negleted. The Corinthians introduced 
the ſame practice in the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 
per, thus confounding it with their ordinary meals, and 
without ever examining into the end of the inſtitution. 
It was this groſs abuſe that Paul reproves in the 11th 
chapter. He alſo cenſures their conduct in the exer- 
ciſe of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ; he 
thows them they all proceeded from the ſame Spirit, and 
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were intended for the inſtruction of CI riſtian ſocieties ; Scripture. 
that all Chriltians vught to be u ite ein mutual iove 3 — 
and that tenderneſs ought to be fhown to the molt in- 
conſiderable member, as every one is ſubſcrvien: to the 
good of the whole (chap. xii). In the 13th chapter 
he gives a beautitul deſcription of beaevoience, which 
has been much and juitly admired. Hz repretents it 
as ſuperior to the ſupernatural gitts of the Spuity to the 
molt exalted genius, to univerial knowledge, and cvecu 
to taith. In the 14th chapter he cautivus the Corin- 
thians agamit oſtentation in the exerci:e of the gilt cf 
languages, and gives them proper advices. 
4. He alerts the reſurrection of the dead, in oppoſi- 
tion to ſome ct the Corinthians who denied it, Icund— 
ing it upon the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, which he 
couſiders as one of the molt ef{ential doctrines of Clirit- 
tianity, He then auſwers ſome objections to the re- 
ſurrection, drawn from our not being capable of under- 
ſtanding how it will be accomplithed, (chap. xv.) He 
then concludes with ſome directions to the Coriuthian 
church concerning the manner ot collecting alms ; pro- 
miſes them a viſit, and ſalutes ſome of the m<mte. s. 186 
The ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians was written The fecond 
from Macedonia in the year 57, about a year after the Epittle to 


tormer. See 2 Cor. ix. 1—5. viii. and xiii. 1. the Coriu- 
St Paul's firſt Epiſtle had wrought different effects ang” 


among the Corinthians: many of them examined their tet ohs 
conduct ; they excommunicated the inceſtuous man ; Corinthian 
requeiting St Paul's return with tears; and vindicated church. 
him and his office agaialt the falſe teacher and his adlie- 
rents. Others of them till adhered to that adveria: y 
of St Paul, expreſsly denied his apoltolic office, and 
even furniſhed themſelves with pretended arguments 
from that Epiſtle. He had formerly promiſed to take 
a journey from Epheſus to Corinth, thence to viſit the 
donians, and return from them to Corinth (2 Cor. 
i. 15, 16). But the upbappy tate cf the Corinthian 
church made him alter his intention (verſe 23.), ſince 
he found he mult have treated them with ſeverity. 
Hence his adverſaries partly argued, 1. That St Paul 
was irreſolute and unſteady, and therefore could not be 
a prophet : 2. The imprebability of his ever coming to 
Corinth again, ſince he was afraid of them. Such was 
the ſtate of the Corinthian church when St Paul, atter 
his departure from Epheſus, having vitited Mecedo..ia, 
(Ads xx. 1.) received an account of the above parti- 
culars from Titus ( 2 Cor. vii. 5, 6.), and theretore wrote 
them his ſecond Epiltle about the end of the tame year, 
or the beginning ot 58. : 188 
But to give a more diſtinct view of the contents of View of 
this Epiſtle: . the con- 
1. The apoſtle, after a general ſalutatior, expreſſes his 3150 - * 
grateful ſenſe of the divine goodneſs; protciiing his con- Oe PN 
fidence in God, ſupported by a ſeuſe of his own integri- 
ty; makes an apoiogy tor not having viſited the Corin- 
thians as he had intended, and vindicates himſelt from 
the charge of fickleneſs, (chap. i.) 
2. He forgives the inceſtuous man, whoſe conduct 
had made ſo deep an impreſſion on the apoitle's mind, 
that one reafon why he had deterred his journey to Co- 
rinth was, that he might not meet them in grief, nor 
till he had received advice of the effect of his apoſtolical 
admonitions. He mentions his anxiety to meet Titus 
at Troas, in order to _ of their weltare ; expreſſes 
2 | hs 


it had proce-ded from fear. 
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he and his brethren executed their important embaſly ; 
and with great affection and tenderneſs he exhorts them 
to avoid the pollution of idolatry, (chap. vi.) He en- 
deavours to win their confidence, by telling them how 
much he rejoiced in their amendment and welfare, and 
how ſorry he had been for the diſtreſs which his neceſ- 
ſary reproofs had occaſioned, (chap. vii). He then ex- 
horts them to make liberal contributions for the Chri- 
ſtians in Judæa. He recommends to them the ex- 
ample of the Macedonians, and reminds them of the be- 
nevolence of the Lord Jeſus. He expreſſes his joy for 
the readineſs of Titus to aſſiſt in making the collection; 
and makes alſo honourable mention of other Chriſtian 
brethren, whom he had joined with Titus in the ſame 
commiſſion, (chap. viii). He then, with admirable ad- 
dreſs, urges a liberal contribution, and recommends 
them to the divine bleſſing, (chap. ix}. 

4. Next he obviates ſome refle&ions which had been 
thrown upon him tor the mildueſs of his conduct, as if 
He aſſerts his apoſtolical 
power and authority, cautioning his opponents againſt 
urging him to give too ſenſible demonſtrations of it, 
(cap. x). He vindicates himſelf againſt the infinua- 
tions of ſome of the Corinthians, particularly for having 
declined pecuniary ſuppart from the church; an action 
which had been vngenerouſly turned to his diſadvan- 
tage. To ſhow his ſuperiority over thoſe deſigning 
men who had oppoſed his preaching, he enumerates his 
ſufferings ; gives a detail of ſome extraordinary revela- 
tions which he had received; and vindicates himſelf from 
the charge of boaſting, by declaring that he had heen 
forced to it by the delire of ſupporting his apoſtolical 
character, (chap. xi. xii.) He cloſes the Epiſtle, by 
aſſuring them with great tenderneſs how much it would 
grieve him to demonſtrate his divine commiſſion by ſe- 
verer methods. 

The Galatians were deſcended from thoſe Gauls who 
had formerly invaded Greece, and afterwards ſettled in 
Lower Aſia. St Paul had preached the Goſpel among 
them in the year 51, ſoon after the council held at Jeru- 
ſalem, (Ads xvi. 6.) Aſia ſwarmed at that time with 
zealots for the law of Moſes, wao wanted to impoſe it 
upon the Gentiles, (Acts xv. 1). Soon after St Paul 
had left the Galatians, theſe falſe teachers had got 
among them, and wanted them to be circumciſed, &c. 
This occaſioned the following Epiſtle, which Michaelis 
thinks was written in the ſame year, before St Paul left 
Thefſtlonica. Dr Lardner dates it about the end of the 
year 52, CT in the rery beginning of 53, before St Paul 
ſet ont to go to Jeruſalem by way of Epheſus. 

The ſubject cf this Epiflle is much the ſame with 
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that of the Epiſtle to the Romans; only this queſtion Seripture. 
is more ſully conſidered here, Whether circumcition, 1915 
and an obſervance of the Levitical law, be neceſſary to And con- 
the ſalvation of a Chriſtian convert“ It appears, tents of it. 
theſe Judaizing Chriſtians, whoſe indirect views St Paul 
expoſes (Ads xv. 1. Gal. v. 4 9.), at firſt only re- 
preſented circumciſion as neceſſary to ſalvation; but af 
terwards they inſiſted upon the Chriſtians receiving the 
Jewiſh feſtivals, (Gal. iv. 10). 

As St Paul had founded the churches of Galatia, 
and inſtructed them in the Chriſtian religion, he does 
not ſet before them its principal doctrines, as he had 
done in the Epiltle to the Romans ; but referring them 
to what he bad already taught (chap. i. 8, g.), be pro- 
ceeds at once to the ſubject of the Epiſtle. 

As it appears from ſeveral paſſages of this Epiſtle, 
particularly chap. i. 7, 8, 10. and chap. v. 11. that 
the Judaizing Chriſtians had endeavoured to perſuade 
the Galatians that Paul himſelf had changed his opi- 
nion, and now preached up the Levitical law ; he denies 
that charge, and affirms that the doctrines which he had 
taught were true, for he had received them from God 
by immediate revelation, He relates hs miraculous 
converſion ; aſſerts his apoſtolical authority, which had 
been acknowldyed by the diſciples of Jeſus ; and, as « 
proof that he had never inculcated a compliance with 
the Motaic law, he delares that he had oppoſed Pe- 
ter at Antioch for yielding to the prejudices of the 
Jews. | 

Having now vindicated his character from the ſuſpi- cual 
cion of fickleneſs, and ſhown that his commiſſion was by which 
divine, he argues that the Galatians ought not to ſub. the apoitle 
mit to the law of Moſes: 1. Becauſe they had received Ines, out 
the Holy Ghoſt and the gifts of miracles, not by the Noſe, was 
law, but by the Goſpel, (chap. iii. 1— 5) 2. Becauſe not obliga- 
the promiſes which God made to Abraham were not tory on the 
reſtricted to his circumciſed deſcendants, but extended G2latians. 
to all who are his children by faith, (chap. iii. 6—18). 
In anſwer to the objection, To what then ſerveth the 
law ? he replies, That it was given becauſe of tranſ- 
8 that is, to preſerve them from idolatry till the 

efliah himſelf ſhould come. 3. Becauſe all men, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, are made the children of God by faith, 
or by receiving the Chriſtian religion, and therefore do 
not ſtand in need of circumciſion, (ch. iii. 26—29.) 
From the iſt verſe of chapter iv. to the 11th, he ar- 
gues that the law was temporary, being only fitted for 
a ſtate of infancy ; but that the world, having attained 
a ſtate of manhood under the Meſſiuh, the law was 
of no further uſe, In the remaining part cf chap. iv. 
he reminds them of their former afteQion to him, and 
aſtures them that he was ſtill their ſincere friend. He 
exhorts them to ſtand faſt in the liberty with which 
Chriſt had made them free; for the ſons of Agar, that 
is, thoſe under the law given at Mount Sinai, are in 
bondage, and to be caſt out; the inheritance being de- 
ſigned for thoſe only who are the free-born ſons of God 
under the ſpiritual covenant of the Goſpel. 

The apoltle next confutes the falſe report which had 1 an 
been ſpread abroad among the Galatians, that Paul „indicates 
himſelf preached up circumciſion. He had already in- his own 
direQly refuted this calumny by the particular account 5 
which he gave ef bis life ; but he now directly and open- . 4 
ly contradicts it in the following manner: 5 pe 
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1. By aſſuring them, that all who thought circum- 


wow = cifion neceſſary to ſalvation could receive no benefit 
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from the Chriſtian religion, (chap. v. 2—4). 

2. By declaring, that he expected juſtification only 
by ſaith, (ver. 5, 6.) 

2. By teſtifying, that they had once received the 
truth, and had never been taught ſuch falſe doctrines 
by him, (ver. 7, 8). 

4. By inſinuating that they ſhould paſs ſome cenſure 
on thoſe who miſled them (ver. 9, 10.), by declaring 
that he was perſe. uted for oppoling the circumciſion 
of the Chriſtians, (ver. 11). | 

5. By expreſling a wiſh that thoſe perſons ſhould be 
cut off who troubled them with his ductrine. 

This Epiſtle affords a fine initance of Pauls ſkill in 
managing an argument. The chief objection which 
the advocates for the Moſaic law had urged againſt 
him was, that he himſelf preacked circumciſion. In 
the beginning of the Epiſtle he overturns this flander 
by a ſtatement of fats, without taking any expreſs 
notice of it; but at the end fully refutes it, that it 
might leave a ſtrong and laſting impreſſion upon their 
minds, 

He next cautions them againſt an idea which his ar- 
guments for Chriſtian liberty might excite, that i con- 
liſted in licentiouſneſs. He ſhows them it does not 
conſiſt in gratifying vicious delires ; for none are 
under itronger obligations to moral duties than the Chri- 
ſtian. He recommends gentleneſs and meekneſs to the 
weak (chap. vi. 1—5), and exhorts them to de liberal 
to their teachers, and unto all men (ver. 6—10). He 
concludes with expoſing the falſe preterices of the Ju- 
daizing teachers, and afferting the integrity of his own 
conJucet. 

Epheſus was the chief city of all Aſia, on this ſide 
Mount Taurus. St Paul had paſſed through it in the 
year 54, but wi:hout making any ſtay, (Ads xviii. 19— 
The following year he returned to Ephetus 
again, and ſtaid there three years, (chap xix.) Du- 
ring his abode there be completed a very flouriſhing 
church of Chriſtians, the firſt toundations of which had 
been laid by ſome inferior teachers. As Epheſus was 
frequented by perſons cf diſtinction from all parts of 
Aſia Mincr, St raul took the «pportunity of preach- 
ing in the ancient countries (ver. 10.) ; and the other 
churches of Aſia were conſidered as the daughters of 
the church of Ephelus; ſo that an Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians was, in effect, an Epiſtle to the other churches 
of Aſia at the ſame time. 

Dr Lardner ſhows it to be highly probable that this 
Epiltle was written in the year 61, ſoon after Paul's 
arrival at Rome. 

As Paul was in a peculiar manner the apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, and was now a priſorer at Rome in conſe- 
quence of having provoked the Jews, by aſſerting that 


an obſervance of the Moſaic law was not neceſſary to 


obtain the tavour of God, he was afraid leſt an advan- 
tage ſhould be taken of his confinement to unſettle the 
minds of thoſe whom he had converted, Hearing that 
the Epheſians ſtood firm in the ſaith of Chriſt, without 
ſubmitting to the law of Moſes, he writes this Epiſtle 
to give chein more exalted views of the love of Cod, 
and of the excellence and dignity of Chriſt. This Ej.iftle 
is not compoſed in an argumentative or didaQtic H yle: 


The firſt three chapters conſiſt almoſt entirely of i ankſ- 
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givings and prayers, or glowing deſcriptions of the Scripture. 
bleſſings of the Chrittian religion. This circumſtance TY Y 
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renders them a little obſcure ; but by the aſſiſtance of 
the two following epiſtles, which were written on the 
ſame occaſion, and with the ſame deſign, the meaning 
of the apoſtle may be eaſily diſcovered. The lait three 
chapters contain practical exhortations. He firſt iacul- 
cates unity, love, and concord, from the conſideration 
that all Chriltianz are members of the ſame body, of 
which Chriſt is the head. He then adviſes them to 
forſake the vices to which they had been addicted while 
they remained heati.ens. He recommends juſtice and 
charity; ſtrenuouſly condemns lewdnels, obicenity, and 
intemperance, vices which ſe:m to have been too com- 
mon among the Epheſians. In the 6th chapter he 
points out the duties which ariſe from the relations of 
huſbands and wives, pareuts and children, maſters and 
ſervants ; and concludes with ſtrong exhortations to 


tortitude, which he deſcribes in an allegorical man- 
ner. 
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The church at Philippi had been founded by Paul, Epiltle to 


Silas, and Timothy (As xvi.), in the year 51, aud had the Philip- 


Plans. 


continued to ſhow a ſtrong and manly attachment to 
the Coriitian religion, and a tender affection tor the 
apoſtle. Hearing of his impriſonment at Rome, they 
ſent Epaphroditus, one of their paſtors, to ſupply him 
with money. It appears from this Epiltle that he was 
in great want of neceſſaries before this contribution ar- 
rived ; for as he had not converted the Romans, he did 
not conſider himielf as intitled to receive ſupplies from 
them. Being a priſoner, he could not work as former- 
ly ; and it was a maxim of his never to accept any pe- 
cumary aſſiſtance from thoſe churches where a faction 
had been raiſed againſt him. From the Philippians he 
was not averſe to receive a prelent in the time of |want, 
becauſe he conſidered it as a mark of their affection, and 
becauſe he was aſſured that they had conducted them- 
ſelves as fincere Chriſtians. 


19 
It appears trom the apoſtle's own words, that this The date 


letter was written while he was a priſoger at Rome, 
(chap. i. 7, 13. iv. 22.): and from the expectation which 
he diſcovers (chap. ii. 24.) of being ſoon releaſed and 
reſtored to them, compared with Philemon v. 22. and 
Heb. xiii. 13. where he exprefles a like expectat on in 
ſtronger terms, it is probable that thi Epiſtle was writ- 
ten towards the end of his firſt impriſonment in the 
year 62. 


The apoſtle's defign in this Epiſtle, which is quite And deſign 


199 


of the practical kind, ſeems to be, to comfort the of it, 


Philippians under the concern they had expreſſed at the 
news of his impriſonment ; to check a party-ſpirit that 
appears to have broke out among them, and to pro- 
mote, on the contrary, an entire union and harmony 
of affection; to guard them againſt being ſeduced from 
the purity of the _hriſtian faith by Judarzing teachers; 
to ſupport them underthe trials with which they ſtrug- 
gled ; and, above all, to inſpire them with a concern to 
adorn their profeſſion by the moiſt eminent attainments 
in the divine life.” After ſome particular admonitions 
in the beginning of the 4th chapter, he proceeds in 
the 8th verie to recommend virtue in the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, mentioning all the different toundations in which 
it had been placed by the Grecian philoſophers. To- 
wards the cloſe of the Epiſtle, he makes his acknow- 
ledgments to the Philippians for the ſeaſonable and libe- 


ral 
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ral ſupply which they had ſent him, as it was ſo con- 
vincing a proof cf their affection tor him, and their 
concern for the ſupport of the Goſpel, which he pre- 
{erred far above auy private ſecular interelt of his own ; 
expreſsly diiclaiming all ſelfiſh, mercenary views, and 
alluring them with a noble ſimplicity, that he was able 
upon all occaſions to accommodate his temper to his cir- 
cumſtances ; and had learned, under the teachings of 
Divine Grace, in whatever ſtation Providence might ſee 
fi: to place him, therewith to be content. After which, 
the apoſtle, having encouraged them to expect a rich 
ſupply of all their wants from their God and Father, 
to whom he devoutly aſcribes the honour of all, con- 
cludes with ſalutations from himſelf and his friends at 
Rome to the wh. le church, and a ſolemn benediction, 
(verſe 10. to the end) ; and declares, that he rejoiced in 
their liberality chiefly on their own account, 

200 The Epiſtle to the Coloſſians was written while Paul 
Epiſtle to was in priſon (chap. iv. 3.), and was theretore probably 
the Oupalit. compoled, in the year 62. The intention of the apottle, 
—_ as far as can be gathered from the Epiſtle itſelf, was 
of it, to ſecure the Coloſſians from the influence of ſome doc- 

trines that were ſubverſive of Chriſtianity, and to ex- 
cite them to a temper and behaviour worthy of their ſa- 
cred character. A new 1e& had ariſen, which had 
blended the oriental philoſophy with the ſuperſtitious 

201 opinions of the Jews. 

To guard hey held, 1. That God was furrounded by demons 
the Cola: or angels, who were mediators with God, and therefore 


— to be worſhipped. 2. That the ſoul is defiled by the 


ous do- body; that all bodily enjoy ments hurt the foul, which 
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Having again aſſured them of his tender concern for Scripture. 


their weltare, tor their advancement in virtue, and that 
they might acknowledge the myſtery of God, that is, 
that the Goſpel was to ſuperſede the law of Moles, he 
proceeds directly to caution them againii the philoſophy 
of the new teachers, and their ſuperlticiou; acherence 
to the law ; ſhows the ſuperiority of Chiiſt to the an- 
gels, and warns Chriſtians againſt worſhipping ther. 
He cenſures the obſervation of Sabbaths, and rebukes 
thoſe who required abltinence from certain kinds of food, 


and cautions them againſt perſons who aſſume a great 


appearance of wiſdom and virtue, (chap. ii. 


In the 3d chapter he exhorts them, that, inſtead of Exh . 
being occupied about external ceremonies, they ought to tions. 


cultivate pure morality, He particularly guards them 
againſt impurity, to which they had before their con- 
verſion been much addicted. He admoniſhes them 
againſt indulging the iraſcible paſſions, and againſt 
committing falſehood. He exhorts them to cultivate the 
benevolent affections, and humility, and patience. He 


recommends alſo the relative duties between huſbands 


and wives, parents and children, maſters and ſervants. 
He enjoins the duties of prayer and thankſgiving 
(ch. iv. 2.), and requeſts them to remember him in their 
petitions. He enjoins affability and mild behaviour to 
the unconverted heathens (verſe 6th) ; and concludes 
the Epiſtle with matters which are all of a private nature, 
except the directions for the reading this Epiſile in the 
cure of Laodicea, as well as in the church of Co- 
oſſe. 


This Epiſtle is addreſſed to the inhabitants of Theſſa- 


trines of they believed to be immortal, though they ſeem to Firſt Epiſ- 


the Jews. have denied the reſurrection of the body, as it would 
only render the ſoul ſinful by being reunited to it. 


lonica, the capital of Macedonia, a large and populous tie to the 
city. It appears from the acts, chapter xvii. 1. that Theflalo- 
the Chriſtian religion was introduced into this city by nians. 


Percy's That there was a great myltery in numbers, parti- Paul and Silas, oon after they had left Philippi. At 
— ” = cularly in the number ſeven ; they therefore attributed firſt they made many converts; but at length the Jews, 
<w ©” a natural holineſs to the ſeventh or Sabbath day, which ever jealous of the admiſſion of the Gentiles to the lame 
they obſerved more ſtrictly than the other Jews. They privileges with themſelves, ſtirred up the rabble, which 

ſpent their time moſtly in contemplation ; abſtained aſſaulted the houſe where the apoſtle and his friends 

from marriage, and every gratification of the ſenſes; lodged ; ſo that Paul and Silas were obliged to flee to 

uſed waſhings, and thought it finful to touch certain Berea, where their ſucceſs was ſoon interrupted by the 

202 things; regarded wine as poiſon, &c. ſame reſtleſs and implacable enemies, The apoſtle 
The argu- The arguments againſt theſe doctrines are managed then withdrew to Athens ; and Timothy, at his deſire, 
ments with great {kill and addreſs. He begins with expreſing returned to Theſſalonica (1. Thefl. iii. 2.) to ſee what 
which the great joy for the favourable character which he had were the ſentiments and behaviour of the inhabitants 


apoſtle em- heard of them, and aſſures them that he daily prayed 
* ſor their farther improvement. Then he makes a ſhort 
digreſſion, in order to deſeribe the dignity of Jeſus Chriſt; 

declares that he had created all things, Whether thrones 

or dominions, principalities and powers; that be alone 

was the head of the church, and had reconciled men 

to the ſather. The inference from this deſcription is 

evident, that Jeſus was ſuperior to angels ; that they 

were created beings, and ought not to be worſhipped. 

Thus he indirectly confutes one doctrine before he for- 

mally oppoſes it. Paul now returns from his digreſſion 


in the 21ſt verſe to the ſentiments with which he had 


introduced it in the 13th and 14th verſes, and again 
expreſſes his joy that the Philippians remained attach- 
ed to the Goſpel, which was to be preached to the 
Gentiles, without the reſtraints of the ceremonial law. 
Here again he ſtates a general dodrine, which was in- 
conſiſtent with the opinions of thoſe who were zealous 
for the law of Moſes ; but he leaves the Coloſſians to 


draw the inference, (chap. i.) 
1 


2 


after the perſecution of the Jews. From Athens Paul 
went to Corinth, where he ſtayed a year and ſix months; 
which, Timothy returned with the joyful tidings, 
that the Theſſalonians remained ſteadfaſt to the faith, 
and firmly attached to the apoſtle, notwithſtanding his 
flight. Upon this he ſent them 
in the 12th year of Claudius, 

This is generally reckoned the firſt Epiſtle which Paul 
wrote; and we find he was anxious that it ſhould be 
read to all the Chriſtians, In chap. v. 27. he uſes 
theſe words; I adjure you by the Lord, that this 
Epiſtle be read unto all the holy brethren.” This di- 
rection is very properly inſerted in his firſt Epiltle. 

The intention of Paul in writing this Epiſtle was evi- 
dently to encourage the Theſſalonians to adhere to the 
Chrittian religion. This church being Mill in its in- 
fancy, and oppreſſed by the powerful Jews, required to 
be eltabliſhed in the faith. St Paul, therefore, in the 
three firſt chapters, endeayours to convince the Theſſa- 


lonians of the truth and divinity of his Goſpe), both by 
e 


this Epiſtle, A. D. 52, Une die 
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gerlpture . the miraculons gifts of the Holy Ghoſt which had been 
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the Jews. 


imparted, and by his own conduct when among them. 

While he appeals, in the firſt chapter, to the mira- 
culous gifts of the Holy Spirit, he is very liberal in 
his commendations. He vindicates himſelf from the 
charge of timidity probably to prevent the Theſſalo- 
nians from forming an unfavourable opinion of his for- 
titude, which his flight might have excited. He af- 
ſerts that he was not influenced by ſelfiſh or diſhonour- 
able motives, but that he was anxious to pleaſe God 
and not man. He expreſſes a ſtrong affection for them, 
and how anxious he was to impart the bleflings of the 
Goſpel. He congratulates himſelf upon his ſucceſs ; 


"mentions it to their honour that they received the Goſ- 


pel as the word of God and not of man, and there- 
ore did not renounce it when perſecution was raiſed by 
He expreſſes a ftrong defire to viſit the 
Theflatonians z and aſſures them he had been hitherto 
retained againſt his will. 


As a farther proof of his regard, the apoſtle in- 


forms them, th it when he came to Athens, he was fo 


much concerned, leſt, being diſcouraged by his ſuffer- 
ings, they ſhould be tempted to caſt off their profeſ- 
ſion, that he could not forbear ſending Timothy to 
comfort and ſtrengthen them; and expreſſes, in very 
ſtrong terms, the ſenſible pleaſure he felt, in the midſt 
of all his afflictions, from the favourable account he re- 
ceived of their faith and love ; to which he adds, that 
he was continually praying for their farther eſtabliſhment 
in religion, and for an opportunity of making them an- 
other viſit, in order to promote their edification which 
lay fo near his heart, (chap. iii. throughout.) 
| Having now ſhown his paternal affection for them, 
with great addreſs he improves all that influence which 
his zeal and Gdelity in their ſervice muſt naturally bave 
88 him to inculcate upon them the precepts of the 
ſpel. Herecommends chaſtity, in oppoſition to the 
prevailing practice of the heathens ; juſtice, in oppoſi- 
tion to fraud. He praiſes their benevolence, and en- 
courages 'hem to cultivate higher degrees of it. He 
recommends induſtry and prudent ae to their 
heathen neighbours. In order to comfort them nnder 
the loſs of their friends, he aſſures them that thoſe who 
were fallen aſleep in Jeſus ſhould be raifed again at the 
laſt day, and ſhould, together with thoſe who remained 
alive, he caught up to meet their Lord. and fhare his 
triumph, bun iv.) He admoniſhes them to prepare 
for this ſolemn event, that it might not come upon them 
unawares; and then concludes the Epiſtle with various 
exhortations. ; B36 
The ſecond Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians appears to 


the They. ha e been written ſoon aſter the firſt, and from the ſame 


place: tor Silvanus or Silas, and Timothy, are joined 
together with the apoſtle in the inſeriptions of this 
Epiltle, as well as of the former. 

The apoſtle begins with commending the faith and 
charity of the Theſſalonians, of which he had heard a 
favourable report. He expreſſes great joy on account 
of the patience with which they ſupported perſecution; 
and obſerves that their perſecution was a proof of a 


— 
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righteons judgment to come, where their perſecntors Scripture, 


would meet with their proper recompence, and the 
righteous be delivered out of all their affſictions. He aſ- 


ſures them of his conſtant prayers for their farther im- 


provement, in order to attain the ſelicity that was pro- 
miſed, (chap. i.) 

From miſunderſtanding a paſſage in his former letter, 
it appears that the Theſſalonians believed the day of 
judgment. was at hand. To rectify this miſtake, he 
i forms them that the day of the Lord will not come 
till a great apoſtacy has overſpread the Chriſtian world, 
the nature of which he deſcribes (q). Symptoms of this 
myſtery of iniquity had then appeared; but the apoſtle 
expreſſes his thankfulneſs to God that the Theſſalo- 
nians had eſcaped this corruption. He exhorts them 
to ſtedfaſtneſs, and pays that God would comfort and 
ſtrengthen them, (chap. ii.) 


He requeſts the prayers of the Theſſalonians for him 


and his two aſſiſtants, at the ſame time expreſſing his 
confidence that they. would pay due regard to the m- 
ſtructions which he had given them. He then pro- 
ceeds to correct ſome irregularities. Many of the 
Theſſalonians ſeem to have led an idle diſorderly life; 
theſe he ſeverely reproves, and commands the faithful 
to A8 their company if they ſtill remained incorri- 
gible. 


Whitby, and Macknight, place it in 64: but the 


are too long to inſert here. 


og 
When the firſt Epiſtle to Timothy was written, it is Firſt Epiſ- 


difficult to aſcertain. Lardner dates it in 56; Mill, __ 


arguments on which each party founds their opinion 18 writ 
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Timothy was the intimate friend and companion of Intention 
Paul, and is always mentioned by that apoſtle with and con- 


much affection and eſteem. Having appointed him to *©2** 


ſuperintend the church of Epheſus during a journey 
which he made to Macedonia, he wrote this letter, in 
order to direct him how to diſcharge the important 
traſt which was committed to him. This was the 
more neceſſary, as Timothy was young and unexperi- 
enced, (1 Tim. iv. 12.) In the beginning of the Epiſ- 
tle he reminds him of the charge with which he had in- 
intruſted him, to wit, to preſerve the purity of the Goſ- 
pel againſt the pernicious doctripes of the Judaizing 
teachers, whoſe opinions led to frivolons controverſies, 
and not to a good life. He ſhows the vſe of the law 
of Moſes, of which theſe teachers were ignorant. This 
account of the law, he aſſures Timothy, was agreeable 
to the repreſentation of it in the Goſpel, with the preach- 
ing of which he was intruſted. He then makes a di- 
greſſion, in the fulneſs of his heart, to expreſs the 
55 which he felt of the goodneſs of God towards 
im. 

In the fecond chapter the apoſtle preſcribes the 
manner in which the worſhip of God was to be per- 
formed in the church of Epheſus; and in the third ex- 
plains the qualifications of the perſons whom he was to 
ordain as biſhops and deacons. In the fourth chapter 
he foretels the great corruptions of the church which 
were to prevait in future times, and inſtructs him how 
to ſupport the ſacred character. In the fifth chapter 

to he 
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(6) For an explanation of this propbecy, Dr Hurd's Sermons may be conſulted. He applies it to the papal 
power, to which it eorreſponds with aſtoniſhing exaQtue(s. | | | 
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Acripture. he teaches Timothy how to admaniſh the old and young 
— — of both ſexes ; mentions the age and character of ſuch 
widows as were to be employed by the ſociety in ſome 
peculiar office; and ſubjoins ſome things concerning the 
reſpect due to elders. the ſixth chapter he deſcribes 
the duties which Timothy was to inculcate on flaves ; 
condemns tritling controverſies and pernicious diſputes; 
cenſures the exceſſive love of money, and charges the 
211 tich to be rich in good works. | 
Second That che ſecond epiſtle to Timothy was written 
Epiſtleto from Rome is univerſally agreed; but whether it was 
Y-* during his firſt or ſecond impriſonment has been much 
diſputed. That Timothy was at: Epheſus or in Aſia 
Minor when this Epittle was ſent to him, appears from 
212 {he ſrequent mention in it of perſons reſiding at Ephe- 
Deſign and ſus. The apoſtle ſeems to have intended to prepare Li- 
contents of mothy for thoſe ſufferings which he foreſaw he would 
it be expoſed to. He exhorts him to conſtancy and per- 
ſeverance, and to perform with a good conſcience the 
duties of the ſacred function. | 
The falſe teachers, who had before thrown this 
church into confuſion, grew every day worſe : inſomuch 
that not only Hymenæus, but Philetus, another Ephe- 
fian heretic, now denied the reſurrection of the dead. 
They were led into this error by a diſpute about words. 
At firſt they only annexed various improper ſignifica- 
tions to the word reſurrection, but at laſt they denied it 
altogether (n); pretending that the teſurrection of the 
dead was only a reſurrection frem the death of fin, and 
ſo was already paſt, This error was probably derived 
from the ealtern philoſophy, which placed the ori- 
gin of fin in the body (chapter ii.) He then fore- 
warns him of the fatal apoſtacy and declenfion that 
was beginning to appear in the church; and at the 
fame time animates him, from his own example and 
the great morives of Chriſtianity, to the moſt vigorous 
and reſolute diſcharge of every part of the miniſterial 
1 office. | 
Epiſtle to This Epiſtle is addreſſed to Titus, whom Paul had 
1 itus. appointed to preſide over the church of Crete. It is 
dia.ifficult 10 determine either its date or the place from 
which it was ſent. The apoſtle begins with reminding 
214 Titus of the reaſons for which he had left him at 
D-fign and Crete; and directs him on what principles he was to 
contents of act n ordaining Chriſtian paſtors ; the qualifications of 
it. whom he particularly deſcribes. To ſhow him how 
cautious he ought to be in ſelecting men for the ſacred 
office, he reminds him of the arts of the Judaizing 
1 and the bad character of the Cretans (chap- 
ter 1. | | 
He adviſes him to accommodate his exhortations to 
the reſpective ages, ſexes, and circumſtances, of thoſe 
whom it was his duty to inſtruct; and to give the 
greater weight to his inſtructions, he ws ot him 
to be an example of what he taught, - (chap. ii.) He 
exhorts him allo to teach obedience to the civil magiſ- 
trate, becauſe the Judaizing Chriſtians affirmed that no 
obedience was due from the worſhippers of the true 
God to magiitrates who were idolaters. He cautions 
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joins Titus ſtrenuouſly to inculcate good works, and to 


the ſame time with the Epiſtles to the Coloſſians and Philemon. 


SR 


againſt cenſoriouſneſs and contention; and recommends Seriptate. 
meekneſs; for even the beſt Chriſtians had formerly 
been wicked, and all the bleſſings which they enjoyed 
they derived from the goodneſs of God. He then en- 


avoid uſeleſs controverſies; and concludes with direct- 
ing him how to eed with thoſe heretics who at- 
tempted to ſow diſſenſion in the church. 1 

The Epiſtle to Philemon was written from Rome at Epiſtle t, 


Philippians, about A. D. 62 or 63. The occaſion of —Date and 

the letter was this: Oneſimus, Philemon's flave, had deſigu of i. 

robbed his maſter and fled to Rome; where, happily 

for him, he met with the apoſtle, who was at that time 

a priſoner at large, and by his inſtructions and admoni- 

tions was converted to Chriſtianity, and reclaimed to a 

ſenſe of his duty. St Paul ſeems to have kept him for nog. 

ſome conſiderable time under his eye, that he might be dridge's 

ſatisfied of the reality of the change; and, when he had Family Ex- 

made a ſufficient trial of him, and found that his beha- Poftor 

viour was entirely ne to his profeſſion, he would 

not detain him any longer for his owa private conveni- 

ence, thongh in a ſituation that rendered ſuch an aſſiſt- 

ant peculiarly deſirable (compare ver. 13, 14. ), but ſent 

him back to his maſter; and, as a mark of his eſteem, 

entruſted him, together with 'Tychicus, with the char 

of delivering his Epiſtle to the church at Coloſſe, and 

giving them a particular. account of the ſtate of things 

at Rome, recommending him to them, at the ſame 

time, as a faithful and beloved brother, (Col. iv. 9). 

And as Philemon might well be ſuppoſed to be ſtrong- 

ly prejudiced againſt one who had left his ſervice in 

infamous a manner, he ſends him this letter, in which 

he employs all his influence to remove his ſuſpicions, 

and reconcile him to the thoughts of taking Oneſimus 

into his family again. And whereas St Paul might 

have exerted. that authority which his character as an 

apoſtle, and the relation in which he ſtood to Philemon 

as a ſpiritual father, would naturally give him, he chooſes 

to intreat him as a friend; and with the ſofteſt and 

moſt inſinuating addreſs urges. his ſuit, conjuring him 

by all the ties of Chriſtian friendſhip that he would not 

deny him his requeſt; and the more effectually to pre- 

vail upon him, he-repreſents his own peace and happi- 

neſs as deeply intereſted in the event; and ſpeaks of 

Oneſimus in ſuch terms as were beſt adapted to ſoften 

his prejudices, and diſpoſe him to receive one who was 

ſo dear to himſeif, not merely as a ſervant, but as a fel- 

low Chriſtian and a friend. 0 
It is impoſſible to read over this admirable Epiltle, Tue fil 

without being touched with the delicacy of ſentiment,and and addrels 

the malterly addreſs that appear in every part of it. We which the 

ſee here, in a moſt ſtriking light, how perfectly conſiſtent apoſtle dif- 

true politeneſs is, not only with all the warmth and fin- % pille 

cerity of the friend, but even with the dignity of the ,,;. : 

Chriſtian and the apoſtle. And if this letter were to 

be conſidered in no other view than as a mere human 

compoſition, it muſt be allowed a maſter-piece in its 

kind. As an illuſtration of this remark, it may not be 


improper. 


* 


(u) This is by no means uncommon amongſt men; to begin to diſpute about the ſignification of words, and 
to be led gradually to deny the thing ſignified, This appears to have been the cauſe of moſt diſputes, and the 


general beginnings of ſcepticiſm and infidelity. 
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zeripture · improper ta compare it with an epiſtle of Pliny, that 
fees t — been written upon a ſimilar on (155. 

in. lat» 21.) ; which, though penned by one that was 
- reckoned to excel in the epiſtslary ſtyle, and though it 
- has undoubtedly many beauties, yet muſt be acknow- 
ledged, by every impartial reader, vaſtly inferior to this 
animated compoſition of the apoltle. 

The Epiſtle to the Hebrews has been generally 
aſcribe] to Paul; but the truth of this opinion has been 
ſuſpected by others, for three reaſons: 1. Th 
the writer is nowhere mentioned, neither in the begin- 
ning not in any other part of the epiſtle. 
is faid to be more elegant than Paul's. 3. There are 
expreſſions in the Epiltle which have been thought un- 
ſuitable to an apoſtle's character. 1. In anſwer to the 
firſt objection, Clemens Alexandrinus has aſſigned a 
Macknight very reaſon: Writing to the Hebrews (ſays he), 
on the Epi- who had conceived a prejudice againſt him, and were 
ſtles. ſuſpicious of him, he wiſely declined fetting his name 
at the beginning, leſt he ſhould offend them.” 1. Ori- 
gen and Jerome admired the elegance of the ſtyle, and 
reckoned it ſuperior to that which Paul bas exhibited 
in his Epiſtles : but as ancient teſtimony had aſſigned it 
to Paul, they endeavoured to anſwer the objection, by 
ſuppoſing that the ſentiments were the apoſtle's, but 
the lang and compoſition the work of ſome other 
perſon. It the Epiſtle, however, be a tranflation, 
which we believe it to be, the elegance of the language 
may belong to the tranſlator. As to the compoſition 
and arrangement, it, cannot. be denied that there are 
many ſpecimens in the writings of this apoſtle not in- 
ferior in theſe qualities to the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
3. It is objected, that in Heb. i. 3. the writer of this 

piſtle joins. himſelf with thoſe who had received the 

Goſpel from Chriſt's apoſtles. Now Paul bad it from 
Chriſt himſelf, But Paul often appeals to the teſtimo- 
ny of the apoſtles in ſupport of thoſe truths which he 
had received from Revelation : We may inſtance 1 Cor. 
xv. 5, 6, 7, 8.3 2 Tim. ii. 2. | £ 
. This Epiſtle is not quoted till the end of the ſecond 
century, and even then does not ſeem to have been uni- 
verſally received. This filence might be owing to the 
Hebrews themſelves, who ſuppoſing this letter had no 
relation to the Gentiles, might be at no pains to diffuſe 
copies of it. The authors, however, on whoſe teſtimo. 
ny we receive it as authentic, are entitled to credit; 
for they lived ſo near the age of the apoſtles, that they 
were in no danger of being impoſed on; and from the 
numerous liſt of books which they rejected as ſpurious, 
we are aſſured that they were very careful to guard 
againſt impoſition. It is oſten quoted as PavPs by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, about the year 194. It is recei- 
ved and quoted as Paul's by Origen, about 230; by 
Dionyſius biſhop of Alexandria in 247 ; and by a nu- 
merous liſt of ſucceeding writers. | 
The Epiſtle to the Hebrews was originally written 
in Hebrew, or rather Syro-Chaldaic ; a fat which we 
believe on the teſtimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, Je- 
rome, and Euſebius. To this it has been objected, 
that as. theſe writers have not referred to any authority, 
we ought to conſider what they ſay on this ſubject mere- 
ly as an opinion. But as they ſtate no reaſons for 
adopting this opinion, but only mention as a fact that 
Paul wrote to the Hebrews in their native language, 
we mult allow that it is their teſtimony which they 
Vor. XVII, 
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2. The ſtyle 
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produce, and not their opinions. Euſebius informs us, Scripture. 
that ſome ſuppoſed Luke the Evangeliſt, and otbers 
Clemens Romanus, to have been the tranſlatcr, 
According to the opinion of ancient writers, parti- 
cularly Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and Euthalius, 
this Epiſtle was addreſſed to the Jews in Paleſtine.— 
The ſcope of the Epiſtle confirms this opinion. 220 
Having now given ſufficient evidence that this Date of it. 
Epiſtle was written by Pau], the time when it was writ- 
ten may be eaſily determined: For the ſalutation from 
the ſaints of Italy (chap. iv. 24.), together with the 
apoſtle's promiſe to ſee the Hebrews (ver. 23.), plain- 
ly intimate, that his confinement was then either ended 
or on the eve of being ended. It muſt therefore have 
been written ſoon after the Epiſtles to the Coloflians, 
Ephefians, and Philemon, and not long before Panl left 
Italy, that is, in the year 61 or 62. | 
As the zealous defenders of the Moſaic law would Perey' 
naturally infiſt on the divine authority of Moſes, on the * Arq 
majeſty and glory attending its promulgation by the 1 
miniſtry of angels, and the great privileges it afforded 
thoſe who adhered to it ; the apoſtle ſhows, 
1. That in all theſe ſeveral articles Chriſtianity had 
an infinite ſuperiority to the law. | 221 
This topic he purſues from chap. i. to xi. wherein Deſign of 
he reminds the believing Hebrews of the extraordinary it to prove 
favour ſhown them by God, in ſending them a revela. *2 the Jews 
tion by his own fon, whoſe glory was far ſuperior to TY 2 
that of angels (chap. i. throughout); very naturally Chriſtian 
inferring from bence the danger of deſpiſing Chriſt on religion, 
account of his humiliation, which, in perlec conſiſt. and its ſu- 
ence with his dominion over the world to come, was Periorit 
voluntarily ſabmittd to by him for wiſe and important tba 
reaſons ; particularly to deliver us from the fear of : 
death, and to encourage the freedom of our acceſs to 
God (chap. ii. throughout). With the fame view he 
magnifies Chriſt as ſuperior to Moſes, their great legiſ- 
lator ; and from the puniſhment inflicted on thoſe wha 
rebelled againſt the authority of Moſes, infers the dan- 
ger of contemning the promiſes of the Goſpel (chap. 
ti. 2—13). And as it was an eaſy tranſition to call to 
mind on this occaſion that reſt in Canaan to which the 
authority inveſted in Moſes was intended to lead them; 
the apoſtle hence cautions them againſt unbelief, as 
what would prevent their entering into a ſuperior ſtate 
of reſt to what the Jews ever enjoyed (chap. iii. 14. 
iv. 11). This caution is ſtill farther enforced by aw- 
ful views of God's omniſcience, and a lively repreſenta- 
tion of the high prieſthood of Chrift (chap. iv. to the 
end; and chap. v. throughout). In the next place, he 
intimates the very hopeleſs ſituation of thoſe who apo- 
ſtatiſe from Chriſtianity (chap. vi. 1—9.) ; and then, 
for the comfort and confirmation of ſincere believer 
diſplays to them the goodneſs of God, and his faithful 
adherence to his holy engagements ; the performance of 
which is ſealed by the entrance of Chriſt into heaven aa 
our forerunner (chap. vi. 9. to the end). Still ſar- 
ther to illuſtrate the character of our Lord, he enters 
into a parallel between him and Melchizedec as to 
their title and deſcent ; and, from inſtances wherein the 
prieſthood of Melchizedec excelled the Levitical, infers, 
that the glory of the prieſthood of Chriſt ſurpaſſed chat 
under the law (chap. vii. 1—17). From theſe prerfiiſcs > 
the apoſtle argnes, that the Aaronical prieſthood was 
not only cola, but W by that of Chriſt, 
: | do 
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Scripture. to which it was only introductory and ſubſervient; and 


— — of courſe; that the obli 


223 
Ihe ſeven 
Eatholic 
epiſt les. 


tion of the law was henceforth 
diſſolved (chap. vii. 18. to the end). Then recapitu- 
lating what he had already demonſtrated concerning the 
fuperior dignity of Chriſt's prieſthood, he thence illui- 
trates the diſtinguiſhed excellence of the new cove- 
nant, as not only foretold by Jeremiah, but evidently 
enriched with much better promiſes than the old (ch. 
viii. throughout): Explaining farther the doQrine of 
the prieſthood and interceflion of Chriſt, by comparing 
it with what the Jewiſh high-prieſts did on the great 
day of atonement (chap. ix. 1—14). Arad, he 
enlarges on the neceſſity of ſhedding Chriſt's blood, and 


the tufficieucy of the atonement made by it (chap. ix. 


15. to the end); and proves that the legal ceremonies 

could not by any means purify the conſcience : whence 
he infers the inſufficiency of the Moſaic law, and the 
negeſlity of looking beyond it (chap. x. i—15.) He 
theo urges the Hebrews to improve the privileges which 
ſuch an high-prieſt and covenant conferred on them, to 
the purpoles of approaching God with confidence, to 
a conſtant attendance on his worſhip, and moſt benevo- 
lent regards to each other (chap. x. 15—25)- 

The apoſtle having thus obviated the inſinuations 
and objections of the Jews, for the ſatisfaGtion and 
eſtabliſhment of the believing Hebrews, proceeds, 

II. To prepare and fortify. their minds againſt the 
ſtorm of perſecution which in part had already befallen 
them, which was likely to continue and be often renew- 
ed, he reminds them of thoſe extremities they had en- 
dured, and of the fatal effects which would attend their 
apoſtacy (chap. x. 26. to the end); calling to their 
remembrance the eminent examples of faith and forti- 
tude exhibited by holy men, and recorded in the Old 
"Teſtament (chap. xi. 1 29). He concludes his diſ- 
courſe with glancing at many. other illuſtrious wor- 


thies; and belides thoſe recorded in Scripture, refers ſiraminea), and excluded it from the ſacred writings, on 


to the caſe of ſeveral who ſuffered under the periecu- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Maccab. chap. vii. 
-&c. chap. xi. 30. xi. 2). 

Having thus finiſhed the argumentative part of the 
Epiltle, the apoſtle proceeds to a general application; 
in which he exhorts the Hebrew Chriſtians to patience, 
peace, and holineſs (Chap. xii. 3—14-) z cautions them 


againſt ſecular views and ſenſual gratitications, by lay- 


ing before them the incomparable excellence of the 
bletings introduced by the Goſpel, which even the Jew- 
iſh economy, glorious and magnificent as it was, did by 
no means equal; exhorts them to brotherly affect on, 
purity, compaſſion, dependence on the divine care, ſted- 
faſtneſs in the profeſſion of truth, a life of thanktu.neſs 
to God, and benevolence to man: and concludes the 
whole with recommending their pious miniſters to their 
particular regard, intreating their prayers, ſaluting and 
granting chem his uſual benediction. | 

The ſeven following Epiſtles, one of James, two of 
Peter, three of John, and one of Jude, have been diſ- 
tmguiſhed by the appellation of catholic or general epil- 


tles, becauſe moſt of them are inſcribed, not to parti- 


cular churches or perſons, but to the body of Jewith 
or Gentile converts over the world. The authenticity 
of ſome of theſe has been frequently queſtioned, viz, 
the Epiſtle of James, the ſecond of Peter, the Epiltle of 
Jude, and the ſecond and third of John, The ancient 
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© 1. 
iſtians were very cautious in admitti 


heretics in the name of the apoſtles, and certainly, there · on the 
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any books Scripture 
into their canon whoſe authenticity they _ reaſon ore 
to ſuſpect. They rejected all the writings forged by Macknigt 


fore, would not receive any without firſt ſubjecting them Epiſtles, 
to a ſevere ſcrutiny. Now, though theſe five epiſtles 
were not immediately acknowledged as the writings of 
the apoſtles, this only ſhows . the perſons who 
doubted had not received complete and inconteſtable 
evidence of their authenticity. But as they were af- 
terwards univerſally received, we have every reaſon to 
conclude, that upon a (tri& examination they were 
found to be the genuine productions of the apoſtles. 
The truth is, ſo gcod an opportunity had the ancient 
Chriſtians of examining - this matter, ſo careful were 
they to guard againſt impoſition, and ſo weil founded 
was their judgment conceiging the bocks of the N. w 
Teſtament, that, as Dr Lardner obſerves, no writ 
which they pronounced genuine has yet been prov 
ſpurious, nor have we at this day the leaſt reaſon to 
believe any book genuine which they rejected. ing 
That the Epiſtle of James was written in the apoſto- Fpitle of 
lical age is proved by the quotations of ancient authors. James the 
Clemens Romanus and Ignatius ſeem to have made Lb. 
references to it. Origen quotes it once or twice. 
There are ſeveral reaſons why it was not more generally 
quoted by the firſt Chriſtian writers. Being written to 
correct the errors and vices Which prevailed among the 
Jews, the Gentiles might think it of leſs importance to 
them, and therefore take no pains to procure copies of 
it. As the author was ſometimes denominated James 
the Juſt, and often called biſhop of Jeruſalem, it might 
be doubted whether he was one of the apoſtles. But 
its authenticity does not ſeem to have been ſuſpected on 
account of the doctrines which it contains. Iu modern 
times, indeed, Luther called it a ſtrawy epiſtle (cpifola 


account of its apparent oppoſition to the apoſtle Paul 
concerning juſtification by faith, 
This ERR could not be written-by James the Elder, 
the ſon of Zebedee, and brother of John, who was be- 
headed by Herod in the year 44, for it contains paſſages 
which refer to a later period, It muſt, therefore, have 
been the compoſition of james the Leſs, the ſon of 
Alpheus, who was called the Lord's brother, becauſe 
he was the ſon of Mary, the ſiſter of our Loru's mo- 225 
ther. As to the date of this Epiltle, Lardner fixes it The date 
in the year 61 or 62, 
J mes the Leſs ſtatedly reſided at Jeruſalem, whence 
he hath been ityled by ſome. ancient fathers biſhop of 
that city, though without ſufficient foundation. Now Dod- 
James being one of the apoltles of the circumciſion, dridge's 
while be confined his perſonal abours to the inhabitants Fami Ex- 
ot Judea, it was very natural for him to endeavour by _—_ 
his writings to extend his ſervices to the Jewiſh Chriſ- 
tians who were diſperſed abroad in more diſtant re- 26 
gions, For this purpoſe, there are two points whi h And de- 
the apolile ſeems to have principally aimed at, though $gn of it. 
he hath not purſued them in an orderly and logical me- 
thod, but in the free epiſtolary manner, handling them 
jointly or diſtinctly as occaſions naturally offered And 
thele were, “to correct thoſe errors both in ductrine 
and practice into which the Jewiſh Chriſtians had fallen, 
which might otherwiſe have produced fatal conſequen-. 
be hug ces; 


t. 


—— 
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The date 
229 


And deſign 
ol it. 


calls them elect; and mentions, that they 
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hope of ſincere believers, both under their preſent and 
their approaching ſufferings.” 

The opinions which he is moſt anxious to refute are 
theſe; that God is the autbor of fin, (ch. i. 13.) ; that 


the beliet of the doctrines of the Goſpel was ſufficient 


to procure the favour of God for them, however defi- 
cient they were in good works, (ch. ii.) He diſſuades 
the Jews trom aſpiring to the office of teachers in the 
third chapter, becauſe their prejudices in favour of the 


law of Moſes might induce them to pervert the doctrines 


of the Goſpel. He therefore guards them againſt the 
ſins of the tongue, by repreſenting their pernicious ef- 
fects 3 and as they thought themſelves wiſe and intelli- 
gent, and were ambitious of becoming teachers, he ad- 
viſes them to make good their pretenſions, by ſhowing 


themſelves poſſeſſed of that wiſdom which is from above, 


ch, tit. 
( The A of Jeruſalem was now approaching; 
the Jews were ſplit into factions, and often ſlaughtered 
one another; the apoſtle, therefore, in the fourth chap- 
ter, admoniſhes them to purify themſelves from thoſe 
vices which produced tumults and bloodſhed. To rouſe 
them to repentance, he foretels the miſeries that were 
coming upon them. Laſtly, he checks an irreligious 
ſpirit that ſeems to bave prevailed, and concludes the 
Epittle with ſeveral exhortations. 


il Epi- be authenticity of the firſt Epiſtle of Peter has 
ſtleof never been denied. It is referred to by Clemens 
Peter, 


Romanus, by Polycarp, and is quoted by Papias, Ire- 
neus, Clemens Alerxandrinus, and Tertullian. It is 
addreſſed to the ſtrangers ſcattered through Pontus, &c. 
who are evidently Chriſtians in general, as appears from 
chap. ii. 10. In time paſt they were not a people, 
but are now the people of God.” From Peter's ſend- 
ing the ſalntation of the church at Babylon to the 
Chriſtians in Pontus, &c, it is generally believed that 
he wrote it in Babylon. There was a Babylon in 
Egypt and another in Afﬀyria. It could not be the 
former, for it was an obſcure place, which ſeems to 
have had no church for the four firlt centuries. We 
have no authority to affirm that Peter ever was in Aſ- 
ſyria, The moſt probable opinion is that of Grotiusy 


Whitby, Lardner, as well as of Euſebius, Jerome, and 


others, that by Babylon Peter figuratively means Rome. 
Lardner dates it in 63 or 64, or at the lateſt 65. 

St Peter's chief deſign is to confirm the doctrine of 
St Paul, which the falſe teachers pretended be was op- 
poſing ; and to aſſure the proſelytes that they ſtood in 
the true grace of God, (ch. v. 12.) With this view be 
had been 
declared ſuch by the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon 
them, (ch. i. 1, 2.) He aſſures them that they were re- 
generate without circumciſion, merely through the Goſ- 
pel a d reſurrection of Chriſt, (ver. 3, 4, 21—25.) ; 
and that their ſufferings were no argument of their be- 
ing under the diſpleaſure of God, as the Jews imagined, 
8 6—12). He recommends it to them to hope 
or grace to the end, (ver. 13.) He teſtifies, that 
they were not redeemed by the Paſchal lamb, but 
through Chriſt, whom God had pre-ordained for this 
Nee 1 the foundation of the world, (ver. 
18—20. 8 1 ee 

The ſecond Epiſtle of Peter is not mentioned by any 
Ancient writer extant till the fourth century, from which 
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 $eripture; ces; and then to eſtabliſh the faith and animate the time it has been received by all Chriſtians except the Sy- 


rians. _ Jerome acquaints us, that its authenticity was 


diſputed, on account of a remarkable difference be- 


tween the ſtyle of it and the former Epiſtle. Bout this 
remarkable difference in ſtyle is confined to the 2d chap- 
ter of the 2d Epiſtle. No objection, however, can be 
drawn from this circumſtance; for the ſubject cf that 
chapter is different from the reſt of Peter's writings, 
and nothing is ſo well known as that different ſubjects 
ſuggeſt different ſtyles, Peter, in deſcribing the clra - 
racer of ſome flagitious impoſtors, feels an indignation 
which he cannot ſuppreſs : it breaks out, therefore, in 
the bold and animated figures of an oriental writer. 
Such a diverſity of ſtyle is not uncommon in the beſt 
writers, eſpecially when warmed with their ſubject. 
This objection being removed, we contend that this 


Scripture, 
—_—_ 
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From in- 


Epiſtle was written by Peter, from the inſcription, Si- ternal evi- 
mon Peter, a ſervant and an apoſtle of Feſus Chriſt. It dence. 


appears from chap. i. 16, 17, 18, that the writer was 
one of the diſciples who ſaw the transfiguration of our 
Saviour. Since it has never been aſcribed to James, or 
John, it muſt therefore have been Peter. It is evident, 
from chap. iii. 1. that the author had written an Epiſtle 
before.to the ſame perſons, which is another circum- 
ſtance that proves Peter to be the author. 

It is acknowledged, however, that all this evidence is 
merely internal; for we have not been able to find any 
external evidence upon the ſubject. If, therefore, the 
credit which we give to any fact is to be in proportion 
to the degree of evidence with which it is accompanied, 
we ſhall allow more authority due to the Goſpels than 
to the Epiſtles; more to thoſe epiſtles which have been 
generally acknowledged than to thoſe which have been 
controverted ; and therefore no doctrine of Chriſtianity 
ought to be founded ſolely upon them. It may alſo be 
added, that perhaps the beſt way of determining what 
are the eſſential doctrines of Chriſtianity would be to 
examine what are the doctrines which occur oftene(t 


in the Goſpels ; for the Goſpels are the plainneſt parts of 


the New Teſtament ; and their authenticity is moſt 
completely proved. They are therefore beſt fitted for 
common readers. Nor will it be denied, we preſume, 
that our Saviour taught all the doctrines of the Chrit- 


tian religion himſelf ; that he repeated them on different 


occaſions, and inculcated them with an earneſtneſs pro- 
portionable to their importance. The Epiltles are to be 
conſidered as a commentary on the eſſential doctrines of 
the Goſpel, adapted to the ſituation and circumſtances of 
particular churches, and perhaps ſometimes explaining 
doctrines of inſerior importance. 1. The eſſential doc- 
trines are therefore firſt to be ſought for in the Goſpels, 


and to be determined by the number of times they occur. 
2. They are to be ſought for, in the next place, in the un- 


controverted Epiſtles, in the ſame manner. 3. No eſſential 


doctrine ought to be founded on a ſingle paſſage, nor 


on the authority of a controverted Epiſtle. 

That Peter was old, and near his end, when he 
wrote this Epiſtle, may be inferred from chap. i. 14. 
« Knowing that ſhortly I muſt put off this tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jeſus has ſhewn me.” Lardner thinks 


it was written ſoon after the former. Others, perhaps 


with more accuracy, date itin 67. 


The general deſign of this Epiſtle is, to confirm the De 8 


doctrines and inſtructions delivered in the former; „ co it. 


excite the Chriſtian converts to adorn, and Redfaftly ad- 
| Y 2 here 


ſign &f © * 
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here to their holy religion, as a Cl 
from God, notwithſtanding the artifices of falſe teach- 
ers, whoſe character is at large deſcribed ; or the per- 
ſecution of their bitter and inveterate enemies.“ 
The firſt Epiſtle of John is aſcribed by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of the ancients to the beloved dilciple of our 


Lord. It is referred to by Polycarp, is quoted by 
Papias, by Irenzus, and- was received as genuine by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, by Dionyſius of Alexandria, 


by Cyprian, by Origen, and Euſebius. There is ſuch 


a reſemblance between the ſtyle and ſentiments of this 
Epiltle and thoſe of the Goſpel according to John, as 
to afford the higheſt degree of internal evidence that 
they are the compoſition of the fame author. In the 
{tyle of this apoſtle there is a remarkable peculiarity, 
and eſpecially in this Epiſtle. His ſentences, conſidered 
ſeparately, are exceeding clear and intelligible z but 
when we ſearch for their connection, we frequently 
meet with greater difficulties than we do even in the 
Epiſtles of St Paul. The principal ſignature and cha- 
racteriſtie of his manner is an artleſs and amiable fim- 
plicity, and a ſingular modeſty and candour, in conjunc- 
tion with a wondertul ſablimity of ſentiment. His con- 
ceptions are apparently delivered to us in the order in 
which they aroſe to his own mind, and are not the pro- 
duct of artificial reaſoning or laboured inveſtigation. 
It is impoſſible to fix with any preciſion the date of 
this Epiſtle, nor can we determine. to what perſons it 


was addreſſed. = 

The leading deſign of the apoſtle is to ſhow the in - 
ſuſkciency of faith, and the external profeſſion of reli- 
gion, ſeparate from morality ; to guard the Chriſtians 
to whom he writes againſt the deluſive arts of the cor- 
ruptors of Chriſtianity, whom he calls Antichriſt ; and 
to inculcate univerſal benevolence. His admonitions 
concerning the neceſlity of good morals, and the inef- 
ficacy of external profeſſions, are ſcattered over the 
Epiſtle, but are moſt frequent in the 1ſt, ad, and 3d 

apters. The enemies or corruptors of Chriſtianity, 
againſt whom he contends, ſeem to have denied that 
Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the Son of God (chap. ii. 22. 
v. 1.), and had actually come into the world in a human 
form (chap. iv. 2, 3.) The earneſtneſs and frequency 
with which this apollle recommends the duty of bene- 
volence is remarkable. He makes it the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQeriſtic of the diſciples of Jeſus, the only ſure 
pledge of our love to God, and the only aſſurance of 


_ eternal life, (chap, iti. 14, 15.) Benevolence was his 


favourite theme, which he affectionately preſſed upon 
others, and conſtantly practiſed himſelf. It was con- 


ſpicuous in his conduct to his great Maſter, and in the 


Teciprocal affeftion which it inſpired in his facred breaſt, 


He continued to recommend it in his laſt words. When 
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his extreme age and infirmities had ſo waſted his ſtrength 
that he was incapable to exerciſe the duties of his of. 
fice, the venerable old man, anxious to exert in the ſer- 
vice of his Matter the little ſtrength which Rill remain- 
ed, cauſed himſelf to be carried to church, and, in the 
midſt of the congregation, he repeated theſe words, 
« Little children, love one another.” | 

It has been obſerved by Dr Mill that the ſecond and 
third Epiſtles of John are ſo ſhort, and reſemble the firſt 
ſo much in ſentiment. and ityle, that it is not worth 
while to contend about them. The ſecond Epiſtle con- 
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in the 1 Evittle, in which the 2 

ciſely the ſame. | 
The fecond Epiſtle is quoted by Irenzus, and was 

received by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

mitted by Athanaſius, by Cyril of Jeruſalem, and by 


Jerome. "The ſecond is addreſſed to'a woman of dil. 
tinction whoſe name is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 


Cyria 
(raking «vp:« for a proper name), by others Eclecta. Te 
ird is inſcribed to Gaius, or Caius according to the 
Latin orthography, who, in the opinion of. Lardner, 
was an eminent Chriſtian, that lived in ſome city of 
Aſia not far from Epheſus, where St John chiefly re- 
ſided after his leaving Judea. The time of writing 
theſe two Epiſtles cannot be determined with any cet- 
tainty, They are fo ſhort that an analyſis of them is 
not neceſſary. 


verſes in his Stromata and Pedagogue. It is quoted 
once by. Tertullian about the year 200; by Origen fre- 
quently about 230. It was not however received by 
many of the ancient Chriſtians, on account of a ſuppo- 
ſed quotation from a book of Enoch. But it is not 
certain that Jude quotes any book. He only ſays that 
Enoch prophefied, ſayinr, The Lord cometh with ten thou- 
Theſe might be words of a prophecy 
preſerved by tradition, and inſerted oecaſionally in dif- 
terent writings. Nor is there any evidence that there 
was ſuch a book as Enoch's prophecies in the time of 
Jude, though a book of that name was extant in the 
ſecond and third centuries. As to the date of this 
Epiſtle nothing beyond conjecture can be produced. 

The delign of it is, by deſcribing the character 


were liable, to caution Chriſtians againſt liſtening to 
their ſuggeſtions, and being thereby perverted from the 
faith and purity of the Goſpel. | 


apoltle J. hn. 


centuries. It is referred to by the martyrs of Lyons : 
it was admitted by Juſtin Martyr as the work of the 
apoſtle John. It is often quoted by Irenæus, by The- 
ophilus biſhop of Antioch, by Clement of Alexandria, 
by Tertullian, by Origen, and by Cyprian of Carthage. 
It was alſo received by Heretics, by Novatus and his 
followers, by the Donatilts, and by the Arians. For 
the firſt two centuries no part of the New Teſtament 
was more univerſally acknowledged, or mentioned with 
higher reſpeq. But a diſpute having ariſen about the 
millennium, Caius with ſome others, about the year 
212, to end the controverſy as ſpeedily and effectually 
as poſſible, ventured to deny the authority of the book 
which had given occaſion to it. | 

The book of Revelation, as we learn from Rev. i. 9. 
was written in the iſle of Patmos. According to th 
genera! teſtimony of ancient anthors, John was baniſhed 
into Patmos in the reign of Domitian, and reſtored by 
his ſucceſſor Nerva. But the book could not be pub- 
liſhed till after John's releaſe, when he returned to 
Epheſus. As Domitian died in 96, e 


ſenſe or language is pre - 


— 


Both were ad- 
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The Epiſtle of Jude is cited by no ancient Chriſtian pili of © 


writer extant before Clemens Alexandrinus about the Jude. [ts 
year 194 4 but this author has tranſcribed eight or ten zutchenti- 


city 


of And i 
the falſe teachers, and the puniſhments to which they fign. 


| 8 
The Apocalypſe cr Revelation has not always been ">, wah 


unanimouſly received as the genuine production of the calypſe. ls 
Its authenticity is proved, however, by authenti- 


the teſtimony of many reſpectable authors of the firit __ 


© of it. 
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Sn not commence till near che end of his reign, the Re- 
velation might therefore be publiſhed in 96 or 97. 
Here we ſhould conclude ; but as the curious reader 
Percy's May delire to be informed how the predictions revealed 
Key tothe in this book of St Jobn have uſually been interpreted 
New l eſ- and applied, we ſhall conſiſtently with our ſubject 
tament. ſybjoin a fey to the prophecies contained in the Revela- 
tion. This is extracted from the learned diſſertations of 
Dr Newton, biſhop of Briſtol (1): to which the reader 
is referred for a more full illuſtration of the ſeveral parts, 


* 
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Dr New- 


been ale. £xifted at that time; the light af the Goſpel having 
dy accom» been taken from them, not only by their herefies and 
pliſhed. dliviſions from within, but by the arms of the Saracens 
from without: And, 2. Concerning the church of 
Smyrna, that ſhe ſhall “have tribulation ten days z” 
that is, in prophetic language, ten years g. referring 
to the ecution of Diocleſian, which alone of all the 
general perſecutions laſted fo long. 
The next five chapters relate to the opening of the 
Seven Scals ; and by theſe ſeals are intimated ſo many 
different periods of the prophecy. Six of theſe ſeals 
are opened in the ſixth and ſeventh chapters, 
The firſt ſeal or period is memorable for conqueſts. 
It commences with Veſpaſian, and terminates in Nerva ; 
and during this time Judea was ſubjugated. The ſe- 
ond ſeal is noted for war and flaughter. It commences 
with Trajan, and continues through his reign, and that 
of his ſucceſſors. In this period, the Jews were entire- 
ly routed and diſperſed ; and great was the flan; hter 
and devaſtation occaſioned by the contending parties. 
The third ſeal is characteriſed by a rigorous execution 
of jultice, and an abundant proviſion of corn, wine, and 
| oil, It commences with Septimius Severus. He and 
Alexander Severus were juſt and {evere emperors, and 
at the ſame time highly celebrated for the regard 
they paid to the telicity of their people, by procu- 
ring them plenty of every thing, and particula:ly 
corn, wine, and oil. This period laſted during the 
reigns of the Septimian family. The fourth ſeal is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a concurrence of evils, ſuch as war, fa- 
mine, peltilence, and wild beaſts; by all which the Ro- 
man empire was remarkably infeſted from the reign of 
Maximin to that of Divclefian. The fifth ſeal begins 
at Diocleſian, and is ſignalized by the great perſecution, 
from whence aroſe that memorable era, the Era of 
Martyrs. With Conſtantine begins the i,) ſeal, a 
period of revolations, pictured forth by great commo- 
tions in earth and in heaven, alluding to the ſubverſion 
of Paganiſm aud the eſtablithment of Chriſtianity. This 
period laſted from the reign of Conſtantine the Great 
to that of Theodoſius the ſirſt. The ſeventh ſeal includes 
under it the remaining parts of the prophecy, and com- 
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prehends ſeven periods diſtinguiſhed by the ſounding of Scripture... 

ſeven trumpets. | W 
As the ſeals foretold the ſtate of the Roman em- 

pire before and till it became Chriſtian, ſo the trum- 

pets foreſhow the fate of it afterwards; each trumpet 

being an alarm io one nation or other, rouſing them up 

to overthrow that empire. 

Four of theſe trumpets are ſounded in the eighth 
chapter. 

At the ſounding of the firſt, Alaric and his Goths 
invade the Roman empire, beſiege Rome twice, and ſet 
it on ſtre in ſeveral places. At the ſounding of the ſe- 
cond, Attila and his Huns waſte the Roman provinces, 
and compel the eaſtern emperor Theodoſius the ſecond, 
and the weltern emperor Valentinian the third, to ſub- 
mit to ſhameful terms. At the founding of the third, 
Genlſeric and his Vandals arrive from Atrica ; ſpoil and 
plunder Rome, and fet ſail again with immenſe wealth 
and innumerable captives. At the ſounding of the 
fourth, Odoacer and the Heruli put an end to the very 
name of the weltern empire.; Theodoric founds the 
kingdom of the a a8 in Italy ; and at laſt Italy 
becomes a province of the eaſtern empire, Rome being 
governed by a duke under the exarch of Ravenna. 
As the foregoing trumpets relate chiefly to the down. 
fal ot the weſtern empire, ſo do the two following to 
that of the eaſtern. They are ſounded in the ninth, 
tenth, and part of the eleventh chapters. Ar the ſound- 
ing of the fifth trumpet, Mahomet, that blazing ſtar, ap- 
pears, opens the bottomleſs pit, and with his locuſts the 
Arabians darkens the ſun and air. And at the ſounding 
of the ſixth, a period nat yet finiſhed, the tour angels, 
that is, the four fultans, or leaders of the Turks and 
Othmans, are looſed from the river Euphrates. The 
Greek or Eaſtern empire was cruelly © hurt and tor - 
mented”? under the fiſth trumpet ; but under the ſixth, 
it was “ ſlam,” and utterly deſtroyed. 

The Latin or Weſtern Church not being reclaim- 
ed by the ruin of the Greek or Eaſtern, but ſtill 
perſiſting in that idolatry and wickednels ; at the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter, and under the ſound of 
this ſixth trumpet, is introduced a viſion preparative to 
the prophecies reſpecting the Weltern Church, wherein 
an angel is repreſented, having in his hand a little book, 
ar codicil, deſcribing the calamities that ſhould overtake 
that church. The meaſuring of the temple thows, that 
during all this period there will be ſome true Chriſtians, 
who will conform themſelves to the rule of God's word, 
even whilſt the outer court, that is, the external and 
more extenſive part of this temple or church, is trodden 
under foot by Gentiles, i. e. ſuch Chriſtians as, in their 
idolatrous worſhip and periecuting practice, reſemble 
and outdo the Gentiles themſelves. Yet againſt theſe 
corrupters of religion there will always be ſome true 
witnefſes to proteſt, who, however they may be over. 
borne at times, and in appearance reduced to death, yet 
will ariſe again from time to time, till at laſt they tri- 
umph and gloriouſly aſcend. The eleventh chapter 
concludes with the ſounding of the ſeventh trumpet. Y 
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In the tweltth chapter, by the woman bearing a man- 
child is to be underſtood the Chriſtian church ; by the 
great red dragon, the heathen Raman empire z by the 


man- child whom the woman bore, Conſtantine the 


the Chriſt tan and Heathen religions. 


| horned beaſt therefore repreſents the 


Great; and by the war in heaven, the conteſts between 


In the thirteenth chapter, by the 
heads and ten horns, unto whom the dragon gave his 
power, ſeat, and great authority, is to be underſtood, 
not Pagan but Chriſtian, not imperial but papal Rome ; 


ſubmit again to the religion of the dragon, "The ten- 
omiſh church 
and ſtate in general: but the beaſt with two horns like 
a lamb is the Roman clergy z and that image of the 
ten-horned beaſt, which the two horned beaſt cauſed to 
be made, and inſpired with life, is the pope 3 whoſe 
number is 666, — the numerical powers of 
the letters conſtituting the Roman name Aarwwor, La- 
tinus, or its equivalent in Hebrew, ren Romiuh. 


A 30 200 5 
A 1 ä 6 1 
T 300 40 U 
E 5 IO. ? 
I 10 IO 
N 80 400 
0 70 

E 200 

666 666 


Chapter xiv. By the lamb on mount Sion is meant 
Jeſus ; by the hundred forty and four thouſand, his 
church and followers ; by the angel preaching the ever- 
laſting Goſpel, the firſt principal effort made towards a 
ref rmation by that public oppoſition formed againſt the 
worſhip of ſaints and images by emperors and biſhops in 
the eighth and niath centuries z by the angel crying, 
« Babylon is fallen,” the Waldenſes and Albigenſes, 
who pronounced the church of Rome to be the Apo- 
calyptic Babylon, and denuunced her deſtruction ; and 
by the third angel, Martin Luther and his fellow re- 
formers, who proteſted againſt all the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, as deſt uctive to ſalvation. For 
an account of the doctrines and precepts contained in 
the Scriptures, ſee TyroLoGy, For proofs of their 
divine origin, ſee Reticion, Prxoynecy, and Mi- 
KACLES. 

SCRIVENER, one who draws contracts, or whoſe 
buſineſs it is to place money at intereſt. If a ſcrivener 
is intruſted with a bond, he may receive the intereſt ; 
and if he fails, the obligee ſhall bear the loſs : and fo 
it is if he receive the principal and deliver up the bond; 
for being entruſted with the ſecurity itſelſ, it muſt be 
preſumed that he is truſted with power to receive inte- 
reſt or principal ; and the giving up the bond on pay- 
ment of the money ſhall be a diſcharge thereof, But 
if a ſcrivener ſhall be entruſted with a mortgage-deed, 
he hath only authority to receive the intereſt, not the 
principal; the giving up the deed in this caſe not being 
ſufficient to reſtore the eitate, but there muſt be a re- 
conveyance, &c. It is held, where a ſcrivener puts out 
his client's m ney on a bad ſecurity, which upon in- 
qu ry might ha e been eaſily found fo, yet he cannot in 
equity be cha ged to auſwer for the money; for it is 
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beaſt with ſeven. 


in ſubmitting to whoſe religion, the world did in effect 


namia claſs 
ing under the 4oth order, Perſonate. The calyx is 


ſem ere, ſquare, about four feet high. 


9 
bere ſaid, no one would venture to put out money of 
another upon a ſecurity, if he were obliged to warrant 
and make it good in caſe a loſs ſhould happen, without 
any fraud in him. | | 
SCROBICULUS coxvpis, the fame as AnTticar- 
DIUM. 653 | 10 | | . v7 
SCROFANELLO, in ichthyology, a name by 
which ſome have called a ſmall fiſh of the Mediterra- 
nean, more uſually kaown by the name of the feor- 


8CROLL, in Hzzaivxy. See that article, chap. iv. 
ſea. 9. When the motto relates to the creſt, the ſcroll 
is properly placed above the atchievement ; otherwiſe it 
ſhould be annexed to the eſcutcheon. Thoſe of the 
order of knighthood are generally placed round ſhields. 

| SCROPHULA, the xinG's vil. See Medicines, 
n 349. | | 

SCROPHULARIA, .Fiowort, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the Yer order, belonging to the 4d 

plants; and in the natural method rank- 


quinquefid ; the corolla almoſt globoſe, and reſupinated; 
the capſule bilocular. There are ſeveral ſpecies, of 
which the molt remarkable are, 1. Vodeſa, or the com- 
mon figwort, which grows in woods and hedges. The 
root is tuberous ; the ſtalks are four or five feet high, 
and branched towards the top; the leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, and acute. The flowers are of a dark 
red colour, ſhaped like a cap or helmet; the lower lip 
greeniſh: they grow in looſe dichotomous ſpikes or ra- 
cemi at the top of the branches. The leaves have a fe- 
tid ſmell and biuer taſte. A decoction of them is ſaid 
to cure hogs ot the meaſles. An ointment made of the 
root was formerly uſed to cure the piles and fcrophu- 
lous ſores, but is at preſent out of practice. 2. Aqua- 
tica, water - ſigwort, ar betony, The root is fibrous; 
are, The leaves 
are oppolite, elliptical, pointed, flightly ſcalloped, on 
decurrent toctitaiks. Flowers purple, in looſe naked 
ſpikes. It grows on the ſides of rivulets and other 
wet places, and has a ietid ſmell, though not ſo ſtrong 
as the preceding. The leaves are uſed in medicine as 2 
corrector of ſena, and in powder to promote ineezing. 
3. Scorodonia, or "baim-leaved figwort. The ſtem is 
ere, ſquare, about two fect high. The leaves are 
oppolite, doubly ierrated, The \ vi are duſky pur- 
ple, in compoſite bunches. It grows on the banks of 
rivulets, &c. in Coruwall. 4. Yernalis, or yellow fig- 


wort. The ſtalks are ſquare, hairy, brown, about two 


feet high. The leaves-are heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, hai- 
ry, indented, oppoſite. The flowers are yellow, on 
ſingle forked tootſtalks from the alæ of the leaves. It 
grows in hedges in Surry. 

 SCROTUM.. See AnaTonr, ne 107. 

SCRUPI, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 
follils, formed in detached maſſes, without any craſts ; 
of no determinate figure or regular ſtructure; and com- 
poſed of a cryſtalline or ſparry matter, debated by an 
admixture of earth in various proportions, Under this 
claſs are comprehended, 1. The telaugia. 


dia. 3. The lithozugia. 4. The jaſpides or jaſpers. 


SCRUPLE, ScxvevLus, or Scrupulum, the leaſt 


of the weights uſed by the ancients, which amongſt 
the Romans was the 24th part of an ounce, or the 3d 


part of a dram. The ſcruple is ſtill a weight among 


2. The petri- 


Berobic. 
* bus 
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Scrople, containing che 3d part. of 2 dram, or 20 grains. 
Scrutiny» * — go. 24 grains. oe IL 
——— sabe in Chaldean chronology, is part of 
an hour, called by the Hebrews bhelalin. Theſe ſcruples 
are much uſed by the Jews, Arabs, and other eaſter 
people, in computations of time. . 

\ Scaurizs of half Duration, an arch of the moon's or- 
bit, which the moon's centre deſcribes from the begin- 
ning of an eclipſe to its middle. 

Senor of {mmerfion or Incidence; an arch of the 
moon's orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the be- 
ginning of the eclipſe to the time he its centre falls 
into the ſhadow. ' , 

Scavrrse of Emerfion, an arch of the moon's orbit, 
which her centre deſcribes in the time from the firit 
emerſion of the moon's limb to the end of the eclipl-. 
SCRUTINY, {Scratinium), in the primitive church, 


* 


of Lent, on the catechumens, who were to receive bap- 
tiſm on the Eaſter-day. The ſcrutiny was pertormed 
with a great many ceremonies. Exorciſms and prayers 
were made over the heads of the catechumens ; and on 
Palm Sunday, the Lord's Prayer and Creed were given 
them, which they were afterwards made to rehearſe. 
This cuſtom was more in ule in the church of Rome 
than anywhere elſe ; though it appears, by ſome miſſals, 
to have been likewiſe uſed, though much later, in the 
Galhkcan church. It is fuppoſed to have ceaſed about 
the year 860. Some traces of this practice ſtill re- 
main at Vienne, in Dauphiné, and at Liege. 

+ ScxvTiny is alſo uſed, in the canon law, for a tick- 
et or little paper billet, wherein at elections the electors 
write their votes privately, ſo as it may not be known 
for whom they vote. Among us the term ſcrutiny is 
chiefly uſed for a tri peruſal and examination of the 
ſeveral votes baſtily taken at an election; in order to 
find out any irregularities committed therein, by un- 
qualified voters, &c. 


8 the art of carving wood or hewing ſtone into ima- 
ges. It is an art of the moſt remote antiquity, 
being practiſed, as there is reaſon to believe, before the 
general deluge. We are induced to aſſigu it to this 
early origin, by confidering the expedients by which, 
in the rk ſtages of ſociety, men have everywhere ſup- 
plied the place of alphabetic characters. Theſe, it is 
univerſally known, have been picture-writing, ſuch as 
that of the Mexicans, which, in the progrels ot refine- 
ment and knowledge, was gradually improved into the 
hier oglyphics of the Egyptians and other ancient na- 
tions. See HitroOGLYPHics. | 
That mankind. thould have lived near 1700 years, 
from the creation of the wi rld to the flood of Noah, 
with--ut falling upon any method to make their concep- 
tions permanent, or to communicate them to a diltance, 
is extremely improbable ; eſpecially when we call to 
mind hat ſuch methods of w:iting have been found, in 
m dern times, among people much leſs enlightened than 
thole mult have been who were capable of building 
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an examination or probation practiſed in the laſt week ail. 


SCU 
SCRUTORE, or Scxuroiz (from the French «/ 
eritoire), a kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening. | 
downwards, f-r conveniency of writing on, &c. 
SCRY, in falconry, denotes a large flock of fowl. 
SCUDDING, the movement by which a ſhip is car- 
ried precipitately before a tempeſt. As a ſhip flies with 
amazing rapidity through the water whenever this ex- 
pedient is put in practice, it is never attempted in a 
contrary wind, unleſs when her condition renders her 
incapable of ſultaining the mutual effort of the wind 
and waves any longer on her fide, without being ex- 
poſed to the molt imminent danger of being overſet. 
A ſhip either icuds with a fail extended on her fore. 
maſt, or, if the ſtorm is exceſſive, without any ſail : 
which, in the ſea-phraſe, is called ſcudding under bite 
pots. In floops and ſchooners, and other tmall veficl-, 
the ſail employed for this purpoſe is called the /quarc- 
In large ſhips, it is either the foreſail at large, 
reefed, or with its gooſe wings extended, accordin 
to the degree of the tempeſt ; or it is the fore-top ſail? 
cloſe reeted, and lowered on the cap; which laſt is 
particularly uſed when the ſea runs fo high as to be- 
calm the foreſail occaſionally, a circumſtance which ex- 
poſes the ſhip to the danger of broaching-to. The prin- 
cipal hazards incident to icudding are generally, a poop- 


ing ſea; the difficulty of ſteering, which expoſes the 


veſſel perpetually to the riſk of broaching-to ; and the 
want of futhcient ſea · room. A fea ſtriking the ſhip 
violently on the ſtern may daſh it inwards, by which 
ſne muſt inevitably founder. In broaching to (that is, 
inclining ſuddenly to windward), ſhe is threatened with 
being immediately overturned ; and, for want of ſea- 
room, ſhe is endangered by ſhipwreck on a lee ſhore, a 
circumſtance too dreadtul to require explanation. 
SCULPONEZ, among the Romans, a kind of 
ſhoes worn by flaves of both ſexes. Theſe ſhoes were 
only blocks of wood made hollow, like the French ſa- 
bots. a ; : 
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ſuch a veſſel as the ark. But if the antediluvians were 

acquainted with any kind of writing, there can be little 

doubt of its being hieroglyphical writing. Mr Bryant 

has proved that the Chaldeans were poſſe ſſed of that art 

before the Egyptians ; and Beroſus “ informs us, that Apud 

a delineation of all the monſtrous forms which inhabit- Syncellum, 

ed the chaos, when this earth was in that ſtate, was to P: 37- 

be ſeen in the temple of Belus in Babylon. This deli- 

neation, as he deſcribes it, mult have been a hiſtory in 

hieroglyphical characters; for it confiſt:d of human fi- 

gures with wings, with two heads, an | ſome with the 

horns and legs of goats. This is exactly ſimilar to the 

hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians; and it was 

preſerved, our author ſays, both in drawings and engra- 

wings in the temple of the god of Babylon. As Chal- 

dee was the firit peopled region of the earth aſter the 

flood, and as it appears from Pliny , as well as from + Hiſt 

Beroſus, that the art of engraving upon bricks baked Nat. lib. ” 

in the ſun was there carried to a conſiderable degree of cap. 56. 

Perfection at a very early period, the probability cer- 
tainly 


8 C U 1 ÞB: 
tainly is, that the Chaldeans derived the art of hierogly- 
phieal writing, and conſequently the rudiments of the 
art of ſculpture from their antediluvian anceltors. f 

It is generally thought that ſculpture had its origin 
from idolatry, as it was found neceſſary to place before 
the people the images of their gods to enliven the fer- 
vour of their devotion : but this is probably a miſtake. 
The worſhip of the heavenly bodies, as the only gods 
of the heathen nations, prevailed ſo long before the deifi- 
cation of dead men was thought of (ſee Pot xruxis u), 
that we cannot ſuppoſe mankind to have been, durin 
all that time, ignorant of the art of hieroglyphical wri- 
ting. But the deification of departed heroes undoubt- 
edly gave riſe to the almoſt univerſal praQice of repre- 
ſenting the gods by images of a human form; and 
theretore we muſt conclude, that the elements of ſculp- 
ture were known before that art was employed to en- 
liven the devotion of idolatrous worſhippers, The py- 
ramids aud obeliſks of Egypt, which were probably 
temples, or rather altars, dedicated to the ſun (ſee Py- 
RAMID), Were covered from top to bottom with hiero- 
glyphical emblems of men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and 
reptiles, at a period prior to that in which there is any 
unexceptionable evidence that mere {tatue-worſhip pre- 
vailed even in that nurſery of idolatry. 

But though it appears thus evident that picture- 
writing was the firſt employment of the ſculptor, we 
are far from imagining that idojatrous worſhip did not 
contribute to carry his art to that perfeion which it 
attained in ſome of the nations of antiquity. Even in 
the dark ages of Europe, when the other fine arts were 
almoſt extinguiſhed, the mummery of the church of 
Rome, and the veneration which ſhe taught. for her 
ſaivts and martyrs, preſerved among the Italians fome 
veſtiges of the ſiſter-arts of ſculpture and painting; and 
therefore, as human nature is everywhere the ſame, it is 
reaſonable to believe that a ſimilar veneration for he- 
roes and demigods would, among the ancient nations, 
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have a ſimilar effect. But if this be ſo, the preſump- 


tion is, that the Chaldeans were the firſt who invented 
the art of hewing blocks of wood and ſtone into the fi- 
cures of men and other animals; for the Chaldeans were 
unqueſtionably the firſt idolators, and their early pro- 
greſs in ſculpture is confirmed by the united teſtimonies 
of Beroſus, Alexander Polyhiſtor, Apollodorus, and 
Pliny ; not to mention the eaſtern tradition, that the 
father of Abraham was a ſtatuary. 

Againſt this concluſion Mr Bromley, in his late Hiſ- 
tory of the Fine Arts, has urged ſome plauſible argu- 
ments. In ſtating theſe he proſeſſes not to be original, 
or to derive his information from the fountain-head of 
antiquity. He adopts, as he tells us, the theory of a 
French writer, who maintains, that in the year of the 
world 1949, about 300 years after the deluge, the 
Scythians under Brouma, a deſcendant of Magog the 
ion of Japhet, extended their conqueſts over the greater 
part of Aſia, According to this ſyſtem Brouma was 
not only the civilizer of India, and the author of the 
braminical dectrines, but alſo diffuſed the principles of 
the Scythian mythology over Egypt, Phœnicia, Greece, 
and the continent of Aſia. ' | 

Of theſe principles Mr Bromley has given us no di- 
ſtinct enumeration : the account which he gives of them 

is not to be found in one place, but to be collected from 
a variety of diſtant paſſages. In attempting therefore 
4 
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to preſent- the ſubſtance of his feattered hints in one 
view, we will not be confident that we have omitted 
none of them. The ox, ſays he, was the Scythian em- 
blem of the generator of animal life, and hence it be- 
came the principal divinity of the Arabians. The ſer- 
pent was the ſymbol of the ſource of intelligent nature. 
Theſe were the common points of union in all the firſt 
religions of the earth. From Egypt the Iſraelites car- 
ried with them a religious veneration for the ox and the 
ſerpent. Their veneration for the ox appeared-ſoon af- 
ter they marched into the wilderneſs, when in the ab- 
ſence of Moſes they called upon Aaron to make them 
gods which ſhguld go before them. The idea of ha- 
ving an idol g .go before them, ſays our author, was 
completely Scythian ;-for ſo the Scythians acted in all 
their progreſs through Aſia, with this difference, that 
their idol was a liviog animal. The Iſraelites having 
gained their favourite god, which was an ox (not a calf 
as it is rendered in the book of Exodus), next pro- 
ceeded to hold a feſtival, which was to be accompa- 
nied with dancing ; a ſpecies of gaiety common in the 
feſtivals which were held in adoration of the emblematic: 
Urotal or ox in that very part of Arabia near Mount 
Sinai where this event took place. It is mentioned 
too as a curious and important fact, that the ox which 
was revered in Arabia was called Adonai, Accordingly 
Aaron announcing the feaſt to the ox or golden calt,. 
ſpeaks thus, to-morrow is a feaft to Adonai, which is in 
our tranſlation rendered to the Lord. In the time of 
Jeroboam we read of the golden calves ſet up as objects 
of worſhip at Bethel and Dan. Nor was the reverence 
paid to the ox confined to Seythbia, to Egypt, and to 
Aſia; it extended much farther. The ancient Cimbri, 
as the Scythians did, carried an ox of bronze before 
them on all their expeditions, Mr Bromley alſo in- 
forms us, that as great reſpe& was paid to the livin 
ox among the Greeks as was offered to its ſymbo 
among other nations. K | * 
The emblem of the ſerpent, continues Mr Bromley, 
was marked yet more decidedly by the expreſs direc- 
tion of the Almighty. That animal had ever been 
canſidered as emblematic of the ſupreme generating 
power of intelligent life : And was that idea, fays he, 
diſcouraged, ſo far as it went to be a ſign or ſymbol of 
life, when God ſaid to Moſes, * Make thee a brazen 
ſerpent, and ſet it upon a pole, and it ſhall come to paſs 
that every one who is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
{ball live.” In Egypt the ſerpent ſurrounded their Iſis 
and Oſiris, the diadems of their princes, and the bon- 
nets of their prieſts. The ſerpent made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in Grecian ſculpture. The fable of Echidne, 
the mother of the Scythians, gave her figure termina- 
ting as a ſerpent to all the faunders of ſtates in Greece; 
from which their earlieſt ſculptors repreſented in that 
form the Titan princes, Cecrops, Draco, and even Eric- 
thonius. Beſide the ſpear of the image of Minerva, 
which Phidias made for the. citadel of Athens, he pla- 
* a ſerpent, which was ſuppoſed to guard that god- 
els, 

The ſerpent was combined with many other figures. 
It ſometimes was-coiled round an egg as an emblem 
of the creation; ſometimes round a trident, to ſhow 
its power aver the ſea ; ſometimes it encircled a flam- 
beau, to reprefent life and death. 5 

In Egypt, as well as in Scythia and India, the di- 
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vanity was repreſented on the leaves of the tamara or 
lotus. Pan was worſhipped as a god in that country, 
as well as over the eaſt. Their ſphinxes, and all their 
combined figures of animal creation, took their origin 
from the mother of the Scythians, who brought forth 
an offspring that was half a womaa and half a ſerpent. 
Their pyramids and obeliſks aroſe from the idea of 
flame z the firſt emblem of the ſupreme principle, in- 
troduced by the Scythians,- and which even the influ- 
ence of Zoroaſter and the magi could not remove. 

We are told that the Bacchus of the Greeks is de- 
rived from the Brouma of the Indians ; that both are 
repreſented as ſeated on a ſwan ſwimming over the 
waves; to indicate that each was the god of humid na- 
ture, not the god of wine, but the good of waters. The 
mitre of Bacchus was ſhaped like balf an egg ; an em- 
blem taken from this circumſtance, that at the creation 
the egg from which all things ſprung was divided in 
the middle. Pan alſo was revered among the Scythians ; 
and from that people were derived all the emblems by 
which the Greeks reprelented this divinity. 

It would be tedious to follow our author through 
the whole of. this ſubjet ; and were we to ſubmit to 
the lahour of collecting and arranging his ſcattered ma- 
terials, we ſhould ſtill view his ſyſtem with ſome degree 
of ſuſpicion. It is drawn, as he informs us, from the 
work of M. D' Ancarville, intitled, Recherches fur I Ori- 
gine, PEſprit, et les Progres, des Arts de la Grece. 

To form concluſions concerning the origin of nations, 
the riſe and progres of the arts and ſciences, without 
the aid of hiſtorical evidence, by analogies which are 
ſometimes accidental, and aften Fancifal, is a mode 
of reaſoning which cannot readily be admitted. There 
may indeed, we acknowledge, be reſemblances in the re- 
lizion, language, manners, and cuſtoms, of different na- 
tions, ſo ſtriking and ſo numerous, that to doubt of 
their being deſcended from the ſame ſtock would ſavour 
of ſcepticiſm, But hiſtorical theories muſt not be 
adopted raſhly. We muſt be certain that the evidence 
is credible and ſatisfatory before we proceed to deduce 
any concluſions. We mult firſt know whether the 
Scythian hiſtory itſelf be authentic, before we make 
any compariſon with the hiſtory of other nations. But 
what is called the Scythian hiſtory, every man of learn- 
ing knows to be a collection of fables. Herodotus and 
Juſtin are the two ancient writers ſrom whom we have 
the fulleſt account of that, warlike nation ; but theſe two 
hiſtorians contradict each other, and both write what 
cannot be helieved of the ſame people at the ſame pe- 
110d of their progreſs. * Juſtin tells us, that there was a 
long and violent conteſt between the Scythians and E- 
gyptians about the antiquity of their reſpective nations; 
and after ſtating the arguments on each fide of the que- 

ſtion, which, as he gives them“, are nothing to the pur- 
Poſe, he decides in favour of the claim of the Scy- 
thians. Herodotus was too. partial to the Egyptians, 
not to give them the palm of h kak and he was 
probably in the right; tor Jultin deſcribes his moſt 
ancient of nations, even in the time of Darius Hy: 
taſpes, as ignorant of all the arts of civil life. They 
occupied their land in common (ſays he), and culti- 
vated none of it. They had no houſes nor ſettled habi- 
tations, but wandered with their cattle from deſert to 
deſert, In theſe rambles they carried their wives and 
children in tumbrels covered with the ſkins of beaſts, 
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which ſerved as houſes to protect them from the ſtorms 
of winter. They were without laws, governed by the 
dictates of natural equity. They coveted not gold or 
ſilver like the reſt of mankind, and lived upon milk an«! 
honey. Though they were expoſed to extreme cold, 
and had abundance of flocks, they knew not how to 
make garments of wool, but clothed themſelves in the 
{ſkins of wild beaſts f.“ "this is the moſt favourable 
account which any ancient writer gives of the Scythi- 
ans, ByStraboy and Herodotus || they are repreſented 
as the moſt ſavage of mortals, delighting in war and 
bloodſhed, cutting the throats of all E who came 
among them, eating their fleſh, and making cups and 
pots of their ſkulls. Is it conceivable that ſuch ſava- 
ges could be ſculptors ; or that, even ſuppoſing their 
manners to have been ſuch as Jultin repreſents them, 2 
people fo ſimple and ignorant could have impoſed their 
mythology upon the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and Egyp- 
tians, whom we know by the molt incontrovertible evi- 
dence to have been great and poliſhed nations ſo early 
as in the days of Abraham? No! We could as ſoon 
admit other novelties of more importance, with which 
ſome of the preſent age pretend to enlighten the 
world, as this origin aſſigned by Mr Bromley to the art 
of ſculpture, unleſs ſupported by better authority than 
that of D*Ancarville. 

The inference of our author from the name of the 
ſacred ox in Arabia, and from the dancing and gaiety 
which were common in the religious feſtivals of the 
Arabians, appears to us to be very haſtily drawn. At 
the early period of the departure of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt, the language of the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
Arabians, differed not more from each other than do 
the different dialects of the Greek tongue which are 
found in the poems of Homer (fee PuiLorocr, ſect. 
III.); and it is certain, that for many years after the 
formation of the golden-calf, the Hebrews were (tran- 
gers to every ſpecies of idolatry but that which they 

ad brought with them from their houſe of bondage. 
See REMPHAN. | 

Taking for granted therefore that the Scythians did 
not impoſe their mythology upon the eaitern nations, 
and that the art of ſculpture, as well as hieroglyphic 
writing and idolatrous worſhip, prevailed firſt amon 
the Chaldeans, we fhall endeavour to trace the au 
of this art through ſome other nations of antiquity, till 
we bring it to Greece, where it was carried to the high- 
eſt perfection to which it has yet attained. 

The firſt intimation that we have of the art of ſculp- 
ture is in the book of Geneſis, where we are informed, 
that when Jacob, by the divine command, was return- 
ing to Canaan, his wife Rachel carried along with her 
the teraphim or idols of her father. Theſe we are aſ- 
ſured were ſmall, ſince Rachel found it ſo exfy to con- 
ceal them from her father, notwithſtanding his anxious 
ſearch, We are ignorant, however, ho theſe images 
were made, or of what materials they were compoſed. 
The firſt perſon mentioned as an artiſt of eminence is 
Bezaleel, who formed the cherubims vchich covered the 
mercy-leat. 
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6 
The Egyptians alſo cultivated the art of ſculpture ; Egyptian 
but there were two circumſtances. that obſtructed its ſculpture. 


progreſs, 1. The perſons of the Egyptians were not 
poſſeſſed of the graces of ſor m, of elegance, or of ſym- 
metry ; and of conſequence they had no perfect ſtaudard 


7 
Firſt ſtyle. 


cuſtomary in more ancient times. 
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to model their taſte. They reſembled the Chineſe in 
the caſt of their face, in their great bellies, and iti the 
clumſy rounding ef their contours. 2. They were re- 
trained by their laws to the principles and practices of 
their anceſtors, and were not permitted th introduce any 
innovations. Their ſtatues were always formed in the 
ſame ſtiff attitude, with the arms hanging perpendicular- 
ly down the ſides. What perfection were they capable of 
who knew no other attitude than that of chairmen ? 
So far were they from attempting any improvements, 
that in the time of Adrian the art continued in the 
ſame rude ſtate as at firſt ; and when their {laviſh adu- 
lation for that emperor induced them to place the ſta- 
tue of his favourite Antinous among the objects of 
their worſhip, the ſame inanimate Riffneſs in the atti- 
tude of the body and poſition of the arms was obſerved. 
We believe it will ſcarcely be neceſſary to inform our 
readers that the Egyptian ſtatue juſt now mentioned is 
very different from the celebrated ſtatue of Antinous, 
of which ſo many moulds have been taken that imita- 
tions of it are now to be met with almoſt in every cabi- 
net in Europe. 

Notwithſtanding the attachments of the Egyptians to 
ancient uſages, Winkelman thinks he has diſcovered two 
different ſtyles of ſculpture which prevailed at different 
periods. The firſt of theſe ends with the conqueſt of 
Egypt by Cambyſes. The ſecond begins at that time, 
and extends beyond the reign of Alexander the Great. 
In the firſt ſtyle, the lines which form the contour are 
ſtraight and projecting a little: the polition is Riff and 
unnatural : In fitting figures the legs are parallel, the 
feet ſqueezed together, and the arms fixed to the ſides ; 
but in the figures of women the left arm is folded 
acroſs the breaſt z the bones and muſcles are faintly 
diſcernible ; the eyes are flat and looking obliquely, and 
the eyebrows ſunk ; features which deſtroy entirely the 
beauty of the head ; the cheek-bones are high, the chin 
ſmall and piked ; the ears are generally placed higher 
than in nature, and the feet are too large and flat. In 
ſhorr, if we are to look for any model in the ſtatues of 
Egypt, it is not for the model of beauty but of defor- 
mity. The ſtatues of men are naked, only they have 
a ſhort apron, and a few folds of drapery ſurrounding 
their waiſt : The veſtments of women are only diſtin- 

uiſhable by the border, which riſes a little above the 
face of the ſtatue. In this age it is evident the 
Egyptians knew little of drapery. | 

Of the ſecond ſtyle of ſculpture practiſed among the 
Egyptians, Winkelman thinks he has found ſpecimens 
in the two figures of baſaltes in the Capitol, and in an- 
other figure at Villa Albani, the head of which has 
been renewed. The two firſt of theſe, he remarks, bear 
viſible traces of the former ſtyle, which appear eſpecially 
in the ferm of the mouth and ſhortneſs of the chin. 
The hands poſſeſs more elegance; and the feet are 
placed at a greater diſtance from one another, than was 
In the firſt and third 
figures the arms hang down cloſe to the ſides, In the 
ſecond they hang more freely, Winkelman ſuſpects 
that theſe three . have been made after the con- 
queſt of Egypt by the Greeks. They are clothed with 
a tunic, a robe, and a mantle. The tunic, which is 
puckered into many folds, deſcends from the neck to 
the ground. The robe in the firſt and third ſtatues 
{ems cloſe to the body, and is only perceptible by 


ſome little folds. It is tied under the breaſt, and co. 
vered by the mantle, the two buttons of which are 
placed under the epaulet. | 

The Antinous of the Capitol is compoſed of two 
pieces, which are joined under the haunches. But as 
all the Egyptian Ratves which now remain have been 
hewn out of one block, we muſt believe that Diodorus, 
in ſaying the ſtone was divided, and each half finiſhed 
by a ſeparate artizan, ſpoke only of a coloſſus. The 
ſame author informs us, that the Egyptians divided the 
human body into 244 parts; but it is to be regretted 
that he has not given a more minute detail of di- 
viſion. | | 

The Egyptian ſtatues were not only formed by the 
chiſel, they were alſo poliſhed with great care. Even 
thoſe on the ſummit 1 obeliſk, which could only be 
viewed at a diſtance, were finiſhed with as much labour 
and care as if they had admitted a cloſe inſpection. As 
they are generally executed in granite or baſaltes, ſtones 
of a very hard texture, it is impoſſible not to admire 
the indefatigable patience of the artiſts, 

The eye was often of different materials from the reſt 
of the ſtatue; ſometimes it was compoſed of a precious 
ſtone or metal. We are aſſured that the valuable dia- 
mond of the empreſs of Ruſſia, the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful hitherto known, formed one of the eyes of the 
famous ſtatue of Scheringham in the temple of Bra- 
ma. . 

Thoſe Egyptian ſtatues which ſtill remain are com- 
poſed of wood or baked earth : and the ſtatues of earth 
are covered with green enamel. , 

The Phenicians poſſeſſed both a character and fitua- phericia 
tion highly favourable to the cultivation of ſtatuary. ſculpture 
They had beautiful models in their own perſons, and 
their induſtrious character qualified them to attain per- 
fection in every art for which they had a taſte. Their 
ſituation raiſed a ſpirit of commerce, and commerce in- 
duced them to cultivate the arts. Their temples ſhone 
with ſtatues and columns of gold, and a profuſion of 
emeralds was everywhere ſcattered. All the great works 
of the Phenicians have been unfortunately deſtroyed ; 
but many of the Carthaginian medals are ſtill preſerved, 
ten of which are depoſited in the cabinet of the grand 
duke of Florence. But though the Carthaginians were 
a colony of Phenicians, we cannot from their works 
Judge of the merit of their anceſtors. | 10 

he Perſians made no diſtinguiſhed figure in the arts This rt! 
of deſign. They were indeed ſenſible to the charms of cultivate 
beauty, but they did not ſtudy to imitate them. Their — 
dreſs, which conſiſted of long flowing robes conceal- 
ing the whole perſon, prevented them Pom attending to 
the beauties of form. Their religion, too, which taught 
them to worſhip the divinity in the emblem of fire, and 
that it was impious to repreſent him under a human 
form, ſeemed almoſt to probibit the exerciſe of this art, 
by taking away thoſe motives which alone could give it 
dignity and value; and as it was not cuſtomary among 
them to raiſe ſtatues to great men, it was impoſſible 
that ſtatuary could fourth in Perſia. 11 

The Etrurians or ancient Tuſcans, in the opinion of Etruria 
Winkelman, carried this art to ſome degree of perfec ſcp 
tion at an earlier period than the Greeks. It is ſaid to 
have been introduced before the fiege of Troy by De- 
dalus, who, in order to eſcape the reſentment of Minos 
king of Crete, took refuge in Sicily, from whence he 

| paſſed 
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paſſed into Italy, where he leſt many monũments of his 
art. Pauſanias and Diodorus Siculus inform us, that 
ſome works aſcribed to him were to be ſeen when they 
wrote, and that theſe poſſeſſed that character of majeſ- 
ty which afterwards diſtinguiſhed the labours of Etru- 


ria. 

A character ſtrongly marked forms the chief diſtinc- 
tion in thoſe productions of Etruria which have deſcend- 
ded to us. Their ſtyle was indeed harſh and overcharg- 
ed; a fault alſo committed by Michael Angelo the ce- 
lebrated painter of modern Etruria; for it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that a people of ſoch rude manners as the 
Etrurians could communicate to their works that vivid- 
neſs and beauty which the elegance of Greeiat manners 
inſpired, On the other hand, there are many of the 
Tuſcan ſtatues which bear ſo cloſe a reſemblance to 
thoſe of Greece, that antiquarians have thought it pro- 
bable that they were conveyed from that country or 
Magna Grecia into Etruria about the time of the Ro- 
man conqueſt, when Italy was adorned with the ſpoils 
of Greece. 

Among the monuments of Etrurian art two different 
ſtyles have been obſerved. In the firſt the lines are 
ſtraight, the attitude ſtiff, and no idea of beauty ap- 
pears in the formation of the head. The contour is not 
well rounded, and the figure is too flender. The head 
is oval, the chin piked, the eyes flat, and looking 
aſquint. 

Theſe are the defects of an art in a ſtate of infancy, 
which an accompliſhed maſter could never fall into, and 
are equally conſpicuous in Gothic ſtatues as in the pro- 
ductions of: the ancient natives of Florence. They re- 
ſemble the ſtyle of the Egyptians ſo much, that one is 
almoſt induced to ſuppoſe that there had once been a 
communication between theſe two nations ; but others 
think that this ſtyle was introduced by Dedalus. 

Winkelman ſuppoſes that the ſecond epoch of this 
art commenced in Etruria, about the time at which it 
had reached its greateſt perfection in Greece, in the 
age of Phidias ; but this conjecture is not ſupported by 
any proofs. To deſcribe the ſecond ſtyle of ſculpture 
among the Etrurians, is almoſt the ſame as to deſcribe 
the ſtyle of Michael Angelo and his numerous imita- 
tors. The joints are ſtrongly marked, the muſcles 
raiſedy the bones diſtinguiſhable ; but the whole mien 
harſh. In deſigning the bone of the leg, and the ſepa- 
ration of the muſcles of the calf, there is an elevation 
and ſtrength above life. The ſtatues of the gods are de- 
ſigned with more delicacy. In forming them, the artiſts 
were anxious to ſhow that they could exerciſe their 
power without that violent diſtenſion of the muſcles 
which is neceſſary in the exertions of beings merely 
human, but in general their attitudes are unnatural, and 
the actions ſtrained. If a ſtatue, for inſtance, hold any 
thing with its fore-fingers, the reſt are ſtretched out in 
a ſtiff poſition, | | 

According to ancient hiſtory, the Greeks did not 
emerge from the ſavage ſtate till a long time after the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Indians, had arrived at a 
conſidecable devree of civilization. The original rude 
inhabitants of Greece were civilized by colonies which 
arrived among them, at different times, from Egypt 
and Phenicia. Theſe brought along with them the ro- 
ligion, the letters, and the arts of their parent coun- 


for beauty, or were more anxious to improve it. 


SCULPTURE, 


tries: and if ſculpture had its origin from the worſhip 
of idols, there is reaſon to believe that it was one of 
the ts which were thus imported; for that the gods 
of Cceece were of Egyptian and Phenician extraction 
is a fact incontrovertitle ; (ſee MysTzr1ss, MyTHho- 
LoGY, PniLoLOGY, ſect. 7. Puitosorny, n“ 19, and 
Fitax.) The original ſtatues of the gods, however, 
were very rude. The earlieſt objects of idolatrous wor- 
ſhip have everywhere been the heaven'!y bodies; and the 
ſymbols conſecrated to them were generally pillars of a 
conical or pyramidal _ It was not till hero-wor- 
ſhip was engrafted on the planetary, that the ſculptor 
thought of giving to the ſacred ſtatue any part of the 
human form (ſee Por vrutisu, n“ 19, 23); and it 
appears to have been about the era cf their revolution 
in idolatry that the art of ſculpture was introduced 
among the Greeks. The firſt repreſentations of their 
gods were round ſtones placed upon cubes or pilla:s ; 
and theſe ſtones they afterwards formed roughly, ſo as 
to give them ſomething of the appearance of a head. 
Agreeable to this deſcription was a Jupiter, which Pau- 
ſanias ſaw in Tegeum, in Arcadia. Theſe repreſenta- 
tions were called Hermes; not that they repreſented 
Mercury, but from the word herma, which ſignified : 
rough ſtone. It is the name which Homer gives to 
the ſtones which were uſed to fix veſſels to the ſhore. 
Pauſanias faw at Pheres 30 deities made of unformed 
blocks or cubical ſtones. The Lacedemonians repre - 
ſented Caſtor and Pollux by two parallel poſts; and 
a tranſverſe beam was added, to expreſs their mutual 
affection. | 

If the Greeks derived from foreign nations the rudi- 
ments of the arts, it muſt redound much to their ho- 
nour, that in a few centuries they carried them to ſuc!: 
wonderful perfection as entirely to eclipſe the fame ot 
their maſters. It is by tracing the progreſs of ſculpture 
among them that we are to ſtudy the hiſtory of this 
art; and we ſhall ſee its origin and ſucceſſive improve- 
ments correſpond with nature, which always operates 
ſlowly and gradually. 


View or Gatciax SCULPTULE, 


Tut great ſuperiority of the Greeks in the art of 
ſculpture may be aſcribed to a variety of cauſe:. The 
influence of climate over the human body is fo ſtriking, 


man who has reflected on the ſubject. 


polar regions, are unfavourable to beauty. It is only 
in the mild climates of the temperate regions that it 
appears in its moſt attractive charms. Perhaps no 
country in the world enjoys a more ſerene air, leſs taint- 
ed with miſts and vapours, or poſſeſſes in a higher de- 
gree that mild and genial warmth which can unfeld and 


expand the human body int» all the fymmetry cf mu! 


cular firength, and all the delicacies of female beauty in 
greater perfection, than the happy glimate cf Greece ; 
and never was there any people that had a greater taſte 
Ot 
the four wiſhes of Sin enides, the ſecond was to have 
a handſome figure. The love of beauty was ſo great 
among the Lacedemonian women, that they kept in 
their chambers the ſtatues of Nereus, of Narciilus, ot 

h 2 3 Hyra- 
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which pro- 
moted tl. 
that it muſt have fixed the attenticn of every thinking art of 
The violent ſculpture in 
heats of the torrid zone, and the exceſſive cold of the e. 
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Hyacinthus, and of Caſtor and Pollux ; hoping that by 
often contemplating them they might have beautiful 
children. Yer; 6 
There was a variety of circutnſtances in the noble and 
virtuous freedom of the Grecian manners that rendered 
theſe models of beauty peculiarly ſubſervient to the 
cultivation of the fine arts. 'There were no tyrannical 
laws, as among the Egyptians, to check their progrels. 
They had the beſt opportunities to ſtudy them in the 
public places, where the youth, who needed no other vail 
than chaſtity and purity of manners, performed. their 
various exerciſes quite naked. They bad the ſtrongeſt 
motives to cultivate ſculpture, for a ſtatue was the 
higheſt honour which public merit could attain, It was 
an honour ambitiouſly ſought, and granted only to 
thoſe who had diltinguiſhed themſelves in the eyes of 
their fellow citizens. As the Greeks preferred natural 
qualities to acquired accompliſhments, they decreed the 
firſt rewards to thoſe who excelled in agility and ſtrength 
of body. Statues were oſten raiſed to wreſtlers. Even 
the molt eminent men of Greece, in their youth, ſought 
renown in gymnaſtic exerciſe. Chryſippus and Cle- 
anthes diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the public games 
betore they were known as philoſophers. * Plato appear- 
ed as a wreſtler both at the Iſthmian and Pythian games 
and Pythagoras carried off the prize at Elis, (ſ-e Py- 
THAGORAS.) The paſſion by which they were inſpired 
was the ambition of having their ſtatutes erected in the 
moſt ſacred place of Greece, to be ſeen and admired by 
the whole people. The number of ſtatues erected on 
different occaſions was immenſe ; of courſe the number 
of artiſts muſt have been great, their emulation ardent, 


and their progreſs rapid. 
As molt of their ſtatues were decreed for thoſe who 


vanquiſhed in the public games, the artiſts had the op- 
portunity of ſeeing excellent models; for thoſe who 
ſurpaſſed in running, boxing, and hrs mult in ge- 
neral have been well formed, yet would exhibit different 
kinds of beauty. 

The high eſtimation in which ſculptors were held 
Was very 3 to their art. Socrates declared the 
artiſts the only wiſe men. An artiſt could be a legiſla- 
tor, a commander of armies, and might hope to have 
his ſtatue placed beſide thoſe of Miltiades and Themiſ- 
tocles, or thoſe of the gods themſelves. Beſides, the 
honour and ſucceſs of an artiſt did not depend on the 
caprice of pride or of ignorance. The productions of 
art were eltimated and rewarded by the greateſt ſages 
in the general aſſembly of Greece, and the ſculptor who 


mad executed his work with ability and taſte was con- 
| tident of obtaining immortality. 


It was the opinzon of Winkelman, that liberty was 
highly favourable to this art; but, though liberty is 
abtolutely neceſſary to the advancement of ſcience, it 
may be doubted whether the fine arts owe their im- 
provement to it. Sculpture flouriſhed moſt in Greece, 
when Pericles exerciſed the power of a king; and in 
the reign of Alexander, when Greece was conquered. 
It attained no perfection in Rome till Auguſtus had en- 
{laved the Romans. It revived in Italy under the pa- 
tronage of the family of Medici, and in France under 
the deſpotic rule of Louis XIV. It is the love of 
beauty, luxury, wealth, or the patronage of a powerful 
individual, that promotes the progreſs of this art. 

It will now be proper to give a particular account of 


the idew which tn Gra ae iabes ts 


ſtandard of beauty in the different parts of the human Gr 


body. 
which they chiefly admired is peculiar to dignified 
beauty. 
by ſuch flight and gentle infletions agare ſcarcely di- 
ſtinguiſhable from a ſtraight line. In the figures of wo- 
men and young perſons, the forehead and noſe form a 
line approaching to a perpendicular. | 
Ancient writers, as well as artiſts, aſſure us that the 


Greeks reckoned a ſmall forehead a mark of beauty, The fr 


and a high forchead a deformity. From the ſame idea, 
the Circais wore their hair hanging down over their 
foreheads almoſt to their eyebrows. To give an oval 
form to the countenance, it is neceſſary 7 gh the hair 
ſhould cover the forehead, and thus make a curve about 
the temples ; otherwiſe the face, which terminates in an 
oval form in the inferior part, will be angular in the 
Eigher part, and the proportion will be deſtroyed. This 
rounding of the forehead may be ſeen in all handſome 
perſons, in all the heads of ideal beauty in ancient ſta- 
tues, and eſpecially in thoſe of youth. It has been 
overlooked, however, by modern ſtatvaries. Bernini, 
who modelled a ſtatue of Louis XIV. in his youth, 
turned back the hair from the forehead. 


It is generally agreed that large eyes are beamiful ; Th: 


but their ſize is of leis importance in ſculpture than 
their form, and the manner in which they ae enchaſed. 
In ideal beauty, the eyes are always ſunk deeper than 
they are in nature, and conſequently the eyebrows 
have a greater projection. But in large ſtatues, placed 
at a certain diſtance, the eyes, which are of the {ame 
colour with the reſt of the head, would have little effect 
if they were not ſunk. By deepening the cavity of the 
eye, the ſtatuary increaſes the light and ſhade and thus 
gives the head more life and expreſſion. The fame prac- 
Tice is uſed in ſmall ſtatues. The eye is a characteriſ- 
tic feature in the heads cf the different deities. In the 
ſtatues of Apollo, Jupiter, and Juno, the eye is large and 
round. In thoſe of Pallas they are alſo large; but by 
lowering the eyelids, the virgin air and eee of mo- 
deſty are delicately marked. Venus has ſmall eyes, and 
thz lower eyelid being raiſed a little, gives them a lan- 
guiſhing look and an enchanting ſweetneſs. It is only 
neceſſary to ſee the Venus de Medicis to be couvinced 
that large eyes are not eſſential to beauty, eſpecially if 
we compare her ſmall eyes with thoſe which reſemble 
them in nature. The beauty of the eyebrows conſiſts 
in the fineneſs of the hair, and in the ſharpneſs of the 
bone which covers chem; and maſters of the art con- 
ſidered the joining of the eyebrows as a deformity, 
though it is ſometimes to be met with in ancient ſta- 
tues. 


conſtitute a fine face. The lower lip muſt be fuller 
than the upper, in order to give an elegant rounding 
to che chin. The teeth ſeldom appear, except in laugh- 
ing fatyrs. In human figures the lips are generally 
cloſe, and a little opened in the figures of tne gods. 
The lips of Venus are half open. 

In figures of ideal beauty, the Grecian artiſts never 
interrupted the rounding of the chin by introducing 4 
dimple ; for this they conſidered not as a mark of beau- 
ty, and only to be admitted to diſtinguiſh individuals. 
The dimple indeed appears in ſome ancient ſtatues, but 

antiquaries 


Grecian 
And with reſpe& to the head, the profile _ N 
t conſiſts in a line almoſt ſtraight, or marked h 
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eyes. 
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The beauty of the mouth is peculiarly neceſſary to I he moutk 
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_ #ntiquaties ſuſped it to be the work of a modern hand. The breaſts of men were large and elevated. The 34 
It is ſuſpeRed alſo, that the dimple which is ſome- breaſts of women did not poſſeſs much amplitude. The Ihe brea(b 
times found on the cheeks of ancient Ratues is a mo- figures of the deities have always the breaſts of a virgin, 224 leer 


dern innovation. Rhe beauty of which the ancients made to conſiſt in a = 


the ancients 


No pärt of the head was executed by 
ittle attention 


With more care than the ear:, though 


Bas been given to them by modern artiſts. This cha- 


. 2x 
The hair. 


racter is fo deciſive, that if we obſerve in any ſtatue 
that the ears ate not highly finiſhed, but only roughly 
marked, we may conclude with certainty that we are 
examining a modetn production. The ancients were 
very attentive to copy the preciſe form of the ear in 
taking likeneſſes. Thus, where we meet with a head 
the ears of which have a very large interior opening, 
we know it to be the head of Marcus Aurelius, 

The manner in which the ancient artiſts formed the 
hair alſo enables us to diſtinguiſh their works from 
thofe ot the moderns. On hard and coarſe ſtones the hair 
was ſhort, and appeared as if it had been combed with a 
wide comb; tor that kind of ſtone was difficult ro work, 


and could not without immenſe labour be formed into 


ed moſt 
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little cavities or dimples at the jrives of the fingers. 


and feet, 


curled and flowing haw. But the agures executed in 
marble in the molt fl-uriſhing period of the art have 
the hair curled and fl wing; at leaſt where the head 
was not intended to be an exact reſemblance, for then 
the artilt conformed to his model. In the heads of 
women, the hair was thrown back, and tied behind in a 

ives the agreeable variety of light and thade, and pro- 
3 the effects ut the clarv-obſcuro. The hair of the 
Amazons is diſpoſed in this manner. Apollo and Bac- 
chus have their hair falling down their ſhoulders; and 
young perions, till they arrived at manhood, wore their 
hair long, The colour of the hair which was reckon- 
autiful, was fair ; and this they gave without 
diſtinction to the moſt beautiful of their gods, Apollo 
and Bacchus, and likewiſe to their moſt illuſtrious he- 
roes. 

Although the ravages of time have preſerved but 
few of the hands or feet of ancient ſtatues, it is evident 
from what remains how anxious the Grecian artiſts 
were to give every perfection to theſe parts. 
hands of young perſons were moderately plump, with 
The fingers tapered very gently trom the root to the 
point, like well proportioned columns, and the joints 
were ſcarcely perceptible. The terminatiag joint was 
not bent, as it commonly appears in modern ſtatues. 

In the figures of young men the joints of the knee 
are faintly marked. Ihe knee unites the leg to the 
thigh without making any remarkable projections or 
cavities, The moſt beautiful legs and belt turned 
knees, according to Winkelman, are preſerved in the 
Apollo ones: in the Villa Borgheſe ; in the 
Apollo which has a ſwan at its feet ; and in the Bacchus 
of Villa Medicis. The ſame able connoiſſ:ur remarks, 
it is rare to meet with beautiful knees in young per- 
ſons, or in the elegant repreſentations of art. As the 


ancients did not cover the feet as we do, they gave to 


them the molt beautitul turning, and ſtudied the form 
of them with the moſt ſcrupulous attention. 


2 manner, leaving conlide: able intervals ; which 


The 


por elevation. 80 anxious were the women to re- 
emble this ſtandard, that they uſed ſeveral arts to rc- 
ſtr ain the growth of their breaſts, The breaſis of he 
nymphs and goddeſſes were never repreſented ſwelling, 
becauſe that is peculiar to thoſe women who fuckle. 
The paps of Venus contract and end in a point, this 
being conſidered as an eſſential characteriſtic of perſect 
beauty. Some of the moderns have tranſgreſſed theic 
rules, and have fal'en into great improprieties. 

The lower part of the body in the ſtatues of men 
was formed like that of the living body after a profound 
ſleep and good digeſtion. The naval was confiderab'y 
tunk, eſpecially in temale ſtatues. 


As beauty never appears in equal perfection in every Ideal 
part of the ſame individual, perfect or ideal beauty can ty, 


only be produced by ſelecting the moſt beautiful parts 
from different models ; but this mult be done with ſuch 
judgment and care, that theſe detached beauties when 
united may form the moſt exact ſymmeiry. Yet the 
ancients ſe metimes confined themielves to one indivi- 
dual, even in the moſt flonriſhing age. Theodorus, 
whom Socrates and his diſciples vilited, ſerved as a mo- 
del to the artiſts of his time. Phryne alto appears to 
have been a model to the painters and ſculptors. But 
Socrates, in his coaverſation with Parrhaſius, ſays, that 
when a perfect beauty was to be produced, the artiſts 
joined together the moſt ſtriking beauties which could 
be collected from the fineft figures. We know that 
Zeuxis, when he was going to paint Helen, united in 
one picture all the brauties of the moſt handſome women 
of Crotona. | 


2 
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Tus Grecian ſculptors, who repreſented with ſuch The dra- 


ſucceſs the moſt perfect beauty of the human form, pery of ſt» 


were not regardleſs of the drapery of their ſtatues. de 


They clothed their figures in the moſt proper ſtuff, 
which they wrought into that ſhape which was beit 
calculated to give effect to their deſign. 

The veſtments of women in Greece generally con- 
ſiſted of linen cloth, or ſome other light ſtuff, and in 
later times of ſilk and ſometimes of woollen cloth. 
They had alſo garments embroidered with gold. In 
the works of ſculpture, as well as in thole þ painting, 
one may diſtinguiſh the inen by its tranſparency aud 
ſmall united folds. The other light ſtuffs which were 
worn by the women (a) were generally of cotton pro- 
duced in the iſle of Cos ; and theſe the art of ſtatuary 
was able to diſtinguiſh from the linen veſtments. The 
cotton cloth was ſometimes ſtriped, and ſometimes em- 
belliched with a profuſion of flowers. Silk was alſo 
employed ; but whether it was known in Greece before 
the time of the Roman emperors cannot eaſily be deter- 
mined. In paintings, it is diſtinguiſhable by changing 
its colour in different lights to red, violet, and ſky-blue. 
There were two ſorts of purple; that which the Greeks 
called the calour of the fea, and Tyrian purple, which 


- reſembled lac. Woollen garments are eaſily known by 


the 


_— — — 4 — 


— 


(4) Men ſometimes wore cotton, but all who did ſo were reckoned effeminate. 
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the amplitude cf their folds. Beſides theſe, cloth of 
gold ſometimes compoſed their drapery : but it was 
not like the modern fabric, conſiſting of a thread of 
gold or of filver ſpun with a thread of ſilk ; it was com- 
poſed of gold or ſilver alone, without any mixture. 
The veſtments of the Greeks, which deſerve particu- 
lar attention, are the tunic, the robe, and the mantle. 
The tunic was that part of the dreſs which was next 
It may be ſeen in ſleeping figures, or in 
theſe in diſhabille; as in the Flora Farneie, and in the 
ſtatues of the Amazons in the Capitol. The youngeſt 
of the daughters of Niobe, who throws herſelf at her 
mother's fide, is clothed only with a tunic. It was of 
linen, or ſome other light tuff, without ſleeves, fixed 
to the ſhoulders by a button, ſo as to cover the whole 
breaſt. None but the tunics of the goddeſs Ceres and 
comedians have long ſtraight ſleeves. : 
The robes of women commonly conſiſted of two long 


The rode. pieces of woollen cloth, without any particular form, at. 
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ments. 


tached to the ſhoulders by a great many buttons, and 
ſometimes by a claſp. They had ſtraight ſleeves which 
came down to the wriſts. The young girls, as well as 
the women, faſtened their robe to their ſide by a cinc- 
ture, in the ſame way as the high-prieſt of the Jews fa- 
ſtened his, as it is ſtil] done in many parts of Greece. 
The cinfure formed on the fide a knot of ' ribbons 
ſometimes reſembling a roſe in ſhape, which has been 
particularly remarked in the two beautiful daughters of 
Niobe. In the younger of theſe the cincture is ſeen 
paſling over the ſhoulders and the back, Venus has 
two cinctures, the one paſling over the ſhoulder, and 
the other ſurrounding the waiſt. The latter is called 
ceſtus by the poets. | 

The mantle was called peplon by the Greeks, which 


The man- ſignifies properly the mantle of Pallas. The name was 


atterwards applied to the mantles of the other gods, as 
well as to thoſe of men. This part of the dreſs was not 
ſquare, as ſome have imagined, but of a roundiſh form. 
The ancients indeed ſpeak in general of ſquare mantles, 
but they received this ſhape from four taſſels which 
were affixed to them; two of theſe were viſible, and 
two were concealed under the mantle. The mantle 
was brought under the right arm, and over the lett 
ſhoulder ; ſometimes it was attached to the ſhoulder by 
two buttons, as may be ſeen in the beautiful ſtatue of 
Leucothoe at Villa Albani. 

The colour of veſtments peculiar to certain ſtatues 
to be omitted. To begin with the fi- 
gures of che gods.— The drapery ef Jupiter was red, 
that of Neptune is ſuppoſed by Winkelman to have been 
ſea-green, The ſame colour alſo belonged to the Ne- 
reids and Nymphs. The mantle of Apollo was blue 
or violet. Bacchus was drefſed in white. Martianus 
Capella aſſigns green to Cybele, Juno's veſtments were 
iky-blue, but ſhe ſometimes had a white veil. Pallas 
was robed in a flame-coloured mantle. Ina painting 
of Herculaneum, Venus is in flowing drapery of a gol- 
den yellow. Kings were arrayed in purple; prieſts in 
white; and conquerors ſometimes in ſea- green. 


With reſpe& to che head, women generally wore no 
covering but their hair ; when they willed to cover 
their head, they uſed the, corner of their mantle.— 
Sometimes we meet With veils of a fine tranſparent tex- 
ture. Old women wore a kind of bonnet upon their 
head, an example of which may be ſeen in a ſtatue in 
the Capitol, called the Prefica ; but Winkelman thinks 
it is a ſtatue of Hecuba. "1 | 

The covering of the feet conſiſted of ſhoes or ſan- 
dals. The ſandals were generally an inch thick, and 
compoſed of more than one ſole of cork. Thoſe of 


Pallas in Villa Albani has two foles, and other ſtatues 
had no leſs than five. A 5 . 


art. 


of Phidias ; the grand ſtyle, formed by that celebrated 
ſtatuary ; the beauffful, introduced by Praxitcles, A- 
pelles, and Lyſippus; and the imitative ſtyle, practiſed 
by thoſe artiſts who copied the works of the ancient 
maſters, | 

The moſt authentic monuments of the ancient ſtyle 
are medals, containing an inſcription, which leads us 
back to very diltant times. The writing is from right 
to left in the Hebrew manner ; a uſage which was aban- 
doned before the time of Herodotus. The ſtatue of 
Agamemnon at Elis, which was made by Ornatas, has 
an inſcription from right to left. This artiſan flouriſh- 
ed 50 years before Phidias ; it is in the intervening pe- 


riod therefore between theſe two artiſts, that we are to 


look for the ceſſation of this practice. The ſtatues 
formed in the ancient ſtyle were neither diſtinguilhed 
by beauty of ſhape nor by proportion, but bore a cloſe 
reſemblance to thoſe of the Egyptians and Etrurians 
(B) ; the eyes were long and flat; the ſection of the 
mouth not horizontal ; the chin was pointed ; the curls 
of the hair were ranged in little rings, and reſembled 
grains incloſed in a . of raiſins, What was ſtill 
worſe, it was impoſſible by inſpecting the head to di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſex. | 


The characters of this ancient ſtyle were theſe : The 


deſigning was energetic, but harſh; it was animated, - 


but without gracefulneſs; and the violence of the ex- 
preſſion deprived the whole figure of beauty. 
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The * ſtyle was brought to perfection by Phi- — 
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dias, Polycletus, Scopas, Alcamenes, Myron, and other 
illuſtrious artiſts. It is probable, from ſome paſſages 
of ancient writers, that in this ſtyle were preſerved ſome 
characters of the ancient manner, ſuch as the ſtraight 
lines, the ſquares and angles. The ancient maſters, 
ſuch as Polycletus, being the legiſlators of propor- 
tions, ſays Winkelman, and of conſequence thinking, 
they had a right to diſtribute the meaſures and di- 
menſions of the parts of the human body, have un- 
doubtedly ſacrificed ſome degree of the form of beauty 
to a grandeur which is harſh, in compariſon of the flow- 
ing contours and graceful forms of their ſucceſſors. — 
The molt conſiderable monuments of the grand ſtyle 
are the ſtatues of Niobe and her daughters, and a fi. 


gure 


Mt. 


— * 


— 


(5) This is a proof additional to thoſe that will be found in the articles to which we have referred, that 


the Greeks received the rudiments of the art of ſcul 
Aebted ſor the elements of ſcience. 


pture from the nations to which they were confeſſedly in- 


” | . | ; x 
WixkxeELMAn bas aſſigned four different ſtyles to this Four ſtyles 
The ancient ſtyle, which continued until the time of this art 


among the 
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gure of Pallas, to be ſeen in Villa Albani z which, bow- 


ever, mult not be confounded with the ſtatue which is 
modelled according to the firſt ſtyle, and is alſo found 
in the ſame place. The head poſſeſſes. all the charac- 
ters of dignified beauty, at the ſame time exhibiting the 
rigidneſs of the ancient ſtyle. The face is defeQive in 
racefulneſs ; yet it is evident how eaſy it would have 
en to give the features more roundneſs and grace. 
The figures of Niobe and her daughters have not, in 
the opinion of Winkelman, that auſterity of appear- 
ance which marks the age of the ſtatue of Pallas. They 
are characterized by grandeur and ſimplicity : ſo ſimple 
are the forms, that they do not appear to be the tedious 
roductions of art, but to have been created by an in- 
antaneous effort of nature. 

The third ſtyle was the graceful or beautiful. Lyſip- 

s was perhaps the artiſt who introduced this ſtyle. 

eing more converſant than his predeceſſors with the 
ſweet, the pure, the flowing, and the beautiful lines of 
nature, he avoided the ſquare forms which the maſters 
of the ſecond ſtyle had too much employed. He was 
of opinion that the uſe of the art was rather to pleaſe 
than to aſtoniſh, and that the aim of the artiſt ſhould 
be to raiſe admiration by giving delight. The artiſts 
who cultivated this ſtyle did not, however, negle& to 
ſtudy the ſublime works of their predeceſſors. They 
knew that grace is coniiſtent with the moſt dignified 
beauty, and that it poſſeſſes charms which mult ever 
pleaſe : they knew alſo that theſe charms are enhanced 
by dignity, Grace is infuſed into all the movements 
and attitudes ot their ſtatues, and it appears in the de- 
licate turns of the hair, and even in the adjuſting of the 
drapery. Every ſort of grace was well known to the 
ancients z and great as the ravages of time have been 
amongſt the works of art, ſpecimens are ſtill preſerved, 
in which can be diſtinguiſhed digniſied beauty, attractive 
beauty, and a beauty peculiar to inſants. A ſpecimen 
of dignified beauty may be ſeen in the ſtatue of one of 
the muſes in the palace of Barberini at Rome; and in 
the garden of the pape, on the Quirinal is a ſtatue of an« 
other muſe, which affords a fine inſtance of attractive 
beauty. Winkelman ſays that the moſt excellent mo- 
del of infant beauty which antiquity has tranſmitted to 
us is a ſatyr of a year old, which is preſerved, though 
a little mwilated, in Villa Albani. 

The great reputation of Praxiteles and Appelles raiſed 
an ardent emulation in their ſucceſſors, who deſpairin 
to ſurpals ſuch illuſtrious maſters, were ſatisfied with 
imitating their works. But it is well known that a 
mere imitator is always inferior to the maſter whom 
he attempts tocopy. When no original genius appears, 
the art muſt therefore decline. | | 


CLay was the firſt material which was employed in 
ſtatuary. An inſtance of this may be ſeen in a figure 
of Alcamenes in bas-relief in Villa Albani. The an- 
cients uſed their fingers, and eſpecially their nails, to ren- 
der certain parts more delicate and lively: hence aroſe the 
phraſe a1 ungu:m faftus homo, an accompliſhed man.” 
It was the opinion of count Caylus that the ancients 
did not uſe models in forming their ſtatues. But to dif 
prove this, it is only neceſſary ro mention an engraving 
on a ſtone in the cabinet of Stoſch, which repreſents 
Prometheus engraving the figure of a man, with a 
plummet in his hand to meaſure the proportions of his 


model. The ancients as well as the moderns made 
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works in plaſter ; hut no ſpecimens re main except iome 


figures in bas-relief, of which the moſt beautiful were 
found at Baia, | 

The works made of ivory and ſilver were gererally 
of a ſmall ſize. Sometimes, however, ſtatues of a pro- 
* ſize were formed of gold and ivory. The co- 
loffal Minerva of Phidias, which was compoſed of theſe 
materials, was 26 cubits high. It is indeed ſcarcely 
poſſible to believe thet ſtatues of ſuch a ſize could en- 
tirely conſiſt of 2 and ivory. The quafitity of ivory 
neceſſary to a coloſſal ſtatue is beyond conception. M. 
de Pauw calculates that the ſtatue of Jupiter Ol mpus, 
which was 54 feet high, would conſume the teetli of 
300 elephants. 

The Greeks generally hewed their marble ſtatues out 
of one block, though they after worked the heads ſepa. 
rately, and ſometimes the arms. The heads of the 
famous group of Niobe and her daughters have been 
adapted to their bodies after being ſeparacely finiſhed, It 
is proved by a large figure repreſenting a river, which 
is preſerved in Villa Albani, that the ancients firlt 
hewed their ſtatues roughly before they attempted to 
finiſh any part. When the ſtatue had received its per- 
fect figure, they next proceeded to poliſh it with pumice- 
ſtone, and again carefully retouched every part with 
the chiſel. | 

The ancients, when they employed porphyry, uſually 
made the head and extremities of marble. It is true, 
that at Venice there are four figures entirely compoſed 
of porphyry ; but theſe are the productions of the Greeks 
of the middle age. They alſo made ſtatues of baſaltes 
and alabaſter. 


Wirnovr expreſſion, geſture, and attitude, no fi- 
gure can be beautiful, becauſe in theſe the graces al- 
ways reſide. It was for this reaſon that the graces are 
always repreſented as the companions of Venus. 

The expreſſion of tranquillity was frequent in Gre. 
cian ſtatues, becauſe, according to Plato, that was con- 
ſidered as the middle ſtate of the ſoul between pleaſure 
and pain. Experience too ſhows that in general the 
moſt beautiful perſons are en owed with the ſweeteſt 
and moſt engaging manner. Without a ſedate, tran- 
quillity dignified beauty could not exiſt. It is in this. 
tranquillity, therefore, that we muſt look for the com- 
plete diſplay of genius. 


The moſt elevated ſpecies of tranquillity and repoſe 
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In the ſta- 


was ſtudied in the figures of the gods. The father of tues of th: 
the gods, and even interior divinities, are repreſented gods. 


without emotion or reſentment. It is thus that Humer 
paints Jupiter ſhaking Olympus by the motion of his 
hair and his eyebrows. 


Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod, 
The ſtamp of tate and ſanQion ot the god. 


Jupiter is not always exhibited in this tranquil ſtate. In 
a bas-relief belong to the Marquis Rondini he ap- 
pears ſeated on an arm-charr with a melancholy aſpeR. 
The Apollo of the Vatican repreſents the god in a fit of 
rage againſt the ſerpent Python, which he kills at a 
blow. The artiſt, adopting the opinion of the poets, 
has made the noſe the ſeat of anger, and the lips the 

ſeat of diſdain. 
To expreſs the action of a hero, the Grecian ſculptors 
delineated 
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tues of 


heroes, 
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monument referred to is the image 
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delineated the ggugtenapce of a noble virtpon; character 


repreſſing his groans, and allowing no expreſſion of pain 
8 In deſcribing the agion of a hero. the 
poet has much more liberty than the artiſt. The poet 
can paint them ſuch as ger were heforg men were 
taught to fubdye their paſhons by the reltraints of law, 
or the refined cyſtoms of ſocial life. But the artiſt, 
obliged to ſelect the moſt beautiful forms, is reduced to 
the neceſſity of giving ſuch an expreſſion. of the paſſions 
as may not ſhock our feelings and diſguſt us with his 
production. The truth of theſe remarks: will be ac- 
knowledged by thoſe who have ſeen two of the moſt beau- 
tiful monuments of antiquity ; one of which repeſents 
the ſear of death, the other the moſt violent pains and 


ſufferings. The daughters of Niobe, againſt whom 1 
bas diſcharged, her fatal arrows, are exhibited. in that 


{tate of ſtupefaction which we imagine mull take plac 

when the certain proſpe of death deprives the ſoul o 

all ſenſibility. The fable preſents us an image of that 
itupor which Eſchyles deſcribes as ſeizing the Niobe 
when they were transformed into a rock. The other 
of Laocoon, which 
exhibits, the moſt agonizing pain that can affect the 
muſcles, the nerves, and the veins. The ſufferings of 
the body and the elevation of the ſoul are expreſſed in 
every member with equal energ; „and form the moſt 
ſublime contraſt imaginable, aocbon appears to ſuf- 
fer with ſuch fortitude, that, whilſt his lamentable ſitua- 
tion pierces the heart, the whole figure fills us with an 
ambitious deſire of imitating his conſtancy and magna- 
nimity in the pains and ſEcings that may fall to our 
lot, $i Fa 


«© © * 


to the principle obſerved in all the ancient tragedies, and 
recommended by Ariſtotle, never to make women ſhow 
too much intrepidity or exceſſive cruelty. Contorma· 
ble to this maxim, une is repreſented at a little 
diſtance from the fatal ſpot, watching the murderer, but 
without taking any part with him. In a. painting of 
Timomachus repreſenting Medea and her children, 
when Medea lifts up the dagger they ſmile in her face, 
and her fury is immediately melted into compaſhan for 
the innocent victims. In another repreſentation of the 
ſame ſubſect, Medea appears hefitating and indeciſive. 
Guided by the ſame maxims, the artiſts of moſt refined 
taſte were careful to avoid all deformity, chooſing rather 
to recede from truth than from their accultomed reſpet 
ſor beauty, as may be ſeen in ſeveral figures of Hecuba. 
Sometimes, however, ſhe appear: { uf 
age, her face furrowed with wrinkles, and her. breaſts 
banging down. | 
Mt * 


are the chighs, the 


in the decripitude of, 


of flattery, in the geſture, in the attitude, and action. 
They never appeared. with baughty looks, or with the 
ſplendor. of royalty; no figure is ever ſeen preſenting 
any thing to them with bended knee, except captives ; 


and none addreſſes them with an inclination of the head. 


In modern, works too little attention has been paid to 
the ancient coſtume, Winkelman mentions a bas-relief, 
which was lately executed at Rome for the fountain of 
Trevi, repreſenting an architect in the act of preſenting 
the plan of an aqueduct to Marcus Agrippa. "The 
modern ſculptor, not content with giving a long beard 
to that illuſtrious Roman, contrary to all the ancient 


marble ſtatues as well as medals which remain, exhibits 


the architec on his knees. | 

In general, it was an eſtabliſhed principle to baniſh all 
violent paſſions from public monuments, This will 
ſerve as a deciſive mark to diſtinguiſh the true antique 
from ſuppoſititious Works. A medal has been found 
exhibiting two Aſſyrians, a man and woman tearing 
their hair, with this inſcription, AssYRIA. ET. PALAES- 
TINA. IN. POTEST. „ . REDAC. 8, o. The forgery of 
this medal is manifeſt from the word Palagſtina, which 
is not to be found in any ancient Roman medal with a 
Latin inſcription, Beſides, the violent action of tearing 
the hair goes not ſuit any ſymbolic figure. This ex- 
travagant ityle, which was called by the ancients paren- 
thyrſis, has been imitated by moſt of the modern artiſts. 
Their figures reſemble comedians on the ancient theatres, 


who, in order ta ſuit the diſtant ſpectators, put on paint- 


ed maſks, employed exaggerated geſtures, and far over- 
leaped the hounds of nature. is ſtyle has been re- 
duced into a theory in a treatiſe on the paſſions com- 
poſed hy Le Brup. The deſigns which accompany that 
work exhibit the paſſions in the very higheit degree, 


approaching even to frenzy : but theſe are calculated to 


vitiate the taſte, eſpecially of the young ; for the ardour 
of youth prompts them rather. to ſeize. the extremity 
than the middle; and it will be difficult for that artiſt 
who has formed his taſte from. ſuch empaſſioned models 
ever to acquire that noble ſimplicity and ſedate gran- 
deur which diſtinguiſhed the works of ancient taſte, 


ProroORT1ON is the baſis of beauty, and there can be 
no beauty without it; on the contrary, proportion may 
exiſt, where there is little beauty. Experience every 
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day teaches us that knowledge is diſtin from taſte; and 


proportion, therefore, which is founded on knowledge, 
may be (tr;RAly obſerved in any figure, and yet the figure 
have no pretenſicns to beauty. The ancients conſider- 
ing ideal beauty as the moſt perfect, have frequently 
emyloyed it in preference to the beauty of niture. 

The body conſiſts of three parts as well as the mem- 
bers. "The three parts of the body are the trunk, the 
thighs, and the h. The inferior part of the body 

egs, and the feet. The arms alſo 


conſiſt of three parts, Theſe three parts maſt bear a 


certain proportion to the whole as well as to one an- 


other. In a well formed man the head and body muſt 
be proportioned to the thighs, the legs, and the feet, in 
the ſame manner as the thighs are proportioned to the 
legs and. the feet, or the azyms to the, hands. The hes 
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alſu conſiſts of three parts, that is, three times the length 
of the noſe ; but the head is not four times the length of 
the noſe, as ſome writers have aſſerted. From the place 
where the hair begins to the crown of the head are 
only three-fourths of the length of the noſe, or that 
part is to the noſe as 9 to 12. [+4 
It is probable that the Grecian, as well as Egyptian 
artilts, have determined the great and ſmall proportions 
by fixed rules ; that they have eſtabliſhed a poſitive 
meaſure for the dimenſions of length, breadth, and cir- 
cumference, This ſuppoſition alone can enable us to 
account for the great conformity which we meet with 
in ancient ſtatues. Winkelman thinks that the foot was 
the meaſure which the ancients uſed in all their great 
dimenſions, and that it was by the length of it that 
they regulated the meaſure 'of their fizures, by giving 
to them fix times that length. This in fact is the 
length which Vitruvius aſſigus, Pes vero altitudinis cor- 
poris ſexte, I. 3. cap. 1. That celebrated antiquary 
thinks the foot is a more determinate meaſutre than 
the head or the face, the parts from which modern 
painters and ſculptors too often take their proportions. 
This proportion of the foot to the body, which has ap- 
peared ſtrange and incomprehenſible to the learned 
Huetius, and has been entirely rejected by Perrault, is, 
however founded upon experience. After meaſuring 
with great care a vaſt number of figures, Winkelman 
found this proportion oblerved not only in Egyptian 
ſtatues, but alſo in thoſe of Greece. This fat may be 
determined by an inſpe tion of thoſe ſtatues the feet 
of which are perfect. One may be fully convinced of 
it by examining ſome divine figures, in which the 
artiſts have made ſome parts beyond their natoral di- 
menſions. In the Apollo Belvidere, which is a little 
more than ſeven heads high, the foot is three Roman 
inches longer than the head. The head of the Venus 
de Medicis is very ſmall, and the height of the ſtatue is 
ſeven heads and a half: the foot is three inches and a 
half longer than the head, or preciſely the ſixth part of 
the length of the whole ſtatue, | 
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Grecian Ws have been thus minute in our account of the 
5 Grecian ſculpture, becauſe it is the opinion of the ableſt 
by the wa critics that modern artiſts have been more or leſs emi- 
dern artiſts, hent as they have ſtudied with the greater or leſs atten- 
tion the madels left us by that ingenious people: 
Winkelman goes ſo far as to contend that the moſt 
finiſhed works of the Grecian maſters ought to be ſtudi- 
ed in preference even to the works of nature. This ap- 
pears to he paradoxical; but the reaſon aſſigned by the 
Abbe for his opinion is, that the faireſt lines of beauty 
are more eaſily diſcovered, and make a more ſtriking 
and powerful impreſſion, by their reunion in theſe ſub- 
me copies, than when they are ſcattered far aud wide 
in the original. Allowing, therefore, the Rudy vf na- 
tare the high degree of merit it ſo juitly claims, it muſt 
nevertheleis be granted, that it leads to true beauty by 
a much mire tedious, laborious, and difficult path, than 
the ſtudy of the antigue, which preſents immediately to 
the axtiſt's view the object of his reſearches, and com- 
bines in a clear and ſlrong point of light the various 
rays of beauty that ate diſperſed through the wide do- 
main of nature. & 
As ſoon as the artiſt has laid this excellent ſou 
Por. XVII. 5 * 
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tion, acquired an intimate degree of familiarity with 
the beauties of the Grecian ſtatues, and formed his talte 
after the admirable models they exhibit, he may then 
proceed with advantage and aſſurance to the imitation 
of nature. The ideas be has already tormed of the per- 
fection of nature, by obſerving her diſperſed beauties 
combined and collected in the compoſitions of the an- 
cient artiſts, will enable him to acquire with facility, 
and to employ with advantage, the detached and partial 
ideas of beauty which will be exhibited to his viewin a 
ſurvey of nature in her actual ſtate, When he diſcovers 
theſe partial beauties, he will be capable of combining 
them with thoſe perfect forms of beauty with which 
he 1s already acquainted. In a word, by having always 
preſent to his mind the noble models already mention- 
ed, he will be in ſome meaſure his own oracle, and will 
draw rules from his own mind. 

There are, however, two ways of imitating nature. 
In the one a ſingle object occupies the artiſt, who en- 
deavours to repreſent it with preciſion and truth; in 
the other, certain lines and features are taken from a 
variety of objects, and combined and blended into one 
regular whole. All kinds of copies belong to the firſt 
kin! of imitation ; and productions of this kind mult 
be executed necefſarily in the Datch manner, that is to 
fay, with high finiſhing, and little or no invention. Bc 
the ſecond kind of imnation leads d:rettiy to the favetts- 
gation and diſcovery of true beauty, 04 that beauty 
whoſe idea is connate with the human mind, and is on!! 
to be found there in its highelt perfection. This is 
the kind of imitation in wh:ch the Greeks excelled, and 
in which men of genius excite the. young artiſts to ex- 
cel after their example, viz. by ſtudying nature as they 
did. | 

After having ſtudied in the productions of the Gre- 
cian maſters their choice and expreſſion of ſelect na- 
ture, their ſublime and eful contours, their noble 
draperies, togetber with that ſedate grandeur and ad- 
mirable fimplicity that conſtitute their chief merit, lie 
curious artiils will do well to ſtudy the manual and me- 
chanical part of their operations, as this is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſucceſsful imitation of their excelient 
manner, 

It is certain that the ancients almoſt always formed 
their firſt models in wax: to this modern artiſts have 
ſubſtituted clay, or ſ-me ſuch compoſition : they prefer 
clay before wax in the carnations, on account of the 
yielding nature of the latter, and its ſticking in ſome 


meaſure to every thing it touches. We mult not, how. 


ever, 1 me from hence that the method of forming 
models of wet clay was either unknown or neglected 
among the Greeks ; on the contrary, it was in Greece 
that models of this kind were invented. Their author 
was Dibutades of Sicyon; and it is well known that 
Arceſilas, the friend of Lucullus, obtained a higher de- 
gree of reputation by his clay models than by all his 
other produd ions. Indeed, if clay could be made to 
preſerve its original moiſture, it would undoubtedly be 
the fitteſt ſubſtance for the models of the ſculptor; but 
when it is placed either in the fire or left to dry im- 
perceptibly in the air, its ſolid parts grow more com- 
pat, and the figure loſing thus a part of its dimenſions, 
is neceſſarily od to a ſmaller ve lume. This dimi- 
nution would be of no confequence did t equally affect 
the whole hgure, ſo as 3 its proportions en- 
* a tir 
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tire. But this is not the caſe: for the ſmaller parts 
of the figure dry ſooner than the larger ; and thus loſing 
more of their dimenſions in the ſame ſpace of time than 
the latter do, the ſymmetry and proportions of the figure 
inevitably fuffer. This inconveniency does not take 
place in thoſe models that are made ia waz. It is in- 
deed extremely difficult, in the ordinary method of 
working the wax, to give it that degree of ſmoothneſs 
that is neceſſary to repreſent the ſoftneſs of the carna- 
tions or fleſhy parts of the body. 'This inconvenience 
may, however, be remedied, by forming the model firit 
in clay, then moulding it in,plaſter, and laſtly caſting it 
in wax. And, indeed, clay is ſeldom uſed but as a mould 
in which to caſt a figure of plaſter, ſtucco, or wax, to 
ſerve henceforth for a model by which the meaſures and 
proportions of the ſlatue are to be adjuſted. In ma- 
king waxen models, it is common to put half a pound 
of colophony to a pound of wax and ſome add turpen- 
tine, melting the whole with oil of olives. 
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and 


procedure. It remains to conſider the manner of work. 


ing the marble after the model ſo prepared; and the me- 


thod here followed by the Greeks ſeems to have been 
extremely different from that which is generally obſer- 
ved by modern artiſts. In the ancient ſtatues we 
tind the moſt ſtriking proofs of the freedom and bold- 
neſs that accompanied each ſtroke of the chifel, and 
which reſulted from the artiſt's being perſectly ſure of 
the accuracy of his idea, and the preciſion and ſteadi- 


neſs of his hand: the moſt minute parts of the _ 


carry theſe marks of afſurance and freedom; no indica- 
tion of timorouſneſs or diffidence appear; nothing that 
can induce us to fancy that the artiſt had won Fon to 
correct any. of his ſtrokes. It is difficult to find, even 
in the ſecond- rate productions of the Grecian artiſts, 
any mark of a falſe ſtroke or a random touch. This 
firmneſs and preciſion of the Grecian chiſel were cer- 
tainly derived from a more determined and perſect ſet 
of rules than thoſe which are obſerved in modern times. 

The method generally obſcrved by the modern ſculp- 
tor is as follows: Firſt, out of a great block of marble 
he ſaws another of the ſize required, which is perſorm- 
ed with a ſmooth ſteel ſaw, without teeth, calting water 
and ſand thereon from time to time; then he faſhions 


it, by taking off what is ſuperfluous with a ſteel point 


and a heavy hammer of ſoft iron ; after this, bringing 
it near the meaſure required, he reduces it ſtill nearer 
with another finer point ; he then uſes a flat cutting 
inſtrument, having notches in its edge; and then a 
chiſel to take off the ſcratches which the former has 
left; till, at length, taking raſps of different degrees of 
fineneſs, by degrees he brings his work into a condition 
for poliſhing, 

Aſter this, having ſludied his model with all poſſible 
attention, he draws upen this model horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines which interſect each other at right 
angles. He afterwards copies theſe lines upon his 
marble, as the painter makes vſe of ſuch tranſverſal 
lines to copy a picture, or to reduce it to a ſmaller ſize. 
Theſe tranſverſal lines or ſquares, drawn in an equal 
number upon the marble and upon the model, in a man- 
ner proportioned to their reſpective dimenſions, exhibit 
accurate meaſures of the furfaces upon which the artiſt 
is to work; but cannot determine, with equal preciſion, 


the depths that are proportioned to thele ſurfaces.— 


The ſculptor, indeed, may determine theſe depths by 
obſerviog the relation they bear to his model; but as 
his eye is the only guide he has to follow in this eſti. 
mate, he. is always more or leſs expoſed to error, or at 
leaſt to doubt. He is never ſure that the cavities made 
by his chiſel are exact; a degree of uncertainty accom- 
panies each ſtroke ; nor can he be aſſured that it has 
carried away neither too much nor too hule-of his mar- 
ble. It is equally difficult to determine, by fuch lir.es 
as have already been mentioned, the external and inter- 
nal contours of the figure, or to transfer them from the 
model to the marble. By the internal contour is un- 
deritood that which is deicribed by the parts which ap- 
proach towards the centre, and which are not marked 
in a ſtriking manner. | 

It is farther to be noticed, that in a complicated and 
laborious work, which an artiſt cannot execute without 
aſſiſtance, he is often obliged to make uſe of foreign 
hands, that have not the talents or dexterity that are 
neceſſary to finiſh his plan. A ſingle ſtroke of the chiſel 
that goes too deep is a defect not to be repaired ; and 
ſuch a ſtroke may eaſily happen, where the depths are 
ſo imperfealy determined. DefeRs of this kind are in- 
evitable, if rhe ſculptor, in chipping his marble, begins 
by forming tbe depths that are requiſite in the figure he 
deſigns to repreſent, Nothing is more liable to error 
than this manner of proceeding, The cautious artiſt 
ought, on the contrary, to form theſe depths gradually, 
by luttle and little, with the utmoſt circumſp<Qion and 
care; and the determining of them with pr:ciſfion ought 
to be conſidered as the laſt part of his work, and as the 
finiſhing touches of his chiſel, 
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The various inconveniences attending this method of copying 
determined ſeveral eminent artilts to look out for one ancient ſta- 
that would be liable to leſs uncertainty, and productive tues. 


of fewer errors. The French academy of painting at 
Rome hit upon a method of copying the ancient ſta- 
tues, which ſome ſculptors have employed with ſucceſs, 
even in the figures which they finiſhed after models in 
clay or wax. This method is as follows. The ſtatue that 
is to be copied is incloſed in a frame that fits it exactly. 
The upper part of this frame is divided into a certain 
number of equal parts, and to each of theſe parts a 
thread is fixed with a peace of lead at the end of it. 
Theſe threads, which hang freely, ſhow what parts of 
the ſtatue are mt removed from the centre with much 
more perſpicuity and preciſicn than the lines which are 
drawn upon its ſurface, and which paſs equally over the 
bigher and hollow parts of the block : they alſo give 
the artilt a tclerable rule to meaſure the more ſtriking 
variations of height and depth, and thus render him 
more bold and determined in the execution ofhis plan. 
But even this method is not without its defects: for 
as it is impoſſible, by the means of a ſtraight line, to 
determine with precifion the procedure of a curve, the 
artilt has, in this method, no certain rule ro guide him 
in his contours ; and as often as the line which he is to 
deicribe deviates from the direction of the plumb line, 
which is his main guide, he muſt neccffarily find himſelf 
at a loſs, and be obliged to have recourſe to conjecture. 
It is alſo evident, that this method affords no certain 
rule to determine exactly the proportion which the va- 
1jous parts of the figure ought to bear to each other, 
conſidered in their mutual relation and connections. 
The artiſt, indeed, endeavours to ſupply this defect by 
| | inter- 
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interfeQting the plumb: lines by horizontal ones. This 
recourſe has, never: helefs, its inconveniences, ſince the 
ſquares ſormed by tranſverſal lines, that are at a diſtance 
from the figure (though they be exactly equal), yet 
repreſent the parts of the figure as greater or ſmaller, 
according as they are more or leſs removed from our 
poſition-or point of view, But, notwithitanding theſe 
inconveniences, the method now under conſideration is 
certainly the beſt that has hitherto been employed : it is 
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more practicable and ſore than any other we know, 
though it appears, from the remarks we have now been 
making, that it does not exhibit a ſure and univerſal cri- 
terion to a ſculptor who executes after a model. 

To poliſh the ſtatue, or make the parts of it ſmooth 
and fleek, they uſe pumice-ſtone'and ſmelt ; then tripoli; 
and when a ftill 
burnt ftraw, For the Caſting of Statues, fee Founneav, 


and PLiA4sT8R of Paris. 
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SCUM, properly denotes the impurities which a li- 
quor, by boiling, caſts up to the ſurface. The term 


— ſeum is alſo uſed for what is more properly called the 


ſcoria of metals. 

SCUPPERS, in a ſhip, are certain channels cut 
through the water-ways and ſides of a ſhip, at proper 
diſtances, and lined with plated lead, in order to carry 
the water off from the deck into the ſea. The ſcup- 
pers of the lower deck of a ſhip of war are uſually fur- 
niſhed with a leathern pipe, called the ſcußper- hoſe, which 
hangs downward from the mouth or opening of the 
ſcupper. The intent of this is to prevent the water 
2 entering when the ſhip inclines under a weight of 
fail 

SCURVY, in medicine, ſee that article, n® 351, 
where we have given an account of the ſymptoms, 
c:uſes, and modes of prevention and cure, according to 
ſome of the molt eminent writers in medicine. We have 
here only to add, that, in the opinion of Dr Beddoes, 
the mineral acids, eſpecial y the nitric and vitriolic, may 
be employed in the prevention or cure of this dreadful 
diſeaſe with as much ſucceſs as the vegetable acids,— 
But of all the ſubſtances that can at once be cheaply 
procured and long preſerved, he thinks the concrete 
acid of tartar, hy far the moſt promiſing. It is very 
grateful, and comes near to the citric acid. In tropi- 
cal countries the ſcurvy is ſeldom known. 

Scuxrregroſs, in botany. See COCHLEAREA. 

The officinalis, or common officinal ſcurvy-graſs, 
grows upon rocks on the ſea-coaſt, and on ſeveral 
mountains, abundantly. 
acid taſte, and is highly recommended for the ſcur- 
vy. There are inſtances of a whole ſhip's crew having 
been cured of that diſtemper by it; and as it abounds 
with acid ſalts, there can be no doubt but that it is a 


great reſiſter of putrefaction. The beſt way of taking 
It is alſo diuretic, and uſeful in 
Many people eſteem it as a good ſto. 


it is raw in a ſalad. 
dropſies. 
machic. 
The coronopus, another ſpecies, was ſome years ago 
rendered famous, the aſhes of it being an ingredient in 
Mrs Joanna Stephens's celebrated medicine 155 the ſtone 
and gravel: but, unfortunately for thoſe afflited with 


that excruciating complaint, it has not been able to 


ſupport its credit. It is acrid, and taſtes like garden 
creſs. 


SCUTAGE /{ſcutagium, Sax. ſcildpening ), was a tax 


or contribution raiſed. by thoſe that held lands by 
knight's ſervice, towards furniſhing the king's army, at 
one, two, or three merks for every knight's fee. 
III. for bis voyage to the Holy Land, had a tenth 
granted by the clergy, and ſcatage three merks of every 


It his an acrid, bitter, and 


Henry 
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knight's fee by the /aity. This was alſo levied by 
Henry II. Richard I. and King john. See Kin- 
Service. 

SCUTE (/cutum), a French gold coin of 3 8. 4d. 
in the reign of king Henry V. Catherine queen of 
England had an aſſurance made her of ſundry caſtles, 
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manors, lands, &c. valued at the ſum of 40,000 ſcutet, 


every two whereof were worth a noble. Rot. Parl. 1, 
Hen. VI. | 
SCUTELLARIA, Saur car, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the did y- 
namia claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 4oth order, Perſonatæ. The calyx is ſhort, 
tubulated, has the mouth entire, and cloſe after flower- 
ing. There are two ſpecies in Britain, the galericu/a/a and 
minor. 1. The Galericulata, Blue Shull-cap, or Hooded 
Willow-herb. The ftems are weak, branched, and above 
a foot high ; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, narrow-point- 
ed, on ſhort foot-ſalks, and ſcalloped ; the flowers are 
blue, in pairs, on pedicles from the alz of the leaves, 
and pendulous. It grows on the banks of rivers and 
lakes, is bitter, and has a garlic ſme!l. 2. Minor, [tle 
red Skull-cap, or Willow-herb. "The ſtalks are about 
eight inches high; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval; 
the flowers are purple. It grows in fens, and on the 
ſides of lakes. | | 
SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare holes cut in the 


| deck, big enough to let down the body of a man, and 
e 


which ſerve upon ſome occaſions to let the people 
0 into any room below, or from one deck to ano- 
ther. | 

SCYLAR, a celebrated mathematician and geo- 
grapher of Caria, flouriſhed under the reign of Darius 

yitaſpes, about 558 B. C. Some have attributed to 
him the invention of geographical tables. We have 
under his name a geographical work publiſhed by Hoeſ- 
chelius ; but it is written by a much later author, and 
is perhaps only an abridgment of Scylax's Ancient Geo- 

aphy. | 
SLL (anc. geog.), a rock in the Fretum Sicu- 
lum, near the coaſt of Italy, dangerous to ſhipping, 
oppoſite to Charybdis, a whirlpool on the coaſt of Si- 
cily ; both of them famous in mythulogy. 


Scylla and Clarybdis have bcen almoſt ſubdued by Suther- 
the repeated convulſions of this part of the earth, and land's 


by the violence of the current, which is continually in- 


Tour up tue 
Straits. 


creaſing the breadth of the Straits. If proper allow- Letter x5. 


ance be made for theſe: circumſtances, we ſhall acquit 
the ancients of any exaggeration, notwithſtanding the 
very dreadful. colours in which they have painted this 
paſſage, It is formed by a low peninſula, called Cape 


Pelorus, ſtretehing to the eaſtward on the Sicilian fide, 
Aa i 


imme - 


ſ 
Scythia. 
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Charybdis, and by the rocks of Scylla, which a few 
miles below on the Calabrian ſhore project towards the 
weſt. The current runs with ſurpriling force from one 
to the other alternately in the direction of the tide, and 
the tides themſelves are very irregular. - Thus veſſels, 
by ſhunning the one, were in the utmoſt danger of being 
ſwallowed up by the other. | 

At preſent, in moderate weather, when the tide is 
either at ebb or flood, boats paſs all over the whirl- 
pool : but, in general, it is like the meeting of two con- 
tending currents, with a number of eddies all around; 
and, even now, there is ſcarcely a winter in which there 
are not ſume wrecks. | | 

At the time when we paſſed the Straits (ſays Cap- 


tain Sutherland, from whom we have obtained this ac- - 


curate information) the weather was as favourable as 
we could wiſh; and yet, iu ſpite of a ſtrong breeze and 
the current, which hurried us on with ſurpriſing velo- 
city, the ſhip's head was ſuddenly whirled round near 
three points; but the wind blowing freſh, in a few ſe- 
conds ſhe daſhed through the eddy that had caught her; 
fo”, to avoid Scylla, and ſecure ' Meſſina, we had kept 
pretty cloſe to Charybdis. “ 

SCYROS, an iſtand in the Ægean ſea, at the diſtance 
of about 28 miles north-eaſt from Eubœa. It is 60 
miles in circumference. It was originally in the poſſei- 


ſion of the Pelaſgians and Carians. Achilles retired 


there to avoid going to the Trojan war, and became 
father of Neoptolemus by Deidamia the danghter of 
king Lycomedes. Scyros was conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Cimon. It was very rocky and barren. 
Now Sciro. E. Long. 25. o. N. Lat. 38. 15. 
SCYTALA raconica, in antiquity, a ſtratagem 
or device of the Lacedemonians, for the ſecret writing 
of letters to their correſpondents, ſo that if they ſhould 
chance to be intercepted, nobody might be able to 
read them.—To this end they Lad too wooden rollers 
or cylinders, perfectly alike and equal; one whereof 
was kept in the city, the other by the perſon to whom 
the leiter was directed. For the letter, a ſkin of very 
thin parchment was wrapped round the roller, and 
thereon was the matter written; which done, it was 


taken off, and ſent away to the party, who, upon put- 


ting it in the ſame manner upon his roller, found the 
lines and words in the very ſame diſpoſition as when 
they were firſt written. This expedient they ſet a ver 
high value on; 2 in truth, artleſs and 1 
enough; the moderns have improved vaſtly on this me- 
thod of writing. Sce Cirusx. 

SCYTALIA, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the octandria clais of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is very ſhort, monophyllous, and 
ſome what quinquedentated; the corolla pentapetalous; 
the filaments hairy at the baſe; the berry unilocular, 
with on: jced of a ſoft pulpy conſiſtence. There is on- 
ly one ipecies, viz. the Sinen/is, a native of the Eaſt In- 
dies. | 

SCYTHIA, an ancient name for the northern parts 
of Aſia, now known by the name of Tartary ; allo for 
ſome of the north-eaſtern parts of Europe 

This vaſt territory, which extends itſelf from the Iſter 
os Danube, the boundary of the Celts, that is, from 
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thia in Aſia, including, however, the two Sarmatias; 
or, as they are called by the Greeks, Seuromatiosr, now 
the Circaſſian Tartary, which lay between and ſevered 
the two Scythias from-each other. Sauromatia was 
alſo diſtinguiſhed into European and Afiatic z and was 
divided from the European Scythia by the river Don 
or Tanais, which falls into the Palus Meotis; and from 


the Aſiatic by the Rha, now Volga, which empties it- 


ſelf into the Caſpian ſea. 

1. The Aſiatic Scythia comprehended, in gene- 
ral, great Tartary, and Ruſſia in Aſia ; and, in par- 
ticular, the Scythia beyond or without Imaus, contain- 
ed the regions of Bogdoi or Oſtiacoi, and Tanguti, 
That within, or on this fide Imaus, had Turkeſtan and 
Mongal, the Uſbeck or Zagatai, Kalmuc and Nagaian 
Tartars ; beſides Siberia, the land of the Samoiedes, and 
Nova Zembla. Theſe three laſt not being ſo ſoon in- 
habited as the former, as may be reaſ nably ſuppoſed, 
were wholly unknown to the ancients; and the former 
were peopled by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, 
Sacks, and Maſſagetes. As for Sarmatia, it contained 
Albania, Iberia, and Colchis ; which - makes now the 
Circaſhan Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 

2. Scythia in Europe reached (towards the ſouth- 


weft) to the Po and the Alps, by which it was divided 


from Celto-Gallia, It was bounded on the ſouth by the 
Iſter or Danube and the Euxine ſea. Its northern li- 
mits have been ſuppoſed to ſtretch to the ſpring-heads of 
the Boriſtenes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, and 
ſo to that of the Tanais.—The ancients divided this 
country into Scythia Arimaſpza, which lay eaſtward, 
joining to Scythia in Aſia; and Sa matia Europeana 
on the weſt. In Scythia, properly fo called, were the 
Arimaſpzi on the north ; the Getz or Dacians al-ng 
the Danube, on the ſouth; and ihe Neuri between 
theſe two. So that it contained the European Ruſſia 
or Muſcovy, and the Leffer Crim Tartary eaſtward ; and, 
on the weſt, Lithuania, Poland, part of Hungary, 
Tranſilvania, Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia. Sar- 
matia is ſuppoſed to have reached northward to that 
part of Swedeland called Feningia, now Finland; in 
which they placed the Ocenes, Panoti, and Hippopades. 


This part they divided from northern Germany, now 
the weſt part of Sweden and Norway, by the Mare 


Sarmaticum or Scythicum, which they ſuppoſed ran up 
into the northern ocean, and, dividing Lapland into 
two parts, formed the weſtern part of Sweden, with 
Norway, into one iſland, and Finland into another; 
ſuppoſing this alſo to be cut off irom the continent by 
the gu'ph of that name. N £9 | 
Although the ancient Scythians were celebrated as 


a warlike people, yet their hiſtory is too uncertain and 


obſcure to enable us to give any detail which would not 
prove equally tireſome and unintereſting to the reader. 
Mr Piakertcn, in a difſertation on their origin,endeavours 
to prove that they were the moſt ancient of nations; 


and he aſſigns for the place of their firit habitation the - 


country known by the name of Perſia, From Perſia, 
he thinks, they proceeded in numerous hordes weſtward, 
ſurrounded the Euxine, peopled Germany, Italy, Gaul, 


the countries bordering on the Baltic, with part of 


Britain and Ireland. 


hat the Scythians were of Aſi- 
dtic 


ee of eaſt lon- Scythia, 
gitude, was divided into Scythia in Europe and Scy. —Y > 
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gcythian àtic. origin cannot, we think, be queſtioned ; and as 

14 Perſia was peopled at a very early period, it may not 

Sea. improbably have been their parent country: but when 
our author contends that their empire had ſubſiſted for 
more than 1500 years before Ninus the founder of the 
Aſſyrian monarchy, and that it extended from Egypt to 
the Ganges, and from the Perfian gulf and Indian ſea to 
the Caſpian, we cannot help thinking that his preju- 
dices againſt the Celts, and his deſire to do honour to 
his favourite Goths, have made him advance a paradox 


His diſſertation however is ingenious, and replete with 
a variety of curious learning. | 
Serratia Lamb, in natural hiſtory, See Scythian 
Laus. 
SCYTHROPS;-a generical name given by Mr La- 
tham to a bird of which hitherto but one ſpecies has been 
obierved. It is about the ſize of a crow, and two feet 
three inches in length. The bill is large, convex, fur- 
rowed on the ſides, and bent at the tip ; the noſtrils are 
placed at the baſe of it, and the tongue is cloven at the 
end. The general colour of the plumage is a browniſh 
alh, but the tip of each feather of the back, wings, and 
tail, is black. 'The tail has each feather banded with 
black at the end, and the tip itſelf white; but the inner 
webs of the feather are marked with black and white 
bands. The toes are placed two forwards and two 
backwards, as in the parrot genus. This curious bird 
is a native of New Holland, and we believe in that part 
of the world is not uncommon, but its manners are as 
yet quite unknown. We are happy in being able to pre- 
ſent our readers with an engraving of it from an excel- 
lent drawing with which we were lately favoured. See 
plate CCCCXLIX. 
Wizz oro. SEA, in a firidt ſenſe, ſignifies a large portion of 
"he water almoſt ſurrounded by land, as the Baltic and 
furface of Mediterranean ſeas; but it is frequently uſed for that vaſt 
the ſa body of water which encompaſſes the whole earth. — 
bears to What proportion the ſuperticies of the ſea bears to 
1 that of the land cannot eaſily be aſcertained. Buffon has 
ſuppoſed that the ſurſace ot our globe is equally divided 
between land and water, and has accordinyly calculated 
the (uperficies of the ſea tu be 85,490,506 ſquare miles. 
But it is now well known that the ocean covers much 
more than the half of the earth's ſurface. Buffon be- 
lieved the exiſtence cf a vaſt ſouthern continent, which 
Captain Cook hes ſhown to be viſionary. It was this 
circumitance which miſled him. According to the 
moſt accurate obſervations hitherto made, the ſurface of 
the ſea is to the land as three to one; the ocean therefore 
extends over 128,235,759 ſquare miles, ſuppoſing the 
ſuperficies of the whole globe to be 170,981,012 ſquare 
miles. To aſcertain the depth of the ſea is ſtill more 
difficult than its ſuperficies, both on account of the 
numerous experiments which it would be neceſſiry to 
make, and the want of proper inſtruments for that pur- 
poſe. Beyond à certain depth the ſea has hitherto 
been found unfathomable ; and though ſeveral methods 
have been contrived to obviate this difficulty, none of 
them has completely anſwered the purpoſe. We know 
in general that the depth of the ſea increaſes gradually 
as we leave the ſhore; but if this continued beyond a 
certain diſtance, the depth in the middle of the ocean 
would be prodigious. Indeed the numerous iſlands 
every where ſcattered in the ſea demonſtrate. the con- 
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inconſiſtent with the moſt authentic records of antiquity. 


SEA 

ns that the bottom of the water is 
unequal like the land, and that ſo far from uniformly 
ſinking, it ſometimes riſes into loſty mountains. If the 
depth of the ſea be in proportion to the elevation of 
the land, as has generally been ſuppoſed, its greateſt 
depth will not exceed five or fix miles, for there is no 
mountain fix miles perpendicular above the level of the 
ſea, The ſea has never been actually founded to a 
greater depth than a mile and 66 feet; every thing be- 
yond that therefore reſts entirely upon conjecture and 
analogical —_—_ which ought never to be admitted 
to determine a fingle point that can be aſcertained by 
experiment becauſe, when admitted they have too often 
led to falſe concluſions. Along the caſts, where the 
depth of the ſea is in.general well known, it has always 
been found proportioned to the height of the ſhore : 
when the coaſt is high and mountainous, the ſea that 
waſhes it is deep; when, on the contrary, the coaſt is 
low, the water is ſhallow. Whether this analogy holds 
at a diſtance from the ſhure, experiments alone can de- 
termine, | | 

To calculate the quantity of water contained in the ty 
ſea, while its depth is unknown, is impoſſible. But if of water 
we ſuppoſe with Buffen that its medium depth is the which it 
fourth part of a mile, the ocean, if its ſuperficies be ontains. 
128,235,759 ſquare miles, will contaia 32,058,939.75 
cubic miies of water. | 

Let us now endeavour to compute the quantity of 

water which is conſtantly diſcharged into the fea. For 
this purpoſe let us take a river whoſe velocity and quan- 
tity of water is known, the Po, for inſtance, which ac- Buffon's 
cording to Riccioli is 1000 feet (or 100 perches of Theory of 
Boulogne) broad, 10 feet deep, and runs at the rate of the Earth, 
four miles in an hour; conſequently that river dif. * 10. 
charges into the ſea 200,000 cubic perches of water in 
an hour, or 4,800,600 in a day. A cubic mile con- 
tains 125,000,000 cubic perches; the Po therefore 
will take 26 days to diſcharge a cubic mile of water 
into the ſea. Let us now ſuppoſe, what is perhaps not 
very far ſrom the truth, that the quantity of water 
which the ſea receives trom the rivers in any country is 
proportioned to the extent of that country. The Po 
from its origin to its mouth traverſes a country 380 
miles long, and the rivers which tall into it on every 
ſide riſe from ſources about ſixty miles diſtant from it. 
The Po, therefore, and the rivers which it receives, wa- 
ter a country of 45,600 ſquare miles. Now ſince the 
whole ſuperficies of the dry land is about 42,745,253 
ſquare miles, it follows, fiom our ſuppoſition, that the. 
quantity of water diſcharged by all the rivers in the 
world, in one day, is 36 cubic miles, and in a year 
13,140. If therefore the ſea contains 32,058,929 cubic 
miles of water, it would take all the rivers in the world 
2439 years to diſcharge an equal quantity. 

It may ſeem ſurpziling that the fea, ſince it is con- yp, 2 "I 
tinually receiving ſuch an immenſe ſupply of water, due. not 4 1 
not viſibly increaſe, and at laſt cover the whole earth, creaſe. 

But our ſurpriſe will ceaſe, if we conſider that the ri - 
vers themſelves are ſupplied from the ſea, and that they 
do nothing more than carry back thoſe waters. which 
the ocean is continually laviſhing upon the earth. Dr 
Halley has demonſtrated that the vapours raiſed from 
the ſea and tranſported upon land are ſufficient to main- 
tain all the rivers in the world. The ſimplicity of this 
great proceſs is aſtoniſhing :. the ſea not only congets. 
diſtante 


trary, by 2 
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Sea, diſtant coumtries, and renders it eaſy to tranſport- the iheory wich more ſolid materials than ble tone. Se. 

— commadities of one nation to another, but its waters Ina curious memoir, publiſhed in 1743, be afferts that 

riſing in the air deſcend in ſhowers to fertiliſe the earth the Baltic and the Atlantic, at leaſt that part of it which 

and novuriſh the vegetable kingdom, and collefting into wafhes Norway, is conſtantly diminiſhing; and he proves 

rivers flow onwards, bringing fertility and wealth and this by the teſtimony of a great many aged pilots and 

commerce along with them, and again return to the ſea fiſhermen, who affirmed that the ſea was become much 

5 to repeat the ſame round, ſhallower in many places than it had been during their 
Theories of The knowledge of this proceſs of nature might, one youth: that many rocks formerly covered with water 

Philoſo- would think, have convinced philoſophers that the pro- were now ſeveral feet above the ſurface of the ſea : ih it 

es 8. portion between ſea and land continued always nearly loaded veſſels uſed formerly to ride in many places where 

thisfubje®. the ſame. Philoſophers however have formed different pinnaces ad barks could now with difhculty ſwim. 

theories about this as well as moſt other ſubjects, main- He produces inſtances of ancient ſea-port towns now 

taining on the one hand that the ſea is continually ſeveral leagnes from the ſhure, aud of anchors and 

encroaching on the land, and on the other that the land wrecks of veſſels tound. ſar within the country. He 

is conſtantly gaining cn the ſea, Both ſides have ſup- mentions a particular rock which 168 years before was 

þ ported their theories by arguments, demonſtrations, and at the bottom of the ſea, but was then raiſed eight feet 

6 uncontrovertible faQs ! above its ur face. In another place where the water 

Arguments The height of the mountains, ſay the philoſophers 50 years before had reached to the knee there was then 

of thoſe who ſupport the encroachments of the ſea; is continual- none. Several rocks, too, which during the infancy of 

who affirm ly diminiſhing ; expoſed to the violence of every ſtorm, ſome old pilots had been two teet under water, were 

that the as the hardeſt rocks mult at laſt give way and tumble then tbree feet above it. From all theſe obſervations 

decoder down. The rivers are continually ſweeping along with M. Celfus concludes, that the water of the Baltic de- 

ing on the - . | . . b e ; "7 
land. them particles of earth which they depoſite in the but- creaſes in height 45 lines in a year, 4 inches 5 lines in 

tom of the ſea. Both the depth of the ocean then and 18 years, 4 feet 5 inches in a hundred years, and in a 

the height of the dry land muſt be always decreaſing; thouſand years 45 feet. Conſcious, however, that theſe 

the waters therefore mult, unleſs a part of chem were: facts, how concluſive ſoever as far as reiates to the Bal 

annihilated, ſpread over a greatkr extent of ſurface in tic, can never determine the general queition, M. Celſus 

pregortion as theſe cauſes operate. This reaſoning, advances another argument in ſupport of his theory. 

convincing as it is, might be confirmed by a great All that quantity of moiſture, ſays he, which is imbibed 

number of facts: it will be ſufficient however to mer- by plants is loſt to the general maſs of water, being 

tion one or two. In the reign of ms e the ifle of converted into earth by the putreſ action of veget bles. 

Wight made a part of Britain, ſo that the Engliſh. This notion had been mentioned by Newton, and was 

croſſed over to it at low water with cart loads of tin; adopted by Van Helmont : if granted, it follows as a 

vet that iſland is at preſent ſeparated from Britain by a conſequence that the earth is continually increaſing and 

channel half a mile wide. The Godwin ſands on the the water diminiſhing in a very rapid de g 

eaſtern ſhore of England were formerly the fertile eſtate Such are the arguments advanced inyupport of both N heſeargu 

ot earl Godwin. Nor are the encroachments of the theories; far it is needleſs to mention a notion of Lin- ments exa- 

ſea confined to Britain. In the bay of Baiz near Na- næus that the whole earth was formerly covered with mined. 

ples there are remains of houſes and ſtreets {till viſible water except a ſingle mountain. When fairly weighed, 

below the preſent level of the ſea. The ſea therefore they amount to nothing more than this, that the ſea 

is making continued encroachments upon the land; and has encroached upon the land in ſome places, and reti- 

the time will come, ſay they, u hen the waters will again red in others; a concluſion which we are very willing 

„ cover the ſurface of the earth. to allow. What was advanced by thoſe philoſophers, 
Arguments Such are the arguments of thoſe philoſophers who who maintain that the fea is continually encroaching 

of thoſe maintain the continual encroachments of the ſea. Thoſe on the land, about the depth of the fea conſtantly di- 

who affirm who maintain the oppoſite theory, that the land is gra- minithing, muſt remain a mere aſſer:ion till they prove 

28 dually gaining on the ſea, though they pretend not to by experiments, either that this is really the cuſe, or 

"nine on deny the facts advanced by their opponents, affirm that that nature has no way of reſtoring thoſe partieles of 

= — they are altogether inſufficient to eſtabliſh the hypo- earth which are waſhed down by the river-. Nor have 

| theſis which they were brought forward to ſupport. they any good reaſon to affirm that the height ot the 

Though the rivers carry down particles of earth into mountains is decreaſing. Can a ſingle uncontrovertible 

the ſea, theſe, ſay they, are either accumulated on other inſtance be produced of this ? Are the Alps or the Apen- 

ſhores, or, collecting in the bctrom of the ocean, harden nines, or Taurus, or Caucaſus, leſs loity now than they 

into ſtone, which being poſſeſſed of a vegetative power were a thouſand years ago? We mean not to deny that 

riſe by degrees above the ſurface of the ſea and form the rain actually waſhes down particles: of: earth from 

rocks, and mountains, and iſlands, The vegetative na- the: mountains, nor to affirm that the hardeſt rocks are 

ture of ſtone indeed is ſufficient; of itſelf, to convinee: able to reſiſt continual Rorms, nor that many mountains 

us that the quantity of earth muſt be daily aecumula- have ſuffered, and continue to ſuffer daily, from a thou- 

ting, and conſequently that the ſurface of the ſea is di- ſand accidents, But the effects produced by all theſe 

miniſhing in extent. Celſus, a Swediſh philoſopher cauſes are ſo. trifſing as to be altogether impercepti- 

(for this diſpute has been carried on in Sweden with ble (4). Nature has aſſiduouſly guarded againſt ſueh 

the greateſt keenneſs), has endeavoured: to build this accidents ;. ſhe has formed the mountains of hag 70 

: rable 
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(a) M. Genſanne pretends that the Pyrenean mountains become an inch lower every ten years. But den te. 
; cording 
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rable materials ; and where they are covercd with earth, 
ſhe has bound it together by a thick and firm matting of 
graſs, and thus ſecured it from the rains; and ſhould ac- 
cident deprive it of this covering, ſhe takes care imme- 
diately to ſupply the deſect. Even ſhould the earth be 
ſwept away together with its covering, nature has till 
fuch reſources Jeft as frequently reſtore things to their 
former ſtate. Many kinds of moſs, one would be tempted 
to think, have been created for this very purpoſe : they 
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together, ſometimes of ſhells or coral reduced to po- 
der, and near the mouths of rivers it is generally com- 
poſed of fine ſand or gravel. The bottom of the ſea 
reſembles the land likewiſe in another particular : many 
freſh ſprings and even rivets riſe out of it, which, dif 
placing the ſalt water, render the lower part of the ſea 
wherever they abound quite freſh. inſtance of this 
kind occurs near Goa on the weltern coaſt of Indo- 


Sea. 
— — me 


ſtan“, and another 5 in the Mediterranean ſea nut ſar Boyle de 


take root and flouriſh almoſt upon the bare rock, and from Marſeilles. Theſe ſacts occaſioned a notion, which Fundo Ma- 


furniſh as they decay a ſufficient bed for ſeveral of the later experiments have exploded, that the ſea beyond a 85 . 
| . ; age - 2 $ Marſigli 
hardy Alpine plants. Thele periſh in their turn, and certain depth was always ſreſb. Hiſtoire 


oj 
Bottom of 
the ſea. 


others ſucceed them. The roots of the plants bind 
faſt the earth as it a. cumulates, more plants ſpring up 
and ſpread wider, till by degrees the whole ſurface is 
covered with a firm coat of graſs. Even the rain, 
which always contains in it a good deal of earth, con- 
tributes l metbing to haſten the procels. 

As the vegetation of lone, an argument advanced 
by the philoſophers who ſupport the oppoſite theory, 
is now, we believe, given up by all parties, it is need- 
leſs to take any farther notice of it here, (ſee SToxE). 
The hypotheſis of M. Celſus, that water is converted 
into earth, has alſo ſhared the ſame fate, becauſe it was 
unſupported by experiment, and contrary to every thing 
that we know either about earth or water. It is a 
little extraordinary that philoſophers have been ſo laviſh 
of water as to convert it in this manner into ſtone and 
earth, when they had given it, one would chink, ſuffi- 
cient employment before in making new worlds and in 
confuting Moſes. 

As the ſea covers ſo great a portion of the globe, we 
ſhould, no doubt, by exploring its bottom, diſcover a 
vaſt number of intereſting particulars. Unfortunately 
in the greater part of the ocean this has hitherto been 
impoſſible, Part, however, has been examined ; and the 
diſcoveries which this examination has produced may 
enable us to form ſome idea at leaſt of the whole. The 
bottom of the ſea, as might have been conjectured in- 
deed beforehand, bears a great reſemblance to the ſur- 
face of the dry land, being, like it, full of plains, rocks, 
caverns, and mountains ; ſome of which are abrupt and 
almoſt perpendicular, wh le others riſe with a gentle de- 
clivity, and ſometimes tower above the water and form 
iſlands. Neither do the materials differ which compoſe 
the bottom of the ſea and the baſis of the dry land. Tf 
we dig to a conſiderable depth in any part of the earth, 
we uniformly meet with rock ; the ſame thing holds in 
the ſea. The ſtrata, too, are of rhe ſame kind, diſpo. 
ſed in the fame ma ner, and form indeed, but one whole. 
The fame kind of mineral and 'bituminous ſubſtances 
are alſo found interſperſed with theſe ſtrata; and it is 
to them probably that the ſea is indebted for its bitter 
taſte, Over theſe natural and original ſtrata an artifi- 
cial bed has pretty generally been formed, c d of 
different materials in different places. It corffts tre- 
quently of muddy tartareous ſubſtances firmly cemented 


Subſlances of a very beautiful appearance are fre- Phyſique 
quently brought up by the ſour. ding line from the bot- de la Mar, 
tom of the ſea. The plummet is hollowed below, and Partic 1. 


this cavity filled w th tallow, to which ſome of the ſub- 
{ances adhere which form the bed of the ocean, Theſe 
are generally ſand, gravel, or mud; but they are fome- 
times of the brighteſt ſcarlet, vermilion, purple, and 
yellow; and ſometimes, though leſs frequently, they are 
blue, green, or white. Theſe colours are owing to a 
kind ot jelly which envelopes the ſubſtances, and va- 
niſh entirely as ſoon as this jelly dries. At times, how- 
ever, they afſume the appearance of tartarcous cruſts, 
and are chen ſo permanent, that they can be received 
into white wax melted and poured round them, and 
perbaps by proper care might be converted into valu- 
able paints, 


Io 
Sea-water is really, as any one may convince himſelf by Colour of 
pouring it into a glaſs, as clear and tranſparent as river the ſea. 


water, The various appearances thereſore which it aſ- 
ſumes are owing to accidental cauſes, and not to any 
change in the water itſelf. The depth, or the materials 
which compoſe the bottom of the ſea, occaſions it to 
aſſume different colours in different places. The Ara- 
bian gulph, for inſtance is ſaid to be red from the co- 
lour of the ſands which form its bed. The appearance 
of the ſea is affected too by the winds and the ſun, 
while the clouds that paſs over it communicate all their 
various and fleeting colours. When the fun ſhines it 
is green; when the ſun gleams through a fog it is yel- 
low; near the north pole it appears black; while in 
the torrid zone its colour is often brown, Sometimes 
the ſea aſſumes a luminous appearance, See Licar, 


n 37. 


The ſea contains the greateſt quantity of ſalt in che 3 of 
torrid zone, where otherwiſe ſrom the exceſſive heat the (ca. 


it would be in danger of putrefaction: as we advance 
northward this quantity diminiſhes, till at the pc le it 
nearly vaniſhes altogether, Under the line Lucas found 
that the ſea contained a ſeventh part of ſolid contents, 
conſiſting chiefly of falt-ſea. At Harwich be found it 
yielded th of ſea falt, At Carlſcroon in Sweden it 
contains 4th part (;), and on the coaſt of Greenland 
a great deal leſs, This deficiency of ſalt near the poles 


probably contributes a good deal towards the prodigi« . 


ous quantities of ice which are met with in theſe "= ; 
| or 
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cording to his own calculation, it would require a million of years to level theſe mountains with the plain, 
though they continued to decreaſe at the fame rate; and philoſophers tell us that this rate is conſtantly di- 


miniſhi 
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ng ! | 
I his gradual dimunition of ſaltneſs from the equat 


eeptions. The Mediterranean fea contains 44th of ſalt-ſea, which is leſs than che German ſea contains. 


or to the pole is not, however, without particular ex- 
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Sen. for ſalt water requires a much greater degree of cold firmed by Pliny, and ſeveral other ancient writers, that 


Sea 
— — do freeze it than freſh water. It was this circumſtance, oil calms the waves of the ſea ; and that divers were ac. > 


probably, together with its conſtant motion, which in- cuſtomed to carry ſome of it for that purpoſe in their Stills 4 
duced the ancients to believe that the ſea never froze. 


Even among the moderns in has been a generally re- 
ceived opinion, chat ſea · ice is originally formed in ri- 
vers. Buffon has made the great quantities of ice 
with which the S uth ſea abounds an argument for the 
exiſtence of a continent near the Antarctic pole. But 
it is now well known that great quantities of ice are 
formed at a diſtance from land. Sea-ice is of two kinds; 
field ice, which extends along the ſhore, and is only two 
or three feet thick ; and mountain ice, which abounds 
in the middle of the ocean. The ſize of theſe moun- 
tains are ſometimes prodigious. The ſea-ice is always 
freſh, and has been often of great uſe to navigators. 
The weight of ſea-water is to that of river-water as 73 
to 70; that is, a cubic foot of ſea-water weighs 73 Ib. 
while the ſame quantity of river-water weighs only 70 lb.; 
but this proportion varies in different places, It is 
worthy of our attention, too, that the water at the ſur- 
face of the {za contains leſs ſalt than near the bottom; 
the difference indeed is inconſiderable, but ill it is 
ſomething. The Compte de Marſigli found the ſame 
quantity of water, when taken from the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, to weigh one ounce three penny weights 
51 grains; whereas from the ſurface it weighed only ore 
ounce three penny weights 49 grains. He repeated the 
experiment trequently with nearly the ſame reſult. 


— 


Tem 5 The ſea, with reſpect to temperature, may be divided 
ture of the into two regions: The firſt begins at the ſurſace of the 
ſea. water, and deſcends as far as the influence of the ſun's 


mouths. This account was always conſidered by the oil. 
moderns as a fable, and treated with ſuch contempt, that 
they did not even deign to put it to the teſt of experi- 
ment, till Dr Franklin accidentally diſcovered its 
truth. Happening in 1757 to be in the middle of a 
large fleet, he obſer ved that the water round one or two 
vellels was quite calm and ſmooth, while everywhere 
elſe it was very much agitated by the winds. He a 

plied to the captain for an explanation of this phenome- 
non, who replied, that the cooks, he ſuppoſed, had 
thrown their greaſy water out at the ſcupper-holes, and 
by that means oiled the ſides of the veſſels in queſtion. 
This anſwer did not ſatisfy the Doctor at firſt ; but re- 
collecting what Pliny had ſaid on the ſubjeR, he reſol- 
ved at leaſt to try the experiment. He did fo accord- 
ingly in 1762, and found that oil actually calmed the 
waves of the ſea, He repeated the experiment upon 
lake Clapham-: the oil ſpread itſelf with great rapidity 
upon the ſurface, but did not produce the deſired ef- 
fe, becauſe, having been thrown in upon the fide op- 
polite to the wind, it was immediately driven to the 
edge of the water. But upon throwing in a like quan- 
tity upon the other ſide of the lake, it calmed in an in- 
ſtant ſeveral yards of the ſurface ; and gradually ſpread- 
ing, rendered all that part of the lake, to the extent of 
at leaſt half an acre, as ſmooth as glaſs. The curious 
effe& produced by this liquid may be accounted for by 
the repulſion which exiſts between oil and water, and 
between oil and air, which prevents all immediate con- 


rays; the ſecond reiches from thence to the bottom of tact, all rubbing of the one upon the other. 
Poyle de the ſea. In ſummer the lower region is conſiderably 2. The ſecond kind of motion is that continual ten- 5 
Temperie colder than the upper: but it is probable that during dency which the whole water in the ſea has towards the * 
Regionum winter the very reverſe takes place; at lealt the Compte welt. 


are It is greater near the equator than about the wet—Cur- 
SONNY de Marſigli found it ſo repeatedly in the Mediterranean, poles z and indeed cannot be ſaid to take place at all in rents. 


This naturally reſults from the ſituation of the water 
near the bottom of the ſea. Uninfluenced by the chan- 
es in the atmoſphere, it retains always nearly the ſame 
degree of temperature: and this is conſiderably above 
conzelation ; for the lower region of the ſea, at leaſt in 
the kemperate parts of the world, was never known to 
Phil.Tranf. freeze, Captain Ellis let down a ſea-gage (ſee Gacz) 
for 1751, in latitude 255 18' north, and longitude 25 12“ weſt, 
p. 213. to take the degrees of temperature and ſaltneſs of the 
ſea at different depths. It deſcended 5346 feet, which 
is a mile and eleven fathoms. He found the ſea ſalter 
and colder in proportion to its depth till the gage had 
deſcended 3900 ſeet, when the mercury in the thermo- 
meter came up at 53; but the water never grew colder, 
though he ler down the gage 2446 feet lower. At the 

ſurtace the thermometer tood at 84. 
1 Tlie ſea has three kinds of motion: 1. The firſt is 
a Hr that undulaticn which is occaſioned by the wiud. "This 
mctions. motion is eu.tirely confined to the ſurſace ; the bottom 
Motion oc- even during the moſt violent ſtorms remains perfectly 
eaſioncd by calm. Mr Boyle has remarked, from the teſtimony of 
the wind ſereral divers, that the ſea is affected by the winds 


the northern hemiſphere beyond the tropic. It begins 
on the welt ſide of America, where it is moderate : 
hence that part of the ocean has been called Pacifc. 
As the waters advance weſtward their motion is accele- 
rated; ſo that, after having traverſed the globe, they 
ſtrike with great violence cn the eaſtern ſhore of Ame- 
rica, Being ſtopped by that continent, they turn north- 
ward, and run with conſiderable impetuoſity into the 


gulph of Mexico ; from thence they proceed along the 


coaſt of North America, till they come to the ſouth 
ſide of the t bank at Newfoundland, when they 
turn off, and run down through the Weſtern Iſles. 
This current is called the Gulf Stream. It was firſt 
accurately deſcribed by Dr Franklin, who remarked 
alſo, that the water in it having been originally heated 
in the torrid zone, cools ſo gradually in its paſſage 
northward, that even the latitude might be found in 
any part of the ſtream by means of a thermometer. — 
This motion of the ſea weſtward has never been ex- 
plained ; it ſeems to have ſome connection with the 


trade-winds and the diurnal reyolution of the carth on 
Its axis. 


only o the depth of ſix feet. It would follow from z. The third and moſt remarkable motion of the ſea , 16 
this, that the beight the waves above the ſurface does otion oe 


| is the tide, which is a regular ſwell of the ocean once eee by 
not exceed fix feet; au that this holds in the Mediter- every 12 hours, owing as Newton has demonſtrated, the tide. 
ranean at leaſt, we are informed by the Compte de Mar- 


to the attraction of the moon. In the middle of the 
ſigli, Ong alſo ſometimes obſerved them, during ſea, the tide ſeldom riſes hicher than one or two feet, 
a very violent tempeſt, riſe two feet higher. It is af. 


but on the coaſt it frequently reaches the height « 45 
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feet, and in ſome places even more. The tide gene- 
ww rally riſes higher in the evening than in the morning: 
on the coalt of Britain this holds in winter, but in ſum- 
mer the morning tides are higheſt. In ſome ſeas it is 
ſaid that there are no tides. This cannot be owing tb 
their being ſurrounded by land, becauſe there is a tide 
in the lakes of North America. For an explanation of 
theſe and other-phenomena we refer to the article Tivz. 
Ss4-Air, that part of the atmoſphere which is above 
the ſea, 

Sea-air has been found ſalubrious and remarkably 
beneficial in ſome diſtempers. This may be owing to 
its containing a greater portion of oxy genous gas or vi- 
tal air, and being leſs impregnated with noxious vapours 
than the land. Dr Ingenhouſz made ſeveral, experi- 
ments to aſcertain the ſalubꝛity of ſea-air. By mixing 
equal meaſures of common air and nitrous air, he 
found, that at Graveſend, they occupied about 104, or 
one meaſure, and gi of a meaſure : whereas on ſea, 
about three miles from the mouth of the Thames, two 
meaſures of air (one of common and one of nitrous 
air) occupied from 0.91 to o. He attempted a fi- 
milar experiment on the middle of the channel between 
the Engliſh coaſt and Oſtend; but the motion of the 
ſhip rendered it imprafticable. He found that in rainy 
and windy weather the ſea-air contained a ſmaller quan- 
tity of vital air than when the weather was calm. On 
the ſea-fhore at Otend it occupied from 944 to 97; 
at Bruges he found it at 105 ; and at Antwerp 109. 
Dr Ingenhouſz thus concludes his paper : 

Phil. Tran. It appears, from theſe experiments, that the air at 
1759, p. ſea and cloſe to it is in general purer and fitter for ani- 
„mal life than the air on the land, though it ſeems to be 
ſubje& to the ſame inconſtancy in its degree of purity 
with that of the land; ſo that we may now with more 
confidence ſend our patients, labouring under conſump- 
tire diſorders, to the ſea, or at leaſt to places ſituated 
cloſe to the ſea, which have no marſhes in their neigh- 
bourhood, 
be found in general much purer far from the land 
than near the ſhore, the former being never ſubject 
to be mixed with-land air. 

Dr Damman, an eminent phyſician and profeſſor 
royal of midwifery at Ghent, told Dr Ingenhouſz, that 
when he was formerly a practitioner at Oſtend, org 
ſeven years, he found the people there remarkably heal- 
thy ; that nothing was rarer there than to ſee a pa- 
tient labouring under a conſumption or aſthma, a 
malignant, putrid, or ſpotted fever ; that the diſeaſe 
to which they are the moſt ſubject, is a regular in- 
termittent fever in autumn, when ſudden tranſitions 
| from hot to cold weather happen. | 

People are in general very healthy at Gibraltar, 


Dr Ingenhouſz thinks is owing to the purity of the 
air, arifing from the neighbourhood of the ſea. 

Moſt ſmall iſlands are very healthy. 

At Malta people are little ſubject to diſeaſes, and live 
to a very advanced age. 

Sa- Anemony. ' See AvVIVAI- Flower. 

SzA-Bear. | 

Se4-Calf. |: See PHOCA. 

Sz4-Cow. See TrICcntcus. 


Sea-Crow, Mizxz-Crow, or Penwit. 
Vor. XVII. 


See LARus. 
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It ſeems alſo probable, that the air will 


though there are very few trees near that place ; which 
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Sz4-Dead. See As rNHATTir Es. 

Si. Devil. See Lorhius. 

Sk4-Dragon, a monſter of a very ſingular nature, In 
the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1749, we have 
the account of a ſea-dragon which was ſaid to be taken 
between Oxford and Southwould, on the coaſt of Suf- 
folk, and afterwards carried round the country as a cu- 
riofity by the fiſherman who caught it. 

Its head and tail (ſays the writer) refemble thoſe of 


an alligator ; it has two large fins, which ſerve it both 


to ſwim and to fly; and though they were ſo dried that 
I could not extend them, yet they appear, by the folds, 
to be ſhaped like thoſe which painters have given to 
dragons and other winged moniters that ſerve as ſup- 
porters to coats of arms. Its body is covered with im- 
penetrable ſcales ; its legs have two joints, and its feet 
are hoofed like thoſe of an aſs; it has five rows of very 
white and ſharp teeth in each jaw, and is in length 
about four feet, though it was longer when alive, it 


having ſhrunk as it became dry. 


It was caught in a net with mackerel ; and being 
dragged on ſhore, was knocked down with a ſtretcher 
or boat-hook. The net being opened, it ſuddenly 
n, up, and flew above 50 yards: the man who firſt 
ſeized it had ſeveral of his fingers bitten off; and the 
wound mortifying, he died. It afterwards faſtened on 
the man's arm who ſhows it, and lacerated it ſo much, 
that the muſcles are ſhrunk, and the hand and fingers 
diſtorted ; the wound is not yet healed, and is thought 
to be incurable. It is ſaid by ſome to have been 
defcribed by naturaliſts under the name of the Sea- 
dragon. See Plate CCCCXLIX. 

Sęa-Gage. See Sea-G4ce. 

Sz4-Hare. See LarLysSla. 

Sza-Horſe, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the 
Hippocamus. See SYNGNATHUS. 
 Sz4-Lemon. See Donis. 

Se- Lion. See Phoca. | 

Sz4-Mall, or S$z4-Mew. See Larvs. 

_ $Sz4-Man. See Maui. 

' Sz4-Marks. The erection of beacons, light-houſes, 
and ſea-marks, in England, is a branch of the royal eze- 
ROGATIVE. By 8 Eliz. 13. the corporation of the Tri- 
nity-houſe are empowered to ſet up any beacons or ſea- 
marks wherever they ſhall think them neceſſary; and if 
the owner of the land or any other perſon ſhall deſtroy 
them, or take down any ſteeple, tree, or other known 
ſea-mark, he ſha!l forfeit 1001. Sterling; or, in caſe 
of inability to pay it, he ſhall be /o fad outlawed. 

St4-Needle, 8 See Esox. 
 Stz4-Netile. See Aninari-Flower. 

Sz 4-Pie, or Oyſter-Catcher. See Hzmartorvs. 

Sz4-Plants, are thoſe vegetables that grow in falt-wa- 
ter within the ſhores of the ſea. The old botaniſts di- 
vided theſe into three claſſes. 1. The firſt claſs, accord- 
ing to their arrangement, contained the Agæ, the fi- 
ct, the or confervas, and the different ſpe- 
cies of ſponges. 2. The ſecond contained ſubſtances of 
a hard texture, like ſtone or horn, which ſeem to have 
been of the ſame nature with what we call zphyta, 
with this difference, that we refer ſponges to this claſs 


and not to the firſt. The third claſs was the ſame with 


our /ithophyta, comprehending corals, mandrepora, &c. 
It is now well known that the genera belonging to the 
: B b ſecond 


bes. 
—— red to the firſt, are not vegetables, but animals, or the 
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fecond and third of theſe claſſes, and even ſome refer - 
productions of animals. See CoraLlLixng, MADrEPORA, 
SroxG1a. Sea-plants, then, properly ſpeaking, belong 
to the claſs of cryptogamia, and the order of algz ; 
and, according to Bomare, are all comprehended under 
the genus of tucus. We may alf) add ſeveral ſpecies 
of the ulva and conferva and the fargazo, The fuci 
and marine ulvæ are immerſed in the ſea, are ſeſſile, and 
without root. The marine conferyz are either ſeſſile 
or floating. The ſargazo grows beyond ſoundings. 

As ſome ſpecies of the fucus, when dried and pre- 
ſerved, are extremely beautiful, the curious, aud eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who proſecute the ſtudy of botany, muſt be 
anxious to know the beſt method of preſerving them, 
without deſtroying their colour and beauty. e fol- 
lowing method is recommended by M. Mauduyt. Take 
a ſheet of paper, or rather of paſteboard, and cover it 
with varniſh on both ſides ;z and having rowed in a boat 
to the rock where the fucys abounds, plunge your var- 
niſhed paper into the water, and, detaching the fueus, 
receive it upon the paper. Agitate the paper gently in 
the water, that the plant may be properly ſpread over 
it; and lift them up together ſoftly out of the water ; 
then fix down with pins the Rrong ſtalks, that they 
inay not be diſplaced, and leave the plant lying upon 


the varniſhed paper to dry in the open air. When it is 


fully dry, the different parts will retain their poſition, 
and the plant may be preſerved within the leaves of a 
book. If you wiſh to free it from the ſlime and falt 
which adheres to it, it may be waſhed gently in freſh 
water, after being removed from the rock on which 
it grew. ; 

Sa. Serpent, a monſtrous creature, ſaid to inhabit the 
northern ſeas about Greenland and the coaſts of Nor- 
way. The following marvellous account of this mon- 
iter is given by Guthrie. © In 1756, one of them 
was fhot by a maſter of a ſhip : its head reſembled that 
of a horſe ; the mouth was large and black, as were the 
eyes, a white main hanging from its neck : it floated on 
the ſurface of the water, and held its head at leaſt two 
feet out of the ſea: between the head and neck were ſe- 
ven or eight folds, which were very thick; and the 
length of this ſnake was more than 100 yards, ſome ſay 
fathoms, They have a remarkable averlion to the ſmell 
of caſtor ; for which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark maſters 
provide themſelves with quantities of that drug, to pre- 
vent being overſet, the ſerpent's olfactory nerves being 
remarkably exquiſite. The particularities related of this 
animal would be mcredible, were they not atteſted upon 
oath. Egede, a very reputable author, ſays, that on the 
6th day of July 1734, a large aud friglitful ſea-monſter 
raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head 
reached above the main · top-· maſt of the ſhip ; that it 
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had a long tharp ſnout, broad pays, and ſpouted water 85 
like a whale'; that the body ſeemed to be covered with www 
ſcales ; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower 
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art was formed like a ſnake.. The body of this monſter 


is ſaid to be as thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is varie- 


ted like a tortoiſe ſhell ; and his excrement, which 
fonts upon the ſurſace of the water, is corroſi ve.“ Not- 
withſtanding the belief of Guthrie, and the teſtimony 


which he produces, we cannot help doubting of the ex- 


iſtence of the ſea-ſerpent. Its bulk is ſaid to be ſo diſ- 
proportionate to all the known animals of our globe, 
that it requires more than ordinary evidence to render 
it credible; but the evidence which is offered is ſo 


very feeble 'and unfatisfatory, that no man of ſound 


judgment would think it ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
truth of an extraordinary fact. 

Sz4-Sichneſt, a diſorder incident to moſt perfons on 
their firſt going to ſea, occaſioned by the agitation of 
the veſlel. In 7 ſea-fickneſs, though it continues 


in general only for the firſt day or two, is extremely Moſley 
haraſſing to ſome people at intervals, eſpecially on any rep 


increaſed motion of the veſſel. Sometimes, by long con- 
tinuance, it cauſes fever, headach, quick pulſe, tu irſt, 
white tongue, and a total deprivation of the retention 
of the ſtomach z evils which are always difficult to re- 
move, and frequently terminate only with the voyage. 
This indiſpoſition is conſiderably alleviated by a fmall 
tea ſpo«nful of ether, taken now and then in a glaſs of 
water, and applying ſome of it to the temples and noſ- 
trils. The ancient writers recommend acid fruits, bread 
and vegetables ſoaked in vinegar, after the ſtumach has 
been cleanſed by vomiting ; but not to attempt to ſup- 
preſs the vomiting until that end was obtained. An old 
remedy for ſea - ſickneis, and a very common one 2 
ſailors, is a draught or two of ſea water; which, thoug 
a diſguſting medicine at ſuch a time, yet where the firſt 
paſſages are foul and loaded, generally produces the de- 
ſired effect when the perturbation it occaſions ceaſes. 
Sz4-Star., See ASTERIAS. 
Sz4- Urchine. See Ecnmus. | 
Sz4-Water, the ſalt water of the ſea, The principal 
ſalts contained in ſea-water are, it, Common marine or 
culinary ſalt, compounded of foſſil alkali or ſoda and 
marine acid; 2dly, A ſalt formed by the union of the 
ſame acid with magneſian earth; and, laſtly, A ſmall 
quantity of ſelenite. The quantity of ſaline matter con- 
tained in a pint of ſea-water, in the Britiſh ſeas, is, ac- 
cording to Neumann, about one ounce in each pint (4). 
The ſaltneſs of this water is judged to arife from 
great multitudes both of mines and mountains of ſalt 
diſperſed here and there in the depths of the ſea. Dr 
Halley ſuppoſes that it is probable the greateſt part of 
the ſea- ſalt, and of all falt lakes, as the Caſpian Sea, 
the Dead Sea, the Lake of Mexico, and the Titicaca 
| in 
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(a) Ia Sir Torbern Bergman's analyſis of ſea · water taken up in the beginning of June 1776, about the lati- 


tude of the Canaries, from the depth of 60 fathoms, the ſolid contents of a pint of the water were, 
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in Peru, is derived from the water of the rivers which 


wow they receive z and ſince this ſort of lakes has no exit cr 


diſcharge but by the exhalation of vapours, and alſo 
ſince theſe yapours are entirely freſh or devoid of ſuch 
particles, it is certain that the ſaltneſs of the ſea and of 
ſuch lakes muſt from time to time increaſe; and therefore 
the ſaltneſs at this time mult be greater than at any time 
heretofore, He further adds, that if, by experiments 
made in different ages, we could find the different quan- 
tity Cf ſalt which the ſame quantity of water (taken 
up in the ſame place, and in all other the ſame cir- 
cumſtances) would afford, it would be eaſy from thence, 
by rules of proportion, to find the age of the world 
very nearly, or the time wherein it has been acquiring 
its preſent ſaltneſs. 
This opinion of Dr Halley is ſo improbable, that it 
is ſurpriſing ſo acute a philoſopher could have adopted 
it. That freſh water rivers ſhould in the courſe of 
many thouſand years produce ſaltneſs in the ſea, is 
quite incredible. If this were the caſe, every ſea or 
great body of water which receives rivers mult be ſalt, 
and muſt poſſeſs a degree of ſaltneſs in proportion to 
the Quantity of water which the rivers diſcharge. But 
ſo far is this from being true, that the Palus Meotis 
and the great lakes in America do not contain ſalt but 
frelh water. It may indeed be objected, that the quan- 
tity of ſalt which the rivers carry along with them and 
depoſit in the ſea, muſt depend on the nature of the ſoil 
through which they flow, which may in ſome places 
contain no ſalt at all: and this may be the reaſon why 
_ the great lakes in America and the Palus Meotis are 
freſh. But to this opinion, which is merely hypotheti- 
cal, there are inſurmountable objections. It is a curious 
fact that the ſaltneſs of the ſea is greateſt under the line, 
and diminiſhes gradually as we advance to the poles : 
We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, if Dr Halley's theory be 
true, that the earth contains more ſalt in the tropical 
regions than in the temperate zones, and more in the 
temperate zones than in the frigid ; and conſequently 
that the rivers in theſe different regions contain a quan- 
tity of ſalt proportionable to their diſtance from the 
equator, This: however, muſt firſt be proved by ex- 
periment, and cannot be aſſumed as an eſtabliſhed fact. 
But there is another circumſtance that entirely deſtroys 
this theory. If we allow that the ſea receives its ſalt - 
neſs ſrom the rivers, it muſt be equally ſalt or nearly ſo 
in every part of the earth. For, according to a ſimple 
and well known principle in chemiſtry, ben any ſub- 
flance is diſſolved in water with the aſſiſtance "of agitation, 
at whatever part of the water it is introduced, it will be 
equally diffuſed through the whole liguid. Now though it 
were true that a greater quantity of ſalt were introdu- 
ced into the ſea under the line than towards the poles, 
from the conſtant agitation occaſioned by the wind and 
tide, the ſalt muſt ſoon pervade the whole maſs of water. 
To ſay that the ſuperior degree of heat in the tropical 
regions may diſſolve a greater quantity of ſalt, will not 
deſtroy our argument; for it is an eſtabliſhed principle 
in chemiſtry, that cold water will diſſolve nearly as great 
a quantity of ſalt as hot water can diſſolve. | 
The faltneſs of the ſea has alſo been aſcribed to 
the ſolution of ſubterraneous mines of ſalt which is 
ſuppoſed to abound in the bottom of the ſea and along 


its ſhores. But this hypotheſis cannet be ſupported. 


If the ſea were conſtantly diſſolving ſalt, it would ion 
become ſaturated ; for it cannot be ſaid that it is de- 
prived of any part of its ſalt by evaporation, ſince rain- 
water is freſh. If the ſea were to become ſatmated, 
neither filhes nor vegetables could live in it. We mult 
therefore deſpair of being able to account for the ſalt- 
neſs of the ſea by ſecond cauſes ; and mult ſuppoſe that 
it has been ſalt from the creation. It is impoſſible in- 
deed to ſuppoſe that the waters of the ſea were at any 
period freſh ſince the formation of fiſhes and ſea-plants : 
for as theſe will not live in water ſaturated with ſalt, 
neither will they live in water that is freſh ; we therefore 
conclude that the ſaltneſs of the ſea has been nearly the 
ſame in all ages. This is the ſimpleſt hypotheſis of the 
three that has been mentioned. It explains beſt the 
various phenomena, and is involved in feweſt difficulties. 
We ſhall, however, allow that there may be ſome ex- 
ceptions z that the ſaltneſs of ſome ſeas, or of particu- 
lar parts of the ſame ſea, may be increaſed by mines of 


roc k ſalt diſperſed near its ſhores. 


With regard to the uſe of this ſalt property of ſea- 
water, it is obſerved, that the ſaltneſs of the ſea pre- 


ſerves its waters pure and ſweet, which otherwiſe would 


corrupt and ſtink like a filthy lake, and conſequently 
that none of the myriads of creatures which now live 
therein could then have a being. From thence alſo the 
ſea-water becomes much heavier, and therefore ſhips ot 
greater ſize and quantity may be uſed thereon. Salt- 
water alſo doth not freeze ſo ſoon as freſh-water, whence 
the ſeas are more free for navigation. We have a dit- 
ſertation, by Dr Ruſſel, concerning the medical uſes of 
ſea-water in diſeaſes of the glands, &c. wherein the au- 
thor premiſes ſome obſervations upon the nature of ſea- 
water, conſidered as impregnated with particles of all 
the bodies it paſſes over, ſuch as ſubmarine plants, fiſh, 
ſalts, minerals, &c. and ſaturated with their ſeveral ef- 
fluvia, to enrich it and keep it from putrefaction; whence 
this fluid is ſuppoſed to contract a ſoapineſs; and the 
whole collection, being pervaded by the ſulphureous 
ſteams paſſing 3 it, to conſtitute what we call 


ſea-water ; the confeſſed diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of 


which are ſaltneſs, bitterneſs, nitroſity, and unctuoſity: 
whence the author concludes, that it may be juſtly ex- 
pected to contribute ſignally to the improvement of 
phyſic. The caſes in which our author informs us we 
are to expect advantage from ſea water are, 1. In all 
recent obſtructions of the glands of the inteſtines and 
meſentery. 2. All recent obſtructions of the pulmo- 
nary glands, and thoſe of the viſcera, which frequently 
produce conſumptions. 3. All recent glandular ſwel- 
lings of the neck, or other parts. 4. Recent tumors 
of the joints, if they are not ſuppurated, or become 
ſchirrous or cancerous, and have not carious bones for 
their cauſe. - 5. Recent defluxions upon the glands of 
the eyelids. 6. All deſœdations of the ſkin, from an 
eryſipelas to a lepra. 7. Diſeaſes of the glands of the 


noſe, with their uſual companion a thickneſs of the lip. 


8. Obſtructions of the kidneys, where there is no in- 
flammation, and the ſtone not large. 9. In recent ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, this method will be proper, 
where it prevents conſtipations of the belly, and afliſts 
other medicines directed in i&erical caſes. The ſame 
remedy is ſaid to be of ſignal ſervice in the bronchocele ; 
and is likewiſe recommended for the prevention of 
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32. thoſe bilious colies that ſo frequently affect our mari - of obtaining the greateſt quantity of diſtilled water, by 


1 
Different 


methods of ſea- water 


ners. 

Pfoſer vation of Sra- Mater from Putreſaftion, As it 
is ſometimes neceſſary to preſerve ſea · water in caſks for 
bathing and other purpoſes, it is of importance to know 


Len. 


making the tube ſufficiently large to receive the whole 


column of vapour, and placing it nearly in a horizontal 
direction, to prevent any compreſſion of the fluid, which 
takes place ſo much with the common worm. 3. The 


how ts keep it from putrefaction. Many experiments adopting of the ſimpleſt and moſt efficacious means of 
were made to determine this point by Mr Henry, and condenſing vapour; for nothing more is required in the 


are recorded in the firſt volume of the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philoſophical Society of Mancheſter, His 
firſt experiment we ſhall here preſent to our readers. 
«© To one quart of ſea-water were added two ſeruples 
of freſh quicklime ;z to another half an ounce of com- 
mon culinary ſalt ; and a third was kept as a ſtandard 
without any addition. The mouths of the bottles be- 
ing looſely covered with paper, they were expoſed to 
the action of the ſun in ſome of the hotteſt weather 
in ſummer. In about a week the ftaidard became 
very offenſive ; and the water, with the additional 
quantity of ſalt, did not continue {ſweet many hours 
longer ; whereas that with lime continued many months 
without ever exhibiting the leaſt marks of putridity.“ 
When he added a dram more of quicklime, the whole 
of the magneſia contained in the water was ſeparated ; 
and when a further addition was -made, a lime-water 
was immediately formed. Hetherefore concluded, that 
two ſcruples of quicklime are fufficient to preſerve a 
quart of ſea-water. The proportions, however, may 
vary a little, according to the ſtrength of the quick- 
time employed. 

wht e of Sa- Maier. The method of making 


reſh was long a deſideratum in navigation. 


lreſnening Many methods have been prop«ſed for this purpoſe. Mr 
ſea-WatT. A ppleby publiſhed an account ot a proceſs which he had 


inſtituted in the year 1734. He diſtilled: ſea water 
with a quantity of pit infernalis and calcined bones; 
but this proceſs was ſoon laid afide, as it was not only 
difficult in itſelf, but rendered the water unpalatable. 
Dr Butler propoſed ſoap-leys in place of Mr Appleby's 
ingredients; but the water was ſtill liable to the 
ſame objection. Dr Stephen Hales recommended 
powdered chalk ; but his method was expenfive, and 
did not improve the take of the water, Dr Lind 
of Portſmouth diſtilled ſca-water - without any ingre- 
dients; but as the experiment he made was per- 
formed in a veſſel containing only two quarts, - with a 
glaſs receiver in his ſtudy, nothivg concluſive can be 
drawn ſrem it for the uſe of ſailors. At length Dr 


Dr Irving's Irving brought the proceſs to a very high degree of fim- 


plicity and perfection, by which the water is obtained 


pure, without much expenee of fuel or a complicated 


apparatus. For this valuable ditcovery he received a 
reward of L. oo. The advantages of his method re- 
main to be Rated, which may be reduced to the follow- 
ing: 1. The aboliſhing all ſtills, {il} heads, worm-pipes, 
aud their tubes, v hich oecupy ſo mach ſpace as to ren- 
der them totally incompatible with the neceſſary buſineſs 


ef the ſhip; and uſing in the reom of thele the ſhip's 
kettle or boiler, to the top whereof may occaſionally be 
applied a imple tube, which can be eaſily made on board 
à veſſel at fea, of iron plate, ſtove funnel, or tin ſheet ; 


diſtillation but keeping the ſurface of the tube always 
wet, which is done by having ſome ſea-water at hand, 
and a perſon to dip a mop or ſwab into this water "3 paſs 
it along the upper ſurface of the tube. By this operation 
the vapour contained in the tube will be entirely con- 
denſed with the greateſt rapidity imaginable ; for by the 
application of the wet mop thin theets of water are uni- 
formly ſpread, and mechanically preſſed upon the ſur- 
face of the hot tube; which being converted into va- 
pour make way for a ſucceſſion of treſh ſheets; and 
thus, both by che evaporation and cloſe contact of the 
cold water conſtantly repeated, the heat is carried off 
more effectually than by any other method yet known. 
4. The carrying on the diltillation without any addi- 
tion, a correct chemical analyſis of ſea-water having 
evinced the futility of mixing ingredients with it, either 
to prevent an acid from riſing with the vapour, or to de- 
ſtroy any bituminous oil ſuppoſed to exiſt in ſea-water, 
and to contaminate the diltilled water, giving it that 
fiery unpalatable taſte inſ-parable from the former pro- 
ceſſes. 5. The aſcertaining the proper quantity of ſea 
water that ought to be diltilled, whereby the freſh wa- 
ter is prevented from contracting a noxious impregna- 
tion of metallic ſalts, and the vefte] from being corroded 
and otherwite damaged by the ſalts caking on the bot- 
tom of it. 6. The producing a quantity of ſweet and 
wholeſome water, perfectly agreeable to the taſte, and 
ſufficient tor all the purpoſes of ſhipping. 7. The ta- 


king advantage of the dreſſing the ſhip's proviſions, ſo 


as to diſtil a very conſiderable quantity of water from the 
vapour, which would otherwiſe be loſt, without any ad- 
dition of fuel. To ſum up the merits of this method in 
a tew words: "The uſe of a ſimple tube, of the moſt 
eaſy conſtruction, applicable to any ſhip's kettle. The 
rejecting all ingredients; aſcertaining the proportion of 
water to be diſtilled, with every advantage of quality, 
ſaving of fuel, and preſervation of boilers. The ob- 
taining freſh water, wholeſome, palatable, and in ſuffi- 
'cient quantities. Taking advantage of the vapour 
which aſcends in the kettle while the ſhip's proviſions 
-are boiling. All theſe advantages are obtained by the 
abovementioned ſimple addition to the cemmon ſhip's 
kettles. But Dr Irving propoſes to introduce two tur- 
ther improvements. The firſt is a hearth, or ſtove, ſo. 
conſtructed that the fire which is kept up the whole 
day tor the common buſineſs of the ſhip ſerves likewiſe 
for diſtillation 3 whereby a ſufficient quantity of water 
for all the economical purpoſes of the thip may be ob- 
tained, with a very inconſiderable addition to the ex- 
pence of fuel. The other improvement is that of fubiti- 
tuting, even in the largeſt flops, caſt-iron boilers, of a 
new conſtruction, in the place of coppers. 


As ſoon as ſea-water is put into the boiler, the tube Dire dien: 
is to be fitted either into the top or lid, round which, if for diſtil- 
neceſſary, a bit of wet linen may be applied, to make it *”> wed” 
fit cloſe to the mouth of the veſſel ; there will be no _ 
oecaſion for luting, as the tube acts like a funnel in car- 


rying 


ſo that no ſi:uation can prevent a {hip from being com- 
pletely ſupplied with the means of diſtilling ſea-water. 

2. In coniegquerce of the principles of diſtillation being 
ty afecuained, the contrivance of the ſimpleſt means 
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rying of the vapour. When the water begins to boil, 
the vapour thould be allowed to paſs freely ior a minute, 
which will eſfectually clean the tube and upper part of 


the boiler. The tube is afterwards to be kept con- 


tantly wet, by paſſing a mop or ſwab, dipped in ſea 
water, along .its upper ſurface. The waſte water run- 
ning from - mop may be carried off by means of a 
board made like a ſpout, and placed beneath the tube. 
e diſtillatton may be continued till three-fourths of 
e water be drawn off, and no further. This may be 
aſcertained either by a guage-rad put into the boiler, or 
by meaſuring the water diſtilled. The brine is then to 


be let out. Water may be diitilled in the ſame manner 


while the prouiſions are boiling, When the tube is 
made on ſhore, the beſt ſubitance for the purpoſe is 
thin copper well tinned, this being more durable in long 
voyages than tin · plates. Initcad ot mopping, the tube, 
if required, may have a cale made alſo ot copper, 10 
much larger in diameter as to aumit a thin theet of wa- 
ter to ci:culate between them by means of a ſpiral cop- 
per thread, wich a pipe ot 4n-inch diameter at each eud 
of the cale ; the ler fur receiving cold water, and the 
upper tor e rrying it off when heated, | 

When only a very ſmall portion of room .cante con- 
venientiy allowed tor d:ttulatian, the machine (nꝰ 2.), 
which ie only 27 inches long, may be ſubſtitutad, as 
was done in this voyage. the principal intention 
of this machine, however, is to diſtil rum and other 
liquors ; for which purpaſe it has been employed with 
extraordinary ſuccels, in preventing an enp;reuma, or 
fiery talte. | : . 

Figure 1. repreſents in perſpective à ſection of the 
two boilers taken out of the flame. In the back part 
at D, E, are ſeen openings tor the cocks. :Oaithe top 
is a diltilling tube A, B, C, tive inches diameter at A, 
and decreaſing in ſize to three inches at C; the length 
from Þ to C is five fees. Near C is a ny prevent 
the water which is applied to the ſurtace from mixi 


is a fmall lip er ledging, to nainder the dittilled water 
=o retur ah Tots — — by the rolling ot the ihip. 

In figure 2. A, B, C, D, repreſent a vertical lection 
of a cop her b., 27 inches long, ſeven inches wide, and 
11 ia height, tinned on the inſide. Ia the bott. m F is 
an a eiture about {ix inches in diameter, having a ring to 
fit on the {till or boĩler. The dotted lines which run nearly 
horizontal, are vetlels of thin copper, tinned on the out- 


fide, two teet long, ſever inches wide, and three quarters 


of an inch deep. At G is a funnel to receive cold water, 
which is cgnveyed into the veſſels by communicating 
pipes, conttived.in ſuch a manner as to forma complete 
and. quick circulation of the water through their Whole 


extent. When the water is become hot by the action 


of the team it is diſcharged by the horizontal pipe at 


A. E isa pipe from which the diſtilled water or tpirits 
run, and 8 ſuch a form that the liquor running 


trom it acts as a valve, and hinders any ſteam from eſca- 


ping that way. On the top ot the box, at H, is a ſalety - 
valve, which prevents any danger from a great accu- 


| mulation of vapour not condenſed for want of a pro- 


ſu of cold water. l | 
3 now mention a different method, difſcoyered 
by the Chevalier Lorgnu, by congelation of ſea-water. 
Sea-water requires à very great degree of cold in order 


x by cenge». to become ice. Our author found that a frecing mix- 
tion, 
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ture, made by mixing three parts of pound d ice with 
two parts of comman ſalt, was quite ſufficient to frecze 
it. The cold produced by this mixture is equal to about 
4* below nought of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

A quantity of ſea-water is never entirely congealed, 
a portion ef it always remaining fluid ; and, what is very 
remarkable, this fluid part is incomparably more full of 
ſalt and more nauſeous than the reſt : hence, if this be 
ſeparated from the congealed part, the latter an bein 
melted will be found to contain much leſs ſalt than it 
did before congelation. This we ſhall call zbe water of 
the firſt purification. 

It the water of the ſirſt purification be again corgeal- 
ed, a part of it will remain fluid as in the firſt opera- 
tion. This fluid portion will contain a greater propor- 
tion of ſalt than the reſt, which is of courſe more pure, 
and, beiug melted, forms the water of the ſecond puri- 
fication. Thus, by repeatedly freezing the ſame ſea- wa- 
ter, and ſeparating the fluid irom the congealed part in 
every operation, it is at lait perfeQly purified, ſo as to 
be entirely diveſted of ſalt, and as fit for drink and oth: cr 
purpoles as the pureſt water that is uſed. | 

At firlt the ſea-water, in order to be congealed, re- 
quires a very great degree of cold, as mentioned above, 
the ice formed in it conſiſt rather of ſcales or filaments 
than of a compact body, and the quantity of the fluid 
parts bears a conſiderable proportion to the quantity of 
ice. But as the water, by undergoing the ſuccetlive 


congelations, becomes more and more put e, 10 it be- 


comes capable of being congealed by a ſmaller and 


fmaller degree of cold; he ice is at the ſame time more 


compact, and in greater quantity; the fluid part at laſt 
becoming very inconſiderable. 

Sz4-Woed, or Alga Marina, is commonly uſed as a 
manure on the ſea-coalt, where it can be procured in 
abundance. The belt fort grows on rocks, and is that 
trem which kelp is made. The next to this is called 


ng the praſy /ea-weed ; and the worſt is that with a long 
with the diftilied water. In the infide ot the tube, below 


ſtalk. In the neighbourhood of Berwick, the farmers 
mix it with itable-dung and carth, and thus obtain a 
great quantity of excelleat manure. Sea-weed is found 
a ſo to be a very fit manure for gardens, as it not nly 
enriches them, but deſtroys the vermin by which they 
are uſually infeſted. 
Sza-Wolf. Sce AuARRUicas. 
Saline of the SH. See Sx4-Water. 
South SS. See Paci Ocean, and Sourn Sen. 
SEAL, a puncheon, piece of metal, or other mat- 
ter, uſually either round or oval; whereon are engra- 
ven the arms, device, &c. of ſome prince, ſtate, com- 
munity, magiltrate, or private perſon, often with a le- 
gend or inſeription; the impreſſion whereof in wax 
Aexves:to make acts, inſtruments, &c. authentic. 
The uſe of ſeals, as a mark of authenticity to letters 
and other inſtrameats in writing, is extremely ancient. 
We read of it among the Jews and Perſians in the ear- 


lieſt and moſt ſacred records of hiſtory. And in the 


book of Jeremiah there is a very remarkable inſtance, 


not only of an atteſtation by ſeal, but alſo of the other 
zuſual formalities attending a Jewith purchaſe. In the 
civil law alfo, ſcals were the evidence of truth, and 
were required, on the part of the witneſſes at leaſt, at 
the atteſtation of every teſtament. But in the times of 


our Saxon - anceltors, they were not much in uſe in 


England. For though Sir Edward Coke relies on. an 


inftance 
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inſtance cf King Edwin's making uſe of a ſeal about 
100 years before the conqueſt, yet it does not follow 
that this was the _— among the whole: nation: and 


perhaps the charter he mentions may be of doubtful 
authority, from this very circumſtance of its being ſeal- 
ed; ſince we are aſſured by all our ancient hiſtorians 
that ſealing was not then in common uſe. The method 


of the Saxons was, for ſuch as could write-to ſubſcribe 


7 
Definition, 


their names, and, whether they conld write or not, to 
athx the ſign of the croſs ; which cuſtom our illiterate 


vulgar do tor the moſt part to this day keep up, by 


ſigning a croſs for their mark when unable to write 
their names. And indeed this inability to write, and 
therefore making a croſs in its ſtead, is honeſtly avowed 
by Cædwalla, a Saxon king, at the end of one of his 
charters. In like manner, and for the ſame unſurmount- 
able reaſon, the Normans, a brave but illiterate nation, 
at their firſt ſettlement in France uſed the practice of 
ſealing only, without writing their names ʒ which cuſtom 
continued when learning made its way among them, 
though the reaſon for doing it had ceaſed ; and hence 
the * of Edward the Confeſſor to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, himſelf being brought up in Normandy, was 
witneſſed only by his ſeal, and is generally thought to 
be the oldeſt ſealed charter of any authenticity in Eng- 
land. At the conqueſt, the Norman lords brought 
over into England their own faſhions; and introdu- 
ced waxen ſeals only, inſtead of the Engliſh method 
of writing their names, and ſigning with the ſign of the 
crols. The impreſſions of theſe ſeals were ſometimes a 
knight on horſeback, ſometimes other devices ; but 
coats of arms were not introduced into ſeals, nor in- 
deed uſed at all till about the reign of Richard I. 
who brought them from the croiſade in the Holy Land, 
where they were firſt invented and painted on the ſhields 
of the knights, to diſtinguiſh the variety of perſons. of 
every Chriſtian nation who reſorted thither, and who 
could not, when clad in complete ſteel, be otherwiſe 
known or aſcertained. 

This negle& of ſigning, and reſting only upon the 
authenticity of ſeals, remained very long in England ; 
for it was held in all their books, that ſealing alone was 
ſufficient to authenticate a deed :- and ſo the common 
form of atteſting deeds, © ſealed and delivered, con- 
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Y this word we expreſs that noble art, or, more 
purely, the qualifications which enable a man 

to exerciſe the noble art of working a ſhip. A sEA- 
MAN, in the Janguage of the profeſſion, is not merely 
a mariner or labourer on board a ſhip, but a man who 
underſtands the ſtructure of this wonderful machine, 
and every ſubordinate part of its mechaniſm, ſo as to 
enable him to employ it to the beſt advantage for puſh- 
ing her forward in a particular direction, and for avoid- 
ing the numberleſs dangers to which ſhe is expoſed by 
the violence of the winds and waves. He alſo knows 


what courſes can be held by the ſhip according to the 


wind that blows, and what cannot, and which of thoſe 
is moſt conducive to her progreſs in her intended voy- 


age: and he muſt be able to perform every part of the 
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tinues to this day: ithſtanding the ſtatute 29 Car. 
II. c. 3. revives the Saxon cuſtom, and ex preſsly direcis 
the ſigning in all grants of lands and many other ſpe- 
cies ot deeds: in Which, therefore, ſigning ſeems to be 
now as neceſſary as ſealing, though it hach been ſome- 
times held that the one includes the other. 8 
The king's great ſeal is that whereby all patents, com- 
miſſions, warrants, &c. coming down from the king are 
ſealed ; the keeping whereof is in the hands of the lord 
chancellor, The king's privy-ſeal is a ſeal that is uſually 
firſt ſet to grants that are to paſs the great ſeal. 
SEAL. See Knie of the Privy-Seal. Aar 
SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lend, and the im- 
prethon thereon affixed to the thing ſea lee. 
An amalgam of mercury with gold, reduced to the 
conſiſtence of butter, by {training off part ef the mer- 
cury be e leather, has been recommended as a pro- 
per material for taking off the impreſſion of ſeals in wax. 
In this ſtate, the compound ſcarcely contains one part 
of mercury to two of gold; yet is of a filver whiteneſs, 
as if there was none of the precious metal-in it. In 
this ſtate it grows ſoft on being warmed or-worked be- 
tween the fingers ; and is therefore proper for the pur- 
poſe abovementioned, but is not ſuperior to ſome amal- 
gams made with the inferior metals, as is well known 


to ſome impoſtors, who have ſold for this uſe ama)gams 


of the baſe metals as curious preparations of gold. 
SEAL, in zoology. See Puocas. Ati 
SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed by the 


lord chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal to ſeal the 


writs and inſtruments there made in bis preſence. 

SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with plaſter, mortar, cement, 
lead, or other ſolid binding. For ſtaples, binges, and 
joints, plaſter is very proper. 

Sta Max. See Wax. | 

SEAM, or Sem of corn, is a meaſure of eight 
buſhels. | „ phy + 
Sau of Glaſe, the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24 
ſtones, each five pounds weight. The ſeam of wood is 
an horſe-load. | ; 


SEAM, in mines, the ſame with a vein or ſtratum of 
metal. 


r 


neceſſary operation with his own bends. As the ſea- 
_ expreſs it, he muſt be able «to hand, reef, and 
ſteer.“ f 


Seat 


my ll 


2 
We are juſtified in calling it a nob/e art, not only by Importance 


its importance, which it is quite needleſs to amplify or and 


embelliſh, but by its immenſe extent and difficulty, and 
the prodigious number and variety of principles on 
which it is founded—all of which muſt be rolleſſed-in 
ſuch a manner that they ſhall offer themſelves without 
reflection in an inſtant, otherwiſe the pretended ſeaman 
is but a lubber, and cannot be truſted on his watch. 
The art is practiſed by perſons without what we call 
education, and in the humbler walks of life, and there- 
fore it ſuffers in the eſtimation of the careleſs ſpecta- 
tor, It is thought little of, becauſe little attention is 


paid 


2 
Difficulty 


4 
Which has 
been zeal- 
ouſly culti- 
vated by 
the French 
philoſo- 
phers, 


of principles, and a ſyſtematic knowl 


ture of the bee or the beaver. 
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paid to it. But if multiplicity, variety, and intricacy 
ge of theſe prin- 
ciples, intitle any art to the appellation of ſcientific and 
liberal, ſeamanſhip claims theie epithets in an eminent 
degree, We are amuſed with the pedantry of the ſea- 
man, which appears in his whole language. Indeed it 
is the only pedantry that amuſes. A ſcholar, a ſoldier, 
a lawyer, nay, even the elegant courtier, would — 
us, were he to make the thouſandth part of the alluſions 


to his profeſſion that is well received from the jolly ſea- 
man; and we do the ſeaman no more than juſtice. 


His 
proſeiſion i engroſs his whole mind, otherwiſe he can 
never learn it. He poſſeſſes a prodigious deal of know- 
ledge ; but the honeſt tar cannot tell what he knows, or 
rather what he feels, for his ſcience is really at his fin- 


ger ends. We can ſay with confidence, that if a per- 
jon of education, verſed in mechanics, and acquainted 
-witk the {firucture of a ſhip, were to obſerve with atten- 
tion the movements which are made on board a firſt or 
' ſecond rate ſhip of war during a ſhifting ſtorm, under 


the direction of an intelligent officer, he would be wrapt 
in admiration. 
What a pity it is that an art ſo important, ſo difk- 


cult, and ſo intimately connected with the invariable 


laws of mechanical nature, ſhould be ſo held by its poſ- 


-ſefiors, that it cannot improve, but mult die with each 


individual. Having no advantages of previous educa- 
tion, they cannot arrange their choughts ; they can 
hardly be ſaid to think. They can far leſs expreſs or 
communicate to others the tatuitive knowledge which 
they po ſſeis; and their art, acquired by habit alone, is 
little different from an inſtinct. We are as little in- 
titled to expect improvement here as in the architec- 
The ſpecies (pardon 
the alluſion ye generous hearts of oak) caunot improve. 
Yet a ſhip is a machine. We know the forces which 


act on it, and we know the reſults ot its conſtruction — 
all theſe are as fixed as the laws of motion. 


What hin- 
ders this to be reduced to a ſet of practical maxims, as 


well founded and as loyically deduced as the working 


of a Ream engine or a cotton mill. The ſtoker or the 
ſpinner acts only with his hands, and may © whiltle as 
he works ſor want of thought; but the mechaniſt, the 


engineer, thinks for him, improves his machine, and di- 


rects him to a better practice. May not the rough fea- 
man look for the ſame aſſiſtance ; and may not the inge- 
nious ſpeculatiſt in his cloſet unravel the intricate thread 
of mechaniſm which connects all the manual operations 
with the unchangeable laws of nature, and both furniſh 
the ſeaman with a better machine and dire& him to a 


more dexterous uſe of it? 
We cannot help thinking that much may be done; 


nay, we may fay that much has been done. We think 
highly of the progreſſive labours of Renaud, Pitot, Bou- 
guer, Du Hamel, Groignard, Bernoulli, Euler, Romme, 
and others; and are both ſurpriſed and ſorry that Bri- 
tain has contributed ſo little in theſe attempts. Gor- 
don is the only one of the Britiſh writers who has given 


a profeſſedly feientific treatiſe on a ſmall branch of the 


ſabject. The government of France has always been 
ftrongly impreſſed with the notion of great improve- 


ments being attainable by ſyſtematic ſtudy of this art; 


and we are indebted to the endeavours of that ingenious 
vation for any thing of practical importance that has 


N S HIP. 


been obtained. M. Bouguer was profeſſor of hydro- 
logy at one of the marine academies of France, and 
was enjoined, as part of his duty, to compoſe diſſerta- 
tions both on the conſtruction and the working of ſhips. 
His Trait du Na vire, and his Manzuvre des V $ * 
are undoubtedly very valuable performances: So are 
thoſe of Euler and Bernoulli, conſidered as mathemati- 
cal diſſertations, and they are wonderful works of ge- 
nius, conſidered as the productions of perſons who hard- 
ly ever ſaw a ſhip, and were totally unacquainted with 
the profeſſion of a ſeamin. In this reſpect Bouguer 
had great ſuperiority, having always lived at a ſea- port, 
and having made many very long voyages. His trea- 
tiſes therefore are infinitely better accommodated to th=- 
demands of the ſeaman, and more directly inſtructive; 
but ſtiil the author is more a mathematician than an ar- 
tiſt, and his performance is intelligible only to mathe- 
maticians. It is true, the academical education of the 
young gentlemen of the French navy is ſuch, that 4 
2 number of them may acquire the preparatory 

nowledge that is neceflary ; and we are well informed 
that, in this reſpect, the officers of the Britiſh navy are 
greatly inferior to them. 
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But this very circumſtance has furniſhed to many Argument 


perſons an argument againſt the vtility of thoſe 


per- againſt the 
their per- 


formances. It is ſaid that, dy this ſu- utility of 


perior mathematical edueation, and the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe boaſted performances of M. Bouguer, the French 
are greatly interior, in point of ſeamanſhip, to our coun- 
trymen, who have not a page in their language to in- 
ſtruct them, and who could not peruſe it if they had it.” 
Nay, ſo little do the French themſelves ſeem ſenſible of 
the advantage of theſe publications, that no perſon 
among them has attempted to make a familiar abridge- 
ment of them, written in a way titted to attract atten- 
tion; and they ſtill remain neglæcted in their original 
abſtruſe and unintereſting form. 

We wiſh that we could give a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
this obſervation. It is juſt, and it is important. Theſe 
very ingenious and learned diſſertations are by no means 
ſo uſeful as we ſhould expect. They are large books, 
and appear toccntain much; and as their plan is logical, 
it ſeems to occupy the whole ſubjeR, and therefore to 
have done al moſt all that can be done. But, alas! they 
have only opened the ſubject, and the ſtudy is yet in its 
infancy. The whole ſcience of the art muſt proceed 
on the knowledge of the impulſions of the wind and 
water. Theſe are the forces which a& on the machine ; 
and its motions, which are the ultimatum of our re- 
ſearch, whether as an end to be obtained or as a thing 
to be prevented, muſt depend on theſe forces. Now it 
is with reſpect to this fundamental point that we are as 


yet almoſt totally in the dark. And, in the perform- Which 


6. 


formances, 


ances of M. Bouguer, as alſo in thoſe of the other au- confeſſediy 
thors we have named, the theory of theſe forces, by hir“ 
which their quantity and the direction of their action fundamen 


are aſcertained, is altogether erroneous ; and its reſults tal princi-. 


deviate ſo enormouſly from what is obſerved in the mo- ples; 


tions of a fhip, that the perſon who ſhould direct the 
operations on ſhipboard, in conformity to the maxims 
deducible from M. Bouguer*s propoſitions, would be 
baffled in moſt of his attempts, and be ia danger of lo- 
ſing the thip. The whole proceeds on the ſuppoſed 
truth of that theory which ſtates the impulſe of a fluid 

td 
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to be in the proportion of the ſquare of the fine of che 
angle of incidence; and that its action on an ſmall 
portion, ſuch as a ſquare foot of the ſails or hull, is the 
lame as it that portion were detached from the teſt, and 
were expoſed, fingle and alone, to the wind or Water in 
the lame angle. But we have ſhown, in the article 
Rss15TAxcs of Fluids, both from theory and experience, 
that both of theſe principles are erroneous, and this to 
a very great degree, in caſes which occur moſt fre- 
quently in practice, that is, in the ſmall angles of in- 
clination. When the wicd falls nearly perpendicular on 
the ſails, theory is not very erroneous z but in theſe 
caſes, the circumſtances of the ſhip's ſituation are gene- 
rally ſuch that the practice is eaſy, occurring almoſt 
without thought; and in this caſe, too, even conſider- 
able deviations from the very beſt practice are of no 
great moment. The intereſting caſes, where the in- 
tended movement requires or depends upon very ob- 
lique ations of the wind on the fails, and its practica- 
bility or impracticability depends on a very ſmall varia- 
tion of this obliquity ; a miſtake of-the force, either as 
to intenſity or direction, produces a mighty effect on 
the reſulting motion. This is the cafe in failing to 
windward ; the moſt important of all the general prob- 
lems of ſeamanſhip. The trim of the fails, and the 
courſe of the ſhip, ſo as to gain moſt on the wind, are 
very nice things ; that is, they are confined within very 
narrow limits, and a ſmall miſtake produces a very con- 
ſiderable effect. The ſame thing obtains in many of 
the nice problems of tacking, box-hauling, wearing af- 
ter lying-to in a ſtrom, &c. 

The error in the ſecond aſiertion of the theory is {till 
greater, and the action on one part of the fail or hull ts ſo 
greatly modified by its action on another adjoining part, 
that a ſtay-· ſail is often ſeen hanging like a looſe rag, al- 
tho? there is nothing between it and the wind ; and this 
merely becauſe a great ſail in its neighbourhood ſends 
off a lateral ſtream of wind, which completely hinders 
the wind from getting at it. Till the theory of the 
action of fluids be eſtabliſhed, therefore, we cannot tell 
what are the forces which are acting on every point of 
the ſail and hull: Therefore we cannot tell either the 
mean intenſity or direction of the whole force which 
acts on any particular ſail, nor the intenſity and mean 
direction of the reſiſtance to the hull ; circumſtances 
abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to ſay what will be 
their energy in producing a rotation round any particu- 
lar axis. In like manner, we cannot, by ſuch a com- 
Putation, find the ſpontaneous axis of converſion (ſee 
RoTaT1ox), or the velocity of fuch converſion. In 
{hori, we cannot pronounce with tolerable confidence 


priori what will be the motions in any caſe, or what 


diſpyſltions of the fails will produce the movement we 
with to perform. The experienced ſeaman learns by 
habit the general effects of every diſpoſition of the fails ; 
and though his knowledge is far from being accurate, 
it ſeldom leads him into any very blundering operation. 
Perhaps he ſeldom makes the beſt adjuſtment poſlible, 
but ſeldomer ſtill does he deviate very far from it; and 
in the moſt general and important problems, ſuch as 
working to windward, the reſult of much experience 
and many corrections has ſettled a trim of the fails, 
which is certainly not far from the truth, but (it mult 
be acknowledged) deviates widely and uniformly from 
I 
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the theories of the mathematician's cloſet. The honeſt 
tar, therefore, muſt be indulged in his joke on the uſe- 
leſs labours of the mathematician, who can neither 
hand, reef, nor ſteer, | 

After this. account of the theoretical performances 
in the art of ſeamanſhip, and what we have ſaid in an- 
other place on the ſmall hopes we entertain of ſeeing a 
perfect theory of the impulle of fluids, it will not be ex- 
pected that we enter very minutely on the ſubject in 
this place; nor is it our intention. But let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the theory is defective in one poiut only; 2 
and although this is a moſt important point, and the er- 1 
rors in it deſtroy the concluſions of the chief propoſi- made dt 
tions, the reaſonings remain in full force, and the m 
operandi is preciſely ſuch as is ſtated in the theory. The 
principles of the art are therefore to be found in theſe 
treatiſes ; but falſe inferences have been drawn, by com- 
puting from erroneons quantities. The rules and the 
practice of the computation, however, are [till beyond 
controverſy: Nay, fince the proceſs of inveſtigation is 
legitimate, we may. make uſe of it in order to diſcover 
the very circumſtance in which we are at preſent miſ- 
taken; for by converting the propoſition, inſtead of 
finding the motions by means of the ſuppoſed torces, 
combined with the known mechaniſm, we may diſcover 
the forces by means of this mechaniſm and the obſerved 
morons. 8 

We ſhall therefore in this place give a very general Deſign of 
view of the movements of a thip under fail, ſhowing this article. 
how they are produced and modified by the action of 
the wind on her fails, the water on her rudder and on 
her bows. We ſhall not attempt a preciſe determina- 
tion of any of theſe movements ; but we ſhall ſay enough 
to enable the curious landſman to underſtand how this 
mighty machine is managed amidſt the fury of the winds 
and waves : and, what 1s more to our wiſh, we hope to 
enable the uninſtructed but thinking ſeaman to genera- 
life that knowledge which he poſſeſſes; to claſs his ideas, 
and give them a ſort of rational ſyſtem ; and even to 
improve his practice, by making him ſenſible of the im- 
mediate operation of every thing he does, and in what 
manner it contributes to produce the movement which 
he bas in view. 

A. ſhip may be conſidered at preſent as a maſs of in- , ſhip 8 
ert matter in free ſpace, at liberty to move in every di- ſidered as 
rection, according to the forees which impel or reſiſt in free 
her: and when ſhe is in actual motion, in the direction ſpace im- 
ot her courſe, we may ſtill conſider her as at reſt in ab- 1 1 2 
ſolute i pace, but expoſed to the impulſe of a current of — , 
water moving equally faſt in the oppoſite direction: forces 
for in both caſes the preſſure of the water on her bows 
is the ſame ; and we know that it is poſſible, and fre- 
quently happens in currents, that the impulſe of the 
wind on her ſails, and that of the water on her bows, 
balance each other ſo preciſely, that ſhe not only does 
not ſtir from the place, but alſo remains ſteadily in the. 
ſame poſition, with her head directed to the ſame point 
of the compaſs. This ſtate of things is eaſily conceived 
by any perſon accuſtomed to conſider mechanical ſub- 
jects, and every ſeaman of experience has obſerved it. 
It is of importance to conſider it in this point of view, 
becaule it gives us the moſt familiar notion of the man- 
ner in which theſe forces of the wind and water are ſet 
in oppolition, and made to balance or not to —— 

| 8 
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yard. 8 * 
to 7 N 
When a (ip proceeds Readily in her courſe, without 
age changing her rate of ſailing, or varying the direction of 
on the ſails hen head, we mult in the firſt-place conceive the accu- 
oppolite to plated impulſes of the wind on all her fails as preciſe- 
that of the 1 nal and dire@ly „ or to the impulſe of the wa- 
_ ter on her bows. In the next place, becauſe the ſhip 
does not change the direction of her keel, ſhe reſembles 
the balanced Reglyard, in which the energ 
weights, which tend to produce rotations in oppoſite 
directions, and thus to-cbange the poſition of the beam, 
mutually balance each other round the fulcrum ; ſo the 
energies of the actions of the wind on the different ſails 
balance the'energies of the water on the different parts 
of thekulkl, 7 0 
The ſeaman has two principal taſks to perform. The 
firſt is to keep the ſhip ſteadily in that courſe which 
will bring her fartheſt on in the line of ber intended 
voyage. This is frequently very different from that 
ix line, and the choice of the beſt courſe is ſometimes a 
Skill of the matter of conſiderable difficulty. It is ſometimes poſ- 
ſcaman diſ- ſible to ſhape the courſe preciſely along the line of the 
phycdin voyage; and yet the intelligent ſeaman knows that he 
— will arrive ſooner, or with greater ſafety, at his port, 
by taking a different courſe : becauſe he will gain more 
by increaſing his ſpeed than be loſes by increaſing the 
diſtance. me prineiple muſt direct him in the ſelec- 
tion of this courſe. This we muſt attempt to lay be- 
fore the reader, rr. 
Having choſen ſach a courſe as he thinks moſt ad- 
 vantageous, he muſt ſet ſuch a quantity of ſail as the 
ſtrength of the wind will allow him to carry with ſafe 
ty and effect, and muſt tram the fails properly, or fo ad- 
juſt their poſitions to the direction of the wind, that 
they may have the greateſt poſſible tendency to impel 
the ſhip im the line of her eourſe, and to keep ber ſtea- 
dily in that direction. nk NS 1 
His other taſk is to any deviations which he 
ſees proper from the preſent courſe of the ſhip ; and to 
produce theſe in the moſt certain, the ſafeft, and the 
moſt expeditious manner. It is chiefly in this move- 
ment that the mechanical nature of a ſhip comes into 
view, and it is here that the ſuperior addreſs and re- 
fource of an expert ſeaman is to be perceived. 

Vader the article Gm ſome notice has been 
taken of the firſt tafk of the ſeaman, and it was there 
ſhown how a ſhip, aſter having taken up her anchor and 
fitted her fails, accelerates her motion, by degrees which 
continually. diminiſh, till the incre reſiſtance of the 
water becomes preciſely equal to the diminifhed impulſe 
af the wind, and then the motion continues uniformly 
the ſame ſo long as the wind continues to blow with the 
ſame force and in the ſame dire cin. 

It is perfectly conſonant to experience that the im- 
ule of fluids is in the duplicate ratio of the relative ve- 
city. Let it be ſuppoſed that when water moves one 
foot perdecond- ics perpendicular preſſure or impulſe on 

a ſquare foot ia + Phen, if it be moving with 
the velocity V eſtimated in feet per ſecond, its perpen- 
dicular impulſe on à ſurface 8, containing any number 
of IONS bs m S. — „ ien. 

n like manner, the impulſe 
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ies of the two 


air on the ſame far- dicular to the yard. Its ; pq depends on the ve- 
| * 


Ns HI. 

each her by this inte r vente of the ſhip, in he Tame face may be repreſented by » 8V * ; and the proportion 
mW us the goods and the weights balance enen other of the impulſe of theſe two fluids will be that of m to 7. 
in he ſales by the” intervention” of a beam or Reel We may expreſs this by the ratio of 4 to 1, making 


, {A Frcs 
— 


— 
7. 


M. Bouguer's computations and tables are on the 


% 


Tuppoſition that the impulſe of ſea-water moving one 
foot per ſecond is 23 ounces on a ſquare foot, and that 
the impulſe of the wind is the Tame when it blows at on the 
the rate of 24 feet per ſecond. Theſe meaſures are all ſ{quar- 


French. They by no means agree with the experi- 
ments of others; and what we have already ſaid, when 
treating of the Rizzisravcs of Fluids, is enough to 
ſhow us that nothing like preciſe meaſures can be en 
pected,” It was ſhown as the reſult of a rational inveſ- 
tigation, and confirmed by the experiments of Buat 
and others, that the impulſions and reſiſtances at the 
fame ſurface, with the ſame obliquity of incidence and 
the fame velocity of motion, are different according to 
the form and ſituation of the adjoining parts. Thus the 
total reſiſtance of a thin board is greater than that of a 
jon priſm, having this board for its front or bow, &c. 
e are greatly at a loſs what to give as abſolute mea- 

ſures of theſe impulſions. $4 ci 

1. With reſpect to water. The experiments of the 
French academy on a priſm two feet broad and deep 
and four feet long, indicate a reſiſtance of o, 973 pounds 
avoirdupois to a ſquare foot, moving with the velocity 
of one foot per ſecond at the ſurface of ſtill water. 

Mr Buat's experiments on a ſquare foot wholly im- 
merſed in a ſtream were as follow: 


A. ſquare foot as a thin plate 1581 pounds. 
Ditto as the front of a box one ſoot 

3 long - — — 1,42 
Ditto as the front of a box three ſeet 

| long * * « 1,29 

- The reſiſtance of ſea · water is about r greater. 


2. Wich reſpe ro air, the varieties are as great. — 
The Tefiftance of a ſquare foot to air moving with the 
velocity of one foot per fecond appears from Mr Ro- 
bins's experiments on 16 ſquare inches to be on a 


ſquare ſoot - - - ©0,001596 pounds, 
Chevalier Borda's on 16 inches o, co1757 
on 81 inches 0, 02042 
Mr Rouſe's on large farfaces 0, 002291 


Preciſe meaſures are not to be expected, nor are they 
neceffary in this inquiry. Here we are chiefly intereſt- 
ed in their proportions, as they may be varied by their 
mode of aQion'in the different circumſtances of obliqui- 
ty and velocity. © 

We begin by recurring to the fundamental propoſi- 
tion concerning the impulſe of fluids, vis. that Se ahſo- 
late preſſure is always in a direction perpendicular to 
the impelled ſurface, whatever may be the direction of 
the ſtream of fluid. We muſt therefore iNlultrate the 


doctrine, by always ſuppoſing a flat ſurface of fail Puli 


firetched on 2 yard, which can be braced about in any 
direction, and giving this fail ſuch a poſition and ſuch 
an extent of farface that the impulſe on it may be the 
fame both us to direction and intenſity with that on 


the real fails. Thus the conſideration is greatly ſimpli- 


ſied. The direction of the impulſe is therefore perpen- 
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locity with which the wind meets the ſail, and the obli- 
quity of its ſtroke. We ſhall adopt the conſtructions 
1ounded on the. common doQrine, that the impulſe is 
as the ſquare ot the ſine of the inclination, becauſe they 
are ſimple ; whereas, it we were to introduce the values 
of the oblique impulſes, ſuch as they have been obſer - 
ved ia the excellent experiments of the Academy of 
Paris, the conitructions would be. complicated in the 
extreme, and we could hardly draw any conſequences 


202 


which would be intelligible to any but expert mathe- 


maticians. The concluſions will be erroneous, not in 
kind but in quantity only; and we ſhall point out the 
neceſſary corrections, fo that the final reſults will be 
found not very different from real obſervation. 


If a ſhip were a round cylindrical body like a flat 
tub, Aoating on its bottom, and fitted with a maſt and 
fail iu he centre, ſhe would always fail in à direction 
perpendicular to the yard. This is evident. But the 
is an oblong body, and may be compared to a cheſt, 
whoſe length greatly exceeds its breadth. She is fo 
ſhaped, that a moderate force will puſh her through 
the water with the head or ſtern: foremoſt ; but it re- 
qoi:es a very great force to puſh her ſidewiſe with the 
lame vclocity. A fine ſailing ſhip of war will require 
about 12 times as much force to puſh her ſidewite as 
to puſh. her head foremoſt. In this reſpect therefore 
the will very much reſemble a cheſt whoſe length is 12 
times its breadth; and whatever be the proportion 
of theſe reſiſtances in different ſhips, we may always 
ſabititute a box which {hall have the ſame reſiſtances 
h:adwiſe and ſidewiſe. 


Let EFG H (fig. 1.) be che horizontal ſection of 
ſuch a box, and AB its middle line, and C its centre. 
In whatever direction this box may chance to move, the 
direction of the whole reſiſtance on its two ſides will 
paſs thr ugh C. For as the whole ſtream has one ineli- 
nation to the ſide EF, the equivalent of the equal im- 
pu'ſes on every part will be in a line perpendicular to 
the middle of EF, For the ſame reaſon, it will be in a 
line perpendicular to the middle of FG. "Theſe per- 

zndiculars muſt croſs in C. Suppoſe a maſt erected 
at C, and YC y to be a yard hoiſted on it carrying a 
ſail, Let the yard be firſt conceived as braced right 
athwart at right angles to the keel, as repreſented by 
Y- y'. Then, whatever be the direction of the wind 
abaft this ſail, it will impel the veſſel ia the direction 
CB. But if the ſail has the oblique poſition Y y, the 
impulſe will be in the direction CD perpendicular to CY, 
and will both puſh the veſſel ahead and ſidewiſe: For 
bie impulſe CD is equivalent to the two impulſes CK 
and CI (the ſides of a r-Qangle of which CD is 
the diagonal). The force Cl puſhes the veſſel ahead, 
and CK puſhes her ſidewiſe. She mult therefore take 
ſome intermediate direction & B, ſuch that the reſiſtance 
of the water to the plane FG is to its reſiſtance to the 
plane EF as CI to CK. 


The angle 3 CB between the real courſe and the di- 
rection of the head is called the Leewar ; and in the 
courſe of this diſſertation we ſhall expreſs it by the 
ſymbol x. It evidently depends on the ſhape of the 
veſſel and on the poſition of the yard. An accurate 
nowledge of the quantity of leeway, correſponding to 
different circumſtances of cbliquity of impulſe, extent of 
ſurface, &c. is of the utmoſt importance in the practice 
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quadruple of the theoretical reſiſtances. 


Sp 4 RT... 
N92 1p, 
of navigation; and even an approximation is valuable. 
The ſubject is ſo very difficult that this muſt content 
us for the preſent, _ n 16 
Let V be the velocity of the ſhip in the direction How te 
C, and let the ſurfaces FG and FE be called A and find the 
B.“ Then the reſiſtance to the lateral motion is W. quantity of 
* B' x ine , þ CB, and that to the direct motion is ay, 
mV. X A' x ſine „CK, or VI x A' x coſ. CB. 
Therefore theſe reſiſtances are in the proportion of 
B' x fine , x to Al x coſ. „„ (repreſenting the angle 
of leeway 6 CB by the ſymbol x). 
Therefore we have CI: CK, or CI: ID = A/ 


coſ.*x: B' fine * x, = A': B*» "2, 5 

| col. * 
gent * x, | 
Let the angle YCB, to which the yard is braced 
up, be called the Tzin cf the fails, and exprefſed by 
the ſymbol 6. This is the complement of the angle 
Del. Now CI: ID = 1ad. : tan. DCI, = 1 ; tan. 


DCI, = 1 : cotan. 6. Therefore we have finally 1 : co- 
tan, b = A': B' tan, , and A cotan. b = B' tan- 


= AT B tans 


gent *x, and tan.“ x = D cot. B. This equation evi- 


dently aſcertains the mutual relation between the trim 
of the ſails and the leeway in every caſe where we can 
tell the proportion between the reſiſtances to the direct 
and broadſide motions of the ſhip, and where this pro- 
portion does not change by the obliquity of the courſe. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the yard braced up to an angle of 30“ 
with the keel. Then cotan. 309 = 1,732 very nearly. 
Suppoſe alſo that the reſiſtance ſidewile is 12 times 
greater than the reſiſtance headwiſe. This gives 
A'=1 and B'= 12. Therefore 1,732 12 X tan- 
1,732, | 
12 
* = , 3799, and x = 20 487, very nearly two points 
of lee way. | b 
This computatian, or rather the equation which gives 
room for it, ſuppoſes the reſiſtances proportional to the. 
ſquares of the fines of incidence. The experiments of 
the Academy of Paris, of which an abſtract is given in 
the article Rzs:874wcs of - Fluids, ſhow that this ſup- 
poſition is not far from the truth when the angle of in- 
cidence is great. In this preſent caſe the angle of in- 
cidence on the front FG is about 70, and the experi- 
ments juſt now mentioned ſhow that the real reſiſtances 
exceed the theoretical ones only +45. But the angle 
of incidence on EF is only 2048“. Experiment 
ſhows that in this inclination the refiſtance is almoſt 
Therefore the 
lateral reſiſtance is aſſumed much too ſmall in the pre- 
ſent inſtance. Therefore a much ſmaller leeway will 
ſuffice for producing a lateral reſiſtance which will ba- 
lance the lateral impulſe CK, arifing from the obliquity 
of the ſail, viz. 30% The matter of fact is, that a pret · 
ty good ſailing thip, with her ſails braced to this angle 
at a medium, will not make above five or ſix degrees 
leeway in ſmooth water and eaſy weather; and yet in 
this ſituation the hull and rigging preſent a very great 
ſurface to the wind, in the molt improper poſitions, ſo 
as to have a very great effect in increaſing her leeway. 
And if we compute the . reſiſtances ſor this leeway of 
ſix degrees by the actual experiments of the French Aca- 
demy on that angle, we ſhall find the reſult _ far 
Hs. om 


gent * x, and tangent * x = „2 , 14434, and tan. 


TY 


will be nearly in the proportion of CI to ID. 
It reſults * this view. of the matter, that the lee. 
way is in general much ſmaller than what the uſual 
17 theory alligns. ' | 
Which de- 
pends on 
the trim of 


the ſails. 


ſiſtances change by a change of inclination, the leeway 
remains the ſame while the trim of the ſails is the ſame. 
The leeway depends only on the direction of the im- 
pulſe of the wind ; and this depends ſolely on the poſi- 
tion of the ſails with reſpect to the keel, whatever may 
be the direction of the wind. This is a very important 
obſervation, and will be frequently referred to in the 
progreſs of the preſent inveſtigation, Note, however, 
that we are here confidering only the action on the ſails, 
and on the ſame ſails, We are not conſidering the ac- 
tion of the wind on the hull-and rigging. This may 
be very conſiderable ; and it is always in a lee direction, 
and augments the leeway ; and its influence mult be fo 
much the more ſenſible as it bears a greater proportion 
to the impulſe on the ſails. A ſhip under courſes, or 
cloſe-reefed topſails and courſes, mult make more lee- 
way than when under all her canvas trimmed to the 
ſame angle. But to introduce this additional cauſe of 
deviation here would render the inveſtigation too com- 


18 plicated to be of any uſe. 
llluſtration This doctrine will be conſiderably illuſtrated by at- 
2 doe tending to the manner in which a lighter is tracked a- 
— ling a canal, or ſwings to its anchor in a ſtream. The 
ments track rope is made faſt to ſome ſtaple or bolt E on the 


deck (fig. 2.), and is paſſed between two of the timber- 
heads of the bow at D, and laid hold of at F on ſhore. 
The men or cattle walk along the path FG, the rope 
keeps extended in the direction DF, and the lighter ar- 
ranges itſelf in an oblique poſition AB, and is thus 
dragged along in the direction à 5, parallel to the ſide 
of the canal. Or, if the canal his a current in the op- 
polite direction b a, the lighter may be kept ſteady in 
its place by the rope DF made faſt to a pot at F. In 
this caſe, it is always obſerved that the lighter ſwings 
in a poſition A B, which is oblique to the ſtream 4 6. 
Now the force which retains it in this poſition, and 
which preciſcly balances the action of the ſtream, is cer- 
tainly exerted in the direction DF; and the lighter 
would be held in the ſame manner if the rope were 
made faſt at C amidſhip, without any dependence on 
the timberheads at D; and it would till be held in 
the ſame poſition, if, inſtead of the fingle rope CF, it 
were riding by two ropes CG and CH, of which CH 
is in a direction right ahead, but oblique to the ſtream, 
and the other CG is perpendicular to CH or AB. 
And, drawing DI and DE perpendicular to AB and 
CG, the flrain on the rope CH is to that on the rope 
CG as CI to CK. The aStion of the rope in theſe 
caſes is preciſely analogous to that of the ſaily V; and 
the obliquity of the keel to the direction of the mo- 
tion, or to the direction of the ſtream, is analogous to 
the leeway. All this muſt be evident to any perſon ac- 
cuſtomed to mechanical diſquiſitions. | 

A moſt important uſe may be made of this illuſtra. 
tion. If any accurate model be made of a ſhip, ard if 
it be placed in a ſtream of water, and ridden in this 
manner by a rope made faſt at any point D of the bow, 
it will arrange itſelf in ſome determined polition AB. 
There will be a certain obliquity to the ſtream, mea- 
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from the truth; that is, the direct and lateral reſiſtance. 


We allo ſee, that according to whatever law the re- 


a, © 


ſured by the angle Bo 4; and there will be a corre- 
ſponding obliquity cf the rope, meaſured by the ang'e 
FCB. Let y CY be perpendicular to CF, Then CY 
will be the x ofition of the yard, or trim of the ſails cor- 
reſponding to the leeway ICB. Ther, if we ſhift the 
rope to a point of the bow diitant from D by a ſmall 
quantity, we ſhall obtain a new poſition of the {h'p, 
both with reſpect to the ſtream and the rope; and in this 
way may be obtained the relation between the poſition 
of the fails and the leeway, independent of all theory, 
and ſuſceptibie of great accuracy; and this may be 
done with a variety of models fuited to the moſt uſual 
forms of ſhips. 

In farther thinking on this ſubject, we are perſuaded 
that theſe experiments, inſtead of being made on mo- 
dels, may with equal eaſe be made on a ſhip cf any ſize. 
Let the ſhip ride in a ſtream at a mooring D (fig. 3.) 
by means of a ſhort hawſer BCD from her bow, ha- 
ving a ſpring AC on it carried out from her quarter. 
She will ſwing to her moorings, till ſhe ranges herſelt 
in a certain poſition AB with reſpe& to the direction 
a b of the ſtream ; and the direction of the hawſer DC 
will point to ſome point E of the line of the keel. Now, 
it is plain to any perſon acquainted with mechanical diſ- 
quiſitions, that the deviation BE I is preciſely the lee- 
way that the ſhip will make when the average poſition 
of the ſails is that of the line GEH perpendicular to 
ED ; at leaſt this will give the leeway which is produ- 
ced by the fails alone. By heaving on the ſpricg, the 
knot C may be brought into any other poſition we pleaſe; 
and for every new poſition of the knot the ſhip will 
take a new poſition with reſpect to the ſtream and to 
the hawſer. And we perliſt in ſaying, that more in- 
formation will be got by this traia of experiments than 
from any mathematical theory : for all theories of the 
impulſes of fluids muſt proceed on phyſical poſtulates 
with reſpect to the motions of the filaments, which are 
exceedingly conjectural. 21 

And it muſt now be farther obſerved, that the ſub- The com- 
ſtitution which we have made of an oblong parallelopi. P=rifon of 
ped for a ſhip, although well ſuited to give us clear no- aig Sox 
tious of the ſubject, is of ſmall uſe in practice: for it is body "i 1 
next to impoſſible (even granting the theory cf oblique only uſe- 
impulſions) to make this ſubſtitution. A lhip is of a tul to give 
form which is not reducible to equations; and therefore clear no- 
the action of the water on her bow or broadſide can ns n 
only be had by a moſt laborious and intricate calcula- 
tion for alinoſt every ſquare foot of its ſurface. (Ses 
Bezout't Cours de Mathem. vol. 5. p. 72, &c.) And 
this muſt be different for every ſhip. But, which is 
more unlucky, when we have got a paral'elopiped which 
will have the fame proportion of direct and lateral re- 
fiilance for a particular angle of lee way, it will not an- 
ſwer for acother leeway of the ſame ſhip; for when the 
leeway changes, the figure actually expoſed to the ac- 
tion of the water changes alſo, When the leeway is 
increaſed, more of the lee-quarter is ated on by the 
water, and a part of the weather-bow is now removed 
from its action. Another parallelopipe4 mult therefore 
be diſcovered, whoſe reſiſtances ſhall ſuit this new poſition 
of the kel with reſpect to the real courſe of the ſhip. 

Wethere'orebeg ieaveto recommend this train of expe- 
rimen's to che notice of the AssOociATiox For THE Iu- 
PROVEMENT Of Naval ARCHITECTURE as a very pro- 
miling method for aſcertaining this important point. And 

Ce 2 | we 
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20 4+ 
we proceed, in the next place, to aſcertain the relation 
between the velocity of the ſnip and that of the wind, 
modified as they may be by the trim of the ſails and the 
22 obliquiry of the impulle. ks ts 
The rela=@=> Let AB (fg: 4» So and 6.) repreſent the horizontal 
b ſection of a ſhip. In place of all the drawing fails, that 


velocity of is, the ſails which are really filled, we can always ſubſti- 
the ſhip tute one ſail of equal extent, trimmed to the ſame an le 
and wind with the keel. This being ſuppoſed attached to the 
«ſcertained» yard DCD, let this yard be firlt of all at right angles 
to the keel, as repreſented in fig. 4. Let the wind 
blow in the direction WC, and let CE (in the direction 
WC continued) repreſent the velocity V of the wind. 
Let CF be the velocity v of the ſhip. It mult alfo be 
in the direction of the ſhip's motion, becauſe when the 
fail is at right angles to the keel, the abſolute impulſe 
on the ſail is in the direQion of the keel, and there is 
no lateral impulſe, and conſequently no leeway. Draw 

EF, and complete the parallelogram CFE e, producin 

C through the centre of the yard to w. Then w 
will be the relative or apparent direction of the wind, 
and Ce or FE will be its apparent or relative velocity : 
For if the line C e be carried along CF, keeping always 
parallel to its firſt poſition, and if a particle of air move 
uniformly along CE (a fixed line in abſolute ſpace) in 
the ſame time, this particle will always be fouud in that 
point of CE where it is interſected at that inſtant by 
the moving line C e;.ſo that if Ce were a tube, the 
particle of air, which reaily moves in the line CE, would 
always be found in the tube Ce. While CE is the 
real direction of the wind, Ce will be the poſition ot 
the vane at the malt head, which will therefore mark 
the apparent direction of the wind, or its motion rela- 

tive to the moving ſhip. | 
We may conceive this in another way. Suppoſe a 


N 8 H I p. 


thod. The motion of ſueh clouds cannot be very Affe. 
rent from that ef the tir botow ; and when the preſſure 


of the wind on a flat fur face, while blowing with a ve- 


locity meaſured in this way, is compared wich its preſ- 


ſure when its velocity is meafured by more unexcep- 
tionable methods, they are found to 


briſk gale blows at the rate of about 10 miles an hour, 
or about 15 feet in à ſecond, and exerts a preſſure of 
half a pound on a ſquare foot. Mr Smeaton bas fre- 
quently obſerved the ſails of a windmill, driven by ſuch 
a wind, moving faſter, nay much faſter, towards their 
extremities, ſo that the ſail, inſtead of being preſſed to 


the frames on the arms, was taken aback, and flurter- 


ing on them. Nay, we know that a good ſhip, with 
all her fails fet and the wind on the beam, will in ſuch 
a fituation ſail above 10 knots an hour in ſmooth wa- 
ter. There is an obſervation made by every experienced 
ſeaman, which ſhows this difference between the real and 
apparent directions of the wind very diſtinctly. When 
a (hip that is ſailing briſkly with the wind on the beam 
tacks about, and then ſails equally well on the other 
tack, the wind always appears to have ſhifted and come 
more ahead. This is familiar to all ſeamen. The ſea- 
man judges of the direction of the wind by the poſition 
of the ihip's vanes. Suppoſe the ſhip failing due weſt on 
the ſtarboard tack, with the wind apparently N. N. W. 
the vane pointing 8 8, E. I the ſhip puts about, and 
ſtands due eaſt on the larboard tack, the vane will be 
found no longer to point 8. 8. E. but perhaps 8. 8. W. 
the wind appearing N. N. E. and the ſhip muſt be nearly 
cloſe-hauled in order to make an eaſt courſe. The wind 
appears to have ſhifted four points: If the ſhip racks 
again, the wind returns to its old quarter. We have 


agree with all de- 
firable accuraey. Now obſervations of this kind fre- 
quently repeated, ſhow that what we call a pleaſant 
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cannon-ſhot fired in the direction CE at the paſſing 
thip, and that it paſſes through the maſt at C with the 
velocity o the wind, It will not paſs through the off. 


often obſerved a greater difference than this. The ce- Obſerra- 
lebrated aſtronomer Dr Bradley, taking the amuſement tion of Dr 
of ſailing in a pinnace on the river Thames, obſerved Bradley on 


ſide of the ſhip at P, in the line CE: for while the ſhort 
moves from C to P, the peint P has gone forward, and 
the point p is now in the place where P was when 
the thot paſſed through the maſt. The ſhot will there- 
1ore paſs thiough the ſhip's fide in the point p, and a 
perſon on board ſeeing it om through C and p will ſay 
23 that its motion was in the line C p. 

When a Thus it happens, that when a ſhip is in morion the 
hip is in apparent direction of the wind is always ahead of its 
motion tne al direction. The line w C is always found within 


2 of the angle WCB. It is ealy to ſee from the conſtruc- 


the wind tion, that the difference between the real and apparent 
is always directions of the wind is fo much the more remarkable 
ee as the velocity of the ſhip is greater: For the angle 
rom tne 


WC ww or EC e depends on the magnitude of Ee or 
CF, in proportion to CE. Perſons not much accuſ- 
tomed to attend to theſe matters, are apt to think all 
attention to this difference to be nothing but affectation 
of nicety. They have no notion that the velocity of a 
ſhip can have any ſenſible proportion to that of the 
wind. „Swift as the wind” is a proverbial expreſ- 
ſion; yet the velocity of a ſhip always bears a very fen- 
ſible proportion to that of the wind, and even very fre- 
quently exceeds it. We may form a pretty exact no- 
tion of the velocity of the wind by oblerving the ſha- 
dows of the ſummer clouds fiying along the face of a 
country, and it may be very well meaſured by this me- 


real direc- 


tion. 


this, and was ſurpriſed at it, imagining that the change 
of wind was owing to the approaching to or retiring 
from the fhore. The boatmen told him that it always 
happened at fea, and explained it to bim in the belt 
manner they were able. The explanation ſtruck him, 
and fet him a muſing on an aſtronomical phenomenon 
which he had been puzzled by for ſome years, and 
which he called THz ABERRATION OF THE FIXED 
STARS. Every ftar changes its place a ſmall matter 
for half a year, and returns to it at the completion of 
the year. He compared the ſtream of light from the 
ſtar to the wind, and the teleſcope of the aſtronomer to 
the ſhip's vane, while the earth was like the ſhip, mo- 
ving in oppoſite directions when in the oppoſite points 
of its orbit. The tele cope muſt always be pointed 
ahead of the real direction of the ſtar, in the ſame man- 
ner as the vane is always in a direction ahead of the 
wind; and thus he aſcertained the progreſſive motion 
of light, and diſcovered the proportion of its velocity 
to the velocity of the earth in its orbit, by obſerving 
the deviation which was neceſſarily given to the tele- 
ſcope. Obſerving that the light ſhifted its direction 
about 40” ; he concluded its velocity to be about 11,000, 
times greater than that of the earth; juſt as the intelli- 
gent leaman would conclude from this apparent ſhifting 
of the wind, that the velocity of the wind' is about 


triple that of the tbip. This is indeed the beſt oe | 
or 


this ſubject. 


4 25 WP We now reſume the inveſti 


a ſhip 
when its 


1 
| 8 K A M A 
for Abo veriag the velocity of the wind. Let the di- 
reſtion of the vane at the maſt-head be very aceurately 
noticed on both tacks, and let the velocity of the ſhip 
be alſo accurately meaſured. The angle between the 
directions of the ſhip's bead on theſe di tacks be- 
ing halved, will give the real direction of the wind, 
which muſt be compared with the poſition of the vane 
in order to determine the angle contained between the 
real and apparent directions of the wind or the angle 
EC e or half of the obſerved ſhifting of the wind will 
ſhow the inclination of its true and apparent directions. 
This being found, the proportion of EC to FC (fig. 6.) 
is eaſily meaſured. | 

We have been very particular on this point, becauſe 
ſince the mutual actions of bodies depend on their rela- 
tive motions only, we ſhould make prodigious miſtakes 
if we eſtimated the action of the wind by its real direc- 
tion and velocity, when they differ ſo much from the 


relative or apparent. 

tion of the velocity of 
the ſhip (fig. 4.), having its ſail at right angles to the 
keel; and the wind blowing in the direction and with 


ſails are at the velocity CE, while the ſhip proceeds in the direc- 
right 

to 
= 


tion of the keel with the velocity CF. Produce E e, 
which is parallel to BC, till it meet the yard in g, and 
draw. FG perpendicular to E z. Let à repreſent the 
angle WCD, contained between the fail and the real 
direction of the wind, and let & be the angle of trim 
DCB. - CE the velocity of the wind was expreſſed by 
V, and CF the velocity of the thip by v. 

The abſ lute impulſe on the ſail is (by the uſual 
theory) proportional to the ſquare of the relative velo- 
city, and to the ſquare of the line of the angle of inci- 
dence ; that is, to F E* Xx fin. * 0 CD, Now the 
le GFE = CD, and E G is equal to FE x fin. 
G F E; and E G is equal to E g- G. But Eg 
EC x fin. EC g. = V x lin. a; and g G = CF, = v. 
Therefore EG = V x fin a —», and the impulle is 
p jonal to V x Un. a—v*. If S repreſent the ſur- 
face of the fail, the mpulle, in pounds, will bez S (VX 
fin. --). 

Let A be the ſarface which, when it meets the wa- 
ter perpendicularly with the velocity v, will ſuſtain the 


ſame preſſure or reſiſtance which the bows of the ſhip 


actually meets with. This impulſe, in pounds, will be 
m Av. Therefore, becauſe we are conſidering the 
ſhip's motion as ina ſtate of uniformity, the two 417 
ſures balance each other; and therefore A v*=n 5 (V 


* fin. -v), and = Av = 8 (VX lin. &—)*; 


* 
thereſore Ax D NM 
Fu x lin. V Xx fin. 4 


— — 
gin out | — FA * A 


We ſee, in the firſt place, that the velocity of the 
ſhip is -{ ceteris paribus) proportional to the velocity of 
the wind, and to the fine of its incidence on the ſail 
jointly ; for while the ſurface of the fail $ and the 
equivalent ſurface for the bows remains the ſame, o in- 
_ ereaſes or diminiſhes at the ſame rate with V fin. a — 


When the wad-is right aſtern, the ſige of « is nity, 


* 
114 77 


and s = 


NS H I P. 
y 


and then the ſhip's velocity is gon. 
7 . 


Note, that the denominator of this fraction is a com- 
mon number; for m and « are numbers, and A aud 8 


being quantities of one kind, g. is allo a number. 


It muſt alſo be carefully attended to, chat S expreſſes 
a quantity of ſail actually receiving wind with the in- 
ton a. It will not always be true, therefore, that 
the velocity will increaſe as the wind is more abaft, be- 
cauſe ſome ſails will then becalm others. This «bſerva- 
tion is not, however, of ou importance; for it is very 
unuſual to put a ſhip in the ſituation conſidered hither- 
to; that is, with the yards ſquare, unleſs ſhe be right 
before the wind. 
_ If we would diſcover the relation between the velo- 
city and the quantity of fail in this ſimple caſe of the 
V 


wind right aſt, obſerve that the equation v 


— 1 
_ — — 2 8 
. m 1 mA "OS 
12 „ enteral n$ * RY Pot 


- and m _ A are conſtant quantities, $ is propor- 
tional to CATTLE or the ſurface of ſail is proportional 
to the ſquare of the ſhip's velocity directly, and to the 
ſquare ot the relative velocity inverſely. Fhus, if a ſhip 
be ſailing wich + of the velocity of the wind, and we 
would have her fail with 7 of it, we mult quadruple 
the ſails. This is more eaſily ſeen in another way. The 
velocity of the ſhip is proportional to the velocity of the 
wind ; and therefore the relative velocity.is alſo propor- 
tional to that of the wind, and the impulſe of the wind 
is as the ſquare of the relative velocity. Therefore, in 


order to increaſe the relative velocity by an increaſe of 


ſail only, we muſt make this increaſe of fail in the du- 
plicate proportion of the increaſe of velocity. 
Let us, in the next place, conſider the motion of a 
ſhip whole ſails ſtand oblique to the keel. 
The conſtruction for this purpoſe differs a little from 
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the former becauſe, when the ſails are trimmed to any Its velocity 


oblique poſition DCB (fig. 5. and 6.), there muſt be 
a deviation ftom the direction of the keel, or a leeway 
BC 6. Call this x. Let CF be the velocity of the ſhip. 
Draw, as before, Eg perpendicular to the yard, and 


lar to the yard: then, as before, E G, which is in the 
ſupduplicate ratio of the impulſe on the fail, is equal to 
Eg— Gy. Now Eg is, as before, = V X fin 4, and 
Gg is equal to FH, which is =CF x fin. FC H, or 
= v fin. (b+x). Therefore we have the impulie = 


8 (V * fin, a— v' fin. (5 + x)Y'- 


This expreſſion of the impulie is perfectly ſimilax to 


that in the former caſe, its only difference conſiſting in 
the ſubductive part, which is here v x fin. b + x inſtead 
of v. But it expreſſes the ſame thing as before, vis. 
the diminution of the impulſe. The impulie being rec- 
koned ſolely in the direction perpendicular to the fails, 

| 10 


when the 
fails ſtand 
oblique ta 
the keel. 


FG perpendicular to Eg; allo draw FH perpendicu- 


= —_— 


2 it is dirniniſhed ſolely by the ſail withdrawing itſelf iz ec mmon number. And beca ie C and 8 are ſurfaces, 


that dire&ion from the wind 3 and as g E may be con- -- * D | 
dered as the real impulſive motion of the wind, GE „ of one nen Ss T 110 7 hege W N 


mult be conſidered as the relative and effective impulſive ber. ‚ 1 | | 
motion. The impulſe would have been the ſame had This is the ſimpleſt expreſſion that we. can think of 
the ſhip been at reſt,” and bad the wind met it perpen for the velocity acquired by the ſhip, though it mull 


F Pi 
27 dicularly with the velocity GE. | de acknowledged to be too complex to be of very 1 
Connec- We muſt now ſhow the connection between this im- prompt uſe. Its complication ariſes from the neceſſity m 
tion be- pulſe and the motion of the ſhip. | The fail, and con- gf introduciug the leeway x. This affect the whole of 5 
tween the ſequently the ſhip, is preſſed by the wind in the direc- the denominator z for the ſarface C depends on it, be- 10 
1 tion CI perpendicular to the ſail or yard with the force (auſe C is 2 Ia, and A and B are analogous. fl 
Ta which we have juſt now determined. Ibis (in the ſtate , A coſ. „ and B“ n.“ . W te | ; 
of uniform motion) mult be equal and oppoſite to the But we can deduce ſome important conſequences 1 
action of the water. Draw IL at right angles to the from hs eb. p | i daes 
keel. The impulſe in the direction CI (which we mag Wöile the furface 8 of the ſail actually filled by the 0e dedu- 


meaſore by CI) is equivalent = the impulles C Land Find remains the ſame, and the angle PCB, which in tu- ow 
111... . ᷑ĩ¼à/̃ĩͤ ſhall call the , , 
An * e IJecc: - S a 

we mult have a leeway, and a lateral as well as a direct ſame, both the leeway & and the ſubſt tuted ſurface. C rem. 


reſiſtance. We ſuppoſe the form of the ſhip to be remains the ſame. The denominator is therefore con- 


we. A © © 12 


known, and therefore the proportion is known, or diſ- 
coverable, between the direct and lateral reſiſtances cor · 
reſponding to every angle x of leeway, Let A be the 
ſurface whoſe perpendicular reſiſtance is equal to the di- 
rect reliitance of the ſhip correſponding. to the leeway 
x, that is, whoſe reſiſtance is equal to the reſiſtance real- 
ly felt by the ſhip's bows in the direction of the keel 
when ſhe is ſailiag with this leeway 3 and let B in like 
manner be the ſurface whoſe perpendicular reſiſtance is 
equal to the actual reſiſtance to the ſhip's motion in the 
direction LI, perpendicular to the keel. (V. B. This 
is not equivalent to A, and B/ adapted to the rectangular 


box, but to A“ coſ. x and B*. fin. x.) We hare 


therefore A: B=CL: Li aud Lt — Alo, 


becauſe CI Alt we have A : XB; 
= CL: CI, and I N The reſiſt- 


ance in the direction LC is properly meaſured by 
mn A, as bas been already obſerved. Therefore the 
refiltance in the direction IC muſt be expreſſed by m 


A + B*| v*; or (making C the ſurface which is 
equal to VA + BB, and which will therefore have the 


ſame perpendicular reſiſtance tothe water having the ve- 


locity v) it may be expieſſed by m C . 


1terefore becauſe there is an equilibrium between 


che impulſe and reſiſtance, we have m C = n $ (V- 
fin. a — * ſin. 3 + *) and —C v, or g Cov = 


8 (V fin. a—r: ſin. 7 + x)* and CV V8 
(V * fin. av fin. þ + ). | 
SV. fin. a 


VayC+y/ 8: iy © 


Therefore v = 


V + fin. a Sin. 4 | 
— . =v * ES 
vV 1775 tlnd+s F ＋ o. . 


Obſerve that the quantity which is the coefficient 
of V in this equation is a common number; for (in. a 
1s a number, being a decimal fraction of the radius 1. 


Sin b + xis alſo a number, ror the ſame reaſon. And 
ſince m ande were numbers of pounds, — or q is a 
| Hu 


ſtant ; and the velocity of the ſhip is proportional to 


SS*V- lin. a; that is, directly as the velocity of the 
wind, directly as the abſulute inclination cf the wind 
to the yard, and directly as the ſquare root of the ſur- 
face of the ſails. 1 

We alſo learn from the conſtruction of the figure that 
FG parallel to the yard cuts CE in a given ratio. For 
CF is in a conſtant ratio to E g, as has been juſt now 
demonſtrated. And the angle DCF is conſtant. There- 
fore CE fin. þ, or FH or Ge, is proportional to Eg, 
and OC to EC, or EC is cut in one proportion, what- 
ever may be the angle ECD, ſo long as the angle DCF 
is conſtant. : | 

We alſo ſee that it is very poſlible for the velocity 
of the ſhip on an oblique courſe to exceed that of 
the wind, This will be the caſe when the number 


ſin. a : 
/ * ſin. 6+x exceeds unity, or when fin. a is 
greater than / q © + ſin. x. Now this may eaſily 


be by ſufficiently enlarging 8 and diminiſhing Ax. 


It is indeed frequently ſeen in fine failers with all their 


ſails ſet and not hauled too near the wind. | 

We remarked abave that the angle of leeway x affects 
the whole denominator of the fraction which expreſſes 
the velocity. Let it be obſerved that the angle ICL 
is the complement of L C D, or of 3. Therefore CL : 


LlorA:B=1:taniICL,= 1 : coſ. b, and BA 
cotan. 3. Now A is equivalent to A'. coſ. x, and thus 


b becomes a function of x. C is evidently ſo, being 
=V A*+B*. Therefore before the value of this frac- 


tion can be obtained, we mult be able to compute, by 


our knowledge of the form of the ſhip, the value of A 
for every angle x of leeway. This can be dore only by 
reſolving her bows into a great number of elementary 
planes, and computing the impulſes on each and adding 
them into one ſum. The computation is of immenſe 
labour, as may be ſeen by one example given by Bou- 
guer. When the leeway is but ſmall, not exceeding 
ten degrees, the ſubſtitution of the rectangular priſm of 
one determined form is abundantly exact for all l-eways 
contained within this limit; and we ſhall-ſoon ſee * 

a | on 


ua = of 
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fon of being contented with this approximation. We 
may now make uſe of the formula exprefling the ve- 
locity for ſolving the chicf problems in this part of the 
ſeaman's taſk. 3 | 

And firſt let it be required to determine the beſt 


2 poſition of the fail for ſtanding on a given courſe 4 &, 
mine the when CE the direction and velocity of the wind, and its 
beſt poſi⸗ angle with the courſe WC F, are given. This problem 
tion cf the has exerciſed the talents of the mathematicians ever ſince 
0. on the days ol Newton. In the article Pxzvmartics we 
| . * gave the ſolution of one very nearly related to it, name- 
courſe; y, to determine the poſition of the fail which would 
when the produce the greateſt impulſe of the direction of the 
direction courſe. The ſolution was to place the yard C D in ſuch 
4 _ a poſition that the tangent of the angle FCD may be 
2 one half of the tangent of the angle DC W. "Vhis will 
is angle indeed be the beſt poſition of the ſail for beginning the 
with the motion; but as ſoon as the {hip begins to move in the 
courſe are direction C F, the effective impulſe of the wind is di- 
* miniſhed, and alſo its inclinatien to the fail. The 


angle DC w diminiſhes continually as the ſhip accele- 
rates; for CF is now accompanied by its equal e E, 
and by an angle ECe or WC «, CF increaſes, and 
the impulſe on the ſail diminiſhes, till an equilibrium 
obtains between the reſiſtance of the water and the im- 
pulſe of the wind. The impulſe is row meaſured by 
Ce > ſin. e CD inſtead of CE“ x fin.* ECD, that is, 
by EG“ inſtead of Eg. — | 
This introduction ot the relative mction of the wind 
renders the actual ſolution of the problem extremely 
difficult. It is very eaſily expreſſed 'geometrically : 
Divide the angle CF in ſuch a manner that the tan- 
gent of DCF may te half of the tangent of DC, and 
= problem may be conſtructed geometrically as fol- 
ows. | | | 
Let WCF (fig. 7.) be the angle between the ſail 
and courſe. Round the centre' C deſcribe the circle 
WDEFY ; produce WC to Q. fo that CQ=3W C, and 


draw Q parallel to CF cutting the circle in Y; bifet 


the arch WY in D, and draw DC. DC is the proper 
poſition of the yard. _ 

_ Draw the chord WY, cutting CD in V and CF in 
T ; craw the the tangent PD cutting CF in 8 and CY 


1 


It is evident that WY, PR, are both perpendicular 
to CD, and are biſcted in V and D; therefore (by 
reaſon of the parallels QY, CF) 4: 3zQW : CW, 
=YW: TW, Rr: SP. Therefore PD: PS=2* 5, 
and PD; DS=2: 1. £2 E. D. But this diviſion 
cannot be made to the belt advantage till the ſhip has 
attained its greatelt veloci:y, and the angle wCF has 
been produced. | 
We muſt confider all the three angles, a, l, and x as 
variable in the equation » hich expreſſes the value of v, 
and we muſt make the fluxion of this equation =o ; 
then, by means of the equation BA cotan. l, we 
muſt obtain the value cf þ and of þ in terms of x and x, 
With reſpe& to a, obſerve, that if we make the angle 
WCF =p, we have pa +b+x; and p being a con- 


ſtant quantity, we have 4 + þ + Kg. Subſtituting for 


, L, a, and 3, their values in terms of x and x, in the 


fluxionary equation S, we readily obtain x, and then 
à and b, which ſolves the problem. | 


Let it be required, in the next place, to determine 


I 


T3 a WANs 1 1 P. 
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the courſe and the trim of the ſails moſt proper for ply- 

ing to windward. 30 
In fig. 6. draw FP perpendicular to WC. CF is Problem 11. 

the motion of the ſhip; but it is only by the motion To deter- 

CP that ſh gains to windward. Now CP is =CF x ae the 

coſin. WCF, or v coſin. (a fx). This muſt be ren- fin „ e 

dered a maximum, as follous. falls moſt 
By means of the equation which expreſſes the value proper fur 

of v and the equation BSA cotan. b, we exterminate lying to 

the quantities v and &; we then take the fluxion of the Y129ward. 

quantity into which the expreſſion v coſ. (a + b+ x) 

is changed by this operation. Making this fluxion S o, 

we get the equation which muſt ſolve the problem. 

This equation will cont in the two variable quantities 

a and x with their fluxicns; then make the coefficient 


of x equal to o, alſo the coefficient of @ equal to . This 

will gives two equations which will determine @ and , 

and from this we get 5 — 72 
Should it be required, in the third place, to find the prob 

beſt courſe and trim of the fails for getting away from len 111. 

a given line of coaſt CM (fig. 6), the proceſs perſectly lo derur- 

reſembles this laſt, which is in fact getting away from 28 

a line of coaſt which makes a right angle with the wind. 284 arge 

Therefore, in place of the angle WCF, we mult ſubiti- the fils for 

tute the angle WCM == WCF. Call this angle e. We getting a- 

mult make v cof. (== qa == S =) a maximum. Way from 

The analytical proceſs is the ſame as the former, Ae 

only e is here a conſtant quantity. cx 
Theſe are the three principal problems which can be 3 

ſolved by means of the knowledge that we have obtain- Obſerva- 

ed of the motion of the ſhip when impelled by an ob- tions on the 

lique ſail, and therefore making leeway ; and they may Pre. ding 

be conſidered as an abſtract of this part of M. Bouguer's provicme, 

work. We have only pointed out the proceſs ſor this 

ſ-lation, and have even omitted ſome things taken notice 

of by M. Bezout in his very elegant compendium. Our 

reaſons will appzar as we go cn. The learned reader 

will readily ſ:e the extreme difficulty of the ſubject, and 

the immenſe calculations h ch are neceilary even in the 

ſimpleſt caſes, and will grant that it is out of che power of 

any but an expert anal, ſt to derive any uſe from them; 

but the mathematician can calculate tables for the uſe 

of the practical ſeaman. Thus he ein calcu'ace the beſt 

poſition of the ſails for advancing in a courſe go? from 33 

the wind, and the velocity in that conrſ2; then for M Pou- 

85?, $09, 759, Kc. M. Bouguer has given a table cf gucr's ta- 

this kind; but to avoid the immenſe difficulty of the 1 h 

proceſs, he has adapted it to the apparent direction of beſt rok. 

the wind. We have inſerted a few of his numbers, ſuit- tion of the 

ed to ſuch caſes as can be of ſervice, namely, when all ſails for ad-. 

the ſails draw, or none ſtand-in the way of others. Co- vancing in. 

lumn 14 is the apparent angle of the wind and courſe : auy courke.. 

column 2d is the correſpon:iling angle of the fails and 

kee]; and column zd is the apparent angle of tae fails. 


and wind. 

L 2 3 
CF De CD 
og” 83” 42 30 C19 23) 
99 13 40 — 50 13 
94 25 37 30 55 55. 
89 28. 35 — 54 23 
84 23 32 39 Fl. 83 
79 06 92. == 49 86 
73 39 27 30 46 cy," 
68 — 25 — 43 — 
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In all theſe numbers we have the tangent of wCD 
double of the tangent DCF. 1 
Rut this is really doing but little for the ſeaman. 


theſe cal-«- The apparent direction of the wind is unknown to him 


lations. 


till the ſhip is ſailing with uniform velocity; and he is 
ſtill uninformed as to the leeway, It is, however, o 
ſervice to him to know, for inſtance, that when the angle 
of the vanes and yards is 56 degrees, the yard ſhould be 
braced up to 399 go', &c. | 

But here occurs a new difficulty, By the conſtruc- 
tion of a ſquare rigged ſhip it is impoſſible to give the 
yards that inclination to the keel which the calculation 
requires, Few ſhips can have their yards braced up to 
379 zo'; and yet this is required in order to have an in- 
cidence of 56, and to hold a courſe 94 25 from the 
apparent direction of the wind, that is, with the wind 
apparently 425 abaft the beam. A good failing ſhip 
in this poſition may acquire a velocity even exceeding 
that of the wind. Let us ſuppoſe it paly one half of 
this velocity. We ſhall find that the angle WC is in 
tlus caſe about 29®, and the ſhip is nearly going 123* 
from the wind, with the wind almolt perpendicular to 
the ſail; therefore this utmoſt bracing up of the fails 
is only giving them a poſition ſuited, to a wind broad 
on the quarter. It is impoſſible therefore to comply 
with the demand of the mathematician, and the ſeaman 
mult be contented to employ a leſs favourable diſpoſi- 
tion of his ſails in all caſes where bis courſe does not lie 
at leaſt eleven points from the wind. | 

Let us ſee whether this reſtriction, ariſing from ne- 
ceflity, leaves any thing in our, choice, and makes one 
courſe preſerable to another. - We ſce that there are a 
prodigious number of courſes, and theſe the moſt uſual 
and the moſt important, which we mult hold with one 
trim of the ſails z in particular, failing with the wind 
on the beam, and all caſes of plying to windward, muſt 
be performed with this unfavourable trim of the fails. 
We are certain that the ſmaller we make the angle of in- 
cidence, real or apparent the ſmaller will be the veloci- 
ty of the ſhip; but it may happen that we ſhall gain 
more to windward, or get ſooner away from a lee-coaſt, 
or any object of danger, by ſailing ſlowly on one courie 
than by ſailing quickly on another, 

We have ſeen that while the trim of the fails re- 
mains the ſame, the leeway and the angle of the yard and 
courſe remains the ſame, and that the velocity of the 
ſhip is as the ſine of the angle of real incidence, that is, 
as the ſine of the angle of the fail and the real direction 
of the wind. +1 | 
Let the thip AB (fig. 8.) hold the courſe CF, with 
the wind blowing in the direction WO, and having her 
yards DCD - braced up to the ſmallefl, angle BCD 
which the rigging can admit. Let CF be to CE, as 
the velocity, of the ſhip to the velocity of the wind; 
join FE and draw Co parallel to EF; it is evident 
that FE is the relative motion of the wind, and wCD 
is the relative incidence on the ſail. Draw FO parallel 
to the yard DC, and defcribe a circle through the points 
COF.; then we ſay that if the ſhip, with the ſame 
wind and the ſame trim of the Tame drawing ſails, be 
made to ſail on any other courſe C/, her velocity along 
CF is to the velocity h CF as CF is to /; or, in 
other words, the {ſhip will employ the ſame time in 
going from C to any point of the circumference CFO. 

Jom FO. Then, becauſe the angles CFO, / O are on 


the ſame chord CO, they are equal, and O is parallel to 
Cd, the new ow of the yard 8 to 
the new poſition of the keel a 5, makin 
4 C } = DCB. Alfo, by the nature of the circle, 
the line CF is to CF as the fine of the angle COF to 


f the ſine of the angle CO, that is (on account of the 


the angle 


parallels CD, OF and Cd, Of) as the ſine of WCDto 
e 


the ſine of WCA. But when the trim of the fails remains 
the ſame, the velocity of the ſhip is as the fine of the 


angle of the ſail with che direction of the wind; there- - 


fore CF is to CF as the velocity on CF to that on Cy; 
and the propoſition is demonſtrated. 

Let it now be required to determine the beſt courſe 
for avoiding a rock R lying in the direction CR, or for 
withdrawing as faſt as poſlible from a line of coaſt' PQ. 
Draw CM through R, or parallel to PQ, and let m be 
the middle of the arch CMM. 
molt remote from CM of any point of the arch CM, 
and therefore the ſhip will recede farther from the coaft 
PQ in any given time by holding courfe C than by 
any other courſe. 1 1 

his courſe is eaſily determined ; for the arch CM M 
=360%—(arch CO--arch OM), and the arch CO is 


the meaſure of twice the angle CFO, or twice the an- 


gle DC, or twice Ne, and the arch OM meaſures 
twice the angle ECM. e hee WA 
Thus, ſuppoſe the ſharpeſt poſſible trim of the fails 
to be 355, and the obſerved angle ECM to be 70%; 
then CO+OM is 70%+140% or 210% This being taken 
from 3609, leaves 150, ot which the half Mm is 759, 
and the angle MC is 37% 30'. This added to ECM 
makes ECM 107® 30', leaving WCmazz7z? 30%, and 
the ſhip muſt hold a courſe making an 7 of 729 300 


with the real direction of the wind, and WCD will be 
37” 30 wrt n. 
This {i es no lee way. But if we know that under 


all the ſail which the ſhip could carry with ſafety and ad- 
vantage ſhe makes 5 degrees of leeway, the ingle DC. 
of the ſail and courſe, or , is 40%. Then CO+OM 


35 
To deter- 
mine the 


beſt courſ: 


for avoid- 


It is plain that m is the ing 2 rock. 


= 220%, which being taken ſrom 3699 leaves 1409, of 


which the balf is 70%=M m, and the angle MC m=: 
35%, and ECm=1059%, and WCm=759, and the ſhip 
mult he with her head 70 from the wind, making 5 
degrees of leeway, and the angle WCD is 3592. | 
he general rule for the poſition of the ſhip is, thai the 
line on ſbipboard which biſeds the angle b x may alſo Biſect 
the angle WCM, or make the angle between the courſe 
and the line from which we wiſhto withdraw equal to the 
angle between the ſail and the real direction of the wind. 


36 


It is plain that this problem includes that of plying to Coroltwier 


windward. We have only to ſuppoſe ECM to be go* ; 
then, taking our example in the Tame ſhip, with the 
ſame trim and the ſame leeway, we have þ + x=40®. 
This t ken from gos leaves 50® and WCn=go0—25=65, 
and the ſbip's head mult lie 60® from the wind, and the 
yard mult be 250 from it. 

It mult, be obſeryed here, that it is not always eligi- 
ble to ſelect the courſe which will remove the fhip faſt- 
eſt from the given line CM; it may be more prudent 
to remove from it more ſecurely though more flowly. In 
ſuch caſes the procedure is very ſimple, vis. to thape 
the courſe as near the wind as pollible, 

The reader will alſo eaſily ſe: that the propriety of 
theſe practices is conſined to thoſe courſes only where 
the pradticable trim of the fails is nat ſuſſcienily ſharp. 

a | Wbenever 
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wenge e pr gp the Wind that 5 
is poſſible to ma e tangent e apparent an 
of the wind and fail double the tangent of the fail — 
courſe, it ſhould be done. | 


Theſe are the chief 8 conſequences which can 
be deduced from the theory, But we ſhould conſider 


fails ſuppo- how far this adjuſtment of the ſails and courſe can be 


ſed in 


theory im- 


38 
The theory 


performed. And here occur dithculties ſo great as to 
make it almoſt impracticable. We have always ſuppoſed 
the poſition of the ſurface of the fail to be diſtinctly 
obſervable and meaſurable but this can hardly be 
affirmed even with reſpect to a ſail ſtretched on a yard. 
Here we {ſuppoſed the ſurface of the fail to have the 
ſame inclination to the keel that the yard has. This is 
by no means the caſe; the fail aſſumes a concave form, of 
which it is almoſt impoſſible to aſſign the direction of 
the mean impulſe. We believe that this is always con- 
ſiderably to leeward of a perpendicular to the yard, ly- 


ing between CI and CE (fig. 6.) This is of ſome ad- 


itſelf erro- 


vcous, 


vantage, being equivalent to a ſharper trim. We can- 
not athrm this, however, with any confidence, becauſe 
it renders the impulſe on the weather-leech of the ſail ſo 
exceedingly feeble as hardly to have any effect. In 
ſailing cloſe ta the wind the ſhip is kept ſo near that 
the weather-leech of the fail is almoſt ready to receive 
the wind edge wiſe, and to flutter or ſhiver. The moſt 
effective or. drawing ſails with a fide-wind, eſpecially 
when plying to windward, are the ſtayſails. We be- 


_ dieve that it is impoſſible to ſay, with any thing ap- 
eral are fo uſeleſs and ſo unlike what we familiarly obſerve. 


proacbing to preciſion, what is the poſition of the 
ee a ſtayſail, or to calculate the e and 
direction of the general impulſe ; and we affirm with 
confidence that no man can pronounce on theſe points 
with any exactneſs. If we can gueſs within a third or 
a fourth part of the truth, it is all we can pretend to; 
and after all, it is but a gueſs. 
coming in the way of each other, and either becalming 
them or ſending the wind upon them in a direction 
widely different from that of its free motion. All theſe 
points we think beyond our power of calculation, and 
therefore that it is in vain to give the ſeamen mathema- 
tical rules, or even tables of adjuſtment ready calculated; 
ſince he can neither produce that medium poſition of 
his ſails that is required, nor tell what is the poſition 
which be employs. | 

This is one of the principal reaſons why ſo little ad- 
vantage has been derived from the very ingenious and 
promiſing diſquiſitions of Bouguer and other mathe- 
maticians, and has made us omit the actual ſolution of 
the chief problems, contenting ourſelves with pointing 
out the proceſs to ſuch readers as have a reliſh for thelz 
analytical operations. ; | | | 

But there is another principal reaſon for the ſmall 
progreſs which has been made in the theory of ſeaman- 
ſhip': This is the errors of the theory itſelf, which ſup- 
poſes the impulſions of a fluid to be in the duplicate ra- 


tio of the ſine of incidence. The moſt careful compa- 


riſon which has been made between the reſults of this 
theory and matter of fact is to be ſeen in the experi- 
ments made by the members ef the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, mentioned in the article Risisravcy 
of | Fluids. We ſubjoin another abſtract of them iti 
the following table; where col. 1ſt gives the angle of in- 
cidence ; col. ad gives the impulſions really obſerved ; 
col. 3d PE lad they followed the duplicate 
O1. . 


Add to this, the fails 


s H F. 


ratio of the ſines; and col 4th the impulſes, if they were 
in the ſimple ratio ot the ſines. 


Angle * Impulſe Impulſe | 
0 on as as 
Incid. bſerved. Sine | Sine. 

90 || 1COO | 1009 I 
84 || 939 | 989 995 
78 || 958 | 957 | 978 
72 || 90B | 905951 
60 ||} B45 | B35 | 914 

60 771 | 750 866 ö 
54 || 093 | 655 | Bog 
45 | 615 | 552 | 743 
42 || - 543 | 448 | 669 
36 || 480 | 346 | 587 

30 || 440 | 250 300 
| 24 || 424 | 165 | 497 
18 |-414 96 309 
I2 406 43 | 208 

6 |] 400 11 105 

Here we ſee an enormous difference in the great obli- 


quities. When the angle of incidence is only ſix de- 
grees, the obſerved impulſe is forty times greater than 
the theoretical impulſe ; at 129 it is ten times greater; 
at 18 it is more than four times greater; and at 240 it 
is almoſt three times greater. 
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39 
No wonder then that the deduQions from this theory And the 


We took notice of this when we were conſiderin 
leeway of a retangular box, and thus ſaw a reaſon for 
admitting an incomparably ſmaller leeway than what 
would reſult from the laborious computations neceſſary 
by the theory. This error in theory has as great an in- 
fluence on the impulſions of air when acting obliquely 
on a fail ; and the experience of Mr Robins and of 
the Chevalier Borda on the'oblique impulſions of air arc 
perfectly conformable (as far as they go) to thoſe of 
the academicians on water. The oblique impulſions of 
the wind are therefore much more efficacious for preſ- 
fing the ſhip in the direction of her courſe than the 
theory allows us to ſuppoſe ; and the progreſs of a ſhip 
plying to windward is much greater, both becauſe the 
oblique impulſes of the wind are more effective, and be- 
cauſe-the leeway is much finaller, than we ſuppoſe. 
Were not this the caſe, it would be impoſſible for a 
ſquare-rigged ſhip to get to windward. The impulſe 
on her ſails when cloſe-hauled would be ſo trifling that 
ſhe would not have a third part of the velocity which 
we ſee her acquire: and this trifling velocity would be 
waſted in lee way; for we have ſeen that the diminution 
of the oblique impulſes of the water is accompanied by 
an increaſe of leeway. But we ſee that in the great ob- 
lquities the impulſions continue to be very conſiderable, 
and that even an incidence of ſix degrees gives an impulſe 
as great as the theory allows to an incidence of 40. 
We may therefore, on all occaſions, keep the yards 
more ſquare ; and the loſs which we ſuſtain by the dimi 
nation of the very oblique impulſe will be more than 
compenſated by its more favourable direction with re- 
ſpect to the ſhip's keel. Let us take an example ot 
this: © Suppoſe the wind about two points before the 
beam, making an angle of 68 with the keel. The 
theory aſſigns 43 for dhe hag ion of the wind by 
the 
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Fxperi- 
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the ſail, and 250 for the trim of the ſail. The perpen- 
dicular impulſe being ſuppoſed 1000, the theoretical 
impulſe for 439 is 465. This reduced in the proportion 
of radius to the fine of 25%, gives the impulſe in the di- 
rection of the courſe only 197. 

But if we eaſe off the lee-braces till the yard makes 
an angle of 509 with the keel, and allows the wind an 
incidence of no more than 189, we have the experiment- 
ed impulſe 414, which, when reduced in the proportion 
of radius to the fine of 509%, gives an effective impulſe 
317. In like manner, the trim 56®, with the incidence 
12%, gives an effective impulſe 337; and the trim 629, 
with the incidence only 69, gives 353. | 

Hence it would at firſt ſight appear that the angle 
DC of 629 and WCD of 69 would be better for hold- 
ing a courſe within ſix points of the wind than any 
more oblique poſition of the ſails ; but it will only give 
a greater initial impulſe. As the ſhip accelerates, the 
wind apparently comes ahead, and we muſt continue to 
brace up as the ſhip freſhens her way. It is not unuſual 
for her to acquire half or two thirds of the velocity of 
the wind; in which caſe the wind comes apparently 
ahead more than two points, when the yards mult 
be braced up to 25®, and this allows an impulſe no 
greater than about 7% Now this is very frequently 
obſerved in good ſhips, which in a briſk gale and ſmooth 
water will go five or ſix knots cloſe hauled, the ſhip's 
head fix points from the wind, and the ſails no more 
than juſt full, but ready to ſhiver by the ſmalleſt luff. 
All this would be impoſſible by tbe uſual theory; and in 
this reſpect theſe experiments of the French academy 
give a hne illuſtration of the ſeaman's practice. They 
account for what we ſhould otherwiſe be much puzzled 
to explain; and the great progreſs which is made by 
a ſhip cloſe hauled being perfectly agreeable to what 
we ſhould expect from the law of oblique impulſion 
deducible from theſe ſo often mentioned experiments, 
while it is totally incompatible with the common theory, 
ſhould make us abandon the theory without hebitation, 
and ftrenuouſly ſet about the eſtabliſhment of another, 
founded entirely on experiments. For this purpole the 


ments pro- experiments ſhould be made on the oblique impulſions 


per for 


of air on as great a ſcale as poſſible, and in as great a 


citabliſhing variety of circumſtances, ſo as to furniſh a ſeries of im- 


another. 


pulſions for all angles of obliquity. We have but four 
or five experiments on this ſubject, viz. two by Mr 
Robins and two or three by the Chevalier Borda. Ha- 
ving thus gotten a ſeries of impulſions, it is very practi- 
cable to raiſe on this foundation a practical inſtitute, and 
to give a table of the velocities of a ſhip ſuited to every 
angle of inclination and of trim ; for nothing is more 
certain than the reſolution of the impulſe perpendicular 
to the ſail into a force in the direction of the keel, and 
a lateral force. . N 

We are alſo diſpoſed to think that experiments might 


be made on a model very nicely rigged wich ſails, and 


trimmed in every different degree, which would point 
out the mean direction of the impulſe on the fails, and 
jhe comparative force of theſe impulſes in different di- 


rections of the wind. Ihe method would be very ſi- 


milar to chat for examining the impulſe of the water on 
the hull, If this can alſo be aſcertained experimental- 
ly, the intelligent reader will eaſily ſee that the. whole 
motion of a ſbip under ſail may be determined for every 
caſe. Tables may then be conſtructed by calculation, 


u e 


or by ical operations, which will give the velo- 
cities of a ſhip in every different courſe, and correſpond- 


ing to every trim of ſail. And let it be here obſerved, 
that the trim of the ſail is not to be eſtimated in de- 
grees of inclination of the yards z becauſe, as we have 
already remarked, we cannot obſerve nor adjuſt the la- 
teen ſails in this way. But, in making the experiments 
for aſcertaining the impulſe, the exact poſition of the 

tacks and ſheets of the ſails are to be noted; and this 
combination of adjuſtments is to by the name of a 
certain trim. Thus that trim of all the ſails may be 
called 40, whoſe dire dion is experimentally found equi- 
valent to a flat ſurface trimmed to the obliquity 40% 
Having done this, we may conſtrut a figure for 
each trim ſimilar to fig. 8. where, inſtead of a circle, 
we ſhall. have a curve CO M'F!, whoſe chords C F', 
c, &c. are proportional to the velocities in theſe cour- 
ſes; and by means of this curve we can find the point 
m', which is molt remote from any line C M from which 
we wiſh.to withdraw: and thus we may ſolve all the 
principal problems of the. art. | ; 
We hope that-it will not be accounted preſumption 
in us to expect more improvement from a. theory 
founded on judicious experiments only, than from a 
theory of the impulſe of fluids, | which is found ſo in- 
conſiſtent with obſervation, and of whoſe fallacy all its 
authors, from Newton to D Alembert, entertained 
ſtrong ſuſpicions. Again, we beg leave to recommend 
this view of the ſubjeck to the attention of the Socizrr Rec. 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. mended to 
Should theſe patriotic gentlemen entertain a favourable the Socicty 
opinion of the plan, and honour us with their corre. for the Im- 
ſpondence, we will cheerfully impart to them out no- r 
tions of the way in which hoth thele trains of experi-Architce- 
ments may be proſecuted with ſucceſs, and reſults ob- ture. 
tained in which we may confide; and we content our- 
ſelves at preſent with offering to the public theſe hints, 
which are not the ſpeculations. of a man of mere ſcience 
but of one who, with a. competent knowledge of che 
laws of mechanical nature, has the experience. of ſeveral 
years ſervice in the Britiſh navy, where the art of work- 
ing of ſhips was a favourite object of his ſcientific at- 
tention. 8 94 4% 
Wich theſe obſervations we conclude our diſcuſſion Means 
of the firſt part of the ſeaman's taſk, and now proceed employed 
to conſider the means that are employed to prevent or to Preven 
to produce any deviations from the uniform rectilineal 3 3 | 

courſe Which has been ſeleded. — — 
Here the ſhip is to be conſidered as a body in free courſc. 

ſpace, convertible round her centre of inertia. For 
whatever may be the point round which ſhe turns, this 
motion may always be conſidered as compounded of a 
rotation round an axis paſling though her centre of 
gravity. or inertia. - She is impelled by the wind and by 
the water acting on many ſurfaces differently inclined 
to each other, and the impulſe on each is perpendicular 
to the ſurface. In order therefore that ſhe may con- 
tinue ſteadily in one courſe, it is not only neceſſary that 
the impelling forces, eſtimated in their mean direction 
be equal and oppoſite to the reſiſting forces eſtimated 
in their mean direction; but alſo that. theſe two direc- 
tions may pals through one point, otherwiſe ſhe will be 
affected as a log of wood is when puſhed in oppoſite 
directions by two forces, which are. equal indeed, but 
are applied to different parts of the log. A ſhip _ 
3 


1 
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be confidered as a lever acted on in different parts by 
forces-in different directions, and the whole balancing 
each other round that point or axis where the equiva- 
lent of all the reſiſting torces paſſes. This may be con- 
lidered as'a point ſupported by this refilling force, and 
as fort of fulerum: therefore, in order that the ſhip 
may maintain her poſition, the energies or momenta of 
all the impelling forces round this point muſt balance 

each other. N 

When a ſhip ſails right afore the wind, with her 
yards iquare, it is evident that the impulſes on each ſide 
of the keel are equal, as allo their mechanical en 
round any atis palling perpendicularly through the 


Impulſes 
on a ſhip 


right be 


ſore the keel. 80 are the actions of the water on her bows. 
won we But when the fails on 4 oblique courſe, with her yards 


thoſe on braced up on either fide, the ſuſtains a preſſure in the 
her when direction CT (fig. 5.) perpendicular to the fail. This, 
failing ob- by giving her a lateral preſſure LI, as well as a preflure 
bquely. CL ahead, cauſes het to make leeway, and to move in 
a line C6 inclined to CB. By this means the balance 
of action on the two bows is deltroyed ; the general im- 
- pulie on the lee-bow is increaſed ; and that on the wea- 
ther- bow is diminiiued. The combined impulſe is there- 
fore no longer in the direction BC, but (in the (tate of 
uniform motion) in the direction IC. a 
Suppoſe that in an inſtant the whole ſails are annihi- 
_ lated and the impelling preſſure CI, which preciſely ba- 
lanced the reſiſting preffure on the bows, removed. The 
thip tends, by her inertia, to proceed in the direction 
Cb. This tendency produces a continuation of the re- 
liſtance in the oppolite direction IC, which is not di- 
realy oppoſed to the tendency of the ſhip in the direc- 
tion C6; therefore the ſhip's head would immediately 
come up to the wind. The experienced ſeaman will re- 
collect ſomething like this when the fails are ſuddenly 
- lowered when coming to anchor. It does not hap- 
pen ſolely from the obliquity of the action on the bows : 
It would happen to the parallelopiped of fig. 2. which 
| was ſuſtaining a lateral impulſion B. fin.*x, and a direct 
impulſion A“coſ.“ x. Theſe are continued for a mo- 
ment after the annihilation of the fail ; but being no 
longer oppoſed by a force in the direction CD, but by 
a force in the direction C 5, the force B; fin.* x muſt 
prevail, and the body is not only retarded in its motion, 
but its head turns toward the wind. But this effect 
of the leeway is greatly increaſed by the curved form 
of the ſhip's bows. This occaſions the centre of effort 
of all the impulſions of the water on the lee fide of the 
| ſhip to be very far forward, and this ſo much the more 
remarkably as the is ſharper afore. It is in general not 
much abatt the foremaſt. Now the centre of the ſhip's 
tendency to continue her motion is the ſame with her 
centre of gravity, and this is generally but a little be- 
fore the mainmaſt. She is e in the ſame con- 
dition nearly as if ſhe were puſhed at the mainmaſt in 
a direction parallel to C ö, and at the foremalt by a 
force parallel to IC. The evident conſequence of this 
is a tendency to come up to the wind. This is inde- 
pendent of all ſituation of the fails, provided only that 
they have been trimmed obliquely. Atte 
This tendency of the ſhip's head to windward is call - 


44 
Griping, 


in ſhips which are ſharp forward, as we have ſaid al- 
ready. This circumſtance is eaſily underſtood. What- 
ever is the direction of the ſhip's motion, the abſolute 


ed GrIPING in the ſeaman's language, and is greateſt 


e 


impulſe on that part of the bow immediately eontigu- 
ous to B is perpendicular to that very part of the lur- 
face. 'I'he more acute, therefore, that the angle of the 
bow is, the more will the impulſe on that part be per- 
pendicular to the keel, and the greater will be its ener- 
gy to turn the head to windward. as 

Thus we are enabled to underſtand or to ſce the pro Propricty 
priety of the diſpoſition of the ſails of a ſhip. We ee of the A. 
her crowded with ſails forward, and even many ſails ex- poſition of 
tended far before her bow, ſuch as the ſpritſail, the the fail- of 
bowſprit topſail, the fore-topmaſt Rayfail, the jib, and * hip. 
flying jib. The fails abaft are comparatively ſmaller. 

The tails on the mizenmaſt are much ſmaller than thoſe 
onthe foremait, All the ſtayſails hoitted on the main- 
malt may be conſidered as headſails, becauſe their cen- 
tres of effort are conſiderably before the centre of gra- 
vity of the ſhip; and notwithſtanding this diſpoſition, 
it geverally requires a ſmall action of the rudder to 
counteract the windward tendency of the lee- bow. This 
is conſi dered as a good quality when moderate; be- 
cauſe it enables the ſeaman to tbrow the ſails aback, and 
{top the ſhip's way in a moment, if the be in danger 
from any thing ahead; and the ſhip which does not 
2 a little of a weather helm, is always a dull 

er, 

In order to judge ſomewhat more accurately of the gh af 
action of the water and fails, ſuppoſe the ſhip A B the water 
(ig. 9.) to have its fails on the mizenmaſt PD, the and the 
mainmaſt E, and foremaſt F, braced up or trimmed fals. 
alike, and that the three lines Ds, Ee, F/, perpendi- 
cular to the ſails, are in the proportion of the impolſes 
on the ſails, The ſhip is driven ahead and to leeward, 
and moves in the path a Ch. This path is ſo inclned 
to the line of the keel that the medium direction of the 
reſiſtance of the water is parallel to the direction of the 
impulſe. A line CI may be drawn parallel to the lines 
Di, Ee F/, and equal to their ſum: and it may be 
drawn from ſuch a point C, that the actions on all the 
parts of the hull between C and B may balance the 
momenta of all the actions on the hull between C and A. 

This point may juſtly be called the centre of effort, or Oni 
the centre of refiſkance. We cannot determine this point gurt 

for want of a proper theory of the reſiſtance of fluids. 
Nay, although experiments like thoſe of the Pariſian 
academy ſhould give us the moſt perfect knowledge of 
the intenſity of the oblique impulſes en a ſquare foot. 
we ſhould hardly be benefited by them: for the action of 
the water on a ſquare, foot of the hull at p, for inſtance, 
is ſo modified by the intervention of the ſtream of wa- 
ter which has ſtruck the hull about B, and glided along 
the bow Bop, that the preſſure on þ is totally different 
from what it would have been were it a ſquare foot ot 
ſurface detached from the reſt, and prefented in thz 
ſame poſition to the water moving in the direction 3 C. 
For it is found, that the reſiſtances given to planes join- 
ed ſo as to form a wedge, or to curved ſurfaces, are 
widely different from the accumulated reſiſtances, calcu- 
lated for their ſeparate parts, agreeably to the experi- 
ments of the academy on ſingle ſurfaces. We there- 
fore do not attempt to aſcertain the point C by theory ; 
but it may be accurately determined by the experiments 
which we have ſo ſtrongly recommended; and we offer 
this as an additional inducement for proſecuting them. 

Draw through C a line 
parallel to the fails; 
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To be de- 


ndicular to C1, that is, . 
and let the lines of impulſe of the 838 
D d 2 * 


thres met 
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three ſail; cut it ia the points & 4, and mw. This line 
i m may he conſidered as a lever, moveable round C, 
and acted on at the points i, 4, and u, by three forces. 
"hs rotatory momentum of the ſails on the mizenmaſt 
is Di x iC; that of the fails on the mainmaſt is 
Ee x & C; and the momentum of the fails on the fore- 
maſt is FF xn C. The two firſt tend to preſa forward 

{ the arm Ci, and then to turn the ſhip's bead towards 
4 64-0 the wind. The action of the ſails on the foremaſt tends 
forved by to pull the arm CM forward, and produce a contrary 
the poſition ro: ation. If the ſhip under theſe three ſails keeps ſtea- 
of the ſails. dily in her courſe, without the aid of the rudder, we 

muſt have Di XiC+EexX#C=Ffx mC. This 
is very poſſible, and is often ſeen in a ſhip under her 
mizen-topſail, main-topſail, and fore-topſail, all parallel 
to one another, and their ſurfaces daly proportianed by 
reefing. If more ſails are ſet, we wok always have a 
ſimilar equilibrium. A certain number of them will 
have their efforts directed from the larboard arm of the 
lever i m lying to leeward of CI, and a certain number 
will have their efforts ditected from the ſtarboard arm 
lying to windward of CI. The ſum of the products of 
each of the firſt ſer, by their diſtances from C, muſt be 
equal to the ſum of the ſimilar produQs of the other 
ſer. 
ſerving the ſhip's poſition, and the ceſſation of it is im- 
mediately followed by a converſion ; and as theſe ſtates 
of the ſhip may be had by means of the three ſquare 
fails only, when their ſurfaces are properly proportion- 
edit is plain that every movement may be executed and 
explained by their means. This will greatly fimplify our 
future diſcuſſions. We ſhall therefore ſuppoſe in future 
that there are only the three topſails ſet, and that their 
' ſurfaces are ſo adjuſted by reefing, that their actions 
exactly balance each other round that point C of the 
middle line AB, whete the actions of the water on the 
different parts of her bottom in like manner balance 
each other. This point C may be differently ſituated 
in the ſhip according to the leeway ſhe makes, depend- 
ing on the trim of the ſails ; and therefore although a 
certain proportion of the three ſurfaces may balance 
each other in one ſtate of leeway, they may happen not 
to do ſo in another ſtate. But the equilibrium is evi- 
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dently attainable in every caſe, and we therefore ſhall al- 


co an ſuppole it. | | 8 
Chak It muſt now be obſerved, that when this equilibrium 
quence of 1s deſtroyed, as, for example, by turning the edge of the 
deſtroy- mizen topſail to the wind, which the ſeamen call „diver- 
mg It, 


equivalent to the removing the mizen-topſail entirely, it 


does not follow that the ſhip will round the point C, 


this point remaining fixed. The ſhip muſt be conſi- 
dered as a free body, (till ated on by a number of 
forces, which nv longer balance each other ; and ſhe 


libriums are de 


As this equilibrium is all that is neceſſary for pre- 


ing the mizen-topſail, and which may be confidered as 
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ward in the point v and CI, impilling it backward 
in the point . Theſe forces balance each other both 


in reſpe& of progreſſive motion and of rotatory energy : 
and F/. 


for CI was taken equal to the ſum cf D d, E e, 
greſs in her courſe is ſuppoſed. h Ws 
But by taking away the mizen-topfail, both the equi- 
yed, A part Dd of the accelerating 
ſorce is taken away; and yet the ſhip, by her inertia or 
iaherent force, tends, for a moment, to proceed in the 


ſo that no acceleration or retardation of the ſhip's pro- 


direction Cp with her former velocity; and by, this ten- 


dency exerts for a moment the ſame preſſure CI on the 


water, and ſuſtains the ſame reſiſtance IC, She muſt 


therefore be retarded in her motion by the exceſs of the 
reſiſtance IC over the retonining impelling forces Ee 


and FF, that is, by a force equal and oppolite to D g. 
She will therefore be retarded in the ſame manner as if 


the mizen-topſail were ſtill fet, and a force equal and 
oppoſite to its action were applied to G the centre of 
gravity, and ſhe would ſoon acquire a ſmaller velocity, 
which would again bring all things into equilibrium; 
and the would ſtand on in the ſame courſe, without 
changing eithei her leeway or the poſition of ber 

q | | 


But the equilibrium of the lever is alſo deſtroyed. 


It is now ated on by three forces only, viz. Ee and 


F/ impelling it ſorward in the points r and v, and I 

impelling it backward in the point 7. Maker v: r o 
Ee F/: F/, and make 0 parallel to CT and equal 
to Ee + F. en we know, from the common prin- 
ciples of mechanics, that the force op acting at o will 
have the ſame momentum or energy to turn the lever 
round any point whatever as the two forces Ee and F/ 
applied at r and v; and now the lever is acted on by 
two forces, viz, IC, urging it backwards in the point 
t, and o urging it forwards in the point . It mult 
therefore turn round like a floating log, which gets two 
blows in oppoſite directions. If we now make IC—o þ 
0% fte, or IC —op: IC=to: 0 x,and apply 
to the point x a force equal to IC—o þ in the direction 
IC ; we know, by the common principles of mechanics 
that this force IC—op will produce the ſame rotation 


round any point as the two forces IC and op applied 


in their proper directions at ? and o. Let us examine 
the ſituation of the point . | 17 
The force IC—o p is evidently = D d, and o p is 
S Ee TF. Therefore ot : T = Dd : % p. But be- 
cauſe, when all the ſails were filled, there was an equi- 
librium round C, and therefore round 7, and becauſe 
the force o p acting at 0 is equivalent to Ee and F/ 
acting at r and v, we muſt (till have the equilibrium 
and therefore we have the momentum Dd x gt=0p 
X oft. Thereforeot :tq= Dd: op, and ig ix. 
Therefore the point x is the ſame with the point g. 


muſt therefore begin to turn round a ſpontaneous axis 
of converſion, which muſt be determined in the way ſet 
forth in the article Rorariox. It is of importance to 
point out in general where this axis is ſituated. There- 
fore let G (fig. 10.) be the centre of gravity of the 
ſhip. Draw the line g G » parallel to the yards, cut- 
ting D d in g, Ee in r, CI in , and F/ in v. While 
the three fails are ſet, the line qv may be conſidered as 
a lever acted on by four forces, viz. D d, impelling the 
lever forward particularly in the point 9 Ee, im- 


pelling it forward in the point 73 FF, impelling it for- 


* ST 
Therefore, when we ſhiver the mizen-topſail, the ro- By ſhiver- 
tation of the ſhip is the ſame as if the ſhip were at reſt, ing the 
and a force equal and oppoſite to the action of the mi- ad 
zen-topſail were applied at 9 or at D, or at any point 
in the line D. s EA s 
This might have been ſhown in another and ſhorter 
way. Suppcſe all fails filled, the ſhip is in equilibrio. 
This will be diſturbed by applying to D a force oppo- 
fite to Dd ; and if the force be allo equal to D d, it is 
evident that theſe 'two forces deſtroy each other, and 
that this application of the force 4 D is * 


* 


1 
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the es ger of the mizen-topſail. But we chooſe to 
give 1 
| — us an opportunity of pointing out to the reader, 


e whole mechanical inveſtigation ; becauſe it 


- 


in a caſe of very eaſy comprehenſion, the preciſe man- 
ner in which the ſhip is ated on by the different fails 


and by the water, and what ſhare each of them has in 
the motion ultimately produced. 
this manner of 


We ſhall not repeat 


reflection on the part of the reader will now enable him 
to trace the modys operandi through all its ſteps. 

We now ſee that, both in reſpect of progreſſive mo- 
tion and of converſion, the ſhip is affected by 8 
the ſail D, in the ſame manner as if a force equal an 


oppoſite to D were applied at D, or at any point in 
the line D'd. We mult now have recourſe to the prin- 


ciples eſtabliſhed under the article RorATiox. | 
Let p repreſent a particle of matter, r its. radius vec- 
tor, or its diſtance p G from an axis paſſing threugh 


che centre of gravity G, and let M repreſent the whole 


ihe rudder 


_ obliquely. 


tations on this ſabjeR are in vain. 
for our purpoſe that we know the direction of the ab- 
ſolute preſſure which they exert on its ſurface. It is 
in the direction D d, perpendicular to that ſurface. We 

alſo may be conſident that this preſſure is very conſider - 


quantity of matter, of the ſhip, - Then its momentum 
of inertia is = p. r* (ſee Rorarios, n 18.) The 


- ſhip, impelled in the point D by a force in the direc- 


tion 4 D, will begin to turn round a ſpontaneous verti- 
cal axis, . paſſing through a point S of the line 9 G, 


| which is drawn through the centre of gravity G, per- 
pendicular to the direction 4 D of the external force, 


and the diſtance GS of this axis from the centre of gra- 


vity is 2 5 (ſee Rorariox, n“ 96.), and it is 
taken on the borofite ſide of G from , that is, S and 
q are on oppoſite ſides of G. x 

Let us expreſs the external force by the ſymbol F. 
It is equivalent to a certain number of pounds, being the 
preſſure of the wind moving with the velocity V and 
inclination @ on the ſurface of the fail D; and may 


therefore be computed either by the theoretical or ex- 


perimental law of oblique impulſes, Having obtained 
this, we can aſcertain the angular velocity of the rota- 


tion and the abſolute velocity of any given point of the 


ſhip by means of the theorems eſtablithed in the article 
Rorariox. | 

But before we proceed to this inveſtigation, we ſhall 
conſider the action of the rudder, which operates pre- 
ciſely in the ſame manner. Let the ſhip AB (fig. 11.) 
have her rudder in the poſition AD, the helm being 
hard a-ftarbard, while the thip failing on the ftar- 


board tack, and making leeway, keeps on the courſe 


ab. The lee ſurface of the rudder meets the water 
e very foot of the rudder meets it in the 
direction DE parallel to ab. The parts farther up 
meet it with farther obliquities, and with various velo- 
cities, 'as it glides round the bottom of the ſhip and 


falls into the wake. It is abſolutely impoſlible to cal- 


culate the accumulated impulſe. We ſhall not be far 


miſtaken in the deflection of each contiguous filament, 


as it quits the bottom and glides along the rudder ; 


' "but we neither know the velocity of theſe filaments, nor 
the defletion' and velocity of the filaments. gliding 


without'them, We therefore imagine that all compu- 


procedure in other caſes, becauſe a little 


But it is enough 


HF. 


able, in proportion to the action of the water on the 
ſhip's bows, or of the wind on the ſails; and we may 
loppyle it to be nearly in the proportion of the ſquare 
of the velocity of the ſhip in her conrſe; but we can- 
not afſirm it to be accurately in that proportion, for 
reaſons that will readily occur to one who conſiders the 
way in which the water falls in bekind the ſhip. 

t is obſerved, however, that a fine ſailer always 
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Greateſt in 


ſteers well, and that all movements by means of the a fine ſailer 


rudder are performed with great rapidity when the 
velocity of the ſhip is great. We ſhall fee by and by, 
that the ſpeed with which the ſhip performs the angu- 
lar movements is in the proportion of, her . 
velocity: For we ſhall ſee that the ſquares of the times 
of performing the evolution are as the impulſes inverſe- 
ly, which are as the ſquares of the velocities. There is 
perhaps no force which acts on a ſhip that can be 
more accurately determined by experiment than this. 
Let the ſhip ride in a ſtream or tideway whoſe velocity 
is accurately meaſured ; and let her ride from two moor - 
ings, ſo that her bow may be a fixed point. Let a 
ſmall tow-line be laid out from her ſtern or quarter at 
right * to the keel, and connected with ſome ap- 
paratus fitted up on ſhore or on board another ſhip, by 
which the ſtrain on it may be accurately meaſured ; a 
perſon converſant with mechanics will ſee many ways 


in which this can be done. Perhaps the following may 120.7, de- 
be as good as any : Let the end of the tow-line be fixed — ie. 


to ſome point as high out of the water as the point of 
the ſhip from which it is given our, and let this be very 
high. Let a block with a hook be on the rope, and 
a conſiderable weight hung on this hook. Things be- 
ing thus prepared, put down the helm to a certain angle, 
ſo as to cauſe the ſhip to ſheer of from the point to 
which the far end of the tow-line is attached. This will 
ſtretch the rope, and raiſe the weight out of the water. 
Now heave upon the rope, to bring the ſhip back again 
to ber ſormer poſition, with her keel in the direction of 
the ſtream. When this poſition is attained; note care- 
fully the form of the rope, that is, the angle which its 
two parts make with-the horizon. Call this angle 4. 
Every perſon acquainted with theſe ſubjects knows that 


the horizontal ſtrain is equal to half the weight multi. 


plied by the cotangent of a, or that 2 is to the co- 
tangent of à as the weight to the horizontal ftrain. 
Now it is this ſtrain which balances and therefore mea- 
ſures the action of the rudder, or De in fig 11, There. 
fore, to have the abſolute impulſe D d, we mult increaſe 
De in the proportion of radius to the ſecant of the 
angle þ which the rudder makes with the keel. In a 
great ſhip failing fix miles in an hour, the impulſe on 
the rudder incimed 30“ to the keel is not leſs than 
3000 pounds, The ſurface of the rudder of fuch a 
thip contains near 89 ſquare feet, It is not, however, 
very neceſſary to know this abſolute impulſe D 4, be- 
cauſe it is its part De alone which meaſures the energy 
of the rudder in producing a converſion. Such expe- 
riments, made with various poſitions of the rudder, will 
give its energies correſponding to theſe poſitions, and 
will ſettle that long diſpute 2 which is the beſt 
poſition for turning a ſhip. the hypotheſis that 
the impulſions of fluids are in the duplicate ratio of the 
fines of incidence, there can be no doubt that it ſhould 


make an angle of 54 44 with the keel. But the form 


of a large ſhip will not admit of this, betauſe a tiller of 
a length: ſufficient for managing the rudder in failing 
with 
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with great velocity has not room to deviate above 300 
from the direQion of the keel; and in this poſition of 
the rudder the mean obliquity of the filaments of wa- 
ter to its ſurface carmot exceed 40 or 45% A greater 
angle would not be of much ſervice, for it is never 
ſor want of a proper obliquity that the rudder fails of 

33 producinga converiion, | 

hy a ſhip 

mils Rays, ſyficient progreſſive velocity, and becauſe her bows are 

* beat off by the waves: and there is ſeldom any diffi- 
culty in wearing the hip, if ſhe has any progreſſive 
motion, It is, however, always defirable to give the 
rudder as much influence as poſſible. Its ſurface ſhould 
be enlarged (eſpecially below) as much as can be done 
conſiſtently with its ſtrength and with the power of the 
ſteerſmen to manage it; and it ſhoule be put in the 
molt favourable ſituation for the water to get at it with 
great velocity ; and it ſhould be placed as far from the 
axis of the ſhip's motion as poſlible., Theſe points are 
obtained by making the ſtera-poſt very upright, as has 
always been done in the French dockyards. The Bri 
tiſh ſhips have a much greater rake ; but their builders 
are gradually adopting 2 French forms, experience ha- 
ving taught them that thoſe ſhips, hen in their poſſeſſion, 
are W more obedient to the helm than their own.— 
In order to aſcertain the motion produced by the ac- 
tion of the rudder, draw from the centre of gravity a 
line G perpendicular to DA {D being drawn thro” 
the centre of effort of the rudder). Then, as in the 
conſideration of the action of the ſails, we may conceive 
the line g G as a lever connected with the ſhip, and im- 
pelled by a force D d acting perpendicularly at g. The 
conſequence of this will be, an incipient converſion of 
the ſhip about a vertical axis paſſing through ſome 
point S in the line 9 G, lying on the other fide of G 
irom 9 ; and we have, as in the former caſe, GS = 


2 
86 


The action Thus the action and effects of the ſails and of the 
of the rud- rudder are perfectly ſimilar, and are to be conſidered in 
der ſimilar the ſame manner. We ſee that the action of the rud- 


2 der, though a ſmall ſurface in compariſon of the ſails, 
and very muſt be very great: For the impulſe of water is many 
great. hundred times 


eater than that of the wind; and the 
arm 9 Gof ly by which it adts, is incomparably 
greater than that by which any of the impulſions on the 
{ails produces its effect; accordingly the ſhip yields 
much more rapidly to its action than ſhe does to the la- 
teral impulſe of a ſail. 


Obſerve here, that if G were a fixed or ſupported 


axis, it would be the ſame thing whether the abſolute 

force D d4 of the rudder acts in the direction D d, or 

its tranſverſe part De acts in the direction De, both 

_ would produce the ſame rotation; but it is not ſo in a 

tree body. The force DA both tends to retard the 

ſhip's motion and to produce a rotation: It retards it 

as much as if the ſame force D d had been immediately 

applied to the centre. And thus the real motion of the 

thip-is compounded of a motion of the centre in a di- 

rection parallel to D d, and of a motion round the 

55 centre. Theſe two conſtitute the motion round 8. 

Employed As the effects of the action ot the rudder are both 
35 an exam- more remarkable and ſome vhat more ſimple than thoſe 


pic of the ſails, we ſhall employ them as an example of the 
converſion, Mechaniſm of the motions of converſion in general; and 


as we mult content ourſelves in a work like this with 


„ 8, R N M A N S H. 1. p. 


A ſhip miſſes ſtays in rough weather for want of a2 


however, cannot be the caſe, becauſe, by the (hip's 
change 


what is very general, we ſhall ſimplify the inveſtigation 
by attending only to the motion of - converſion,” | We 
can get an accurate notion of the whole motion, if want- 
ed for any purpoſe, by combining the reſſive or 
retrograde motion parallel to D d with che motion of 
rotation which we are about to determine. 
In this caſe; then, we obſer ve, in the firſt place, that the 
angular velocity (ſee Rotation, n“ 22.) is T, 7G; 
& © 165 . q 172 FÞ ** 
and, as was ſhown in that article, this velocity of rota- 
tion increaſes in the proportion of the time of the forces 


uniform action, and the rotation would be aniformly 'ac- 
celerated if the forces did really act uniformly. This, 


of polition-and change of -progreflive velocity, 
the direction and intenſity of the impelling force is con- 
tinually changing. But if two- ſhips are performing 
ſimilar evolutions, it is obvious that the changes of force 
are ſimilar in ſimilar parts of the evolution. Therefore 
the conſideration of the momentary evolution is ſufficient 
for enabling us to compare the motions of ſhips actuated 
by ſimilar forces, which is all we have in view at preſent. 

The velocity v, generated in any time # by = con- 
tinuance of an invariable momentary acceleration (which 
is all that we mean by ſaying that it is produced by the 
action of a conſtant accelerating force}, is as the acce- 
leration and the time jointly, Now what we call the 
angular velocity is nothing but this momentary accele- 
ration, Therefore the velocity v generated in the time 


tis = 3 
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The expreſſion of the angular velocity is alſo the ex - Azgul:r 
preſſion of the velocity v of a point ſituated at the di - v-1ocir- 
ſtance 1 from the axis G. | 

Let z be the ſpace or arch of revolution deſcribed in 
the time # by this point, 5 from G is 

0 ” * 7 ” 


e 


This arch meaſures the whole 


. 


fluent z = E 45. 
pri | 

angle of rotation accompliſhed in the time t. Theſe 
are therefore as the ſquares of the times from the begin- 
ing of the rotation. 12155 
Thoſe evolutions are equal which are meaſured by 


equal arches. Thus two motions of 45 degrees each 
are equal. Therefore becauſe à is the ſame in both, 


F 9 
7 4 conſtant quantity, and : is 
Ne | 


reciprocally proportional en or 
r 


the quantity 


is proportional 
, and 7 is proportional to Sor » That 
T 78 | F "SG. 

is to ſay, the times of the ſimilar evolutions of two 
{hips are as the ſquare root of the momentum of iner- 
tia directly, and as the ſquare root of the momentum of 
the rudder or fail inverſely. This will enable us to 
make the-compariſon eaſily. Let us ſuppoſe the ſhips 
perfectly ſimilar in form and rigging, and to differ 4 


in length L and /3/ P*R* is to ſpr? as LF . 
; 14 N Wa, W r or 


to 


9 


For che milar particles P and g contain quantities of 
matter which are as the cubes ot their lineal dimenſions, 
that is, as L to . And becauſe the particles are (i- 
milarlyfitaated, R is to as L* to. Therefore 
P*R* rp ro rf=L5 :/5, Now F is to fas L“ to “. 


the ſquares of their lineal dimenſions, that is, as L* to 
*. And, laſtly, Gg is to gg as L to /, and therefore 
FeGgq:/'gg =L?* :. Therefore we have T“: 
R 7 „ 


1 = L*:/*,andT:;: 


F 2 7 27 L 77 
L | 


59 ' - Therefore the times of performing ſimilar evolutions 
ce ſhips when both are ſailing equally faſt ; and ſince the 
lutions . . ; R 
dich li- evolutions are ſimilar, and the forces vary ſimilarly in 
Ly ſhips, their different parts, what is here demonſtrated of the 
ſmalleſt incipient evolutions is true of the wbole. They 
therefore not only deſcribe equal angles of revolution, 
but alſo ſimilar curves. | | « 
A ſmall ſhip, therefore, works in leſs time and in 
leſs room than a great ſhip, and this in the proportion 
of its length. This is a great advantage in all caſes, 
particularly in wearing, in order to fail on the other 
tack cloſe hauled. In this caſe ſhe will always be to 
windward and ahead of the large ſhip, when both are 
got on the other tack. It wcu'd appear at firſt fight 
that the large ſhip will have the advantage in tacking. 
Indeed the large ſhip is farther to windward when again 
trimmed on the other tack than the ſmall ſhip when ſhe 
is juſt trimmed on the other tack. But this happened be- 


{mall ſhip, in the mean time, has been going forward 
on the other tack, and going to windward. - She will 
therefore be before the large ſhip's beam, and perhaps 
as far to windward. | 

We have ſeen that the velocity of rotation is propor- 
tional, ceteris paribus, to F x G q F means the ab- 
ſolute impulſe on the rudder or ſail, and is always per- 
pendicular to its ſurface. This abſolute impulſe on a 
ſail depends on the obliquity of the wind to its ſurface. 


fine of incidence: but we find this not true. We mult 
content ourſelves with exprefling it by ſome as yet un- 
known function v of the angle of incidence. a, and call it 
z; and it 8 be the ſurface of the ſail, and V the veloci- 
ty of the wind, the abſolute impulſe is a V* SN 24. 
This acts (in the caſe of the mizen-topſail, fig. 10.) 
by the lever 9G, which is equal to DG x col. D G g, 
and D G g is equal to the angle of the yard and keel ; 
which angle we formerly called 3. Therefore its en- 
ergy in producing a rotation is a V S X x DG x 
col. 5. Leaving out the conſtant quantities », -V?, 8, 
and D G, its energy is proportional to 9 X coſ. l. In 
order, thereſore, that any ſail may have the greateſt 
power to produce a rotation round G, it mult be ſo 
trimmed that © @ x coſ. þ may be a maximum. Thus, 
if we would trim the ſails on the foremaſt, fo as to pa) 
the ſhip off from the wind right ahead with the Fete 
effect, and if we take the experiments of the French 
academicians as proper meaſures of the oblique impulſes 


angle of 48 degrees with the keel. The impulſe correſ- 
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For the ſurfaces of the fimilar rudders or fails are as 


Times of with firmilar ſhips are proportional to the lengths of the 


fore the large ſhip had completed her evolution, and the 


The uſual theory ſays, that it is as the ſquare of the 


of the wind on the ſail, we will brace up the yard to an. 


N to 48% is 61g, and the coſine of 48 is 669. 
Theſe give a product of 411435. If we brace the fail 


N S HI P. 
to 53 44, the angle aſſigned by the theory, the effective 
impulſe is 405274. If we make the angle 45%, the im- 
pulſe is 408774. It appears then that 48* is preſerable 
to either of the others. Bat the difference is inconk- 
derable, as in all caſes of maximum a ſmall deviation 
from the beſt poſition is not very detrimental. But the 
difference between the theory and this experimental 
meaſure will be very great when the impulſes of the 
wind are of neceſlity very oblique, Thus, in tacking 
ſhip, as ſoon as the headſails are taken aback, they 
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ſerve to aid the evolution, as is evident: But if we were 


now to adopt the maxim inculcated by the theory, we 
ſhould immediately round in the weather-braces, fo a3 
to increaſe the impulſe on the ſail, becauſe it is then 
very ſmall ; and although we by this means make yard 
more ſquare, and therefore diminiſh the rotatory mo- 
mentum of this impulſe, yet the impulſeis more increaſed 
(by the theory) than its vertical lever is diminiſhed. — 
Let os examine this a little more particularly, becauſe 
it is reckoned one of the nicelt points of ſeamarſhip to 


aid the ſhip's coming round by means of the headlails ; 


and experienced ſeamen differ in their practice in this 
Suppoſe the yard braced up to 40®, which 
is as much as can be uſually done, and that the fail ſhi- 
vers (the bowlines are uſually let go when the helm is 
put down), the ſail immediately takes aback, and in 
a moment we may ſuppoſe an incidence of 6 degrees. 
The impulſe correſponding to this is 400 (by experi- 
ment), and the coſine of 40% is 766. This gives 306400 


far the effective impulſe. To proceed according to the 
theory, we ſhuuld brace the yard to 70% which would 


give the wind (now 34% on the weather bow) an inci- 
dence of nearly 36%, and the ſail an inclination of 20% 
to the intended motion, which is perpendicular to the 
_ For the tangent of 209 is about + of the tangent 
of 4369, 
perimental law of oblique impulſions will give for this 
adjuſtment of the tails. The experimental impulſe for 
36 is 480 the coſine of 70 is 342; the product is 
164160, not much exceeding the half of the former. 
Nay, the impulſe for 463, calculated by the theory, 
would have been only 346, and the effective impulſe 
ouly 118332. And it mult be farther obſerved, that this 


65 
A nit 
point 61 


ſcaman ſhip. 


Let us now ſee what effective impulſe the ex- 


theoretical adjuſtment would tend greatly to check the 
evolution, and in moſt cafes would entirely mar it, by 


checking the ſhip's motion ahead, and conſequently the 
action of the rudder, which is the moſt powgrful agent 
in tha evolution ; for here would be a great impulſe di- 
reed almoſt aſtern. 


We were juſtifiable, therefore, in ſaying, in the be- 
ginning of this article, that a ſeaman would frequently 


hind himſelf baffled if he were to work a ſhip according 


to the rules deduced from M. Bouguer's work ; and we 
ſee by this inſtance of what importance it is to have the 
oblique impulſions of fluids aſcertained experimentally. 
The practice of the moſt experienced ſeaman is directly 
the oppoſite to this theoretical maxim, and its ſucceſs 
greatly confirms the uſefulneſs of theſe experiments of 
the academicians fo often praiſed by us. 


We return again to the general conſideration of the 
rotatory motion. We ſound the velocity v = 7 
| | | 9 x? 0 

It is therefore proportional, crit paribus, to g G. 
We have ſeen in What manner G depends on the poſi- 
7 don 
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tion and ſituation of the ſail or rudder hen che point 
G is fixed. But it alſo depends on the poſition of G. 


With reſpect to the action of the rudder, i id evident 


that it is ſo much the more powerful as it is mote re- 
mote from G. The diſtance from G may be increaſed 
either by moving the rudder farther aft or G farther 
forward. And as it ĩs ot the utmoſt im that a 
thip anſwer her helm with the greateſt promptitude, 
thoſe circumſtances have been attended to which diſtin- 


guiſhed fine ſteering ſhips from ſuch as had not this 


61 
Of impor- 


tance to de- What is call the trim of a ſhip; and it were 
termine the to. be wiſhed that the beſt place for the centre 


hefſt place 
for 2 * 
centre 
gravity. 


quality ; and it is iu a great meaſure to be aſcribed to 
this, that, in the gradual improvement of naval architec- 
rure, the centre of gravity has been placed far forward. 
Perhaps the notion of a centre of gravity did not come 
iato the thoughts of the rude builders in early times; but 
they obſervedthatthoſe boats and ſhips Reered belt which 
had their extreme breadth before the middle point, and 
conſequently the bows not ſo acute as the ſtern. This is 
ſo contrary to what one would expect, that it attracted 
attention more forcibly ; and, being ſome what myſteri- 
ous, it might prompt to attempts of improvement, by 
exceeding in this ſingular maxim. We believe that it 
has beea. carried as far as is compatible with. other eſ- 
ſeatial requiſites in a {hip. | . 
We believe that this is the chief circumſtance in 
reatly 
ty could be accurately aſcertained. A practice pre- 
vails, which is the ite of what we are now. ad- 
vancing. It is uſual to load a ſhip fo that her keel is 
not horizontal, but lower abaft. 'This is found to im- 
prove her The reaſon of this is obvious. It 
increaſes the acting ſurface of the rudder, and allows 
the water to come at it with much - > pe freedom _ 
larity ;; and it rally diminiſhes the griping of 

the ſhip forward, 12 * a part of the bow? par 
of the water. It has not always this effect; for the 
form of the _— aloft is frequently ſuch, that the ten- 
dency to gripe is di 

bow in the water. | 

But waving theſe circum{ances, and attending only 


to the rotatory energy of the rudder, we ſee that it is F 72. 7 | ; 

of advantage to carry the centre' of gravity forward. * — Let us determine G g 
The ſame advantage is gained to che action of the after for- + M · G + nm” mg* 

ſails. But, on the other hand, the action of the head- and m g and 9 g. | 


ſails is diminiſhed by it; and we may call every ſail a 
headſail whoſe centre of gravity is before the centre of 
gravity of the ſhip; that is, all the ſails hoiſted on the 
bowſprit and foremaſt, and the ſtayſails hoiſted on the 
maiamaſt ; for the centre of gravity. is ſeldom far before 
the mainmaſt, | 422 | 

Suppoſe that when the rudder is put into the poſi- 
tion AD (5: 11.), the centre of gravity could be 
ſhitted to g, ſo as to increaſe q G, and that this is done 
without increaſing the ſum of the products p rf, It is 
obvious that the velocity of converſion will be increaſed. 
in the proportion of G tog g. This is very poſſihle, 


5 bringing to that fide of the ſhip parts of her loading 


were ſituated at a diſtance from G on the other 
ſide. Nay, we can make this change in fuch a manner 
that / r * ſhall even be leſs than it was before, by ta- 
king care that every thing which we ſhift ſhall be nearer 
to g than it was formerly to G. Suppoſe it all placed in 
ons ſpot n, aud that zx is the quantity of matter ſo ſhift - 


ed. whils A is the quantity of matter in thæ whole ſhip. 
4 | 


which is eaſily moyeable is 71 4 
oo e 


of the quantity Je r*, which expreſſes the whole mo- 


aniniſhed by immerſing more of the [> auen But we know (Rorarion, n“ 23.) 


It is only neceſſa y that O ſhall, be Jeſs han the 
ſum. of the products p r* col reſponding to the matter 
which has been. ſhifted. Now, although the matter 
| y very {mall in com- 
pariſon to the whole matter ſhip,- and therefore 
can make but a ſmall change in the place of the centre 
of gravity, it may; frequently be brought from places ſo 
remote, that it may occaſion a very ſenſible diminution 


mentum of inertia. ** 
This explains a practice of che ſeamen in ſmall whet- 4 de 
ries or {kifts, who in putting about are accuſtomed to of ſcam: 
place themſelves to leeward of the maſt. They even in putting 
od that they can aid the quick motions of theſe light about er- 
boats by the way in which they reſt on their two feet, P 
ſometimes leaning all on one foot, and ſometimes on the 
other. And we have often. ſeen this evolution very ſen- 
Gibly accelerated in a ſhip of war, by the crew running 
ſuddenly, as the helm. is put down, to the leebow. And 
we have heard it aſſerted by very expert ſeamen, that 
after all attempts to wear flip (after lying-toin a ſtorm) 
have failed, they have ſucceeded by the crew collecting 
themſelves near the weather fore-ſhrouds the moment 
the helm — put — — = muſt be agreeable to the 
reflecting ſeaman to is practice ſupported by un- 
doubted : mechanical principles. a | ? 19h 63 
It will appear parodoxical to that the evolution = _ 
may be accelerated even by an addition of matter to the 2 
ſhip ; and though it is only a piece of curioſity, our additional 
readers may with to be made ſenſible of it. Let n be matter. 
the addition, 33 in ſome point lying beyond G 
from g. Let 8 be the ſpontaneous centre of couverſion 
before the addition: Let y be the velocity of, rotation 
round g, that is the velocity of a point whoſe diſtance 
from g is 1, and let.) be the radius vector, or diſtance of 
a particle from z. We have (Rotation, no 22.) v= 


» 


that ſp f = ſp + M Ge. Therefore v = 


Let m,G be called a. Then, by the nature of the 
centre of gravity, M + m:M=Gm:gm=z:gm,and 
. 


* and „ = ‚ ‚ , In 
e 
like manner, M G 3 M Now m M* + 

TS; n 
Mm =Mm x M4+m. Therefore M -· G "om? 
Max (Wim), Ma 

RES Mt = 
N then MG g*-+ m gn = Mnz*, Alſo Gg 
= bring Nr. 18.9.6 beealled'c: then 
24 = c+ 1 5, Ait den 8G becalled + 5 > 

We haut now for the cxpreſſion of the velgeity v = 


: - 
- 


— Pc . or v N 2 
N n 


N. 


RorAriox, 


1 
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„ ee. Therefore, finally, v= 
4 mad there been no addttbs ef niatter 
made, we ſhould have had v == X— It remains to 


ſhow, that = may be ſo taken that = may be leſs than 


I Now, if e be to z as ce to 2, that is, if 2 
nz* 
be taken equal to e, the two fractions will be equal. 
But if de leſs than e, that is, it the additional matter 


is placed anywhere between 8 and G, the complex frac- 
tion will be greater than the fraction = and the velo- 
city of rotation will be increaſed. There is a particular 
diſtance which will make it the greateſt poſſible, name - 
ly, when is made = - (Vt nc ome), as will 


eaſily be ſound by treating the fraction LEES 25, with 
z, conſidered as the variable quantity, for a maximum. 
In what we have been ſaying on this ſubject, we have 
conſidered the rotation only in as much as it is per- 
formed round the centre of gravity, although in every 
moment it is really performed round a ſpontaneous axis 
lying beyond that centre. This was done becauſe it af. 
orded an eaſy inveſtigation, and any angular motion 
round the centre of gravity is equal to the angular 
motion round any other point. Therefore the extent 
and the time of the evolution are accurately defined, — 
From obſerving that the energy of the force F is pro- 
portional to g G, an inattentive reader will be apt to 
conceive the centre of gravity as the centre of motion, 
and the rotation as taking place becauſe the momenta of 
the ſails and rudder, on the oppoſite ſides of the centre 
of gravity, do not balance each other. But we muſt 
always keep in mind that this is not the cauſe of the ro- 
tation. The cauſe is the want of equilibrium round 
the point C (fig. 10.), where the actions of the water 
balance each = By During the evolution, which con- 
ſiſts of a rotation combined with a progreſſive motion, 
this point C is continvally ſhifting, and the unbalanced 
momenta which continue the rotation always reſpect the 
momentary ſituation of the point C. It is nevertheleſs 
always true that the energy of a force F is proportional 
(ceteris paribus) to g G, and the rotation is always 
made in the ſame direction as if the point G were real- 
ly the centre of converſion. Therefore the mainſail acts 
always (when oblique) by puſhing the ſtern away from 
the wind, although it ſhould ſometimes a& on a point 
of the vertical lever through C, which is a- head of C. 
Theſe obſervations on the effects of the ſails and 
rudder in producing a converſion, are ſufficient for ena- 
bling us to explain any caſe of their ation which may 
occur. We have not conſidered the effects which they 
tend to produce by inclining the ſhip round a horizon- 
tal axis, viz. the motions of rolling and pitching. See 
RoLLixG and Pirenmo. To treat this ſubje& pro- 
pul would lead us intothe whole doQrine of the equi- 
librium of floating bodies, and it would rather lead to 
maxims of eonſtruction than to maxims of manœuvre. 
M. Bouguer's Traute du Navire and Euler's Scientia 
Navalis are excellent performances on tbis ſubject, 
Vor. XVIII ; | 
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and we are not here obliged to have recourſe to any er- 
roneous theory. 
It is eaſy to ſee that the lateral preſſure both of the 
wind on the ſails and of the water on the rudder tends 
to incline the ſhip to one ſide. The fails alſo tend to 
poor the ſhip's bows into the water, and, if ſhe were 6e 
pt from advancing, would preſs them down conſider- Differene 


— 


ter on the 
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ably. But by the thip's motion, and the prominent 
form of her bows, the reſiſtance of the water to the 
fore part of the -r i produces a force which is directed gy and 
upwards. The fails alſo have a ſmall tendency to raiſe wind on 
tbe ſhip, for they conſtitute a ſurface which in general the fails ba- 
ſeparates from the plumb-line below. This is remark- lance each 
ably the caſe in the ſtayſails, particularly the jib and cher. 
fore top-maſt ſtayſail. And this helpa greatly to ſoften 

the plunges of the ſhip's bows into the ſeas. 'The 

upward preſſure alſo of the water on her bows, which 

we, juſt now mentioned, has a great effe& in oppoſing 

the immerſion of the bows which the fails produce by 

acting on the long levers furniſhed by the maſts. M. 
Bouguer gives the name of point veligue to the point V 

(fig. 12.) of the maſt, where it is cut by the line CV, 

which marks the mean place and direction of the whole 

impulſe of the water on the bows. And he obferves, that 

if the mean direction of all the actions of the wind 

on the fails be made to paſs alſo through this point, 

there will be a perfect equilibrium, and the ſhip will 

have no tendency to plunge into the water or to riſe 

out of it; for the whole action of the water on the 

bows, in the direction C V, is equivalent to, and may 

be reſolved into the action CE, by which the progreſ- 

five motion is reſiſted, and the vertical action CD, by 

which the ſhip is raiſed above the water. The force 

CE muſt be oppoſed by an equal force VD, exerted by 

the wind on the fails, and the force CD is oppoſed by 

the weight of the ſhip. If the mean effort of the ſails 

paſſes above the point V, the ſhip's bows will be preſſed 

into the water; and if it paſs below V, her ſtern will 

be preſſed down. But, by the union of theſe forces, 

ſhe will riſe and fall with the ſea, keeping always in a 

parallel poſition. We apprehend that it is of very little 
moment to attend to the ſituation of this point, Ex- 

cept when the ſhip is right afore the wind, it is a thou- 

ſand chances to one that the line CV of mean reſiſtance 

does not paſs through any maſt ; and the fact is, that 


the ſhip cannot be in a ſtate of uniform motion on any 


other condition but the perfect union of the line of 
mean action of the ſails, and the line of mean action of 
the reſiſtance. Bur its place ſhifts by every change of 
leeway or of trim; and it is impoſlible to keep theſe 
lines in one conſtant point of interſection for a moment, 
on account of the inceſſant changes of the ſurface of the 
water on which ſhe floats. M. Bougner's obſervations 
on this point are, however, very ingenious and original. 

We conclude this diſſertation, by deſcribing ſome of 66 

the chief movements or eyolutions. What we have Chief cvo- 
ſaid hitherto is intended for the inſtruction of the artiſt, lution. de- 
by making him ſenſible of the mechanical procedure. 
The deſcription is rather meant for the amuſement of 
the landſman, enabling him to underſtand operations 
that are familiar to the ſeaman. The latter will per- 
haps ſmile at the aukward account given of his buſineſs 
by one who cannot hand, reef, nor ſteer. 


| Ts tack Ship. 
Tur 3 be kept full, that is, wich 
e - 


a very 
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a very ſenſible angle of incidence on the fails, and by 
no means hugging the wind. For as this evolution is 
chiefly performed by the rudder, it is neceſſary to give 
the ſhip a good velocity. When the ſhip is obſerved 
to luff up of herſelf, that moment is to be catched for 
beginning the evolution, becauſe ſhe will by her inbe- 
rent force continue this motion. The helm is then put 
down. When the officer calls out Helm's a lee, the 
fore-ſheet, fore-top bowline, ib and flag fail ſheers for- 
ward are let go. The jib is frequently hauled down. 
Thus the obſtacles to the ſhip's head coming up to the 
wind by the action of the rudder are removed. If the 
mainſail is ſet, it is not unuſual to clue up the weather 
ſide, which may be conſidered as a headfail, becauſe it 
is before the centre of pravity, The mizen muſt 
be hauled out, and even the fail braced to windward. 
Its power in paying off the ſtern from the wind con- 
ſpires with the action of the rudder. It is really an 
aerial rudder. The ſails are immediately taken aback. 
In this ſtate the effect of the rhizen-topfarl would be 
to obſtruct the movement; by preſſing the ſtern the con- 
tfary way to what it did before. Tr is therefore either 
immediately braced about ſharp on the other tack, or 
lowered.  Bracing it about evidently tends to pay 
round the ſtern from the wind, and thus aſſiſt in bring- 
ing che head up to the wind. But in this poſition it 
checks the N motion of the ſhip, on which the 
evolution chiefly depends, For a rapid evolution, there- 
fore, it is as well to lower the mizen-topfail. Mean- 
time, che headſails are all aback, and the action of the 
wind on them tends greatly to pay the ſhip round. To 
increaſe this effect, it is not unuſual to haul the fore top 
bowline again. The fails on the mainmaſt are now 
almoſt becalmed ; and therefore when the wind is right 
ahead, or a little before, the mainſail is hauted round 
and braced up ſharp on the other tack with all expedi- 
tion, The ſtayſail ſheets are now thifted over to their 
places for the other tack. The ſhip is now entirely un- 
der the power of the headſails and of the rudder, and 
their actions conſpire to promote the converſion. The 
ſhip has acquired an angular motion, and will preſerve 
it, ſo that now the evolution is ſecured, and ſhe falls off 
apace from the wind on the other tack. The farther 
action of the rudder is therefore unneceſſary, and would 
even be prejudicial, by caufing the ſhip to fall off too 
mach from the wind before the ſails can be ſhifted and 
rrimmed for failing on the other tack. It is therefore 
proper to right the helm when the wind is right ahead, 
that is, to bring the rudder into the direction of the 
keel. The ſhip continues her converſion by her inhe- 
rent force and the action of the headſails. 

When the ſhip has fallen off about four points from 
the wind, the headfails are hauled round, and trimmed 
ſharp on the other Tack with all expedition; and al- 
though this operation was begun with the wind four 
points on the bow, it will be fix. before the ſails are 
braced up, and therefore the headſails will immediately 
till. The after-ſails have filled already, while the head- 
ſails were inactive, and therefore immediately check the 
farther falling off ſrom the wind. All fails now draw, 
for the ſtayſail ſheets have been ſhifted over while they 
were becalmed or ſhaking in the wind. The ſhip now 


athers way, and will obey the ſmalleſt motion of the 
PE to bring her cloſe to the wind. 5 


* 


4 | 
We have here ſuppoſed, that during all this opera- 
non the ſhip preſerves her progreſſive motion. She 
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muſt therefore have deſcribed a eurve line, advancing 
all the while to windward. Fig. 13. is a repreſenta- 
tion of this evolution when it is performed in the com- 
pleteſt manner. The ſhip ſtanding on the courſe E a, 
with the wind blowing in the direction W F, has her 
helm put hard a-lee when ſhe is in the poſition A. She 
immediately deviates from her courſe, and deſcribing a 
curve, comes to the poſition B, with the wind blowin 

in the direction WF of the yards, and the ſequare-ſails 
now ſhiver. The mizen-topfail is here repreſented 
braced ſharp on the other tack, by which its tendency 
to aid the angular motion | ag it checks the progreſ- 
ſive motion) is diſtinctly ſeen. The main and , 
ſails are now ſhivering, and immediately after ate taken 
aback. The effect of this on the headſails is diſtinct- 
ly ſeen to be favourable to the converſion, by puſhing 
the point F in the direction Fi; but for the ſame rea- 
ſon it continues to retard the progreſſive motion. 
When the ſhip has attained to the poſition C, the main- 
ſail is hauled round and trimmed for the cther tack. 
The impulſe in the direction Fi ſtill aids the converſion 
and retards the progreſſive motion. When the ſhip bas 
attained à poſition between C and D, ſuch that the 
main and mizen topſail yards are in the direction of the 
wind, there is nothing to counteract the force of the 
headſails to pay the ſhip's head off from the wind. 
Nay, during the progreſs of the ſhip to this interme- 
diate poſition, if any wind gets at the main or mizen 
topſails, it acts on their anterior ſurfaces, and 'impels 
the after parts of the ſhip away from the curve a he + 
and thus aids the revolution. We have therefore ſaid, 
that when once the ſails are taken ſully aback,” and 
particularly when the wind is brought right ahead, it 
is ſcarce poſſible for the evolution to fail; as foon there- 
fore as the main topſail (trimmed for the other tack) 
ſhivers, we are certain that the headſails will be filled 
by the time they are hauled round and trimmed. The 
ſtayſails are filled before this, becauſe their ſheets have 
been ſhifted, and they ſtand much ſharper than the 
ſquare-fails ; and thus every thing tends to check the 
falling off from the wind on the other tack, and this 
no ſooner than it ſhould be done. The ſhip imme- 
diately gathers way, and holds on in her new courſe 

G. | 


But it frequently happens, that in this converſion 
the ſhip loſes her whole progreſſive motion. This 
ſometimes happens while the Fails are ſhivering before 
they are taken fully aback. It is evident, that in this 
caſe there is little hope of ſaccefs, for the ſhip now lies 
like a log, and neither fails nor rudder have any action. 
The ſhip drives to leeward like a log, and the water act- 
ing on the lee-fide of the rudder checks a little the dri- 
ving of the ſtern. The head therefore falls off again, 
and by and by the ſails fill, and the ſhip continues on 
her former tack. This is called m1ssinG $Tays, and 
it is generally owing to the ſhip's having too little ve- 
locity at the beginning of the evolution. Hence the 
propriety of keeping the ſails well filled for ſome little 
time before. Rough weather, too, by raiſing a wave 
which beats violently on the weather-bow, frequently 
checks the firſt luffing of the ſhip, and beats her off 
again, | : 


If the ſhip” loſes all her motion; after che hend Haile 


4 


- have been fully taken aback, and before we have 


brought the wind right ahead, the evolution becomes 
uncertain, but by no means deſperate ; for the action 
0 : « 1b > © 
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che wiad on t. ſaile will prefently give her 
N Zu — is to happen when the {hip is 
in the poſition C. Bring the 64 over hard to wind- 


ward, ſo that the rudder ſhall have the poſition repre- 
ſented by the ſmall dotted line of: It is evident, chat 
the reliftance of the water to the ſtern- way of the rud- 
der acts in a favourable direction, puſhing the ſtern out- 
wards, In the mean time, the action of the wind on 
the headſails puſhes the head in the oppoſite direction. 
Theſe actions confpire therefore in promoting the evolu- 
tion; and if the wind is right ahead, it cannot fail, 
but may even be completed ſpeedily, becauſe the ſhip 
gathers ſtern · way, and the action of the rudder becomes 
very powerful ; and as ſoon as the wind comes on the 
formerly lee-bow, the action of the water on the now 
Je quarter will greatly accelerate the converſion. When 
the wind therefore has once been brought nearly right 
abead, there is no riſk of bcing baffled. | | 
But ſhould the ſhip have loſt all her head-way con- 
ſiderably before this, the evolution is very uncertain : 
for the action of the water on the rudder may not be 
nearly equal to its contrary action on the lee-quarter ; 
in which caſe, the action of the wind on the headſails 
may not be ſufficient to make up the difference. When 
this is obſerved, when the ſhip goes aſtern without 
changing her poſition, we mult immediately throw the 
headiails completely aback, and put the helm down 
again, which will pay off the ſhip's head from the wind 
enough to enable us to fill the fails again on the ſame 
tack, to try our fortune again; or we muſt zox#AavuL 
the ſhip, in the manner to be deſcribed by and by. . 
Such is the ordinary proceſs of tacking ſhip; a pro- 
ceſs in which all the different modes of action of the 
rudder and ſails are employed. To execute this evoly- 
tion in the moſt expeditious manner, and ſo as to gaia 
as much on the wind as paſſible, is conſidered as the 
teſt of an expert ſeaman. We have deſcribed the pro- 
ceſs which is beſt calculated for egſuring the movement. 
But if the ſhip be ſailing very britkly in ſmooth water, 
ſo that there is no danger of milling ſtays, we may gain 
more to windward conſiderably by keeping faſt tbe 
fore-top bowline and the jib and ſtay. ſail ſheets till the 
ſquare-ſails are all ſhivering : For theſe fails, continuin 
to draw with conſiderable force, and balancing a6 
other tolerably fore and aft, keep up the ſhip's velocity 
very much, and thus maiatain the power of the rudder. 
If we now let all fly when the ſquare-ſails are ſhivering, 
the ſhip may be conſidered as without fails, but expoſed 
to the action of the water on the lee-bow ; from which 
. ariſes a ſtrong preſſure of the bow to windward, which 
conſpires with the action of the rudder to aid the con- 
verſion. It evidently leaves all that tendeuey of the 
bow to windward which ariſes from leeway, and even 
what was counterated by the formerly unbalanced 
action of theſe bead-ſtayſails. This method lengthens 
the whole time of the evolution, but it advences the 
ſhip to windward, Obſerve, too, that keeping faſt 
the fore-top buwline till the ſail ſhivers, and then let- 
ting it go, inſures the taking aback of that fail, and 
thus inſtantly produces an action that is favqurable to 
the evolution. | | 
The moſt expert ſeamen, however, differ among 
themſelves with reſpect to theſe two methods, and the 
firſt is the moſt 8 practiſed in the Britiſh navy, 
becauſe the leaſt liable to fail. The forces which op- 
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poſe the converſion are ſooner removed, and the pro- 


duction of a favourable action by the backing of the 


fore-topſail is alſo ſooner obtained, by letting go the 
fore-top bowline at the firſt. 

Having entered fo minutely into the deſcription and 
rationale of this evolution, we have ſufficiently turned 
the reader's attention to the different actions which co- 
operate in producing the motions of converſion. We 
ſhall therefore be very- brief in our deſcription of the 
other evolutions, | 


To wear Ship. 


Wu the ſeaman ſees that his ſhip will not go to a- 
bout head to wind, but will miſs ſtays, he. mult change 
his tack the other way; that is, by turning her head 
away from the wind, going a little way before the wind, 
and then hauling the wind on the other tack. This 
is called wzAziNG or vEERING ſhip. It is moſt neceſ- 
ſary in ſtormy weather with little ſail, or in very faint 
breezes, or in a diſabled ſhip. | 

Tbe procels is exceedingly ſimple ; and the mere nar- 
ration of the procedure is ſufficient for ſhowing the 
propriety of every part of it. 

Watch for the moment of the ſhip's falling off, and 
then haul up the mainſail and mizen, and ſhiver the 
mizen-topſail, and put the helm a-weather. When the 
ſhip falls off ſenſibly (and not before), let go the bow- 
lines. Eaſe away the fore-ſheet, raiſe the fore-tack, and 
gather aft the weather fore-ſheet, as the lee-ſheet is ea- 
fed away. Round in the weather-braces of the fore 
and main maſts, and keep the yards nearly biſecting the 
angle of the wind and keel, ſo that when the ſhip is 
before the wind the yards may be ſquare. It may even 
be of advantage to round in the weather-braces of the 
main-topſail more than thoſe of the headſails; for the 
mainmaſt is abaft the centre of gravity. All this 
while the mizen-toplail muſt be kept ſhivering, by 
rounding in the weather-braces as the ſhip pays off 
from the wind. Then the main-topſail will be braced 
up for the other tack by the time that we have brought 
the wind on the weather-quarter. After this it will 
be full, and will aid the evolution. When the wind 
is right aſt, ſhift the jib and ſtay-ſail ſheets. The evo- 
lution now goes on with great rapidity ; therefore briſk- 
ly haul on board the fore and main tacks, and haul out 
the mizen, and ſet the mĩzen - ſtayſail as ſoon as they will 
take the wind the right way. We mult now check 
the great rapidity with which the ſhip comes to the 
wind on the other tack, by righting the helm before 
we bring the wind on the beam; and all muſt be trim- 
med ſharp fore and aft by this time, that the headſails 
may take and check the coming-to. All being trim- 
med, ſtand on cloſe by the wind. 

We cannot help loſing a great deal of graund in 
this movement. Therefore, though it be very ſimple, 
it requires mach attention and rapid execution to do 
it with as little loſs of ground as poſſihle. One is apt 
to imagine at firſt that it would be better to keep the 
headſails braced up on the former tack, or at leaſt not 
to round in the weather-braces ſo much as is here di- 
rected. When the ſhip is right afore the wind, we 
ſhould expect aſſiſtance from the obliquity of the head- 
ſails ;_ but the rudder being the principal agent in the 
evolution, it is found that more is gained by increafing 
the ſhip's velocity, than by a ſmaller impulſe on the 
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tions, as when a rock, a ſhip; or ſome dan | 
denly ſeen right ahead, or when a ſhip miſſes ſtays. It 
requires the moſt rapid execution. ar 
The ſhip being cloſe-hauled on a / havl up the 
mainſail and mizen, and ſhiver the topſails, and put the 
helm hard a-lee altogether. Raiſe che fore-tack, let 
the head bowlines, and brace about the headſails 
rp on the e. tack. e * by quickly loſe 
her way, rn-way, and then » by joint 
tn of = headſails and of the inverted rudder. 
When ſhe has fallen off ei points, brace the after- 


mails ſquare, which have hitherto been kept ſhivering. 


This will at firſt increaſe the power of the rudder, by 
increaſing the tern-way, and at the ſame time it makes 
no tion to the converſion which is going on. The 
continuation of her circular motion will preſently cauſe 
them to take the wind on their after ſurfaces. This will 


check the ſtern-way, ſtop ĩt, and give the ſhip a little 


head-way. Now ſhift the helm, ſo that the rudder may 
again act in conjunction with the beadſails in paying 
her off from the wind. This is the critical part of the 
evolution, becauſe the ſhip has little or no way through 
the water, and will frequently remain long in this po- 
ſition, But as there are no counteracting forces, the 
ihip continues to fall off. Then the weather-braces of 
the after-ſails may be gently rounded in, ſo that the 
wind acting on their hinder ſurfaces may both puſh the 
ſhip a little ahead and her ſtern laterally in conjunc- 
tion with the rudder. Thus the wind is brought upon 
the quarter, and the headfails ſhiver. By this time the 
ihip has acquired ſome headway. A continuation of 
the rotation would now fill the headſails, and their ac- 
tion would be contrary to the intended evolution, 
They are therefore immediately braced the other way, 
nearly ſquare, and the evolution is now completed in 


the ſame manner with wearing ſhip. 


Some ſeamen brace all the ſails aback the moment 
that the helm is put hard a- lee, but the after ſails no 


more aback than juſt to ſquare the yards. This quick- 
ly gives the ſhip ſtern - way, and brings the radder into 


action 1a its inverted direction; and they think that the 
evolution is accelerated by this method. | 

There is another problem of ſeamanſhip deſerving of 
our attention, which cannot properly be called an evo- 
lotion. This is lying-to. This is done in general by 
laying ſome ſails aback, ſo as to ſtop the head-way pro- 
duced by others. But there is a conſiderable addreſs 
neceſſary for doing this in ſuch a way that the ſhip 
ſhaN lie eafily, and under command, ready to proceed in 
her courſe, and eaſily brought under weigh. 

To bring-to with the fore or main-opſail to the maſt, 
brace that fail ſharp aback, haul out the mizen, and 
clap the helm hard a- lee. ; 

uppoſe the fore topſail to be aback; the ether fails 
ſhoot the ſhip ahead, and the lee-helm makes the ſhip 
come up to the wind, which makes it come more 
perpendicularly on the ſail which is aback. Then its 
zmpulſe ſoon exceeds thoſe on the other ſails, which are 
now ſhivering, or almoſt ſhivering. The ſbip ſtands Rill 


; is fud- © 


main-topſail. She lies a long | 
driving flowly to leeward ; and Is off by 9" 
the beati the Water on her weather-bow. She f 

off but little; and ſoon comes up again. | 
That a ſhip lying co is not like a mere log, but has 
a certain motion which keeps her under command. To - 
put under weigh again, we muſt watch the time of fall- 

g off ; and when this is juſt about to finiſh, brace 
about briſkly, and fill the fail which was aback. o 
aid this operation, the jib and fore-topmaſt Rayfail max 
be hoiſted, and the mizen brailed up: or, when the in. 
* tended courſe is before the wind or large, back the fore= 
topſail ſharp, ſhiver the main and 'mizen topfail, brail _ 
up the misen, and hoiſt the jib and fore-topmaſt ſtay- 
In a ſtorm with a contrary wind, or on a lee ſhore, a 

ſhip is obliged to lie-to under a very low fail. Some ſail 
is abſolutely 2 order to keep the ſhip ſteadi- 
ly down; otherwiſe the would kick about like a cork, 
and roll ſo deep 3s to ſtrain and work herſelf to pieces. 
Different trips behave beſt under different falls, In a 
very violent gale, the three lower flayſails are in gene- 
ral well adapted for keeping her ſteady, and diſtribu- 
ting the ſtrain. This mode ſeems alſo well adapted for 
- wearing, which may be done by hauling down the mi- 
zen- ſtayſail. Uuder whatever ſail the ſhip is brought 
to in a ſtorm, it is always with = fitted fail, and ne- 
ver with one laid aback. The helm is laſhed down 
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hard a-lee; therefore the ſhip ſhoots ahead, and comes 


up till the fea on her weather-bow beats her off again. 
Getting under weigh is generally difficult; becauſe the 
ſhip and rigging are lofty abaft, and hinder her from fall- 
ing off readily when the helm is put hard a-weather. 
We muſt watch the falling off, and afliſt the ſhip by 
ſome ſmall headfail. Sometimes the crew get up on 
the weather fore-ſhrouds in a crowd, and thus preſent a 
ſurface to the wind. | | 


Tust examples of the three chief evolutions will en- 
able thoſe who are not ſeamen to underſtand the pro- 
priety of the different ſteps, and alſo to underſtand the 
other evolations as they are defcribed by practical au- 
thors. We are not acquainted with any performance 
in our language where the whole-are confidered in a 
connected and ſyſtematic manner. There is a book on 
this ſubject in French, called Le Manevvrier, by M. 
Bourde de Ville-Huet, which is in great reputation in 
France. A tranſlation into Engliſh was publiſhed ſome 
3 ſaid to- be the performance of the Chevalier 
de Sauſeuil a Freneh officer. But this appears to be a 
bookſeller's puff; for it is undoubtedly the work of 
ſome perſon who'did not underſtand either the French 
language, or the ſubject, or the mathematical principles. 
which are employed in the ſcientific part. The'blun-. 
ders are not ſuch as could poſſibly be made by a French 
man not verſant in the Engliſh language, but natural 
for an Engliſhman ignorant of French. No French 
gentleman or offices would have tranſlated: a work of. 
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empted from ſerving in any pari 


ſtorm, the ſeamen laſe their wages, as 
ers their ſreight. | 
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harm in this way; for the ſcientific 
olotely uniatelligible for want of ſeience 
practical part is full of blun- 


of it is 
the cranfkitor ; and the 


We offer this account of the ſubject 
and diffidence. We do not 


with all proper 
efs to teach: 


but by pointing out the defects of the celebrated works 
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5 Art 8 E A 
SEAMEN, ſuch perſons as ſerve the ſtate or others 


Ife by navigation and fighting ſhips, &c. See M- 
Arrius State. 


Seamen fighting, quarrelling, or making any diſturb- 


' ance, may be puniſhed by the commiſſioners of the navy 


with fine and impriſonment. . ſeamen are ex- 


allowed bounty - money beſide their pay. By the law of 
merchants, the ſeamen of a veſſel are accountable to the 
maſter. or commander, the maſter to the owners, and 


| the owners to the merchants, for damage ſuſtained ei- 
ther by negligence or otherwiſe. Where a ſeaman is 
hired fr a. voyage, and he deſerts before it is ended, 


he ſhall loſe hizwages ; and in caſe a ſhip be loſt in a 
as the own- 


Means. of Preſerving the Health of SR / See Mz- 
DICINE, n“ 351. 


In addition to what has been ſaid on this ſubject in 


the place referred to, we ſhall ſubjoin ſome valuable ob- 
ſervations which we have met with in the ſixth vo- 
lume of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine 


at Paris for the years 1784 and 1785. 14 11 
In 1783, the marſhal de Caſtries, intending to make 


ſome changes in the regulations of the navy, particu- 


larly with regard to diet, propoſed to the ſociety the 
two following queſtions : 1. What are the moſt whole- 
ſome aliments for ſeamen, conſidering the impoſſibility 
of procuring them freſh meat ? And what kinds of ſalt 
meat, or filth, of pulſe, and of drink, are moſt proper for 
them, and in what quantity, not omitting to enquire 
into the regimens in uſe amongſt other maritime nations 
for what may be adopted by us,. and into what expe- 
rience bas evinced the utility of, from the accounts of 
the moſt celebrated navigators ?“ 2. A number of 


 Pazients labouring under different diſeaſes being aſſem- 


bled in naval boſpitals, and different conſtitutions af- 


fected by the ſame diſeaſe requiring difference. of diet, 


what general dietetic rules for an boſpital would be beſt 
adapted to every exigence, dividing the patients into 
three claſſes ; the firſt in which liquids alone are proper, 
the ſecond in which we begin to. give ſolids in fmall 
quantities, and the ſtate of convaleſcence. in which a. 
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is recommended. This is ſupp« 


office, &c. and are 
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of M. „and the courſe which be taken 
deen , alas 


they contain, we may perhaps excite ſome 

to apply to this fubje&, who, by a combination 

of what is juſt in M. Bouguer's theory, with an expe- 

rimental doctrine of the i of fluids, may produce 

a treatiſe of ſeamanſbip which will not be confined to 

the libraries of mathematicians, but become a manual 
for ſeamen by profeſſion, 
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reaſoning, and the example 

partly indebted to this mixed 1 
tion of his crew. Salt fiſh ſhould never be uſed: falt 
beef grows hard, and after boiling its fibrovs parts only 
remain, which are more calculated to load the ſtomach 
than recruit the ſtrength. Salt bacon may be kept at 
ſea 18 months; it does not loſe its moiſt and nutri- 
mental parts, and. unites better with pulſe, but ſhould 
not be uſed when rancid. Live animals kept on board 
ſhips tend to produce diſeaſes among the crew. Rice 
ſhould be uſed largely. Our puddings are bad food: 
the flour would be much better made into bread, which 
might be done at fea with no great trouble. Sour krout 
ſhould be uſed freely. - Muſtard, vinegar, ſugar, melaſ- 
ſes, and honey, are good antiſcorbutics. Of drinks, 
wine is the beſt :. wort, ſpruce-beer, or the Ruſſian guas, 


are good ſubſtitutes. Spirits are only to be uſed in cold 


climates, and in ſmall quantity. The greater part of 
the excellent memoir in anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 
perfectly coincides with M. Duhamel du Monceaux's 
« Means of Preſerving the Health of Seamen, and 


M. Poiſſonnier des Perrieres's treatiſes' . On the Diſ- 


eaſes of Seamen,” and * On the advantages of changing 
the Diet of Seamen, and his Examination of Prin- 
gle's Difſertation.” 

SEAPOYS, or Serors, natives of Indoſtan ſerving 
in a military capacity under the European powers, and 
diſciplined after the European manner. | | 

The Seapoys of the Engliſh Eaſt India company 
compoſe perhaps the moſt numerous, regular, and beit 
diſciplined body of black troops in the world. They 
are raiſed from among the. natives of the country, and 
conſiſt of Moors or M tans, Raja-poots, Hindoos, 
Pariars, beſides many intermediate caſts peculiar to 


themſelves 3 the whole modelled in all correſponding 


particulars, and diſciplined in every reſpect as the army 
of Great Britain. | 
The military eſtabliſhments: of Bengal, Madras, and 


Bombay, have each their reſpective numbers, that of 


Bengal exceeding the reſt. The Seapoys are formed 
into complete, uniform, and regular battalions, as the 
marching regiments in England being intended to repre- 


fuller diet is neceſſary ?* A committee was appointed ſent and anſwer fully to every purpoſe in India to the 


to draw. up an anſwer to theſe, who inveſtigated the 


ſubject very minutely. The reſult. of: their labours is 


there given at large. The obſervations muſt. worthy of: 
notice are, that the ſcurvy of the Englilh. ſeamen, who 
live chiefly on.ſalt-meat,. is a putrid diſeaſe; whilſt that 


of the Dutch, who uſe farinaceous vegetables and dried 


pulſe. in large quantities, has more of. an hydropical 
tendency. A mixture of both, even at the ſame meal, 


like. troops. in Europe. A battalion conſiſts of 700 
men, of complete effective ſtrength. In each there are 
eight companies, including two flank- ones or grena- 
ders. They are reſpectively commanded by their own. 
black and European. officers 3. to each cempany there 
is attached a ſubaltern, who takes the command, under 
whom are two native commiſſioned officers, bearing the 
rank of ſubidar and jimindar:; of eight ſubalteras, irx. 


are. 


while we preſerve much valuable know- 
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by philoſophical geamen; 
Captain Cook, who was Secapoys. 
imen for the preſeryg. —T— 


Seapoys. are lieutenants, the other enfi \ ds is A 
— — of adjutant and furgeen. The black — 


SEA 


officers anſwer to our ſergeante and corporals, and are 
called hawiiders and aajguce, There id alſo to each 
corps an liſh arjeant-major, drill and ore ſerjeant ; 
to each battalion is a band of drums and fifes, and to 
— pair of colours, A captain commands the 
Their jackets, which are made entirely after the Eu- 
ropean faſhion, are of a red colour with yellow —_ 

= worn by all the infantry of the company on 
rt of their at- 


oromandel coaſt), The remaining 


tire reſembles more the country or Indian habit, and 


conſilts of a dark blue turban, broad and round at '* 7 
deſcending deep to the bottom, the ſides of which, 
of a concave form, are croſſed by a white band, running 
in front, faſtened under a roſe above. As an under 
rment, they have a jacket of linen. A dark blue 
irding, to anſwer the turban, goes round their 
middle. Go the thighs they have ſhort drawers, fal- 
tened by a ſcolloped band. Their legs are bare, which 
renders them more ready for action or ſervice. Their 
arms are a firelock and bayonet ; their accontrements 
or croſs bel ts black leather, with pouches the ſame. 

A battalion drawn out cannot but ſtrike the ſpecta - 
tors with a lively and fanciful military impreſſion, as 
they unite in their exterior traits reſpeQively Indian 
and European, 5 


They are brought to the utmoſt exactneſs of diſci - 


pline; go through their evolutions and manœuvres with 
a regularity and ꝓreciſion equal to, and not ſurpaſſed by, 
European troops. In action they are brave and ſteady, 
and have been known to ſtand where Europeans have 


Siven way. 


pean troops, with whom they are always ready to act 
in concert. | 
Their utility and ſervices are evident : they ſecure to 
the company the internal good order and preſervation 
of their territorial diſtricts, which, though poſſible to 
be enforced with a ſtrong hand by Europeans, requires 
numbers, and can only be conducted with that eaſe and 
addreſs peculiar to the native forces of the country. 
They are confidered with reſpect in the eyes of the 
other natives, though they ſufficiently, and with a good 
grace, feel and aſſert their own conſequence, In large 
garriſons, where the duty is great, as Madras, Pondi- 
cherry, Trichmopoly, Vellore, &c. two or three batta- 
lions might be preſent together, excluſive of Europeans. 
If ſent ſingly up the country, they are liable to be de- 
tached, ſometimes by one or more companies being ſent 
to a ſtation dependent on the chief garriſon or head- 
quarters, otherwiſe they are diſperſed through the di- 
ur icts, four or fire together, with a non-commiſſioned 
officer (this is a part of the ſervice which is called going 
on command , on hills, or in villages, to preſerve order, 
convey intelligence, and aſſiſt the taſildar, renter, or 
cutwall of the place, in caſes of emergency. They al- 
fo er force the police, and prevent in ſuch caſes the coun- 
try from being infeſted with thieves, which otherwiſe 
have n a banditti, to rob paſſengers 
and plunder cattle, of which there are ſo many inſtances 
upon record. As for ſuch Britiſh officers in the com- 
y's ſervice as are attached to battalions, they are 
obliged to follow the fortunes and deſtinations of their 


found. Here 


| temper, faithful, ſteady, and good ſoldiers. 
Their diſcipline puts them on a footing with Euro- 


divi 
of his own, colour when up in the county, or 
upon command, where in a frontier garriſon or hull fort 
in the Has E 2 1 but natives are . 
might live as he pleaſes; being - 
ly abſolute within his jurifdigion. Such rec Lyons 
lucrative, with management may produce for- 
tunes. Neither is the condition hard to a conver- 
ſant in tbe 1 of the country, or that of the Sea- 
poys called Moor (which moſt officers in the com 
ny's ſervice acquire); otherwiſe the loſs of ſociety is 
not recompenced by other advantages, as you forget 
your own language, grow melancholy; and paſs your © 
days without comfort. 3 Fg 
The peace eſtabliſhment at Madras conſiſts of 30 Sea- 
po battalions, but in time of war is augmented as oc- 
caſion requires; or frequently each corps is ſtrengthen- 
ed by the addition of two companies, which are reduced 
again in time of peace, the officers remaining ſuper- 
numeries in the ſervice. In garriſon they art quar- 
tered in barracks: they live agreeably to the uſage of 
the country, fleep on the ground on a mat or thin car- 
pet. In their perſons they are cleanly,” but appear to 
beſt advantage in their uniform. Off duty they go as 
the other natives in poor circumſtances ; and have only 
a cloth round their middle and over their flioulders. As 
to the different caſts, the Moormen or Muſſulmen aſſert 
pre-eminence, as coming into the country by conqueſt. 
In their perſons they are rather robuſt, and in their 
tempers vindictive. Their religion and dreſs is diſtinct 
from the Hindoos, who are mild and paſſive in their 
The Pa- 
riars are inferior to the others, live under different cir- 
cumſtances, dwell in huts, and affociate not on equal 
terms with the reſt ; they do all menial offices, are ſer- 
vants to Europeans, and think themſelves happy when 


by them employed, though they are equally good Sea- 


Poſe. © 

Having thus treated of the company's Seapoys, we 
ſhall obſerve that they are kindly attentive tq their offi- 
cers when often in circumſtances requiring their aflift- 
ance ; are guilty of few vices; and have a ftrong at- 
tachment for thoſe who have commanded them. That 
acute hiſtorian Dr Robertſon has remarked, as a proof 
that the ingenuity of man has recourſe in fimilar ſitua- 
tions to the ſame expedients that the European powers 
have, in forming the eſtabliſhment of theſe native troops, 
adopted the ſame maxims, and, probably without know- 


ing it, have modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon 


the ſame principles as Alexander the Great did his 

phalanx of Perſians. "SFO oh 
SEARCH-warranr, in law, a kind of general war- 
rant iſſued by juſtices of peace or magiſtrates of towns 
for ſearching all ſuſpeQed places for ſtolen goods. In 
Scotland this was often done formerly; and in ſome 
Engliſh law-books there are precedents requiring the 
conſtable to ſearch all ſuch ſuſpected places as he and 
the party complaining ſhall think convenient; but ſuch 
practice is condemned by Lord Hale, Mr Hawkins, and 
the beſt authorities both among the Engliſh and Scoteli 
lawyers. However, in caſe of a complaint, and oath 
made of goods ſtolen, and that the party ſuſpects that 
thoſe goods are in a particular houſe, and ſhows = 
EO ſe 


the juſtice may grant a warrant 
chat houſe but — 


which'warrant ſhould be directed to the conſtable or 
other public officer, who may enter a ſuſpected houſe 
and make fearch., * | 
'"SEARCHER, an officer in the cuſtoms, whoſe bu- 
{neſs it is to ſearch and examine ſhips outward bound, 
if they have any prohibited goods on board, &c. (12 
Car. II.) There are alſo ſearchers of leather, &c. Sce 
Artnacts. 2 
" Snancurn, in ordnance, is an tron ſocket with 
branches, from four to eight in number, a little bent 
outwards, with ſmall points at their ends; to this ſocket 
is fixed a wooden handle, from eight to twelve feet 
long, of about an inch and a quarter diameter. After 
the gun has been fired, this ſearcher is introduced into 
it, and turned round, in order to difcover the cavities 
within; The diſtances of theſe cavities, if any be 
found, are then marked on the outſide with chalk, 
when another ſearcher that has only one point, about 
which a mixture of wax and tallow is put, is introdu- 
ced to take the impreſſion of the holes; and if there be 


any hole, a quarter of an inch deep, or of any conſider - 


able lengeh, che gun is rejected as unſerviceable. 
SEARC H, or CezecLoTta, in ſurgery, a form 

of external remedy fomewhat harder than an un 
yet foſter than an emplaſter, though it is frequently 
vſed both for the one and the other. The cerecloth is 
always ſuppoſed to have wax in its compoſition, which 
diſtinguiſhes and even denominates it. In effect, when 
a liniment or urguent has wax enough in it, it does not 
differ from a cerecloth. 

- SEASIN, in a ſhip, the name of a rope by which 
the boat rides by the ſhip's ſide when in harbour, &c. 

- SEASONING, the firſt illneſs to which perſons 
habituated to colder climates are ſubject on their arrival 


Moſcley on in the Weſt Indies. This ſeaſoning, unleſs they live 


very temperately, or are in a proper habit of body (though 


diſcaſes, ſome people are unmoleſted for many months), ſeldom 


ſaffers them to remain long before it makes its appear- 
ance in ſome mode or other; particularly if at firſt 
they expoſe themſclves in a ſhower of rain, or too long 
in the ſun, or in the night-air; or when the body is 
much heated, if they drink large draughts of cold li- 
quors, or bathe in cold water; or uſe much exerciſe ; 
or commit exceſs in drinking wine or ſpirits; or by 
heating the body and inflaming the blood; or by ſub- 
jecting themſelves to any cauſe that may ſuddenly check 
perſpiration, which at firſt is generally excefbve. 

Some people, from a favourable ſtate of body, have 
no ſeaſoning. Thin people, and very young people, 
are moſt likely to eſcape it. Women generally do from 
their temperance, and perhaps their menſtruation con- 
tributes to their ſecurity; indeed hot climates are fa- 
vourable to the delicacy of their habits, and ſuitable to 
their modes of life. Some eſcape by ous regularity 
of living ; ſome, by the breaking out of the raſh, called 
the priclly beat ; ſome by a great degree of perſpira- 
tion ; and ſome by obſerving a cooling regimen. The 
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ſtitution, and habit of bod 
are of the inflammatory 


But all ſeaſoning diſeaſes 


all precaution to guard againſt fickneſs has failed, and 
prudence proved abortive to new-comers, they will have 
this comfort at Jeaſt for their pains, that their diforders 
will ſeldom be ſevere or expenſive, and eee 
have a ſpeedy termination; and that their ing, 25 
it is emphatically called, will be removed by bleeding, 
a doſe of ſalts, reft, and a cooling regimen. 
| Sz4a80ninc of Timber. See IAEA. 

SEASONS, in coſmography, certain portions or 
quarters of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which 
the ſun then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
ſun ; conſequent on which are different temperatures 
of the air, different works in tillage, &c. See Wra- 
THER. | 

The year is divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. The-beginnings aad endings 
of each whereof, ſee under its proper article. It is to 
be obferved, the ſeaſons anciently began differently 
from what they now do: witneſs the old verſes, 


Dat Clemens hyemem ; dat Petrus ver cathedratus ; 
LEftuat Urbanus ; autumnat Bart bolomæus. 


SEAT, in the manege, is the poſture or ſituation of 
a horſeman upon the ſaddle. 

SEATON, a ſmall fiſhing town on the ſouth coaſt 
of Devon, between Lyme and Sidmouth. Riſdon ſays 
© our learned antiquarians would have it to be that 
Maridunum whereof Antonine ſpake, placed between 
Dunnovaria and Ifca ; for Maridunum in Britiſh is the 
ſame with S:aton in Engliſh, a town upon a hill by 
the ſea · ſide. This place is memorable for the Daniſh 
princes landing there in the year 937. 

SEBACIC Acid, the acid procured from fat. To 
obtain it, let ſome fact be melted in a fkillet over the 
fire, along with ſome quicklime in fine powder, and 
conftantly ſtirred, raiſing the fire towards the end of 
the operation, and taking care to avoid the vapours, 
which are very offenſive. By this procefs the ſebacic 
acid unites with the lime into a ſebat of lime, which 
is difficultly ſoluble in water; it is, however, ſeparated 
from the fatty matters with which it is mixed by ſolu- 
tion in a large quantity of boiling water. From this 
the neutral ſalt is ſeparated by evaporation; and, to 
render it pure, is calcined, rediſſelved, and again cry- 
ſtalkzed. After this we pour on a proper quantity of 
ſulphurie acid, and the ſebacic acid paſſes over by di- 
ſtillation. See Far, and Curmsrtay-/ndcx. 

ST SEBASTIAN, a bandſome, populous, and ſtrong 
town of Spain, in the province of Guipuſcoa, with a 
pon and well frequented harbour. E is feated at the 

of a mountain; and the karbcur ſecured by two 
moles, and a narrow entrance for the ſhips. The town 
is ſurrounded with a double wall, and to the f:a-hde is 
fortified with baſtions and half moons. "Fhe ſtreets are 
long, broad, and ſtraight, and paved with white flag 
ſtones. At the top ot the mountain is a citadel, with 
a garriſon well furniſhed with cannon. The town car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade, the greateſt part of which 
conſiſts of iron and ſteel, which ſome reckon to be the 


diſorders are various that conſtitute this ſeaſoning of beſt in Europe. They alſo deal in wool, which c mes 


Som 


— 


they are called; depending on age, con- Seaſoning 


kind ; and yield to antiphlo- 1 
giltic treatment proportioned to their violence. When 


ji 
Secale. 
— 


SEC 


The capital of Braſil in South America is likewiſe call- i 


ed Schbaſtian. | 2 . 

SEBASTIANO, called Del Piombo, from an office 
in the lead mines given him by Pope Clement VII. 
was an eminent Venetian painter, born in 1485. He 
was firſt a diſciple of old Giovanni Bellino :; continued 
his ſtudies under Giorgionne ; and py, ge, an 
excellent manner of colouring,. went to Rome, where 
he inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Michael Ange- 
lo. He has the name of being the firſt who invented 
the art of preparing plaſter-walls for oil- painting: but 
was ſo ſlow and lazy in his work, that other hands were 
often employed to finiſh what he began. He died in 


15477. 
SEBESTEN, in botany, See Cornpia. | 
SEBUÆEIl, a ſe& among the ancient Samaritans, 


whom St Ephiphanius accuſes of changing the time ex-" 


preſſed in the law, for the celebration of the. great an- 
nual feaſts of the Jews. 

SEBURAI, Sass, a name which the Jews give 
to ſuch of their rabbins or doRors as lived and taught 
ſome time after the finiſhing of the Talmud. 

SECACUL, in the materia medica of the ancients, 
a name given by Avicenna, Serapion, and others, to a 
root which was like ginger, and was brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, and uſed as a provocative to venery. The 
interpreters of their works have rendered this word 
iringo ; and hence ſome have ſuppoſed that our eryngium 
or eryngo was the root meant by it : but this does not 
appear to be the caſe on a flri& inquiry, and there is 
ſome reaſon to believe that the famous root, at this time 


called ginſeng, was what they meant. 
SECALE, Rx, in botany : A genus of the digynia 


order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- 
mina. The calyx is a glume of two leaves, which are 
oppoſite to one another, ere, linear, pointed, and leſs 
than the corolla. Ihe corolla conſiſts of two valves, 
the exterior of which ends in a beard, There are four 


ſpecies, the villoſam, orientale, creticum, and cereale. The 
villoſum, or wood rye - graſs, is diſtinguiſhed by a calyx 
with wedge-ſhaped ſcales, and by the fringe of the glume 
being woolly, The glumes of the orientale are ſhaggy, 
and the ſcales of the calyx ſhaped like an awl. e 
g'umes of the creticum are fringed on the outſide. The 
c-reale, or common rye, has glumes with rough fringes. 
[tis a native of the iſland of Candia, was introduced 
into England many ages ago, and is the only ſpecies 
of rye cultivated in that kingdom. There are, however, 
two varieties, the winter and ſpring rye. 

The winter rye, which is larger in the grain than the 
ſpring rye, is ſown in autumn at the ſame time with 
wheat, and ſometimes mixed with it; but as the rye 
ripens ſooner than the wheat, this method muſt be very 
exceptionable. The ſpring rye is ſown along with the 
oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the winter rye; but 
the grain produced is lighter, and it is therefore ſel - 
dom ſown except where the autumnal crop has failed. 

Rye is commonly fown on poor, dry, limeſtone, or 
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to ſow it on ſuch a foi} 
will at length. ripen a month earlier than. that which. 
has been raiſed for years on ſtrong cold ground. | 
Rye is commonly uſed for bread either alone or mix- 
ed with wheat. This mixture is called gin, and was 
formerly a very common crop in ſome parts of Britain. 
Mr Marſhall tells us, that the farmers in Yorkſhire be- 
leve that this mixed crop is never affected by mildew, 
and that a ſmall quantity of rye fown among wheat will 
revent this deſtructive diſeaſe. Rye is much uſed for 
d in ſome parts of Sweden and Norway by the 
poor people. About a century ago rye-bread was alſo 
much uſed in England : but being made of a black 
kind of rye, it was of the ſame colour, clammy, very 
detergent, and conſequently not ſo nouriſhing as wheat. 
Rye is ſubject to a diſeaſe which the French call er- 
got, and the Engliſh horned rye; which ſometimes hap- 
pens when a very hot ſummer ſucceeds a rainy ſpring. 
According to Tiſſot, horned rye is ſuch as ſuffers an 
irregular vegetation in the middle ſubſtance between 
the grain and the leaf, producing an excreſcence of a 
browniſh colour, about an inch and a half long, and 
two-tenths of an inch broad. Bread made of this kind 
of rye has a nauſeous acrid taſte, and produces ſpaſmo- 
dic and gangrenous diſorders. In 1596, an epidemic 
diſeaſe prevailed in Heſſe, which the phy ficians aſcribed 
to bread-made of horned rye, Scme, we are told, 
were ſeized with an epilepſy, and theſe feldom ever re- 
covered; others became lunatic, and continued ſtupid . 
the reſt of their lives: thoſe who apparently recovered 
had annual returns of their diſorder in January and Fe- 
bruary ; and the diſeaſe was faid to be contagious at 
leaſt in a certain degree. The facts which we have 
now mentioned are taken from a work of Tiſſot, which 
was never printed. The ſame diſeaſe was occaſioned. 
by the uſe of this bread in ſeveral parts of the conti- 
nent in the years 1648, 1675, 1702, 1716, 1722, and 
1736; and has been very minutely deſcribed by Hoff. 
man, A. O. Goelicke, Vater Burghart, and J. A. 


Srink. f 
of all the rye 


In the year 1709, one fourth part 
raiſed in the province of Salonia in France was horn- 
ed, and the ſurgeon to the hoſpital of Orleans had no 
leſs than 500 patients under his care that were diſtem- 
pered by eating it: They were called ergots, from er- 
got (a), the French name for horned rye; they conſiſt- 
ed chiefly of men and boys, the number of women and 
girls being very ſmall. The firſt ſymptom was a kind 
of drunkenneſs, then the local diſorder began in the 
toes, and thence extended ſometimes to the thigh, 
and the trunk itſelf, even after amputation, which is a 
good argumett againſt that operation before the gan- 
grene is ſtopped. 

In the year 1710, the celebrated Fontenelle deſcribes 
a caſe in the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences of 
France, which exactly reſembles that of the poor fa- 
mily at Wattiſham. A peaſant at Blois, who had eaten 
horned rye in bread, was ſeized with a mortification, 
which firſt cauſed all the toes of one foot to fall off, 


then 
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(a) Erget is French fur a cock's fours and herned bye 


to that part. 
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led ergot from the reſemblance of its exereſcence 
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for two or three years, it => 
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then the toes of the other, afterwards the remainder of Theſe proceedings were ratified by the parliament Sccedere | 
the feet, and, laſtly, it eat off the fleſh of both his legs which met in 1640. The law of patronage was in full ww — f 


Seca, 
Seeeders. 


- od thighs, leaving the bones bare. 


divides it into parts. 


Horned rye is not only hurtful to man, but to other 
animals f it has been known to deſtroy even the flies 
that "ſettled upon it; ſheep, dogs, deer, geeſe, ducks, 
ſwine, and poultry, that were fed with it for experi- 
ment, died miſerably, ſome conyulſed, others mortified 
and uleerated. 

SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another or 
The ſecant of a circle is a line 
drawn from the circumference on one fide to a point 
without the circumference on the other ; and it is de- 
monſtrated by geometers, that of ſeveral ſecants drawn 
to the ſame point, that is the longeſt which paſſes thro” 


the centre of the circle. The portions, however, of 


theſe ſeveral ſecants that are without the circle are fo 
much the greater as they recede from the centre, and 
the leaſt external portion is of. that ſecant which paſſes 
through it. | 

Sean, in trigonometry, denotes a right line drawn 
from the centre of a circle, which, cutting the circum- 
ference, proceeds till it meets with a tangeat to the fame 
circle. See GeromeTzr, n“ 124 —28. 

Line of Sxcawts, one of thoſe lines or ſcales which 
are uſually put upon ſectors. How ſuch a ſcale is form- 
ed will be ſeen by a bare inſpection of fig. 53. Plate 
CCXV; for C10, C 20, C 30, &c. drawn from the 
centre © to the line of tangents BE, being the real ſe- 
cants. of the arches B 10, B 20, B zo, it is obvious 
that by mating off the diſtances B 10, B 20, B 3o, 
upon any other line, we make that line a ſcale of ſe- 


SECED ERS, a numerous body of Preſbyterians in 
Scotland, who have withdrawn from the communion of 


the eſtabliſhed church. As they take up their ground 


upon the eſtabliſhment of religion from 1638 to 1650, 
which they hold to be the pureſt period of the Scottiſh 
church, we ſhall introduce our account of them by a 
ſhort 2eview of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory from that period to 
the era of their ſeceflion. With our uſual candour and 
impartiality we mean to give a fair ſtatement of thoſe 
events with which, as they fay, their ſeceſſion is con- 
james I. having for ſome time ious to his death 
entertained a wiſh to form.” the 2 of Scotland as 
much as poſſible upon the model of that in land, 
his ſon Charles, with the aſſiſtance of archbiſhop Laud, 
endeavoured to carry the deſign into execution, by eſta- 
bliſhing canons for eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and mtrodu- 
cing a liturgy into the public ſervice of the church. — 
Numbers of the clergy and laity of all ranks took the 
alarm at what they conſidered to be a bold and dan- 
gerous innovation; and after frequent applications to 
the throne, they at laſt obtained the royal proclamation 
tor a free parliament. and general aſſembly. The aſſem- 
bly met in 1638, and began their labours with a repeal 
of all the acts of the ſix preceding parliaments, which 
had ſavoured the deſigns of James. They condemned 
the liturgy, together with every branch of the hierar- 
chy. ey cited all the Scottiſh biſhops to their bar; 
and after having excommunicated nine of them, and de- 
poſed five. from their epiſcopal office, they reſtored 
kirk-ſeſhons, preſbyteries, and ſynods provineial as well 
as national. See PazsBrTERIANs. IT 
Vor. XVII. 


force for ſeveral years after this period ; yet great care | 


was taken that no miniſter ſhould be obtruded on the 
Chriſtian people contrary to their inclinations ; and in 
1649 it was aboliſhed as an oppreflive grievance. 

The Reſtoration of Charles II. in 1660 changed the 
face of affairs in the church of Scotland. All that the 
general aſſembly bad done from 1638 to 1650 was ren- 
dered null and void, their covenants were pronounced 
to be unlawful, epiſcopacy was reſtored, and the king 
was declared to be the ſupreme head of the church in 
all cauſes civil and eccleſiaſtical. During this period the 
Preſbyterians were ſubjected to fines and impriſonment, 
while numbers of them were publicly executed for their 
adherence to their political and religicu> tenets. 

The Revolution in 1688 gave a different turn to the 
affairs of the church. The firſt parliament which met 
after that event, aboliſhed prelacy and the king's ſu- 
premacy in eccleſiaſtical affaing. They ratified the Weſt- 
miaſter Confeſſion of Faith, together with the Preſby- 
terian form of church-government and difcipline, „as 
agreeable to the word of God, and moſt conducive ts 
the advancement of true piety and godlineſs, and the 
eſtabliſhment of peace and tranquillity within theſe 
realms.” That ſame parliament aboliſhed patronage, 
and lodged the election of miniſters in the hands of 
heritors and elders, with the conſent of the congre- 

tion. 

In the reign of Q. Anne the true Proteftant religion 
was ratified and eſtabliſhed, together with the Preſby- 
terian ſorm of chureh- government and difcipline ; and 
the unalterable continuance of both was declared to be 
an eſſential condition of the union of the two kingdoms 
in all time coming. In 1712 the law reſpecting pa- 
tronage was revived; in reſentment, it has been ſaid, of 
that warm attachment which the church of Scotland 
diſcovered to the family of Hanover; but the ſeverity 
of that law was greatly mitigated by the firft parlia- 
ment of George I. Rat. 30. by which it is enacted, that 
if the preſentee do not fignify his acceptance, the pre- 
ſentation ſhall become void and null in law. The 
church, however, did not avail herſelf of this ſtatute; 
and an event which happened not many years afterwards 
gave riſe to the /eceffion. 


*2 
In 1732 more than 40 miniſters preſented an addrefs Origin of. 


to the general aſſembly, ſpecifying in a variety of in- 
Rances what they conſidered to-be great defeftions from 
the eſtablithed conſtitution of the church, and craving 
à redreſs of theſe grievances. A petition to the ſame 
effect, ſubſcribed by ſeveral hundreds of elders and pri- 
vate Chriſtians, was offered at the fame time; but the 
aſſembly refuſed a hearing to both, and enacted, that 
the election of miniſters to vacant charges, where an ac- 
cepted preſentation did not take place, ſhould be com- 
petent only to a conjunct meeting of elders and her- 
tors, being Proteſtants. To this act many objections 
were made by numbers of minifters and private Chri- 
ſtians. They aſferted that more than 3o to one in 
every pariſh were not poſſeffed of landed property, and 
were on that account deprived of what they deemed 
their natural right to chooſe their own paſtors. It was 
alſo ſaid, that this act was extremely prejudical to the 
honour and intereſt of the church, as well as to the edi- 
Keation of the people; = in fine, that it was directly 


contrary 
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D, contrary to che appointment of Jeſus Chriſt, and che four miniſters ſtill adhering to their / proteſt, were ſuſ- Seceder. 


practice of the apoſtles, when they filled up the firſt 
Vacancy in the apoſtolic college, and appointed the elec- 
tion of deacons and elders in the primitive church. 
Many of thote alſo who were thought to be the beſt 
friends of the church, expreſſed their fears that this 
act would have a tendency to overturn the eccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution which was eſtabliſhed at the Revolu- 
tion. | | 

Mr Ebenezer Erſkine miniſter / at Stirling diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a bold and determined oppoſition to 
Being at that 
time moderator of the ſynod of Perth and - ke 
opened the meeting at Perth with a ſermon from Pſalm 
cxviii. 22. The tone which the builders rejected is 
become the head ſtone of the corner.“ In the courſe 
of his ſermon, he remonſtrated with no ſmall degree of 
freedom againſt the act of the preceding aſſembly with 
regard to the ſettlement of miniſters, and alleged that 
it wa- contrary to the wd of God and the eittabliſh- 
ed conſtitution of the chufch. A formal complaint 
was lodged againſt him for uttering ſeveral offenſive ex- 
preſſions in his ſermon before the ſynod. Many of 
the members declared that they heard him utter no- 
thing but ſound and ſeaſonable docrine ; but his accu- 
ſers inſiſting on their complaint, obtained an app int- 
ment of a committee of {ynod to collect what were 
called the offenſive expreſſions, and to lay them before 
the next diet in writing. This was done accordingly ; 
and Mr Erikine gave 1n his anſwers to every article of 
the complaint. After three days warm realoning on 
this affair, the ſynod by a majority of fix found him 
cenſurable ; againſt which ſentence he proteſted, and 
appealed to the next general aſſembly. When the aſ⸗ 
ſembly met in May 1733, it affirmed the ſentence of 
the ſynod, and appointed Mr Erſkine to be rebuked 
and admonithed from the chair. Upon which he pro- 
teſted, that, as the afſembly had found him cenſurable, 
and had rebuked him for doing what he conceived to 
be agreeable to the word of God and the ſtandards of 
the JR, he thould be at liberty to preach the ſame 
truths, and to teſtify againſt the ſame or ſimilar evils, on 
every proper occaſion, To this proteſt Meſſrs Wil- 
liam Wilſon, miniſter at Perth, Alexander Moncrief, 
miniſter at Abernethy, and James Fiſher, miniſter at 
Kinclaven, gave in a written adherence, under the form 
of inſtrument : and theſe four withdrew, intending to 
return to their reſpective charges. and act agreeably to 
their proteſt whenever they ſhould have an opportuni- 
ty. Had the affair reſted here, there never would have 
been a ſeceſſion ; but the aſſembly reſolving to carry 
on the proceſs, cited them by their officer to compear 
next day, They obeyed the citation; and a committee 
was appointed to retire with them, in order to periuade 
them to withdraw their proteſt. The committee ha- 


ving reported that they till adhered to their proteſt, . 


the aſſembly ordered them to appear before the com- 
miſſion in Auguſt ſollowing, and retract their protelt ; 
and if they thould not comply and teſtify their ſorrow 
for their conduct, the commiſſion was empowered to 
ſuſpend them from the exerciſe of their miniſtry, with 
certification that if they ſhould act contrary to ſaid ſen- 
tence, the eommiſſion ſhould proceed to an higher cen- 
{ure. 


Te commiſſion met in Auguſt accordingly ; and the 
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pended from. the exercile of their © 
the next meeting of the commiſſion in November fol- 
lowing. ' From Gis ſentence ſeveral miniſters and elders, 
members of the commiſſion, diſſented. The commil- 
ſion met in November, and the ſuſpended miniſters 
compeared. Adireſſes, repreſentations, and letters from 
ſeveral ſynods and preſbyteries, relative to the buſineſs 
now before the commiſſion, were received and read. 


e, and cited to 


The ſynods of Dumfries, Murray, Roſs, Angus and 


Mearns, Perth and Stirling, craved that the commiſ- 
fion would delay proceeding to an higher cenſure. 'The 
ſynods of Galloway and Fife, as allo the preſbytery of 
Dornoch, addreſſed the commiſſion for lenity, tenderneſs, 
and torbearance, towards the ſuſpended miniſters ; and 
the preſbytery of Aberdeen repreſented, that, in their 
judgment, the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, inflicted on the 
foreſaid minifters was too high, and that it was a ſtretch 
of eccleſiaſtical authority. Many members of the com- 
miſſion reaſoned in the ſame manner, and alleged that 
the act and ſentence of laſt aſſembly did not oblige 
them to proceed to an higher cenſure at this meet- 
ing of the commiſſion. The queſtion, however, was 
put, Proceed: to a higher cenfure, or not? and the 
votes being numbered, were found equal on both ſides : 
upon which Mr John Goldie the moderator gave his 
caſting vote to proceed to an higher cenſure ; which 
ſtands in their minutes in theſe words: The commiſ- 
ſion did and hereby do looſe the relation of Mr Ebene- 
zer Erſkine miniſter at Sirling, Mr William Wilſon 
miniſter at Perth, Mr Alexavder Moncrief miniſter at 
Abernethy, and Mr James Fiſher miniſter at Kinclaven, 
to their reſpective charges, and declare them no longer 
minilters ct this church; and do hereby prohibit all mi- 
niſters of this church to employ them, or any of them, 
in any miniſterial function. And the commiſſion do 


declare the churches of the ſaid minilters vacant from 


and after the date of this ſentence.” | 
This ſentence being intimated to them, they proteſt- 
ed, that their miniſterial office and relation to their re- 
ſpective charges ſhould be held as valid as if no ſuch 
ſentence had paſſed ; and that they were now ebliged to 
make a feceſfhon from the prevailing party in the eccleſia- 
ſtical courts "and that it ſhall be lawful and warrantable 
for them to preach the Goſpel, and dilebarge every 
branch of the paſtoral oftice, according to the word of 
God and the eſtabliſhed principles of the church of 
Scotland. Mr Ralph Erſkine miniſter at Dunfermline, 


Mr Thomas Mair miniſter at Orwel, Mr John M*Laren 


miniſter at Edinburgh, Mr John Currie miniſter at 
Kinglaſſie, Mr James Wardlaw miniſter at Duntermline, 
and Mr Thomas Nairn miniſter at Abbotſhal, proteſted 
againſt the ſentence of the commiſſion, and that it 
ſhould be lawful for them to complain of it to any ſub- 
ſequent general aſſembly of the church. 
The ſece ſſion properly commenced at this date. And 
accordingly the ejected miniſters declared in their pro- 
teſt that they were laid under the diſagreeable neceſſity 
ot ſeceding, not from the principles and conſtitution of 
the caurch of Scotland, to which, they ſaid, they ſted- 
faſtly adhered, but from the preſent chuxch-courts, which 
had thrown them out from miniſterial communion. 
The aſſembly, however, which met in May 1734 did ſo 
far modify the above ſentence, that they empowered 
the ſynod of Perth and Stirling to receive the ejected 
| | . . Miniſters 
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them to their reſpective charges; but with this expreſs 


direction, * that the ſaid ſynod ſhould not take upon 


them to judge of the legality or formality of the former 
procedure of the rakes e in relation to this 
affair, or either approve or cenſure the ſame.” As this 
appointment neither condemned the a& of the prece- 
ding aſſembly nor the conduct of the commiſſion, the 
ſeceding miniſters conſidered it to be rather an act of 
grace than of juſtice, and therefore they ſaid they could 
not return to the church-courts upon this ground; and 
they publiſhed to the world the reaſons of their refuſal 
and the terms upon which they were willing to return 
to the communion of the eſtabliſhed church. They now 


_ erected themſelves into an eccleſiaſtical court, which they 


called the Afectated Preſbytery, and preached occaſionally 
to numbers of the people who joined them in different 
parts of the country. They alſo publiſhed whatthey called 
an Act, Declaration, and T eftimony,to the doctrine, worſhip, 
government, and diſcipline of the church of Scotland, 
and againſt ſeveral inſtances, as they ſaid, of deſection 
from theſe, both in former and in the preſent times. 
Some time after this ſeveral miniſters of the eſtabliſhed 
church joined them, and the Aſſociated Preſbytery 
now conſiſted of eight miniſters. But the general aſ- 
ſembly which met in 1738 finding that the number of 
Seceders was much increaſed, ordered the eight mini- 
ſters robe ſerved with a libel, and to be cited to the 
next meeting of the aſſembly in 1739. They now ap- 
peared at the bar as a conſtituted preſbytery, and ha- 
ving formally declined the afſembly's authority, they 
immediately withdrew. - The aſſembly which met next 
year depoſed them from the office of the miniſtry ; 
which, however, they continued to exerciſe in their 
reſpective congregations, who ftill adhered to them, 
and erected meeting-houſes, where they preached till 
their death. Mr James Fiſher, the laſt ſurvivor of them, 
was, by an unanimous call in 1741, tranſlated from 
Kinclaven to Glaſgow, where he continued in the exer- 
ciſe of his miniſtry among a numerous congregation, 
reſpected by all ranks in that large city, and died in 
1775 much regretted by his people and friends. In 
1745 the ſeceding miniſters were become ſo numerous, 
that they were erected into three different preſbyteries, 
under one ſynod, when a very unprofitable diſpute divi- 
ded them into two parties. : 

The burgeſs oath in ſome of the royal boroughs of 
Scotland contains the following clauſe : «© I profeſs 
and allow with my heart the true religion preſently 
profeſſed within this realm, and authoriſed by the laws 
thereof. I will abide at and defend the ſame to my 
life's end, renouncing the -Romiſh religion called Pa- 
piſtry.”* Meſſrs Ebenezer and Ralph Erſkine, James 


vide among Fiſher, and others, affirmed that this clauſe. was no way 
themſelves contrary to the principles upon which the ſeceſſion was 
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that the ſwearing of the above clauſe was a virtual re- 
nunciation of their teſtimony, And this controverſy was 
ſo keenly agitated, that they ſplit into two different 
parties, and now meet in different ſynods. 
them who aſſert the lawfulneſs of ſwearing the burgeſs 
oath are called Burghers, and the other party who con- 
demn it are called Antiburg her Seceders. Each party 
claiming to itſelf the lawful conſtitution of the Aſociate 
Synad, the Antiburghers, after ſeveral previous ſteps, 
excommunicated the Burghers on the ground of their 
ſin and of their contumacy in it. This rupture took 
place in 1747, ſince which period no attempts to effect a 
reunion have been ſucceſsful, They remain under the 
juriſdiction of different ſynods, and hold ſeparate com- 
munion, although much of their former hoſtility has 
been laid aſide. The Antiburghers conſider the Burgh- 
ers as too lax and not ſufficiently ſtedfaſt to their teſ- 
timony. The Burghers on the other hand contend 
that the Antiburghers are too rigid, in that they have 
introduced new terms of communion into. the ſociety: 
The Antiburghers having adopted ideas with regard to 
what they call covenanting, which the Burghers never 
approved (4), have been in uſe of renewing in their 
ſeveral congregations the Scottiſh Covenant, by cauſing 
their people formally ſwear to maintain it. In other 
reſpects the differences between the two parties are not 
material. The Antiburghers are moſt numerous on 
the north of the Tay, and the burghers on the ſouth 
of it. 


What follows in this article is a further account of Hiſtory of 


thoſe who are commonly called Burgher Seceders. the Burgh- 
er Seceders. 


Theſe have a greater number of people in their com- 
munion than the Antiburghers, and for ſome years 
palt they have greatly increafed in the ſouthern and 
weſtern diſtricts of Scotland. As there were among 
them from the commencement of their ſeceſſion ſeveral 
ſtudents who had been educated at one or other of the 
univerſities, they appointed one of their miniſters to give 
lectures in theology, and train up candidates for the 
miniſtry. Meſſrs William Wilſon miniſter at Perth 
and Alexander Moncrief miniſter at Abernethy were 
their profeſſors of theology before their ſeparation from 
the Antiburghers. 

Since that period Mr Ebenezer Erſkine miniſter at 
Stirling, Mr James Fiſher miniſter at Glaſgow, Mr 
John Swanſton miniſter at Kinroſs, and Mr John Brown 
miniſter at Haddington, have ſucceeded each other in 
this office. At preſent (1794) Mr George Lawion 
miniſter at Selkirk is their proteſſor of theology, and 
there are between thirty and forty ſtudents who at- 
tend his lectures annually. The number of their mi- 
niſters is about an hundred, and each of their congrega- 
tions contain from two hundred and fifty to three 
thouſand perſons ; and tkere are among thera at preſent 
more than twenty vacant charges. Where a congrega- 
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tion is very numerous, as in Stirling, Dunfermline, and 
Perth, it is formed into a collegiate charge, and provi- 
ded with two miniſters. Ihey are erected into fix dit- 

Ff2 ferent 


formed, and therefore every Seceder might lawfully 
ſwear it. Meſſrs Alexander Moncrief, Thomas Mair, 
Adam Gib, and others, contended on the other hand 


Inn 
— 


(a) This is the account which the Burghers give of their own notions reſpecting the covenant. One of the 
moſt enlightened of their opponents, however, aſſure us that they acknowledge covenanting to be a mora/ duty, 
and that the. ſolemn vows of our anceſtors are obligatory. But ſince the breach in the ſynod they have never 
engaged in this work; giving, as their reaſon, that this is not the proper ſeaſon. 


ecedett. 
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commonly meets at Edinburgh m May and Septem- 
ber (5). They have alſo a ſynod in Ireland compoſed 


of three or four different preſbyteries. They are legally 
tolerated in Ireland ; and government ſome years ago 
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conſiſtent view of the meaning and defign-of rhe holy Seceders, 
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ſcriptures with regard to doctrine, worſhip, government, 
and diſcipline ; and they in ſo far differ from the difſent- 


ers in England, in that they hold theſe ſtandards to be 
not only atticles of peace and a teſt of orthodoxy, but 


ted L. 500 per annum, and of late an additional as a bond of union and fellowſhip. They conſider a 
Foo, which, when divided _—_ them, affords to ſimple declaration of adherence to the Scriptures-as too 
each miniſter about L. 20 over above the ſtipend equivocal a proof of unity in ſentiment, becauſe Arians, 


which he receives from his hearers. Theſe have beſides 
a preſbytery in Nova Scotia z and ſome years ago, it is 
faid, that the Burgher and the Antiburgher miniſters re- 
fiding in the United States formed a coalition and 
joined in a generalſynod, which they call the Synod of 


| New York and Pennſylvania. "hey all preach the doc- 


trines contained in the Weſtminſter Confeſſion of Faith 
and Cathechiſms, as they belieye theſe to be founded on 
the ſacred ſcriptures. They catechiſe their hearers 
publicly, aud viſit them from houſe to houſe onee ever 

year. They will not give the Lord's ſupper to e 
who are ignorant of the principles of the Goſpel, nor to 
ſuch as are ſcandaluus and immoral in their lives. 
They condemn private baptiſm, nor will they admit 
thoſe who are groſsly ignorant and profane to be ſpon- 
ſors for their children, Believing that the people have 
a natural right to chooſe their own paſtors, the ſettle- 


ment of their miniſters always proceeds upon a popu - 


lar oleQion ; and tho candidate who is elected by the 
majority is ordained among them. Convinced that the 
charge of fouls is a truſt of the | importance, 
they carefully watch over the morals of their ſtudents, 
and direct them to ſuch a courſe of reading and ſtudy 
as they judge moſt proper to qualify them tor the pro- 
fitable diſcharge of the paſtoral duties. &t the ordina- 
tion of their miniſters they uſe a formula of the ſame 
kind with that of the eſtabliſhed church, which their 
miniſters are bound to ſubſcribe when called to it; and 
if any of them teach doctrines contrary to the Scriptures 
or the Weſtminiter Confeſſion of Faith, they are ture of 
being thrown out of their communion. By this means 
uniformity of ſentiment is preſerved among them; nor 
has any of their miniſters, excepting one, been proſecuted 
for error in doctrine ſince the commencement of their 
ſeceſſion. 


Their ** They believe that the holy ſeriptures are the ſole 


of faith, 


criterion of truth, and the only rule to direct mankind 
to glorify and enjoy God, the chief and eternal good ; 
and that « the Supreme Judge, by which all controver- 
fies of religion are to be determined, and all the decrees 
of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of 
men and private. fpirits, are to be examined, and in 
whoſe ſentence we are to reli, can be no other but the 
Holy Spirit ſpeaking in the feriptures.” They are 


Socinians, and Arminians, make ſuch a confeſſion of 
their faith, while they retain ſentiments which they 
(the Seceders) apprebend are ſubverſive of the great doc- 
trines of the Goſpel. They believe that Jeſas- Chriſt 
is the only King and Head of the Church, which is 
his body; that it is his ſole prerogative to enact laws 
for the government, of his kingdom, which is not of this 
world; and that the church is not poſſeſſed of a legiſla- 
tive, but only of an executive power, to be exerciſed in 
explaining and applying to their proper objects and ends 
thoſe laws which Chriſt hath publiſhed in the. Scriptures. 
Thoſe doctrines which they teach relative to faith and 
practice are exhibited at great length in an explana- 
tion of the Weſtminſter Aſſembly's Shorter Catechiſm, 
by way of queſtion and anſwer, in two volumes, com- 
poſed chiefly by Mr James Fiſher late of Glaſgow, and 
publiſhed by deſire of their ſynod. 

For theſe fifty years paſt, the grounds of their ſeceſ- 
ſion, they allege, have been greatly enlarged by the pub- 
lic adminiſtrations of the ettabhthed church, and par- 
ticularly by the uniform execution of the law reſpecting 
patronage, Which they ſay, has obliged many thouſands 
of private Chriſtians to withdraw from the pariſh- 
churches and join their ſociety. 

It is certain, however, that their number has rapidly 
increaſed of late, eſpecially in the large cities of the 
kingdom. They have three different congregations in 
Fdinburgh, two in Glaſgow, and two CES, be- 
ſides ſeveral others in the north of England. In moſt 
of their congregations they celebrate the Lord's ſupper 
twice in the year, and they catechiſe their young people 
concerning their knowledge of the principles of religion 
previouſly to their admiſſion to that ſacrament. When 
any of them fall into the fin of fornication or adultery, 
the ſcandal is regularly purged according to the form 
of proceſs in the eſtabliſhed church; and thoſe of the 
delinquents who do not ſubmit to adequate cenſure 
are publickly declared to be fugitives from diſcipline 
and are expelled the ſociety. They never accept a ſum 
of money as x*Tommnutation for the offence. - They 
condemn all clandeſtine and irregular marriages, nor 
will they marry any perſons unlefs they have been 
proclaimed in the pariſh-church on two different Lord's 
days at leaſt. 


fully perſuaded, however, that the ſtandards of public 


When they ſeparated from the eſtabliſhed church, And pals 
authority in the church of Scotland exhibit a juſt and 


they remained firm in their attachment to the ſtate ; and cal princi- 
they Ples. 


— _——— — — — — — — 


(2) The conſtitution of the Antiburgher church differs very little from that of the Burghers. The ſupreme 
court among them is deſigned The General Afciate Synod, having under its juriſdiction three provincial ſynods 
in Scotland and one in Ireland. In the former country there are eleven preſbyteries; in the latter, four. They 
have a few congregations in Eng land, and a preſbytery in connection with them in North America. The 
number of miniſters belonging to the general ſynod is a hundred and thirty-ſeven; and in Scotland there are 
nineteen vacancies. They, as well as the Burgher Seceders, have a profeſſor of theology, whoſe lectures every 


candidate for the office of a preacher is obliged to attend, we have been told, for no leſs than five or fix ſeſſions | 
Surely the ſeſſion muſt be of ſhort duration. N | 
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$eceders, they were not many years formed into a diſtinct ſociety, 
Sechium.' when tbey expelled from their communion a Mr Thomas 
—— Nairn, miniſter at Kirkcaldy, who had taught doctrines 
inimical to the civil 7 of the nation. In 1745 
there wa not one of their number who joined the then 
pretender to the Britiſh crown. They are ſtill of the 
ſame ſentiments; and in their public aſſemblies they al- 
ways pray for the ſovereign King George, with the 
royal family, and for all who are in authority under 
them. 


They are ſo far from wiſhing the overthrow of 
the — civil government, that — the nation was 
lately in danger of being thrown into a fermentation by 


the circulation of inflammatory and ſeditious writings, 
they warmly recommended e and order in ſociety 
(e)- No legal diſqualifications, as in the caſe of the 
diſſenters in England, exclude them from any place of 
public truſt in the municipal government of the country; 
and ſome of them are — in the magiſtracy of 
the royal boroughs. They are not, however, legally 
tolerated, but are ſupported by the mildneſs of admini · 
ſtration and the liberal ſpirit of the times. Avowiog 
their adherence to the doctrines contained in the pub- 
lic tandards of the church of Scotland, together with 
the preſbyterian form of government, from which they 
never intended to ſecede, they deny that they are either 
ſchiſmatics or ſeRaries, as they have been frequently 
called: and when they withdrew from the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, hey did not, they ſay, conftitute a church of 
their own, different from the national church, but pro- 
feſs to be a part of that church, endeavouring to hold 
by ber reformed principles in oppoſition to thoſe devi- 
ations from them which they have ſpecified in their 
AS and Teflim'ny Moſt of them live in habits of 
friendſhip and intimacy with their brethren of the eſta- 
bliſhment, and they profeſs an affectionate regard for 
all thoſe of every denomination who love Jeſus Chriſt 
in ſincerity and truth. 
their teſtimony, they have declared to the world, that, 
were the grounds of their ſeceflion happily removed, 
they would account it one of the moſt ſingular felicities 
of their time to return with pleaſure to the communion 
of the eſtabliſhed church. 2 

SECHIUM, in botany : A genus of the ſyngeneſia 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 34th order, 
Cucurbitaces. The male calyx is quinquedentate and 
monophyllous; the corolla monopetalous ; the five fila- 
ments are united in an erect tube. In the female 
flower the piſtillum is cylindrical and ere& ; the ſtig- 
ma large, peltated, and reflected; the pericarpium large, 
oval, unequal, fleſby, and unilocular,containing one ſeed, 
which is ſmooth, compreſſed, and fleſhy. Of this there 
is only one ſpecies, viz. the Edulis,” or Chocho vine. — 


places in Jamaica. e vines run and ſpread very 


much. The fruit is boiled, and ſerved up at table by 
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This is cultivated and ge. very luxuriantly in many 
h 
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my ul groom and the root of the old vine is ſome. Seckendorf, 
what like a yam ( Dioſcorea), and on being boiled or e. 
roaſted taſtes tarinaceons — wholeſome. : 
. SECKENDORF (Guy Lewis de) a very learned 
German, deſcended from an ancient and noble family, 
was born at Aurach in Franconia in 1626. He was 
a good linguiſt, learned in law, hiſtory, and divinity 
and is ſaid to have been a tolerable painter and engra- 
ver, He was honowably employed by ſeveral of the 
German princes ; and died counſellor of flate to Fre- 
deric III. elector of Brandenburg, and chancellor of 
the univerſity of Halle, in 1692. He wrote many 
books, particularly + A hiſtory and defence of the 
1 religion,” 2 vols folio, Frankfort, 1602, in 

atin. os 

SECKER (Thomas), a learned and reſpectable pre- 
late of the church of England, was born in 1693, at a 
village called Sibthorp, in the vale of Belvoir, Notting- 
bamſhire. His father was a proteſtant diſſenter, a pi- 
ous, virtuous, and fenfible man; who having a ſmall 
paternal fortune, followed no profeſſion, His mother 
was the daughter of Mr George Brough, a ſubſtantial 
gentleman farmer of Shelton in the ame county. He 
recerved his education at ſeveral private ichools and aca- 
demies in the country, being obliged, by various acci- 
dents, to change his maſters frequently. 

Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, he bad at the age 
of 19 not only made a confiderable progreſs in Greek 
and Latin, and read the beſt writers in both languages, 
but had acquired a knowledge of the French, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac ; had learned geography, logic, al- 
gebra, geometry, conic ſections, and gone through a 
courſe of lectures on Jewiſh antiquities and other points, 
preparatory to the critical fludy of the Bible. He had 
been deſtined by his father for orders the Diſ- 
ſenters. With this view, during the latter years of his 


In the late re- exhibition of education, his ſtudies were chiefly turned towards divini- 
ty, in which he had made ſuch quick advances, that by 


the time he was 23 he had carefully read over a great 
part of the Scriptures, particularly the New Teſtament, 
in the origi and the beſt comments upon it; Euſe- 
bins's Ecc ical Hiſtory, The Apoſtolical Fathers, 
Whiſton's Primitive Chriſtianity, and the principal wri- 
ters for and againſt Miniſterial and Lay Conformity 
But though the relult of theſe inquiries was a well- 
grounded belief of the Chriſtian revelation, yet not be- 
ing at that time able to decide on ſome abſtruſe ſpecu- 
lative doctrines, nor to determine abſolutely what com- 
munion he ſhould embrace; he reſolved, like a wiſe and 
honeſt man, to purſue ſome profeſſion, which thould 
leave him at liberty to weigh thoſe things more ma- 
turely in his thoughts, and not oblige him to declare or 
teach publicly opinions which were nor yet thoroughly 

ſettled in his own mind. 
In 1716, therefore, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſic, and after gaining all the medical knowledge be 
could, 


— 


democratic 
Eſſays . 


— — 


(e) All this is ſaid of the Burgher Seceders; but we hope it is equally true of thoſe who are ſtyled Anti- 
Burghers. There are indeed fome clauſes in the Covenant which they ſwear to maintain, that ſeem not, at firſt 
view, very friendly to civil ſubordination ; but let not thoſe who entertain any apprehenſion on this account, 
forget that one of the moſt uſeful detences of the Britiſh conſtitution, occaſioned by the late factious ſpirit of 
innovation, came from the pen of Dr Young, the Antiburgher miniſter at Hawick. See Tqung's 
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could, by RY the vſual preparatory books, and at- 
tending the beſt lectures during that and the following 
winter in London, in order to improve himſelf farther, 
in January 1718-19 he went to Paris. There he lodg- 
ed in the ſame houſe with the famous anatomiſt Mr 
Winſlow, whoſe lectures he attended, as he did thoſe of 
the materia medica, chemiſtry, and botany, at the kings 
gardens. The operations of ſurgery he ſaw at the Mo- 
tel Dieu, and attended alſo for ſome time M. Gregoire, 
the accoucheur, but without any deſign of ever prac- 
tiſing that or any other branch of ſurgery, Here he 
became acquainted with Mr Martin Benſon, afterwards 
biſhop of Glouceſter, one of the moſt agreeable and vir- 
tuous men of his time; with whom he quickly became 
much connected, and not many years after was unit- 
ed to him by the ſtricteſt bonds of affinity as well as 
affection, © | 

During the whole of Mr Secker's continuance at Pa- 
ris, he kept up a conſtant correſpondence with Mr Jo- 
ſeph Butler, afterwards biſhop of Durham, with whom 
he became acquainted at the academy of one Mr Jones, 
kept firſt at Glouceſter, and afterwards at Tewkſbury. 
Mr Butler having been appointed preacher at the Rolls 
on the recommendation of Dr Clarke and Mr Edward 
Talbot, ſon to biſhop Talbot, he now took occaſion to 
mention his friend Mr Secker, without Secker's know- 
ledge, to Mr Talbot, who promiſed, in caſe he choſe to 
take orders in the church of England, to engage the 
biſhop his father to provide for him. This was com- 
municated to Mr Secker in a letter from Mr Butler 
about the beginning of May 1720. He had not at 
that time come to any reſolution of quitting the ſtudy 
of phyſie; but he began to foreſee many obſtacles to 
his purſuing that profeſſion ; and having never diſconti- 
nued his application to theology, his former difficulties 
both with regard to conformity and ſome other doubt- 
ful points had gradually leſſened, as his judgment be- 
came ſtronger, and his reading and knowledge more 
extenſive. It appears alſo from two of his letters ſtill 
in being, written from ' Paris to a friend in England, 
(both of them prior to the date of Mr Butler's above- 
mentioned), that he was greatly difſatisfied with the di- 
viſions and diſturbances which at that particular period 
prevailed among the Diſſenters. | 

In this ſtate of mind Mr Butler's unexpected propo- 
ſal found him; which he was therefore very well diſpo- 
ſed to take into conſideration ; and after deliberating 
on the ſubje& of ſuch a change for upwards of two 
months, he reſolved at length to embrace the offer, and 
for that purpoſe quitted France about the beginning of 
whe 1720. ; 

n his arrival in England, he was introduced to Mr 
Talbot, with whom he cultivated a cloſe acquaintance ; 
but it was unfortunately of very ſhort duration ; for in 
the month of December that gentleman died of the 
ſmall-pox. This was a great ſhock to all his friends, 
who had juſtly conceived the higheſt expectations of 
him ; but eſpecially to an amiable lady whom he had 
lately married, and who was very near ſinking under ſo 
ſudden and grievous a troke, Mr Secker, beſides ſha- 


ring largely in the common grief, had peculiar reaſon 


to lament an accident that ſeemed to put an end to all 


his hopes; but he had taken his reſolution, and he 


determined to perſevere. It was ſome encouragement 


to him to find that Mr Talbot had, on his death-bed, 
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recommended him, togeth 
young man (for he was but 29 when he died), by his 
nice diſcernment of characters, and his conſiderate good 


nature, provide moſt effeQually, in a few ſolemn mo- 
ments, for the welfare of that church from which he 


' himſelf was ſo prematurely ſnatched away; and at the 


ſame time raiſed* up, when he leaſt thought of it, the 
trueſt friend and protector to his wife and unborn 
daughter ; who aſterwards found in Mr Secker all that 
tender care and aſſiſtance which they could have hoped 
for from the neareſt relation. f 
It being judged neceſſary by Mr Secker's friends that 
he ſhould have a degree at Oxford; and having been 
informed, that if he ſhould previouſly take the degree of 
Doctor in Phyfic at Leyden, it would probably help 
him in obtaining the other, he went over and tbok his 
degree there in March 1721: and; as part of his exer- 
ciſe for it, he compoſed and printed a diſſertation de 
Medicina Statica, which is ſtill extant, and is — 4 by 
the gentlemen of that profeſſion to be a ſenſible and 
learned performance. * © | 

In April the ſame year, he entered himſelf a gentle- 
man commoner of Exeter college, Oxſord; after which 


he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in conſe- 


quence of the chancellor's recommendatory letter to the 
convocation. Fu YH e 

He now ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in Lon - 
don, where he quickly gained the eſteem of ſome of the 
moſt learned and ingenious men of thoſe days, particu- 
larly of Dr Clarke, reQor of St James's, and the cele- 
brated dean Berkely, afterwards biſhop of Cloyne, with 
whom he every day became more delighted, and more 
cloſely connected. He paid frequent viſits of gratitude 
and friendſhip to Mrs Talbot, widow of Mr Edward 
Talbot, by whorn ſhe had a daughter five months after 
his deceaſe. With her lived Mrs Catherine Benſon, ſiſter 
to biſhop Benſon, whom in many reſpe&s ſhe greatly re- 
ſembled. She had been for ſeveral years Mrs Talbot's 
inſeparable companion, and was of unſpeakable ſervice 
to her at the time of her huſband's death, by exerting 
all her courage, activity, and good ſenſe (of which ſhe 
poſſeſſed a large ſhare), to ſupport her friend under ſo 

at an affliction, and by afterwards attending her ſick- 
/ infant with the utmoſt care and tenderneſs, to which, 
under Providence, was owing the preſervation of a very 
valuable life. 

Biſhop Talbot being in 1721 appointed to the ſee 
of Durham, Mr Secker was in 1722 ordained deacon 
by him in St James's church, and prieſt not long after 
in the ſame place, where he preached his firſt ſermon 
March 28, 1723. The biſhop's domeſtic chaplain at 
that time was Dr Rundle, a man of warm fancy and 
very brilliant converſation, but apt ſometimes to be car- 
ried by the vivacity of his wit into indiſcreet and ludi- 
crous expreſſions, which created him enemies, and, on 
one occaſion, produced diſagreeable conſequences.— 
With him Mr Secker was ſoon after aſſociated in the 
biſhop's family, and both taken down by his lordſhip to 
Durham in July 1723. 

In the following year the biſhop gave Mr Secker the 
rectory of Houghton-e-Spring. This preferment put- 
ting it in his power to fix himſelf in the world, in a 
manner agreeable to his inclinations, he ſooh after made 
a propoſal of marriage to Mrs Benſon ; which being -1 

| cepted, 


er with Mr Bepſon and Mr Secke. 
Butler, to his father's notice. Thus did that excellent 
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daughter conſented to live with them, and the two fa- 
milies from that time became one. 

About this time biſhop Talbot alſo gave preferm-nts 
to Mr Butler and Mr Benſon, whoſe rite and progreſs 
in the church is here inter woven with the hiſtory of 
Mr Secker. In the winter of 1725-6, Mr Butler firſt 

ubliſhed his incomparable ſermons; on which, as Dr 

eilby Porteous and Dr Stinton inform us, Mr Secker 
took pains to render the ſtyle more familiar, and the 
authbr's meaning more obvious: yet they were at laſt 
by many called obſcure. Mr Secker gave his friend 
the ſame aſſiſtance in that noble work the Analogy of 
Religion, &c. Ke | 
le now gave up all the time he poſſibly could to his 
reſidence at Houghton, applying hin. ſelf with alacrity 
to all the duties * country clergyman, and ſupport- 
ing that uſeful and reſpectable character throughout 
with the ſtricteſt propriety. He omitted nothing which 
he thought would be of uſe to the ſouls and bodies of 
the people entruſted to his care. He 5 down 
his converſation and his ſermons to the level of their 
underſtandings; he viſited them in private, he catechi- 


ſed the young and ignorant, he received his country 


neigbhours and tenants very kindly and hoſpitably, and 
was of great ſervice to the poorer ſort of them by his {kill 
in phyſic, which was the only ute he ever made of it. 
Though this place was in a very remote part of the 
world, yet the ſolitude of it perfectly ſuited his ſtudi. 
ous diſpoſition, and the income ariſing from it bounded 
his ambition. Here he would have been content to live 
and die ; here, as he has often been heard to declare, he 
ſpent ſome of the happieſt hours of his life ; and it was 
no thought or choice of his own that removed him to 
an higher and more public ſphere ; but Mrs Secker's 
health, which now began to be very bad, and was 
thought to be injured by the dampneſs of the ſituation, 
obliged him to think of exchanging it for a more heal- 
thy one. Accordingly, an exchange was made through 
the friendly interpoſicion of Mr Benſon (who generoui- 
ly ſacrificed his own intereſt on this occaſion, by relin- 
quiſhing a prebend of his own to ſerve his friend] with 
Dr Finney, prebendary of Durham, and rector of Ry- 
ton; and Mr Secker was inſtituted to Ryton and the 
prebend June 3, 1727. For the two following years 
he lived chiefly at Durham, going every week to ofh- 
ciate at Ryton, and ſpending there two or three months 
together in the {ummer. ; 

In July 1732 he was appointed chaplain to the king 
for which favour he was indebted to Dr Sherlock, who 
having heard him preach at Bath, had conceived the 
highell opinion of his abilities, and thought them well 
worthy of being brought forward into public notice. 
From that time an intimacy commenced between them, 
and he received from that great prelate many ſolid proofs 
of eſteem and friendſhip. APE; 

His month of waiting at St James's happened to be 
Auguſt, and on Sunday the 27th of that month he 
preached before the queen, the king being then abr dad. 
A few days after, her majeſty ſem for him into her clo- 
ſer, and held along and gracious converſation with him ; 
in the courſe of which he took an opportunity of men- 
tioning to her his friend Mr Butler. He alſo not long 
aſter this, on Mr Talbot's being made lord chancellor, 
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gocker · cepted; they were married by biſhop Talbot in 1725. 
2 3 earneſt requeſt of both, Mrs Talbot and her 
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found means to have Mr Butler effectually recommend- 
ed to him for his chaplain. The queen alſo appointed 
him clerk of her cloſet ; from whence he roſe, as his ta- 
lents became more known, to thoſe high dignities which 
he afterwards attained. 

Mr Secker now began to have a public character, 
and ſtood high in the eſtimation of thoſe who were al- 
lowed to be the beſt judges of merit: he had already 
given. proofs of abilities that plainly indicated the emi- 
nence to which he mult one day riie, as a preacher and 
a divine ; and it was not long before an opportunity of- 
tered of placing him in an > Ani, point of view. 
Dr Tyrrwhit, who ſucceeded Dr Clarke as rector of 
St James's in 1729, found that preaching in ſo large a 
church endangered his health. Biſhop Gibſon, there- 
fore, his father-in-law, propoſed to the crown that he 
ſhould be made reſidentiary of St Paul's, and that Mr 
Secker thould ſucceed him in the rectory. This ar- 
rangement was ſo acceptable to thoſe in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty. Mr Secker was in- 
ſtituted rector the 18th of May 1733; and in the be- 
ginning of July went to Oxford to take his degree of 

octor of Laws, not being of ſufficient ſtanding for 
that of divinity. On this occaſion it was that he 
preached his celebrated Act Sermon, on the advantages 
and duties of academical education, which was univer- 
fally allowed to be a maſterpiece of ſound reaſoning 
and juſt compoſition : it was printed at the deſire of the 
heads of bouſes, and quickly paſſed through ſeveral edi- 
tions. It is now to be found in the ſecond collection of 
Occaſional Sermons, publithed by himſelf in 1766. 

It was thought that the reputation he acquired by 
this ſermon, contributed not a little toward that pro- 
motion which very ſoon followed its publication. For 
in December 1734, he received a very unexpected no- 
tice from biſhop Gibſon, that the king had fixed on 
him to be biſhop of Briſtol, Dr Benſon was about the 
ſame time appointed to the ſee of Glouceſter, as was 
Dr Fleming to that of Carlifle ; and the three new bi- 
ſhops were all conſecrated together in Lambeth Chapel, 
Jan. 19, 1734-5, the conſecration-ſermon being preach- 
ed by Dr Thomas, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. 

The honours to which Dr Secker was thus raiſed in 
the prime of life did not in the leaſt abate his diligence 
and attention to buſineſs ; for which, indeed there was 
now more occaſion than ever. His learned biographers, 
Meiſrs Porteous and Stinton, now relate the manner in 
which he ſet about the viſitation of his dioceſe, and the 
ceremony of confirmation, which he performed in a 
great number of places; he alſo preached in ſeveral 
churches, ſometimes twice a-day. The affairs of his 
pariſh of St James's being likewiſe in great diſorder, he 
took extraordinary pains to regulate and adjuſt every 
thing, particularly the management of the poor; and thus 
became of ſignal ſervice to his pariſhioners, even in a 
temporal view. But, ſay our authors, © it was their 
ſpiritual welfare which engaged, as it ought to do, his 
chief attention. As far as the cixcumitances of the 
times, and the populouſneſs of that part of the metro- 
polis allowed, he omitted not even thoſe private admo- 
nitions and perſonal applications which are often attend- 
ed with the happieſt effects. He allowed out of his 
own income a falary for reading early and late prayers, 
which had formerly been paid out of the offertory mo- 
ney. He held a confirmation once every year, and ex- 
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SEC 
. Secker, amined the candidates ſeveral weeks before in the veſtry 
and gave them religious tracts, which he alſo diftributed 
at other times very liberally to thoſe that needed them. 
He drew np, for the uſe of his pariſhioners, that admi- 
rable courſe of Lefures an the Church Catechiſm whick 
hath been lately publiſhed, and not only read them once 
every week on the ufual days, but alfo every Sunday 
evening, either at the church or one of the chapels' be- 
longing to it.” | 

e ſermons which at the ſame time, we are told, he 
ſet himſelf to compoſe, were truly excellent and origi- 
nal. His faculties were now in their full vigour, and 
he had an audience to ſpeak before that rendered the 
utmoſt exertion of them neceffary. He did not, how- 
ever, ſeek to gratify the higher part, by amuſing them 
with refined ſpeculations, or ingenious eſſays, unintelli- 
gible to the lower part, and unprofitable to both; but 
e laid before them all, with equal freedom and plain- 
neſs, the great Chriftian duties belonging to their re- 
ſpective ſtations, and reproved the follies and vices of 
every rank among them, without diſtinction or pallia- 
tion. He ſtudied haman nature thoroughly in all its 
various forms, and knew what ſort of arguments would 
have moſt weight with each claſs of men, He brought 
the ſubject home to their boſoms, and did not ſeem to 
be merely ſaying uſeful things in their prefence, but ad- 
dreſſing himfelf perſonally to every one of them. Few 
ever poſſeſſed, in a higher degree, the rare talent of 
touching on the moſt delicate ſubjects with the niceſt 
propriety and decorum, of ſaying the moſt famihar 
things without being low, the plaineſt without being 
feeble, the boldeſt without giving offence. He could 
deſcend with ſuch ſitgular eafe and feliciry into the mi- 
nuteſt concerns of common life, could lay open with 
ſo much addrefs the various workings, artifices, and eva- 
ſions of the human mind, that his audience often 
thaughttheir own particular cafes alluded to, and heard 
with ſurpriſe their private ſentiments and feelings, their 
ways of reafoning and principles of acting, exactly 
ſtated and deſeribed. His preaching was, at the fame 
time highly rational, and troly evangelical He ex- 
plained with perſpicuity, he aſſerted with dignity, the 
peculiar characteriſtic doctrines of the Gofpel. in- 
culcated the utility, the neceffity of them, not merely as 
ſpectulative truths, but as actual inſtruments of moral 
ego ren to purify the hearts and regulate the 
ives of men; and thus, by God's gracious appointment 
as well as by the inſeparable consection between true 

faith and right practice, leading them to ſalvation. 

* Theſe important truths he taught with the autho- 
rity, the tenderneſs, the familiarity, of a parent inſtruct- 
ing his children. Though he neither poſſeſſed nor af- 
feed the artificial eloquence of an orator who wants 
to amuſe or to miſlead, yet he had that of an honeſt 
man who wants to convince, of a Chriſtian preacher 
who wants to reform and to fave thoſe that hear him. 
Solid argument, manly ſenſe, uſeful directions, ſhort, 
nervous, ſtriking ſentences, awakening queſtions, fre- 
quent and pertinent applications of Seripture ; all rhefe 
tollowing each other in quick ſucceſſion, and coming 
evidently from the ſpeaker's heart, enforced by his elo- 
cution, his figure, his action, and above all by rhe cor- 
reſponding ſanctity of his example, ſtamped conviction 
on the minds of his hearers, and ſent them home with 
impreſſions not eaſy to be effaced. It will readily be 
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pon raw that with theſe powers he quickly became one ecke 
of the moſt admired and popular preachers of his tine. 
In 1737 he fucceeded to the ſed of Oxtord, on the 
promotion of Dr Potter to that of Canterbury, then 
vacant by the death of Archbiſhop Wake. 
In the fpring of 1748, Mrs Secker died of the gout 
in her ſtomach. She was a woman of. great ſenſe and 
merit, but of a weak and ſickly conſtitution. The bi- 
ſhop's affection and tenderneſs for her was ſuited to his 
character. In 1750, be wes ſtalled dean of St Paul's, 
for which he gave in exchange the rectory of St James's 
and his prebend of Durham. It was no wonder 
(fay our authors) that, aſter preſiding over ſo extenſive 
and populous a pariſh for upwards of 17 years, he 
_— willingly conſent to be 2 from a burden 
which b now to w too great for his ſtrength. 
When 2 His . ſermon, the whole — 
melted into tears ; he was followed with the prayers and 
good wiſhes of thoſe whom every honeſt man would be 
moſt ambitions to pleaſe ; and there are numbers ſtill liv- 
ing who retain a nap. ran grateful remembrance of his 
inceffant and tender ſoheĩtude for their welfare. Havin 
now more leiſure both to proſecute his own ſtudies an 
to encourage thoſe of others, he gave Dr Church con- 
fiderable aſſiſtance in his N and Vindication of 
the Miraculous Powers, &c. againſt Dr Middleton, and 
he was of equal uſe to him in his Analyfs of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's Forks, About the fame time began the late 
Archdeacon Sharp's controverſy with the followers of 
Mr Hutchinfon, which was carried on to the end of 
the year 1755.” Biſhop Secker, we are told, read over 
all Dr Skarp's papers, amounting to three volumes 8 vo, 
and corrected and improved them throughout. But the 
eaſe which this late change of fituation gave him was 
ſoon diſturbed by a heavy and unexpeRed ſtroke, the 
loſs of his three friends, Biſhops Betler, Benſon, and 
Berkeley, who were all cut of within the ſpace of 
one year. RON | 
Our authors next give an account of the part which 
Dr Secker bore, in the Honſe of Lords, in reſpect to 
the famous repeal of the Jew bill; for which the duke 
of Newcaſtle moved, and was feconded by the Biſhop, 
in a ſpeech which, we aretold, was remarkably well re- 
ceived, At length his diſtingaifhed merit prevailed 
over all the political obftactes to his advancement, and 
placed him, without any efforts or application of his 
own, in that important ſtation which he had hown him- 
felf ſo well qualified to adorn. On the death of arch- 
biſhop Hutton, he was promoted to the fee of Canter- 
bury, and was confirmed at Bow. church, April 21. 
1758; on which occafion our avthors obſerve, that in 
accepting this high and burdenſome ſtation, Dr Secker 
ated on that principle which inflaenced him through 
life ; that he ſacrificed his own eaſe and comfort to con- 
ſiderations of public utility; thar the mere ſecular ad- 
vantages of grandenr were obje&s below his ambition; 
and were, as he knew and felt, but poor compenfations 
for the anxiety and difficulties attending them. He had 
never once through his whole Hfe aſked preferment for 
himſelf, nor ſhown any unbecoming eagerneſs for it: 
and the uſe he made of his newly acquired dignity very 
clearly ſhowed, that rank, and wealth, and power, bad 
in no other light any charms for him; than as they en- 
larged the ſphere of his active and induſtrious bene- 
volence. | Cs HOY BS wt 
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He ſought out and encouraged men of real genius 


"> or extenſive knowledge; be expended 300l. in arran- 


ging and improving the manuſcript-library at Lambeth ; 
and obſerving with concern, that the library of printed 
books in that palace had received no additions fince the 
time of Archbiſhop Tenniſon, he made it his buſineſs 
to collect books in all languages from molt parts of Eu- 
rope at a very great ex pence, with a view of ſupplying 
that chaſm ; which he accordingly did, by leaving them 
to the library at his death, and thereby rendered that 
collection one of the nobleſt and moſt uſeful in the 


kingdom. 

"An deſigns and inſtitutions which tended to advance 
good morals and true religion, he patronized with zeal 
and generofity : he contributed largely to the mainte- 
nance of ſchools for the poor ; to rebuilding or repair- 
ing parſonage houſes and places of worſhip 3 and gave 
no leſs than 6001, towards erecting a chapel in the pa- 
riſh of Lambeth. To the ſociety for promoting Chr iſ- 
tain knowledge he was a liberal benefactor: and to that 
for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts, of which 
he was the preſident, he paid much attention; was con- 
ſtant at all the meetings of its members, even ſometimes 
when his health would but ill permit, and ſuperintended 
their deliberations with conſummate prudence and tem- 

10 
R any publications came to his knowled 
that were manifeſtly calculated to corrupt good morals, 
or ſubvert the foundatiors ot Chriſtianity, he did his 
utmoſt to ſtop the circulation of them; yet the wretch- 
ed authors themſelves he was ſo far from wiſhing to treat 
with any undue rigour, that he has more than once ex- 
tended his bounty to them in diſtreſs. And when their 
writings could not properly be ſuppreſſed (as was too 
oſten - caſe) by lawtul authority, he engaged men of 
abilities to anſwer them, and rewarded them for their 
trouble. His attention was everywhere. Even the 
falſehoods and miſrepreſentation of writers in the newſ- 
papers, on religious or eccleſiaſtical ſubjects, he general- 
ly took care to have contradicted; and when they ſeem- 
ed likely to injure, in any material degree, the cauſe of 
virtue and religion, or the reputation of eminert and 
worthy men, he would ſometimes take the trouble of 
anſwering them himſelf. One inſtance of this kind, 
which does him honour, and deſerves mention, was his 
defence of Bithop Butler, who, in a pamplet publiſh- 
ed in 1767, was accuſed of having died a Papiſt. The 
conduct which he obſerved towards the ſeveral diviſions 
and denominations of Chriſtians in the kingdom was 
ſuch as ſhewed his way of thinking to be truly liberal 
and catholic. 'The dangerous ſpirit of popery, indeed, 
he thought ſhould always be kept under proper legal 
reſtraints, on account of its natural oppoſition not only 
to the religious but the civil rights of mankind. He 
therefore obſerved its movements with care, and exhort- 
ed his clergy to do the fame, eſpecially thoſe who were 
ſituated in the midſt of Roman Catholic families ; 
againſt whoſe influence they were charged to be upon 
their guard, and were furniſhed with proper books or 
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inſtructions for that purpoſe. He took all fit opportn- Sccker. 


nities of combating the-errors of the church of Rome 
in his own writings (A); and the beſt an(wers that were 
publiſhed to ſome of the late bold apologies for popery 
were written at his inſtance, and under his direction. 

With the Diſſenters his Grace was ſincerely defirous 
of cultivating a good underſtanding. He conſidered 
them, in general, as a conſcientious and valuable claſs 
of men. With ſome of the moſt eminent of them, 
Watts, Doddridge, Leland, Chandler, Lardner, he 
maintained an intercourſe of friend{hip or civility, By 
the moit candid and conſiderate part of them he was 
highly reverenced and eſteemed; and to ſuch among 
them as needed help he ſhowed no leſs kindneſs and li- 
berality than to thoſe of his own communion. 

Nor was his concern for the proteſtant cauſe confined 
to his own country. He was well known as the great 
patron and protector of it in various parts of Europe; 
from whence be had frequent applications for aſſiſtance, 
which never failed of being favourably received. To 


ſeveral foreign Proteſtants he allowed penſions, to others 


he gave occaſional relief, and to ſome of their univerſi- 
ties was an annual benefactor. 

In public affairs, his Grace acted the part of an honeſt 
citizen, and a worthy member of the Britiſh legitlature. 
From his firſt entrance into the houſe of Peers, bis 
parliamentary conduct was uniformly upright and noble. 
He kept equally clear from the extremes of factious pe- 
tulance and ſervile dependence; never wantonly thwart- 
ing adminiſtration from motives of party zeal or private 
pique, or perſonal attachment, or a paſſion fer popula- 
rity : nor yet going every length with every miniſter 
from views of intereſt or ambition. He admired and 
loved the conſtitution of his country, and wiſhed to 
preſerve it unaltered and unimpaired. So long as a due 
regard to this was maintained, he thought it his duty to 


ſupport the meaſures of government ; but whenever they 


were evidently inconſiſtent with the public welfare, he 
oppoſed them with freedom and firmneſs. Yet his op- 
polition was always tempered with the utmoſt fidelity, 
reſpect, and decency, to the excellent pri:ce upon the 
throne ; and the moiſt candid allowances for the una- 
voidable errors and infirmities even of the very beſt mi- 
niſters, and the peculiarly difficult ſituation of thoſe who 
govern a free and high- ſpirited people. He ſeldom 
ipoke in parliament, except where the intereſts of re- 
ligion and virtue ſeemed to require it; but whenever 
he did, he ſpoke with propriety and ſtreugth, and was 
heard with attention and deference. Though he never 
attached himielf blindly to any ſet of men, yet his chief 
political connections were with the late Duke of New- 
caſtle and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. To theſe he 
principally owed his advancement ; and he had the good 
fortune to live long enough to ſhow his gratitude to 
them or their deſcendants. 

During more than ten years that Dr Secker enjoyed 
the ſee of Canterbury, he rehded conſtantly at his 
archiepiſcopal houſe at Lambeth. A few months be- 
tore his death, the dreadtul pains he felt had compell:d 
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(4) See particularly his ſermons on the rebellion in 1745; on the Proteſtant working ſchools in Wind; on 
the 5th of November,; and a great number of occaſional paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, in various paits of 


bis lectures, ſermons, and other works. 
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to his life. - | 
His Grace had been for many years ſubje& to the 
gout, which, in the latter part of his life, returned with 
more frequency and violence, and did not 85 off in a 
regular manner, but left the parts affected for a long 
time very weak, and was ſucceedea by pains in different 
parts of the body. About a year and a halt before he 
died, after a fit of the gout, he was attacked with a 
pain in the arm, near the ſhoulder, which having conti- 
nued about 12 months, a ſimilar pain ſeized the upper 
and outer part of the oppoſite thigh, and the arm ſoon 
became eaſier. "This was much more grievous than the 
former, as it quickly diſabled him from walking, and 
kept him in almoſt continual rorment, except when he 
was in a reclining poſition, During this time he had 


two or three fits of the gont ; but neither the gout ner 


the medicines alleviated theſe pains, which, with the 
want of exerciſe, brought him into a general bad habit 
of body. 

On Saturday July 30, 1768, he was ſeized, as he 
ſat at dinner, with a ticknels at his ſtomach. He re- 
covered beſore night; but the next evenirg, while his 
phylicians were attending, and his ſervants railing him 
on his couch, he ſuddenly cried out that his thigh-bone 
was broken. The ſhock was ſo violent, that the ſervants 
perceived the couch to thake under him, and the pain 
ſo acute and unexpected, that it overcame the firmneſs 
he ſo remarkably poſſeſſed. He lay for ſome time in 
great agonies; but when the ſurgeons arrived, and diſ- 
covered with certainty that the bone was broken, he 
was perteGily reſigned, and never afterwards aſked a 
queſtion about the event. A ſever ſoon enſued. On 
"Tueſday he became lethargic, and continued fo till 
about five o'clock on Wedneſday afternoon, when he 
expired with great calmneſs, in the 75th year of his 
age. | 
> On examination, the thigh-bone was found to be ca- 


rious about four inches in- length, and at nearly the- 


ſame diſtance ſrom its head. The diſeaſe took its riſe 
from the internal part of the bone, and had to entirely 
- Ceſtroyed its ſubſtance, that nothing remained at the 
part where it was broken but a portion of its outward 
integument; and even this had many perforations, one 
f which was large enough to admit two fingers, and 
was filled with a fungous ſubſtance ariſing from within 
the bone. There was no appearance of matter about 
e caries, and the ſurrounding parts were in a ſound 
ſtate. It was apparent that the torture which he un- 
derwent during the gradual corroſion of this bone muſt 
have been inexpreſſibly great. Out of tenderneſs to his 
tamily he ſeldom made any complaints to them, but to 
his phy ficians he frequently declared his pains were ſo 
excruciating, that unleſs ſome relief could be procured 
he thought it would be impoſſible for human nature to 
jupport them long. Yet he bore them for upwards of 
fix months with aſtoniſhing patience and fortitude ; ſat 
up generally the greater part of the day, admitted his 
particular friends to ſee him, mixed with his family at 


the uſual hours, ſometimes with his uſual cheerfulneſs;. 


and except ſome very flight defets of memory, retain- 


ed all his faculties and ſenſes in their full vigour till 


'within a few days of his death. He was buried, - pur- 
{vant to his own direction, in a covered paſſage, lead- 
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cker. him to think of trying the Bath waters; but that de- 
agu was ſtopped by the fatal accident which put an end 


S'E'C 
ing from a private door of che palace to the north door 


of beth church; and he forbade any monument or 
epitaph to be placed over him. | 

By his will he appointed the Rey. Dr Daniel Bur. 
ton, canon of Chriſt-church, and Mrs Catherine Tal- 
bot, already mentioned in the courſe of theſe memoirs, 
his executors ; and left 13,000 l. in truſt to the Drs 
Porteous and Stinton, his chaplains; to pay the intereſt 
thereof to Mrs Talbot and her daughter during their 
joint lives, or the life of the ſurvivor; and after the 
deceaſe of both thoſe ladies, 11,0001. of ' the ſaid 
13,000 l. are to be transferred to charitable purpoſes ; 
amongſt which are 1000 1. to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel, and 1000 l. to the ſame ſociety 
for a biſhop or biſhops in the king's dominions in 
America, | 

The following deſcription is given of his perſon : He 
was tall and comely ; in the carly part of his life flen- 
der, and rather conſumptive ; but as lie advanced in 
years his conſtitution gained ſtrength, and his ſize in- 
creaſed, yet never to a degree of corpulency that was 
diſproportionate or troubleſome. | 

The dignity of his form correſponded with the great- 
neſs of his mind, and inſpired at all times reſpe&t and 
awe ; but peculiarly ſo when he was engaged in any of 
the more ſolemn functions of religion, into which he 
entered with ſuch devout earneſtnels, and warmth, with 
ſo juit a conſciouſneſs of the place he was in, and the 
buſineſs he was about, as ſeemed to raiſe him above him- 
ſelf, and added new liſe and ſpirit to the natural grace- 
fulneſs of his appearance. 2 

His countenance was open, ingenuous, and expreſſive 
of every thing right. It varied eaſily with his ſpirits 
and his feelings, ſo as to be a faithſul interpreter of his 
mind, which was incapable of the leaſt diſſimulation. It 
could ſpeak dejection, and, on occaſion, anger, very 
ſtrongly; but when it meant to ſhow pleaſure or appro- 
bation, it ſoftened into a moſt gracious ſmile, and dit- 
fuſed over all his features the moſt benevolent and re- 
viving complacency that can be imagined. 

SECOMLE, in natural hiſtory the name of a ge- 
nus of toſſils of the claſs of ſeptariz ; the characters of 
which are, That they are bodies of a duſky hue; di- 
vided, by ſepta or partitions of a ſparry matter, into 
ſeveral more or leſs regular portions ; of a moderately 
firm texture; not giving fire with ſteel ; but ferment- 
ing. with acid menſtrua, and eafily calcining. The 
feptariz of this genus are of all others. the moſt com- 
mon, and are what have been known by the little ex- 
preſſive or miſtaken names of the waxen vein, or ludus 
Helmontii.. We have many fpecies of theſe bodies 
common among us. Of the whitiſh or brownith, we 
have thirteen ;. of the yellowiſh five; and of the ferru- 
ginous ones four. | 
SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. the Goth 
part of a prime or minute, whether of a degree or of 
an hour.. a 
- SECOND) in muſic, one of the muſical intervals; be- 
ing only the difference between any ſound and the next 
neareſt ſound, whether above or below it. 

Szconp Majer, in muſic. See IxTERX VAL. 

Szcond Minor, in muſic. See InTERvaAL. 

Szconn Sight, in Erſe called Taiſch, is a mode of 
ſeeing ſuperadded to that which nature generally be- 
ſtows. This gift or faculty, which is neither voluntary 

nor 


— 


| 


Second, 
— 


Second - 
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nor conſtant, is in general rather troubleſome than agree- 
able to the poſſeſſors of it, who are chiefly found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, thoſe of 
the Weſtern Iſles, of the Iſle of Man, and of Ireland. 
It is an impreſſion made either by the mind upon the 
eye, or by the eye vpon the mind, by which things di- 
ſtant or future are perceived, and ſeen as if they were 

reſent, A man on a journey far from home falls from 
his horſe; another, who is perhaps at work about the 


heuſe, ſees him bleeding on the ground, commonly with 


a landſcape of the place where the accident befals him. 
Another ſeer, driving home his cattle, or wandering in 
idleneſs, or muſing in the ſunſhine, is ſuddenly ſurpriſed 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral pro- 
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the waters is apt to raiſe in a lonely rei 
echoes and rocks and caverns; the groteſque and 
ghaſtly appearance of ſuch a landſcape. by the light of 
the moon: objects like theſe diffuſe à gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with occaſion- 
al and ſocial merriment, but cannot fail to tincture the 
thoughts of a native in the hour of filence and ſolitude. 
It theſe people, notwithſtanding their reformation in 
* ns and more frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, 
do ſtill retain many of their old ſuperſtitions, we need 
not doubt but in former times they muſt have been much 
more enſlaved to the horrors of imagination, when beſet 
with the bugbears of Popery and Paganiſm. Moſt of 


their ſuperſtitions are ot a melancholy caſt. That of 


full of Second. 


whom, if he knows them, he relates the names; if he 


ceſſion, and counts the mourners or attendants, of. ſecond fight, by which ſome are ſtill ſuppoſed to he hannt- 
ed, is conſidered by themſelves as a mi: fortune, on ac- 
count of the many dreadful images it is ſaid to obtrude 
upon the fancy. It is ſaid that ſome of the Alpine re- 
roms do likewiſe lay claim to a fort of ſecond fight. 

or 18 it wonderful, that perſons of a lively imagination, 
immured in deep ſolitude, and ſurrounded with the ſtu- 
pendous ſcenery of clouds, precipices, and torrents, 
thould dream (even when they think themſelves awake) 
of thoſe few ſtriking ideas with which their lonely lives 
are diverſiſied: of corpſes, funeral proceſſions, and other 
ſubjects of terror; or of marriages, and the arrival of 
3 and ſuch like matters of more agreeable curi- 
oſity. 

Let it be obſerved alfo, that the ancient Highland- 
ers of Scotland had hardly any other way cf ſupport- 
ing themſelves than by hunting, fiſhing, or war ; pro- 
fethions that are continually expoſed to fatal acciden's. 
And hence, no doubt, additional horrors would often 
haunt their ſclitude, and a deeper gloom overſhadow 
1 even of the hardieſt native. 

A ſuthcient evidence can hardly be found for the re- 
ality of the ſecond fight, or at leaſt of what is commonly 
underſtood by that term. A treatiſe on the ſubject 
was publiſhed in the year 1762, in which many tales 
were told of perſons whom the author believed to have 
been favoured, or haunted, with theſe illuminations ; 
but moſt of the tales were trifling and ridiculous : and 
the whole work betrayed, on the part of the compiler, 
ſuch extreme credulity, as could not fail to prejudice 
many readers again{ his ſyſtem. 

That any of theſe viſionaries are apt to be ſwayed 
in their declarations by ſiniſter views, we will not ſay; 
but this may be ſaid with confidence, that none but ig- 
norant people pretend to be gitted in this way. And 
in them it may be nothing more, perhaps, than ſhort 
fits of ſudden ſleep or drowſineſs, attended with lively 
dreams, and ariſing from ſome bodily diforder, the eſ- 
ſect of idleneſs, low ſpirits, or a gloomy imagination. 
For it is admitted, even by the moſt credulous High- 
landers, that as knowledge and induſtry are propagat- 
ed in their country, the ſecond fight difappears in pro- 
portion, and nobody ever laid claim to the faculty who 
was much employed in the intercourſe of ſocial life (a) 
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knows them not, he can deſcribe the dreſſes. Things 
diſtant are ſeen at the inſtant when they happen. 

Of things future, Johnſon ſays that he knows no rule 
pretended to for determining the time between the ſight 
and the event; but we are informed by Mr Groſe, that 
in general the time of accompliſhment bears ſome rela- 
tion to the time of the day in which the impreflions are 
received, Thus viſions ſeen early in the morning (which 
ſeldom happens) will be much ſooner accomplithed than 
thoſe appearing at noon ; and thoſe ſeen at noon will 
take place in a much ſhorter time than thoſe happening 
at night; ſometimes the accompliſhment of the laſt does 
not fall out within a year or more. 

Theſe viſions are not confined to folemn or important 
events; nor is it true, as is commonly reported, that to 
the ſecond fight nothing is preſented but phantoms of 
evil. The future viſit of a mountebank, or piper; a 
plentiful draught of fiſh; the arrival of common travel. 
lers; or, if poſſible, till more trifling matters than thele, 
—are foreſeen by the ſeers. A gentleman told Dr John- 
ſon, that when he had once gone far from his own ifland 
one of bis labouring ſervants predicted his return, and 
deſcribed the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home; and which had been, without any pre- 
vious deſign, occalionally given him. 

As many men eminent for ſcience and literature 
have admitred the reality of this apparently uſeleſs gitt, 
we ſhall, without interpoſing our own opinion, give the 
reflections of two of the firſt characters of the age upon 
it, and leave our readers to form their own judgment. 
By Dr Beattie of Aberdeen it is thus accounted for. 
The Highlands of Scotland are a pictureſque but a 
melancholy country. Long tracts of mountainous de- 
ſert, covered with dark heath, and often obſcured by 
miſty weather; narrow valleys, thinly inhabited, and 
bounded by precipices reſounding with the fall of tor- 
rents; a ſoil ſo rugged, and a climate ſo dreary, as in 
many parts to admit neither the amuſements of paſ- 
turage nor the labours of 8 the mourniul 
daſhing of waves along the friths and lakes that inter- 
ſect the country; the portentous noiſesd which every 
change of the wind and every increaſed diminution of 


* 
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(4) This, however, is denied by Johnſon, who affirms that the Islanders of all degrees, whether of rank cr 
under ſtanding, univerſally admit it except the miniſters, who, according to bim, reject it. in conſequence of a ſy- 
ſtem, againſt conviction. He affirms, too, that in 1773 there was in the Hebrides a ſecond-ſighted gentleman, 
who complained of the terrors to which he was expoſed. 
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elf fo, during thoſe fits of dofing ; that they ſhould 
come on ſuddenly, and while one is engaged in ſome 
buſineſs. The ſame —_ happens to perſons much 
fatigued, or long kept awake, who frequently fall aſſee 

ſor # moment, or for a long ſpace, while they — 
ing or walking, or riding on horſeback. Add but a 
lively dream to this ſlamber, and (which is the frequent 
effect of diſeaſe) take away the conſciouſneſs of having 
heen aſleep, and a ſuperſtitions man may eaſily miſtake 
his dream for a waking viſion z which, however, is foon 
forgotten when no ſubſequent occurrence recalls it to 
his memory; but which, if it ſhall be thought to re- 
ſemble any future event, exalts the poor dreamer into a 
Highland Propher. This conceit makes him more re- 
clufe and more melancholy than ever; and fo feeds his 
diſeaſe, and multiplies his viſions ; which, if they are not 
diſſipated by bufineſs or ſociety, may continue to haunt 
him as long as he lives; and which, in their progreſs 
through the neizhbourhood, receive ſome new tinctures 
of the marvellous from every mouth that promotes their 
circulation. As to the prophetical nature of this ſe- 
cond ſight, it cannot be admitted at all. That the De- 
ity ſhould work a miracle in order to give intimation 
of the frivolous things that theſe tales are made up of, 
the arrival of a ſtranger, the nailing of a coſſin, or the 
colour of a ſuit of clothes; and that theſe intimations 
ſhould be given for no end, and to thoſe perſons only 
who are idle and ſolitary, who ſpeak Gaelic, or who live 


among mountains and deſerts —is like nothing in nature 


or providence that we are acquainted with; and muſt 
therefore, unleſs it were confirmed by ſatisfactory proof 
(which is not the caſe), be rejected as abſurd and in- 
credible. | 

Theſe viſions, ſuch as they are, may reaſonably 
enough be aſcribed to a diſtempered fancy. And that 
in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams, certain ap- 
prarances ſhould, on ſome rare occaſions, reſemble cer- 
tain events, is to be expected from the laws of chance; 
and ſeems to have in it nothing more marvellous or ſu- 
pernat.ral, than that the parrot, who deals out his ſcur- 
rilities at random, ſhould ſometimes happen to ſalute the 
paſſenger by his right appellation. 

To the confidence of theſe objections Dr Johnſon re- 
plies, that by preſuming to determine what is fit, and 
what is beneficial, they preſuppoſe more knowledge of 
the univerſal ſyſtem than man has attained ; and there- 
fore depend apon principles too complicated and exten- 
five for our comprehenfion ; and that there can be no 
ſecurity in the conſequence when the premiſes are not 
underitood ; that the ſecond fight is only wonderful be- 
cauſe it is rare, for, conſidered in itſelf, it involves no 
more difficulty than dreams, or perhaps than the regu- 
lar exerciſe of the cogitative faculty ; that a general opi- 
nion of communicative impulſes, or viſionary repreſenta- 
tions, has prevailed in all ages and all nations; that par- 
ticular inſtances have been given with ſuch evidence, as 
neither Bacon nor Bayle has been able to reſiſt ; that 
ſudden impreſſions, which the event has verified, have 
been felt by more than own or publiſh them ; that the 
fecond ſight of the Hebrides implies only the local fre- 
gaency of a power, which is nowhere totally unknown; 
and that where we are unable to decide by antecedent 
reaſon, we mult be content to yield to the force of teſ-. 
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Second. Nor is it at all extraordinary, that one ſhould have the 
— — appearance of being awake, and ſhould even think one's 


SEC 


ti + By pretenſions to ſecond. ſight, no profit was 
— or gained. It is an involuntary affection, 
in which neither hope nor fear are known to have any 
part. Thoſe who profeſs to feel it do not boaſt of it 
as a privilege, nor are conſidered by others as advanta- 
1 niſbed. They have no temptation, to 
teign, and their hearers have no motive to encourage 

1 ure. | ”* 

Stconp Terms, in algebra, thoſe where the unknown 
quantity. bas a degree of power leſs than it bas in the 
term where it is raiſed to the higheſt, The art of 
throwing theſe ſecond terms out of an equation, that 
is, of forming a new equation where they have no place, 
8 ingenious and uſeful inventions in all 

ebra. | X 

SECONDARY, in general, ſomething that acts as 
ſecond or in iubordination to another. | 

Szconparr, or Secundary, an officer who acts as ſe- 
cond or next to the chief officer. Such are the ſecond- 
aries of the courts of king's bench and common pleas ; 
the ſecondaries of the compters, who are next the ſhe- 
riffs of London in each of the two compters : two ſe- 
ſecondaries of the pipe; ſecondaries to the remembran- 
cers, &c, # 44 | 

SECONDARY Circles of the Ecliptic are circles of longi 
tude of the ſtars ; or circles which, paſſing through Ge 
poles of the ecliptic, are at right angles to the ecliptic. 
See Circits of Latitude. 

SECONDARY Dualiticr of Bodies. Se Msrarursics, 
no 153. 

SECONDAT. See MoxTz8qQuizv. 

SECRETARIES sus, the falco ſerpentarius and 
ſagittarius of Linozus, but claſſed by Latham under 
the genus VuLTUR ;. which ſee. 

SECRETARY, an officer who, by his maſter's 
orders, writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, 
which he renders authentic by his ſignet. Of theſe 
chere are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of ſtate, 
who are officers that bave under their management and 


direction the moſt important affairs of the government, 


and are obliged conitantly to attend on the executive : 
they receive and diſpatch whatever comes to their 
bands, either from the cabinet, the army, private 
grants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as likewiſe petitions 
to the ſovereign, which, when read, are returned to 
them: all which they diſpatch according to the king's 
direction. They have authority to commit perſons a 


treaſon, and other offences againſt the ſtate, as conſer- 


vators of the peace at common law, or as juitices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom, They are members of 
the privy-council, which is ſeldom or never held with- 
out one of them being preſent, As to the buſineſs and 
correſpondence in all parts of that kingdom, it is manag- 
ed by either of the ſecretaries without any diſtindion; 
but with reſpe& to foreign affairs, the buſineſs is divi- 
ded into two provinces or departments, the ſouthern 
and the northern, comprehending all the kingdoms and 
ſtates that have any intercourſe with Great Britain; 
each ſecretary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, 
and making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral princes and 


ſtates comprehended in his province. Ireland and the 


Plantations are under the direction of the elder ſecreta- 
ry, who has the ſouthern province, which alſo compre- 
hends France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Turkey; the northern province includes the Low Coun- 

f tries, 


Secr 
etary, 
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y, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Muſ 

covy. Each of the ſecretaries has an apartment in all 

royal h „ both for their own accommodation 

their officers; they have alſo a table at the — 
charge, or elſe board- wages. The two ſecretaries 

tai er ſecretaries, and-one chief 


tranſlators, all wholly depending on them. To che ſe · 
cretaries of ſtate scnſtody, of that ſeal properly 
called the furt, and the direQion of two other offices, 


er, and the other the fignet 
In addition to Gs he is at prefent N a ow. 
tary for the war department, whoſe office mult be tem- 
porary. 2. Secretary of an embaſſy, a perſon attending an 
ambaſſador, for writing diſpatches relating to the nego- 
ciation. There ts à great difference between the ſecreta- 
ry of an embaſſy and the ambaſſador*s ſecretary ; the 
laſt being a domeſtic or menial of the ambaſſador, and 
the firſt a ſervant or miniſter of the prince. 3. The ſe- 
cretary of war, an officer of the war-office, who has two 
chief clerks under him, the laſt of which is the ſecreta- 
ry's meſſenger. There are alſo fecretaries in moſt of 
the other offices. 5 

SECRETION, in the animal economy. See Pur 
$10LOGY, fe. VI. N. 

SECT, a collective term, comprehending all ſuch as 
follow the doctrines and opinions of ſome famous divine, 
philofopher, &c. 

SECTION, m general, denotes a part of a divided 


thing, or the diviſion itſelf. Such, particularly, are 
the ſubdiviſions of a chapter; called alſo paragraphs 


and articles : the mark of a ſe&ion is F. 


SecT10N, in geometry, denotes a ſide or farface of 
a body or fizure cut off by another ; or the place where 
lines, planes, &c, cut each other. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle com- 
prehended between two radn and the arch; oritis a 
mixed 48 formed by two radii and the arch of 
a circle. 

SecTror, is alſo u mathematical inſtrument, of great 
uſe in finding the proportion between quantities of the 
ſame kind : as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſur- 
faces, &c. whence the French call it the compaſs of pro- 
portion. The great advantage of the ſector above the 
common ſcales, &c. is, that it is made ſo as to fit all ra- 
dit and all ſeales. By the lines of chords, fines, &c. 
on the ſector, we have lines of chords, fines, &c. to any 
radius betwixt the length and breadth of the ſector when 
open. | 

The real inventor of this valuable inſtrument is un- 
known; yet of fo much merit has the invention appeared, 
that it was claimed by Galileo, and diſputed by nations. 

The ſector is founded on the fourth propoſition of 
the ſixth book of Euclid ; where it is demonſtrated, 
that fimilar triangles have their homologous fides pro- 
portional. An idea of the theory of its conſtruction 
may be conceived thus. Let the lines B, AC (Plate 
CCCCXLVIIL. fg. 5.) repreſent the legs of the ſeRor ; 
and AD, AE, two equal ſections from the centre: if, 
now the points CB and DE be connected, the lines CB 
and DE will be parallel ; therefore the triangles ADE, 
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ACB. will be ſimilar ; and 
DE, AB, and BC, propo 
DE:: AB: BC: whence, if AD be the half, third or 
fourth part of AB; DE will be a half, third, or fourth 
part of CB: and the ſame holds of all the reſt. If, 
therefore, AD be the chord, fine, or tangent, of any 
number of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the 
fame to the radius BC. | 


2 
Deſcription of the Seflor. The inftrument conſiſts of Deſcribed. 


two rulers or legs, of braſs or ivory, or any other mat- 
ter, repreſenting the radii, moveable round an axis or 
joint, the middle of which expreſſes the centre; whence 
are drawn on the faces of the rulers ſeveral ſcales, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and double. 

The double ſcales, or lines graduated upon the faces 
of the inſtrument, and which are to be uſed as ſectoral 
lines, proceed from the centre; and are, 1. Two ſcales 
of equal parts, one on each leg, marked Lin. or l. each 
of theſe ſcales, from the great extenſiveneſs of its nie, 
is called the ſine of lines. 2. Two lines of chords mark- 
ed cno. orc, 3. Two lines of ſecants marked sk. 
or s. A line of polygons marked rot. Upon the 
other face the ſeRoral lines are, 1. Two lines of fines 
marked six. or s. 2. Two lines of tangents marked 
TAN. Or T. 3. Between the lines of tangents and fines 
there is another line of tangents to a leſſer radius, to 
ſupply the defect of the former, and extending from 459 
to 759, marked 7. 

Each pair of theſe lines (except the line of poly- 
gons) is ſo adjuſted as to make equal angles at the 
centre; and conſequently at whatever diſtance the ſec- 
tor be opened, the angles will be always reſpectively 
equal. That is, the diſtance between 10 and 10 on 
the line of lines, will be equal to 60 and 60 on the line 
of chords, go and go on the line of fines, and 45 and 

5 on the line of tangents. 

Beſides the feftoral ſeales, there are others on each 
face, placed parallel to the outward edges, and uſed as 
thoſe of the common plane ſcale. 1. Theſe are a line of 
inches. 2. A line cf latitudes. 3. A line of hours. 
4. A line of inclination of meridians, 5. A line of 
chords. Three logarithmic ſcales, namely, one of num- 
bers, one of fines, and one of tangents ; theſe are uſed 
when the ſector is fully opened, the legs forming one 
line (4). ; 


The value of the diviſions on moſt of the lines are To 4 
determined by the figures adjacent to them; theſe pro- and eſti- 
which conſtitute the diviſions of the firſt mate the 
diviſions on 
the diviſions on the line of lines, that are diſtinguiſhed 1 N 


ceed by tens, 
order, and are numbered accordingly ; but the value ot 


by figures, is entirely arbitrary, and may repretent any 
value that is given to them; hence the figures 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. may denote either 10, 20, 30, 40, or 100, 200, 
300, 400, and ſo on. 

The line of lines is divided into ten equal parts, num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, to 10; theſe may be called divifions of the 
firft order ; each of theſe are again ſubdivided into 10 
ether equal parts, which may be called divifions of the ſe- 
cond order ; each of theſe is divided into two equal parts, 
forming divifions of the third order. The diviſions on 
all the ſcales are contained between four parallel lines; 

th. ſe 


„ 
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directions. 


(4) The lines are placed in different orders on different 
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ſectors, but they may eaſily be found by theſe gene« 


— the fides AD, Sector. 
rtional ; that is, as AD: 9 
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gector. thoſe of the fir ſt order extend to the moſt diſtant; thoſe line to the giren multiplicator 3 open the ſector till Sector. 
o of the third to the leaſt ; thoſe of the ſecond to the inter- you fit that lateral diſtance to the parallel of x and 1, == 
mediate parallel. Wt: 7 or io and.10, and keep the ſector in that diſpoſition ; 
When the whole line of lines repreſents 100, the di · then take in the compaſſes the parallel diſtance of the 
viſions of the firſt order, or thoſe, to which the figures multiplicand, which diſtance, meaſured laterally on the 


are annexed, repreſent, tens ; thofe of the ſecond order ſame ne, will gixe the product required. Thus, Jup- 
units ; thofe of the third order the halves of theſe units. Poe ie ured to find the product of 8 multi- 

It the whole line repreſent ten, then the diviſions of — | s the lateral diſtance from. the centre 
the firſt order axe units; thoſe of the ſecond tenths; the of the lin to g in Jour compaſſes, ig. place one ſoot | 


third twentieths. 


wor + 


In the line of tangentsj"ehe, divifon ns to Which the "exrend\the-othe 24 
numbers are aſhxedyare — mn; om. by thoſe dor till you. bt t 


numbers. Every fitth degree. is denoted by a hne me- 
hat longer than the reſt; between every number and 
cach fiſth degree, there are ſour diviſions, longer than 


che intermediate adjacent ones, theſe are whole de- 


4 
Diviſion of 
a given line 
by the line 
of equal 
parts. 


5 


To mea» 
fare the pe- 


rimeter of 


a polygon 


Subtrac- 
tion. 


Mulipli- 


cation, 


grees; the ſhorter ones, or thoſe of the third order, are 


is lateral diſt ance to the: parallel of 


other ; and that extent, meaſured laterally, will give the 
product required. 


in the beginning of the. diviſions, and,. 
along dhe line . Open the ſec-, 
and 1 or 10 and fo. Then take the parallel Hf ET A 
of 8, the multiplicand ; i. e. extend the compaſſes from 
3, in this line, on one leg, to 8 in the ſame line on the 


4- minutes. | 5. To divide by the line of equal parts on the ſec- "OM : 
From the centre, to 60 degrees, the line of ſines is tor. Extend the compaſſes laterally from the begin- general, | 


divided like the line of tangents, from 60 to 703 it is 
divided only to every degree, from 70 to 80, to . 


two degrees, from 80 to 90; the diviſion muſt be eſti- 


mated by the eye. | 
The div iſions on the line of chords are tg be eſtima-- 
ted in the ſame manner as the tangents. LT 
The lefler line of tangents is graduated=everyaiwo 
degrees, from 45 to 50; but from 50 0 
degree; from 60 to the end, to half degrees == 
The line of ſecants from o tp 10 is to be f 
by the eye; from 20 to 50, it & divided to every two 
degrees; from 50 to 60. to every degree; from 60 
che end to every half degree. - | 
Uſe of the Line of Equal Parts on the Sherog. 1. To 
divide a given line into any number of equal parts, 
ſuppoſe ſeven. Take the given line in your compalles ; 
and ſetting one foot in a diviſion ot equal parts, that 
may be divided by ſeven, for example 70, whoſe ſe- 
venth part is 10, open the ſector till the other point 
fall exactly on 70, in the ſame line on the ether leg. 
In this diſpoſition, applying one point of the compaſſes 
to 10 in the ſame line; ſhut them till the other fall in 
10 in the ſame line on the other leg, and this opening 
will be the ſeventh part of the given line. Nate, if 
the line to be divided be too long to be applied to the 
legs of the ſector, divide only one half or one fourth 
by ſeven, and the double or quadruple thereof will be 
the ſeventh part of the whole. 1 | 
2. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a. poly- 
gon, one of which contains a given number of equal 
parts. Take the given line in your compaſſes, and ſet 
it parallel, upon the line of equal parts, to the num- 
ber on each leg expreſſing its 1-ngth. The ſector re- 
maining thus, ſet off the length of each of the other 
lines parallel to the former, and the number each of 
them falls on will expreſs its length. EE 
3. A right line being given, and the number of 
parts it cont ins, ſuppoſe 120, to take from it a-thorter 
line, containing any number of the ſame parts, ſuppoſe 
25 Take the given line in your compaſſes, open the 
ſector till the two feet fall on 120 on each leg then 
will che diſtance between 25 on one leg, and the ſame 
number on the other, give the line required. — 


4. To mul: ply by the lin of equal parts on the 


ſector. Take the lateral diſtance from the centre of the 


. ͤ—! — 


they 


= Uſe of the Line of Ghords on the. SzcTos. 


ning of the line to 1, and open the ſector till you fir 
extent to the parallel of the diviſor ; then take 
paralleFdiſtance of the dividend, which extent, mea- 


| ſured in a lateral dipeRtion, will give the quotient re- 


quired. Thus, ſuppoſe it was required to divide 36 


- by 4; extend the compaſſes laterally, the beginning of 
the line to 1, and fit to that extent the parallel, of , 
the diviſor; then extend the compaſſes parallel, from 


* = 


| 36 n de 5 3508 th=other, and that extent, mea- 
y, 


ared laterally, will give g, the quotient required. 


9 


6 Proportion by the line of equal parts. Make the Proportion. 


lateral diitance of the {ſecond termthe parallel diſtance of 
the firſt term, the parallel diſtance of the third term is 
the fourth proportional. Example. To find a fourth 


proportional to 8, 4, and 6, take the lateral diſtance of 


4, and make it the parallel diſtance of 8; then the pa- 


rallel diſtance of 6, extended from the centre, ſhall reach 


to che fourth proportional 3. 

In the ſame manner, a third proportional is ſound to 
two numbers. Thus, to find a third proportional to 
8 and 4, the ſector remaining as in the former example, 
the parallel diſtance of 4, extended from the centre, 
ſhall reach to the third proportional 2. In all theſe 
caſes, if the number to be made-a-parallel diſtance be 
too great for the ſector, ſome aliquot part of it is to be 
taken, and the anſwer.is to be multiplied by the num- 
ber by which the firſt number was divided. 


1. To open I ine 


10 
of 


the ſector ſo as the two lines of chords may make an chords. 


angle or number of degrees, ſuppoſe 40. Take the di- 
ſtance from the joint to 40, the number of the degrees 


propoſed, on the line of chords; open the ſector till the 
diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be equal to the 


given diltance of 40; then will the two lines on the ſec- 
tor form an angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 


2. The ſector being opened, to find the degrees of 


its aperture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay 
it off on the li of chords from the centre; the num- 
ber whereon it terminates will ſhow the degrees, &c. 
required. GR 3 

3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the cir- 
cumference of a circle. Open the ſector till the di- 
ſtance between 60 and 60 be equal in the radius of the 
given circle : then take the parallel extent of the chord 
of the number of degrees on each leg of the ſector, and 


lay 
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lay it off on the circumference of the given circle. — 


— Hence an regular polygon may be eaſily infcribed in a 


ven circle. 


Uſe of the Line of Polygons on the Sxcror. 1. To in- 
ſcribe a regular polygon in a given circle, Take the 
fmidiameter of the given circle in the compaſſes, and 


adjuſt it to the number 6, on the line of polygons, on 
each leg of the ſector: then, the ſector remaining thus 
opened, take the diſtance of the two equal numbers, 
expreſſing the number of ſides the polygon is to have; 
e. gr. the diſtance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 7 
to 7 for a \heptagon, &c. Theſe diſtances, carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
fo N equal parts. 
2. To deſcribe a regular polygon. e. gr. a penta- 
„on a given right line. Take the length of the 
fine in the compaſſes, and apply it to the extent of 
the number 5, 5, on the lines of polygans. The ſec- 
tor thus opened, upon the ſame lines take the extent 
from 6 to6; this will be the ſemidiameter of the circle 
the polygon is to be inſcribed in. If then, with this 
diſtance, from the ends of the given line, you deſcribe 
two arches ot a circle, their interſection will be the 
centre of the circle, 

3. On a right line, to deſcribe an ifoſceles triangle, 
having the angles at the baſe double that at the ver- 
tex. Open the ſeQor, till the ends of the given line 

fall on 10 and 10 on each leg; then take the diſtance 
from 6 to 6. This will be tlie length of the two equal 
| lides of the triangle. 

Uſe of the Lines of Sines, T angents, and Secants, on the 
Szcrox. By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed on the ſector, 
we have ſcales to ſeveral radii; ſo that having a 
length or radius given, not exceeding the length of the 
ſector when opened, we find the chord, fine, &c. 
thereto : e. gr. Suppoſe the chord, fine, or tangent, 
of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches required; make 
3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the lines 
of chords of the two legs: then will the ſame extent 
reach from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from 
go to go on the line ct the tines on the other fide ; 1o 
that to whatever radius the line of chords is ſet, to the 
. fame are all the others ſet. In this diſpoſition, there- 
tore, if the aperture between 10 and 10, on the lines. 
ol chords, be taken with the compaſles, it will give 
the chord of 10 degrees. If the aperture of 10 and 10 
be in like manner taken on the lines of fines, it will 
be the fine of xo degrees. Laſtly, if the aperture of 10 
and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tan- 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. | 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were re- 


quired ; for the chord, the apperture of half the arch, 


Viz. 35, mult be taken, as before; which diſtance, re- 
peated twice, gives the chord, of 70 degrees. To find 
the tangent of 70 degrees to the ſame radius; the ſmall 
line of tangents mult be uſed, the other only reaching 
to 45 : making, therefore, 3 inches the aperture between 
45 and 45 on the ſmall line; the extent between 70 
and 70 degrees on the ſame, will be the tangent of 70 
degrees to 3 inches radius. 6 

To find the ſecant of an arch, make the gi -en radius 
the aperture between o and o on the lines of ſecants: 
then will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 50, on 
the ſaid lines, give the tangent of 109 or 709. | 


It the converſe of any of theſe things were required, 
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that is, if che radius be required, to which a given Sector, 
line is the ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making Secular. 


SE C 


the given line, if a chord, the aperture on the line of 
chords, between 10 and 10, and then the ſector will 
ſtand at the radius required ; that is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60 on the ſaid line is the radius. If 
the given line were a fine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but 
making it the aperture of the given number cf de- 
grees ; then will the diſtance of go and go on the fines, 
of 45 and 45 on the tangents, of o and o on the ſe- 
cants, be the radius. 
Aſtronomical SzcTox. See AsTronomcArL Sector. 
| Dialing SxcTor. See Diatiing, 
SECULAR, that which felates to affairs of the pre- 
ſent world, in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to 


ſpiritual, eccl:fiaſtical + thus we ſay ſecular power, &c. 


SECULAR, is more peculiarly uſed for a perſon who 
lives at liberty in the world, not ſhut up in a mona- 
ſtery, nor bound by yows, or ſubjected to the particu- 
lar rules of any religious community; in which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to regular. The Romiſh clergy are 
divided into ſecular and regular, of which the latter wie 
bound by monaſtic rules, the former not. 

Secorar Games, in antiquity, folemn games held 
among the-Romans once in an age. Theſe games laſt- 
ed three days and as many nights ; during which time 
ſacrifices were performed, theatrical fhews exhibited, 
with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. The cccaftion 
of theſe games, according to Valerius Maximus, was to 
ſtop the progreſs of a plague. Valerius Publicola was 
the firſt who celebrated them at Rome in the year of 
the city 245. The ſolemnity was as follows: The 
whole world was invited by a herald to a fealt which 
they had never ſeen already, nor ever ſhould fee again. 
Some days before the games began, the quindecen: vi:1 
in the Capitol and the Palatine temple, diſtributzd to 
the people purifying compoſitions, ot various kinds, as 
flambeaus, ſulphur, &c. From hence the populace 
paſſed to Diana's temple on the Aventine mount, with 
wheat, barley, and oats, as an offering. After this,. 
whole nights were ſpent in devotion to the Deſtinics. 
When the time of the games was fully come, the people 
aſſembled. in the Campus Martius, and ſacrificed to ju- 

iter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parcæ, Ceres, 
luto and Proſerpine. On the firſt night of the fe:tt 
the emperor, with the quindecemviri, cauſed three aitars 
to be erected on the banks of the Tiber, which they ſprink- 
led with the blood of three lambs, and then proceeded 
to regular ſacrifice. A ſpace was next marked ou: for 
a theatre, which was illuminated with innumerable 
flambeaus and fires. Here they ſung hymns, and cele- 
brated all kinds of ſports. On the day after, having 
offered victims at the Capitol, they went to the Campus 
Martius, and celebrated ſpcrts to the honour of Apollo 
and Diana. ILheſe laſted till next day, when the noble 
matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, went to 
the Capitol to ſing hymns to Jupiter. On the third day, 
which concluded the ſolemnity, twenty-ſeven boys, and 
as many girls, ſung in the temple of Palatine Apo'lo 
hymns and verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend 
the city to the protection of thoſe deities whom they 
deſigned particularly to honour by their ſacrifices. 
Ihe inimitable Carmen Seculare of Horace was com- 
poſed for this laſt day, in the Secular Cames, hcld by 
Auguſtus. | | . 
T. 
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held every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. 
Valerius Antius, Varro, and Livy, are quoted in ſup- 

of the former opinion: In favour of the latter 
may be produced the quindecemviral regiſters, the edits 
of Auguitus, and the words of Horace in the Secular 


pocm, 
Cetus undenot decies per annor. 


It was a general belief, that the girls who bore a 
part in the ſong ſhould be ſooneſt married ; and that 
the children who did not dance and ſing at the coming 
- Apollo, ſhould die unmarried, and at an early period 
of life. 

Sxcviar Poem, a poem ſung or rehearſed at the ſe- 
cular games; of which kind we have a very fine piece 
among the works of Horace, being a ſapphic ode at the 
end ot his epodes. | 

SECULARIZATION, the act of converting a 
regular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſecular one. 
Almoſt all the cathedral churches were anciently regu- 
lar, that is, the canons were to be religious ; but they 
have been ſince ſecularized. For the ſecularization of 
a regular church, there is required the authority of the 
pope, that of the prince, the biſhop of the place, the 
patron, and even the conſent of the people. Religious 
that want to be releaſed from their vow, obtain briefs 
of ſecularization from the pope. 

SECUNDINES, in anatomy, the ſeveral coats 
or membranes wherein the fo:tus is wrapped up in the 
mother's womb; as the chorion and amnios, with the 
placenta, &c. ; 

SECUNDUS (Joannes Nicolaius), an ele writer 
of Latin poetry, was born at the Hague in the year 
1511, His deſcent was from an ancient and honour- 
able family in the Netherlands; and his father Nicola- 
us Everardus, who was botn in the neighbourhood of 
Middleburg, ſeems to have been high in the favour of 
the emperor Charles V. as he was employed by that 
m-march in ſeveral ſtations of conſiderable importance. 
We find him firſt a member of the grand parliament 
or council of Mechelen, afterwards preſident of the 
ſtates of Holland and Zealand at the Hague, and laſt- 
ly holding a ſimilar office at Mechelen, where he died, 
Auguſt 5, 1532, aged 70. - 

Theſe various employments did not occtipy the whole 
of Everardus's time. Notwithſtanding the multiplicity 
cf bis buſineſs, he found leiſure to cultivate letters with 
great ſucceſs, and even to act as preceptor to his own 

children, who were five ſons and three daughters, 
'They all took the name of Nicolaii from their father ; 
bat on what account our author was called Secundus is 
nut known. It could not be from the order of his 
birth, for he was the youngeſt ſon. Perhaps the name 
was not given bim till he became eminent; and then, 
according to the faſhion of the age, it might have irs 
riſe from ſome pun, ſuch as his being Poetarum nemint 
Secundus. Poetry, however, was by no means the pro- 
ſeſſion which bis fatter wiſhed him to follow, He in- 
tended him tor the law, and when he could no longer 
direct his ſtudies himſelf, placed him under the care of 
Facobus Valeardus. This man is faid to have been every 
way well qualified to diſcharge the important truſt 
which was committed to bim; and he certainly gained 
the affection of his pupil, who, in one of bis poems, 
I 
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Chares V. ot ſeveral eminent perſonages of thoſe times, 


S EC 
It has been much diſputed whether theſe games were mentions the death of Valeardus with every appearance Secas.: 


of unteigned ſorrow. Another tutor was ſoon provi- ww 
ded ; but it does not appear that Secundus devoted 
much of his time 40 legal purſuits. Poetry and the 
ſiſter arts of painting and ſculpture had engaged his mind 
at a very early period; and the imagination on which 
theſe have laid hold, can with difficulty ſubmit to the 
dry Rudy of muſty civilians. Secundus is ſaid to have 
written verſes when. but ten years old; and from the 
vaſt quantity whici he left behind him, we have reaſon 
to conclude. that ſuch writing was his principal employ- 
ment. He found time, however, to. carve figuies of 
all his own family, of his miſtreſſes, of the [emperor 


and of many of his intimate friends; and in the laſt 
edition of his works publiſhed by Scirverius at Leyden, 
1631, there is a print of one of his miſtreſſes with this 
inſcription round it; Varis AMATORIS JULIA SCULPTA 
MANU. 

Secundus having nearly attained the age of twenty 
one, and being determined, as it would ſeem, to comply 
as far as poſſible with the wiſhes of his father, quitted 
Mechelen, and went to France, where at Bourger, a city 
in the Orleanois, he ſtudied the civil law under the cele- 
brated Andreas Alciatur. Alciatus was one of the moſt 
learned civilians of that age; but what undoubtedly 
endeared him much more to our author was his general 
acquaintance with polite literature, and more particular- 
ly his taſte in poetry. Having ſtudied a year under 
this eminent profeſſor, and taken his degrees, Secundus 
returned to Mechelen, where he remained only a very 
few months. In 1533 he went into Spain with warm 
recommendations to the count of Naſſau and other per- 
ſons of high rank; and ſoon afterwards became ſecre- 
tary to the cardinal archbiſhop of Toledo in a depart- 
ment of buſineſs which required no other qualifications 
than what he poſſeſſed in a very eminent degree, a faci- 
lity in writing with elegance the Latin language. It 
was during his reſidence with this cardinal that he wrote 
his Baſia, a ſeries of wanton poems, of which the fifth, 
ſeventh, and ninth carmina of Catullus ſeems to have given 
the hint. Secundus was not, however, a ſervile imitator 
of Catullus. His expreſſions ſeem to be borrowed ra- 
ther from Tibullus and Propertius ; and in the warmth 
of his deſcriptions he ſurpaſſes every thing that has been 
written on ſimilar ſubjects by Catullus, T ibullus, Proper- 
tius, C. Gallus, Ovid, or Horace. 

In 1535 he accompanied the emperor Charles V. to 
the ſiege of Tunis, but gained no laurels as a ſoldier. 
The bardſhips which were endured at that memorable 
ſiege were but little ſuited to the ſoft diſpoſition of a 
votary of Venus and the muſes ; and upon an enterpriſe 
which might have furniſhed ample matter for an epic 
poem, it is remarkable that Secundus wrote nothing 
which has been deemed worthy of preſervation. Ha- 
ving returned from his martial expedition, he was ſent 
by the cardinal to Rome to congratulate the pope 
upon the ſucceſs of the emperor's arms; but was taken 
ſo ill on the road, that he was not able to complete his 
journey, He was adviſed to ſeek, without a moment's 
delay, the benefit of his native air : and that happily 
recovered him. | 

Having now quitted the ſervice of the archbiſhop 
of Toledo, Secundus was employed in the ſame office of 
Secretary by the biſhop of Utrecht ; and ſo much 45 

e 
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Secundus he bjtherto diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the claſſical elegance Romans, whoſe arms were a helmet, a fhicld, and a Sedus, 
— — — his notions, that he was ſoon called upon to fill ſword or a leaden bullet. They were armed in this man- Secition- 
zecutores. the important poſt of private Latin ſecretary to the em- ner, becauſe they had to contend with the retiarii, who 


lar, monoſpermous, and ending in a * ala. 


peror, who was then in Italy. This was the moſt ho- 
nourable office to which cur author was ever appointed; 
but before he could enter upon it death put a ſtop to his 
career of glory. Having arrived at Saint Amand in the 


diſtrict of Tournay, in order to meet, upon buſineſs, 


with the biſhop of Utrecht, he was on the 8th of Octo- 
ber 1536 cut off by a violent fever, in the very flower 
of his age, not having quite completed bis twenty-fifth 
year. He was interred in the church of the Benedictines, 
of which his patron, the biſhop, was abbot or pro- abbot; 
and his near relations erected to his memory a marble 
monument, with a plain Latin inſcription. 

The works of Secundus bave gone through ſeveral 
editions, of which the beſt and moſt copious is that of 
Scriverius already mentioned. It conſiſts of JuL1a, Eleg. 
Lib. 1.; AmorEs, Eg. Lib. 2.; ab DVERSOS Eleg. 
Lib. 3. Basta, ſtyled by the editor incomparabilis et 
divinus prorſus liber: EeicrRammata; ODARUM liber 
unus ; . liker unus Elegiaca ; ErisTOLA- 
RUM liber alter, heroico carmine ſcriptus ; FUNERUM liber 
unus; SyYLv&a cf Carmixum fragmenia; POEMATA 
wonnulla fratrum; ITixERARIA Secundi tria, Kc. 3 
Erisroræ tetidem, ſoluta oratione. Of theſe works it 
would be ſuperfluous in us to give any character after 
the ample teitimonies prefixed to them of Lelius Greg. 
Gyraldus, the elder Scaliger, Theodore Beza, and others 
equally celebrated in the republic of letters, who all 
ſpeak of them with rapture. A French critic, indeed, 
after having affirmed that the genus of Secundus never 
produced any thing which was not excellent in its kind, 
adds, with too much truth, Mais /a muſe ft un peu trop 
laſeive For this fault our author makes the following 
apology in an epigram addreſſed to the grammarians ; 


Carmina cur ſpargam cunctis laſciva libellis, 
Queritis? Inſulſos arceo grammaticos. 

Fortia magnanimi canerem ſi Cæſaris arma, 
Fafiave Dwoxun religioſa vixun: e 

Quot miſer exciperemque notas, patererque lituras ? 
Quot fierem teneris ſupplicium pueris ? 

At nunc uda mihi dictant cum Bas1a carmen, 
Pruriet et verſu mentula multa meo ; 

Me leget innuptz juvenis placiturus amicz, 
Et placitura nova blanda puella viro : 

Et quemcunque juvat lepidorum de grege vatum 
Otia feitivis ludere deliciis. | 

Lucibus et lætis procul hinc abſiſtite, sv1 
GrAammATicCl, injuſtas et cohibite manus. 

Ne puer, ab malleis cæſus lacrymanſque leporis ; 
Duxau FORTE ME1S OSSIBUS OPTET HUMUM. 


SECURIDACA, a plant belonging to the claſs of 
diadelphia, and to the order ef octandria. The calyx 
has three leaves, which are ſmall, deciduous, and colour- 
ed. The corolla is papilionaceous. The vexillum, con- 
ſilting of two petals, is oblong, ſtraight, and conjoined 
to the carina at the baſe, - 'The carina is of the ſame 
length with the alæ. The legumen is ovated, unilocu- 


There are two ſpecies, the erefa and walubilis. The 
erecta has an upright lem : the volubilis or ſcandens is 
a climbing plant, and is a native of the Welt Indies. 
SECUTORES, a ſpecies of gladiators among the 
Vo. XVII. 


were dreſſed in a ſhort tunic, bore a three- pointed lance 
in their left hand, and a net in their right. The reti- 
arius attempted to caſt his net over the head of the ſe- 
cator; and if he ſucceeded, he drew it together and 
flew him with his trident : but if he miſſed his aim, 
he immediately betook himſelf to flight till he could 
find a ſecond opportunity of intangling his adverſary 
with his net. He was purſued by the ſecutor, who 
endeavoured to diſpatch him in his flight. | 

Secutores was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators 
who took the place of thoſe killed in the combat, or 
who engaged the conqueror. This poſt was uſually 
taken by lot. 

SEDAN is a town of Champagne in France, in E, 
Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 49. 46. This is the capital of 
a principality of the ſame name, ſituated on the Maeſe, 
ſix miles from Bouillon, and fifteen from Charleville. 
Its fituation on the frontiers of the territory of Liege, 
Namur, and Limburg, formerly rendered it one of the 
keys of the kingdom. It is extremely well fortified, and 
defended by a ſtrong citadel. Ihe calle is ſituated on a 
rock, ſurrounded with large towers and ſtrong walls : 
here you ſee a moſt beautitul magazine of ancient arms. 
The governor's palace is oppolite the caſtle. From 
the ramparts you have a moſt agreeable proſpect of the 
Maeſe and the neighbouring country, Though the 
town is but ſmall, yet it is full of tradeſmen, as tanners, 
weavers, dyers, &c. the manufacture of fine cloth 
in this city employing a great number of hands. The 
principality of Sedan formerly belonged to the duke of 
Bouillon, who was obliged in the beginaing cf the lait 
century to reſign it to the crown. 

SEDAN-cnan is a covered vehicle for carrying a 
ſingle perſon, ſuſpended by two poles, and borne by two 
men, hence denominated chairmen. They were firſt in- 
troduced into London in 1634, when Sir Sanders Dun- 
comb obtained the ſole privilege to uſe, let, and hire 2 
number of the ſaid covered chairs for fourteen years, 

SEDITION, among civilians, is uſed for a factious 
commotion of the people, or an aſſembly of a number 
of citizens without lawtul authority, tending to diſturb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This offence is of 
different kinds: ſome ſeditions more immediately threat- 
ening the ſupreme power, and the ſubverſion of the 
preſent conſtitution of the ſtate; others tending only 
towards the redreſs of private grievances. Among the 
Romans, therefore, it was variouſly puniſhed, according 
as its end and tendency threatened greater miſchict. 
See lib. i. Cod, de Seditigſis, and Mat. de Crimin. lib. ii. 
n. 5, de Læſa Majeftate. In the puniſhment, the authors 
and ringleaders were jultly diltinguiſhed from thoſe 
who, with leſs wicked intention, joined and made 
part of the multitude, | 

The ſame diſtinction holds in the Jaw of Englard 
and in that of Scotland. Some kinds of ſedition in 
England amount to high treaſon, and come within the 
Rat. 25 Edw. III. as levying war againſt the king. 
And ſeveral ſeditions are mentioned in the Scotch acts 
of parliament as treaſonable. Bayne's Crim. Law of 


Scotland, p. 33, 34. The law of Scotland makes rict- 
ous and tumultuous aſſemblies a ſpecies of ſedition. 
But the law. there, as well as in England, is now chictly 
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d by the riot act, made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be 
obſerved, that the proper officers in Scotland, to make 
the proclamation thereby enacted, are ſheriffs, ſtewards, 
and bailies of regalities, or their deputies; magiſtrates 
of royal boroughs, and all other inferior judges and 
magiſtrates; high and petty conſtables, or other officers 
of the peace, in any country, ſtewartry, city, or town, 
And in that part of the iſland, the puniſhment of the 
offence is any thing ſhort of death which the judges, 
in their diſcretion, may appoint. | 
SEDATIVES, in medicine, a general name for 
ſuch medicines as weaken the powers of nature, ſuch as 
blood-letting, coolin ſalts, Purgatives, &c. 
SE DEFENDENDO, Www, a plea uſed for him 
that is charged with the death of another, by alleging 
that he was under a neceſſity of doing what he did in 
his own defence: as that the other aſſaulted him in ſuch 
a manner, that if he had not done what he did, he muſt 
have been in hazard of his own diſe. See Homicipe 
and Muzptr. hy. 
SEDIMENT, the ſettlement or dregs of any thing; 
or that grofs heavy part of a fluid body. which ſinks to 
the bottom of the veſſel when at reſt. N 
SEDLEY (Sir Charles), an Engliſh poet and wit, 
the ſon of Sir John Sedley of Aylesford in Kent, was 
born about the year 1639. At the reſtoration he came 
to London to join the general jubilee; and commen- 
ced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was ſo much 
admired, that he became a kind of oracle among the 
poets; which made king Charles tell him, that Na- 
ture had given him a patent to be Apollo's viceroy. 
The productions of his pen were ſome plays, and ſeveral 
delicately tender amorous poems, in which the ſoftneſs 
of the verſes was ſo exquiſite, as to be called by the 
duke of Buckin gg Sedley's witchcraft, © There 
were no marks of genius or true poetry to be deſcried, 
(ſay the authors of the Biographia Britannica); the 
art wholly conſiſted in raiſing looſe thoughts and lewd 
defires, without giving any alarm; and fo the poiſon 
worked gently and irreſiſtibly. Our author, we may 
be ſure, «id not eſcape the infection of his own art, or 
rather was firſt tainted himſelf before he ſpread the in- 
fection to others. A very ingenious writer of the pre- 
ſent day, however, ſpeaks much more favourably of Sir 
Charles Sedley's writings. © He ſtudied human na- 
ture; and was diſtinguiſhed for the art of making him- 
ſelf agreeable, particularly to the ladies; for the verſes 
of Lord Rocheſter, beginning with, Sedley has that pre- 
vailing gentle art, &c. ſo often quoted, allude not to his 
writings, but to his perſonal addreſs.” [ Langhorn's 
Effuflens, &c.)—But while he thus grew in reputation 
for wit and in favour with the king, he grew poor and 
debauched: his eſtate was impaired, and his morals were 
- corrupted. One of his frolics, however, _ followed 

by an indictment and a heavy fine, Sir Charles took a 
more ſerious turn, applied himſelf to buſineſs, and be- 
came a member of parliament, in which he was a fre- 
quent ſpeaker. We find him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the reign of James II. whoſe attempts upon 
the conſtitution he vigorouſly withſtood z and he was 
very active in bringing on the revolution. This was 
thought more extraordinary, as he had received favours 
from James. 


| bandſome), and, in conſequence of his intrigues with 
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But that prince had taken a fancy to Sir 
Charles's daughter (though it ſeems ſhe was not very 


SED 
her, he created Miſs Sedley counteſs of Dorcheſter. «.,, 
'Fhis honour, fo far from pleaſing, greatly ſhocked Sir | 
Charles. However libertine he Rinfelf had been, yet Scdudia, 
he could not bear the thoughts of his daughter's diſ- 
honour; and with regard to her exaltation, he only 
conſidered it as rendering ber more conſpicuouſly in- 
famous. He therefore conceived a hatred for the king 
and from this, as well as other motives, readily joined 
to diſpoſſeſs him of the throne. A witty ſaying of 
Sedley's, on this occaſion, is recorded. I hate in- 
once, ({aid Sir Charles); and therefore, as the 

ing has made my daughter a counteſs, I will endeavour 
to make his daughter a queen;” meaning the princeſs 
Mary, married to the prince of Orange, who diſpoſſeſſed 
James of the throne at the revolution. He lived to the 
beginning of queen Anne's reign; and his works were 
printed in 2 vols 8vo, 1719. 

SED R, or Sepxx, the high - prieſt of the ſect of Ali 
among the Perſians. The ſedre is appointed by the 
emperor of Perſia, who uſually confers the dignity on 
his neareſt relation. The juriſdiction of the ſedre ex- 
tends over all effects deſtined for pious purpoſes, over 
all moſques, hoſpitals, colleges, ſepulchres, and mo- 
naſteries. He diſpoſes of all eccleſiaitical employ ments, 
and nominates all the ſuperiors of religious houſes. His 
deciſions in matters of religion are received as ſo many 
infallible oracles; he judges of all criminal matters in 
his own houſe without appeal. His authority is ba- 
lanced by that of the mudſitehid, or firſt theologue of 
the empire. | 

SEDUCTION. is the act of tempting and drawing 
aſide from the right path, and comprehends every en- 
deavour to corrupt any individual of the human race. 
This is the import of the word in its largeſt and moſt gene- 
ral ſenſe; but it is commonly employed to expreſs the act 
of tempting a virtuous woman to part with her chaſtity. 

The ſeducer of female innocence practices the ſame 
5 of fraud to get poſſeſſion of a woman's per- 
ſon, that the ſwindler employs to get poſſeſſion of his 
neighbour's goods or money; yet the law of honour, 
which pretends to abhor deceit, and which impels its vo- 
taries to murder every man who preſumes, however juſt- 
ly, to ſuſpect them of fraud, or to queſtion their vera- 
city, applauds the addreſs of a ſucceſsful intrigue, tho? 
it be well known that the ſeducer could not have ob- 
tained his end without ſwearing to the truth of a thou- 
ſand falſchoods, and calling upon God to witneſs pro- 
miſes which he never meant to fulfil, 

The law of honour is indeed a very capricious rule, 
which accommodates itſelf to the pleaſures and conve- 
niences of higher life ; but the law of the land, which 
is enaQted for the equal protection of high and low, 
may be ſuppoſed to view the guilt of ſeduftion with a 
more impartial eye. Yet for this offence, even the 
laws of England have provided no other puniſhment 
than a pecuniary ſatisfaction to the injured family; 
which, in England, can be obtained only by one of the 
quainteſt fictions in the world, by the father's bringing 
his action againſt the ſeducer for the loſs of his daugh- 
ter's ſervice during her pregnancy and nurturing. See 
Paley*s Moral Philoſophy, Book III. Part iii. Chap. 3. 

The moraliſt, however, who eſtimates the merit or 
demerit of actions, not by laws of human appointment, 
but by their general conſequences as eſtabliſhed by the 
laws of nature, muſt conſider the ſeducer as 3 


ceduction. 


— — 


reſiſt afterwards the allurements of variety. 
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of the deepeſt guile. In every civilized country, and in 
many countries where civilization has made but ſmall 
progreſs, the virtue of women is collected as it were in- 
to a fingle point, which they are to guard above all 
things, as that on which their happineſs and reputation 
wholly depend. At firſt fight this may appear a capri- 
cious regulation; but a moment's reflection will con- 
vince us of the contrary. In the married ſtate ſo much 
confidence is neceſſarily repoſed in the fidelity of wo- 
men to the beds of their huſbands, and evils ſo great 
reſult from the violation of that fidelity, that whatever 
contributes in any degree to its preſervation, mult be 
agreeable to Him who, in eſtabliſhing the laws of na- 


ture, intended them to be ſubſervient to the real happi- 


neſs of all his creatures. But nothing eontributes ſo 


much to preſerve the fidelity of wives to their huſbands, 


as the impreſſing upon the minds of women the higheſt 
veneration for thi virtue of chaſtity. She who, when 
unmarried, has been accuſtomed to grant favours to dif- 
rent men, will not find it eaſy, if indeed poſſible, to 
It is there- 
fore a wiſe inſtitution, and agreeable to the will of Him 


who made us, to train up women ſo as that they may 


look upon the loſs of their chaſtity as the moſt diſgrace- 
ful of all crimes ; as that which ſinks them in the order 
of ſociety, and robs them of all their value. In this 
lightzyirtuous women actually look upon the loſs of 
chaſtity. The importance of that virtue has been ſo 
deeply impreſſed upon their minds, and is ſo cloſely aſ- 


ſociated with the principle of honour, that they cannot 
think but with abhorrence upon the very deed by which 


it is loſt. He therefore who by fraud and falſehood 
perſuades the unſuſpecting girl to deviate in one inſtance 
from the honour of the tex, weakens in a great degree 
her moral principle; and if he reconcile her to a repe- 
tition of her crime, he deſtroys that principle entirely, 
as ſhe has been taught to conſider all other virtues as 
inferior to that of chaſtity. Hence it is that the hearcs 
of proſtitutes are generally ſteeled againit the miſeries 
of their fellow-creatures ; that they lend their aid to 
the ſeducer in his practices upon other girls; that they 
lie and ſwear and fteal without compunction; and 
that too many of them hefitate not to commit murder 
if it can ſerve any ſelfiſh purpoſe of their own. 

The loſs of virtue, though the greateſt that man or 


_ woman can ſuſtain, is not the only injury which the ſe- 


ducer brings upon the girl whom he deceives. She 
cannot at once reconcile herſelf to proſtitution, or even 
to the loſs of character; and while a ſenſe of ſhame re- 
mains in her mind, the miſery which ſhe ſuffers muſt be 
exquiſite. She knows that ſhe has forfeited what in 
che female character is moſt valued by both ſexes; and 
ſhe muſt be under the perpetual dread of a diſcovery. 
She cannot even confide in the honour of her ſeducer, 
who may reveal her ſecret in a fit of drunkenneſs, and 
thus rob her of her fame as well as of her virtue ; and 
while ſhe is in this ſtate of anxious uncertainty, the 
agony of her mind muſt be inſupportable. That it is 
ſo in fact, the many inſtances of child-marder by unmar- 
ried women of every rank leave us no room to doubt. 
The affection of a mother to her new- born child is one 
of the moſt unequivocal and ſtrongeſt inſtincts in human 
nature (ſee 'InsTincT) ; and nothing ſhort of the ex- 


tremity of diſtreſs could prompt any one ſo ſat to op- 


* 
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poſe her nature as to embrne her hands in 
her imploring infant. | 

Even this deed of horror ſeldom prevents a detec- 
tion of the mother's frailty, which is indeed commonly 
diſcovered, though no child has been the conſequence 


of her intrigue. He who can ſeduce is baſe enough to 
betray ; and no woman can part with her honour, and 
retain any well-grounded hope that her amour ſhall be 
kept ſecret. The villain to whom ſhe ſurrendered will 
glory in his victory, if it was with difficulty obtained ; 
and if ſhe ſurrendered at diſcretion, her own behaviour 
will reveal her ſecret. Her reputation is then irretriev- 
ably loſt, and no ſuture circumſpection will be of the 
ſmalleſt avail to recover it. She will be ſhunned by the 
virtuous part of her own ſex, and treated as a mere in- 
ſtrument of pleaſure by the other. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances ſhe cannot expect to be married with advantage. 
She may perhaps be able to captivate the heart of a 
heedleſs youth, and prevail upon him to unite his fate 
to her's before the delirium of his paſſion ſhall give him 
time for reflection; ſhe may be addrefſed by a man who 
is a ſtranger to her ſtory, and married while he has no 
ſuſpicion of her ſecret; or ſhe may be ſolicited by one 
of a ſtation inferior to-her own, who, though acquaint- 
ed with every thing that has befallen her, can barter the 
delicacy of wedded love for ſome pecuniary advantage ; 
but from none of theſe marriages can ſhe look for hap- 
pineſs. The delirium which prompted the firſt will 
ſoon vaniſh, and leave the huſband to the bitterneſs of 
his own reflections, which can hardly fail to produce 
cruelty to the wife. Of the ſecret, to which, in the 
ſecond caſe, the lover was a ſtranger, the huſband will 
ſoon make a diſcovery, or at leaſt find room for har- 
bouring ſtrong ſuſpicions ; and ſuſpicions of having been 
deceived in a point ſo delicate have hitherto been uni- 
tormly the parents of miſery. In the third caſe, the 
man married her merely for money, of which having 
got the poſſeſſion, he has no farther inducement to treat 

er with reſpect. Such are ſome of the conſequences 
of ſeduction, even when the perſon ſeduced has the good 
fortune to get afterwards a huſband ; but this is a for- 
tune which tew in her circumſtances can reaſonably ex- 
pet. By far the greater part of thoſe who have been 
defrauded of their virtue by the arts of the ſeducer fink 
deeper and deeper into guilt, till they become at laſt 
common proſtitutes. The public is then deprived of 
their ſervice as wives and parents ; and inſtead of con- 
tributing to the population of the ſtate, and to the 
ſum of domeſtic felicity, theſe outcaſts of ſociety be- 
come ſeducers in their turn, corrupting the morals of 
every young man whoſe appetites they can inflame, 
and of every young woman whom they can entice 
to their own practices. 

All this complication of evil is produced at firſt by 
arts, which, if employed to deprive a man of his pro- 
perty, would ſubject the offender to the execration of 
his tellow-citizens, and to an ignominious death: but 
while the forger of a bill is purſued with relentleſs ri- 
gour by the miniſters of juſtice, and the ſwindler load- 
ed with univerſal reproach, the man who by fraud ard 


forgery has enticed an innocent girl to gratify his de- 
fires at the expence of her virtue, and thus introduced 


her into a path which muſt infallibly lead to her own 
ruin, as well as to repeated injuries to the public ar 
h 2 large, 


the blood of Seduction. 
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the loſs „f property may be eaſily repaired ; the loſs of 
honour is irreparable ! It is vain to plead in alleviation 
of this guilt, that women ſhould be on their guard 
againſt the arts of the ſeducer. Moſt unqueſtionably 
they ſhould ; but arts have been uſed which hardly any 
degree of caution would have been ſufficient to coun- 
teruct. It may as well be ſaid that the trader ſhould 
be on his guard againſt the arts of the forger, and ac- 
cept of no bill without previouſly conſulting him in 
whoſe name it is written, Cafes, indeed, occur in 
trade, in which this caution would be impoſſible; but 
he muſt be little acquainted with the workings of the 
human heart, who does nct know that ſituations hke- 
wiſe occur in life, in which it is equally impoſſible for a 
girl of virtue and tenderneſs to reſiſt the arts of the man 
who has completely gained her affections. 

The mentioning of this circumſtance leads us to conti- 
der another ſpecies of ſeduction, which, though not ſo 
highly criminal as the former, is yet far removed from 
innocence z we mean the practice which is too prevalent 
2mong young men of fortune of employing every art 
in their power to gain the hearts of heedlefs girls whom 
they reſolre neither to marry nor to rob of their ho- 
nour. Should a man adhere to the latter part of this 
reſolution, which is more than common fortitude can 
always promiſe for itſelf, the injury which he does to 
the object of his amuſement is yet very great, as he raiſes 
hopes of the moſt ſanguine kind merely to diſappoint 
them, and diverts her affections perhaps ſor ever from 
ſuch men as, had they been fixed on one of them, 
might have rendered her completely happy. Diſap- 
poit:tments of this kind have ſometimes been fatal to 
the unhappy girl; and even when they have neither de- 
prived her ef life, nor diſordered her reaſon, they have 
often kept her wholly from marriage, which, whatever 
it be to a man, is that from which every woman ex- 
pects her chief happineſs. We cannot therefore con- 
clude this article more properly than with warning our 


female readers not to give up their hearts haſtily to men 


whoſe ſtation in life is much bigher than their own; 
and we beg leave to aſſure every one of them, that the 
man who ſolicits the laſt favour under the muſt ſolemn 
promiſe of a ſubſequent marriage, is a baſe ſeducer, who 
prefers a momentary gratification of his own to her 
honour and happineſs through lite, and has no intention 
to fultil his promiſe, Or, if he ſhould by any means 
be compelled to fulfil it, ſhe may depend upon much ill 
treatment in return for her premature compliance with 
his baſe deſires. | 

SEDUM, oxen, in botany : A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 13th or- 
der, Succulentæ. The calyx is quinquehd ; the corolla 
is pentapetalous, pointed, and ſpreading ; there are five 
nectatiferous ſquamz or ſcales at the baſe of the ger- 
men. Ihe capſules are five. 

The ſpecies are 20 in number. 1. The Verticilla- 
tum; 2. Telephiums 3. Anacampſeros z 4. Aizoon ; 
5. Hybridum ; 6. Populitolium ; 7. Stellatum; 8. Ce- 
paea ; 9. Libanoticum; 10. Dalyphyllum ; 11. Re- 
flexum ; 12. Repeltre; 13. Lineare; 14. Hiſpanicum 
15. Album; 16. Acre; 17, Sexangulare; 18. Avnuum 


„ 
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seduction, large, is not deſpiſed by his own ſex, and is too often 
_ Sedum. careſſed even by the virtuous part of the other. Yet 
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19. Villoſum; 20. Atratum. The. ſo 
are the moſt remarkable. to 
1. The telephium, common orpine, or live-long, hath 
a perennial root compoſed of many knobbed tubercles, 
ſending up ereR, round, ſucculent talks, branching halt 
a yard or two feet high, garniſhed with oblong, plane, 
ſerrated, ſucculent leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by 
a leafy corymbus uf flowers, of different colours in the 
varieties. This ſpecies is an inhabitant of woods and 
dry places in England, &c. but has been long a reli. 
dent of gardens for variety and medical uſe. 2. 'The 
anacampleros, or decumbent eyergreen Italian orpine, 
hath a fibrous perennial root, decumbent or. trailin 
ſtalks, wedge-ſhaped entire leaves, and the {talks 
terminated by a corymbus of purple flowers, 3. The 
rupeſtre, rock ſedum, or ſtone· r p of St Vincent's rock, 
bath flender, trailing, purple talks ; thort, thick, awl- 
ſhaped, ſucculent, glaucous leaves in ciuſters, quinquefa- 
riouſly :mbricated round the flalks, and the talks ter- 
minated by roundiſh cy moſe bunches of bright yellow 
flowers, It grows naturally on St Vincent's rock near 
Briſtol, and other rocky places in Europe. 4. The 
aizoon, or Siberian yellow orpine, hath a tuberculate, 
fibrous, perennial root; many upright, round, lucculent, 
ſtalks, a foot high; lanceolated, plane, ſerrated, thick- 
iſh leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by a cloſe-fitting 
eymoſe cluſter of bright yellow flowers. 5. The re- 
flexum, reflexed ſmall yellow ſedum, or prick-madam, 
hath a ſlender fibrous perennial root; ſmall trailing ſuc- 
culent ſtalks, garniſhed with thick, awl-ſbaped, ſuccu- 
lent leaves ſparſedly, the lower ones recurved, and the 
ſtalks terminated by reflexed ſpikes of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows naturally on old walls and buildings 
in England, &c. 6. The acre, acrid ſedum, common 
ſtone-crop of the wall, or wall-pepper, hath ſmall fibry 
roots, very lender ſucculent ſtalks four or five inches 
high, very ſmall, ſuboval, gibbous, erect, alternate leaves, 
cloſe together, and the ſtalks terminated by trifid cy- 
moſe bunches of ſmall yellow flowers. This ſort grows 
abundantly on rocks, old walls, and tops ot buildings, 
almolt everywhere, which often appear covered with the 
flowers in ſummer. 7. The ſexangulare, or ſexangular 
ſtone- crop, hath a fibry perennial root; thick, ſhort, 
ſucculent ſtalks ; ſmall, ſuboval, gibbous, ere& leaves 
cloſe together, arranged ſix ways imbricatim, and the 
ſtalks termirated by bunches ot yellow flowers. It 
grows on rocky and other dry places in England, &c. 
8. The album, or white ſtone- cop, hath fibry perennial 
roots; trailing flender ſtalks, fix or eight inches long ; 
oblong, obtule, ſeſſile, ſpreading leaves; and the ſtalks 
terminated by branchy cymoſe bunches of white flowers. 
This grows on old walls, rocks, and buildings, in Eng- 
land, &c. 9. The hiſpanicum, or Spanith ſedum, hath 
fibrous perennial roots, crowned with cluſters of taper, 
acute, ſucculent leaves; ſlender ſucculent ſtalks, four 
or five inches high, garniſhed alſo with taper leaves, and 
terminated by dowuy cy moſe cluſters of white flowers. 
All theſe ſpecies of ſedum are hardy herbaceous ſuc- 
culent perennials, durable in root, but moſtly annual in 
ſtalk, &c. which, riſing in ſpring, flower in June, July, 
and Auguſt, in different ſorts; the flowers conſiſting 
univerſally of five tpreading petals, generally crowning 
the ſtalks numerouſly in corymboſe and cymoſe bunches 
and ſpikes, appearing tolerably conſpicuous, and "oy 
a UC+ 
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may be 8 alſo abundantly by parting the 
roots, and by flips or cuttings of the ſtalks in ſummer; 
in all of which methods they readily grow and ſpread 
very faſt into tufted bunches : being all of ſucculent 
growth, they conſequently delight moſt in dry ſoils, or 
in any dry rubbiſhy earth. 

Uſes. As flowering plants, they are moſtly employ- 
ed to embelliſh rock-work, ruins, and the like places, 
planting either the roots or cuttings of the ſhoots in 
a little mud or any moiſt ſoil at firſt, placing it in the 
crevices, where they will ſoon root and fix themſelves, 
and ſpread about very agreeably. For economical pur- 
poſes, the reflexum and rupeſtre are cultivated in Hol- 
land and Germany, to mix with lettuce in ſallads. The 
wall. pepper is ſo acrid, that it bliſters the {kin when ap- 
plied externally. Taken inwardly, it excites vomiting. 
In feorbutic caſes and quartan agues, it is ſaid to be an 
excellent medicine under proper management. Goats 
eat it; cows, horſes, ſheep, and ſwine, retuſe it. 

SEED, in phyſiology, a ſubſtance prepared by na- 
ture for the reproduction and confervation of the ſpecies 
both in animals and plants. See Borax, ſect. iv. 
p. 435-3 and Pay$10LOGY, ſect. xii. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots 
of gilliflowers, &c. as come from ſeed ſown. Alſo 
the young tender ſhoots of any plants that are newly 
ſown. | | 

SEED, in the brandy trade, a term uſed by the 
dealers to denote a fault that is found in ſeveral parcels 
of French brandy, which renders them unſaleable. The 
French ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the flavour 
which they expreſs by this name, from weeds that grow 
among the vines from whence the wine of which this 
brandy is made was preſſed. | KEE 
SEEING, the perceiving of exterral objects by 
means of the eye. For an account of the organs of 
ſight, and the nature of viſion, ſee AnaTony, ſet. vi. 
and OeTics, page 292, et ſeg. | 

SEEKS, — "bx ah ſertled at Patna, and ſo 
called from a word contained in one of the command- 
ments of their founder, which ſignifies learn thou. In 
books giving an account of oriental ſects and oriental 
cuſtoms, we find mention made both of Scels and Seits ; 
and we are ſtrongly inclined to think that the ſame 
tribe is meant to be denominated by both words. If 
ſo, different anthors write very differently of their prin- 
ciples and manners. We have already related what we 
then knew of the Seil, under the article Hixpoos, 
p. 530; but in the Aſiatic Reſearches, Mr Wilkins 
gives a much more amiable account of the Scels, which 
we lay before our readers with pleaſure. 

The Seeks are a ſe& diſtinguiſhed both from the 
Muſſulmans and the worſhippers of Brahma; and, from 
our author's account of them, multi be an amiable peo- 
ple. He aſked leave to enter into their chapel : They 
ſaid it was a place of worſhip, open to all men, but in- 
timiated that he muſt take off his ſhoes. On comply- 
ing with this ceremony, he was politely conducted into 
the hall, and ſeated upon a carpet in the midſt of the 
aſſembly. The whole building forms a ſquare of about 
40 feet. The hall is in the centre, divided from four 
other apartments by wooden arches, upon pillars of the 
ſame materials. The walls above. the arches were hung 


with European looking · glaſſes in gilt frames, and with 
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pictures. On the left hand, as one enters, is the chan- 
cel, which is furniſhed with an altar covered with cloth 


of gold, raiſed a little above the ground in a declining 
polition. About it were ſeveral flower-pots and roſe- 


water bottles, and three urns to receive the donations 


of the charitable. On a low deſk, near the altar, ſtood 
a great book, of folio ſize, from which ſome portions 
are daily read in the divine ſervice, When notice was 
given that it was noon, the congregation arranged them- 
ſelves upon the carpet on each ſide of the hall. The 
great book and deſk were brought from the altar, and 
placed at the oppoſite extremity. An old filver-haired 
man kneeled down before the deſk, with his face to- 
wards the altar, and by him ſat a man with a drum, 
and two or three with cymbals. The book was now 
opened, and the old man began to chant to the time of 
the inſtruments, and at the concluſion of every verſe 
moſt of the congregation joined chorus in a reſponſe, 
with countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. Their 
tones were not harſh ; the time was quick ; and Mr Wil- 
kins learned that the ſubje& was a hymn in praiſe of the 
unity, omnipreſence, and omnipotence of the Deity. The 
hymn concluded, the whole company got up and preſent- 
ed their faces, with joined hands, towards the altar in the 
attitude of prayer. The prayer was a ſort of litany 
pronounced by a young man in a loud and diſtin 
voice ; the people joining, at certain periods, in a ge- 
neral reſponſe. This prayer was flowed by a ſhort 
bleſſing from the old man, and an invitation to the aſ- 
ſembly to partake of a friendly feaſt. A ſhare was of- 
fered ro Mr Wilkins, who was too polite to refuſe it. 
It was a kind of ſweetmeat compoſed of ſugar and 
flower mixed up with clarified butter. They were next 
ſerved with a few ſugar plums ; and thus ended the 
feaſt and ceremony. 

In the courſe of converſation Mr Wilkins learned that 
the founder of this ſe& was Nanzet Sab, who lived about 
400 years ago, who left behind him a book, compoſed 
by himſelf in verſe, containing the doctrines he had eſta- 
bliſhed ; that this book teaches, that there is but one 
God, filling all ſpace, and pervading all matter ; and 
that there will be a day of retribution, when virtue will 
be rewarded, and vice punithed. (Our author forgot 
to aſk in what manner.) It forbids murder, theft, and 
ſuch other deeds as are by the majority of mankind 
elteemed crimes, and inculcates the practice of all the 
virtues ; but, particularly, a univerſal philanthropy and 
hoſpitality to ſtrangers and travellers. It not only 
commands univerſal toleration, but forbids diſputes with 
thoſe of another perſuaſion. If any one ſhow a ſincere 
inclination to be admitted among them, any five or 
more decks being aſſembled in any place, even on the 
highway, they ſend to the firſt ſhop where ſweetmeats 
are fold, and procure a very ſmall quantity of a parti- 
cular kind called batza/a (Mr Wilkins does not tell us of 
what it is compoſed), which having diluted in pure wa- 
ter, they ſprinkle ſome of it on the body and eyes of 
the proſelyte, whilſt one of the beſt inſtructed repeats to 
him the chiet canons of their faith, and exacts from him 
a ſolemn promiſe to abide by them the reſt of his life. 
They offered to admit Mr Wilkins into their ſociety ; 
but he declined the honour, contenting himſelf with 
their alphabet, which they told him to guard as the 
apple of his eye, as it was a ſacred character. Mr Wil. 
kins finds it but little different from the Dewanagari. 


The 
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Segeberg The language itſelf is a mixture of Perſian, Arabic, and 

| Shanſcrit, grafted upon the provincial diale& of Pun- 
A, jam, which is a kind of Hindowee, or, as we commonly 
call it, Moors. | 

SEGEBERG, a town of Germany, in che duchy o 
Holſtein, and in Wagria ; with a caſtle ſtanding on a 
high mountain, conſiſting of limeſtone, large quantities 

which are carried to Hamburg and Lubeck. It be- 
longs to Denmark, and is ſeated on the river Treve, in 
E. Long. 10. 9. N. Lat. 54. o. 

SEGEDIN, a ſtrong town of Lower Hungary, in 
the county of Czongrad, with a caſtle, The Imperi- 
aliſts took it from the Turks in 1686. It is ſeated 
at the confluence of the rivers Teſſe and Maſroch, 
in E. Long. 20. 35. N. Lat. 46. 28. 

SEGMENT of a CixcLs, in geometry, is that part 
of the circle contained between a chord and an arch 
of the ſame circle. | 

SEGNA, a city of Croatia, belonging to the houſe 
of Auſtria, and ſeated on the coaſt of the Gulph of 
Venice. It was formerly a place of ſtrength and great 
importance; but it has ſuffered many e ities, and 
its inhabitants at preſent do not amount to 7000. 
the beginning of this century it ſent 50 merchant 
ſhips to ſea z but the inconveniency of its ſituation and 
badneſs of its harbour, in which the ſea is never calm, 
diſcouraged navigation, and Segna has now very few 
{tips belonging to it. Among the cuſtoms of the Seg- 
nans, Mr Fortis mentions one relative to the dead, 
which for its ſingularity may be worthy of notice. 

« All the relations and friends of the family go to 
kiſs the corpſe, by way of taking leave, before burial. 
Each of them uncovers the face, over which a hand- 
kerchief is ſpread, more or leſs rich according to the 
family; having kiſſed the dead perſon, every one throws 
another handkerchief over the face; all which remain 
to the heirs, and ſometimes there are 20, 30, and more 
at this ceremony. Some throw all theſe handkerchiefs 
into the grave with the corpſe; and this, in former 
times, was the general cuſtom; but then they were 
rich. This ſeems to have been brought into uſe as a 
ſubſtitute for the ancient vaſe lacrimatorii. E. Long. 
15. 21. N. Lat. 45. 22. 0 

SEGNTI, an ancient town of Italy, in the Campagna 
of Rome, with a biſhop's ſee, and the title of duchy. 
It is ſaid that organs were firſt invented here. It is 
ſeated on a mountain. E. Long. 13. 15. N. Lat. 41. 50. 

SEGORBE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, with the title of a duchy, and a biſhop's ſee. 
It is ſeated on the ſide of a hill, between the moun- 
tains, in a ſoil very fertile in corn and wine, and where 
there are quarries of fine marble. It was taken from 
the Moors in 1245; and the Romans thought it worth 
their while to carry ſome of the marble to Rome. W. 
Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 39. 48. 

SEGOVIA, an ancient city of Spain, of great power 
zu the time of the Cæſars, is built upon two hills near 
the banks of the Arayda in Old Caſtile. W. Long. 3. 
48. N. Lat. 41. o. It is till a biſhop's ſee, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed for ſome venerable remains of antiquity. In 
the year 1525 the city contained 5000 families, but 
now they do not ſurpaſs 2000, a ſcanty population for 
25 pariſhes ; yet, beſides 21 churches and a cathedral, 
there are 21 convents. 


The firſt object in Segovia that attracts the eye is 


Fortis's 
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the aqueduct, which the ſingular fitnation of the ci Segovia 
renders neceſſary: As it in ballt upon two hills, == * 
the valley by which they are ſeparated, and extends 
conſiderably in every direction, it was difficult for a 
part of the citizens to be ſupplied with water. The 
difficulty was removed, aceording to the opinion of the 
learned, in the reign of Trajan, by this aqueduct, which 

is one of the moſt aſtoniſhing and the beſt preſerved of 

the Roman works. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, gin 
who ſurveyed it in 1776, and who ſeems to have given burne's 
a very accurate account of the curioſities of Segovia, it Travels 
is ſuperior in elegance of proportion to the Pont du through 
Gard at Niſmes. It is ſo perfectly well preſerved, _ 
that it does not ſeem leaky in any part. From the firſt 

low arches to the reſervoir in the town, its 1 is. 
2400 Spaniſh feet; its | prongs height (in the Plaza 

del Azobejo at the foot of the walls) is 104 ; it is there 
compoſed of a double row of arches, built of large ſquare 

ſtones without mortar, and over them a hollow wall of 
coarſer materials for the channel of the water, covered 

with large oblong _ Of the lower range of Arcades, 

which are 15 feet wide by 65 bigh, there are 42. The 


In upper arches are 119 in number, their height 29 Spa- 


niſh feet, their breadth ſeventeen, the tranſverſal thick- 

neſs, or depth of the piers, eight feet. 

; The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moor- Travels is 

ich architecture. The inſide is very ſpacious and of Spain by 

majeſtic ſimplicity. The windows are well diſpoſed, —— 

and the great altar has been lately decorated with _ : 

the fineſt Grenadian marble. But it is to be regretted, * 

that in this cathedral, as well as in moſt others of 

Spain, the choir is placed in the middle of the nave. 

The church is nearly upon the model of the great 

church of Salamanca, but it is not ſo highly finiſhed. 
The alcazar, or ancient palace of the Moors, ſtands 

in one of the finelt poſitions poſſible, on a rock riſing 

above the open country. A very pretty river waſhes 

the foot of the precipice, and the city lies admirably 

well on each fide on the brow of the hill; the declivity 

is woody, and the banks charmingly rural; the ſnowy 

mountains and dark foreſts of Saint Ildefonzo compoſe 

an awful back- ground to the picture. Towards the 

town there is a large court beſore the great outward 

tower, which, as the priſon of Gil Blas, is ſo well de- 

ſcribed by Le Sage, that the ſubje& requires no farther 

explanation. The reſt of the buildings form an antique 

palace, which has ſeldom been inhabited by any but 

priſoners ſince the reiga of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 

who were much attached to this ſituation. There are 

ſome magnificent balls in- it, with much gilding in 

the ceilings, in a ſemi-barbarous taſte. All the kings 

of Spain are ſeated in ſtate along the cornice of the 

great ſaloon ; but it is doubtful whether they are like 

the princes whoſe names they bear; if that reſem- 

blance, however, be wanting, they have no other me- 

rit to claim. The royal apartments are now occu- 

pied by a college of young gentlemen cadets, edu- 

cated at the king's expence in all the ſciences requi- 

ſite for forming an engineer. The grand-maſter of 

the ordnance reſides at pam, which is the head 

eſtabliſhment of the Spaniſh artillery. 

. The mint is below the alcazar, a large building, the 
moſt ancient place of coinage in the kingdom. The 
machines for melting, ſtamping, and milling the coin, 
are worked by water: but there is reaſon to . 
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the buſineſs. 
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that Seville has at preſent more buſineſs, as being near- 
er the ſource- of riches, the port of Cadiz, where the 
ingots of America are landed. 

The unevenneſs of the crown of the bill gives a wild 
look to this city. Moſt of the ſtreets are crooked and 
dirty, the houſes wooden and very wretched ; nor do 
the inhabitants appear much the richer for their cloth 


manufactory. Indeed, it is not in a very flouriſhing 


condition, but what cloth they make is very fine. 

The country about Segovia has the reputation of be- 
ing the beſt for rearing the kind of ſheep that produ- 
ces the beautiful Spaniſh wool ;z bat as thoſe flocks wan- 
der over many other parts of the kingdom, Segovia ſeems 
to have no excluſive title to this reputation. Segovia 
(fays Mr Townſend, whoſe valuable travels will be 
read with much pleaſure) was once famous for its cloth 
made on the king's account ; but other nations have 


ſince become rivals in this branch, and the manufacture 


in this city has been gradually declining. When the 
king gave it up to a private company, he left about 

22K in trade; but now he is no longer a partner in 
In the year 1612 were made here 
25,500 pieces of cloth, which conſumed 44,625 quin- 
tals of wool, employed 34, 189 perſons ; but at preient 
they make only about 4000 pieces. The principal im- 
perfeQions of this cloth are, that the thread is not even, 
and that much greaſe remains in it when it is delivered 
to the dyer ; in conſequence of which the colour is apt 


to fail. Yet, independently of imperfections, ſo many 


are the diſadvantages under which the manufacture la- 


. . bours, that foreigners can afford to pay 3 1. for the ar- 
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roba of fine wool, for which the Spaniard gives no more 


than 20 ſhillings, and after all his charges can command 
the market even in the ports of Spain. 


B:covia (New), a town of North America, in New 
Spain, and in the audience of Guatimala ; ſeated on the 


river Yare, on the confines of the province of Hondu- 
ras. W. Long. 84. 30. N. Lat. 13. 25. 


SEGOVIA, a town of America, in Terra Firma, and 
in the province of Venezuela, ſeated on a river, near a 
very high mountain, where there are mines of gold. W. 
Long. 65. 30. N. Lat. 8. 20. 

SEGOVIA, a town of Aſia, in the ifland of Manila, 


| and one of the largeſt of the Philippines, ſeated at the 
north end of the 1 


nd, 240 miles north of Manila, and 


ſubject to Spain. E. Long. 120. 59. N. Lat. 18. 


SEGREANT, is the herald's word for a griffin 
when drawn in a leaping poſture and diſplaying his 


wings as if ready to fly. | 


SEGUE, in the Italian muſic, is often found before 
aria, alleluja, amen, &c. to ſhow that thoſe portions or 


parts are to be ſung immediately after the laſt note of 


that part over which it is writ ; but if theſe words „ 

placet, or ad libitum, are joined therewith, it ſignifies, 

that theſe portions may be ſung or not at pleaſure. 
SEGUIERIA, in botany; a plant belonging to 


the claſs of polyandria, and the order of monogynia. 


The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the phylla are oblong, 


: concave, coloured, and permanent; there is no corolla. 
The capſule is-oblong and monoſpermous, the large ala 
terminating in ſmall lateral alz. There is only one ſpe- 


cies, the americana. 


SEJANT, a term uſed in heraldry, when a lion, or 
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other beaſt, is drawn in an eſcutcbeon ſitting like a cat Scjans. 
— — 
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with his fore-teet ſtraight. 

SEJANUS (Thus), a native of Vulſinum in Tuſ- 
cany, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the court of Tiberi- 
us. His father's name was Seius Strabo; a Roman 
knight, commander of the pretorian guards, His mo- 
ther was deſcended from the Junian family. Sejanus 
firſt gained the favours of Caius Cæſar, the grandion of 
Auguſtus, but afterwards he attached himſelf to the in- 
terelt and the views of Tiberius, who then ſat on the 
imperial throne. The emperor, who was naturally of 
a ſuſpicious temper, was free and open with Sejanus, 
and while he diſtruſted others, he communicated his 
greateſt ſecrets to this fawning favourite. 


to become the favourite of the ſoldiers, and the darling 
of the ſenate. As commander of the pretorian guards 
he was the ſecond man in Rome, and in that important 
office he made uſe of infinuations and every mean arti- 
fice to make himſelf beloved and revered. His affability 
and condeicenſion gained him the hearts of the common 
ſoldiers, and, by appointing his own favourites and ad- 
herents to places of truſt and honour, all the officers and 
centurions of the army became devoted to his intereſt. 
The views of Sejanus in this were well known; yet, to 
advance with more ſucceſs, he attempted to gain the af- 
fection of the ſenators. In this he met with no oppo- 
fition. A man who has the diſpoſal of places of ho- 
nour and dignity, and who has the command of the pub- 
lic money, cannot but be the favourite of theſe who are 
in need of his aſſiſtance. It is even ſaid, that Sejanus 
gained to his views all the wives of the ſenators, by a 
private and moſt ſecret promiſe of marriage to each of 
them, whenever he had made himſelf independent and 
ſovereign of Rome. Yet, however ſucceſsful with the 
belt and nobleſt families in the empire, Sejanus had to 
combat numbers in the houſe of the emperor ; but theſe 
ſeeming obſtacles were ſoon removed. All the children 
and grandchildren of Tiberius were ſacrificed to the 
ambition of the favourite under various pretences; and 
Druſus the ſon of the emperor, by ſtriking Sejanus, 
made his deſtruction ſure and inevitable. Livia, the 
wife of Druſus, was gained by Sejanus; and, though 
the mother of many children, the was prevailed upon to 
aſſiſt her adulterer in the murder of her huſband, and 
ſhe conſented to marry him when Druſus was dead. No 
ſooner was Druſus poiſoned, than Sejanus openly decla- 
red his wiſh to marry Livia. This was ſtrongly oppo- 
ſed by Tiberius ; and the emperor, by recommending 
Germanicus to the ſenators for his ſucceſſor, rendered 
Sejanus bold and determined. He was more urgent in 
his demands; and when he could not gain the conſent of 


the emperor, he perſuaded him to retire to ſolitude from 


the noiſe of Rome and the troubles of the government. 
Tiberius, naturally fond of eaſe and luxury, yielded to 
his repreſentations and retired to Campania, leaving Se- 
janus at the head of the empire. This was highly gra- 
tifying to the favourite, but he was not without a ma- 
ſter. Prudence and moderation might have made him 
what he withed to be; but having offended the emperor 
beyond forgiveneſs, he reſolved to retrieve his lots, and 
by one vigorous effort to decide the fate of the empire. 


He called together his friends and followers ; he paid 


comet 


Sejanns irn- Lempri- 
proved this confidence; and when he had found that he 7 Pic- 
poſleſſed the eſteem of Tiberius, he next endeavourec * 


Scjanus. 
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Tacitus, 


Beck v. 


the ſoldiers. 


every ſide. 
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court to ſuch as ſeemed diſaffected; be held forth re- 
wards and promiſes ; and, having increaſed the number 
of his partiſans, formed a bold conſpiracy, reſolved by 
any means to ſeize the ſovereign power.. ; 

A powerful league was formed with aſtoniſhing rapi- 
dity, and great numbers of all deſcriptions, ſenators as 
well as military men, entered into the plot. Among 
theſe, Satrius Secundus was the confidential friend and 
prime agent of the miniſter. Whatever was this man's 
motive, whether fear, or views of intereſt, or un, og 
(for no principle of honour cat. be imputed to him), he 
reſolved to betray the ſecret to Tiberius. For this pur- 
poſe he addreſſed himſelf to Antonia, the daughter of 
Anthony the triumvir, the widow of Druſus, and the 
mother of Germanicus. When this illuſtrious woman, 
who was honoured by the court and revered by the 
people, heard the particulars, ſhe ſent diſpatches to the 
emperor by one of her ſlaves. Tiberius was aſtoniſhed, 
but not diſmayed. The danger preſſed ; his habitual 
llowneſs was out of ſeaſon ; the time called for yigour 
and deciſive meaſures. He ſent Macro to Rome, with 
a ſpecial commiſſion to take upon him the command of 
the prætorian guards, He added full inſtructions for 
his conduct in all emergencies. Early in the morning 
on the 15th, before the kalends of November, a report 
was ſpread, that letters had arrived at Rome, in which 
the emperor ſignified his intention to aſſociate Sejanus 
with himſelf in the tribunitian power. The ſenate was 
ſummoned to meet in the temple of Apollo, near the 
imperial palace. Sejanus attended without delay. A 
party of the prætorians followed him. Macro met him 
in the veſtibule of the temple. He approached the mi- 
niſter with all demonſtrations of profound reſpe&, and 
taking him aſide, - Be not ſurprited (he ſaid) that you 
have no letter from the prince: it is his pleaſure to de- 
clare you his colleague in the tribunitian power; but 
he thinks that a matter of ſo much importance ſhould be 
communicated to the fathers by the voice of the conſuls. 
I am going to deliver the emperor's orders. Sejanus, 
elated with joy, and fluſhed with his new dignity, enter- 
ed the ſenate-houſe ; Macro followed him. As ſoon as 
the conſuls arrived, he delivered the letter from Tibe- 
rius, and immediately went forth to the pretorian 
guards, He informed them, that by order of the 
prince, a large donative was to be diltributed among 
He added, that, by a new commiſſion, 
he himſelf was appointed their commanding officer ; 
and, if they followed him to the camp, they would 
there receive the promiſed bounty. The lure was not 
thrown out in vain: the prætorian guards quitted 
their ſtation. Laco, who ſtood near at hand, imme- 
diately ſurrounded the ſenate-houſe with a body of 
the city-cohorts. 

'The letter to the conſuls was confuſed, obſcure, and 
tedious, only glancing at Sejanus, till at laſt the lan- 
guage of invective left no room for doubt. Sejanus 
kept his feat like a man benumbed, ſenſeleſs and ſtupid 
with aitoniſhment. His friends, who a little before 
congratulated him on his new dignity, deſerted him on 
He was commanded by the conſul to riſe 
and follow him, and being loaded with irons, was con- 
ducted to priſon, His downfal filled the city with ex- 
ultation, The populace, who worſhipped him in the 
hour of proſperity, rejoiced to ſee the ſad cataſtrophe 
to which he was now reduced. They followed in crowds, 
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rending the air with ſhouts, and pouring forth a torrent 
of abule and ſeurrilous language. The priſoner endea- 
voured to hide his face; but the mob delighted to ſee 
remorſe and ſhame and guilt and horror in every fea: 
ture of his diſtracted countenance, They reviled him 
tor his acts of cruelty ; they laughed at his wild ambi- 
tion ; they tore down his images, and daſhed his ſtatues 
to pieces. He was doomed by Tiberius to ſuffer death 
on that very day; but, as he had a powerful faction in 
the ſenate, it was not thought adviſable, for the mere 
tormality of a regular condemnation, to hazard a de- 
bate. Private orders were given to Macro to diſpatch 
him without delay; but the conſul, ſeeing the diſpoſi- 
tions ot the people, and the calm neutrality of the pre- 
torian guards, judged it beſt to re- aſſemble the fathers. 
They met in the temple of Concord. With oue voice 
Sejanus was condemned to die, and the ſentence was 
executed without delay, He was ſtrangled in the pri- 
fon, His body was dragged to the Gemonis, and, af- 
ter every ſpecies of inſult trom the populace, at the end 
of three days was thrown into the Tiber. Such was 
the tragic end of that ambitious favourite. He fell a 
terrible example to all, who, in 'any age or country, 
may hereafter endeayour by their vices ta. riſe above 
their fellow-citizens., "wo 

SEIGNIOR, is, in its general ſigniſication, the ſame 
with /ord ; but is particularly uſed for the lord of the 
fee as of a manor, as ſeigneur among the feudiſts is 
he who grants a fee or benefit out of the land to 
another; and the reaſon is, becauſe having granted 
away the uſe and profit of the land, the property or 
dominion he ſtill retains in bimſelf. 

SEIGNIORAGE, is a royalty or prerogative of the 
king of Evgland, whereby he claims an allowance of 
gold and ſilver bought in the maſs to be exchanged for 
coin, As ſeigniorage, out of every pound weight of 
gold, the king had tor his coin 5 s. of which he paid to 
the maſter of the mint ſometimes 18. and ſometimes 1-s. 
6d. Upon every pound weight of ſilver, the ſeignior- 
age anſwered to the king in the time of Edward III. 
was 18 pennyweights, which then amounted to about 
1 5, out of which he ſometimes paid 8 d. at others ꝗ d. to 
the maſter. In the reign of king Henry V. the king's 
ſeigniorage of every pound of ſilver was 15 d. &c. 

SELGNIORY, is borrowed from the French ſeig- 
neurie, i. e. dominatus, imperium, .rincipatus ; and ſigni- 
fies with us a manor or lordſhip, ſeigniory de ſokemans. 
Seigniory in profes, ſeerns to be the title of him who is 


not lord by means of any manor, but immediately in his 


own perſon ; as tenure in capite, whereby one holds of 
the king as of his crown, is /eigniory in groſs. 

SEIKS. Sce HinnosTax, p. 530. 

SEISIN, in law, ſignifies paſſeſſion. In this ſenſe 
we ſay, premier ſciſin, for the firſt poſſeſſion, &c. 

Seiſin is divided"into that iz deed or in fad, and that 
in law, A ſeiſin in deed is where a pofletkon-is actually 
taken: but a ſeiſin in la is, where lands deſcend, and 
the party has not entered thereon ; or'in other words, 
it is where a perſon has:a right to lands, &c. and is by 
wrong, diſſeiſed of them. A ſeiſin in law is held to be 


ſize, actual ſeiſin is required; and where ſeiſin is al- 
leged, the perſon pleading it muſt ſhow of what ef- 
tate he is ſeiſed, &c. N 8 
Seiſin of a ſuperior ſervice is deemed to be * 

a 0 


eigne 
J 


Seiſim. 
—ͤů — 


ſufficient to avow on; though to the bringing of an aſ- 
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ſeriin of a leilee for years, is ſufficient for him 
in reverſion. | 
Lom Sr, in law, an eſſential ceremony in 
che conveyance of landed, property; being no other 
than the pure feodal inveſtiture, or delivery of corpo- 
ral-polleſtion of the land or tenement. This was held 
abſolutely necefſary to 2 the donation ; Nam 
eudain fine” irnveſtitura nullo modo conflitui potwit e and 
fo eſtate was then only perfect * __ Fil expreſſes 
it in our law, fit uri: of fein conjunttiv. See For- 
MENT. N r 8 | 
LIaveſtitures, in their original riſe, were probably in- 
tended to demonſtrate in conquered countries the actual 
ſſeſſion of the lord: and that he did not grant a bare 
| Tages right, which the ſoldier was ill qualified to 
proſecute, but a peuceable und firm poſſeſſion. And, 
at a time when writing was ſeldom practiſed, a mere 
oral gift, at a diſtance from the ſpot that was given, 
was not likely to be either long or accurately retained 
in the memory of byſtanders, who were very little inte- 
reſted in the grant. Afterwards they were retained as 
a public and notorious act, that the country might take 
notice of and teſtify the transfer of the eſtate; and that 
ſuch as claimed title by other means might know againſt 
whom to bring their actions. | 
In all welk-governed nations, ſome notoriety of this 
kind has been ever beld requiſite, in order to acquire 
and afocertain the property of lands. In the Roman 
law, plenum dominium was not ſaid to ſubſiſt unleſs where 
a man had both the right and the corporal poſſeſſion ; 
. which poſſeſſion could not be acquired without both an 
actual intention to poſſeſs, and an actual ſeiſin, or entry 
into the premiſſes, or patt of them in the name of the 
whole. And even in eccleſiaſtical promotions, where 
the freehold paſſes to the perſon promoted, corporal 
poſſeſſion is required at this day to veſt the property 
completely in the new proprietor ; who, according to 
the diſtinction of the canoniſts, acquires the jus ad rem, 


or inchoate and imperfe@ right, by nomination and in- 


ſtitution; but not the us in re, or complete and full 
right, unleſs by corporal poſſeſſion. Therefore in dig- 


vicarages by indiction; without which no temporal rights 
accrue to the miniſter, though every eccleſiaſtical power 
is veſted in him by inſtitution. So alſo even in deſcents 
of lands, by our law, which are caſt on the heir by act 
of the Jaw itſelf, the heir has not pſ/enum dominium, or 
full and complete ownerſhip, till he has made an actual 
corporal entry into the lands: for if he dies before entry 
made, his heir ſhall not be entitled to take the poſſeſſion, 
but the heir of the perſon who was laſt actually ſeiſed. 
It is not therefore only a mere right to enter, but the 
actual entry, that makes a man complete owner; ſo as 
to tranſmit the inheritance to his own heirs : non jus, 
ena, ſucit ſlipitem. 
1 93 tradition of lands being ſometimes 
inconvenient, a ſymbolical delivery of poſſeſſion was in 
many caſes anciently allowed ; by transferring ſome- 
thing near at hand, in the preſence of credible wit- 
neſſes, which by agreement ſhould ſerve to repreſent 


the very thing deſigned to be conveyed; and an oceu- 


paney of this ſign or fymbol was permitted as equiva- 
lent to occapaney of the land itſelf. Among the Jews 


we find the evidence of a purchaſe thus defined in the 
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book of Ruth: „Now this was the manner in former 
time in Iſrael, concerning redeeming and concerni 

changiag, for to confirm all things : a man blacked off 
his hoe, and 2 it to his neighbour ; and this was a 
teſtimony in Iſrael.” Among the ancient Goths and 
Swedes, contracts for the ſale of lands were made in 


Sciſin. 
— — 


the preſence of witneſſes, who extended the cloak of 


the buyer, while the ſeller caſt a clod of the land into 


it, in order to give poſſeſſion ; and aſtaF or wand was 
alſo delivered from the vender te tbe vendee, which 


paſſed through the hands of the witneſſes. With our 
Saxon anceltors the delivery of a turf was a neceſſary 
ſolemnity to eſtabliſh the conveyance of lands. And, 
to this day, the conveyance of our copyhold eſtates is 
uſually made from the ſeller to the lord or his ſteward 
by delivery of a rod or yerge, and then from the lord to 
the purchaſer by re-delivery of the ſame in the preſence 
of a jury of tenants. , 

Conveyances in writing wers the laſt and moſt re- 
fined improvement. The mere delivery of poſſeſſion, 
either actual or ſymbolical, depending on the ocular 
teſtimony or remembrance of the witnefſes, was liable 
to be forgotten or miſrepreſented, and became frequent- 
ly incapable of proof. Beſides, the new occaſions and 
neceſſities introduced by the advancement of commerce, 
required means to be deviſed of charging and incumber- 
ing eſtates, and of making them liable to a multitnde of 
conditions and minute detignations, for the purpoſes of 
raiſing money, without an abſolute ſale of the land; 
and ſometimes the like proceedings were found uſeful 
in order to make a decent and competent proviſion for 
the numerous branches of a family, and for other do- 
meſtic views. None of which could be affected by a 
mere, ſimple, corporal transfer of the ſoil from one man 
to another, which was principally calculated for convey- 
ing an abſolate unlimited dominion. Written deeds 
were therefore introduced, in order to ſpecify and per- 
petuate the peculiar purpoſes of the party who convey- 
ed: yet ſtill, for a very long ſeries of years, they were 
never made uſe of, but in company with the more an- 


cient and notorious method of transfer by delivery of 
corporal poſſeſſion. 
nities poſſeſſion is given by inſtalment ; in rectories and 


Livery of ſeiſin, by the common law, is neceſſary to 
be made upon every grant of an eſtate of freehold in he- 
reditaments corporeal, whether of inhentance or for life 
only. In hereditaments incorporeal it is impoſſible to 
be made; for they are not the object of the ſenſes : and 
in leaſes for years, or other chattel intereſts, it is not 
neceſſary. . 
neceſſary, to veſt the eſtate in the leſſee: for a bare leaſe 
gives him only a right to-enter, which is called his inte- 
reſt in the term, or intereſſe-termini + and when he enters 
in purſuance of that right, he is then, and not before, 
in poſſeſſion of his term, and complete tenant for years. 
This entry by the tenant himſelf ſerves the purpoſe of 
notoriety, as well as livery of ſeiſin from the granter 
could have done; which it would have been improper 
to have given in this caſe, becauſe that ſolemnity is ap- 
propriated to the conveyance of a freehold. And this 


is one reaſon why freeholds cannot be made to com- 


In leaſes for years indeed an actual entry is 


mence in futuro, becauſe they cannot (at the common 


law) be made but by livery of ſeiſin; which livery, be- 
ing an actual manual tradition of the land, muſt take 
effect in præſenti, or not at all. q | 

Livery of ſeiſin is either in dead, or in lecv. 


Ii Livery 


Scize. 


taincd in this deed.“ 


ty, thea in the 


ther. 


- ttrangers might be apt to connive at. 
terwards the ocular atteſtation of the pares was held 
unneceſſary, and livery might be made before any cre- 
dible witnefles, yet the trial, in caſe it was diſputed, - 


SEL 


Livery in deed, is thus The feoffor, leſſor, 


or his attorney, together with the feoffee, leſſee, or his 


attorney, (for this may as effectually be done by de- 


puty or attorney as by the principals. themſelves in 


perſon), come to the land or to the houſe; and there, 


in the preſence. of witneſſes, declare the contents of 


the feoffment or leaſe on which livery is to be made. 


And then the feoffor, if it be of lafid, doth deliver to 


the feoffee, all other perſons being out of the ground, 
a clod or turf, or a twig or bough there growing, 


| with words to this effect: « I deliver theſe to you in 


the name of ſeiſin of all the lands and tenements con- 
But, if it be of a houſe, the 
ſcoffor muſt take the ring or latch of the door, the 


houſe being quite empty, and deliver it to the feoffee - 
in the ſame form; and then the feoffee mult enter 
alone, and ſhut the door, and then open it, and let 


in the others. If the conveyance or feoffment be of 
divers lands, lying ſcattered in one and the ſame coun- 

Foffor's poſſeſſion, livery of ſeiſin of 
any parcel, in the name of the reſt, ſufficeth for all ; 
but if they be in ſeveral counties, there muſt be as 
many liveries as there are counties, For, if the title to 
theſe lands comes to be diſputed, there muſt be as 
many trials as there are counties, and the jury of one 
county are no judges of the notoriety of a fact in ano- 
Beſides, anciently, this ſeiſin was obliged to be 
delivered coram paribus de vicinelo, beſore the peers or 
frecholders of the neighbourhood, who atteſted ſuch 
delivery in the body or on the back of the deed; ac- 


cording to the rule of the feodal law, Pares debent in- 


terefſ: iuveſtituræ feudi, et non alii: for which this reaſon 
is expreſsly given; becauſe the peers or vaſſals of the 
lord, being bound by their oath of fealty, will take care 
that no fraud be committed to his prejudice, which 
And though af- 


(like that of all other atteſtations), was ſtill reſerved to 


the pares or jury of the county. Alſo, if the lands be 


out on leaſe, though all lie in the ſame county, there 
muſt be as many liveries as there are tenants : becauſe no 
livery can be made in this caſe, but by the conſent of 


the particular tenant ; and the conſent of one will not 
bind the reſt. And in all theſe caſes it is prudent, and 


uſual, to indorſe the livery of ſeiſin on the back of the 
deed, ſpecifying the manner, place, and time of making 


it; together with the names of the witneſles. And thus 
much for livery in deed; 


in /aw is where the ſame is not made on- 


Livery 
the land, but in „gt of it only; the ſeoffor ſaying. to 
the feoffee, I give you yonder land, enter and take 
poſſe ſuon. Here, if the feoffee enters during the life 


of the feoſſor, it is a good livery, but not otherwiſe ; 
unleſs he dares not enter though fear of his life or bo- 
- dily harm ; and then his continual claim, made yearly 


in due form of law, as near as poſſible to the lands, will 
ſuffice without an entry. 'This livery in law cannot, how- 


ever, be given or received by attorney, but only by the 


parties themſelves. | 
SEIZE, in the ſea-language, is to make faſt or 
bind, particularly to faſten two ropes together with 


rope-yarn. The ſeizing of a boat is a rope tied to a 


ring or little chain in the fore-ſhip of the boat, by which 
means it is faſtened to the ſide of the ſhip. 


(aso ] 11 

SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome mer - Seizure 
chandiſe, moveable, or other matter, either in conſe- 00 
quence of ſome law or of ſome expreſs order of the — 


ſorrow for having publiſhed it. 
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ſovereign. Contraband goods, thoſe- fraudulently en- 
tered, or landed without entering at all, or at wron 
places, are ſubject to ſeizure. In ſeizures in England, one 
half goes to the-informer, and the other balf to the king. 
SELAGO, in botany : A genus of the angioſpermia 
order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 48th order, 
Aggregate. - The calyx is quinquefid : the tube of the 
corolla capillary, with the limb nearly equal, and a 
ſingle ſeed. There are 22 ſpecies. 9 
SELDEN (John) called by Grotius the glory of 
England, was born at Salvington in Suſſex, in 1584. 
He was educated at the free-ſchool - at Chicheſter ; 
whence he was ſent to Hart-Hall in the univerſity of 
Oxford, where he ſtaid four years. In 1612, he enter- 
ed himſelf in Clifford's Inn, in order to ſtudy the law; 
and about two years after removed to the Inner Tem- 
ps where he ſoon acquired you reputation by his 
earning. He had already publiſhed ſeveral of his works; 
and this year wrote verſes in Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
liſh, upon Mr Willian Browne's Britannia's Paſtorals. 
In 1614, he publiſhed his Titles of Honour; and in 
1616, his Notes on Sir John Forteſcue's book De Lau- 
dibus Legum Anglia. In 1618, he publiſhed his Hiſtory 
of Tythes; which gave great offence to the clergy, and 
was animadverted upon by ſeveral writers; and for that 
book he was called before the bigh commiſſion court, 
and obliged to make a public acknowledgment of his 
In 1621, being ſent for 
by the parliament, though he was not then a member 
of that houſe, and giving his opinion very ſtrongly in 
fayour of their privileges in oppoſition to the court, he 
was committed to the cuſtody of the ſheriff of Lon- 
don, but was ſet at liberty after five weeks confinement. 
In 1623, he was choſen burgeſs for Lancaſter ; but, 
amidſt all the diviſions of the nation, kept himſelf neu- 
ter, proſecuting his ſtudies with ſuch application, 
that though. he was the next year choſen reader of 
Lyon's Inn, he refuſed to perform that office. In 1625, 
he was choſen burgeſs for Great Redwin in Wiltſhire, 
to ſerve in the firſt parliament of King Charles I. in 
which he declared himſelf warmly againſt the duke of 
Buckingham ; and on his Grace's being impeached by 
the Houſe of Commons, was appointed one of the ma- 
nagers of the articles againſt him, In 1627 and 1628, 
he oppoſed the court party with great vigour, The 
parliament being prorogued to January 20, 1629, Mr 
Selden retired to the earl of -Kent's houſe at Wreſt, in 
Bedfordſhire, where he finiſhed his Marmora Arund:- 
liana. The pazliament being met, he, among others, 
again diſtinguiſhed himſelf by-his zeal againſt the court ; 


when the king diſſolving the parliament, ordered ſeveral 


of the members to be brought before the King's-Bench 
bar, and committed to the Tower. Among theſe was 
Mr Selden, who inſiſting on che benefit of the laws, and 
refuſing to make his ſubmiſſion, was removed to the 
King's-Bench priſon. Being here in danger of his life, 
on account of the plague then raging in Southwark, he 
petitioned the lord high treaſurer, at the end of Trini- 
ty-term, to intercede with his Majeſty that he might be 
removed to the Gate-Houſe, Weſtminſter, which was 
granted: but in Michaelmas term following, the judges 
objecting to the lord treaſuret's warrant, by which 2 
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he was releaſed in the latter end of the ſame year; but 
fifteen years aſter, the parliament ordered him 500o0l. 
ſor the loſſes he had ſallfined on this occaſion, He was 
afterwards committed, with ſeveral other gentlemen, for 
diſperſing a libel ; but the author, who was abroad, being 
diſcovered, they were at length ſet at liberty, In 1634, 
a diſpute arifing between the Engliſh and Dutch con- 
cerning the herring-fiſhery on the Britiſh coaſt, he was 
— 2 upon by archbiſhop Laud to draw up his 
Mare Clauſum, in anſwer to Grotius's Mare Liberum - 
which greatly recommended him to the favour of the 
court. In 1640, he was choſen member for the uni- 
verſity of Oxford ; when he again oppoſed the court, 
though he might, by complying, have raiſed himſelf to 
very conſiderable. poſts. In 1643, he was appointed 
one of the lay-members to fit in the aſſembly of divines 
at Weſtminſter, and was the ſame year appointed keeper 
of the records in the Tower. Whilſt he attended his 
duty in the aſſembly, a warm debate aroſe reſpecting 
the diſtance of Jericho from Jeruſalem. The party 
which contended for the ſhorteſt diſtance, urged, as a 
proof of their. opinion being well-founded, that filhes 
were carried from the one city to the other, and fold in 
the market. Their adverſaries were ready to yield to 
the force of this concluſive argument, when Selden, 
who diſpiſed both parties, as well as the frivolouſneſs of 
the diſpace, exclaimed, © Perhaps the filhes were ſalt - 
ed!” This unexpected remark left the victory doubt- 
ful, and renewed the debate; and our author, who was 
fick of ſuch trifling, ſoon found employment more ſuit- 
ed to his genius; for, in 1645, be was made one of the 


commiſſioners of the admiralty. The ſame year he 


was . unanimouſly elected maſter of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge; but declined accepting. He died in 1654 ; 
and was interred in the Temple-church, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. Dr Wilkes obſerves, 
that he was a man of uncommon gravity and greatnefs 
of ſoul, averſe to flattery, liberal ro ſcholars, charitable 
to the poor; and though he had great latitude in his 
principles with regard to eccleſiaſtical power, yet he 
had a ſincere regard to the church of England. He 
wrote many learned works beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned ;z the principal of which are, 1. De Fare Natu- 
rali & Gentium juxta Diſciplinam Hebreorum. 2. De 
Nuptiis £5 Divorciis. 3. De Anno Civili veterum Hebræ- 
orum.. 4. De Nummis. 5. De Diis Syris. 6. Uxor 
Hebraica. 7. Jani Anglorum Facies altera, &c. All his 
works were printed together in 1726, in 3 vols folio. 
SELENITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large 
claſs of foſſils, the characters of which are theſe: they 
are bodies compoſed of {lender and ſcarce viſible fila- 
ments, arranged into fine, even, and thin flakes; and 
thoſe diſpoſed into regular figures, in the ſeveral diffe- 
rent genera, approaching to a rhomboide, or hexangular 
column, or a rectangled parallelogram; fiflile, like the 
tales, but they not only lie in a horizontal, but alſo in a 
perpendicular direction: they are flexile in a ſmall de- 
gree, but not at all elaſtic ; they do not ferment with 
acid menſtrua, but readily calcine in the fire, Of this 
claſs there are ſeven orders of bodies, and under thoſe 
ten genera. The ſelenitæ of the firſt order are thoſe 
compoſed: of horizontal plates, and approaching to a 
rhomboidal form: of the ſecond are thoſe compoſed of 
horizontal plates, arranged into a columnar and angular 
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form: of the third are thoſe whoſe filaments are ſcarce Sclenites 


viſibly arranged into plates, but which, in the whole 
maſſes, appear rather of a ſtriated than of a tubulated 
ſtructure: of the ſourth are thoſe which are flat, but of 
no determinately angular figure: of the fifth are thoſe 
formed of plates, perpendicularly arranged : of the ſixth 
are thoſe formed of congeries of plates, arranged into 
the figure of a ſtar; and cf the ſeventh are thoſe of a 
complex and indeterminate figure, 

Of the firſt of theſe orders there are three genera. 
1. The /eptodecarhombes. 2. The pachodecarhombes. 3. The 
tetradecar bomlet. Of the ſecond order there are alſo three 
genera. 1. The i/chnambluces. 2. The. iſambluces. 3. The 
oxucig. Of the third order there is only one known ge- 
nus, the inamblucia. Of the fourth order there is alſo only 
one known genus, the ſanidia. Of the fifth order there 
is alſo only one known genus, the cathetoliper. Of the 
ſixth order, there are two genera. 1. The lepaftra.—- 
2. The Trichgſtra. Of the ſeventh order there is only 
one genus, the ſymplexia. 

The ſtructure of the ſelenitæ of all the genera of the 
firſt order is exactly alike ; they are all compoſed of a 
great number of broad flakes or plates, in a great mea- 
ſure externally reſembling the flakes of the foliaceous 
talcs : theſe are of the length and breadth of the whcle 
maſs ; the top and bottom being each only one ſuch 
plate, and thoſe between them, in like manner, each 
complete and ſingle ; and the body may always be eaſily 
and evenly ſplit, according to the direction of theſe 
flakes. Theſe differ, however, extremely from the 
talcs, for they are each compoſed of a number of paral- 
lel threads or filaments, which are uſually diſpoſed pa- 
rallelly to the fides of the body, though ſometimes pa- 
rallelly to its ends. In many of the ſpecies they are 
alſo divided by parallel lines, placed at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other, and the plates in ſplitting of- 
ten break at theſe lines ; add to this, that they are not 
elaſtic, and that they readily calcine. The ſtructure 
of thoſe of the ſecond order is the ſame with that of the 
firſt ; but that in many of the ſpecimens of them the 
filaments of which the plates are compoſed run in two 
directions, and meet in an obtuſe angle; and in the 
middle there is generally ſeen in this caſe a ſtraight line 
running the whole length of the column and ſmall par- 
cels of clay inſinuating themſelves into this crack, repre- 
ſent in it the figure of an ear of graſs ſo naturally, as to 
have deceived many into a belief that there was really 
an ear of graſs there. The other orders conſiſting only 
of fingle genera, the ſtructure of each is explained under 
the generical name. 

SELENITES, in chemiſtry, called alſo gypſum ſpatoſum, 
See Gre- 
sun. | 

SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of coſmography, 
which deſcribes the moon and all the parts and appear- 
ances thereof, as geography does thoſe of the earth. 
See Moon. | 

SELEUCIA, (anc. goeg.), ſurnamed Balylonia, 
becauſe ſituated on its confines, at the conflaence of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Ptolemy places it in Meſopo- 
tamia. It is called alfo Seleucia ad Tigrim, ( Polybins, 
Strabo, Iſidorus, Characenus) ; waſhed on the ſouth 
by the Euphrates, on the eaſt by the Tigris, (Theopliy- 
lactus); generally agreed to have been built or enlarged 
by Seleucus Nicanor, maſter of the eaſt after Alexan- 
der; by means of which Babylon came to be deſerted. 
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originally called Cache, (Ammiaa, 
Eutropius) ; though others, as Arrian, 2 iſh it, 
as a village, from Schucia + and, according to Zafimus, 
the ancient name of Sclucia was Zachafia. Now called 
Bagdad. E. Long. 44 21. N. Lat. 33. 10. There 
were many other cities of the fame name, all built by 
Seleucus Nicanor. | 

- SELEUCIDA, in chronology. Era of the Se- 
leucidz, or the Syro-Magedonian era, is a computa- 
tion of time, commencing from the eſtabliſhment of the 
Seleucidz, a race of Greek ki who reigned as fuc- 
ceſſots of Alexander the Great in Syria, as the 'Prole- 
mies did in Egypt. This era we find expreſſed in the 
books of the Maccabees, and on «a number of 
Greek medals ſtruck by the cities of Syria, '&c; The 
Rabbins call it the era'of contracts, and the Arabs therit 
dilharnain, that is, the era of the two horns.” Accord- 
ing to the beſt accounts, the firſt year of this era falls 
in the year 311 B. C. being 12 years after Alexander's 
death. | 
SELEUCUS (Nicanor), one of the chief 
under Alexander the Great, and, after his death, 
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of the race of princes called Seleucide. He is equally ce- 


lebrated as a renowned warrior, and as the father of his 
people; yet his virtues could not protect him from the 
fatal ambition of Ceraunus, one of his courtiers, by whom 
he was aſſaſſinated 280 B. C. | 
SELF-Hear, the PxuneLLa Vuloars of Linnæus. 
The {tem is ere, and about eight or ten inches high. 
The leaves grow on ſoot- ſtalks, axe ovato-oblong, ſlight- 
ly indented, and ſomewhat hairy. The brafteez are heart- 
ſhaped, oppoſite, and fringed. The flowers are white or 
purpliſh, grow in denſe ſpikes, and are terminal. This 
plant is perennial, grows wild in meadows and paſture 
grounds, and flowers in June and July. 
| This herb is recommended as a mild reftringent and 
vulnerary in ſpittings of blood, and other hemorrhagies 
and ſluxes; and in gargariſtns againſt aphthæ and inflam- 
mations of the fauces, Its virtues do not appear to be 
very great; to the taſte it diſcovers a very ſlight auſterity 
or bitteriſhneſs, which is more ſenſible in the flowery tops 
than in the leaves, though the latter are generally di- 
rected for medicmal uſe. 
St.- Command, is that Ready equanimity which en- 
ables a man in every ſituation to exert his reaſoning 
faculty with coolneſs, and to do what the preſent cir- 
cumſtances requize. It depends much upon the natural 


temperament of the body, and much upon the moral cul- 


tivation of the mind. He who enjoys good heakh, 
and has braced his frame by exerciſe, has always a 
greater command of himſelf than a man of equal mental 
powers, who has ſuffered his conſtitution to become re- 
laxed by indolence ; and he who has from his early 
youth been accuſbomed to make his paſſions ſubmit to 
his reaſon, mait, in any ſudden emergency, be more 
capable cf acting properly than he wha has tamely 
yietded to his paſſion. Hence it is that recluſe and 
literary men, when forced into the buſtle of public life; 
are incapable of aGing where promptneſs is requiſite ; 
and that men who have once or twice yielded to a ſenſe 
et impending danger feldom. acquire afterwards that 
command of themſelves which may be neceſlary to ex- 
tricate them from ſubſequent dangers. In one of the 
earheſt battles fought by the late king of Pruſſia, the ſove- 
reign was among the firſt men who quitted the field : 
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time, he would never have become that hero whoſe ac 


tions aſtonithed Europe. A celebrated engineer amo 
the En who was welt knoyn to the writer of this 
ſhort article, had little ſcience and was a ſtranger to 
the principles of his own art ; but being poſſeſſed of a 
firm and vi frame, and having been accuſtomed 
to ſtruggle with dangers and difficulties, he had ſuch a 
conſtant command of himſelf, as enabled him to employ 
with great coolneſs every neceffary reſource in the day 
of bart! e. N *F ; a 
Zut it is not only in battle, and in the face of imme - 
diate danger; that ſelf- command is neceſſary to enable a 
man to act with propriety. There is no ſituation in life 
where difficulties, greater or leſs, are not to be encoun- 
tered ; and he who would paſs through life with com- 
fort to himſelf,” and with utility to the public, muſt en- 
deavour to keep his paſſions in conftant ſubjection to his 
reaſon. No man can enjoy without inquietude what he 
cannot loſe without pain; and no man who is overwhelm- 
ed with defpondency under any ſudden misfortune can 
exert the talents neceflary to retrieve his cireumftances. 
We ought, therefore, by every means to endeavour to 
obtain a conſtant command of ourſelves ; and nowhere 
ſhall we find better leſſons for this parpoſe than in an- 
cient Lacedemon. There certain occupations were ap- 
pointed for each fex, for every hour, and for every ſea- 
fon of life. In a life always aQive, the paſſions have 
no opportunity to deceive, ſeduce, or corrupt; and the 
nervous ſyſtem acquires a firmneſs which makes it a fit 
inſtrument to a vigorous mind. 

Szrr-Defince implies not only the preſervation of 
one's life, but alſo the protection of his property, be- 
cauſe without property life cannot be preſerved in a ci- 
vilized nation. The extent of property eſſential to life 
is indeed ſmall, and this confideration may enable us to 
decide a queſtion which ſome moraliſts have made intri- 
cate. By what means, it has been aſked, may a man 
protect his property? May he kill the perſon who at- 
tacks it, if he cannot otherwiſe repel the attack ? 

That a man, in a tate of nature, may kill the per- 
fon who makes an attack on his life, if he cannor other- 
wiſe repel the attack, is a truth which has never been 
controverted ; and he may do the ſame in civil ſociety, 
i his danger be fo imminent that it cannot be exerted 
by the interpoſition of the protection provided for indi- 
viduals by the ſtate. In all poſſible ſituations, except 
the three following, whatever is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the preſervation of life may he lawfully performed, for 
the law of ſelt-preſervation is the firſt and moſt ſacred 
of thoſe laws which are impreſſed upon every mind by 
the author of nature. | 

The three excepted fituations are thoſe of a ſoldier 
in the day of battle, of a criminal about to ſaffer by the 
laws of his country, and of a man called upon to re- 
nounce his religion. The foldier hazards his life in the 
moſt honourable of all cauſes, and cannot betray his 
truſt, or play the coward, without incurring a high de- 
ee of moral turpitade. He knows that the very pro- 
ffion in which he is engaged neceſſarily ſubjects him 
to danger; and he voluntarily incurred that danger for 
the good of bis county, which, with great propriety» 
annexes to his profeſſion peculiar privileges and much 
glory. The criminal under ſentence of death cannot, 
without adding to his guilt, reſiſt the execution of that 
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ſentenct 1 for the power of- infliting puniſhment is eſ- 


2 — to ſociety, and ſociety is the ordinance of God, 


(% Senn]. The man who is called upon to re. 
nounce his religion ought to ſubmit to the cruellet 
death rather than comply with that requelt, fince reli · 
gion is his only ſecurity tor future and permanent bap- 
pineis. But in every other ſituation, chat which is ab- 
iolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of lite is undoubt- 
edly lawful. Hence it is, that a perſon ſinking in wa- 
ter is never thought to be guilty of any crime, though 
he drag bis neighbour aſter him by his endeavours to 
ſave himielf ; and hence, too, a man in danger of perilh- 
ing by ſhipwreck may drive another trom a plank which 
cannot carry them both, for ſince one of two lives mult, 
be lolt, no law, human or divine, calls upon cither of 
them to prefer bis neighbour's lite to his own. | 
But though the rights of ſeli-detence authoriſe us 
to repel every attack made upon our lite, and in caſes 
of extremity to ſave ourielves at the expence of the lite 
ot our innocent neighbour, it is not ſo evident that, rather 
than give to an umjuſt demand a few ſhillings or pounds, 
we may lawfully deprive a tcllow creature os liſe, and the 
public of a citizen. A tew pouuds loſt may be eaſily re- 
gained ʒ but lite when loſt can never be recoverd. If theſe 
pounds, indeed, be the whole of a man's property; it they 
nec lude his clothes, his food, and the houte where he ſhel- 
ters his hzad-—there cannot be a doubt but that, rather 
than part with them, he may lawfully kill the aggretlor, 
tor no man can exiſt without ſhelter, tood, and raiment. 
But it is ſeldom that an attempt is made, or is indeed 
practicable, to rob a man at once of all that be poſſeſſes. 
be queition then of any iinportance is, May a man put 
a robber to death rather than part with a ſmall part of 
his property? Mr Paley doubts whether he could inno- 
cently do ſo in a Hate of nature, ** becauſe it cannot be 
contended to be for the au ation of human happi- 
neſs, that one man ſhould loſe his life or limb, rather 
than andther a pennyworth of his property.” He al- 
lows, that in civil tociety the life of the aggreſſor may 
be always taken away by the perſon aggrie ved, or meant 
to be aggrieved, when the crime attempted is ſuch as 
would tuvject its perpetrator to death by the laws of his 
country. + 
It is not often that we feel. ourſelves difpoſed to dif- 
fer in opinion from this moſt valuable and intelligent 
writer; but on the prefent occaſion we cannot help 
thinking that he does not reaſon with his uſual preci- 
fon, To us he ſeems even to loſe ſight of his own prin- 
- ciples. No legitlature can have a right to take away 
lie in civil ſociety, but in ſuch caſes as individuals have 
the ſame right in a Rate of nature. If therefore a man, 
in the Rate of nature, have not a Tight to protect his 
property by killing the aggrefſor, when it cannot be 
otherwiſe protected, it appea”s to us ſelf-evident that no 
legiftature can have a right to inflit the puniſhment of 
death u ſuch offences ; but if the laws inflifting 
death upon the crime of robbery be morally evi}, it is 
certain that an individual cannot be innocent when he 
prevents robbery by the death of the robber, merely 
becauſe he. knows that the laws of his eonntry have de- 
creed that puniſhment againſt thoſe eonvicted of that 
crime. But we think that the protection of property 
by the death of the aggreffor may be completely vindi- 
cated upon more general principles. It is neceffary, in 
every ſtate, that property be proteded, or mankind 
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could not ſubſiſt; but in a Nate of nature every man 
muſt be the defender of his own property, which in 
that Rate muſt neceſſarily be ſmall : and if he be not al- 
lowed to defend it by every mean in his power, he will 
not lung be able to protect it at all. By giving him 
ſuch liberty, a few individuals may, indeed, occaſionally 
loſe their lives and limbs for the preſervation of a very 
ſmall portion of private property ; but we believe that 
the ſum of human happineſs will be more augmented by 
cutting off ſuch worthleſs wretches than by expoſing 
property to perpetual depredation ; and therefore, it 


general utility be the criterion of moral good, we mult 


be of opinion that a man may in every cafe lawfully kill 
a robber rather than comply with his unjuſt demand. 

But if a man may without guilt preſerve his proper- 
ty by the death of the aggreſſor, when it cannot be pre- 
ſerved by any other means, much more may a woman 
have recourſe to the latt extremity to protect her chaſ. 
tity from forcible violation. This, indeed, is admitted 
by Mr Paley himſelf, and will be controverted by no 
man who reflects on the importance of the female cha- 
racter, and the probable conſequences of the ſmalleſt 
deviation from the eſtabliſhed laws of female honour. 
See SEDUCTION. | 

Serr-Knowledge, the knowledge of one's own cha- 
raQter, abilities, opinions, virtues, and vices. This has 
always been conſidered as a difficult though important 
acquiſition. It is difficult, becauſe it is diſagreeable to 
inveſtigate our errors, cur faults, and vices; becauſe we 
are apt to be partial to ourſelves, even when we have 
done wrong ; and becauſe time and habitual attention 
are requiſite to enable us to diſcover our real character. 
But theſe difficulties are more than counterbalanced by 
the advantages of ſelf-knowledge. 

By knowing the extent of our abilities, we ſhall ne- 
ver rathly engage in enterpriſes where our ineffeQual 
exeruons may be productive of harm; by inveſtigating 
our opinions, we may diſcover thoſe which have no 


foundation, and thoſe alſo which lead us inſenfibly into 


vice. By examining our virtues and vices, we ſhall 
learn what principles ought to be ſtrengthened, and 
what habits ought to be removed. | 

is a rational and intelligent being, capable of 
great improvement, and liable to great vices. If he acts 
without examining his principles, he may be hurried 
by blind paſſion into crimes. If he aſpires at noble and 
valuable acquiſitions, he muſt act upon à plan, with de- 
liberation and fore-thought ; fer he is not like a vege- 
table, which attains perfection by the influence cf ex- 
ternal cauſes : he has powers within himſelf which muſt 
be exerted, and exerted with judgment, in order to at- 
tain the perfection of his nature. To enable him to 
employ theſe powers aright, he muſt know, firſt, what 
ts his duty; and, ſecondly, he mult often review his 
principles and conduct, that he may difcover whether 
he is performing his duty, or in what circumſtances he 
has failed. When he finds that he Las fallen into er- 
ror and vice, he will naturally inquire what cauſes have 


produced this effect, that he may avoid the ſame for the 


time to come. This is the method by which every re- 
formation in religion and ſcience has been produced, 
and the method by which the arts have been nproved. 
Before Lord Bacon introduced the new way of philo- 
ſophizing, he maſt firſt have confidered wherein true 
philoſophy confiſted ; ſecondly, he mult have inquired 
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ſon, that we form maxims for the conduct of life. 
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in what reſpe&ts the ancient method of philofophizing 


was falſe or uſeleſs: and after. determining theſe two graſp 


points, he was qualified to deſtribe the way: hy which 
the ſtudy of philoſophy could be ſueceſafully purſued 
without deviating into hypotheſis, and error. Luther 
found ont the errors of the church: of Rome by compa- 
ring their doctrines with the Scriptures... But had this 
campariſon never been made, the reformation could ne- 
ver have taken place. Without, ſel{knowledge, or 
without that knowledge of our character Which is de- 
rived from a compariſon of our principles and conduct 
with a perfect ſtandard of morality, we can never form 
plans and reſolutions, or make any exertion to abandon 
the vicious habits which we have contracted, and ſlrength - 
en thoſe virtuous principles in which we are deficient. 

As much may be learned from the errors of thoſe: 
who have been in ſimilar ſituations with ourſelves ;-10 
many uſeful cautions may be obtained from our own 
errors; and he that will remember theſe, will ſeldom be 
toe ce guilty of the ſame vice. 47 

It was evidently the intention of Providence that 
man ſhould be guided chiefly by experience. It is by 
the obſervations which we make on what we ſee paſ- 
ſing around us, or from what we ſuffer in our own 3 

e 
more minutely therefore we attend to our principles, 
and the more maxims we form, we hall be the better 
fitted to attain moral perteRion. 8 | 

With reſpet to our underſtanding, to mark the. 
errors which we have fallen into, either by its natural 
defects or by negligence, is alſo of great importance 
for the greateſt genius and moſt profound ſcholar are 
liable to theſe errors, and often commit them as well as 
the weak and illiterate, 
tracing them to their cauſes, they at length acquire an 
Þabitual accuracy. It is true, that men of feeble minds 
can never by knowing their own defects exalt themſelves 
to the rank of genius; but ſuch knowledge will enable 
them to improve their underſtandings, and ſo to appre- 
ciate their own powers, as ſeldom to attempt what is 
beyond their ſtrength. They may thus become uſeful 
members of ſociety ; and though they will not probably 
be admired for their abilities, they will yet eſcape the ri- 
dicule which is poured upon vanity. 

It is difficult to lay down preciſe rules for the acqui- 
ſition of this felt-knowledge, becauſe almoſt every man 


is blinded by a fallacy peculiar to himſelf. But when 


one has got rid of that partiality which ariſes from ſelf- 
love, he may eaſily form a juſt eſtimate of his moral im- 
provements, by comparing the general courſe of his con- 
duct with the (tandard ot his duty; and if he has any 
doubt of the extent of his intellectual attainments, he will 
molt readily diſcover the truth by comparing them with 
the attainments of others who have been molt ſucceſs- 
ful in the ſame purſuits. Should vanity ariſe in his 
mind from ſuch a compariſon, let him then compare the 
extent of his knowledge with what is yet to be known, 


and he will then be in little danger of thinking of him- 


ſelf more highly than he ought to think. See PazJu- 
DICE and Sr. Partiality. | | | 
Ser- Lore, is that inſtinctive principle which impels 
every animal, rational and irrational, to preſerve its life 
and promote its own happineſs. It is very generally con- 
founded with ſelfiſhneſs; but we think that the one pro- 
penlity is diſtin from the other. Every man loves him- 
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But by obſerving them, and 
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s at all immediate advantages, regardleſs of the on- 
ſequences which his conduct may have upon his neigh- 
bour. - Self4ove only prompts him ho is actuated by 
it to procure to himſelf che ſt poſſible ſum of hap- 
pineſs during the whole of bis exiſtence, In this pur- 
ſuit the rational ſelſ- lover will often forego a preſent 
eajoyment to obtain a and more permanent one 
in reverſion 3 and he will as often ſubmit to a preſent 
pain to avoid ia —— hereaſter. Self. love, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſelfiſuneſs, always comprebends the whole 
of a man's eziſtenoe, and in that extended ſenſe of the 
raſe, we heſitate not to ſay that every man is a ſelf- 
ver; for, with eternity in his view, it is ſurely not 
poſlible for the molt diſintereſted of the human race not 
to prefer himſelf to all other men, if their future and 
everlaſting intereſts could come into competition. This 
indeed they never can do; for though the introduction 
of evil into the world, and the different ranks which it 
makes neceſlary in ſociety, put it in the power of a man 
to raiſe himſelf, in the preſent ſtate, by the depreſſion 
of his neighbour, or by the practice of injuſtice, yet in 
the purſuit of a prize which is to be gained only by ſo- 
berneſs, righteouſneſs, and piety, there can be no rival - 
ſhip among the different competitors. The ſucceſs of 
one is no injury to another; and therefore, in this ſenſe 
of the phraſe, ſelſ· love is uot only lawful, but abſolutely 
unavoidable. It has been a queſtion in morals, whe- 
ther it be not likewiſe: the incentive to every action, 
however virtuous or apparently difintereſted ? 
-- Thoſe, who maintain the affirmative fide of this que- 
ſtion ſay, that the proſpect of immediate pleaſure, or 
the dread of immediate pain, is the only apparent mo- 
tive to action in the minds of infants, and indeed of all 
who look not before them, and infer the future from 
the paſt. They own, that when a boy has had ſome 
experience, and is capable of making compariſons, he 
will often decline an immediate enjoyment which he has 
formerly found productive of future evil more than 
equivalent to all its good: but in doing ſo they think, 
and they think juſtly, that he is till actuated by the 
principle of. ſelt-love, purſuing the greateſt good of 
which he knows himſelf to be capable. After experi- 
encing that truth, equity, and benevolence in all his 
dealings is the readieſt, and indeed the only certain, me- 
thod ot ſecuring to himſelf the kindneſs and good of- 
fices of his fellow-creatures, and much more when he has 
learned that they will recommend him to. the Supreme 
Being, upon whom depends his exiſtence and all his 
enjoyments, . they admit that he will practice truth, 
equity, and benevolence ;- but ſtill, from the ſame prin- 
ciple, purſuing his own ultimate happineſs as the ob- 
ject which he has always in view. The proſpect of this 
great object will make him feel an exquiſite pleaſure in 
the performance of the actions which he conceives as 
neceſſary to its attainment, till at laſt, -without attend- 
ing in each inſtance to their conſequences, he will, by the. 
great aſſociating principle which has been explained 
elſewhere (ſee MeTaryys1cs, part 1ſt, chap. 1.) feel 
a refined enjoyment in the actions themſelves, and per- 


form them, as occaſions offer, without deliberation or 
reflection. Such, they think, is the origin of bene vo- 


lence itſelf, and indeed of every virtue. | 


Thoſe who take the other fide of the queſtion, can 


bardly deny that ſelf-love thus modified may prompt to 


virtuous 
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ing the dignity of man to ſuppoſe him 
actuated ſolely by motives which can be traced back to 
a deſire of his own happineſs. They obſerve, that the 
Author of our nature has not left the preſervation of the 
individual, or the continuance of the ſpecies, to the de- 
ductions of our reaſon, computing the ſum of happineſs 
which the actions neceſſary to theſe ends produce to 
ourſelves: on the contrary, He has taken care of both, 
by the ſurer impulſe of inſtinct planted in us for theſe 
very purpoſes. And is it conceivable, ſay they, that He 
would leave the care of our fellow-creatures a matter 
of indifference, till each man ſhould be able to diſcover 
or be tanght that by loving his neighbour, and doing 


him all the good in his power, he would be moſt etfec- 


tually promoting his own happineſs? It is diſhonouring 
virtue, they continue, to make it proceed in any in- 
Rance from a proſpect of happineſs, or a dread of miſe- 
ry; and they appeal from theory to fact, as exhibi- 
ted in the conduct of ſavage tribes, who deliberate 
little on the conſequences of their actions. 

Their antagoniſts reply, that the conduct of ſavage 
tribes is to be confidered as that of children in civilized 
- nations, regulated entirely by the examples which they 
have before them; that their actions cannot be the 

offspring of innate inſtincts, otherwiſe ſavage virtues 
would under ſimilar circumſtances, everywhere be the 
fame, which is contrary to fact; that virtue proceeds 
from an intereſted motive on either ſuppoſition ; and 
that the motive which the inſtinctive ſcheme holds up 
is the moſt ſelfiſh of the two. The other theory ſup- 
poſes, that the governing motive is the hope of future 
happineſs and the dread of ſuture miſery ; the inſtinc- 
tive ſcheme ſupplies a preſent motive in the ſelf-compla- 
cency ariſing-in the heart from a conſciouſneſs of right 
conduct. The former is a rational motive, the latter 
has nothing more to do with reaſon than the enjoyment 
_ ariſing from eating or drinking, or from the inter- 
courſe between the ſexes. But we mean not to purſue 
the ſubje& farther, as we have ſaid enough on it in the 
articles BxnevoLence, Ixs Ter, Pass10Nn, and Pi- 
* LANTHROPY. We ſhall therefore conelude with obſerv- 
ing, that there is certainly a virtuous as well as a vicious 
ſelf. love, and that * true ſelf-love and ſocial are the 
ſame.” 

Szix-Murder. See Svicive. 

Sætr-Partiality, is a phraſe employed by fome philo- 


ce Lord ſophers “ to expreſs that weakneſs of human nature 
Kaimes's through which men overvalue themſelves when compa- 


red with others. It is diſtinguiſhed from general par- 


uuking.. tiality, by thoſe who make uſe of the expreſſion, be- 


' cauſe it is thought that a man is led to over-rate his 
own accompliſhments, either by a particular inſſ inct, or 
by a proceſs of intelle& different from that by which 
he over-rates the accompliſhments of his friends or chil- 
| dren. The former kind of partiality is wholly ſelfiſh ; 
the latter partakes much of benevolence. 
This diſtinction may perhaps be deemed plauſible by 
| thoſe who confider the human mind as little mare than 
a bundle of inſtincts; but it muſt appear perfectly ridi- 
tnlous to ſuch as reſolve the greater part of apparent 
inſtincts into early and deep · rooted aſſociations of ideas. 
If the partialities which moſt men have to their friends, 
their families, and themſelves, be inſtindive, they are 
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certainly inſtincts of different kinds; but an inſlinctive 
partiality is a contradiction in terms. 
founded on a compariſon between two or more obſects; 
but genuine inſtincts form no compariſons. See In- 
'STINCT. No man can be ſaid to be partial to the late 
Dr Johnſon, merely for thinking highly of his intellec- 
tual powers; nor was the Doctor partial to himſelf, tho? 
he thought in this reſpect with the generality of his 
countrymen ; but if, upon a compariſun with Milton, 
he 'was deemed the greater poet of the two, ſuch a 
judgment will be allowed to be partial, whether formed 
by himſelf or by any of his admirers. We apprehend, 
however, that the proceſs of its formation was the ſame 
in every mind by which it was held. 

The origin of ſelf-partiality is not difficult to be 
found; and our partialities to our friends may be tra- 
ced to a ſimilar ſource. By the conſtitution of our na- 
ture we are impelled to ſhun pain and to purſue plea- 
ſure ; but remorſe, the ſevereſt of all pains, is the never- 
failing conſequence of vicious conduct. Remorſe ariſ:s 
from the dread of that puniſhment which we believe wil 
in a future ſtate be inflited on vice unrepented of in 
this; and therefore every vicious perſon endeavours by 
all poſſible means to baniſh that dread from his own 
mind. One way of effecting this is to compare his 
own life with the lives of others ; for he fancies that if 
numbers be as wicked as himſelf, the benevolent Lord 
of all things will not involve them in one common 
ruin. Hence, by magnifying to himſelf the tempta- 
tions which led him aſtray, and diminiſhing the injuries 
which his conduct has done in the world, and by adopt- 


ing a courſe diametrically the reverſe, when eſtimating 
the morality or immorality of the conduct of his neigh- 


bours, he ſoon comes to believe that he is at leaſt not 


more wicked than they. Thus is ſelf-partiality formed 
in the mind, and quickly blinds him who is under its in- 
fluence ſo completely, as to hide from him the very 


faults which he fees and blames in others. Hence the 
coward thinks himſelf only cautious, the miſer frugal. 
Partiality is formed in the very fame manner to natural 
or acquired accompliſhments, whether mental or corpo- 
real. Theſe always procure reſpect to him who is pol- 
ſeſſed of them; and as reſpect is accompanied with ma- 
ny advantages, every man wiſhes to obtain it for him- 
ſelf, If he fail in his attempts, he conſoles himſelf with 
the perſuaſion that it is at leaſt due to his merits, and 
that it 1s only withheld by the envy of the public. 
He compares the particular branch ot ſcience or bodily 
accompliſhment in which he himſelf moſt excels, with 
thoſe which have conferred ſplendor on his rival ; and 
eaſily finds that his own excellencies are of the higheſt 
order, and entitled to the greateſt ihare of public eſteem. 
Hence the polite ſcholar deſpiſes the mathematician ;. 
the reader of Ariſtotle and Plato all the modern diſco- 
veries in phyfical and moral ſcience; and the mere ex- 
perimentaliſt holds in the moſt fovereign contempt a cri- 
tical knowledge of the ancient languages. The pupil 
of the ancients denies the merits of the moderns, whiltt 
the mere modern allows nothing to the ancients ; and 
thus each becomes partial to his own acquiſitions, and 
of courſe to himſelf, for having been at the trouble t 
make them. ; 

Partiality to our friends and families is generated in 
the very ſame way. Whenever we acquire ſuch . n at- 
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Selim {e&ion for them as to conſider their happineſs. ns add- 
MAY ing to our own (ſee Paeston), we magnity their ex- 
— C ies, and diminiſh their defects, for the ſame rea- 


ſon, and by the ſame proceſs, that we maguify and di- 
miniſh our own. All partialities, however, are preju- 
dices, and prejudices of the worſt kind. They ought 
therefore to be guarded againſt with the, utmoſt care, 
by the ſame means which we have elſewhere. recom - 
mended (ſee Pxzjupics and MeTaravysics, us 98.) 4 
and he who is partial to his own virtue or his own 
knowledge, will do well to compare the former, not 
with the condu of his neighbour, but with the expreſs 
rule of his duty; and to conſider the latter as no far- 


ther valuable than as it contributes to the ſum of hu- 


man happineſs. | | 

SELIM I. emperor of the Turks, was the ſecond 
ſon of Bajazet II. He made war upon his father, and 
though defeated in 1511, he at laſt dethroned him and 
took him priſoner, and immediately diſpatched him by 
poiſon, together with his elder brother Achmet, and 
his younger Korkud, an amiable and enlightened prince. 
Having eſtabliſhed his throne by theſe crimes, he march- 
ed againſt Campſon-Gaury ſovereign of Egypt, gained 
a great victory at Aleppo, and ſlew their general. But 
though the ſultan periſhed in that batile, the Mame- 
luks determined to oppoſe the emperor. Selim enter- 
ing their country at the head of his army, defeated the 
Egz piians ia two battles, and ordered Toumonbal, the 
new elected ſultan, who had fallen into his hands, to be 
hung on a gibbet. He then took Cairo and Alexandria, 
and in a ſhort time reduced all Egypt to ſubjection. 
Thus ended the domivion of the Mameluks in Egypt, 
which had continued for more than 260 years. 
confirmed the ancient privileges of the Venetians in 


Egypt and Syria, by which they carried on their com- 


merce with India, and formed a league with them to 
deſtroy the power of the Portugueſe in that country. 


(See Inna, ne 37). Selim had before this gained a 


great victory over the Perſians, and ſtripped them of 
Tauris and Keman. He was preparing to attack 
Chriſtendom when he was ſeized with an ulcerous ſore 
in the back. Thinking that the air of Adrianople 
would reſtore his health, he ordered himſelf to be con- 
ducted thither ; but he died at Clari in Thrace on his 
read to that city, in the year 1520, in the very ſpot 
where he had poiſoned his father. He reigned 8 years, 
and lived 54. He was a prince of great courage, ſo- 
briety, and liberality : he was fond of hiſtory, and wrote 
ſome verſes. But theſe good qualities were obſcured 
by the molt abominable crimes that ever diſgraced hy- 
man nature: he made his Way to the throne by ſhed- 
ding the blood of his father, and ſecured it by murder- 


ing his brothers and eight nephews, and every baſhaw 


who had been faithful to his duty. 

SELINUM, in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th ordar, 
Unmbellate. The fruit is oval, oblong, compreſſed, plane, 
and ſtriated in the middle: the involucrum is reflexed ; 
the petals cordate and equal. There are ſeven ſpecies, 


the ſylveſtre, paluſtre, cuſtriacum, carvifolia, chabraci, 


ſeguieri, monnieri. 


SELKIRK (Alexander), whoſe adventures gave 


riſe to a well-known hiſtorical romance, was born at 

Largo, in the county of Fife, about the year 1670, 

aud was bred a ſeaman. He went from England, in 
I 
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1703s in.the-capacity of ſailing-maſter of a ſmall veſſel Selkict. 
les Pickering captain. 


He . 
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called the Cingue · Porti Galley, 
burthen about go tons, witch 16 guns and 63 men; and 
in September the ſame year ſailed from Corke, in com- 
pany with another ſhip of 26 guns and 129 men, called 
the St George, commanded by that famous navigator 
William Dampier, intending to cruize on the Spamards 
in the South | Sea. On the. coalt of Brazil, Pickering 
died, and was ſucceeded in his command by his lieute- 
nant Thomas 2 They proceeded on their 
voyage round Cape Horn to the Ifland of Juan Fer- 
nandes, . whence they were driven by the appearance 
of two French ſhips of 36 guns each, and left five of 
Stradling's men there on ſhore, who were taken off by 
the French. Hence they failed. to the coaſt of America, 
where-Dampier and Stradling quarrelled, and ſeparated 
by agreement, on the 19th of May 1704. In Sextember 
following, Stradling came again to the iſland of Juan 
Fernandes, where Selkirk and his captain had a differ- 
ence, which, with the circumſtance of the ſhip's being 
very leaky, and in bad condition, induced him to deter- 


mine on ſtaying there alone ; but when his companions 


were about to depart, his reſolution was ſhaken, and he 
defired to be taken on bbard again. The captain, how- 
ever, refuſed to admit him, and he was obliged to remain, 
having nothing but his clothes, bedding, a gun, and a 
{mall quantity of powder and ball; a hatchet, knite, and 
kettle z his books, and mathematical and nautical inſtm- 
ments. He kept up his ſpirits tolerably till he ſaw the 
veſſel put off, when (as he afterwards related) his heart 
yearned within him, and melted at parting with his com- 
rades and all human ſociety at once. | 


ce — Vet believe me, Areas, 
Such is the rooted love we bear mankind, 
All ruffians as they were, 1 never heard 
A ſound ſo diſmal as their parting oars.“ 
Thomfon's Agamemnon. 
Thus left ſole monarch of the iſland, with plenty of 
the neceſlaries of life, he found himſelf in a ſituation 


hardly ſupportable. He had fiſh, goat's fleſh, turnips 
and other vegetables; yet he grew dejected, languid, 


and melancholy, to ſuch a degree as to be ſcarce able 
to refrain from doing violence to himſelf. Eighteen 
months paſſed before he could, by reaſoning, reading 
his bible, and ſtudy, be thoroughly reconciled to his 
condition, At length, he grew happy, employing him- 


ſelf in decorating hi, huts, chafing the goats, whom be 


equalled in ſpeed, and ſcarcely ever failed in catching. 


He alſo tamed young kids, laming them to prevent 


their becoming wild; and he kept a guard of tame cats 
about him, to defend him when aſleep from the rats, 
who were very troubleſome. When his clothes were 
worn out, he made others of goats fkins, but could not 
ſucceed in making ſhoes, with the uſe of which, how- 


ever, habit, in time, enabled him to diſpenſe. His only 


liquor was water. He computed that he had caught 
1000 goats during his abode in the ifland ; of which 
he had let go 500, atter marking them by ſlitting their 
ears. Commodore Anſon's people, who were there 
about 30 years after, found the firſt goat which they 
ſhot upon landing was thus marked, and as it appeared 
to be very old, concluded that it had been under the 
power of Selkirk. But it appears by captam Carteret's 
account of his voyage in the Swallow ſloop, that other 
perſons practiſed this mode of marking, as he found a 

| 2 goat 
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goat with bis ears thus flit on the neighbouring illand 


woe FF Ms a-ſuera, where Selkiik never was. He made 


companions of his tame goats and cats, often dancing 
and ſinging with them. Though he conſtantly per- 
formed his devotions at ſtated hours, and read aloud ; 
yet, when he was taken off the iſland, his language, 
from diſuſe of converſation, was become ſcarcely intelli- 

ible, | In this ſolitude he continued four years and 
Sur months; during which time only two incidents 
happened which he . worth relating, the occur- 
rences of every day being in his circumſtances nearly 

ſimilar, . The one was, that, purſuing a goat eagerly, 
he caught it juſt on the edge of a precipice, which was 
covered with buſhes, ſo that he did not perceive it, and 
he fell over to the bottom, where he lay (according to 
captain Roger's account) 24 hours ſenſeleſs; but, as he 
related to Sir R. Steele, he computed, by the alteration 
of the moon, that he had lain three days. When he 
came to himſelf, he ſound the goat lying under him dead. 
It was with great difficulty that he could crawl to his 
habitation, whence he was unable to (tir for ten days, 
and did not recover of his bruiſes for a long time. The 
other event was the arrival of a ſhip, which he at firſt 
ſuppoſed to be French: and ſuch is the natural love of 
ſociety in the human mind, that he was eager to aban- 
don his ſolitary felicity, and ſurrender himſelf to them, 
although enemies; but upon their landing, approach- 
ing them, he found them to be Spaniards, of whom he 
had too great a dread to truſt himſelf in their hands. 
They were by this time ſo near that it required all 


his agility to eſcape, which he effected by climbing 


into a thick tree, being ſhot at ſeveral times as he run off. 
Fortunately the Spaniards did not, diſcover him, though 
they ſtayed ſome time under the tree where he was hid, 
and killed ſome goats juſt by. In this ſolitude Selkirk 
remained until the 2d of - February 1709, when he ſaw 
two ſhips come into the bay, and knew them to be 
Engliſh. He immediately lighted a fire as a ſignal ; 
and on their coming on ſhore, found they were the 
Duke' captain Rogers, and the Ducheſs captain Court- 
ney, two privateers from Briſtol, He gave them the 
beſt entertainment he could afford ; and, as they had 
been a long time at ſea withour freſh proviſions, the 
oats which he caught were highly acceptable. His 
bitation conſiſting of two huts, one to ſleep in, the 
other to dreſs his food in, was ſo obſcurely fituated, and 
ſo difficult of acceſs, that only one of the ſhips officers 
would accompany him to it. Dampier, who was pilot 
on board the Duke, and knew Selkirk very well, told 
captain Rogers, that, when on board the Cinque-Ports, 
he was the beſt ſeaman on board that veſſel ; upon 
which captain Rogers appointed him maſter's mate of 
the Duke. Afﬀeer a fortnight's ſtay at Juan Fernandes, 
the ſhips proceeded on their cruize againſt the Spa- 
niards ; plundered a town on the coaſt of Peru; took a 
Manilla ſhip off California ; and returned by way of 
the Eaſt Indies to England, where they arrived the iſt 
of Ofober 1711; Selkirk having been abſent eight 
years, more than half of which time he had ſpent alone 
in the iſland. The public curioſity being excited reſpect- 
ing him, he was induced to put his papers into the 
hands of Defoe, to arrange and form them into a re- 
gular narrative, Theſe papers muſt have been drawn 
up after he left Juan Fernandes, as he had no means of 
recording his tranſactions there. Captain Cooke re- 


marks, as an extraordinary circumſtance, that he had 
Vor. XVII. 
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contrived to keep an account of the days of the week 


aud month : but this might be done, as Defoe makes 
Robinſon Cruſoe do, by cutting notches in a poſt, or 


many other methods. 


profits. 
ordinary man's death we have received no account ; but 
in 1792 the cheſt and muſket which Selkirk had wit]: 
him on the iſland were in the poſſeſſion of his grand- 


nephew, John. Selkirk weaver in Largo, where doubt- 


leſs they are at preſent. 


SELKIRK, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 
is a {mall town pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 


and enjoys an extenſive proſpect in all directions, eſpe- 
cially up and down the river Etterick. 
able for nothing but thoſe plaintive airs produced in its 
neighbourhood, the natural ſimplicity of which are the 
pride of Scotland and the admiration of ſtrangers. 
W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 55. 26. 


SELKIRKSHIRE, called alſo the Sherifdom of 


Etterick Foreſt, a county of Scotland, extending abour 
20 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about 12 in 
breath from ſouth to north. It borders on the north 
with part of Tweeddale and Mid-Lothian ; on the ſouth 
and eaſt with Teviotdale; and on the weſt with An- 
nandale, This county was formerly reſerved by the 
Scottiſh princes for the pleaſure of the chace, and 
where they had houſes for the reception of their train. 
At that time the face of the country was covered with 
woods, in which there were great numbers of red and 
fallow-deer, whence it had the name of Etterick Foreſt. 
The woods, however, are now almoſt entirely cut down, 
and the county is chiefly ſupported by the breed of 
ſheep. They are generally fold into the ſouth, bur 
ſometimes into the Highlands, about the month of 
March, where they are kept during ſummer ; and after 


being improved by the mountain-graſs, are returned in- | 


to the Lowlands in the beginning of winter. 

This county, though not very populous at preſent, 
was once the nurſe of heroes, who were juſtly account- 
ed the bulwark of their native ſoil, being ever ready to 
brave danger and death in its defence. Of this we 
have a memorable proof in the pathetic lamentations 
of their wives,and daughters for the diſaſter of the field 
of Flowden, „where their brave foreſters were a' wed 
away.” The rivers Etterick and Yarrow unite a little 


From this account of Selkirk, 
Defoe took the idea of writing a more extenſive work, 
the romance of Robinſon Cruſoe, and very dithoneltly 
defrauded the otipinal proprietor of his ſhare of 11:2 
Of the time or place or manner of this extra- 


It is remark- 


Selkirk, 
Selkirk- 
ſhice. 
— —¾— 


above the town of Selkirk, and terminate in the Tweed Statiſtical 


For five miles above its junction with the 


; A t of 
Etterick, the ering 


Tweed is ſtill adorned-with woods, and leads the pleaſed yol. 2. 


imagination to contemplate what this country muſt 
have been in former times. The Yarrow, for about 
five miles above its junction with Etterick, exhibits na · 
ture in a bold and ſtriking aſpect. Its native woods 
{till remain, through which the ſtream has cut its turbid 
courſe, deeply ingulphed amidſt rugged rocks. Here, 
certainly in a 10 » ſtood the deſcriptive Thomſon 
when he ſaw it 


« Work and boil, and foam and thunder through.” 


Upon a peninſula, cut out by the ſurrounding ftream, 
in the middle of this fantaſtically wild ſcene of grandeur 
and beauty, ſtands the caſtle of Newark, which has been 
ſuppoſed by many to be the birth place of Mary Scot 
the flower of Yarrow ; but this we believe to be a mi lake. 
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_ Seltzer. 
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| lution of iron made in ſpirit of ſalt, a drachm of oil of 
tartar per deliquium, and thirty drops of ſpirit of vitriol, 


Plate 
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SELLA Tvxcica, is a deep depreſſion between the 


clinoid apophyſes of the ſphenoid bone. See Axaronr. 


. 682. 
K SELTZER warkza, is a mineral water which 
ſprings up at Lower Seltzer, a ki + 2 in the eleforate 
of Triers, about 10 miles from Frankfort on the Mayne. 
It is a very uſeſul medicinal water. It contains, accord- 
ing to ſome, a very ſmall portion of calcareous earth, 
of a native mineral alkali, and an acid; but of theſe the 
quantity is too ſmall to attribute any medicinal virtues 
to; but it contains alſo near 1.7th of its bulk of fixed 
air, which is more than is found in any other mineral 
water, and to this it owes its principal virtues. Others 
have ſaid that it is of the very ſame nature with Pyrmont 
water, and contains a ſubtile aqueous fluid, a volatile 
iron, and a predominant alkali, all joined together into 
one briſk ſpirituous water. The conſequence of theſe 
different opinions reſpecting its conſtituent parts is, 


that different methods have been recommended for imi- 


tating it. 


water may be prepared by adding one ſcruple of mag- 
neſia alba, fix ſcruples of foſſil alkali, and four ſcruples 
of common ſalt, to each gallon of water, and ſaturating 
the water with fixed air or carbonic acid. According to 
the latter it may be imitated by adding to a quart of 
the pureſt and lighteſt water thirty drops of a ſtrong ſo- 


or alittle more or leſs as is found neceſſary, not to let 
the alkali of the oil of tartar prevail too ſtrongly, tho? 
it muſt prevail a little. If the proportions be carefully 


obſerved, and the whole of theſe ingredients ſhaken - 


briſkly together, the artificial Seltzer or Pyrmont wa- 


ter thus made will trongly reſemble the natural, and 


have the ſame good effect in medicine. 

But as fixed air is the only efficacious medicinal part 
of the compoſition of Seltzer water, the beſt method of 
imitating it is by impregnating common water with that 
acid by a proceſs for which we are indebted to Dr 
Prieflly. The firſt idea of this kind occurred to him 
in 1767, when, having placed thallow veſſels of water 
within the region of fixed air, on the ſurface of the fer- 
menting veſſels of a brewery, and left them all night in 
that ſituation, he found that the water had acquired a 
very ſenſible and pleaſant impregnation, He proceeded 
to accelerate. the impregnation by pouring the water 
from one veſſel into another, while they were both held 
within the ſphere of the fixed air. The method of 
effeting this by. air diſlodged from chalk and other 
calcareous ſubſtances did not occur to him till the year 
1772, when he publiſhed his directions for this purpoſe, 
together with a drawing of the neceſſary apparatus, 
which he had before communicated to the Board of 
Admiralty. That apparatus has now given way to 
another invented by Dr Nooth, which is made of glaſs, 
and lands on a wooden veſſel d d (fig. 1.) reſem- 
bling a tea-bord : the middle veſſel B has a neck which 
is inſerted into the mouth of the veſſel A, to which it 
is ground air-tight. The lower neck of the veſſel B 
has a glaſs topper 8, compoſed of two parts, both ha- 
ving holes ſufficient to let a good quantity of air paſs 
through them. Between theſe two parts is left a ſmall 
ſpace, containing a plano-convex lens, which acts like a 
valve, in letting the air paſs from below upwards, and 
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hindering its return into the veſſel A. The upper veſ- chen 
ſel C terminates below in a tube r f, which being crook. => 


ed, hinders the immediate aſcent of the bubbles of fixed 
air into that veſſel, before they reach the ſurface of the 
water in the veſſel B. The veſſel C is alfo ground air- 
tight to the upper neck or the middle veſſe] B, and has 
a ſtopper þ fitted to its upper mouth, which has a hole 
through its middle. The upper veſſel C holds juſt half 
as much as the middle one B; and the end 7 of the 
3 tube goes no lower than the middle of the veſ- 
el B. | 

For the uſe of this apparatus: Fill the middle veſſel 
B with ſpring or any other wholeſome water, and join 
to it the veſſel C. Pour water into the veſſel A (by the 
opening n, or otherwiſe) ſo as to cover the riſing part 
of its bottom: for this about three-fourths of a pint will 
be ſufficient, Fill an ounce phial with oil of vitriol, 
and add it to the water, ſhaking the veſſel ſo as to mix 
them well together. As heat is generated, it will be 


beſt to add the oil by a little at a time, otherwiſe the 
According to the former analyſis, artificial Seltzer 


veſſel may be broken. Put to this, through a wide glaſs 
or paper funnel, about an oance of powdered raw chalk 
or marble. White marble being firſt granulated, or 
pounded like coarſe ſand, is better for the purpoſe than 
pounded chalk, becauſe it is harder; and therefore 
the action of the diluted acid upon it is lower; and laſts 
to a conſiderable time, On this account the ſupply of 
fixed air from it is more regular than with the chalk : 
and beſides, when no more air is produced the water 
may be decanted from the veſſel A, and the white ſedi- 


ment waſhed off, and the remaining granulated marble 


may be employed again, by adding to it freſh water 
and a new quantity of oil of vitriol. The funnel in this 
proceſs is made uſe of, in order to prevent the powder 
fiom touching the inſide of the veſſel's mouth; for if 
that happens, it will ſtick ſo ſtrongly to the neck of 
the veſſel B as not to admit of their being ſeparate 
without breaking. Place immediately the two veſſels 
B and C (faſtened to each other) into the mouth of the 


. veſſel A, as in the figure, and all the fixed air which is 


diſengaged from the chalk or marble by the oil of vi- 
triol will paſs up through the valve in 8 into the veſ- 
ſel B. When this fixed air comes to the top of the 
veſſel B, it will diſlodge from thence as much water as 
is equal to its bulk; which water will be forced up 
through the crooked tube into the upper veſſel C. 

Care mult be taken not to ſhake the veffel A when 
the powdered chalk is put in; otherwiſe a great and 
ſudden efferveſcence will enſue, which will perhaps ex- 
pel part of the contents. In this caſe it may be neceſ- 
fary to open a little the ſtopper p, in order to give vent, 
otherwiſe the veſſel A may burſt. It will be proper 
alſo to throw away the contents and waſh the veſſel; 
for the matter will ſtick between the necks of the 
veſſels, and cement them together. The operation 
muſt then be begun afreſh, But if the chalk be put int» 
the veſſel looſely wrapt up in paper, this accident will 
be (till better guarded againſt. When the efferveſcence 
goes on well, the veffel C will ſoon be filled with water, 
and the veſſel B half filled with air; which will eaſily 
be known to be the caſe by the air going up in large 
bubbles through the crooked tube r. 

When this is obſerved, take off the two veſſels B and 
C together as they are, and-ſhake them ſo that the wa- 
ter and air within them may be much agitated. A great 


part 
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conſiderably under the ſurſace of the water in the veſſe 
The ſhaking them ſor two or three minutes will be ſuf- 
- ficient for this purpole. Theſe "veſſels muſt not be 
ſhaken while joined to the under one A, otherwiſe too 
great an efferveſcence will be occaſioned in the latter, 
together with the ill conlequence abovementioned. 
Atter the water and air have been ſufficiently agitated, 
looſen the upper veſſel C, ſo that the remaining water 
may fall down into B, and the unabſorbed air paſs out. 
Put theſe veſſels together, and replace them into the 
mouth of A, in order that B may be again half filled 
with fixed air. Shake the veſſels B and C, and let 
out the unabſorbed air as before. By repeating the 
operation three or four times, the water will be ſuffi- 
ciently impregnated. 
Whenever the efferveſcence nearly ceaſes in the veſ- 
ſel A, it may be renewed by giving it a gentle ſhake, fo 
that the powdered chalk or marble at the bottom may 
be mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it; 
for then a greater quantity of fixed air will be diſen- 
aged. When the efferveſcence can be no longer re- 
newed by ſhaking the veſſel A, either more chalk mult 
be put in, or more oil of vitriol ; or more water, if 
neither of theſe produce the deſired effect. 

Mr Magellan has till farther improved this contri- 
vance. He has two ſets of the veiſeis B and C. While 
he is ſhaking the air and water contained in one of theſe 
ſets, the other may be receiving fixed air from the veſſel 
A. By this means twice the quantity of water may 
be impregnated in the ſame time. He has 2 wooden 
ftand on which to fix the veſſels B, C, when taken off 
from A, which is very convesient. He has a ſmall 
tin trough for meaſuring the quantity of chalk or mar- 
ble requiſite for one operation, and a wide glaſs funnel 
for putting it through into the veſſel A, ro prevent its 
ſticking to the ſides, as mentioned before. 

He has alſo contrived a ſtopper without a hole, to 
be uſed occaſionally inſtead of the perforated one p. It 
muſt be of a conical figure, and very looſe ; but ſo 
exactly and ſmoothly ground as to be air-tight merely 
by its preſſure. Its uſe is to compreſs the fixed air on 
the water, and thereby increaſe the impregnation. For 
by keeping the air on the water in this compreſſed ſtate, 
the latter may be made to ſparkle like champaign. And 
if the veſſels are ſtrong, there will be no danger of their 
burking in the operation. 

The water thus impregnated may be drawn out at 
the opening 4. But if it is not wanted immediately, 
it will be better to let it remain in the machine, where 
it has no communication. with the external air ; other- 
wiſe the fixed air flics off by degrees, and the water be- 
comes vapid and flat. But it may be kept a long time 
in bottles well ſtopped, eſpecially if they are placed 
with their mouths downwards. 

Dr Withering of Birmingham has lately contrived a 
new apparatus for impregnating water with fixed air, 
which, he ſays, is preferable to that in common uſe, be- 
cauſe it can be made at leis expence, and is more eaſily 
prepared; becauſe the whole quantity of fixable air 
produced is converted to uſe, without any waſte of the 
vitriolic acid ; becauſe it impregnates three times the 
quantity of water at one time more completely and 
with leſs trouble; and the impregnated water will al- 
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cheer. part of the fixed air will be abſorbed inte the water, 
s Vill appear by the end of the crooked tube being 


SEL 


ways retain its virtue, if the joints and cocks of the Seltzer, 


machine are made perfectly air-tight ; for which pur- 
poſe they ſhould once a year be tupplied with a ſmall 
quantity of unſalted lard. This apparatus is exhibited 
by fig. 2. and conſiſts of a glaſs veſſel A, about ten 
inches high in the cylindrical part, and fix inches and a 
half in diameter; another glaſs veſſel B, about twelve 
inches high in the conical part, one inch and a half in 
the neck, and five inches in diameter at the bottom; a 
copper pipe C paſſing through the ſtopper of the veſſel 
B, and tied fait in the flexible tube D, made of ſtrong 
leather, air-tight, and kept hollow by means of a ſpiral 
wire paſſing through its whole length; a conical braſs 
pipe E, with a ſtop-cock faſtened to the tube D; ano- 
ther conical pipe F, with a ſtop-cock G, into which 
the end of the tube E is accurately ground ſo as to be 
air-tight, and cutting off all communication with the 
atmoſphere when the pipe E is removed; two large 
hog's bladders H, H, each of which ought to hold two 
quarts ; a ſtop-cock I to prevent the water riſing into 
the bladders when the veſlel A is agitated ; a bladder 
K tied to the crooked tube with the ſtop-cock L, 
which occaſionally opens or ſhuts the communication 
with the veſſel B; a glaſs funnel M, accurately fitted 
with the glaſs ſtopper N an aperture O, fitted with a 
glaſs ſtopper or a ſilver cock, from which the impreg- 
nated water is to be drawn for uſe ; and, laſtly, the 
tube P opening into the veſſel A. When this appara- 
tus is uſed, let the veſſel A be filled with pure water, 
and any other ingredients that are required, in a proper 
proportion; into the veſſel B put as much marble or 
whiting, in ſmall lumps, as will cover its bottom to the 
height of about two inches, and pour in water to the 
height repreſented by the dotted line ; let the mouth 
of the veſſel A be well fitted with a cork, and through 
a hole in the cork paſs the tube P, putting upon the 
cork melted ſealing- wax of the ſofteſt kind, or model- 
ling-wax, ſo as to make the whole air-tight. Let the 
mouth of the veſſel B be ſtopped with a piece of ma- 
hogany, turned into a conical figure in a lathe, and of 
a ſize ſomewhat larger than the mouth of the glaſs will 
admit ; put this piece of wood into melted bees-wax, 
and heat the wax till the wood begins to grow black : 
when cool, tura it again till it fits the mouth of the 
veſſel ; the tubes C, L, and M are fitted into holes 
and bored through the wooden ſtopper previous to its 
being immerſed in the wax; puſh thele tubes through 
the holes, and preſs the ſtopper into the orifice of the 
veſſel B, and cement the whole with ſealing or model- 
ling-wax : ſhut the ſtop-cocks I and L, having previouſly 
preſſed the air out of the bladder K: open the itop-cocks 
G and E; then ſqueeze the air out of the bladders H, , 
and afterwards preſs the conical pipe E into the pipe F; 
pour about a large ſpoonful of oil of vitriol through the 
funnel M, and ſtop it with its ſtopper N. The fixable air 
let looſe by the efferveſcence in the veſſel B, riſing 
through the tube C, paſſes into the bladders H, H, and 
diſtends them. In this caſe open the ſtop-cock I, and 
from the aperture O draw out about a quart of water; 
and the ſpace before occupied by the water will be 
filled with fixable air, which ſoon begins to be abſorbed 
by the remaining water, and is ſtill ſupplied from the 
bladders H, H, and from the efferveſcing mixture in 
the veſſel B, When the bladders are contlierably col- 
lapſed, more vitriolic acid muſt be added through tlie 
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diſtended. When an impregnation is ſpeedily required, 
turn the- ſtop-cocks at G and E, and open that at L; 
then ſeparate the pipe E from the tube F, and agitate 
the veſſel A; the fixable air will paſs into the. bladder 
K, and may be preſſed into the two other bladders, 
when the parts of the apparatus are united. 3 
the agitation, the ſtop-· ock at I ſhould be cloſed, an 
opened only occaſionally to ſupply out of the bladders 
H, H, the fixable air abſorbed: by the water. If a 
{trong impregnation be required, this proceſs ſhould be 
carried on in a room, the heat of which does not ex- 
ceed forty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
Dr Withering obſerves, that the impregnated water Te- 
ceives no taſte from the bladders ; and that if the veſ- 
ſel A with its impregnated water be ſeparated from the 
veſſel B at the conical parting E, F, it may be inclofed 
in a pyramidal mahogany caſe, out of the lower part of 
which the ſilver cock at O projects; and thus ſerve for 
an ornamental as well as luxurious and ſalubrious addi- 
tion to the ſide-board, particularly in the ſummer and 
autumnal ſeaſons. 

The artificial mineral waters thus made, are more 
pleaſant to the taſte than the natural Pyrmont or Selt- 
zer waters; which, beſides their fixed air, contain ſa- 
line particles of a diſagreeable taſte, which are known 
to contribute little or nothing io their medieinal vir- 
tues, and may, in ſome cales be hurtful. They are 
likewiſe conſiderably ſtronger. According to Sir John 
Pringle, theſe waters may be made more nearly to re- 
ſemble genuine Pyrmont water, by adding to each pint 
of them from eight to ten drops of tinftura martis cum 
ſpiritu ſalis. Or this may be done, by adding to the 
water in the middle veſfel B (fig. 1.), in the propor- 
tion of about thirty grains of Epſom ſalt, ten grains of 
common ſalt, a ſcruple of magneſia alba, and a dram of 
iron filings or iron wire, clean and free from ruſt, to 
one gallon of ſpring water, and impregnating the whole 
with fixed air in the manner already deſcribed. Let 
them remain, till the other ingredients and as much 
of the iron as is neceſſary are diſſolved; which will 
be in two or three days; or the migneſia may be 
omitted, and then the operation will be finiſhed in leſs 
than half that time. Theſe waters may be rendered 


terruginous or chalybeate very eaſily, by putting in the 


middle veſſel two or three lender phials, filled with 
cuttings or fine iron binding wire, or with ſmall iron 
nails; becauſe the impregnated water will diſſove 
the iron fo faſt, as to become well ſaturated with 
it in a few hours, according to the experiments of Mr 
Lane. But the method of rendering theſe artificial 


waters chalybeate, uſed by Dr Hulme, is to add one 


grain of ſalt of ſteel to each pint (tixteen ounces) of 
water already impregnated with fixed air. 

But the ingenious Mr Bewley has invented a (till bet- 
ter method of exhibiting fixed air as a medicine. He 
directs a ſcruple of alkaline ſalt to be diflolved in a ſuf- 
ficjent quantity (a quarter of a pint, or leſs) of water, 
which is to be impregnated with as much fixed air as 
it can imbibe: this is to be taken at oue doſe, Mr 
Bewley directs it to be prepared in large quantities at a 


time, and calls it his mephitie jalep. If immediately 


aſter it a fpconful of lemon juice, mixed with two or 
three ſpoonfuls of water, and ſweetened with ſugar, be 
drunk, the fixed air will be extricated in the Romach ; 
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than the ſame quantity of water alone can be made to 
imbibe. Fixed air acts as a corroborant; and there- 
fore may be given with ſucceſs in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and in vomitings ariſing from that cauſe. It 
has alſo been given with ſucceſs in the ſtone and in nephri- 
tic complaints. When the lungs are purulent, fixed air 
mixed with the air drawn into the lungs has repeatedly 
been found to perform a cure. The bark alſo may be 
given with advantage in water impregnated with fixed 
air, as they both coincide in their effect. Fixed 


air may be applied by means of a ſyringe, funnel, or 


otherwiſe, to inflamed breaſts, putrid ulcers, mortified 
parts, ulcerated ſore throats, and has been found in ſuch 
and ſimilar caſes to have very remarkable efficacy. It 
may alſo be given internally at the ſame time. In pu- 
trid dyſenteries, and in putrid ſtools, fixed air may be 
given by way of clyſter. Fermenting cataplaſms are 
of ſervice, chiefly as they ſupply fixed air to the part. 
In caſes of putridity fixed air has been ſucceſsfully ap- 
plied to the ſurface of the body expoſed to ſtreams of 
it, It is alſo found an excellent cooling as well as 
ſtrengthening beverage in hot relaxing weather, and has 
the advantage of being pleaſant to the talte. 

SEM, or Suztn, Fe fon of Noah, memorable for 
his filial piety in concealing the folly and diſgrace of 
his father; for which he received a remarkable bene- 
diction, about 2476 B. C. He lived to the age of 600 
years. 

Ras Sau. See Ras Sem and PzTzerind City. 

SEMECARPUS, in botany ; a genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
The corolla is quinquepetalous; the drupa is heart- 
ſhaped, cellulous, and monoſpermous. There is but 
one ſpecies. | | 

SEMEN, 382. See Borax, ſect. iv. p. 435. 

With reſpe& to number, plants are either turniſhed 
with one feed, as ſea-pink and biſtort; two, as wood- 
roof and the umbelliferons plants; three, as ſpurge ; 
four, as the lip-flowers of Tournefort and rough- leaved 
plants of Ray; or many, as ranunculus, anemone, and 
Poppy · 

The form of ſeeds is likewiſe extremely various, be- 
ing either large or ſmall, round, oval, heart-ſhaped, kid- 
ney-ſhaped, angular, prickly, rough, bairy, wrinkled, 
ſleek or ſhining, black, white, or brown, Moſt ſeeds 
have only one cell or internal cavity; thoſe of leſſer bur- 
dock, valerian, lamb's lettuce, cornelian cherry, and ſe- 
beſten, have two. | | 

With reſpect to ſubſtance, ſeeds are either ſoft, mem- 
branaceous, or of a hard bony ſubſtance; as in grom- 
well, tamarind, and all the nuciferous plants. 

In point of magnitude, ſeeds are either very large, as 
in the cocoa-nut ; or very ſmall, as in campanula, am- 
maunia, rampions, and chroat-wort. 

Wich reſpect to ſituation, they are either diſperſed 
promiſcuouſly through the pulp {ſemina nidu/antia), as 
in water-lily : affixed to a ſuture or joining of the valves 
of the ſeed - veſſel, as in the crofs-ſhaped and. pea-bloom 
flowers ; or placed upon a placenta or receptacle within 
the ſeed veſſel, as in tobacco and thorn-apple. | 

Seeds are faid to be naked (mina nuda) which are 
not contained in a cover or veſſel : ſuch are thoſe of 
the lip and compound flowers, the umbelliferous and 


rough-leaved plants; covered ſeeds (/emina ac 
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A {imple ſeed is ſuch as bears neither crown, wing, 
nor downy pappus the varieties in feeds, ariſing from 
theſe circumttances, are particularly enumerated under 
their reſpective heads. 

In aflimilating the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
Linnzus denominates ſeeds the eggs of plants. The 
fecundity of plants is frequently marvellous ; from a 
ſingle plant or ſtalk of Indian Turkey wheat, are pro- 
duced in cne ſummer, 2000 ſeeds; of elecampane, 
3000 ; of ſun-flower, 4000; of poppy, 32,000 ; of a 
{pike of cat's tail, 10,00 and upwards : a ſingle fruit, 
or ſeed-veſſel, of tcbacco, contains 1000 ſeeds ; that of 
white. poppy, 8000. Mr Ray relates, from experi- 
ments made by himſelf, that 1012 tobacco-ſeeds are 
equal in weight to one grain; and that the weight of 
the whole quantum of ſeeds in a fingle tobacco-plant, 
is ſuch as muſt, according to the above proportion, de- 
termine their number to be 360,000. The ſame au- 
thor eſtimates the annual produce of a ſingle ſtalk of 
ſpleen-wort to be upwards of one million of ſeeds. 

The diſſemination of plants reſpects the different me- 
thods or vehicles by which nature has contrived to diſ- 
perſe their ſeeds for the purpoſe of increaſe. Theſe 
by naturaliſts are generally reckoned four. 

1. Rivers and running waters. 2. The wind. 3. Ani- 
mals. 4. An elaſtic ſpring, peculiar to the ſeeds them · 
ſelves. 

1. The ſeeds which are carried along by rivers and 
torrents are frequently conveyed many hundreds of 
leagues from their native ſoil, and caſt upon a very dif- 
ferent climate, to which, however, by degrees they ren- 
der themſelves familiar. 

2. Theſe which are carried by the wind, are either 
avinged, as in fir-tree, trumpet-flower, tulip- tree, birch, 
arbor-vite, meadow rue, and Jeflamine, and ſome um- 
belliferous plants: furniſhed with a pappus, or downy 
crown, as in valerian, poplar, reed, ſucculent ſwallow- 
wort, cotton-tree, and many of the compound flowers ; 
placed within a winged calyx or ſeed - veſſel, as in ſca- 
bious, ſea-pink, dock, dioſcorea, aſh, maple, and elm- 
trees, logwood and woad ; or laltly, contained within a 
{ſwelled calyx or ſeed-veſſel, as in winter-cherry, cucuba- 
lus, melilot, bladder-nut, ſumitory, bladder: ſena, heart- 
ſeed, and chick peaſe. | 

3. Many birds ſwallow the ſeeds of vanelloe, juniper, 
mitletoe, oats, millet, and other graſſes, and void them 
entire, Squirrels, rats, parrots, and other animals, ſut- 
fer many of the ſeeds which they devour to eſcape, and 
thus, in effect diſſeminate them. Moles, ants, earthworms, 
and other inſe&s, by ploughing up the earth, admit a 
free paſſage to thoſe leeds which have been ſcattered 
upon its ſurface. Again, ſome ſeeds attach themſelves 
to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, or hairs, 
which are either affixed to the ſeeds themſelves, as in 
hound's tongue, mouſe-ear, vervain, earrot, baſtard-par- 
ſley, ſanicle, water hemp-agrimony, ar&opus and verbe- 
ina ; to their calyx, as in burdock, agrimony, rhexia, 
ſmall wild bugloſs, dock, nettle, pellitory, and lead wort; 
or to their fruit or ſeed-veilel, as in liquorice, enchan- 
ter's night ſha e, croſs-wort, clivers, French honey- 
fackle, and arrow. headed graſs. 

4. The ſeeds which diſperſe themſelves by an elaſtic 
force, have that force reſident either ia their calyx, as 
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in oats and the greater number of ferns ; in their pop- 
pus, as in centaurea crupina; or in their capſule, as 
in geraunium, herb-bennet, African ſpirza, fraxinella, 
horlje- tail, ballam, Malabar nut, cucumber, elaterium, 
and male balſam apple. 

SEMEN, inthe animal economy. See Pursiorogr 
ſe&. xii. and AxaTonr, no 109. 

Stmty Sandtum, or Santonicum. See AgTEMiISTA. 

SEMENDRIAH, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Servia, with a good citadel. It is the 
capital of a ſangiacate, was taken by the Turks in 
1690, and is ſeated on the Danube, in E. Long. 21. 45. 
N. Lat. 45. o. 

SEMENTINE rzx1zx, in antiquity, feaſts held an- 
nually among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plen- 
tiful harveſt, They were celebrated in the temple ot 
Tellus, where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tellus 
and Ceres. Thele feaſts were held about ſeed. time, 
uſually in the month of January ; for, as Macrobius 
obſerves, they were moveable feaſts. 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying 
half; but only uſed in compoſition with other words, 
as in the following articles. 

Semr-Arians, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch of the 
ancient Arians, conſiſting, according to Epiphanius, of 
ſuch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 
hereſiarch, but yet acquieſced in ſome of the principles 
thereof, only palliating and hiding them under ſoſter 
and more moderate terms. Though they ſeparated from 
the Arian faction (fee Artans), they could never be 
brought to acknowledge that the Son was homoouſios, 
that is, conſubſtantial, or of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the Father ; they would only allow him to be homoi- 
ouſios, that is, of a like ſubſtance with the Father, or 
ſimilar to the Father in his eſſence, not by nature, but 
by a peculiar privilege. 

e ſemi-arianiſm of the moderns conſiſts in their 
maintaining that the Son was from all eternity begot- 
tan by the coil of the Father, contrary to the doctrine 
of the othordox, who ſeem to teach that the eternal ge- 
neration is neceſſary. Such at leaſt are the reſpective 
opinions of Dr Clarke and Biſhop Bull. See TrxzoLogy. 

SEMICIRCLE, in geometry, half a circle, or that fi- 
gure comprehended between the diameter ot the circle 
and halt its circumference. 

DEMICOLON, in grammor, one of the points or tops 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of a ſentence 
from each other. * 

_ "The mark or character cf a ſemicolon is (;), and 
has its name as being of ſomewhas leſs effect than a co- 
lon; or as demanding a ſhorter pauſe. 

The proper uſe of the ſ:micolon is to diſtinguiſh the 
conjunct members of a ſentence. Now, by a conjunct 


member of a ſentence is meant ſuch a one as contains. 


at leaſt two ſimple members. Whenever, then, a ſen. 
tence can be divided into ſeveral members of the ſame 
degree, which are again diviſible into other fimple mem- 
bers, the former are to be ſeparated by a ſemicolon. 
For inſtance : It fortune bear a great ſway over him, 
who has nicely ſtated and concerted every circumſtance 
of an affair; we muit not commit every thing, withon: 
reſerve, to fortune, leſt ſhe have too great a hold of us.” 
Again: Si quantum in agro lociſque deſertis audacia poteſt, 
tanjum in foro atque judiciis impudlenlia wvaleret ; non mi- 
nus in cunſa cederet Aulus Cæcinna Sexta Abulii impu- 
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the European provinces. As to the Greeks and other Semiramm, 
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semicu- dentie, quam tum in vi facienda ceſſu audacie. 


dium {tance in a more complex ſentence we have in Cicero: eaſtern Chriſtians, they had embraced the Semipelagian Semperri- 
. la. Res familiaris primum bene parta fit nullogue turpi queſ- doctrines before Caſſian, and fill adhere to them. In — . 
* tus tum quam plurimis, modo dignis, ſe utilem prebeat ; the 6th century, the controverſy between the Semipe- 


deinde augeatur ratione, diligentia, parſtmonia ; nec libidini 
potius luxurieque, quam liberalitati et beneficentia pareat, 

But though the proper uſe of the ſemicolon be to 
diſtinguiſh conjunct members, it is not neceſfary that all 
the members divided hereby be conjunct. For upon 
dividing a ſentence into great and equal parts, if one of 
them be conjunct, all thoſe other parts of the ſame de- 
gree are to be diltinguithed by a ſemicolon. Sometimes 
alſo it happens, that members that are oppoſite to each 
other, but relate to the ſame verb, are ſeparated by a 
ſemicolon, Thus Cicero: Ex hac parte pudor, illinc 
ſelulantia; hine fides, illine fraudatio ; hinc pietas, illinc 
ſcelus, &c, To this likewiſe may be referred ſuch ſenten- 
ces, where the whole going before, the parts follow: as 
«© The parts of oratory are four; invention, diſpoſition, 
elocution, and pronunciation,” 

SemICUBLUM, in medicine, an half-bath, wherein the 
patient is only placed up to the navel. . 

SEMIDIAMETER, half the diameter, or a right line 
drawn from the centre of a circle or ſphere to its cir- 
cumference: being the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called the radius. 

SEMIFLOSCULUS, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs 
the flowers of the ſyngeneſia claſs. Thefe ſemifloſculi 
are petals, hollow in their lower part, but in their up- 
per flat, and continued in the ſhape of a tongue. 

SEMITONE, in muſic. See INTERVAL. 

SEMINA L, ſomething belonging to the ſemen or ſeed. 

SEMINARY, in its primary ſenſe, the ground 
where any thing is ſown, to be afterwards ed” ar 

SEMINARY, in a figurative ſenſe, is frequently ap- 
plied to places of education, whence ſcholars are tranſ- 
planted into life. In Catholic countries it is particu- 
larly uſed for a kind of college or ſchool, where youth 
are inſtructed in the ceremonies, &c. of the ſacred mi- 
niitry, Of theſe there are great numbers; it being 
ordained by the council of Trent, that there be a ſe- 
minary belonging to each cathedral, under the direction 
of the biſhop. 

SEMINATION, denotes the manner or act of ſhed- 
ding and diſperſing the ſeeds of plants. See Semen. 

SEMIPELAGIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory a 
name anciently, and even at this day, given to ſuch as 
retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. See PeLacians. 

Caſſian, who had been a deacon of Cooſtantiaople, 
and was afterwards a prieſt at Marſeilles, was the chief 
of theſe Semipelagians; whoſe leading principles were, 
1. That God did not diſpenſe his grace to one more 
than another in conſequence of predeſtination, i. e. an 
eternal and abſolute decree, but was willing to ſave all 
men, if they complied with the terms of lis Goſpel, 
2. That Chriſt died for all men. 5. That the grace 
purchaſed by Chriſt, and neceſſary to ſalvation, was of- 
iered to all men. 4. That man, before he received 
grace, was capable of fa:th and holy defires. 5. That 
man was born free, and was conſequently capable of re- 
liſting the influences of grace, or of complying with its 
ſuggeſtion. "The Semipelagians were very numerous 
and the doctrine of Caſſian, though variouſly explained, 
was received in the greateſt part of the monaſtic ſchools 
in Gaul, from whence it ſpread itſelf far and wide thro? 


lagians and the diſciples of Augultin prevailed much, 


and continued to divide the weſtern churches. | 
SEMIRAMIS (fab. hiſt.), a celebrated queen of 
Aſſyria, daughter of the goddeſs Derceto, by a youn 
Aſſyrian, She was expoſed in a deſert ; but her life 
was preſerved by doves for one whole year, till Simmas, 
one of the ſhepherds of Ninus, found her and brought 
her up as his own child. Semiramis, when grown up, 
married Menones, the governor of Nineveh, and accom- 
panied him to the ſiege of Bactria; where, by her ad- 
vice and prudent directions, ſhe haſtened the king's ope- 
rations, and took the city. Theſe eminent ſervices, to- 
gether with her uncommon beauty, endeared her to Ni- 
nus. The monarch aſked her of her huſband, and offered 
him his daughter Soſana in her ſtead ; but Menones, who 
tenderly loved Semiramis, refuſed ; and when Ninus had 
added threats to entreaties, he hanged himſelf. No ſoon- 
er was Menones dead, than Semiramis, who was of an 
aſpiring ſoul, married Ninus, by whom ſhe had a ſon 
called Ninyas, Niuus was ſo fond of Semiramis, that 
at her. requeſt he reſigned the crown, and commanded 
her to be proclaimed queen and ſole empreſs of Aſſyria. 
Of this, however, he had cauſe to repent : Semiramis 
put him to death, the better to eſtabliſh herſelf on. the 
throne ; and when ſhe had no enemies to fear at home, 
ſhe began to repair the capital of her empire, and by 
her means Babylon became the moſt ſuperb and mag- 
nificent city in the world. She - viſited every part of 
her dominions, and left every where immortal monuments 
of her greatneis and benevolence, To render the roads 
paſſable and communication eaſy, ſhe hollowed moun- 
tains and filled up valleys, and water was conveyed at a 
great expence by large and convenient aqueducts to 
barren deſerts and unfruitful plains. She was not 
leſs diſtinguiſked as a warrior: Many of the neighbour- 
ing nations were conquered ; and when Semiramis was 
once told as ſhe was dreſſing her hair, that Babylon had 
revolted, ſhe left her toilette with precipitation, and 
though only half dreſſed, ſhe refuſed to have the reſt of 
her head adorned before the ſedition was quelled and 
tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed. Semiramis has been accuſed 
of licentiouſneſs ; and ſome authors have obſerved that 
ſhe regularly called the ſtrongeſt and ſtouteſt men in 
her army to her arms, and afterwards put them to 
death, that they might not be living witneſſes of her 
incontinence. Her paſſion for her ſon was alſo unnatu- 
ral ; and it was this criminal propenſity which induced 


Ninyas to deſtroy his mother with his own hands. Some 


ſay that Semiramis was changed into a dove after 
death, and received immortal honours in Aſſyria. It 
is ſuppoſed that ſhe lived about 11 centuries before the 
Chriltian era, and that ſhe died in the 62d year of her 
age and the 25th of her reign. Many fabulous reports 
have been propagated about Semiramis, and ſome have 
declared that tor ſome time ſhe diſguiſed herſelf and paſ- 
ſed for her fon Ninyas. Lempriere's Bibliotheca Claſſica. 

SEMPERVIVUM, nouss-LEtx, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the order of dodecagynia, 
and to theclaſs of dodecan ria; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 13th order, Succulentæ. The calyx is 
divided into 12 parts; the petals are 12, and the capſules 
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12, containing many ſeeds. There are 12 ſpecies; the 
arboreum, canarienſe, glutinoſum, glanduloſum, tecto- 
rum, globiterum, villoſum, tortuoſum, arachnoideum, 
montanum, ſedeforme, and menanthes, Linnæus has 
only eight of theſe. The tectorum alone is a native of 
Britain. The ſtalk is about a foot high; the radical 
leaves are thick, oval, pointed, fringed, and ſpreading in 
a roſe ; thoſe on the ſtem are imbricated and membra- 
nous: the flowers are pale red and ſeſſile, and grow on 
curved terminal bunches. It is frequent on the tops of 
houſes, and flowers in July. 2 i Os 
The following chemical deſcription of this ſpecies is 
given by Lewis: © The leaves of houſe-leek, of no re- 
markable ſmell, diſcover to the taſte a mild ſubacid 
auſterity : their expreſſed juice, of a pale yellowiſh hue 
when filtered, yields on inſpiſſation a deep yellow, tena- 
cious, mucilaginous mals, conſiderably acidulous and 
acerb: from whence it may be preſumed, that this herb 
has ſome claim to the refrigerant and reſtringent virtues 
that have been aſcribed to it. It is obſervable that 
the filtered juice, on the addition of an equal quantity 
of rectified ſpirit of wine, forms a light white coagu- 
lum, like cream of fine pomatum, of a weak but pene- 
trating taſte : this, freed from the fluid part, and ex- 
poſed to the air, almoſt totally exhales. From this ex- 
periment it is concluded by ſome, that houſe-leek con- 
tains a volatile alkaline falt : but the juice coagulates 
in the ſame manner with volatile alkalis themſelves, as 
alſo with fixed alkalis : Acids produce no coagula- 
tion,” 
SENAAR, or StxnxAarR. See SENNAAR, 
SENATE, in general, is an afſembly or council of 
ſenators ; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, 
who have a ſhare in the government. 
The ſenate of ancient Rome is of all others the moſt 
celebrated. It exerciſed no contentious juriſdiction ; 
but appointed judges, either from among the ſenators 
or knights, to determine proceſſes : it alſo appointed go- 
vernors of provinces, and diſpoſed of the reveuues of the 
commonwealth, &c. Yet did not the whole ſovereign 
power reſide in the ſenate, fince it could not elect ma- 
giltrates, make laws, or decide of war and peace ; 
in all which caſes the ſenate was obliged to conſult the 
people. a | 
The ſenate, when firſt inſtituted by Romulus, con- 
ſiſted of 100 members; to whom he afterwards added 
the ſame number when the Sabines had migrated to 
Rome. Tarquin the ancient made the ſenate conſiſt of 
300, and this number remained fixed for a long time; but 
afterwards it fluctuated greatly, and was increaſed firſt 
to o, and afterwards to goo by J. Cæſar, who filled the 
ſenate with men of every rank and order. Under Auguſ- 
tus the ſenators amounted to 1000, but this number was 
reduced, and fixed to 600. The place of a ſenator was 
always beſtowed upon merit: the monarchs bad the pri- 
vilege of chooſing the members; and after the expulſion 
of the Tarquins, it was one of the rights of the con- 
ſuls, till the election of the cenſors, who from their of- 
fice ſeemed moſt capable of making choice of men whoſe 
character was irreproachable, whoſe morals were pure, 
and relations honourable. Only particular families were 
admitted into the ſenate ; and when the plebeians were 
permitted to ſhare the honours of the ſtate, it was then 
required that they ſhould be born of free citizens. It 
was alſo required that the candidates ſhould be knights 
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before their admiſſion into the ſenate. They were to Senator, 
be above the age of 25, and to have previouſly paſſed Senatus. 
through the inferior offices of quæſtor, tribune of tbe 
people, edile, prætor, and conſul. 

The ſenate always met of courſe on the iſt of Janna- 
ry, for the inauguration of the new conſuls ; and in all 
months, univerſally, there were three days, viz. the ka- 
lends, nones, and ides, on which it regularly met: but 
it always met on extraordinary occaſions, when called 
oh, 45 by conſul, tribune, or dictator. 

o render their decrees valid and authentic, a cer- 
tain number of members was requiſite, and ſuch as 
were abſent without ſome proper cauſe were always 
fined. In the reign of Auguſtus, 400 ſenators were 
requiſite to make a ſenate. Nothing was tranſacted be- 
fore ſun-riſe, or after ſun-ſet. In their office the ſena- 
tors were the guardians of religion, they diſpoſed of 
the provinces as they pleaſed, they prorogued the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people, they appointed thankſgivings, 
nominated their ambaſſadors, diltributed the public mo- 
ney, and in ſhort had the management of every thing 
political or civil in the republic, except the creating of 
magiſtrates, the enacting of laws, and the declarations 
of war or peace, which were conſined to the aſſemblies 
of the people. 

SENATOR, in general, denotes a member of ſome 
ſenate, 

The dignity of a Roman ſenator could not be ſup- 
ported without the poſſeſſion of 80,000 ſeſterces, or 
about 7oool. Engl.ſh money; and therefore ſuch as 
ſquandered away their money, and whoſe fortune was 
reduced below this ſum, were generally ſtruck out ot 
the liſt of ſenators. This regulation was not made in 
the firſt ages of the republic, when the Romans boaſted 
of their poverty. The ſenators were not permitted to 
be of any trade or profeſſion. They were diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the people by their dreſs ; they wore 
the laticlave, half boots of a black colour, with a cre{- 
cent or filver buckle in the form of a C; but this lat 
honour was confined only to the deſcendants of thoſe 
hundred ſenators who had been elected by Romulos, as 
the letter C ſeems to imply. See the preceeding ar- 
ticle, 

In England, ſenator is a member of parliament. In 
the laws of king Edward the Confeffor, we are told 


"that the Britons called thoſe ſenators whom the Saxons 


called afterwards aldermen and borough-maſt-r ; though 
not for their age, but their wiſdom ; for ſome of them 
were young men, but very well ikilled in the laws. 
Kenulph king of the Merciars granted a charter, which 
ran thus, viz. Cogſilio et conſenſu epiſcoporum et ſenato- 
rum gentis ſue largitus fuit dio monajterio, &c. 

In Scotland, the lords of ſeſſion are called ſenators of 
the college of jultice. 

SENATUS avucTtoritas. See the next article. 

SenaTus-Conſultum, which made part of the Ro- 
man law. When any public matter was introduced 
into the ſenate, which was always called referre ad ſe- 
natum, any ſenator whoſe opinion was aſked, was per- 
mitted to ſpeak upon it as long as he pleaſed, and on 
that account it was often uſual for the ſenators to pro- 
tract their ſpeeches till it was too late to determine. 
When the queſtion was put, they paſſed to the fide of 
that ſpeaker whoſe opinion they approved, and a majo- 
rity of votes was eaſily collected, without the troubic 
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known, the matter was determined, and a ſenatus conſul- 
tum was immediately written by the clerks ot the houſe, 
at the ſeet of the chief magiſtrates, and it was ſigned 
by all the principal members of the houſe. When 
there was not a ſufficient number of members to make 
a ſenate, the deciſion was called /enatus auctoritas, but it 
was of no force if it did not afterwards pals into a 
ſenatus conſaltum. | 

"The ſeratus conſulia were at firlt left in the cuſtody 
of the kings, and afterward of the conſuls, who could 
{uppreſs or preſerve them ; but about the year of Rome 
304, they were always depoſited in the temple of Ce- 
res, and afterwards in the treaſury, by the ediles of the 

eople. 

2 SENECA. (Lucius Annzus), a Stoic philoſopher, 
was born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning 
of the Chriſtian cra, of an equeſtrian family, which 
had probably been tranſplanted thither in a colony 
trom Rome. He was the ſecond ſon of Marcus An- 
neus Seneca, commonly called the -rhetorician, whoſe 
remains are printed under the title of Suaſorie & Con- 
 troverſiz, cum Declamationum Excerptis ; and his youngeſt 
brother Annzus Mela (for there were three of them) 
had the honour of being father to the poet Lucan. 
He was removed to Rome, together with his father and 
the reſt of his family, while he was yet in his infancy. 
There he was educated in the molt liberal manner, and 
under the beſt maſters. He learned eloquence from his 
father; but his genius rather leading him to philoſophy, 
he put himſelf under the ſtoics Attalus, Sotion, and 
Papirius Fabianus; men famous in their way, and of 
whom he has made honourable mention m his writings. 
It is probable, too, that he travelled when he was young, 
ſince we find him, in ſeveral parts of his works, parti- 
cularly in his Puaeftiones Naturalesr, making very exact 
and curious obſervations upon Egypt and the Nile. 
But this, though entirely agreeable to his own hu- 
mour, did not at all correſpond: with that ſcheme or 
plan of life which his father had drawn out for him; 
who therefore forced him to the bar, and put him upon 
ſoliciting for public employments ; ſo that he afterwards 
became quzſtor, prætor, and, as Lipſius will have it, 
even conſul. 

In the firſt year of the reign of Claudius, when Ju- 


lia the daughter of Germanicus was accuſed of adul- 


tery by Meſſalina, and baniſhed, Seneca was baniſhed 
too, being charged as one of the adulterers. Corſica 
was the ſeat of his exile, where he lived eight years; 
« happy in the midſt of thoſe things which uſually 
make other people miſerable inter ear res bratus, que 
folent miſeros fucere : and where he wrote his books 
of conſolation, addreſſed to his mother Helvia, and to 
his ſriend Polybius, and perhaps ſome of thoſe trage- 
dies which go under his name; for he ſays, moo ſe 
levioribus ſludiis ibi oblectaſſe. Agrippina being mar- 
ried to Claudius, upon the death of Meſſalina, the pre- 
vailed with the emperor to recall Seneca from ba- 
niſhment ; and afterwards procured him to be tutor 
to her ſon Nero, whom the deſigned for the empire. 
Africanus Burrhus, a prætorian præfect, was joined 
with him in this important charge : 
preceptors, who were entruſted with equal autho- 
rity, had each his reſpective department. By the 
bounty and generoſity of his royal pupil, Seneca ar- 
pag 4 | 
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Seneca. of counting the numbers. When the majority. was 


weris offendere, quam placere adulando. 


and theſe two 


to ſave her; tho', as Tacitus ſays, the looked ſo 
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quired that prodigious wealth which. rendered him in a Seneca, 


manner equal to kings, His houſes and walks were the 
molt magnificent in Rome. His villas were innu- 
merable : and he had immenſe ſums of money placed 
out at intereſt in almoſt every part of the world. The 
hiſtorian Dio reports him to have had 250, oool. Ster- 
ling at intereſt in Britain alone; and reckons his call- 
ing it in all at a ſum, as one of the cauſes of a war with 
that. nation. | | 

All this wealth, however, together with the luxury 
and effeminacy of a court, does not appear to have bal 
any ill effect upon the temper and diſpoſition of Se. 
neca. He continued abſtemious, exact in his manners 
and, above all, free from the vices ſo commonly preva- 
leut in ſuch places, flattery and ambition, I had ra- 
ther (ſaid he to Nero) offend you by ſpeaking the 
truth, than pleaſe you by lying ard flattery : * Zin 
How well he 
acquitted himſelf in quality of preceptor to his prince, 
may be known from the five firſt years of Nero's reign, 


which have always been conſidered as a perfect pattern 


of good government; and if that emperor had but been 
as obſervant of his maſter through the whole courſe of 


it, as he was at the beginning, he would have been the 
. delight, and not, as he afterwards proved, the curſe and 


deteltation of mankind. But when Poppza and Ti- 
gellinus had got the command of his humour, and hur- 


-ried him into the moſt extravagant and abominable vices, 


he ſoon grew weary of his maſter, whoſe life muſt indeed 
have been a conſtant rebuke to him. Seneca, percei- 
ving that his favour declined at court, and that he had 
many -accuſers- about the prince, who were perpetually 
whiſpering in his ear the great riches of Seneca, his 
magnificent houſes and fine gardens, and what a favour- 
ite through means of theſe he was grown with the 
people, made an offer of them all to Nero. Nero re- 
tuſed to accept them: which, however, did not hinder 
Seneca from changing his way of lite; for, as Tacitus 
relates, he © kept no more levees, declined the uſual civi- 
lities which had been paid to him, and, under a pretence 
of indiſpoſition, or ſome engagement or other, avoided 


as much as poſſible appearing in public.“ 


Nero, in the mean time, who, as it is ſuppoſed, had 
difpatched Burrhus by poiſon, could not be eaſy till 
he had rid himſelf uf Seneca alſo: For Burrhus was 
the manager of his military concerns, and Seneca 
conducted his civil affairs. Accordingly, he attempt- 


ed, by means of Cleonicus, a freedman of Seneca, to 


take him off by poiſon ; but this not ſucceeding, be 
ordered him to be put to death, upon an information 


that he was privy to Piſo's conſpiracy againſt his per- 


ſon. Not that he had any real proof ot Seneca's be- 
ing at all concerned in this plot, but only that he was 
glad to lay hold of any pretence for deſtroying him, — 
He left Seneca, however, at liberty to chooſe his man- 
ner of dying; who cauſed his veins to be opened immedi- 
ately. His wife Paulina, who was very young in com- 
pariſon of himſelſ, had yet the reſolution and affection 
to bear him company, and thereupon ordered her veins 
to be opened at the ſame time; but as Nero was not 
willing to make his cruelty more odious and inſupport- 
able than there ſeemed occaſion for, . he gave orders to 
have her death prevented : upon which her wounds were 
bound up, and the blood ſtopped, in juſt time enough 
miſgr- 

ably 
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ab! and wan all her liſe after, that it was eaſy to mon Paulli ſays, that a decoction of them cured many Senegal. 
2 — wy loſs of her blood and ſpirits in her counte- ſoldiers of an epidemic dyſentery. 6. The paludoſus, 8 
nance. In the mean time, Seneca, finding his death marſh ragwort; the corollæ are radiant ; the leaves 
ſlow and lingering, defired Statius Annzus his phyſi- ſword ſhaped, acutely ſerrated, and ſomewhat downy 
cian to give him a doſe of poiſon, which had been pre- underneath ; the ſtem is ere, branched towards the 
pared ſome time before in caſe it ſhould be wanted; but top, and four or five feet nigh ; the flowers are large 
this not having its uſual effect, he was carried to a hot and yellow. This plant is frequent ia fens and ditches 
bath, where he was at length ſtifled with the ſteams. in England. 7. The ſaracenicus, broad leaved ragwort ; 
He died, as Lipſius conjectures, in the 63d or 64th the corollz are radiant ; the leaves are lanceolated, ſer- 
year of his age, and in about the 10th or 11th of Ne- rated, and ſomewhat ſmooth; the ſtem is ere, imple, 
ro's reign. Tacitus, on mentioning his death, obſerves, and four or five feet high; there are ſeveral flowers on 
that, as he entered the bath, he took of the water, and each footſtalk, which are yellow, and grow in cluſters 
with it ſprinkled ſome of his neareſt domeſtics, laying, on the top. The plant grows in moilt paſtures in Eng- 
That he offered thoſe libations to Jupiter the Deli- land; and flowers in July or Auguſt, 
verer,”” Theſe words are an evident proof that Seneca SENEGAL, a part of Negroland in Africa, the 
was not a Chriſtian, as ſome have imagined him to boundaries of which are not known, See Gul. 
have been; and that the 13 epiſtles from Seneca to St Je: of Sznzcoar, ſometimes called Saint Louis, is a ſmall 
Paul, and from St Paul to Seneca, are ſuppoſititious ifland in{the mouth of the river Senegal, and according 
pieces, His philoſophical works are well known.— to Maſkelyne's tables is ſituated in N. Lat. 15. 53. 
They conſiſt of 124 iſlles and diſtinct treatiſes ; and, W. Long. 16. 31. The Dutch were the firſt Euro- 
except his books of phyſical queſtions, are chiefly of the peans who ſettled at Senegal; but their colony was ex- 
moral kind, treating of anger, conſolation, providence, pelled by the French in 1687. It was taken by the 
tranquillity of mind, conſtancy, clemency, the ſhortneſs Engliſh in 1692; and retaken by the French the year 
of life, a happy life, retirement, benefits. He has following. It was a ſecond time taken poſſeſſion ct by 
been juſtly cenſured by Quintilian and other critics, as the Engliſh in 1758; but in 1779 the French reco- 
one of che firſt corrupters of the Roman ſtyle; but his vered it, and it was ceded by the Britiſh crown by the 
works are highly valuable, on account of the vaſt eru- treaty of 1783. | 
dition which they diſcover, and the beautiful moral ſen- The beſt account of this iſland which we have ſeen, 


timents which they contain. is given in the intereſting voyage of M. Saugnier to the 
SENECIO, Grounpstr, in botany : A genus be- coaſt of Africa. This adventurer viſited Senegal in 
longing to the claſs of ſyngeneſia, and to the order of June 1785. 
poly gamia ſuperflua ; and in the natural claſſification The iſland (ſays he), properly ſpeaking, is only a 
ranked under the 49th order, Compeſite. The recep- bank of ſand in the middle of the river. It is 1c00 
tacle is naked; the pappus ſimple ; the calyx cylindri- geometrical paces long, and about 6o in its greateſt 
cal and calyculated. The ſcales are equal and contigu- width; is almoſt on a level with the river and with the 
ous, ſo as to ſeem entire; thoſe at the bale are few, and ſea, being defended from the latter by Barbary point, 
have their apices or points decayed. There are 57 ſpe- which is of greater elevation than the colony. The 
cies. Of theſe, ſeven are Britiſh, the vulgaris, viſcoſus, eaſtern branch of the river is the more conſiderable of 
ſylvaticus, crucifolius, jacobza, paludoſus, and ſarace- the two, being about 400 toiſes acroſs ; the weſtern 
nicus, | branch is only from 50 to 200 toiſes wide. The iſle 
1. The vu/garis, or common groundſel, has its co- conſiſts entirely of burning ſands, on the barren turfac=: 
rollz naked, its leaves ſeſſile, ſmooth, and ſinuated, their of which you ſometimes meet with ſcattered flints, 
ſegments ſhort, broad, and minutely ferrated ; the flow. thrown out among their ballaſt by veſſels coming from 
ers are yellow, and without radii. This . 1 18 in Goree, or with the ruins of buildings formerly erected 
cultivated ground every where, and flowers in May. Tts by Europeans. There is ſcarcely ſuch a thing as 
leaves have been uſed in medicine externally as a vulne- a garden upon the iſland ; European ſeeds in general 
rary and refrigerant, and internally as a mild emetic ; not thriving here. It is not ſurpriling 'that the ſoil is 
but they have little or no efficacy. 2. The viſcoſus, or ſo unproductive; for the air is ſtrongly impregnated 
cotton groundſel, has its corollæ revolute, its leaves pin- with ſea ſalt, which pervades every thing, and conſumes 
natifid, viſcid, and downy. The ſcales of tae calyx even iron in a very ſhort ſpace of time. The heats are 
are lax and hairy, and are of the ſame length with exceſſive, and rendered (till more inſupportable by the 
tne perianthium. 3. The "ape or mountam ground- reflection of the ſand ; ſo that from ten in the morning 
ſel, has its corol æ revolute, its leaves pinnatifid and until four in the afternoon it is almoſt impoſTible to do 
dentate, the tem comrybous and erect. It flowers in any work. During the months of January, February, 
July, and is frequent in woods and heaths. 4. The March, and April, the heats are moe: ated ; but in 
uc, hi ary perennial ragwort ; the corollz are ra- Auguſt and the following months they become { op- 
diant; the leaves are pinnatifid, dentated, and downy prellve as even to affect the n2tiv-s themſelves, What 
beneath; the (item is erect, and two feet high; the flow- effect then muſt they have upon the Europeans, ſudden- 
ers are yellow, and grow in cluſters. This plant is fre - ly tranſported into this burning climate? The nights are 
quent in woods and hedges. 5. The jacobea, common a little leſs ſultry ; not always, however, but only when 
ragwort z the cor: Ne are radiant ; the leaves pinnated the ſea-breeze ſets in. It is then that the inhabitants 
and lyre ſnaped, and of a dak green colour; the ſtalk of the colony breathe a freſher air, for which they have 
s erect, round, and gently purpliſh ; the flowers grow been longing the whole of the day; but this air in our cli- 
in cluiters on the tops of the ſtalks. The leaves have mate would ſeem a burning vapour. The nights are ne- 


a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte, and extremely nauſeous. Si- vertheleſs troubleſome, notwithſtanding the comforts of 
Vor. XVII. the 
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Senegal. the ſea-breeze, The inſtant the ſun is ſet, we are aſſailed 
by an infinity of gnats, which are called ma/quitor ; their 

ſlings are very painſ al, and their multitudes incredible. 
The inhabitants find but a poor defence in their gauze- 


curtains. For my own part, accuſtomed as I had been 
to live among the Moors, I was but little. annoyed by 
theſe inſets. Being half a ſavage, I felt no deſire to 
recommend myſelf to the {avourable regard of the fair 
ſex, and I was therefore under no neceſſity of taking 


care of my perſcy. In imitation of my former maſters, 


I ſmeared myſelf with butter, and this expedient pre- 
ſerved me at all times from theſe impertinent ſtingers, 
theſe ſpiteful enemies to the repoſe cf the human kind. 

1 it the proſpe& of Senegal is not agreeable to the 
eye, much leſs are its environs, Which ate covered over 
only with ſand, and over-run with mangles. kt may be 
ſaid, without exaggeration, that there is not a more for- 
lorn ſituation to be found on the face of the inhabited 

lobe, or a place in which the common neceſſaries of 
Fe. are procured with greater difficulties. Water, that 
indiſpenſable aliment of man, is here not potable, Wells 
are dug in the ſand tothe depth of five or fix feet, and 
water is obtained by theſe means ; but whatever pains 
are taken to freſhen it, it ever retains a brackiſh taſte, 
I have diſtilled this water wyſelf, and obſerved that it 
always had a diſagzeeable favour, which cannot tail to 
be hurtful to the health: it is true, that when the ri- 
ver is bigh, its ſtreams are freſh, but the water is only 
the more dangerous, It proves the cauſe of moſt of 
thoſe maladies which carry off the Europeans fo rapid- 
ly, that at the end of every three years the colony has 
a freſh ſet of inhabitants. 'The blacks themſelves, al- 
though accuſtomed to the climate, are not in this ſeaſon 
free trom diſeaſe.” 

The fort of St Louis is a quadrangle, and has two 
baſtions of conſiderable ſtrength ; but the greateſt ſecu- 
rity of the fort is its natural ſituation. The cannon of 
the fort are numerous, and the arſenal well ſupplied 
with ſmall arms and ſtores. Beſides this fort the 
French had no other upon the river, except Fort St 
Joſeph, which ſtands about four leagues below the ca- 
taract at Govina, though they had a few faQories in 
different part. * 

The principal commodity of this country is that of 
gum Senegal (lee Gu. Senegal), which is a valuable 


branch of commerce, as it is uted in many arts and ma- 


nufactures, particularly by the painters in water - colours, 
the ſilk weavers, and dyers. 

The French import from the river Senegal not only 
gum arabic, but elephants teeth, hides, bees-wax, gold- 
duſt, cotton, oſtrich feathers, ambergris, indigo, and 
civet. 

Notwithſtanding the barrenneſs of the ſpot, Senegal 
cortains more than 6000 negroes, including the cap- 
tives of the Tapades, or negroes born of the black iu- 
habitants of the country. They are never put up to 
ſale, unleſs convicted of ſome crime. Their huts, con- 
ſtructed in the torm of bee-hives, and ſupported upon 
four ſtakes, ſurround the habitations of the negro inha- 
bitants. The entire height of thoſe huts may riſe to 
about 12 feet, the width in every direction is common- 
ly from io to 12. The beds are compoſed of hurdles 
laid upon croſs bars, ſupported by forked ſtakes at the 
height of about a foot from the ground. Here the ſlaves 
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ſleep promiſcuouſiy, men, women, girls, 
tire is made in the middle of the — 
with ſmoke, ſufficient to ſtifle any man but a negro. 
The men are tall, and the women are accounted the 
handſomeſt negreſſes of all Africa, The Senegalians 
may be conſidered as the moſt couragious people of 
that part of the world, without even excepting the 
Moors. Their courage, however, is more nearly allied 
to temenity than to bravery. In the courſe of the voy- 
age to Galam, they meet the greateſt dangers with gaie- 


ty and ſong ; they dread neither muſket nor cannon, and 


are equally fearleſs of the cayman or crocodile. Should 
one of their companions be killed, and devoured by 
theſe animals before their face, they are not deterred 
from plunging into the water, it the working of the 
ſbip require it. Theſe excellent qualifications which di- 
Ripguith them, and on which they value themſelves f. 
much, do not, however, preſerve them from the com- 
mon contagion of the country, which inclines them all 
to rapine. They are emulous to ſurpaſs one another 
in all the arts of over-reaching and fraud. The con- 
duct of the Europeans bas, no doubt, encouraged theſe 
vices as much as the leſſons of the marabous, who in- 
culcate the duty of plundering the Chriſtians to the ut- 
molt of their power. | 

The Yolot negroes of Senegal are either Chriſtians 
or Mahometans, or rather one and the other, or with 
more truth neither; religion being a matter of indiffe- 
rence to them. Thoſe on the continent are of the ſame 
way of thinking, and their religious practices are kept 
up. only for the ſake of form. A bar of iron, a 
few beads, will make them change their opinion at will. 
By ſuch means are they ated upon; a ſufficient proof 
of their want of all religious principle. The marabous, 
or prielts, and the men of their law, are no better than 
the reſt, © I have examined the character of ſeveral of 
this order of men (ſays M. Saugnier), and even among 
the nation of the Poules, who are conſidered as great 
fanatics, I diſcovered that they were only publicly at- 
tached to their opinions. * This white man (ſay they) 
does ſo; he is better informed than I, and why ſhould 
not I imitate his example?” This way of reaſoning is 
common to all that tract of country. 

The colony of Senegal is ſurrounded with iſlands, 
which, on account of the proximity of the ſea, are all 
more unhealthy than that on which the town is built. 
They are full of ſtanding pools, that, when dried up by 
the ſun, exhale a putrid vapour that carries mortality 
with it, and deſolates theſe iſlands. It is doubtleſs the 
ſame cagſe that takes off ſo many of the French at Se- 
negal during the dangerous ſeaſon of the year. This 
alio may be in part occaſioned by the bad quality of 
the water, which flows from the ponds in the neigh- 
bourhood of the colony, and though incorporated with 
that of the river, comes down little agitated by the cur- 
rent, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a vapidneſs of taſte. 
This particular is, in my opinon, eſſentially worthy of 
notice, and if properly attended to by our medical men, 
might become the means of preſerving many lives. 

Ssxs64i-River, ſee Nictzr., As fo little is known 
reſpeRing this river, which is ene of the greatell in A- 
frica, any additional information mult be intereſting. We 
ſhall therefore preſent our readers with the account con- 


tained in the communications preſented to the _ | 


and boys. A Screw! 
which. is filled 
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dane ton Tor prometing the diſcovery of the Interior Parts 
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SENESCHAL, {Seneſthallus), derived from the Seneſchat 


German ſein a houſe or place,” and /ca/s “ an of- 
ficer,” is a ſteward, and ſignifies one who has the di. 


Senekn. of Afrieg which; as far as we know, is the lateſt and 
— — wot autheritie. 


Sennaar. 
_— — 


The river known to Europeans by the name of Niger 
of Senegal runs on the ſouth of the kingdom of Caſina, 
in its courſe towards Tombuctou; and it the report 
which Ben Alli keard in that town may be credited, it 


is afterwards loſt in the ſands on the ſouth of the coun- 7 


try of Tombuctou. In the map (A), only the known 
part of its courſe is marked by a line ; and the ſuppoli- 
titious part by dots. It may be proper to obſerve, that 
the Africans have two names for this river; that is, 
Neel il Abeed, or river of the Negroes ; and Neel il Kibeer, 
or the great river. They alſo term the Nile (that is 
the Egyptian river) Neel Shem ; ſo that the term Neel, 
from whence our Nile, is nothing more than the appel- 
lative of river; like Ganges, or Sinde. 

Of this river the riſe and termination are unknown, 
but the courſe is from eaſt to weft. So great is its ra- 
pidity, that no veſſel can aſcend its ſtream ; and ſuch 
is the want of ſkill, or ſuch the abſence of commercial 
inducements among the nations who inhabit its borders, 
that even with the current, neither veſſels nor boats are 
ſeen to navigate. In one place, indeed, the traveller 
finds accommodations for the paffage of himſelf and of 
his goods; but even there, though the ferrymen, by 
the indulgence of the ſultan of Caſtma, are exempted 
from all taxes, the boat which conveys the metchan- 
diſe is nothing more than an ill- conſtructed raft; for 
the planks are faſtened to the timbers with ropes, 
and thefeams are cloſed both within and without by 
4 plaſter of tough clay, of which a large proviſion 
is always carried on the raft, for the purpoſe of ex- 
chiding the ſtteam wherever its entrance is obſerved. 

The depth of the river at the place of paſſage, which 
is more than a hundred miles to the ſouth of the city 
of Caſhna, the capital of the empire of that name, is 
eſtimated at 23 or 24 feet Engliſh. Its depth is from 
10 to 12 peeks, each of which is 27 inches. 

Its width is ſuch, that even at the iſland of Gongoo, 
where the ferry men reſide, the found of the loudeſt voice 
trom the northern ſhore is ſcarcely heard; and at Tom- 
buctou, where the name of Gnewa, or black, is given to 
the ſtream, the width is deſcribed as being that of 
the Thames at Weſtminſter. In the rainy feafon it 
ſwells above its banks, and not only floods the adja- 
cent lands, but often ſweeps before it the cattle and 
cottages of the ſhort-fighted or too confident inhabi- 
tants. 

That the people who live in the neighbourhood of 
the Niger ſhould refuſe to profit by its navigation, may 
juſtly {urprife the traveller: but much greater is his 
aſtonithment, when he finds that even the food which 
the bounty of the ſtream would give, is uſeleſsly offer- 
ed to their acceptance; for ſuch is the want of ſkill, or 
ſuch the ſettled diſlike of the people to this ſort of pro- 
viſion, that the-fiſh with which the river abounds are 
left in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of its waters. 

SENEKA, or Stxeca, Rattleſnateroct, 
a medicinal plant, See POLEGALA. 


Mill. awort, 


_ pi 8 * 


penſing ot juſtice in ſome particular caſes: As the 
high ſeneſchal or ſteward of England; ſneſchol de la 
hotel de roi, © fteward of the king's houſehold, ſeneſ- 
chal or ſteward of courts, &c.” Co. Lit. 61. Croke's 
uriſd. 102. Kitch. 83. See STEWARD, 

SENNA, the leaf of the caſſia ſenna of Linnzus. 
See Cass14. 


Senna appears to have been cultivated in England in 


the time of Parkinſon (1640) ; and Miller tells us, that Wood- 
by keeping theſe plants ia a hot-bed all the ſummer, ville's Me- 


he frequently had them in flower; but adds, it is very 
rarely that they perfect their ſeeds in England. There 
can be little doubt, however, but that ſome of the Bri- 
tiſh poſſeſſions may be found well enough adapted to 
the growth of this vegetable, and that the patriotic 
views of the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. which 
has offered a reward to thoſe who lucceed in the at- 
attempt, will be ultimately accompliſtied. 

Senna, which is in common uſe as a purgative, was 
firſt known to the Arabian phyſicians Serapion and 
Meſue: the firſt among the Greeks who takes any 
notice of it is Actuarius, but he only ſpeaks of the 
fruit, and not of the leaves. To remove the diſagrec- 
able talte of this medicine, Dr Cullen recommends cori- 
ander ſeeds ; and, for preventing the gripings with which 
it is ſometimes attended, he thinks the warmer aroma- 
tics, as cardamoms or ginger, would be more eflectual. 

The Senna Italica, or blunt-Jeaved ſenna, is a variety 
of the Alexandrian ſpecies ; which, by its cultivation in 
the ſouth of France (Provence), has been found to aſ- 
ſame this change. It is leſs purgative than the pointed- 
leaved ferma, and ts therefore to be given in larger do- 


ſes. 


Abyſſinia, with the title of a kingdom; the preſent go- 
vernment of which was eſtabliſhed in the 16th century 
by a race of negroes named, in their own language, 
Shthot. This country, together with all the northern 
parts of Africa, has been over-run by the Saracens du- 
ring the rapid conquefts of the khalifs ; but initead of 
erecting any diſtinct principalities here, as in other 
parts, they had incorporated themſelves with the old 
inhabitants called Shepherds, whom they found at their 
arrival ; had converted them to their religion, and be- 
come one people with them. In 1504 the Shillook, a peo- 
ple before unknown, came from the weſtern banks of 
the river Bahiar el Abiad, which empties itſelf into the 
Nile, and conquered the country; allowing the Arabs, 
however, to retain their poſſeſſions on condition of pay- 
ing them a certain tribute. Theſe founded the city of 
Sennaar, and have ever fince continued to carry on an 
intercourſe with Egypt in the way of merchandiſe. 
At the eſtabliſhment of their monarchy the whole na- 
tion were Pagans, but ſoon after became converts to 
Mohammedaniſm, and took the name of Funge, an ap- 
pellation ſignifying © lords or conquerors,” and like- 

2 Wile 
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| (a) The map alluded to is that which accompanies the volume which contains the proceedings of the A lucia- 


ns. This work was printed in 1791. 


It was employed as a cathartic by Dr Wright at Lond. 
Jamaica, where it grows on the ſand - banks near the ſea. M-4. Jour, 
SENNAAR, a country of Africa, bordering upon vol. 8, 
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Sennaar. wiſe free citizens. 
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Bruce's 
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Mr Bruce, who paſſed through 
this country in his return from Abyſſinia, gives a hilt 
of 20 kings who have reigned in it ſince the conqueſt 
of the Shillook. 

This country is inhabited by a people fo barbarous 
and brutiſh, that no hiſtory of them can be expected. 
One of the moſt remarkable of their cuſtoms is, that 
the king aſcends the throne with the expectation of be- 
ing murdered whenever the general council of the na- 
tion thinks proper. The dreadful office of executioner 
belongs to one ſingle officer, ſtyled, in the language of 
the country, Sid Cen ; and who is always a relation 
of the monarch himſelf, It was ſrom his regiſters that 
Mr Bruce took the liſt of the kings already mention- 
ed, with the number of years they reigned, and which 
may therefore be received as authentic. The Sid el 
Coom in office at the time that Mr Bruce viſited this 
country was named Achmet, and was one of his beſt 
friends. He had murdered the late king, with three 
of his ſons, one of whom was an infant at its mother's 
breaſt ; he was alſo in daily expectation of performing 
the ſame office to the reigning ſovereign. He was by 
no means reſerved concerning the nature of his office, 
but anſwered freely every queſtion that was put to him. 
When aſked by Mr Bruce why he murdered the king's 
young ſon in his father's preſence? he anſwered, that 
he did it from a principle of duty to the king himſelf, 
who had a right to ſee his ſon killed in a lawful and re- 

ar manner, which was by cutting his throat with a 

iword, and not in a more painful or ignominious way, 
which the malice of his enemies might poſſibly have in- 
flicted. 
The king, he ſaid, was very little concerned at the ſight 
of his ſon's death, but he was ſo very unwilling to die 
himſelf, that he often preſſed the executioner to let him 
eſcape; but finding his intreaties ĩneffectual, he ſubmitted 
at laſt without reſiſtancg. On being aſked, whether he 
was not afraid of coming into the preſence of the king, 
conſidering the office he might poſſibly have to perform? 
he replied, that he was not in the leaſt afraid on this 
account; that it was his duty to be with the king every 
morning, and very late in the evening; that the king 
knew he would have no hand in promoting his death ; 
but that, when the matter was abſolutely determined, 
the reſt was only an affair of decency ; and it would un- 
doubtedly be his own choice, rather to fall by the hand 
of his own relation in private than by a hired aſſaſſin, 
an Arab, or a Chriſtian ſlave, in the fight of the popu- 
lace. Baady the king's father, having the misfortune 
to be taken priſoner, was ſent to Atbara to Welled 
Hafſan the governor of that province to be put to death 
there. But the king, who was a ſtrong man, and al- 
ways armed, kept ſo much upon his guard, that Welled 
could find no opportunity of killing him but by running 
him through the back with a lance as he was waſhing 
his hands. For this Welled himſelf was afterwards put 
to death; not on account of the murder itſelf, but be- 
cauſe, in the firſt place, he, who was not the proper ex- 
ecutioner, had preſumed to put the king to death ; and, 
in the next, becauſe he had done it with a lance, where- 
as the only lawful inſtrument was a ſword. 

On the death of any of the ſovereigns of this coun- 
try, his eldeſt ſon ſucceeds to the throne of courſe; on 
which as many of his brothers as can be found are ap- 
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prehended, and put to death by the Sid el Coom Senna 
in the manner already related. Women are excluded => 
from the ſovereignty here as well as in Abyflinia. 
The princeſſes ot Sennaar, however, are worſe off 
than thoſe of Aby ſſinia, having no ſettled income, nor 
being treated in any degree better than the daugh- 
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ters of private perſons. The king is obliged, once in 
his lifetime, to plough and ſow a piece of ground ; 
whence he is named Baady, the countrymar or pea- 
ſant;“ a title as common among the monarchs of Sen- 
nac as Czlar was among the Romans, The royal fa- 
mily were originally negroes ; but as the kings frequent- 
ly marry Arab women, the white colour of the mother 
is communicated to the child, This, we are told by 
Mr Bruce, is invariably the caſe when a negro man of 
Sennaar marries an Arab woman ; and it holds equally 
ag” when an Arab man marries a negro woman ; and 
e likewiſe informs us, that he never ſaw one black 
Arab all the time he was at Sennaar. | | 
The ſoil and climate of this country is extremely un- 
favourable both to man and beaſt. The men are ſtrong 
and remarkable for their ſize, but ſhort lived; and there 
is ſuch a mortality among the children, that were it 
not for a conſtant importation of ſlaves, the metropolis 
would be depopulated. The ſhortneſs of their lives, 
however, may perhaps be accounted for, from their in- 
dulging Ae from their intancy in every kind of 
exceſs. No horſe, mule, nor aſs, will live at Sennaar 
or for many miles round it. The caſe is the ſame with 
bullocks, ſheep, dogs, cats, and poultry ; all of them 
muſt go to the ſands every half-year. It is difficult to 
account for this mortality; though Mr Bruce aſſures 
us it is the caſe everywhere about the metropolis of this 
country, where the ſoil is a fat earth during the firſt 
ſeaſon of the rains, Two greyhounds which he brought 
along with him from Atbara, and the mules he brought 
from Abyflinia, lived only a few weeks after their arri- 
val at Sennaar. Several of the kings of Sennaar have 
tried to keep lions, but it was always found impoſſible 
to preſerve them alive after the rains. They will live, 
however, as well as other quadrupeds, in the ſands, at 
no great diſtance from the capital. No ſpecies of tree 
except the lemon flowers near this city ; the cultivation 
of the roſe has often been attempted, but always with- 
out ſucceſs. In other reſpe&s, however, the ſoil of 
Sennaar is exceedingly fertile, being ſaid to yield 300 
fold ; but this is thought by Mr Bruce to be a great 
may, -—pudr tg It is all ſown with dora or millet, which 
is the principal food of the people; wheat and rice are 
alſo produced here, which are fold by the pound, even 
in years of plenty. The ſoil all round is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſalt, ſo that a ſufficient quantity to ſerve 


the inhabitants is extracted from it. 


SENNAAR, a city of Africa, the capital of the king- 
dom of that name. It ſtands, according to Mr Bruce's 
obſervations, in N. Lat. 139 34' 36” E. Long. 33? 
30' 30” on the weſtern ſide of the Nile, and clole upon 
the banks of it; the ground on which it ſtands being juſt 
high ret, to prevent the inundation. The town is 
very populous, and contains a great many houſes. In 


Poncet's time they were all ot one ſtory; but now 


moſt of the officers have houſes of two ſtories high. 
They are built of clay mixed with a very little ſtraw, 
and have all flat roofs; which ſhows that the rains oo 

| muſt. 
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w—— During the time of Mr Bruce's reſidence here, however, 


Vol. iv. 
P. 475. 


there was one week of continual rain, and the Nile, af- 
ter loud thunder and great-darkneſs to the ſouth, in- 
creaſed violently ; the whole ſtream being covered with 
the wrecks of houſes and their furniture ; ſo that he 
ſuppoſed it had deſtroyed many villages to the ſouth- 
ward. About 12 miles to the north-weſt of Sennaar is a 
collection of villages named Shadaly, from a great ſaint 


ol that name who conſtructed ſeveral granaries here. 


Theſe are no other than large pits dug in the ground, 
and well plaſtered in the inſide with clay, then filled 
with grain when it is at its loweſt price, and afterwards 
covered up and plaſtered again at top: theſe pits they 
call matamores. On any proſpect of dearth they are 
opened, and the corn ſold to the people. About 24 
miles north of Shaddly there is another ſet of granaries 
named Wed-Aboud, ſtill greater than Shaddly ; and upon 
theſe two the ſubſiſtence of the Arabs principally de- 
pends : for as theſe people are at continual war with 
each other, and direct their fury rather againſt the crops 
than the perſons of their enemies, the whole of them 
would be unavoidably ſtarved, were it not tor this ex- 
traordinary reſource. Small villages of ſoldiers are 
ſcattered up and down this country to guard the 

rain after it is ſown, which is only that ſpecies of 
millet named Dora; the ſoil, it is ſaid, being inca- 
pable of producing any other. There are great hol- 
lows made in the earth at proper diſtances through- 
out the country, which fill with water in the rainy 
ſeaſon, and are afterwards of great uſe to the Arabs 
as they paſs from the cultivated parts to the ſands. 
The fly, which is ſuch a dreadful enemy to the cat- 
tle, is never ſeen to the northward of Shaddly. 

To the weſtward of theſe granaries the country is 
quite full of trees as far as the river Abiad, or El-aice. 
In this extenſive plain there ariſe two ridges of moun- 
tains, one called 7Fibbel Moira, or the Mountain of water ; 
the other 7ibbel Segud, or the Cold Mountain. © Both of 
them enjoy a fine climate, and ſerve for a protection to 
the farms about Shaddly and Aboud already mentioned. 
Here alſo are fortreſſes placed in the way of the Arabs, 
which ſerve to oblige them to pay tribute in their flight 
from the cultivated country, during the reigns, to the dry 
lands of Atbara. Each of theſe diſtricts is governed 
by the deſcendant of their ancient and native princes, 
who long reſiſted all the power of the Arabs. Sacri- 
fices of a horrid nature are ſaid to have been offered up 
on theſe mountains till about the year 1554, when one 
of the kings of Sennaar beſieged firſt one and then the 
other of the princes in their mountains; and having 
forced them to ſurrender, he faſtened a chain of gold 
to each of their ears, expoſed them in the market place 
at Sennaar, and fold them for ſlaves at leſs than a 
farthing each. Soon after this they were circumciſed, 
converted to the Mahometan religion, and reſtored to 
their kingdoms. 5 

« Nothing (ſays Mr Bruce) is more pleaſant than 
the country around Sennaar in the end of Auguſt and 
beginning of September. The grain, being now ſprung 
up, makes the whole of this immenſe plain appear a le- 
vel green land, interſperſed with great lakes of water, 
and ornamented at certain intervals with groups of vil- 
lages ; the conical tops of the houſes preſenting at a 
diſtance the appearance of {mall encampments. Through 
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cennaar. muſt be much leſs in quantity than to the ſouthward. 
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this very extenſive plain winds the Nile, a delightful Sennaar, 
— — 


river there, above a mile broad, full to the very brim, 
but never overflowing. Everywhere on thele banks 
are ſeen herds of the moſt beautiful cattle of various 
kinds. The banks of the Nile about Sennaar reſemble 
the pleaſanteſt part of Holland in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon ; but ſoon after, when the rains ceaſe, and the ſan 
exerts its utmoſt influence, the dora begins to ripen, the 
leaves to turn yellow and to rot, the lakes to putrety, 
ſmell, become full of vermin, and all its beauty ſuddenly 
diſappears : bare ſcorched Nubia returns, and all its ter- 
rors of poiſonous winds and moving ſands, glowing 
and ventilated with ſultry blaſts, which are followed 
by a troop ot terrible attendants ; epilepſies, apoplexies, 
violent fevers, obitinate agues, and lingering painful 
dyſenteries, {till more obſtinate and mortal. : 

„War and treaſon ſeem to be the only employment 
of this horrid people, whom Heaven has ſeparated by 
almoit impaliavic deſerts irom the reſt of mankind ; con- 
fining them to an accurſed ſpot, ſeemingly to give them 
an earnell in time of the only other curſe which he 
has reſerved to them for an eternal hereafter.” 

With regard to the climate of the country round 
Sennaar, Mr Bruce has ſeveral very curious obſerva- 
tions. The thermometer riſes in the ſhade to 119 de- 
grees ; but the degree indicated by this inſtrument does 
not at all correipond with the ſenſations occaſioned by 
it; nor with the colour of the people who live under it. 
“Nations of blacks (ſays he) live within latitude 13 
and 14 degrees; about 10 degrees ſouth of them, nearly 
under the line, all the people are white, as we had an 
opportunity of obſerving daily in the Gaila Sennaar, 
which is in Jatitude 13 degrees, is hotter by the ther- 
mometer 50 degrees, when the ſun is moſt diſtant from 
it, than Gondar, which is a degree farther ſouth, when 
the ſun is vertical, —Cold and hot (ſays our author) 
are terms merely relative, not determined by the lati- 
tude, but elevation of the place. When, therefore, we 
ſay hot, ſome other explanation is neceſſary concerning 
the place where we are, in order to give an adequate 
idea of the ſenſations of that heat upon the body, and 
the effects of it upon the lungs. The degree of the 
thermometer conveys this but very imperfectly ; vo de- 
grees is exceſſively hot at Loheia in Arabia Felix; and 
yet the latitude of Loheia is but 15 degrees ; whereas 
9o degrees at Sennaar it only warm as to ſenſe ; though 
Sennaar, as we have already ſaid, is in latitude 13 de- 

rees. | 

« « At Sennaar, then, I call it cold, when one fully 
clothed and at reſt finds himſelf in want of fire. I call 
it cool, when one fully clothed and at reſt feels he could 
bear more covering all over, or in part, than he has at 
that time, I call it temperate, when a man ſo clothed, 
and at reſt, feels no ſuch want, and can take moderate 
exerciſe, ſuch as walking about a room without ſweat- 
ing. I call it warm, when a man, ſo cloathed, does not 
ſweat when at reſt ; but, upon taking moderate exerciſe, 
ſweats, and again cools. I call it Hot, when a man at reſt, 
or with moderate exerciſe, ſweats exceſſively. I call it 
very hot, when a man with thin, or little clothing, ſweats 
much, though at reſt. I call it exceſſive bot, when « 
man, in his ſhirt and at reſt, ſweats exceſſively, when 
all motion is painful, and the knees feel feeble, as if at. 
ter a fever. I call it extreme hot, when the ſtrength 
fails, a diſpoſition to faint comes on, a ſtraitneſs is found 
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Sennaar. in the temples, as if a ſmall cord was drawn tight about 
— — the head, the voice impaired, the {kin dry, and the head 
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ſeems more than ordinarily large and light. This, I 
apprehend, denotes death at hand; but this is rarely 
or never effected by the ſun alone, without the addition 
of that poiſonous wind which purſued us through At- 
bara, where it has, no doubt, contributed to the total 
extinction of every thing that hath the breath of life. 
A thermometer, graduated upon this ſcale, would exhi- 
bit a figure very different from the common one ; for I 
am convinced by experiment, that a web of the fineſt 
muſlin, wrapt round the body at Sennaar, will occaſion 
at mid-day a greater ſenſation of heat in the body, than 
a riſe of 5 degrees in the thermometer of Fahrenheit. 

« At Sennaar, from 70 to 78 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer is cool; from 79 to 92 temperate z at 92 
degrees begins warmth. Although the degree of the 
thermometer marks a greater heat than 1s felt by the 
body of us ſtrangers, it ſeems to me that the ſenſations 
af the natives bear ſtill a lefs proportion to that degree 
than ours. On the 2d of Auguſt, while I was lying 
perſectly enervated on a carpet in a room deluged with 
water at 12 o'clock, the thermometer at 116, I ſaw 
ſeveral black labourers pulling down a houſe, working 
with great vigour, without any ſymptoms of being in- 
commoded.” 

The dreſs of the people of Sennaar conſiſts only of 
a long flirt of blue cloth, which wraps them up from 
the under part of the neck to the feet. It does not, 
however, conceal the neck in the men, though it does 
in the women. The men ſometimes have a ſaſh tied 
about their middle; and both men and women, go bare- 
ſooted in the houſes, whatever their rank may be. The 
floors of their apartments, eſpecially thoſe of the wo. 
men, are covered with Perſian carpets. Both men and 
women anoint themſelves, at leaſt once a-day, with ca- 
mel's greaſe mixed with civet, which, they imagine, 
ſofrens their ſkins, and preſerves them from cutane- 
ous eruptions ; of which they are ſo fearful, that they 
confine themſelves to the houſe if they obſerve the 
imalleft pimple on their ſkins. With the ſame view 
of preſerving their ſkins, though they have a clean 
ſhirt every day, they fleep with a greaſed one at night, 
having no other covering but this. Their bed is a 
tanned bulls hide, which this conſtant greaſing ſoftens 
very much; it is alſo very cool, though it gives a ſmell 
to theic bodies from which they cannot be treed by any 
walhing. 

Our author gives a very curious deſcription of the 
queens and ladies of the court at Sennaar. He had 
acceſs to them as a phy ſician, and was permitted to pay 
his vifit alone. He was firſt ſhown into a large ſquare 
apartment, where there were about 50 black women, 
all quite naked excepting a very narrow piece of cotton 
rag about their waiſts. As he was muting whether 
theſe were all queens, one of them took him by the 
hand, and led tim into another apartment much better 
lighted than the former. Here he ſaw three women 
litting upon a bench or ſofa covered with blue Surat 
cloth; they themſelves being clothed from the neck to 
tie feet with cotton thirts of the ſame colour. Theſe 
were three of the king's wives; his favourite, who was 
one of the number appeared to be about ſix feet high, 
and ſo corpulent that our traveller imagined her to be 
the largeſt creature he had ſeen next to the elephant 
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and rhinoceros. Her ſeatures perfedtly reſembled thofe ; 


of a negro : a ring of gold paſſed through her under Tp, Senncrty, 


and weighed it down, till, like a flap, it covered her 
chin, leaving her teeth bare, which were ſmall and ver 

fine. The inſide of her lip was made black with anti- 
mony. Her ears reached down to her ſhoulders, and 
had the appearance of wings : there was a gold ring in 
each of them about five inches in diameter, and ſome- 
what ſmaller than a man's little finger; the weight of 
which had drawn down the hole where her ear was 
pierced ſo much that three fingers might eaſily paſs 
above the ring. She had a gold necklace like that 
called Eſclavage, of ſeveral rows, one below another; 
to which were hung rows of ſequins pierced. She had 
two manacles of gold upon her ancles larger than thoſe 
uſed for chaining felons. Our author could not imagine 
how it was poſlible for her to walk with them, till he 
was informed that they were hollow. The others were 
dreſſed much in the ſame manner; only there was one 
who had chains coming from her ears to the outſide of 
each noſtril, where they were faſtened. A ring was 
allo put through the griſtle of her noſe, and which hung 
down to the opening of her mouth ; having all together 
ſomething of the appearance of a horſe's bridle ; and 
— 8 thinks that ſhe muſt have breathed with dif- 

culty. | 

The poorer ſort of the people of Sennaar live upon 
the flour or bread of millet ; the rich make puddings 
of this, toaſting the flour before the fire, and putting 
milk and butter into it; befides which they uſe beet 
partly roaſted and partly raw. They have very fine 
and fat horned cattle, but the meat commonly ſold in 
the market is camel's fleſh. The liver and ſpare rib 
of this animal are always eatep raw ; nor did our au- 
thor ſee one inſtance to the contrary all the time he 
was in the country. Hog's fleth is not ſold in the 
market; but all the common people of Sennaar eat 
it openly ; thoſe in office, who pretend to be Mahome- 
tans, doing the ſame in ſecret. 

There are no manufactures in this country, and the 
principal article of trade is blue Surat cloth. In for- 
mer times, when caravans could paſs with ſafety, Indian 
goods were brought in quantities from Jidda to Sen- 
naar, and then diſperſed over the country of the blacks. 
The 1eturns were made in gold, a powder called Tiblar, 
civet, rhisoceroſes horns, ivory, oftrich feathers, and 
above all ſlaves or glaſs, more of theſe being export- 
ed trom Sennaar than from all the Eaft of Africa. 
This trade, however, as well as that of the gold and ivo- 
ry, is almoſt deſtroyed ; though the gold is (till reputed 
to be the beſt and pureſt in Africa, and is therefore 
bought at Mocha to be carried to India, where it all 
centres at laſt, 

SENNERTUS (Daniel), an eminent phyſician, was 
born in 1572 at Breſlaw; and in 1593 he was ſent to 
Wittemberg, where he made great progreſs in philo- 
ſophy and phyſic. He viſited the univerſities of Leip- 
ſic, Jena, Francfort upon the Oder, and Berlin ; but 
ſoon returned to Wittemberg, where he was promoted 
to the degree of doctor of phyſic, and ſoon after to a 
profeſſorſhip in the ſame facuſty. He was the firſt who 
introduced the ſtudy of chemiltry into that univerfity; 
he gained a great reputation by his works and practice, 
and was very generous to the poor. He died of the 
plague at Wittemberg, in 1637. He raiſed himſelf 

enemies 
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enemies by contradicting the ancients. He thought the 
ſced of all living creatures animated, and that the ſoul 
of this feed produces organization. He was accuſed 
of impiety for aſſerting that the ſouls of beaſts are not 
material; for. this was affirmed to be the fame thing 
with aſſerting that they are immortal; but he reject- 
ed this conſequence, as he well might do. See Ma- 
TAPHYSICS, Part III. chap. vi. | | 

SENONES, (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Cel- 
tica, fituated on the Sequana to the ſouth of the Parilii, 
near the confluence ot the jeauna or Yonne with the 
abovementioned river. Their moſt conſiderable ex- 
ploit was their invaſion of Italy, and taking and burn- 
ing Rows, as related under that article. This was done 


by a colony of them long before tranſported into Italy, 


and ſettled on the Adriatic. Their capital, Agehdi- 
cum in Gaul, was in the lower age called Senones, now 
Sens. In Italy the Senones extended themſelves as far 
us the river Aeſis ; but were atterwards driven beyond 
the Rubicon, which became the boundary of Gallia Ci- 
ſalpini, (Polybius, Strabo.) 

SENSATION, in pbiloſophy, the perception of 
external objects by means of the ſenſes. See M ra- 
PHYSICS, Part I. chap. i. 

. SENSE, a faculty of the ſoul whereby it perceives 
external objects by means of the impreſſions they make 
on certain organs of the body. See Msraruvsics, 
Part I. and AxaTonyr, n* 137, &c. 

Common Szngs, is a term that has been variouſly 
uſed both by ancient and modern writers. With ſome 
it bas been ſynonymous with public ſenſe ; with others 
it has denoted prudence ; in certain inſtances, it has been 
confounded with ſome of the powers of taſte ; and, ac- 
cordingly, thoſe who commit egregious blunders with 
regard to decorum, ſaying and doing what is offenſive 
to their company, and iuconſiſtent with their own cha- 
rater, have been charged with a defect in common 
ſenſe. Some men are diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon 
acuteneſs in diſcovering the characters of others; and 
this talent has been ſometimes called common ſenſe; ſi- 
milar to which is that uſe of the term, which makes 
it to ſignify that experience and knowledge of life 
which is acquired by living in ſociety. To this mean- 
ing Quintilian refers, ſpeaking of the advar'tages of a 
public education: Senſum ipſum gui communis dicitur, ubi 
diſcet, cum ſe a congreſſu, qui non hominibus ſolum, ſed 
mutis guoque animalibus naturalis eft, ſegregarit ? Lib. i. 
cap. 2. 

But the term common ſenſe hath in modern times 
been uſed to ſignify that power of the mind which per- 
ceives truth, or commands belief, not by progreſſive ar- 
gumentation, but by an inſtantaneous, inſtinctive, and 
irreſiſtible impulſe ; derived neither from education nor 
from habit, but from nature; acting independently of 
our will, whenever its object is preſented, according to 
an eſtabliſhed law, and therefore called ſenſe; and act- 
ing in a ſimilar manner upon all, or at leaſt upon a 
great majority of mankind, and therefore called common 
See METArnyYsics, n® 127. | 
Moral Sswss, is a determination of the mind to be 
pleaſed with the contemplation of thoſe affections, ac- 
tions, or characters, of rational agents, which we call 


good Or virtuous. 


This moral ſenſe of beauty in actions and affections 
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may appear ſtrange at firſt view : ſome of our moraliſts 
themſelves are offended at it in Lord Shafteſbury, as 
being accnſtomed to deduce every approbation or 
averſion from rational views of intereſt. It is certain 
that his lordſhip has carried the influence of the mo- 
ral ſenſe very ſar, and ſome of his followers have 
carried it farther. The advocates for the ſelfiſh ſyſ- 
tem ſeem to drive their opinions to the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and we have elſewhere endeavoured to ſhow 
that the truth lies between the contending parties. 
See Morar PuyiLosornHy, n“ 27, —32. 

Public Stnsz is defined by the noble author of the 
Characteriſtics to be an innate propenſity to be pleaſed 
with the happineſs of others, and to be uneaſy at their 
miſery. It is ound, he ſays, in a greater or leſs degree 
in all men, and was ſometimes called xoivavenwudy, OT ſen- 

ſus communis, by ancient writers. 

Of the reality of this public ſenſe we have great 
doubis. Ihe conduct of ſavages, who are more under 
the influence of original inſtinct than civilized men, 
gives no countenance to it, Their affections feem all 
to be ſelfiſh, or at leaſt to ſpring from ſelf-love vari- 
ouſly modified. For the bappine's of their wives they 
have very little regard, conſidering them merely as in- 
ſtrumnents of their own pleaſure, and valuing them for 
nothing elſe. Hence they make them toil, while they 
themſelves indulge in liltleſs idleneſs. To their children 
we believe they exhibit ſtrong ſymptoms of attachment, 
as ſoon as they derive aſſiſtance from them in war, or in 
the buſineſs of the chace; but during the helpleſs years 
of infancy, the child is left by the ſelfiſh father wholly 
to the care and protection of its wretched mother: 
who, impelled by che florge of all females to their 
young, cheriſhes her offspring with great fondneſs.— 
The ſavage is, indeed, ſuſceptible of ſtrong attachments, 
ſimilar to that which we call friendſhip ; but fuch at- 
tachments are no proots of diſintereſted benevolence, or 
what bis Lordſhip calls the pablic ſenſe. Two barbarous 
heroes are probably firſt linked together by the ob- 
ſervation of each other's proweſs in war, or their {ki/l 
in purſuing their game, for ſuch obſervation cannot fail 
to ſhow them that they may be ufeful to one another ; 
and we have elſewhere ſhown how real friendſhip may 
ſpring from ſentiments originally ſelfiſh. The ſavage is 
very much attached to his horde or tribe, and this at- 
tachmeat reſembles patriotiſm :; but patriotiim itſeli is 
not a ſentiment of pure benevolence delighting in the 
happineſs of others, and grieving at their milery ; tor 
the patriot preters his own country to all others, and is 
not very ſcrupulous with reſpect to the rectitude of the 
means by which he promotes its intereſt, or depreſſes its 
rivals, The favage purſues with relentlefs rigour the 
enemies of himſelt or of the tribe to which he belongs ; 
ſhows no mercy to them when in his power, but puts 
them to the cruelleſt death, and carries their ſcalps to 
the leader of his party. Theſe facts, which cannot be 
controverted, are perfectly irreconcileable with innate 
benevolence, or a public ſenſe comprehending the whole 
race of men ; and ſhow the truth of that theory by 
which we have in another place endeavoured to account 
for all the paſſions, ſocial as well as ſzlfiſh, See Pas. 
siox. 

SENSIBLE Nor, in muſic, is that which conſti- 

tutes a third major above the dominant, and a ſemi- 
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Senſe, 
Senlible. 
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3-n{ibility. tone beneath the tonic. Si, or B, is the ſenſible note to give; for there is not a fat better eſtabliſhed in the Senfbiliry 
— in the tone of ut or C ſol x ; or G ſharp, in the tone ſcience of human nature, than that"pailive perceptions Senſitive, 

| of la or A. grow gradually weaker by repetition, while active ha-- 
They call it the /enſil/e note on this account, that it bits daily acquire ſtrengtnßn. 
cauſes to be perceived the tone or natural ſeries of the It is of great importance to a literary man to culti- 
key and the tonic itſelf z upon which, after the chord of vate his talte, becauſe it is the ſource of much elegant 
the dominant, the ſenſible note taking the ſhorteſt road, and refined pleaſure. (ſee Tasrz) ; but there is a de- 
is under a neceſlity of riſing; which has made ſome au- gree of faſtidiouſneſs which renders that pleaſure impoſ. 
thors treat this ſenſible note as a major diſſonance, for {ible to be obtained, and is the certain indication of ex- 
want of obſerving, that diſſonance, being a relation, | piring letters. It is neceſſary to ſubmit to the artificial 
cannot be conſtituted unleſs by two notes between which rules of politeneſs, for they tend to promote the peace 
it ſubliſts. and harmony of ſociety, and are ſometimes a uſeful ſub- 
It is not meant that the ſenſible note is the ſeventh of ſtitute for moral virtue ; but he who with reſpe& to 
the tone, becauſe, in the minor mode, this ſeventh can- them bas ſo much ſenſibility as to be diſguſted with all 
not be a ſenſible note but in aſcending ; for, in deſcend- whoſe manners are not equally poliſhed with bis own, is 
ing, it is at the diſtance of a full note from the tonic, a very troubleſome member of ſociety, It is every man's 
and cf a third minor from the dominant. duty to cultivate his moral ſenſibilities, ſo as to make 
SENSIBILITY, is a nice and delicate perception of them ſubſervient to the purpoſes for which they were 
pleaſure or pain, beauty or deformity. It is very near- given to him; but if he either fee}, or pretend to feel, 
ly allied to taſte ; and, as far as it is natural, ſeems to the mileties of others to fo exquiſite a degree as to be 
depend upon the organization of the nervous ſyſtem, unable to afford them the relief which ey hires a right 
It is capable, however, of cultivation, and is experien- to expect, his ſenſibilities are of no = tendency. 
ced in a much higher degree in civilized than in ſavage That the man of true ſenſibility has more pains and 
nations, and among perſons liberally educated than more pleaſures than the callous wretch, is univerſally ad- 
among boors and illiterate mechanics. The man who mitted, as well as that his enjoyments and ſufferings are 
has cultivated any of the fine arts has a much quicker more exquilite in their kinds; and as no man lives ſor 
and more exquiſite perception of beauty and defoi mity himſelf alone, no man will acknowledge his want of 
in the execution of that art, than another of equal or ſenſibility, or expreſs a with that his heart were callous. 
even greater natural powers, who has but caſually in- It is, however, a matter of ſome moment to diſtinguiſh 
ſpected its productions. He who has been long accuſ- real ſenſibilities from ridiculous affectations; thoſe which 
tomed to that decorum of manners which characterizes tend to increaſe the ſum of human happineſs from ſuch 
the polite part of the world, perceives almoſt inftantane- as have a contrary tendency, and to cultivate them all in 
ouſly the ſmalleſt deviation from it, and teels himſelf al- ſuch a manner as to make them anſwer the ends for which 
moſt as much hurt by behaviour harmleſs in itſelf, as by they were implanted in us by the beneficent Author of na- 
the groſſeſt rudeneſs; and the man who has long pro- ture. This can be done only by watching over them as 
ceeded ſteadily in the paths of virtue, and often painted over other aflociations, (ſee MeTarnavysrcs, no 98.); for 
to himſelf the deformity of vice, and the miſeries of exceſſive ſenſibility, as it is not the gift of nature, is 
which it is productive, is more quickly alarmed at any the bane of human happineſs. © Too much tenderneſs 
deviation from rectitude, than another who, though his (as Rouſſeau well obſerves) proves the bittereſt curſe 
life has been ſtained by no crime, has yet thought leſs inſtead of the moſt fruitful bleſſing; vexation and dif- 
upon the principles of virtue and conſequences of vice. appointment are its certain conſequences. The tempe. 
Every thing which can be called ſenſibility, and is rature of the air, the change of the ſeaſons, the brilli- 
not born with man, may be reſolved into aſſociation, ancy of the ſun, or thickneſs of the fogs, are ſo many 
and is to be regulated accordingly ; for ſenſihilities may moving ſprings to the unhappy poſſeſſor, and he becomes 
be acquired which are inimical to happineſs and to the the wanton ſport of their arbitration.” 
practice of virtue. The man is not to be envied who SENSITIVE-eLant. See Mimosa, Dion 4, and 
has ſo accuſtomed himſelt to the ſorms of polite addreſs HEpysarum. 
as to be hurt by the unaffected language and manners of The ſenſitive plants are well known to poſſeſs a kind 
the honeſt peaſant, with whom he may have occaſion of motion, by which the leaves and ſtalks are contract- 
to tranſa buſineſs ; nor is he likely to acquire much ed and fall down upon being lightly touched, or ſhaken 
uſeful knowledge who has ſo ſedulouſly ſtudied the with ſome degree of violence. 
beuuties of compoſition as to be unable to read withyut The contraction of the leaves and branches of the 
Ciſguſt a book of ſcience or ct hiſtory, of which the ſtyle ſenſitive plant when touched, is a very ſingular phenome- 
comes not up to his ſtandard of perfection, That ſen- non. Different hypotheſes have been formed by bora- 
{bility which we either have from nature, or neceſſarily nilts in order to explain it; but we are diſpoſed to be- 
acquire, of the miſcries of others, is of the greateſt uſe lieve that theſe have generally been deduced rather from 
when properly regulated, as it powerfully impels us analog ical reaſoring that from a collection of facts and 
to relieve their diſtreſs ; but if it by any means become oixervations, We thall therefore give an acccunt of all 
ſo exquiſite as to make us ſhun the ſight of miſery, it the important facts which we have been able to collect 
ccunteracts the end for which it was implanted in our upon this curious ſubject; and then draw ſach conclu- 
natme, and only deprives us of happineſs, while it con- ſions as obviouſly reſult from them, without, however, 
tributes nothing to the good of others, Indeed there attempting to ſuppert any old, or to eſtabliſh a new, hy- 
is reaſon to believe that all ſuch extreme ſenſibilities are potheſis. | | | 
| ſelfiſh affectations, employed as apologies for withholding I. It is difficult to touch the leaf of a healthy ſenſi- 
{from the miſerable that relief which it is in our power tive plant ſo delicately that it will not immediately col- 
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Saler lapſe (4), the foliola or little leaves moving at their 
wow 2 600 they come into contact, and then applying 
wi 


themſelves cloſe together. If the leaf be touched 
a little more force, the oppoſite leaf will exhibit the 
ſame appearance, If a little more force-be applied, the 
tial footftalks bend down towards the common foot- 
talk from which T7 iſſue, making with it a more acute 
angle than before, If the touch 5. more violent ſtill, 
all the leaves fituated cn the ſame fide with the one 
that has been touched will inftantly collapſe, and the 
partial footſtalk will approach the common footſtalk to 
which it is attached, in the ſame manner as the partial 
ſootitalk of the leaf approaches the ſtem or branch 
from which it iſſues; ſo that the whole plant, from ha- 
ving its branches extended, will immediately appear like 
a weeping birch. | 
2. Theſe motions of the plant are performed by means 
of three diſtinct and ſenſi — — The firſt, 
that of the foliola or lobes of the partial footſtalk ; the 
ſecond, that of the partial footſtalk to the common one ; 
the third, that of the common footſtalk to the trunk. 
The primary motion of all which is the cloſing of the 
leaf n the partial footſtalk, which is performed in 
a {imilar manner, and by a fimilar articulation. This 
however, is much leſs viſible than the others. Theſe 
motions are wholly independent on one another, as may 
be proved by experiment. It appears that if the par- 
tial footſtalks are moved, and collapſe toward the petioli, 
or theſe toward the trunk, the little leaves, whoſe 
motion is uſually primary to theſe, ſhould be affected 
alſo ; yet experiment proves that it is poflible to touch 
the footſtalks in ſuch a manner as to affect them 
only, and make them apply themſelves to the trunk, 
while the leaves feel nothing of the touch ; but this 
cannot be, unleſs the footſtalks are ſo diſpoſed as that 
they can fall to the trunk, without ſuffering their leaves 
to touch any part of the plant in their paſlage, becauſe, 
if they do, they are immediately affected. | 
3. Winds and heavy rains make the leaves of the ſen- 
ſtive plant contrat and cloſe ; but no ſuch effect is 
produced from ſlight ſhowers. | 
4- At night, or when expoſed to much cold in the 
day, the leaves meet and cloſe in the ſame manner as 
when touched, folding their upper ſurfaces together, 
and in part over each other, like ſcales or tiles, ſo as to 
expoſe as Jittle as poſſible of the upper ſurface to the 
air. The oppoſite fides of the leaves (foliola, do not 
come cloſe 2 in the nights for when touched they 
apply themſelves cloſer together. Dr Darwin kept a 
ſenſitive plant in a dark place for ſome hours after day- 
break z the leaves and footſtalks were collapſed as in 
its moſt profound ſleep ; and, on expoſing i to the light, 
above 20 minutes paſſed before it was expanded. 
5. In the month of . a ſenſitive plant was 
carried in a pet out of its uſual place into a dark cave, 
the motion that it reecived in the carriage ſhut up its 
leaves, and they did not open till 24 hours afterwards ; 
at this time they became moderately open, but were af- 
Vor. XVII. | | 
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remained three days and nights with their leaves in the 

ſame moderately open ſtate. At the end of this time 

they were brought out again into the air, and there re- 

covered their natural periodical motions, ſhotting every 
night and openiog every morning, as naturally and as 

ſtrongly as if the plant had not been in this ferced ſtate; 

and while in the cave, it was obſerved to be very little 

leſs affected with the touch than when abroad in the 

open air. 

6. The great heats of ſummer, when there is open 
ſunſhine at noon, affect the plant in ſome degree like 
cold, cauſing it to ſhut up its leaves a little, but never 
in any very great degree. The plant, however, is leaſt 
of all affected about nine o'clock in the morning, and 
that is conſequently the propereſt time to make experi- 
ments on it. A branch of the ſenſitive plant cut off, 
and laid by, retains yet its property of ſhutting up and 
opening in the morning for ſome days; and it holds it 
longer if kept with one end in water, than if left to 
dry more ſuddenly. 

7. The leaves only of the ſenſitive plant ſhut up in the 
night, not the branches; and if it be touched at this 
time, the branches are affected in the ſame manner as 
inthe day, ſhutting up, or approaching to the ſtalk or 
trunk, in the ſame manner, and often with more force. 
It is of no conſequence what the ſubſt ance is with which 
the plant is rouched, it anſwers alike to all ; but there 
may be obſerved a little ſpot, diſtinguiſhable by its paler 
colour in the articulations of its leaves, where the 
greateſt and niceſt ſenſibility is evidently placed. 

8. Duhamel having obſerved, about the 15th of 
re in moderate weather, the natural motion 
of a branch of a ſenſitive plant, remarked, that at nine 
in the morning it formed with the ſlem an angle of 100 
degrees; at noon, 112 degrees; at three afternoon, it 
returned to 100; and after touching the branch, the 
angle. was reduced to go. Three quarters of an hour 
aſter it had mounted to 112 ; and, at eight at night, it 
deſcended again, without being touched, to go. The 
day after, in finer weather, the ſame branch, at eight 
in the morning, made an 0 of 135 degrees with the 
ſtem ; after being touched, the angle was diminiſhed to 
803 an hour aiter, it roſe again to 135; being touch- 
ed a ſecond time, it deſcended again to 80; an hour 
and a half after, it had riſen to 145; and upon being 
touched a third time, deſcended to 135 ; and remained 
in that poſition till five o' clock in the afternoon, when 
being touched a fourth time it fell to 110. 

9. The parts of the plants which bave collapſed af- 
terwards unfold themſelves, and return to their former 
expanded ſtate. The time required for that purpoſe 
varies, according to the vigour of the plant, the ſeaſon 
of the year, the hour of the day, the ſtate of the at- 
moſphere. Sometimes half an hour is requiſite, ſome- 
times only ten minutes. The order in which the paris 
emſelves varies in like manner: ſometimes i: 
is the common footſtalk 1 ſometimes the rib to which 
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(a) As che nature of the ſenſitive plant is curious, we wiſh to make the deſcription of it intelligible to thoſe 
who are not acquainted with the technical language of botany. We have therefore uſed the word leaf inſtead of 


foliolum or lobe, 
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Senſitive. the leaves are attached; and ſometimes theileaves them- 
ſelees are expanded, before the other parts have made 


any attempt to be reinſtated in their former poſition. 
10, If, without ſhaking. the other ſmaller leaves, we 
cut off the half of a leaf or lobe belonging to the laſt 
pair, at the extremity or ſummit of a wing, the leaf 
cut, and its antagoniſt, that is to ſay, the firſt pair, 
begin to approach each other; then the ſecond, and ſo 
on ſucceſſively, till all the leſſer leaves, or lobes of that 
wing, have collapſed in like manner. Frequently, af. 
ter 12 or 15 ſeconds, the lobes of the other, wings, 
which were not immediately affected by the ſtroke, ſhut ; 
whilſt the ſtalk and its wing, beginning at the bottom, 
and proceed ng in order to the top, gradually recover 
themſelves. Fr inſtead of one of the leſſer extreme 
leaves, we cut off one belonging to the pair that is next 
the footſtalk, its antagoniſt Thats, as do the other pairs 
ſucceſſively, from the bottom to the top. If all the 
leaves of one fide of a wing be cut off, the oppoſite 
leaves are not affected, but remain expanded. With 
ſome addreſs, it is poſſible even to cut off a branch 
without hurting the leaves, or making them fall. The 
common footſtalk of the winged leaves being cut as 
far as three-fourths of its diameter, all the parts which 
hang down collapſe, but quickly recover without ap- 
pearing to have ſuffered any conſiderable violence by 
the ſhock. An inciſion being made into one of the prin- 
cipal branches to the depth of one-half the diameter, 
the branches ſituated betwixt the ſection and the root 
will fall down; thoſe above the inciſion remain as be- 
fore, and the leſſer leaves continue open; but this di- 
re-tion is ſoon deſtroyed, by cutting off one of the 
lobes at the extremity, as was obſerved above. Laſtly, 
a whole wing being cut off with precaution near its in- 
ſertion into; the common footſtalk, the other wings are 
not affected by it, and its own lobes do not ſhut. No 
motion enſues from piercing the branch with a needle 
or other ſbarp inſtrument. | | 
It. If the end of one of the leaves be burned with 
the flame of a candle, or by a burning glaſs, or by 
touching it with hot iron, it cloſes up in a moment, an 
the oppoſite leaf does the ſame, and after that the 
whole ſeries of leaves on each fide of the partial or 
little footſtalk ; then the ſootſtalk itſelf ; then the branch 
or common footſtalk ; all do the ſame, if the burning 
has been in a ſufficient degree. This proves that there 
is a very nice communication between all the parts of 
the plant, by means of which the burning, which only 
is applied to the extremity of one leaf, diffuſes its influ- 
ence through every part of the ſhrub. If a drop of 
aquafortis be carefully laid upon a leaf of the ſenſitive 
plant, ſo as not to ſhake it in the leaſt, the leaf does 
not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes the ſub- 
{tance of it ; but at that time, not, only that particular 
teaf, but all the leaves placed on the fame footſtalk, 
cloſe themſelves up. The vapour of burning ſulphur 
has alfo this effe& on many leaves at once, according as 
they are more or leſs expoſed to it ; but, a bottle of 
very acrid and ſulphureous ſpirit of vitriol, placed 
rmder the branches unſtopped, produces nc ſuch effect. 
Wetting the leaves with ſpirit of wine has been obſerved 
alſo to have no effect, nor the rubbing oil of almonds 
— them; though this laſt application deſtroys many 
ants. * 


From the preceding experiments the following con- 
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cluſions may be fairly drawn: 1, The contraction of - Senſitive. 
the parts of the ſenſitive plant is occaſion ed by an exter- 


nal force, and the contraction is in proportion to the 
force, 2. All bodies which can exert any force. affect 
the ſenſitive plant ; ſome by the touch or by agitation, 
as the wind rain, &c. ; ſome by chemical influence, as. 
heat and cold. 3. Touching or agitating the plant pro- 
duces a greater effect than an inciſion or cutting off a 
part, or by applying heat or cold. . 

Attempts have been made to explain theſe curious 
phenomena. Dr Darwin, in the notes to bis admired 
poem, intitled, The Botanic Garden, lays it down as a 
principle, that ** the fleep of animals conſiſts in a ſuſ- 
penſion of voluntary motion; and as vegetables are ſub- 


jet to ſleep as well as animals, there is reaſon to con- 


clude (ſays he) that the various action of cloſing their 
petals and foliage may be juſtly aſcribed to a voluntary 
power ; for without the faculty of volition fleep would 
not have been neceſſary to them. Whether this defi- 
nition of fleep when applied to animals be juſt, we ſhall 
not inquire ; but it is evident the ſuppoſed analogy be- 
tween the ſleep of animals and the fleep of plants has 
led Dr Darwin to admit this aſtoniſhing concluſion, that 
plants have volition. As volition preſuppoſes a mind or 
ſou], it were to be wiſhed that he had given us ſome in- 
formation concerning the nature of a vegetable ſou), 
which can think and will. We ſuſpect, however, that 
this vegetable ſoul will turn out to be a mere mechani- 
cal or chemical one; for it is affected by external forces 
uniformly in the ſame way, its volition is merely paſſive, 
and never makes any ſucceſsful reſiſtance againſt thoſe 
cauſes by which it is influenced. All this is a mere 
abuſe of words. The ſleep of plants, is a metaphorical 
expreſſion, and has not the leaſt reſemblance to the 
ſleep of animals. Plants are ſaid to fleep when the 
flowers or leaves are contracted or folded together ; but. 
we never heard that there is any ſimilar contraction in 
the body of an animal during ſleep. 

The fibres of vegetables have been compared with. 
the muſcles of animals, and the motion of the ſenſitive 
plant have been ſuppoſed the ſame with muſcular motion. 
Between the fibres of vegetables and the muſcles of ani- 
mals, however, there is not the leaſt ſimilarity. If muſcles 
be cut through, ſo as to be ſeparated from the joints 
to which they are attached, their powers are completely 
deſtroyed ; but this is not the caſe with vegetable fibres. 
The following very ingenious experiment, which was 
communicated to us by a reſpectable member of the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, is deciſive on this ſubject. 
He ſelected a growing poppy at that period of its 
growth, before unfolding, when the head and neck are 
bent down almoſt double. He cut the ſtalk where it 
was curved half through on the under ſide, and half 
through at a ſmall diſtance on the uppexſide, and half 
through in the middle point between the two ſections, 
ſo that the ends of the fibres were ſeparated. from the 
ſtalk. Notwithſtanding theſe ſeveral cuttings on the 
neck, the poppy raiſed its head, and aſſumed a more 
ered poſition. There is, therefore, a complete diſtinction 
between muſcular motion and the motions of a plant, 
for no motion can take place in the limb. of an animal 
when the muſcles of that limb are cut - 

In fine, we look upon all attempts to explain the 
motions of plants as abſurd, and all reaſoning from ſup- 
poſed analogy between animals and vegetables I 
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force of wild conjecture, and not of ſound hiloſophy. 


Catilina abiit, exceſſu, evaſit, erupit. 
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We view the contraction and expanſion of the ſenſitive 


$entiment - plant in the ſame light as we do gravitation, chemical 
wr—_ attration, electricity, and magnetiſm, as a ſingular fact, 


the cireumſtances of which we may be fully acquainted 
with, but muſt deſpair of underſtanding its cauſe. 
What has been ſaid under this article chiefly refers to 
the mimeſa ſenſitiva and pudica, For a full account of 
the motions of vegetables in general, ſee Yegetable Mo- 
tion, under the article MoT1on. 

- SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paſſed in court 
by the judge in ſome proceſs, either civil or criminal. 
See Jupomenrt. 

SENTENCE, in grammar, denotes a period; or a ſet 

of words comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe or ſenti- 
ment of the mind. The buſineſs of pointing is to di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts and members of ſentences, ſo 
as to render the ſenſe thereof as clear, diſtin, and full 
as poſſible, See PuxcTuAaTION. | 
In every ſentence there are two parts neceſſarily re- 
quired ;,a noun for the ſubject, and a definite verb: 
whatever is found more than theſe two, affects one of 
them, either immediately, or by the intervention of ſome 
other, whereby the firſt is affected. 
Again, every ſentence is either ſimple or compound: 
a ſimple ſentence is that conſiſting of one ſingle ſub- 
ject, and one finite verb. A compound ſentence con- 
tains ſeveral ſubjects and finite verbs, either expreſsly 
ar implicitly, | 

A ſimple ſentence needs no point or diſtinction; only 
a period to cloſe it: as, A good man loves virtue 
for itſelt.. In ſuch a ſentence, the ſeveral adjuncts af- 
ſect either the ſubject or the verb in a different man- 
ner. Thus the word good expreſſes the quality of the 


ſubject, virtue the object of the action, and for ſelf 


the end thereof. Now none of theſe adjuncts can be, 
ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence : for if one be, 
why ſhould not all the reſt ?. and if all be, the ſentence 
ets fo minced into almoſt as many parts as there are 
words. 

But if ſeveral adjuncts be attributed in the ſame man- 
ner either to the tubje&t or the verb, the ſentence be- 
comes compound, and is to be divided into parts. 

In every compound ſentence, as many ſubjects, or as 
many finite verbs as there are, either expreſsly or im- 
Plied, ſo many diſtinctions may there be. Thus, My 
hopes, fears, joys, pains, all centre in you.“ And thus 
The reaſon of 
which pointing is obvious; for as many ſubjects or fi- 
nite verbs as there are in a ſentence, ſo many members 
does it really contain. Whenever, therefore, there oc- 
cur more nouns than verbs, or contrarywiſe, they are 
to be conceived as equal. Since, as every ſubje& re- 
quires its verbs, ſo every verb requires its ſubject, where- 
with it may agree: excepting, perhaps, in ſome figu- 
rative expreſſions. | | 

SENTICOSZ (from /entis, a“ briar or bramble);” 


the name of the 35th order in Linnzus's fragments of 


a natural method, conſiſting of roſe, bramble, and other 
Plants, which reſemble them in port and external ſtruc- 
ture See BoTaxy, page 465 

_ SENTIMENT, according to Lord Kames, is a 
term appropriated to ſuch thoughts as are prompted 
by-pathon. Ir differs from a perception ; for a per- 
EEption ſignifies the act by which we become conſcious 
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of external objects. It differs from conſciouſneſs of an Sentiments. 
internal action, ſuch as thinking, ſuſpending thought, —Y 
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inclining, reſolving, willing, &c. And it differs from 
the conception of a relation among objects; a concep- 
tion of that kind being termed opinion. 

SENTIMENTS, in poetry, To talk in the language 
of muſic, each paſſion hath a certain tone, to whic 
every ſentiment proceeding from it ought to be tuned 
with the greateſt accuracy: which is no eaſy work, 
eſpecially where ſuch harmony ought to be ſupported 
during the courſe of a long theatrical repreſentation. 
In order to reach ſuch delicacy of execution, it is ne- 
ceſſary that a writer aſſume the preciſe character and 
paſhon of the perſonage repreſented ; which requires 
an uncommon genius. But it is the only difficulty; 
for the writer, who, annihilating himſelf, can thus be- 
come another perſon, need be in no pain about the ſen- 
timents that belong to the aſſumed character: theſe 
will flow without the leaſt ſtudy, or even preconcep- 
tion; and will frequently be as delightfully new to him- 
ſelf as to his reader, But if a lively picture even of a 
ſingle emotion require an effort of genius, bow much 
greater the effort to compoſe a paſſionate dialogue with 
as many different tones of paſſion as there are ſpeak- 
ers? With what ductility of feeling muſt that writer 
be endued, who approaches perfection in ſuch a work; 
when it is neceſſary to aſſume different and even oppo- 
Hte characters and paſſions in the quickeſt ſucceſſion? 
Vet this work, difficult as it is, yields to that of com- 
poſing a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting cha- 
raters without paſſion. The reaſon is, that the diffe- 
rent tones of character are more delicate, and leſs in 
ſight, than thoſe of paſſion ; and, accordingly, many 
writers, who have no genius for drawing cliaracters, 
make a ſhift to repreſent, tolerably well, an ordinary 
paſſion in its ſimple movements. But of all works of 
this kind, what is truly the moſt difficult, is a charac- 
teriſtical dialogue upon any philoſophical ſubject; to 
interweave character with reaſoning, by ſuiting to the 
character of each ſpeaker a peculiarity not only of 
thought but of expreſſion, requires the perfection of 
genius, taſte, and judgment. 

How difficult dialogue writing is, will be evident, even 
without reaſoning, from the miſerable compoſitions cf 
that kind found without number in all languages. The 
art of mimicking any ſingularity in geſture or in voice, 
is a rare talent, though directed by ſight and hearing, 
the acuteſt and moſt lively of our external ſenſes : how 
much more rare muſt that talent be, of imitating cha- 
raters and internal emotions, tracing all their diffe- 
rent tints, and repreſenting them in a lively manner by 
natural ſentiments properly expreſſed ? The truth is, 
ſuch execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius ; 
and for that reaſon the bulk of writers, inſtead of ex- 
preſſing a paſſion as one does who feels it, content 
themſelves with deſcribing it in the language of a ſpec- 
tator. To awake paſſion by an internal effort merely, 
without any external cauſe, requires great ſenſibility ; 
and yet that operation is neceſſary, not leſs to the wri- 
ter than to the actor; becauſe none but thoſe who ac- 
tually feel a paſſion can reprelent it to the life. The 
writer's part is the more complicated: he mult add 
compoſition to paſſion : and mult, in the quickeſt ſuc- 
ceſſion, adopt every different character. But a very 
humble flight of imagination may ſerve to convert a 
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No, I will weep no more. 
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= in ſome obſcure 
manner, an action as paſling in his ſight and hearing. 
In that figured fituation, being led naturally to write 
like a ſpectator, he entertains his readers with his own 
reflections, with cool deſcription, and florid declama- 
tion ; inſtead of making them eye · witneſſes as it were, 
to a real event, and to every movement of genuine paſ- 
fion. Thus moſt of our x ſh: appear to be caſt m the 
ſame mould; perſonages without character, the mere 
outlines of paſſion, a tireſome monotony, and a pomp- 
ous declamatory ſtyle. > 
This deſcriptive manner of repreſenting paſſion is a 
very cold entertainment; our ſympathy is not raiſed 


by deſcription z we muſt firſt be lulled into a dream of 


reality, and every thing muſt appear as paſſing in our 
ſight. Unhappy is the player of genius who acts a 
part in what may be termed a deſcriptive tragedy ; af- 
ter aſſuming the very paſſion that is to be repreſented, 
how is he cramped in action, when he muſt utter, not 
the ſentiments of the paſſion he feels, but a cold de- 
ſcription in the language of a byſtander? It is that im- 
perfection, undoubtedly, in the bulk of our plays, 
which confines our ſtage almoſt entirely to Shakeſpeare, 
notwithſtanding his many irregularties. In our late 
Engliſh tragedies, we ſometimes find ſentiments tole- 
rably well adapted to a plain paſſion : but we muſt not 
in any of them expect a ſentiment expreſſive of cha- 
rater ; and, upon that very account, our late perform- 


ances of the dramatic kind are for the molt part into- 


lerably inſipid. 

But it may be proper to illuſtrate this ſubje& by ex- 
amples. The firſt examples ſhall be of ſentiments that 
appear the legitimate offspring of pa ſſion; to which 
ſhall be oppoſed what are deſcriptive only, and illegi- 
mate : and in making this compariſon, the inſtances ſhall 
be borrowed ſrom Shakeſpeare and Corneille, who for 
genius in dramatic compoſition ſtand uppermoſt in the 
rolls of fame. 

I. Shakeſpeare ſhall furniſh the firſt example, bei 
of ſentiments dictated by a violent and perturbed 
ſion: 


Lear. —Filial ingratitude! 
Is it not as if this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to't : But I'll puniſh home; 
In ſuch a night, 
To ſhut me out! Pour on, I will endure. 
In ſuch a night as this 1 O Regan, Gonerill, 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all— 
O] that way madnels lies; let me ſhun that 
No more of that. | 
Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Prithee, go in thyſelf, ſeek thine own eaſe, 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
Oa things wovld hurt me more :—but I'll goin; 
In, boy, go firſt. You houſeleſs poverty 
Par: get thee in ; Ill pray, and then I'll ſleep 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe*er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggednefs defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe !———O:TI have ta'en 
Too little care of this! take phyſic, Pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
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That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heav'ns more juſt. We wg 
| King Lear, ad LO fe. 5 · 
With regard to the French author, truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, chat he deſcribes in the ſtyle of a ſpec- 
tator inſtead of expreſſing paſſion like one who feels 
it; which naturally betrays him into a tireſome mono- 
tony, and a pompous declamatory ſtyle. It is ſcarce 
neceſſary to give examples, for he never varies from 
that tone. e ſhall, however, take two paſſages at a 
venture, in order to be confronted with thoſe tranſcri- 
bed above. In the tragedy of Cinna, after the con- 
{piracy was diſcovered, Emilia, having nothing in view 
but racks and death to herſelf and her lover, receives 
a pardoa from Auguſtus, attended with the brighteſt 
circumſtances of magnanimity and tenderneſs. is is 
a lucky ſituation for repreſenting the paſſions of fur- 
priſe and gratitude in their different ſtages, which ſeem 
naturally to be what follow. Theſe paſſions, raifed at 
once to the utmoſt pitch, and being at firſt too big for 
utterarice, muſt, for ſome moments, be expreſſed by 
violent geſtures only: ſo ſoon as there is vent for words, 
the firſt expreſſions are broken and interrupted : at laſt, 
we. ought to expect a tide of intermingled ſentiments, 
occaſioned by the fluctuation of the mind between the 
two paſſions. . Emilia is made to behave in a very dif- 
ferent manner; with extreme coolnefs ſhe deſcribes her 


own ſituation, as if ſhe were merely a ſpectator; or ra- 


ther the poet takes the taſk off her hands: i 


Et je me rends, Seigneur, a ces hautes bontes : 
Je recouvre la vie aupres de leurs clartes. 
Je connois mon forfait qui me ſembloit juſtice ; 
Et ce que n'avoit pu la terreur du ſupplice, 
e ſens naitre en mon ame un repentir puiſſant, 
t mon cceur en ſecret me dit, qu'il y conſent. 
Le ciel a r&folu votre grandeur ſupreme ; 
Et pour preuve, Scigneur, je n'en veux que moi-meme. 
Pole avec vanitE me donner cet Eclat, 3 
Puiſqu'il change mon cœur, qu'il veut changer Vetat, 
Ma haine va mourir, que j'ai crue immortelle ; 
Elle eſt morte, et ce cœur devient ſujet fidele ; 
Et prenant deſormais cette haine en horreur, 
L'ardeur de vous ſervir ſuecede a fa fureur. 
Act 5. fe. 3. 
So much in general upon the genuine ſentiments of 
paſſion, We proceed to particular obſer vations. And, 
firſt, paſſions ſeldom continue uniform any conſiderable 
time: they generally fluctuate, ſwelling and ſubſiding 
by turns, often in a quick ſucceſſion ; and the ſenti- 
ments cannot be juſt anleſs they correſpond to ſuch fluc- 
tuation. Accordingly, a climax never ſhows better than 
in expreſſing a ſwelling paſſion: the following paſſages 
may ſuffice for an illuſtration. 


How haſt thou charm'd 


Almeria.— 


The wildneſs of the waves and rocks to this ;. 

That thus relenting they have giv'n thee back 

To earth, to light and life, to love and me ? 
Mourning Bride, ad 1. ſc. J. 


I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich earth to boot. 


Macbetb, ad 4. fc. 4 
| The 


1 


f 
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www conviction. 


Let me not tir, nor breathe, leſt I diſſolve 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air, 

80 like Almeria. Ha! it finks, it falls; 

I'll catch it e'er it goes, and graſp her ſhade. 

"Tis life ! *tis warm ! *tis ſhe! *tis ſhe herſelf ! 
It is Almeria ! tis, it is my wife! 

Mourning Bride, ad 2. ſc. 6. 

Ia the progreſs of thought our reſolutions become 


more vigorous as well as our paſſions. 


If ever I do yield or give conſent, 
By any action, word, or thought, to wed 
Another lord; may then juſt heav'n ſhow'r down, &c. 
| Mourmang Bride, ad 1. ſe. 1. 


And this leads to a ſecond obſervation, That the dif- 
Ferent ſtages of a paſſion, and its different directions, 
from birth to extinction, muſt be carefully repreſented 
in their order; becauſe otherwiſe the ſentiments, by 
being miſplaced, will ap forced and unnatural.— 
Reſentment, fer * provoked by an atro- 
cious injury, diſcharges itſelf firſt upon the author: 
ſentiments therefore of revenge come always firſt, and 
mult in ſome meaſure be exhauſted before the perſon 
injured think of grieving for himſelf. In the Cid of 
Corneille, Don Diegue ak, been affronted in a cruel 
manner, expreſſes ſcarce any ſentiment of revenge, but 
is totally occupied in contemplating the low ſituation 


to which he is reduced by the affront : 


O rage! 6 deſeſpoir! & vieilleſſe ennemie ! 

N*ai-je donc tant vecu que pour cette infamie ? 

Et ne ſuis-je blanchi dans les travaux guerriers, 

NS pour voir en un jour fletrir tant de lauriers ? 
on bras, qu'avec reſpect tout PEſpagne admire, 

Mon bras qui tant de fois a ſauvẽ cet empire, 

Tant de fois affermi le tr6ne de ſon roi, 

Trahit donc ma querelle, et ne fait rien pour moi ! 

O cruel ſouvenir de ma gloire paſſe! 

Oeuvre de tant de jours en un jour effacee ! 

Nouvelle dignité fatale a mon bonheur 

Preripice ElevE d' oũ tombe mon honneur ! 


Faut. il de votre èclat voir triompher le comte, 


Et mourir ſans vengeance, ou vivre dans la honte? 
Comte, fois de mon prince a preſent gouverneur, 

Ce haut rang n'admet point un homme ſans honneur; 
Et ton joloux orgucil par cet affront inſigne, 


| Malgre le choix du roi, m'en a ſd rendre indigne. 


Et toi, de mes exploits glorieux inſtrument, 
Mais d'un corps tout de glace inutile ornement, 
Fer jadis tant a craindre, et qui dans cette offenſe, 
M'as ſervi de parade, et non pas de defenſe, 
Va, quitte de formais le dernier des humains, 
Paſſe pour me venger en de meilleures mains, 
Le Cid, at 1. ff. 7. 

Theſe ſentiments are certainly not the firſt that are 
ſuggeſted by the paſſion of reſentment. As the firſt 
movements of reſentment are always directed to its ob- 
ject, the very ſame is the caſe of grief. Vet with rela- 
tion to the ſudden and ſevere diſtemper that ſeized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus, Quintus Cur- 
tius deſcribes the firſt emotions of the army as directed 
to themſelves, lamenting that they were left without a 


leader, far from home, and had ſcarce any hopes of reo. 


( 277 J 
The following paſſage expreſſes finely the progreſs of turning in ſafety : their king's diſtreſs, which muſt na- Sentiments 


turally have been their firſt concern, occupies them but 
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in the ſecond place according to that author. In the 
Aminta cf Taſſo, Sylvia, upon a report of her lover's 
death, which ſhe believed certain, inſtead of bemoanin 
the loſs of her beloved, turns her thoughts upon herſe!t, 
and wonders her heart does not break : 


Ohime, ben ſon di ſaſſo, 
Poi che queſta novella non m'uecide, 


Ad. 4. ſe. 2. 


In the tragedy of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the full pur- 
poſe of deſtroying her rival, has the following reflec- 
tion: ; 


O Jealouſy ! thou bane of pleaſing ſriendſhip, 
Thou worſt invader of our tender boſoms ; 
How does thy rancour poiſon all our ſoſtneſs, 
And turn our gentle nature into bitterneſs ! 
See where ſhe comes | Once my heart's deareſt bleſſing, 
Now my chang'd eyes are blaſted with her beauty, 
Loathe that known face, and ſicken to behold her. 
AR. 3. ſe. 1. 


Theſe are the reflections of a cool ſpectator. A paſſion, 
while it has the aſcendant, and is freely indulged, ſug- 
geſts not to the perſon who feels it any ſentiment to its 
own prejudice : refleftions like the foregoing occur not 
readily till the paſſion has ſpent its vigour. 

A perſon ſometimes is agitated at once by different 
paſſions z and the mind in that caſe, vibrating like a pen- 
dulum, vents itſelf in ſentiments that partake of the ſame 
vibration, This we give as a third obſervation : 


Queen. Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 

Or telt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 

Ye've angels faces, but heav'n knows your hearts. 

What ſhall become of me now? wretched lady! 

I am the moſt unhappy woman living. 

Alas ! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? 

[To ber wom:n.. 

Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope, no kindred, weep for me ! 

Almoſt no grave allow'd me. | THE 
Henry VIII. ad 3. ſc. I. 


Othe!ls. Oh devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop ſhe falls would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my ſight ! 
Deſdemona. I will not ſtay t'offend you. 
Lodo vico. Truly, an obedient lady: 
F do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 
Oth. Miſtreſ 
Def. My lord. 
Oth. What would you with her, Sir 
Log. Who, I, my lord? 
Ob. Ay; you did wiſh that T would make her turn. 
Sir, the can turn and turn, and yet go on; 
And turn again. And ſhe can weep, Sir, weep 
And ſhe's obedient : as you ſay, obedient : 
Very obedient—proceed you in your tears 
Concerning this, Sir, — oh well-painted palton !—. 
I am commanded home — get you away, | 
Il fend for you anon—Sir, I obey. the mandate, 
And will return to Venice, Hence, avaunt ! 
[Exit Deſdemona, 
| Othello, ad 4. ſc. 6. 
Amiliu 
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Sentiment. Emilia, Oh! my good lord, I would ſpeak a word too late, make a fourth. Vicious ſentiments expoſed 


— — 


third. 


with you. 
Ot bello. Yes, tis ZEmilia—By and by.— She's dead. 
Tis like ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high. —Ha ! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? wer't good? 
I think ſhe ſtirs again—No—what's the belt ? ; 
If ſhe come in, ſhe'll, ſure, ſpeak to my wife; 
My wife | my wife! what wife? I have no wife: 
Oh inſupportable ! oh heavy hour! | 
| 762M 8. Othello, at 5. /c, 7. 


A ſourth obſervation is, That nature, which gave us 


paſſions, and made them extremely beneficial when mo- 


derate, intended undoubtedly that they ſhould be ſub- 
jected to the government of reaſon and conſcience. It 
is therefore againſt the order of nature, that paſſion in 
any caſe ſhould take the lead in contradiction to reaſon 
and conſcience : ſuch a ſtate of mind is a fort of anarchy 
which every one is aſhamed of and endeavours to hide 
or diſſemble. Even love, however laudable, is attended 
with a conſcious ſhame when it becomes immoderate : 
it is covered from the world, and diſcloſed only to the 
beloved object: 


Et que l'amour ſouvent de remors combattu 
Paroiſſe une foibleſſe, et non une vertu. 


Boileau, Þ Art Poet. chant. 3. J. 101. 


O, they love leaſt that let men know they love. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ad 1. ſe. 3. 


Hence a capital rule in the repreſentation of immode- 
rate paſſions, that they ought to be hid or diſſembled 
as much as poſſible. And this holds in an eſpecial man- 
ner with reſpe& to criminal paſſions : one never coun- 
ſels the commiſſion of a crime in plain terms; guilt 
muſt not appear in its native colours, even in thonght ; 
the propoſal muſt be made by hints, and by repreſent- 
ang the action in ſome favourable light. Of the pro- 
priety of ſentiment upon ſuch an occaſion, Shakeſpeare, 
in the Tempeſt, has given us a beautiful example, in a 
ſpeech by the uſurping duke of Milan, adviſing Se- 
baſtian to murder his brother the king of Naples: 


Antonio. What might, 
Worthy Sebaſtian,—O, what might—no more. 
And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face 
What thou ſhouldſt be: the occaſion ſpeaks thee, and 
My ſtrong imazination ſees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 


Aa 2. fe. 2. 


A picture of this kind, perhaps ſtill finer, is exhibited 
in King Fohn, where that tyrant ſolicitis (ad 3. /c. 5.) 
Hubert to murder the young prince Arthur; but it is 
too long to be inſerted here. 


II. As things are beſt illuſtrated by their contraries, 
we proceed to faulty ſentiments, ditdaining to be in- 


debted for examples to any but the moſt approved au 


thors. - The. firſt claſs ſhall conſiſt of ſentiments that ac- 
cord not with the paſſion; or, in other words, ſenti- 
ments that the paſſion does not naturally ſuggeſt. In 
the ſecond claſs ſhall be ranged ſentiments that may be- 
long to an ordinary paſſion, but unſuitable to it as tinc- 
tured by a ſingular character. Thoughts that properly 


are not ſentiments, but rather deſcriptions, make a 
Sentiments that belong to the paſſion repre- 


ſented, but are faulty as being introduced too early or 


in their native dreſs, inſtead of bein 
uiſed, make a fifth. And in the laſt claſs ſhall be col- 


ected ſentiments ſuited to no character nor paſſion, and 
therefore unnatural. 


The fir 


eft claſs contains faulty ſentiments of various 
kinds, which we ſhall endeavour to diſtinguiſli from each 
other. 

1. Of ſentiments that are faulty by being above the 
w_—_ the paſſion, the following may ſerve as an ex · 
ample ; | | 


Othello. ——— O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death: 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven ! Othello, act 2. fe. 6. 


This ſentiment may be ſuggeſted by violent and infla. 
med paſſion ; but is not ſuited to the ſatisfaction, how- 
ever great, that one feels upon eſcaping danger. 

2. Inſtance of ſentiments below the tone of the paſ- 
ſion, Ptolemy, by putting Pompey to death, _ 
incurred the diſpleaſure of Czſar, was in the utmo 
dread of being derhroned: in that agitating- fituation, 
Corneille makes him utter a ſpeech full of cool reflec- 
tion, that is in no degree expreſſive of the paſſion. 


Ah! fi je t'avois cru, je n'aurois pas de maitre, 
Je ſerois dans le tr6ne on le ciel m'a fait naĩtre 
Mais c'eſt une imprudence aſſea commune aux rois, 
D' couter trop d'avis, et ſe tromper au choix. 
Le Deſtin les aveugle au bord du precipice, 
Ou fi quelque lumiere en leur ame ſe gliſſe, 
Cette fauſſe clarte dont il les eblouit, 
Le plonge dans une gouffre, et puis s'evanouit. 
La Mort de Pompe, a8 4. ſc. 1. 


3- Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
paſſion; as where a pleaſant ſentiment is grafted upon 
a painful paſſion, or the contrary. In the conan 


3 the ſentiments are too gay for a ſerious pa 
on: 


No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue ; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 


Again 


Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid : 

They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love inſpires, 
Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires ; 

The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, 

Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart; 

Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 

And waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole. 


Eliſa to Abelard. J. 51. 


2 thoughts are pretty: They ſuit Pope, but not 
Olla. - 
Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Gabriel, 


anſwers thus: 


Then when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud limitary cherub ; but ere then 
Far heavier load thyſelf expect to feel | ; 
From my prevailing arm, though heaven's King via 
S 


| Bentimen,, 
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In progreſs throꝰ the toad of heav'n arp l.. 
| . | q | . Paradiſe Loft b. 4+ 


The concluding epithet forms a grand and delightful 
image, which cannot be the genuine offspring of rage. 

4. Sentiments too artificial for a ſerious paſſion. The 
fick example is a ſpeech of Percy expiring. 


O, Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my growth: 
better brook the loſs of brittle life, 

Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me:; [fleſh. 
They wound my thoughts worſe than thy ſword my 
But thought's the ſlave of life, and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 


Muſt have a ſtop. 
Firſt Part, Henry IV. ad 5. ſc. 9. 


The ſentiments of the Mourning Bride are for the 
moſt part no leſs delicate than juſt copies of nature: 
in the following exception the picture is beautiful, but 
too artful to be ſuggeſted by fevere grief. 


Almeria. O no! Time gives increaſe to my afflic- 
tions: | 

The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which are diffus'd through the revolving year, 
Come heavy laden with th” oppreſſive weight 
To me ; with me, ſucceſſively, they leave 
The ſighs, the tears, the groans, the reſtleſs cares, : 
And all the damps of grief, that did retard their flight ; 
They ſhake their downy wings, and ſeatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head; 
Then fly with joy and ſwiftneſs from me. Ad 1. ſc. 1. 


In the ſame play, Almeria ſeeing a dead body, which 
ſhe took to be Alphonſo's expreſſes ſentiments ſtrained 
and artificial, which nature ſuggeſts not to any perfon 
upon ſuch occaſion : 


Had they or hearts or eyes, that did this deed ? 
Could eyes endure to guide ſuch cruel hands? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to ſtone ? 

I do not weep ! The ſprings of tears are dry'd, 
And of a ſudden I am calm, as if ſder'd! 
All things were well; and yet my huſband's mur- 
Ves, yes, I know to mourn : I'll ſluice this heart, 
The ſource of wo, and let the torrent in. 


Act. 5. fe. 11. 


Pope's elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 
expreſſes delicately the moſt tender concern and ſorrow 
that one can feel for the deplorable fate of a perſon of 
worth. Such a poem, deeply ſerious and pathetic, re- 
jets with diſdain all fiction, Upon that account, the 
following paſſage deſerves no quarter; for it is not the 
language of the heart, but of the imagination indulgin 
its flights at eaſe, and by that means is eminently diſ- 
cordant with the ſubje&t. It would be a ſtill more ſe- 
vere cenſure, if it ſhould be aſcribed to imitation, copy- 
ing indiſcreetly what has been ſaid by others: 


What tho' no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face ? 

What. though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor ballow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 


| VU 09 | 
centiments Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
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Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
While angels with their ſilver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy relies made. 


5. Fanciful or finical ſentiments. Sentiments that 
degenerate into Poe or conceit, however they may 
amuſe in an idle hour, can never be the offspring of 
any ſerious or important paſſion. In the Feruſalem of 
Taſſo, Tancred, after a ſingle combat, ſpent with ta- 
tigue and loſs of blood, falls into a ſwoon ; in which 
ſituation, underſtood to be dead, he is diſcovered by 
Erminia, who was in love with him to diſtraction. A 
more happy ſituation cannot be imagined, to raiſe grief 
in an inſtant to its higheſt pitch; and yet, in venting, 
her ſorrow, ſhe deſcends moſt abominably into antitheſis 
and conceit, even of the loweſt kind: 


E in lui versò d'inefficabil vena 

Lacrime, e voce di ſoſpiri miſta. 

In che miſero punto hor qui me mena 

Fortuna ? a che veduta amara e triſta ? 

Dopo gran tempo i' ti ritrovo a pena 

Tancredi, e ti riveggio, e non ſon viſta 

Viſta non ſon da te, benche preſente 

T trovando ti perdo etgrnamente. 

Canto 19. fl. op. 

Armida's lamentation reſpecting her lover Rinaldo is in 


the 100 vicious taſte. Vid. canto 20. ſtan. 124, 125, 
12 | 


Queen. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 
All fprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the wat'ry moon, 
May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the world, 
Ah, for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward. 
King Richard III. a. 2. ſc. 2. 


Jane ſhore utters her laſt breath in a witty conceit : 


Then all is well, and I ſhall ſleep in peace 

*Tis very dark and I have loſt you now 

Was there not ſomething I would have bequeath'd you ? 

But I have nothing left me to beſtow, 

Nothing but one fad figh. Oh mercy, Heav'n [Dies. 
7 Act 5. 


Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both were cou 
demned to die: 


Thou ſtandꝰſt unmov'd ; 
Calm temper fits upon thy beauteous brow; 
Thy eyes that flow'd fo falt for Edward's loſs, 
Gaze unconcern'd upon the ruin round thee, 
As if thou hadſt reſolv'd to brave thy fate, 
And triumph in the midſt of defolation. 
Ha! ſee, it fwells, the liquid cryſtal riſes, 
It tarts in ſpite of thee——but I will catch it, 
Nor let the earth be wet with dew fo rich. 
| Lady Jane Gray, ad 4. near the end; 


The concluding ſentiment is altogether finical, unſuit- 
able to the importance of the occaſion, and even to the 


dignity of the paſlion of loves. 
Corneille, 
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Corneille, in his Zxamin fe Cid, anſwering an ob- 
jection, That his ſentiments are ſometimes too much re- 
ſined for perſons in deep diſtreſs, obſerves, that it poets 
did not indulgeſentiments more ingenious or refined than 
are prompted by paſſion, their performances would of- 
ten be low, and extreme grief would never ſuggeſt but 
exclamations merely. This is ia plain language to aſ- 
ſert, that forced thoughts are more agreeable than thoſe 
that are natural, and ought to be preferred. 


The ſecond claſs is of ſentiments that may og to 
an ordinary paſſion, but are not perfectly concordant 
with it, as tinctured by a fingular character. 

In the laſt act of that excellent comedy The Careleſs 
Huſband, Lady Eaſy, upon Sir Charlev's reformation, 
is made to expreſs more violent and turbulent fenti- 
ments of joy than are conſiſtent with the mildneſs of her 
character. 


Lady Eaſy. O the ſoft treaſure! O the dear reward 
of long-defiring love.— Thus! thus to have you mine, 
is ſomething more than happineſs ; tis double life, and 
madneſs of abounding joy. 


The following inſtances are deſcriptions yather than 


ſentiments, which compoſe a third claſs. 


Of this deſcriptive manner of painting the paſſions, 
there is in the Hippolytus of Euripides, ad v. an illu- 
ſtrious inſtance, viz. the ſpeech of Theſeus, upon hear- 
ing of his ſon's diſmal exit. In Racine's tragedy cf 
Eſther, the queen hearing of the decree iſſued * 
her people, inſtead of expreſſing ſentiments ſuitable to 
the occaſion, turns her attention upon herſelf, and de- 
ſcribes with accuracy her own ſituation. 


Juſte ciel! tout mon ſang dans mes veines ſe glace. 
Ad 1. ſe. 3. 


Again, 


Aman. C'en' eſt fait. Mon orgueil eſt force de 
L'inezorable Aman eſt reduit a prier. 
| Eſther, ad 3. ſc. 5. 


Athalie. Quel prodige nouveau me trouble et m'em- 
barraſle ? 
La douceur de ſa voix, ſon enfance, fa grace, 
Font inſenſiblement a mon inimitié | 
Succeder Je ſerois ſenſible a la pitie ? 
| Athalie, ac 2. ſe. 7. 


Titus. O de ma paſſion ſureur deſeſperte ! 
| Brutus Voltaire, act 3. ſe. 6. 


What other are the ſoregoing inſtances but deſcribing 
the paſhon another feels? | 


The fourth claſs is of ſentiments expreſſed too early or 
too late. | : | 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this claſs. 
Add the following from Venice Preſerv'd, ad 5. at the 
cloſe of the ſcene between Belvidera and her father 
Pi iuli. The account given by Belvidera of the danger 
ſhe was in, and of her huſband's threatening to murder 
her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting fa- 
ther, and to have made him expreſs the moſt perturbed 
ſentiments. Inſtead of which, he diſſolves into tender- 
neſs and love for his daughter, as if he had already de- 


livered her from danger, and as if there were a perfect 


tranquillity : 
I 
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| inſtead of being concealed or diſguiſed, compoſe the / 


plier. 


SEN 
Canſt thou forgive me all my follies paſt ! 
I'll henceforth be indeed a father; never, 
Never more thus expoſe, but cheriſh thee, 
Dear as the vitul warmth that feeds my life, 


Dear as thoſe eyes that weep in fondneſs o'er thee : 
Peace to thy heart, * 


Immoral ſentiments expoſed in their native colours, 


— 


claſs. * 
The Lady Macbeth, projecting the death of the king, 
has the following ſoliloquy: 


— — The raven himſelf's not hoarſe 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Conte, all you ſpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 

Aud fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 

Of direct cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up th” acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 

That no compunRuous vilitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpoſe. Macbeth, a# 1. fe. 7. 


This ſpeech is not natural. A treacherous murder was 
never perpetrated even by the moſt hardened miſcreant 
without compunction: and that the lady here mult 
have been in horrible agitation, appears from her invo- 
king the infernal ſpirits to fill her with cruelty, and to 
ſtop up all avenues to remorſe. But in that ſtate of 


mind it is a never - failing artifice of ſelf-deceit to draw 
the thickeſt veil over the wicked action, and to. exte- 
nuate it by all the circumſtances that imagination can 
ſuggeſt : and if the crime cannot bear diſguiſe, the next 
attempt is to thruſt it out of mind altogether, and to 


rulh on to action without thought. This laſt was the 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which mult be ated ere they mult be ſcann'd. 
AR 3. ſe. 5. 
The lady follows neither of theſe courſes, but in a de- 
liberate manner endeavours to fortify. her heart in the 
commiſſion of an execrable crime, without even attempt- 
ing to colour it. This, we think, is not natural ; we 
hope there is no ſuch wretch to be found as is here re- 
preſented. | 
The A claſs comprehends ſentiments that are unna- 
tural, as being ſuited to no character nor paſſion. Theſe 
may be ſubdivided into three branches : firſt, ſentiments 
unſuitable to the conſtitution of man, and to the laws 
of his nature; ſecond, inconſiftent ſentiments ; third 
ſentiments that are pore rant and extravagance. 
When the fable is of human affairs, every event, eve- 
ry incident, and every circumſtance, ought to be natu- 
ral, otherwiſe the imitation is imperfect. But an im- 
perfect imitation is a venial fault compared with that 
of running croſs to nature. In the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides . iv. /c. 5. ), Hippolytus, wiſhing for another 
ſelf in his own ſituation, How much (ſays be) ſhould 
I be touched with his misfortune!” as if it were natu- 


ral to grive more for the misfortune of another than 
for one's Own. | 


Oſmyn. Yet I behold her—yet—and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought ; 
So ſhall you {till behold her T will not be. 1 

Im- 
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«1timents. O impotence of ſight ! mechanic ſenſe, 
wWY_ Which to exterior objects ow'lt thy faculty, 
Not ſeeing of election, but neceſſity. 
Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Suc ceſſively reflect ſucceeding images. 
Nor what they would, but muſt; a ſtar or toad; 
Juſt as the hand of chance adminiſters ! 
Mourning Bride, ad 2. ſc. 8. 


No man, in his ſenſes, ever thought of applying bis 
eyes to diſcover what paſſes in his mind; far leis ot bla- 
ming his eyes for not ſeeing a thought or idea. In Mo- 
liere's P Avare (ad iv. c. 7.) Harpagon, being robbed 
cf his money, ſeizes himſelf, e arm, miltaking it 
for that of the robber. A he expreſſes himſcif 
as follows: | 


Je veux aller querir la juſtice, et faire donner la que- 
ſtion à toute ma maiſon; a ſervantes, i valets, a fils, a 
fille, et à moi auſſi. 


This is ſo abſurd as ſcarce to provoke a ſmile, if it be 
not at the author. 
Of the ſecond branch the following example may 
ſuſſice: | 
. Now bid me run, 
And I will ſtrive with things impoſſible, 
Yea, get the better of them. 
Julius Ceſar, ad 2. ſe. 3. 


Lucan, talking of Pompey's ſepulchre, 


Romanum nomen, et omne 
Imperium magno eſt tumuli modus. Obrue ſaxa 
Crimine plena dem. Si tota eſt Herculis Oete, 

Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nyſeia; quare 

Unus in Egypto Magno lapis? Omnia Lagi 

Rura tenere poteſt, ſi nullo ceſpite nomen 

Hæſerit. Erremus populi, cinerumque tuorum, 
Magne, metu nullas Nili calcemus arenas. 

L. viii. J. 798. 


Thus, in Rowe's tranſlation: 


Where there are ſeas, or air, or earth, or ſkies, 
Where'er Rome's empire ſtretches, Pompey lies. 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd ! 

Nor let this ſtone the partial gods upbraid. 
Shall Hercules all Oeta's heights demand, 
And Nyſa's hill for Bacchus only ſtand ; 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's dom 
That fought the cauſe of liberty and Rome? 
If Fate decrees he mult in Egypt lie, 

Let the whole fertile realm his grave ſupply, 
Yield the wide country to his awful ſhade, 
Nor let us dare on any part to tread, 

Fearful we violate the mighty dead. 


J 


The following paſſages are pure rant. Coriolanus, 


ipeaking to his mother, 

What is this? | 

Your knees to me? to your corrected ſon ? 
'Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars : then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars *gainſt the fiery ſun : 
Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make 28 5 
What cannot be, flight work. 


Coriolanus, att 5. [c. 3. 
Vol. XVII. 9 
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Of the third branch, take the following ſamples. 


] SEP 
Ceſar. — Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 
Julius Ceſar, act 2. ſc. 4. 


Fentidius. But-you, ere love miſled your wand'ring 
eyes, 
Were ſure the chief and beſt oſ human race, 
Fram'd in che very pride and boaſt of nature, 
So perfect, that the gods who form'd you wonder'd 
At their own {kill, and cry'd, A lucky hit 
Has mended our deſign. Dryden, All for Love, act 1. 


Not to talk of the impiety of this ſentiment, it is ludi- 
crous inſtead of being lofty. 

The famous epitaph on Raphael is not lefs abſurd 
than any of the foregoing paſſages : 


Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite, vinci, 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


e by Pope, in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Knel- 
er: 


Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelt may die. 


Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope of himſelf 
would never have been guilty of a thought ſo extrava- 
ant, | 

SENTINEL, or SsxNrar, in military affairs, a 
private ſoldier placed in ſome poſt to watch the ap- 
proach of the enemy, to prevent ſurpriſes, to ſtop ſuch 
as would paſs without orders or diſcovering who they 
are. They are placed before the arms of all guards, 
at the tents and doors of general officers, colonels of 
regiments, &c. 

Sæxrivgr Perdu, a ſoldier poſted near an enemy, or 
in ſome very dangerous poſt where he is in hazard of 
being loft. | | ' 

All ſentinels are to be vigilant on their poſts ; neither 
are they to (ing, ſmoke tobacco, nor ſuffer any noiſe to 
be made near them. They are to have a watchful eye 
over the things committed to their charge. They are 
not to ſuffer any light to remain, or any fire to be 
made, near their poſts in the night-time ; neither is any 
ſentry to be relieved or removed from his poſt but by 
the corporal of the guard. They are not to ſuffer any 
one to touch or handle their arms, or in the night-time 
to come within ten yards of their poſt. 

No perſon is to ſtrike or abuſe a ſentry on his poſt ; 
but when he has committed a crime, he is to be relie- 
ved, and then puniſhed according to the rules and ar- 
ticles of war. | | 

A ſentinel, on his poſt in the night, is to know no- 
body but by the counter-fign : when he challenges, 
and is anſwered, Relief, he calls out, Stand, relief ! ad. 
vance, corporal ! upon which the corporal halts his men, 
and adrances alone within a yard of the ſentry's fire- 
lock (firſt ordering his party to reſt, on which the 
ſentry does the ſame), and gives him the counter-ſign, 
taking care that no one hear it. 

SEPIA, the CurtTLE-FisH, a genus belonging to 
the order of vermes moluſca. There are eight bra- 
chia interſperſed on the interior tide, with little round. 
ſerrated cups, by the contraction of which the animal 
lays faſt hold of any —_ Beſides theſe eight arms, 

n it 


| 
| 
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it has two tentacula longer than the arms, and frequent- 
ly pedunculated. The mouth is ſituated in the centre 
of the arms, and is horny and hooked, like the bill of a 
hawk. The eyes are below the tentacula, towards the 
body of the animal, The body is fleſhy, and received 
into a ſheath as far as the breaſt. Their food are tun- 
nies, ſprats, lobſters, and other ſhel1-fiſh. With their arms 
and trunks they faſten themſelves, to reſiſt the motion 
of the waves. 'Their beak is like that of a parrot. 
The females are diſtinguiſhed by two paps. They co- 
pulate as the polypi de, by a mutual embrace, and lay 
their eggs upon ſea-weed and plants, in parcels like 
bunches of grapes. Immediately after they are laid 
they are white, and the males paſs over and impregnate 
them with a black liquor, after which they grow larger. 
On opening the egg, the embryo-cuttle is tound ahve. 
The males are very conſtant, accompany their temales 
everywhere, face every danger in their defence, and 
reſcue them intrepidly at the hazard of their own lives. 
The timorous females fly as ſoon as they ſee the males 
wounded. The noiſe of a cuttle-fiſh, on being dragged 
out of the water, reſembles the grunting of a hog. 
When the male is purſued by the ſea-wolf or other 
ravenous fiſh, he ſhuns the danger by ſtratagem. He 
ſquirts his black liquor, ſometimes to the quantity of a 


dram, by which the water becomes black as ink, under 
ſhelter of which he baffles the purſuit of his enemy. 


This ink or black liquor has been denominated by Mr 


le Cat ethiops animal, and is reſerved in a particular 


gland. In its liquid ſtate it reſembles that ot the cho- 


roid in man; and would then communicate an inde- 
lible dye; when dry, it might be taken for the product 
of the black liquor in negroes dried, and made a preci- 


pitate by ſpirit of wine. The æthiops animal in ne- 
groes as well as in the cuttle-filh, is more abundant 
after death than even during life. It may ſerve either 
for writing or printing; in the former of which ways 


the Romans uſed it. It is ſaid to be an ingredient in 


the compoſition of Indian ink mixed with rice. There 
are five ſpecies. 

1. The loligo, or great cuttle, with ſhort arms and 
long tentacula ; the lower part of the body rhomboid 
and pinnated, the upper thick and cylindric. They in- 
habit all our ſeas, where having blackened the water by 
the effuſions of their ink, they abſcond, and with their tail 
leap out of the water. 'They are gregarious and ſwift 
in their motions : they take their prey by means of 
their arms; and embracing it, bring it to their central 
mouth. 'They adhere to the rocks, when they with to 


be quieſcent, by means of the concave diſcs that are pla-- 


ced along their arms. 

2. The octopodia, with eight arms, connected at 
their bottom by a membrane. This is the poly pus of 
Pliny, which he diſtinguiſhes from the loligo and ſepia 
by the want of the tail and tentacula. They inhabit 
our ſeas, but are moſt at home in the Mediterranean. 
In hot climates theſe are found of an enormous ſize. 
The Indians atirm, that ſome have been ſeen two fa- 


thoms broad over their centre, and each arm nine 


ſathoms long. When the Indians navigate their little 
boats, they go in dread of them; and leſt theſe animals 
ſhould fling their arms over and ſink them, they never 
ſail without an ax to cut them off, When uſed for 


food they are ſerved. up red from their own liquor, 


which from boiling wich the addition of nitre becomes 


red. Barthol. lays, upon cutting One of them A 10 in 
great a light broke forth, that at night, wport coking Sepiarir. 


2 the candle, the whole houſe ſeemed to be in a 
aze. | | 

3. The media, or middle cutthe, with a long, ſlender, 
cylindric body ; tail finned, pointed, and carinated on 
each ſide ; two long tentacula ; the body almoſt tranſpa- 
rent, green, but convertible into a dirty brown ; con- 
firming-the remark of Pliny, that they change their 
colour through fear, adapting it, chameleon-like, to 
that of the place they are in. The eyes are large and 
monte 614 | p 

4. The ſepiola, or ſmall cuttle, with a ſhort body, 
rounded at the bottom, has a round fin on each ſide and 
two tentacula. They are taken off Flintſhire, but chiefly 
inhabit the Mediterranean. 

5. The officinalis, or officinal cuttle, with an ovated 
body, has fins along the whole of the ſides, almoſt 
meeting at the bottom; and two long tentacula. The 
body contains the bone, the cuttle-bone of the ſhops, 
which was formerly uſed as an abſorbent. The bones 
are frequently flung on all our ſhores ; the animal ver y 
rarely. The conger eels hite off their arms, or feet; 
but they grow again, as does the lizard's tail (Plin. ix. 
29). They are preyed upon by the plaiſe. This fiſh 
emits (in common with the other ſpecies), when fright. 
ed or purſned, the black liquor which the ancients {up- 
poſed darkened the circumambient wave, and concealed 
it trom the enemy. 


The endanger'd cuttle thus evades his fears, 
And native hoards of fluid ſafety bears. 

A pitehy ink peculiar glands ſupply, | 
Whoſe thades the ſharpeſt beam of light defy. 
Purſu'd, he bids the ſable fountains. flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, eludes th' impending foe. 
The fiſh retreats unſeen, while ſelf born night, 
With pious ſhade befriends her parent's flight. 


The ancients ſometimes made uſe of it inſtead of ink. 


Perſius mentions the ſpecies in his deſcription of the 
noble ſtudent. 


Jam liber, et bicolor pofitis membrana capillit, 

Ingue manus chartæ, nodaſque venit arundo. 

Tum querimur, craſſus calamo quod pendeat humor ; 
Nigra qued infuſa veneſcat ſepia lympha, 

At length, his book he ſpreads, his pen he takes; 
His papers here in learned order lays, 

And there his parchment's ſmoother ſide diſplays. 
But oh! what croſſes wait on ſtudious men! 

The cut#/e's juice hangs clotted at our pen. 

In all my life ſuch fluff I never bneaw, 

So gummy thick — Dilute it, it will do. 

Nay, now lis water! D&vDEN. 


This animal was eſteemed a delicacy by the ancients; 
and is eaten even at preſent by the Italians. Rondele-- 
tius gives us two receipts for the dreſſing, which may 
be continued to this day. Athenzus alſo leaves us 
the method of making an antique cuttle-fiſh ſauſage ; 
and we learn from Ariſtotle, that thoſe animals are in 
highelt ſeaſon when pregnant. 

SEPIARLE, (from ſepes, a hedge”), the name 
of the 44th order of Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural 

2 Method, 
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gebe Method, conſiſting of a beautiful collection of woody 


plants, ſome of which, ſrom their ſize and elegance, are 
10. very proper furniture for hedges. See Botany, p. 467. 
SEPS, in zoology, a ſpecies of LAckATA. 
_ SEPTARLE, in natural hiſtory, a large claſs of 
follils, commonly known by the names of ludus Hel- 
montii and waxen veins, 
They are dehned to be foſſils not inflammable, nor 
ſoluble in water ; of a moderately firm texture and 
duſky hue, divided by ſeveral ſepta or thin partitions, 
and compoſed of a ſparry matter greatly debaſed by 
earth ;_ not giving fire with ſteel; fermenting with 
acids, and in great part diſſolved by them; and calci- 
ning in a moderate fire, 
f this claſs there are two diſtinct orders of bodies, 
and under thoſe {ix genera. The ſeptariæ of the firſt 
order are thoſe which are uſually found in large maſ- 
ſes, of a ſimple uniform conſtruction, but divided by 
large ſepta either into larger and more irregular por- 
tions, or into ſmaller and more equal ones, called talc. 
The genera of this order are four. 1. Thoſe divided 
by ſepta of ſpar, called ſecomie : 2. Thoſe divided by 
ſepta of earthy matter, called gaioprhagmia : 3. Thoſe 
divided by ſepta of the matter of the pyrites, called pyri- 
tercia : And, 4. Theſe divided by ſepta of ſpar, with 
an admixture of cryſtal, called diaugophragmia. 
Thoſe of the ſecond order are ſuch as are uſually 
found in ſmaller maſſes, of a cruſtated ſtructure, form- 
ed by various incruſtations round a central nucleus, and 
divided by very thin ſepta. Of this order are only 
two genera, 1, Thoſe with a ſhort roundiſh nucleus, 
incloſed within the body of the maſs ; and, 2. Thoſe 
with a long nucleus, ſtanding out beyond the ends of 
the maſs. 
SEPTAS, in botany : A genus of plants belonging 
to the order of Heptagynia, and the claſs of Heptandria ; 
and in the natural ſyitem ranged under the 13th order, 
Succulente. The calyx is divided into ſeven parts; the 
petals are ſeven ; the germens ſeven : the capſules are 
alſo ſeven, and contain many ſeeds. There is only one 
ſpecies, the Capenſis, which is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is round-leaved, and flowers in Auguſt 
or September. 
SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, con- 
ſiſting of only thirty days; it took its name as hein 
the ſeventh month, reckoning from March, with which 
the Romans began their year. | 
SEPTENNIAL, any thing laſting ſeven years. 
SerrEVNVILALI Eleftions, Blackſtone, in his Commen- 
taries, Vol. I. p. 189. ſays, (after obſerving that the 
utmoſt extent of time allowed the ſame parliament to 
fit by the ſtat. 6 W. and M. c. 2. was three years), 
But, by the ſtatute 1 Geo. I. ſt. 2. c. 38. (in or- 
der profeſſedly to prevent the great and continued ex- 
pences of frequent elections, and the violent heats and 
animoſities conſequent thereupon, and for the peace and 
ſecurity of the government, juſt then recovering from 
the late rebellion), this term was prolonged to ſeven 
years; and what alone is an inſtance of the vaſt au- 
thority of parliament, the very ſame houſe that was 
cho for three years enacted its own continnance for 
even.“ 
SEPTENT RIO, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation, more 
uſually called ur/a minor. 
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In coſmography, the term /eptentrio denotes the ſame Septics, 
with north + and hence ſeptentrional is applied to any Sezen. 
thing belonging to the north; as /eptentrional ſigns, pa- 
rall-ls, &c. 

SEPTICS, are thoſe ſubſtances which promote po- 
trefaQtion, chiefly the calcareous earths, magneſia, aud 
teſtaceous powders. From the many curious experi- 
ments made by vir John Pringle to aſcertain the eie 
and ant iſepiic virtues of natural bodies, it appears that 
there are very few ſubſtances of a truly /eptic nature. 
Thoſe commonly reputed ſuch by authors, as the al- 
kaline and volatile falts, he found to be no wiſe ſeptic. 
However, he diſcovered ſome, where it ſeemed feat 
likely to find any ſuch quality ; theſe were chalk, com- 
mon ſalt, and teſtaceous powders. He mixed twenty 
grains of crabs-eyes, prepared with fix drams of ox's 
gall, and an equal quan'ity of water. Into another 
phial he put an equal quantity of gall and water, but no 
crabs-eyes. Both theſe mixtures being placed in the 
furnace, the putrefaction began much ſooner, where 
the powder was, than in the other phial. On making 
a like experiment with chalk, its ſctic virtue was found 
to be much greater than that of the crabs- eyes: nay, 
what the doctor had never met with before, in a mixture 
of two drams of fleſh, with two ounces of water and 
thirty grains of prepared chalk, the fleſh was reſolved 
into a perfect mucus in a few days. 

To try whether the teſtacious powders would alfo - 
diſſolve vegetable ſubſtances, the doctor mixed them 
with barley and water, and compared this mixture with 
another of barley and water alone. After a long ma- 
ceration by a fire, the plain water was found to ſwell 
the barley, and turn mucilagincus and ſour ; but that 
with the powder kept the grain to its natural ſize, and 
though it ſoftened it, yet made no mucilage, and re- 
mained ſweet. | 

Nothing could be more unexpected, than to find ſea 
ſalt a haſtener of putrefaction; but the fat is thus; one 
dram of ſalt preſerves two drams of freſh beef in two 
ounces of water, above thirty hours uncorrupted, in a 
heat equal to that of the human body; or, which is 
the ſame thing, this quantity of ſalt keeps fleſh ſweer 
twenty hours longer than pure water; but then half a 
dram of ſal: dees not preſerve it above two hours 
longer. Twenty-five grains have little or no antiſeptic 
virtue, and ten, fifteen, or even twenty grains, manifeſt- 
ly both haſten and heighten the corruption. The 
quantity which had the moſt putrefying quality, was 
found to be about ten grains to the above proportion of 
fleſh and water. 

Many inferences might be drawn from this experi- 
ment: one is, that ſince ſalt is never taken in aliment 
beyond the proportion of the corrupting quantities, it 
would appear that it is ſubſervient to digeltion chiefly 
by its ſeptic virtue, that is, by ſoftening and reſolving 
meats ; an action very different from what is commonly 
believed. 

It is to be obſerved, that the above experiments 
were made with the ſalt kept for domeſtic uſes. See 
Pringle's Obſerv. on the diſeaſes of the army, p. 348, 
et ſeq. | | 

SEPTIZON, or SEPTIZONIUM, in Roman antiqui- 
ty, a celebrated mauſoleum, built by Septimus Severas, 
in the tenth region of the city of Rome: it was o 

Nn 2 called 


Sxytuage- called from 


ima, 
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fepem and sera, by reaſon it conſiſted of 
ſeven ſtories, each of which was ſurrounded by a row of 


Septuagint. columns. 


SEPTUAGESIMA, in the kalendar, denotes the 
third Sunday before Lent, or before Quadrageſima 
Sunday :, ſuppoſed by ſome to take its name from its 
being about ſeventy days before Eaſter, 

SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a Greek ver- 
ſion of the books of the Old Teſtament, from its being 
ſuppoſed to be the work of ſeventy-two Jews, who are 
uſually called the ſeventy interpreters, becauſe ſeventy is 
a round number. | 

The hiſto y of this verſion is expreſely written. by 
Ariſtæas, an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, the ſubſtance of whoſe account is as follows: 
Ptolemy having erected a fine library at Alexandria, 
which he took care to fill with the moſt curious and 
valuable books from all parts of the world, was inform- 
ed that the Jews had one containing the laws of Moſes, 
and the hiſtory of that people; and being deſirous of 
enriching his library with a Greek tranſlation of it, ap- 
plied to the high-prieſt of the Jews; and to engage 
him to comply with his requeſt, ſet at liberty all the 
Jews whom his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced to 
tlavery. After ſuch a ſtep, he eaſily obtained what he 
deſired ; Eleazar the Jewiſh high-prieſt ſent back his 
ainbatladors with an exit copy of the Moſaical law, 
written in letters of gold, and ſix elders of each tribe, 
in all ſeventy two; who were received with marks of 
reſpect by the king, and then conducted into the iſle 
of Pharos, where they were lodged in a houſe prepared 
for their reception, and ſupplied with every thing ne- 
ceſſary. Lhey ſet about the tranſlation without loſs of 
time, and finiſhed it in ſeventy-two days: and the whole 
being read in the preſence of the king, he admired the 
profound wiſdom of the laws of Moſes; and ſent back 
the deputics laden with preſents, for themſelves, the 
high-prieſt, and the temple. 

Ariſtobulus, who was tutor to Ptolemy Phyſcon, 
Philo who lived in our Saviour's time, and was contem- 
porary with the apoſtles, and Joſephus, ſpeak of this 
tranſlation as made by 72 interpreters, by the care of 
Demetrius Phalereus in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. All the Chriſtian writers, during the firſt 15 
centuries of the Chriſtian era, have admitted this ac- 
count of the Septuagint as an undoubted fat. But 
fiance the reſormation, critics have boldly called it in 
queltion, becauſe it was attended with circumſtances 
which they think inconſiſtent, or, at leaſt, improbable. 
Du Pin bas aſked, why were 72 interpreters employed, 
fince 12 would have been ſufficient ? Such an objection 
is trifling, We may as well aſk, why did king James I. 
employ 54 tranſlators in rendering the Bible into Eng- 
liſh, ſince Du Pin thinks 12 would have been ſuffi- 
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1. Prideaux objects, that the Septuagint is not writ- 
ten ia the Jewiſh, but in the Alexandrian, diale& ; and 
could not therefore be the work of natives of Paleltine. 
But theſe dialects were probably at that time the ſame, 
for both Jews and Alexandrians had received the Greek 
Enguage from the Macedonians about 50 years before. 

2. Prideaux further contends, that all the books of the 
Old Teſtament could not be tranſlated at the ſame time; 
fr they, exhibit great difference. of ſtyle. To this it is 
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ſaſFcient to reply, that they wers the work of 74 men, Sepsis 


each of whom had ſeparate portions aſſigned him. 

3. The Dean alſo urges, that Ariſtæus, Arittobulus, 
Philo, and Joſephus, all directly tell us, that the law was 
tranſlated without mentioning any other of the ſacred 
books, But nothing was more common among writers 
of the Jewiſh nation than to give this name to the Scrip- 
tures as a whole. In the New Teftament law is uſed 
as ſynonymous with what we call the Old Teftamen:. 
Beſides, it is expreſsly ſaid by Ariſtobulus, in a frag- 
ment quoted by Euſebius ( Prep. Evan. I. I. ), that the 
whole Sacred Scripture was rightly tranflated througli 
the means of Demetrius Phalereus, and by the command 
of Philadelphus. Joſephus indeed, ſays the learned 
Dean, aſſerts, in the pretace to his Antiquities, that the 
Jewith mterpreters did not tranſlate for Prolemy the 
whole Scriptures, but the law only. Here the cvi- 
dence is contradictory, and we have to determine, whe- 
ther Ariſtobulus or Joſephus be moſt worthy of credit. 
We do not -mean, however, to accule cither of forgery, 
but only to enquire which had the beſt opportunities ot 
knowing the truth. Atiſtobulus was an Alexandrian 
Jew, tutor to an Egyptian king, and lived within 1c0 
years after the tranſlation was made, and certainly had 
acceſs to ſee it in the royal library. Joſephus Was a 
native of Paleſtine, and lived not until 300 years or 
more after the trauſlation was made, and many years 
after it was burnt along with the whole library of 
Alexandria in the wars of Julius Czfar. Suppofing the 
veracity of theſe two writers equal, as we have no proof 
of the contrary, which of them ought we to conſider as 
the belt evidence? Ariſtobulus fire; Prideaux, indeed, 
ſeems doubtful whether there was ever ſach a man; and 
Dr Hody ſuppoſes that the Commentaries on the five 
books of Moſes, which bear the name of Atiſtobulus, 
were a forgery of the ſecond century. To prove the 
exiltence ot any human being, who lived 2000 years be- 
tore us, and did not perform ſuch works as no mere 
man ever performed, is a taſk which we are nut diſpoſed 
to undertake ; and we believe it would not be lets dif- 
ficult to prove that Philo and Joſephus exiſted, than 
that ſuch a perſon as Ariſtobulus did not exiſt. If the 
writings which have paſied under his name were a for- 
gery of the ſecond century, it is furprifing that they 
thould have impoled upon Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
lived in the ſame century, and was a man of abilities, 
learning, and well acquainted. with the writings of the 
Ancieats. Euſebius, too, in his Prep, Evan. quotes 
the commentaries of Ariſtobulus. © But, continues the 
learned Dean, „Clemens Alexandrinus is the firſt au- 
thor that mentions them. Now, had any ſuch commen- 
taries exiſted in the time of Philo and Joſephus, they 
would ſurely have mentioned them.” But is the cir- 
cumitance of its not being quoted by every ſucceeding 
author a ſufficient reaſon to diſprove the authenticity 
of any book? Neither Philo nor Jofephus undertook 
to give a liſt of preceding authors, and it was by no 
means the uniform practice of . theſe times always to 
name the authors from whom. they derived their infor- 
mation. CC 

4. Prideaux farther contends, that the ſum which, 
Ptolemy is ſaid to have given to the interpreters is too 
great to be credible, If his computation. were juſt, it 
certainly would be. ſo. He makes it L. 2,000,000,, 
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Sterling, but other writers“ reduce it to K; $5,421, 


and ſome to L. 56,947 ; neither of which is a ſum fo 


[cures on very extraordinary in fo great and magnificent a prince 


as Philadelphus, wh» ſpent, according to a paſſage in 


Atheneus (lb. v.), no lefs than 10,0c0 talents on the 


furniture of one tent; which is fix times more than 


what was ſpent in the whole of the embaſſy and tranſ- 


lation, wwich amounted only to 1552 talents. 
5. Prideaux ſays, © that what convicts the whole ſtory 


of Artſteas of falſity is, that he makes Demetrius Pha- 
lereus to be the chief actor in it, and a great favourite 


of the king; whereas Philadelphus, as ſoon as his father 
was dead, caſt him into priſon, where he ſoon after 
died.” But it may be replied, that Philadelphus reizn- 
ed two years jointly with his father Lagus, and it is 
nut ſaid by that Demetrius was out of fa- 
vour with Philadelphus during his father's life. Now, 
if the Septuagint was tranſlated in the beginning of the 
reign of Philadelphus, as Euſebius and Jerome think, 


the difficulty will be removed. Demetrius might have 


been librarian during the reign of Philadelphus, and yet 
impriſoned on the death of Lagus. Indeed, as the 
cauſe of Philadelphus's diſpleaſure was the advice which 
Demetrius gave to his ſather, to prefer the ſons of Ar- 
ſinoe before the ſon of Berenice, he could ſcarcely ſhow 
it till his father's death. The Septuagint tranſlation 
might therefore be begun while Philadelphus reigned 
jointiy with his father, but not be finithed till after his 
father's death. | 

6. Belides the objections which have been conſidered, 
there is only one that deſerves notice. The ancient 
Chriſtians. not only differ from one another concerning 
the time in which Ariſtobulus lived, but even contra- 
dict themſelves in different parts of their works. Some- 
times they tell us, he dedicated his book to Ptolemy 
Philometer, at other times they ſay, it was addrefled to 
Philadelphus and his father. Sometimes they make 
him the ſame perſon who is mentioned in 2 Maccabees, 
chap. 1. and ſometimes one of the 72 interpreters 152 
years before. It is difficult to explain bow authors fall 
into ſuch inconſiſtencies, but it is probably occaſioned 
by their quoting from memory. This was certainly 
the practice of 'almoſt all the early Chriſtian writers, 
and ſometimes of the apoſtles themſelves. Miſtakes 
were therefore inevitable. Joſephus has varied in the 
circumſtances of the ſame event; in his antiquities and 
wars of the Jews, probably from the ſame cauſe ; but 
we do not hence conclude, that every circumſtance of 
ſuch a relation is entirely falſe. In the account of the 
Marquis of Argyle's death in the reign of Charles II. 
we have a very remarkable contradiction. Lord Cla- 
rendon relates, that he was condemned to be hanged, 
which was performed the ſame day : on the contrary, 
Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, Echard, concur in ſtating, 


that he was beheaded; and that he was condemned 


upon the Saturday and executed upon the Monday +. 
Was any reader of Engliſh hiſtory ever ſceptie enough 
to raiſe from hence a queſtion, whether the Marquis of 
Argyle was executed or not? Yet this ought to be 
left in uncertainty according to the way of reaſoning in 
which the facts reſpecting the tranſlation of the Septua- 
gint is attempted to be diſproved. 


mous Prideaux has raiſed againſt the eommon aceount 
af the Heptuagint tranſlation, and ſuch are the anſwers 
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port that opinion which is ſanctioned by hiſtorical evi- 
dence, in preference to the conjeQures of modern critics 
however ingenious ; being perſuaded, that there are ma- 
ny things recorded in hiſtory, which, though perfectly 
true, yet, from our imperfect knowledge ct the conco- 
niitant circumſtances, may, at a diſtant period, ſeem li- 
able to objections. To thoſe who require poſitive evi- 
dence, it may be ſtated thus. Ariſtzas, Ariſtobulus, 
Philo, and Joſephus, aſſure us, that the law was trant- 
lared. Taking the law in the moſt reſtricted ſenſe, we 
have at leaſt ſafficient authority to aſſert, that the Pen- 
tateuch was rendered into Greek under Ptclemy Phila- 
delphus. Ariſtobulus afirms, that the whole Scrip- 
tures were tranſlated by the 72. Joſephus confines 
their labours to the hooks of Moſes. He therefore 
who cannot determine to which of the two the greateſt 


reſpect is due, may ſuſpend his opinion. It is certain, 


however, that many of the other books were tranſlated 
before the age of our Saviour ; for they are quoted both 
by him and his apoſtles : and, perhaps, by a minute exa- 
mination of ancient authors, in the ſame way that Dr 
Lardner has examined the Chriſtian farhers to prove 
the antiquity of the New Teſtament, the preciſę period 
in which the whole books of the Septuagint were com- 
poſed might, with conſiderable accuracy, be afcertain- 
ed. | 

For 400 years this tranſlation was in Iigh eftimation 
with the Jews. It was read in their ſynagogues in pre- 
ference to the Hebrew; not only in thoſe places where 
Greek was the common language, but in many ſyna- 
gogues of Jeruſalem and judea. But when they ſaw 
that it was equally valued by the Chriſtians, they be- 
came jealous of it, and at length, in the ſecond century, 
Aquila, an apoſtate Chriſtian, attempted to ſubſtitute 
another Greek tranſlation in its place. In this werk 
he was careful to give the ancient prophecies con- 
cerving the Meſſi»h a different turn from the Septua- 
gint, that they might not be applicable to Chriſt. In 
the ſame defign he was followed by Symmachus and 
Theodotion, who alſo, s St Jerome informs us, wrote 
out of hatred to Chriſtin ty. 

In the mean time, the Septuagint, from the ignorance, 
boldneſs, and cateleſſneſs of tranſcribers, became full of 
errors. To correct theſe, Origen publiſhed a new edi- 
tion in the beginning of the third century, in which he 
placed the tranſl itions of Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion. This edition wus called Tetrapla, the tranfla- 
tions being arranged oppolite- to one another in four 
columns. He alſo added one column, containing the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew I:tters, and another/exhibitivg 
it in Greek. In a ſecond edition he publiſhed two ad- 
ditional Greek verſions ; one of which was tound at Ni- 
copolie, and the other at Jericho: this was called the 
Hexapla. By comparing ſo many tranſlations, Origen. 
endeavoured. to form a correct copy of the Scriptu: es. 
Where they all agreed, he conſidered them right. The. 
paſſages which he found in the LXX. but not in the 
Hebrew text; he marked with an obeliſk: what he 
found in the Hebrew, but not in the LXX, he marked 
with an aſteriſk. St Jerome fays, that the additions. 


; which Origen made to the LXX, and marked with an 
Such are the objections. which the learned and inge- 


aſteriſk, were taken from 'Theodotion. From this valu-. 
able work of Origen the verſion of the LXX was; 
tranſcribed in a ſeparate volume, with the aſteriſks and 

| obeliſks, 
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Septuagint obcliſks for the uſe of the churches; and from this cir- 
-—— -_ - - Eunitance the great work itſelf was neglected and loſl. 


About the year 300 two new editions of the LXX 
were publiſhed ; the one by Heſychius an Egyptian bi- 
ſhop, and the other by Lucian a preſbyter of Antioch. 


But as theſe authors did not mark with any note of 


diſtinction the alterations which they had made, their 
edition does not poſſeſs the advantages of Origen's. 

The belt edition of the LXX is that of Dr Grabe, 
which was publiſhed in the beginning of the preſent 
century, He had acceſs to two MSS, nearly of equal 
antiquity, the one found in the Vatican library at 
Rome, the other in the Royal library at St James's, 
which was preſented to Charles I. by Cyril, patriarch of 
Alexandria, and hence is commonly called the Alexan- 
drine MS. Anxious to diſcover which of theſe was 
according to the edition of Origen, Dr Grabe collected 
the fragments of the Hexapla, and found they agreed 
with the Alexandrian MS. but not with the Vatican 
where it differed with the other. Hence he concluded 
that the Alexandrine MS. was taken from the edition 
of Origen. By comparing the quotations from Scrip- 
ture in the works of Athanaſius and St Cyril (who 
were patriarchs of Alexandria at the time St Jerome 
ſays Heſychius's edition of the LXX was there uſed) 
with the Vatican MS. he found they agreed fo well 
that he juſtly inferred that that .MS. was taken from 
the edition of Heſychius. 

This verſion was in uſe to the time of our bleſſed 
Saviour, and is that out of which molt of the citations 
in the New Teſtament, from the Old; are taken, It 
was alſo the ordinary and canonical tranſlation made 
uſe of by the Chriſtian church in the earlieſt ages; 
and it ſtill ſubſiſts in the churches both of the eaſt and 
welt. 

Thoſe who defire a more particular account of the 
Septuagint tranſlations may conſult Hody de Bubliorum 


Textibus, Prideaux's Connections, Owen's Inquiry into 


the Septuagint Verſion, Blair's Lectures on the Canon, 
and Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſtament, 
laſt edition. | 
Szrroacins Chronology, the chronology which is 
formed from the dates and periods of time mentioned 
in the Septuagint tranſlation of the Old Teſtament. It 
reckons 1500 years more from the creation to Abraham 
than the Hebrew bible. Dr Kennicot, in the diſſerta- 
tion prefixed to his Hebrew bible, has ſhown it to be 
very probable that the chronology of the Hebrew ſcrip- 
tures, fince the period juſt mentioned, was corrupted by 
the Jews, between the years 175 and 200, and that the 
chronology of the Septuagint is more agreeable” to 
truth, It is a fact, that during the ſecond and third 
centuries the Hebrew ſcriptures were almolt entirely 
in the hands of the Jews, while the Septuagint was con- 
fined to the Chriſtians, The Jews had therefore a 
very favourable opportunity for this corruption. The 
following is the reaſon which is given by oriental wri- 
ters: It being a very ancient tradition, that the Meſſiah 
was to come in the ſixth chiliad, becauſe he was to come 
in the laſt days (founded on a myſtical application of 
the ſix days creation), the contrivance was to ſhorten the 
age of the world from about 5500 to 3760; and thence 10 
prove that Feſus could not be the Meſſiah. Dr Kennicot 


adds, that ſome Hebrew copies having the larger chro- 
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nology were extant till the time of Euſebius, and fome Septum 
till t ; | 


e year 700. 


\ 


FF) | 
_ SEPTUM, in anatomy, an incloſure- or partition z a **ucftr:- 


term applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which ſerve 
to ſeparate one part from another; as, /eptum narium, or 
partition between the noſtrils, &c. | 

SEPULCHRAL, ſomething belonging to ſepul- 
chres or tombs : thus a ſepulchral column is a column 
erected over a tomb, with an inſcription on its ſhaft ; 
and ſepulchral lamps, thoſe ſaid to have been found 
burning in the tombs of ſeveral martyrs and others. 
See Lane. | 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place deſtined- for the 
interment of the dead. This term is chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of the burying-places of the ancients, thoſe of 
the moderns being uſually called tombs. 

Sepulchres were held ſacred and inviolable ; and the 
care taken of them has always been held a religious 
duty, grounded on the fear of God, and the belief of 
the Hut's immortality. 'Thoſe who have ſearched' or 
violated them have been thought odious by all na- 
tions, and were always ſeverely puniſhed, | 

The Egyptians called ſepulchres eternal houſes, in con- 
tradiſtinction to their ordinary houſes or palaces, which 
they called inns, on account of their ſhort ſtay in the one 
eats of their long abode in the other. See 

OMB. | 

Regular Canons of St Servicits, a religious order, 
formerly inſtituted at Jerufalem, in honour of the holy 
ſepulchre, or the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Many of theſe canons were. brought from the Holy 
Land into Europe, particularly into France, by Louis 
the Younger ; into Poland, by Jaxa, a Poliſh gentle- 
man; and into Flanders, by the counts thereof ; many 
alſo_ came into England. This order was, however 
ſuppreſſed by pope rk VIII. who gave its reve- 
nues and effects to that of our lady of Bethlehem: 
which alſo becoming extinct, they were beltowed on 
the knights of St John of Jeruſalem. But the ſup- 
protecs did not take effect in Poland, where they till 
ubliſt, as alſo in ſeveral provinces of Germany. Theſe 
canons follow the rule of St Auguſtine. 

Knights of the Holy Szrutcuzs, a military order, 
eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine about the year 1114. 

The knights of this order in Flanders choſe Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain for their maſter, in 1558, and 
atterwards his ſon ; but the grand-maſter of the order 
of Malta prevailed on the laſt to reſign; and when 
afterwards the duke of Nevers aſſumed the ſame qua- 
liby in France, the ſame 5 by his intereſt 
and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 
a confirmation of the union of this order to that of 
Malta. * 

SEQUANI, a people anciently forming a part o 
Gallia Celtica, but annexed to Belgica by Auguſtus, 


5 from the Helvetii by mount Jura, with the 


ine on the eaſt (Strabo), bordering on the Adui, 
and Seguſtiano to the ſouth, and Lingones to the welt 
(Tacitus). Now Franche Comte. 


SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is ſetting. | 


aſide the thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of 
both the parties that contend for it. In which ſenſe 
it is either voluntary, as when done by the conſent of 
the parties; or neceſſary, as where it is done by the 


judge, * 


tion, 


tion. 


. 


ordinary, diſpoſin 


judge, of his own authority, whether the parties will 
or not. 
- SxQUESTRATION, in the civil law, is the act of the 
of the goods and chattels of one 
deceaſed; whoſe eſtate no man will meddle with. 

A widow is alſo ſaid to ſequeſter, when ſhe diſclaims 
having any thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſed 


| huſband. 


Among the Romaniſts, in queſtions of marriage, 
where the wife complains of impotency in the huſband, 
ſhe is to be ſequeſtered into a convent, or into the hands 
of matrons, till the proceſs be determined. 
SEQUESTRATION 1s alſo uſed for the act of gathering 
the fruits of a benefice void, to the uſe of the next in- 
cumbent. | 
Sometimes a benefice is kept under ſequeſtration for 
many years, when it is of ſo ſmall value, that no cler- 
$y man fit to ſerve the cure will be at the charge of ta- 
ing it by inſtitution; in which caſe the ſequeſtration 
is committed either to the curate alone, or to the curate 
and church-wardens jointly. Sometimes the profits of 
a living in controverſy, either by the conſent of the par- 
ties, or the judge's authority, are ſequeſtered and pla- 
ced for ſafety in a third hand, till the ſuit is determi- 
ned, a miniſter being appointed by the judge to ſerve 
the cure, and allowed a certain ſalary out of the pro- 
fits. Sometimes the profits of a living are ſequeſtered 
for negle& of duty, tor dilapidations, or for ſatisfying 
the debts of the incumbent. 


S£QUESTRATION, in chancery, is a commiſſion uſu- 


ally directed to ſeven perſons therein named, empower- 
ing them to ſeize the defendant's perſonal eſtate, and 
the profits of his real, and to detain them, ſubje& to 
the order of the court. It iſſues on the return of the 
ſerjeaot at arms, wherein it is certified, that the defend- 
ant had ſecreted himſelf. | 
Sequeſtrations were firſt introduced by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper in the reign of queen Elizabeth; 
before which the court found ſome difficulty in enfor- 
cing its proceſs and decrees ; and they do not ſeem to be 
in the nature of proceſs to bring in the defendant, but 
only intended to enforce the ormance of the court's 
decree. | i 

A ſequeſtration is alſo made, in London, upon an 
action of debt; the courſe of proceeding in which caſe 
is this: The action being entered, the officer goes to 
the defendant's ſhop or warehouſe, when no perſon is 
there, and takes a padlock, and hangs it on the door, 
uttering theie words: © I do ſequeſter this warehouſe, 
and the goods and merchandize therein, of the defend- 
ant in this action, to the uſe of the plaintiff, &c. after 
which he ſets on his ſeal, and makes a return of the ſe- 
queſtration in the compter; and four days being paſſed 
after the return made, the plaintiff may, at the next 
court, have judgment to open the ſhop or warehouſe, 
and to have the goods appraiſed by two freemen, who 
are to be ſworn at the next court held for thwat comp- 
ter; and then the ſerjeant puts his hand to the bill of 
appraiſement, and the court grants judgment thereon ; 
but yet the defendant may put in bail before ſatisfac- 
tion, and by that means diſſolve the ſequeſtration ; and 
after ſatisfaction, may put in bail to diſprove the debt, 
&c, | 5 

In the time of the civil wars, ſequeſtration was uſed 
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for a ſeizing of the eſtates of delinquents for the uſe of Sequeſtra- 


the commonwealth. 


* SEQUESTRATION, in Scots law, See Law, p. 683. 
SEQUIN, a gold coin, ſtruck at Venice, and in ſe- 
veral parts of the Grand Signior's dominions. In Tur- 
key it is called dabab, or piece of god, and according 
to Volney is in value about 6s. 3 d. Sterling. It va- 
ries, however, conſiderably in its value in different coun- 
tries. At Venice it is equal to about 9s. 2 d. Sterliny. 
The Venetian ſequins are in great requeſt in 8yria, 
from the fineneſs of their ſtandard, and the practice 
they have of employing them for women's trinkets. 
The faſhion of theſe trinkets does not require much art ; 
the piece of gold is ſimply pierced, in order to ſuſperd 
it by a chain, likewiſe of gold, which flows upon the 
breaſt. The more ſequins that are attached to this 
chain, and the greater the number of theſe chains, the 
more is a woman thought to be ornamented. his is 
the favourite luxury, and the emulation of all ranks. 
Even the female peaſants, for want of gold, wear 
piaſters or ſmaller pieces ; but the women of a certain 
rank diſdain ſilver; they will accept of nothing but ſe- 
quins of Venice, or large Spaniſh pieces, and cruſadoes. 
Some of them wear 200 or zoo, as well lying flat, as 
{rung one on another, and hung near the forehead, at 
the edge of the head-dreſs. It is a real load : but they 
do not think they can pay too dearly for the ſatisfac- 
tion of exhibiting this treaſure at the public bath, be- 
fore a crowd of rivals, to awaken whoſe jealouſy confti- 
tutes their chief pleaſure. The effect of this luxury on 
commerce, is the withdrawing conſiderable ſums from 
circulation, which remain dead; beſides, that when any 
of theſe pieces return into common uſe, having loſt 
their weight by being pierced, it becomes neceſfary to 
weigh them. The practice of weighing money is ge- 
neral in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, 
however effaced, is refuſed there ; the merchant draws 
out his ſcales and weighs it, as in the days of Abra- 
ham, when he purchaſed his ſepulchre. In confider- 
able payments, an agent of exchange is ſent for, who 


counts paras by thouſands, rejects a great many pieces 


of falſe money, and weighs all the ſequins, cither ſepa- 
rately or together. 

SERAGLIO, formed from the Perſian word ſæraæu, 
or Turkiſh word ſarai, which ſignifies a houſe, and is 
commonly uſed to expreſs the houſe or palace of a 
prince. In this ſenſe it is frequently ufed at Conſtan- 
tinople ; the houſes of foreign ambaſſudors are called ſe- 
ragliof. But it is commonly uſed by way of eminence 


for the palace of the grand ſignior at Conſtantinople, 


where he keeps his court, and where his concubines are 
lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the chief 
poſts of the empire. | 
It is a triangle about three Italian miles round, whol- 
ly within the city, at the end of the promontory Chry- 
foceras, now called the Seraglio Point. The buildings 
run back to the top of the hill, and from thence are 
ardens that reach to the edge of the fea. It is inclo- 
{ed with a very high and ſtrong wall, upon which there 
are ſeveral watch towers : and it has many gates, ſome 
of which open towards the ſea- ſide, and the reſt into the 
city ; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is 
conſtantly guarded by a company of capoochees, or 
porters 3 and in the night it is well guarded towards. 
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Seraglio. the ſea. The outward appearance is not very beauti- dancing, and xejoleing, io the bed- chamber of the $crag!; 
— ful, che architecture being irrggular, conſiſting of ſepa- grand ſignior, who is generally, on ſuch an occaſion, al 


rate ediſices in the form of pavilions and domes. 

The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beauti- 
ful young women, chiefly ſent as preſents from the pro- 
vinces and the Greek iſlands, moſt of them the children 


of Chriltian parents. The brave prince Heraclius hath 


ſor ſome years paſt aboliſhed the infamous tribute of chil- 
dren of both ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every 
year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem 
depends on the taſte of the reigning monarch or ſultan. 
Selim had 2000, Achmet had but goo, and the late 
ſultan had nearly 1600. On their admiſſion they are 
committed to the care of old ladies, taught ſewing and 
embroidery, muſic, dancing, and other accompliſhments, 
and furniſhed with the r chelt clothes and ornaments. 
They all fleep in ſeparate beds, and between every 
fiſth there is a preceptreſs. Their chief governels is 
called Xaton Kiage, or governeſs of the noble young 
ladies. There is not one fervant among them, for they 
are obliged to wait on one another by rotation ; the 
laſt that is entered ſerves her who preceded her and her- 
ſelf. Theſe ladies are ſcarcely ever ſuffered to go 
abroad, except when the grand ſignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs 
conveys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lat- 
tices and linen curtains z and when they go by land 
they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals are made 
at certain diſtances, to give notice that none approach 
th: roads through which they march. The boats of 
the harem, which carry the grand fſignior's wives, are 
manned with 24 rowers, and have white covered tilts, 
ſhut alternately with Venetian blinds. Among the em- 
peror's attendants are a number of mutes, who act and 
converſe with ſigns with great quickneſs, and ſome 
dwarſs, who are exhibited for the diverſion of his ma- 
jeſty. 

f When he permits the women to walk in the gardens 


of the ſeraglio, all people are ordered to retire, and on 


every ſide, there is a guard of black eunuchs, with ſa- 
bres in their hands, while others go their rounds in 
order to hinder any perſon from ſeeing them. If, un- 
ſortunately, any one is found in the garden, even thro! 
ignorance or inadvertence, he is undoubtedly killed, 
and his head brought to the feet of the grand ſignior, 
who gives a great reward to the guard for their vigi- 
lance. Sometimes the grand ſignior paſſes into the 
cardens to amuſe himſelf when the women are there ; 
and it is then that they make uſe of their utmoſt efforts, 
by dancing, ſinging, ſeducing geſtures, and amorous 
blandiſhments, to enſnare the affections of the monarch. 
It is not permitted that the movarch ſhould take a virgin 
to his bed, except during the ſolemn feſtivals, and on 
eccaſion of ſome extraordinary rejoicings, or the arrival 
of ſome good news, Upon ſuch occaſions, if the ſul- 
tan chootes a new companion to his bed, he enters into 
the apartment of the women, who are ranged in files 
by the governetſes, to whom he ſpeaks, and intimates 
the petlon he likes beſt : the ceremony of the handker- 
chiet, which the grand ſigrior is ſaid to throw to the 
girl that he elects, in an idle tale, without any founda- 
ion. As ſoon as the grand ſignior has choſen the girl 
that he has deſtined to be the partner of his bed, all the 
others follow her to the bath, waſhing and perfuming 
her, and dreſſing her ſuperbly, conducting her ſinging, 


4 


ready in bed. Scarcehy has the new. elected favourite 
entered the chamber, introduced by the grand eunuch 
who is upon guard, than ſhe kneels down, and when 
the ſultan calls her, ſhe creeps into bed to him at the 
foot of the bed, if the ſultan. does not order ber, by 
eſpecial grace, to approach by the ſide : after a certain 
time, upon a ſignal given by the ſultan, the governeſs 
cf the girls, with all her ſuite, enter the apartment, and 
take her back again, conducting ber with the ſame ce- 
remony to the women's apartments: and if by good 
fortune ſhe becomes pregnant, and is delivered ot a boy, 
ſhe is called a/at; e that is to ſay, ſultaneſꝭ · mo · 
ther; for the firſt fon ſhe has the honour to be crown- 
ed, and ſhe has the liberty of forming ber court. 
Eunuchs are alſo aſſigned for her guard, and for her 
particular ſervice. No other ladies, though delivered 
of boys, are either crowned or maintained with ſuch 
coſtly diſtinction as the firſt ; however, they have 
their ſervice apart, and handſome appointments, Afﬀ- 
ter the death of the ſultan, the mothers: of the male 
children are ſhut up in the old ſeraglio, from whence 
they can never come cut any more, unleſs any of 
their ſons aſcend the throne. Baron de Tott in- 
forms us, that the female ſlave who becomes the mo- 
ther of the ſultan, and lives long enough to ſee her ſon 
mount the throne, is the only woman who at that period 
alone acquires the diſtinction of ſultaua- mother; ſhe is 
till then in the interior of her priſon with her ſon. The 
title of bache tadun, principal woman, is the firſt digni- 
ty of the grand ſignior's harem ; and ſhe hath a larger 
allowance than thoſe who have the title of ſecond, third, 
and fourth woman, which are the four free women the 
Koran allows. | | 

This is a deſcription of the grand ſignior's ſeraglio : 
we ſhall now add an account of the ſeraglio or harem, 
as it is often called, of the emperor of Morocco, from 
the very intereſting tour of Mr Lempriere. This gen- 
tleman bein;; a ſurgeon by profeſſion, was admitted into 
the harem to preſcribe for ſome of the ladies who were 
indiſpoſed, and was therefore enabled to give a particu- 
lar account of this female priſon, and, what is ſtill more 
curious, of the manners and behaviour of its inhabi- 
tants. | 

The harem forms a part of the palace. The apart- 
ments, which aire all on the ground floor, are ſquare, 
very lofty, and four of them incloſe a ſpacious ſquare 
court, into which they open by means of large folding 
doors. In the-centre of theſe courts, which are floor- 
ed with blue and white checquered tiling, is a foun- 
tain, ſupplied by pipes from a large refervoir on the 
outſide of the palace, which ſerves for the frequent ab- 
Intiors recommended by the Mahometan religion, as 
well as for other purpoſes. - 'The whole of the barem 
conſiſts of about twelve of theſe ſquare conrts, commu- 
nicating with each other by narrow paſſages, which at- 
ford a free acceſs from one part of it to another, and 
of which all the women are allowed to avail themielves. 

The apartments are ornamented en the outfide with 
beautiſul carved wood, In the inſide moſt of the 
rooms are hung with rich damaſk of various colours ; 
the floors are covered with beautiful carpets, and there 
are matreſſes diſpoſed at different diſtances, for the pur- 
poſe of ſitting and fleeping. | 

| Beſides 
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- Beſides theſe, the apartments are furniſhed at each 
extremity with an elegant European mahogany bed- 
ſtead, hung with damaſk, having on it ſeveral matreſſes 
placed one over the other, which are covered with va- 
rious coloured filks ; but theſe beds are merely placed 
there to ornament the room. In all the apartments, 
without exception, the ceiling is wood, carved and 
painted. The principal ornaments in ſome were large 
and valuable looking-glaſſes, hung on different parts of 
the walls. In others, clocks and watches of different 
ſizes, in glaſs caſes, were diſpoſed in the ſame manner. 
The ſaltana Lalla Batoom and another favourite 
were indulged with a whole ſquare to themſelves ; but 
the concubines were each allowed only a fingle room. 

Each female had a ſeparate daily allowance from the 
emperor, proportioned to the eſtimation in which they 
were held by him. The late emperor's allowance was 
very trifling : Lalla Douyaw, the favourite ſultana, had 
very little more than balf-a-crown Engliſh a-day, and 
the others leſs in proportion. It mult be allowed, that 
the emperor made them occaſional preſents of money, 
dreſs, and trinkets; but this could never be ſufficient 
to ſupport the number of domeſtics and other expences 
they muſt incur. Their greateſt dependence therefore 
was on the preſents they received from thoſe Europeans 
and Moors who viſited the court, and who employed 
their influence in obtaining ſome particular favour from 
the emperor. This was the moſt ſucceſsful mode that 
could be adopted. When Mr Lempriere was at Mo- 
rocco, a Jew, deſirous of obtaining a very advantage- 
ous favour from the emperor, for which he had been a 
long time unſucceſsfully ſoliciting, ſent to all the prin- 
cipal ladies of the harem preſents of pearls to a very 
large amount ; the conſequence was, that they all went 
in a body to the emperor, and immediately obtained 
the wiſhed-for conceſſion. 

The ladies ſeparately furniſh their own rooms, hire 
their own domeſtics, and, in fat, do what they pleaſe 
m the harem, bnt are not permitted to go out without 
an expreſs order from the emperor, who very ſeldom 
grants them that favour, except when they Are to be re- 
moved from one palace to another. In that caſe, a 
party of ſoldiers is diſpatched a little diſtance before 
them, to diſperſe the male paſſengers in particular, and 
ro prevent the poſſibility - of their being ſeen. This 
previous ſtep being taken, a pizce of linen cloth is tied 
round the lower part of the face, and afterwards theſe 


miſerable females cover themſelves entirely with their 


haicks, and either mount mules, which they ride like 
men, or, what is more uſual, are put into a ſquare car- 
riage or litter, conſtrued for this purpoſe, which by 
its lattice-work allows them to ſee without being ſeen. 


In this manner they ſet off, under the charge of a guard 


of black eunuchs. This journey, and ſometimes a walk 
within the bounds of the palace, with which they are, 
however, ſeldom indulged, is the only exerciſe they are 
permitted to take. | 

The late emperor's harem conſiſted of between 60 
and 100 females, beſides their domeſtics and flaves, 
which were very numercus. Many of the concubines 
were Mooriſh women, 'who had been preſented to the 
emperor, as the Moors conſider it an honour to have 
their daughters in the harem ; ſeveral were European 
flaves, who had either been made captives, or purcha- 
ſed by the emperor: and ſome were Negroes. 
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the Europeans, or their deſcendants, Seraglio. 
had by far the greateſt claim to the character of hand. 
ſome. There was one in particular, who was a native 
of Spain, and taken into the harem at about the ſame 
age as Lalla Douyaw, wha was indeed a perfect beau. 


In this group 


ty. Nor was this lady quite ſingular in that reſpeR, 
for many others were almoſt equally handſome. 

The eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the 
women, and who in fact live always among them, are 
the children of Negro ſlaves. They are generally ei- 
ther very ſhort and fat, or elſe tall, deformed, and lame. 
Their voices have that particular tone which is obſer- 
vable in youths who are juſt arriving at manhood ; and 
their perſons altogether afford a diſguſting image of 
weakneſs and effeminacy. | 

The ſame gentleman gives us a very curious account 

of the manners and ignorance of theſe immured females, 
from his own obſervation, when viſiting the prince's ha- 
rem. © Attended by an eunuch (ſays he), after paſſing 
the gate of the harem, which is always locked, and un- 
der the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a nar» 
row and dark paſſage, which ſoon brought us to the 
court, into which the women's chambers open, We 
here ſaw numbers of both black and white women and 
children ; ſome concubines, ſome ſlaves, and others hired 
domeſtics, 
Upon their obſerving the unuſual figure of an Eu- 
ropean, the whole multitude in a body ſurronnded me, 
and expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at my dreſs and 
appearance. Some ſtood motionleſs, with their hands 
lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their mouths open, in 
the uſual attitude of wonder and ſurpriſe. Some burſt 
into immoderate fits of laughter ; while others again 
came up, and with uncommon attention eyed me from 
head to foot. The parts of my dreſs which ſeemed 
moſt to attract their notice were my buckles, buttons, 
and ſtockings ; for neither men nor women in this coun- 
try wear any thing of the kind. With reſpect to the 
club of my hair, they ſeemed utterly at a loſs in what 
view to conſider it; but the powder which I wore they 
conceived to be employed for the purpoſe of deſtroy- 
ing vermin. Moſt of the children, when they ſaw me, 
ran away in the moſt perfect conſternation ; and on the 
whole, I appeared as ſingular an animal, and I dare ſay 
had the honour of exciting as much curiofity and at- 
tention, as a lion or a man-tiger juſt imported from 
abroad, and introduced into a country town in England 
on a market- day. Every time I vifited the harem, I 
was ſurrounded and laughed at by this curious mob, 
who, on my entering the gate, followed me cloſe to the 
very chamber to which I was proceeding, and on my 
return univerſally eſcorted me out. 

The greateſt part of the women were uncommonly 
fat and unwieldy ; had black and full eyes, round faces, 
with ſmall noſes. They were of different complexions ; 
ſome very fair, ſome fallow, and others again perſect 
Negroes. 

% One of my new patients being ready to receive me, 
I was defired to walk into her room; where, to my 
great ſurpriſe, I ſaw nothing but a curtain drawn quite 
acroſs the apartment, ſimilar to that of a theatre which 
ſeparates the ſtage from the audience. A ſemale do- 
meſtic brought a very low ſtool, placed it near the cur- 
tain, and told me I was to fit gown there, and feel her 
miltreſs's pulſe. 5 ä 
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the curtain, and defired me to inform her of all her com- 
plaints, which ſhe conceived I might perſedly do by 
merely feeling the pulſe. It was in vain to afk 
where her pain was ſeated, whether in her ſtomach, 
head, or back ; the only anſwer I could procure was a 
requeſt to feel the pulſe of the other band, and then 
point out the ſeat of the diſeaſe, and the nature of the 
pain. * 
% Having neither ſatisfied my curioſity by Peg 
| face, nor made me acquainted with the nature 
her complaint, I was under the neceſſity of informin 
her in poſitive terms, that to underſtand the diſeaſe, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to ſee the tongue as well as to 
feel the pulſe ; and that without it I could do nothing 
for her. My eloquence, or rather that of my Jewiſh inter- 
preter, was, however, for a long time exerted in vain 
and I am perſuaded ſae would have diſmiſſed me without 
any further inquiry, had not her invention ſupplied her 
with a happy expedient to remove her embarraſſment. 
She contrived at laſt to cut a hole through the curtain, 
through which ſhe extruded her tongue, and thus com- 
plied. with my injunction as far as it was neceſſary in a 
eh 7 1 view, but moſt effectually diſappointed my cu- 
riolity. 
« I was afterwards ordered to look at another of the 
rince's wives, who was affected with a ſerophulous 
welling in her neck. This lady was, in the ſame man- 
ner as the other, at firſt excluded from my fight ; but 
as ſhe was obliged to ſhow me her complaint, I had an 
opportunity of ſeeing her face, and obſerved it to be 
very handſome.” T“ | 
It is curious to obſerve the ſtrange and childiſh no- 
tions of perſons who have been totally ſecluded from 


the world. All the ladies of the harem expected that 


our author ſhould have inſtantly diſcovered their com- 
plaints upon feeling the pulſe, and that he could cure 
every diſeaſe inſtantaneouſly. He found them proud 
and vain of their perſons, and extremely ignorant. A- 
mong many ridiculous queſtions, they aſked my inter- 
preter (ſays Mr Lempriere) if I could read and write 
upon being anſwered in the affirmative, they expreſſed 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe and admiration at the abilities 
of the Chriſtians, There was not one among them who 
could do either; theſe rudiments of learning are indeed 
only the lot of a few of their men, who on that ac- 
count are named Talbs, or explainers of the Mahome- 
tan law,” 

It is melancholy to refle& cn the ſituation of theſe 
unfortunate women. Being conſidered as the mere in- 
firaments of pleaſure, no attention is paid to the im- 
provement of their minds. They have no employment 
to occupy their time. Their needle-work is performed 
by Jeweſſes; their food is dreſſed, and their chambers 
taken care of, by ſlaves and domeſtics. They have no 
amuſement but a Tude and barbarous kind of melan- 
choly muſic, without melody, variety, or taſte ; and 
converſation with one another, which muſt indeed be 
very confined, uniform, and inanimate, as they never 
ſce a new object. Excluded from the enjoyment of 
freſh air and exerciſe, ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of 
health and life; deprived of all ſociety but that of their 
fellow ſufferers, a ſogiety to which moſt of them would 
prefer ſolitude itſelf ; they are only to be conſidered as 
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SER 


price of a licentious tyrant, who, exaQts even ſrom his 
wives themſelves a de of ſubmiſſion. and reſpect 


which borders upon id and r and na- 
her ture never meant ſhould be paid to a mo | 


SERAl, a building on the high-road, or in large ci. 
__ in India, erected for the accommodation of travel- 
ers. | 


SERAPH, or Szzarnin, a ſpirit of the bigbelt 


rank in the hierarchy of angels; who are thus called 


from their being ſuppoſed to be moſt inflamed with di- 
vine love, by their nearer and more immediate atten- 
dance at the throne of God, and to communicate their 
fervour to the remoter and inferior orders. See Au- 
GEL, | 
SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with love or zeal, 
like a ſeraphim : thus St Bonaventure is called the /e- 
rephic doctor, from his abundant zeal and fervour. : 
SERAPIAS, in botany : A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order of diandria, and to the s of gynan- 
dria ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the th 
order, Orchidee. The nectarium is egg-ſhaped and gib- 
bous, with an egg-ſhaped lip. The ſpecies, according 
to Linnzus, are ten. 1. Latifoliaz 2. Longitolia ; 
3. Grandiflora, or enſifolia ; 4. Lancifolia ; 5. Rubra ; 
6. Lingua; 7. Cordigera; 8. Capenſis; 9g. Erxecta; 
10. Falcata. The three firſt are natives of Britain. 
1. The Latifolia, or broad-leaved helleborine, is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by fibrous -bulbs, by ovate ſtem-claſping 
leaves, and pendulous flowers. The ſtalk is ere, 
about a cubit high, and furniſhed with fix or eight 
nervous oval leaves; the ſpike is about ſix inches long; 
the three upper petals are of a green colour, and ofan oval 
acute form; the lateral ones are a little ſhorter, and of 
a white colour, with a little tinge of green. 2. The 
Paluſiris, or marſh helleborine, grows in rough boggy 
paſtures and marſhes, and flowers in July. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed by fibrous bulbs, ſword-ſhaped ſeſſile leaves, 
pendulous flowers; and the lip of the neQarium is ob- 
tuſe, ſomewhat ſerrated, and longer than the petals. 
The flowers grow to the number of 15 or 20 in a looſe 
fpike. The three exterior petals are green mixed with 
red; the lateral ones are white with a red bluſh ; and 
the nectarium is marked with red lines and yellow tu- 
berculous ſpots. 3. The Grandiflora, or white-flowered 
helleborine, grows in woods, and flowers in June. Its 
characteriſtics are, fibrous bulbs, ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
erect flowers; and the lip of the neRtarium is obtuſe and 
ſhorter than the petals. The flowers are large and erect, 
and conſiſting of ſix or eight in a thin ſpike z the petals. 
are all white, and connive together ;. the lip of the 
nectarium is incloſed within the petals, is white and 
ſtreaked with three yellow prominent lines. 
SERAPION, a phyſician of Alexandria, He and 
Philinus of the ifle of Cos were both ſcholars of Hero- 


philus, and were founders of the empiric ſet ; which 


happened about 287 B. C. 1 

SERAPIS, in mythology, an Egyptian deity, who 
was worſhipped under various names and attributes, as. 
the tutelary god of Egypt in general, and as the patron 
of ſeveral of their principal cities. Tacitus informs us, 


that he was worſhipped as a kind of univerſal deity that 
repreſented Eſculapius, Oſiris, Jupiter, and Pluto; and 
he was ſometimes taken for Jupiter Ammon, the Sun, 
and Neptune: and the honours that were is 1 


8 
Serapis. 
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- gienpls him at Alexandria were more ſolemn and extraordinary 


| than thoſe of any other place, 
Serene- 7 Plutarch and Clemens of Alexandria, as well as Ta- 
7 ac. Hiſt. citus*; inform us, that while the firſt Ptolemy was em- 
|. iv. cap. 3- ployed in fortifying Alexandria with walls, adorning it 
Plut. de iſi- temples and Rately buildings, there appeared to 
2 him in his fleep a young man of extraordinary beauty, 
= in of a ſtature more than human, — him to diſ- 
Protrep. Patch into Pontus ſome of his moſt truſty friends to 
bring from thence his ſtatue; he aſſured him, that the 

city and kingdom which poſſeſſed it ſhould prove 
happy, glorious, and powerful. The young man ha- 
ving thus ſpoke diſappeared, mounting up into heaven 
in a blaze of fire. 
* Ptolemy diſcovered his viſion to the prieſts; but find- 
ing them ignorant of Pontus, he had recourſe to an 
Athenian, who informed him that near Sinope, a city 
of Pontus, there was a temple much reſorted to by the 
natives, which was conſecrated to Pluto, where he had 
a ſtatue, near which ſtood that of a woman. Ptolemy, 
neglecting the injunctions of the apparition, it again 
appeared to him in a menacing attitude; and the king 
immediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Serapian 
monarch, loaded with preſents, The king of Sinope 
conſented ; but his ſubjects oppoſed the removal of the 
ſtatue. © The god, however, of his own accord, as we 
are informed, conveyed himſelf to the ambaſſador's ſhip, 
and in three days landed in Alexandria. The ſtatue of 
Serapis was erected in one of the ſuburbs of the city, 
where a magnificent temple was afterwards reared. 

The ſtatue of Serapis, according to Macrobius, was 
of a human form, with a baſket or buſhel on his head, 
ſignifying plenty ; his right hand leaned on the head 
of a ſerpent, whoſe body was wound round a figure 
with three heads, of a dog, a lion, and a wolf: in his 
left hand he held a meaſure of a cubit length, as it were 
to take the height of the waters of the Nile. The figure 
of Serapis is found on many ancient medals, | 

The famous temple of Serapis at Alexandria was 
deſtroyed by order of Theodoſius; and the celebrated 
ſtatue of this deity was broken in pieces, and its limbs 
carried firſt in triumph by the Chriſtians through the 
city, and then thrown into a fierce fire, kindled for that 
purpoſe in the amphitheatre. As the Egyptians aſcri- 
bed the overflowing of the Nile, to which was owing 
the fertility of their country, to the benign influence of 
their god Serapis, they concluded, that now he was 
deſtroyed, the river would no longer overflow, and that 
a general famine would enſue ; but when they obſerved, 
on the contrary, that the Nile ſwelled to a ater 
height than had been known in the memory of man, 
and thereby produced an immenſe plenty of all kinds 
of proviſions, many of the pagans renouncing the wor- 
ſhip of idols, adored the God of the Chriſtians. 

SERENA curTra, the ſame as amaur git. See Me- 
DICINE ne 360. 
SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night 
by a lover to his miſtreſs, under her window. Theſe 
ſometimes only conſiſt of inſtrumental muſic, but at 
other times voices are added: the muſic and ſongs com- 
poſed for theſe occaſions are alſo called ſerenades. 

SERENE, a title of honour given to ſeveral princes 
and to the principal magiſtrates of republics. The king 
of Britain, the republic and doge of Venice, and the 
children of the king of Spain, are called me? ſerene ; 
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and when the pope or the ſacred college write ts the Syrenus 
emperor, to kings, or to the doge, they give them no _ | 
other title. In like manner, the emperor gives no other —_— 
title to any king, except to the king of France, 

SERENUS (Sammonicus), a celebrated phyſician 
in the reigns of the emperor Severus and Caracalla, in 
and about the year 200. He wrote ſeveral treatiſes on 
hiſtory and the works of nature ; but there is only one 
of them extant, which is a very indifferent poem on the 
Remedies of Diſeaſes. He was murdered at a ſeſtival 
by the order of Caracalla. He had a library that con- 
tained 62,0co volumes, which Quintus Serenus Sam- 
monicus his ſon gave to Gordian the Younger, to whom 
he was preceptor, 

SERES (Ptolemy) ; a people of the Farther Aſia ; 
bounded on the weſt by Scythia extra Imaum ; on the 
north and eaſt, by Terra Incognita ; and on the ſouth, 
by India extra Gangem. According to theſe limits, 
their country anſwers nearly to Cathay or North China. 
Other authors vary greatly in placing them, though 
the generality agree in placing them far to the ealt. 
Mela places them between the Indi and Scythe ; and 
perhaps beyond the Indi, if we diſtinguiſh the Sinz 
from them. The ancients commend them for their cot- 
ton manufactures, different from the produce of the 
bombyces or ſilk-worms, called ſere by the Greeks ; 
whence ſerica * ſilk.“ 

SERGE, a woollen quilted tuff, manufactured on a 
loom with four treddles, after the manner of rateens, 
and other ſtuffs that have the whale. The goodneſs of 
ſerges is known by the quilting, as that of cloths by 
the ſpinning. Of ſerges there are various kinds, deno- 
minated either from the different. qualities thereof, or 
from the places where they are wrought. The molt 
conſiderable is the London ſerge, now highly valued 
abroad, particularly in France, where a manufacture is 
carried on with conſiderable ſucceſs, under the title of 
ſerge ſagon de Londres. 

The method of making the London ſerge we ſhall 
now deſcribe : For wool, the longeſt is choſen for the 
warp, and the ſhorteſt for the woot. Before either kind 
is uled, it is firſt ſcoured, by putting it in a copper of 
liquor, ſomewhat more than lukewarm, compoſed of 
three parts of fair water and one of urine. After 
having ſtayed long enough therein for the liquor to 
diſſolve, and take off the greaſe, &c. it is ſtirred briſkly 
about with a wooden peel; taken out of the liquor, 
drained, and waſhed in a running water, dried in the 
ſhade, beaten with ſticks on a wooden rack to drive 
out the coarſer duſt and filth, and then picked clean 
with the hands. Thus far prepared, it is greaſed with 
oil of olives, and the longeſt part, deſtined or the warp, 
is combed with large combs, heated in a little furnacg 
for the purpoſe. To clear off the oil again, the wool 
is put in a liquor compoſed of hot water, with ſoap 
melted therein : whence being taken out, wrung, and 
dried, it is ſpun on the wheel, _ £ 

As to the ſhurter wool, intended for the woof, it 
is only carded on the knee with ſmall cards, and then 
ſpun. on the wheel, without being ſcoured of its oil. 
It muſt be remarked, that the thread for the warp is al- 
ways to be ſpun much finer, and better twiſted than 
that of the woof. The wool both for the warp. and 
the woof being ſpun, and the thread divided into.ſkains, 
that of the woof is put on ſpools (unleſs it have been 
Oo 2 ſpun 
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Serge pan upon them) fit for the cavity or eye ofthe ſhuttle ; where the band of gentlemen-penſioners wait 3 und, re- 
| Sergeaot. = that for =, warp is wound on a kind of wooden ceiving the king at the door, they carry the maces be- 


bbins to fit it for warping. When warped, it is ſtiff. fore him to the chapel door, whilſt the band of penſion. _ 
g ber with a kind of hae whereof „ of the ers ſtand foremoſt, and make a lane for the king, as 
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ſhreds of parchment is held the beſt ; and when dry is 
put on the loom. oh 
When mounted on the loom, the workman raiſing 
and lowering the threads (which are paſſed through a 
reed), by means of four treddles placed underneath the 
Joom, which he makes to act tranſverſely, equally, and 
alternately, one after another, with his feet, in propor- 
tion as the threads are raiſed and lowered, throws the 
ſhuttle acroſs from one fide to the other; and each 
time that the ſhuttle is thrown, and the thread of the 
woof is croſſed between thoſe of the warp, ſtrikes it 
with the frame to which the reed is faſtened, N 
whoſe teeth the threads of the warp paſs; and this 
ſtroke he repeats twice or thrice, or even more, till he 
iadges the croſſing of the ſerge ſufficiently cloſe : thus 
he proceeds till the warp is all filled with woof, _ 
The ſerge now taken off the loom is carried to the 
ſuller, who ſcours it in the trough of his mill with a 
kind of fat earth, called fuller's earth, firſt purged of all 
{tones and filth. After three or four hours ſcouring, 
the fuller's earth is waſhed out in fair water, brought by 
little and little into the trough, out of which it is taken 
when all the earth is cleared; then, with a kind of iron 
pincers or plyers, they pull off all the knots, ends, 
ſtraws, &c. ſticking out on the ſurface on either fide ; 
and then returniag it into the fulling trough, where it 
is worked with water ſomewhat more than lukewarm, 
with ſoap diſſolved therein for near two hours; it is 
then waſhed out till ſuch time as the water becomes 
quite clear, and there be no ſigns of ſoap left; then it 
is taken out of the trough, the knots, &c. again pulled 
off, and then put on the tenter to dry, taking care as 
faſt as it dries to ftretch it out both in length and 
breadth till it be brought to its juſt dimenſions. hen 
well dried, it is taken off the tenter, and dyed, ſhorn, 
and preſſed. 
SERGEANT), or SerJEanT at Law, or of the Coif, 
is the higheſt degree taken at the common law, as 
that of Doctor is of the civil law; and as theſe are 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt learned and experienced in the 
practice of the courts, there is one court appointed for 
them to plead in by themſelves, which is the common 
pleas, where the common law of England is moſt ſtrict- 
ly obſerved : but they are not reſtricted from pleading 
in any other court, where the judges, who cannot have 
that honour till they have taken the degree of ſerjeant 
at law, call them brother:. LA e 
SNA at Arms, or Mace, an officer appointed to 
attend the perſon of the king; to arreſt traitors, and 
ſuch perſons of quality as offend ; and to attend the lord 
ligh ſteward, when fitting in judgment on a traitor. 
Of theſe, by ſtatute 13 Rich. II. cap. 6. there are 
nat to be above 3o in the realm. There are now nine 
at court at L. 100 fer annum ſalary each; they are 
called the &ing's ſergean's at arms, to diſtinguiſh them 
from cthers : they are created with great ceremony, 
the perſon kneeling before the king, his majelty lays the 
mace on his right ſhoulder, and ſays, Riſe up, ſergeant 
at arms, and eſquire for ever, They have, beſides, a pa- 
tent for the office, which they hold for life. 
They bave their attendance in the preſence chamber, 


they alſo do when the king goes to the houſe of lords. 
There are four other ſergeants at arms, created in the 


ſame manner; one, who attends the lord chancellor; a 
ſecond, the lord treaſurer; a third, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons; and a fourth, the lord mayor of 


London on ſolemn occaſions. 

They have a conſiderable ſhare of the fees of honour, 
and travelling charges allowed them when in waiting, 
viz. five ſhillings per day when the court is within ten 
miles of London; and ten ſhillings whea twenty miles 
— 7 London. The places are in the lord chamberlain's 

ift. | | | | 
, There are alſo ſergeants of the mace of an inferior 
kind, who attend the mayor or other head officer of a 
corporation. | 

Common SERGEANT, an officer in the city of London, 
who attends the lord mayor and court of aldermen on 
court days, and is in council with them on all occaſions, 
within and without the precincts or liberties of the city. 
He is to take care of * 7 eſtates, either by taking 
account of them, or to ſign their indentures, beſore their 
paſſing the lord mayor and court of aldermen ; and he 
was likewiſe to let and manage the orphan's eſtates, ac- 
cording to his judgment to their beſt advantage. See 
RxcoapEx. 

SERGEANT, in war, is an uncommiſſioned officer in a 
company of foot or troop of dragoons, armed with an 
halbert, and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, to 
teach the ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, to order, 
ſtraiteg, and form their ranks, files, &c. He receives 
the orders from the adjutant, which he communicates 
to his officers. Each company generally has two ſer- 

eants, 

SERGEANTY {Serjeantia), ſignifies, in law, a ſer- 
vice that cannot be due by a tenant to any lord but the 
king; and this is either grand ſergeanty, or petit, The 
firſt is a tenure by which the one holds his lands of the 
king by ſuch ſervices as he ought to do in perſon to the 
king at his coronation ; and may alſo concern matters 
military, or ſervices of honour in peace ; as to be the 
king*s butler, carver, &c. Petit ſergeaniy is where a 
man holds lands of the king to furniſh him yearly with 
ſome ſmall thing towards Nis wars; and in effect pay- 
able as rent. Though all tenures are turned into ſoccage 
by the 12 Car. II. cap. 24. yet the honorary ſervices of 
grand ſergeanty (till remain, being therein excepted. See 
Kar- Service. | 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continual ſucceſſion 
of things in the | ena order, and having the ſame rela- 
tion or connection with each other: in this ſenſe we 
ſay, a ſeries of emperors, kings, biſhops, &c. 

In natural hiſtory, a ſeries is uſed for an order or ſub- 
diviſion of ſome claſs of natural bodies; comprehending 
all ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies of 
that claſs, by certain charaQers which they poſſeſs in 
common, and which the reſt of the bodies of that caſt 
have not. 

Sxxirs, in arithmetic and algebra, a rank or num- 
ber of terms in ſucceſſion, increaſing or diminiſhing in 
ſome certain ratio or proportion. 
kinds of ſeries; as arithmetical, geometrical, infinitr, 2. 


Series. 


There are ſeveral Various 


T 


4. 
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3 are, however, more generally 
moon or 1 the names of arithmetical and 

geometrical progreſſion, Theſe ſerieſes have already been 
explained and illuftrated'in the article AuGznza, par- 
ticularly the two firſt: it therefore only remains, in 


- this place, to add a. little to what has already been 


_ done to the laſt of theſe ; namely, 
Inrivirs Szatks, 


3 . Ts formed by dividing the numerator of a fraction 
WR by its md wa, ewes being a compound 
quantity; or by extracting the ro#t of a turd. 
2 An infinite ſeries is either converging or diverging. 
Conver= £ A converging ſeries is that in which the magnitude 
ing and of the ſeveral terms gradually diminiſh ; and a diver- 
Civergivg ging ſeries is that in which the ſueceſſive terms increaſe 
ſeries. in magnitude. | | 
Lanta The Jaw of an infinite ſeries is the order in which 
infinite the terms are obſerved to proceed. This law is often 
ſeries eaſily diſcovered from a few of the firſt terms of the 
ſeries; and then the ſeries may be continued as far as 
- may be thought neceſſary, without any farther diviſion 
or evolution. | 
An infinite ſeries, as has already been obſerved, is 
obtained by diviſion or evolution; but as that method 
is very tedious, various other methods have been pro- 
poſed for performing the ſame in a more eaſy manner ; 
ns, by aſſuming a ſeries with unknown coefficients, by 
- the binomial theorem, &c. a Re. 
I. Of the Method of Series by Divifion and Evolution, 
Rurx. 
It 2 Lr the diviſion or evolution of the given fraction, 
converting. Which is to be converted into an infinite ſeries, be per- 


a fractional formed as in Chapters I. and IV. of our article Al d- 


quantity RA, and the required ſeries will be obtained. 
mto an in- 
nite ſeries, EXAMPLES. 
by Cviſien, 


1. Convert the fraction - — into an infinite ſeries ? 


1—x)1 (I+x+x*+x! +x, &c. 
I— 


Hence the fraction 
I—x 


From inſpection of ite terms of this ſeries, it appears 
that each term is formed by multiplying the preceding 
term by x ; and hence it may be continued as far as 
may be thought ne ceſſarꝝ without eontinuing the divie 
Den 
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=1I+x+x*+x) + xt, Ke. 
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2. Let the eien ggg be converted into an ink- wot 


nite ſeries ? | 
1+x)a y (ay—ayx + ayx*—ayx\+azx*, Ke. 
ay+ays 1 


—⏑ x 
= y x* 


Mm 


et. 


a y * 
ayax'+ay xÞ 


—ay x? 
—ayxi—y x 


* 


ay xt 
ayx*+ay x3 


— 


— 4 5 


XA — F 
Gs ayXI—x+x x* + , &c. 


and the law of the ſeries is obvious. 


Hence 


2 2 
3- Reduce the fraction — = into an infinite ſeries 3 
3 3 4 
ux In X( — x — 4— 
: 2055 5 * m * 
mñ bmx 
— K x 
— xx 
> 1 
251 
58 2&3 
2 
2 TRY 2x4 ** 
m m' 
— d 
= &c. 
m* + x* ww a wa 
Hence -— =m — TNF Ke. and 


the law of the ſeries is evident. 


4. Convert the quantity === I7 into an infinite 
Fries ? 7 A 
k 2 
„Z (-e a, 
— a a a 
—_— 2y3 
a 
24. 2 
z3y + - 
6y? * 
27 
* * 4 4 
2 
4 a 
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** by a*+ 2 t a + 57 Wk and which multiplied by c* + 2 e 2 gives 7 * — 
each term is found by multiplying the preceding by a AT 7 + c* ON Dy, Kc. 
L and increaſing the coefficient by unity. +2cAy+2B TA 


a | * 
7 RW $14 | — Ay — By*. 
And evolu- 5+ Let V be converted into an infinite ſeries ? Now, by equating the coefficients of the AN us 
tion. of ant PS Tb + ee 8, we have = A, BTI ASC 2 
hy 24 Ja Ga) 18 Ee +2cC—B =o, &c.; whence A = 
N NK I, 822 — . C D 
4 ge eee eee 
N = ei, &e, z whence —<—_. 
1 4 — 2y , 5y* 125 Fn 4 
ea+——— - . £ * My, &c. 
E . 10 * 1 Required the ſquare root of 2 - 
e a gg Seth. oo 
o_ n * * * * 
n e, a* — =A*+2ABx*+B* x* + 2A Da", &c. 
E 424 ——— — 
N 4 e 2 . | Hence Ar a*, 2 A P. 122 Pie = 0 
. BD. N 2 AD 2B CS e, &c. Then A B = — 
— ſ -- - a 16a* 64 ** . _ 223 2 3 Da- BSC. 1 r 
n * 2 24 2A . , RA - 6a * 
__ | a py 4 * x 
6 4a® 6 42 7 5 6a"® | ; whence N — 142 42— 2a $ai r Gas , &c. 
Hencethe ſquare root of 4 
al 2a 8a 164 III. Of the Method of reducing a frattional Quantity inte 
e &c. an Infinite Series by the Binomial T heorem. 
* 
Ry . As this method has al ; : 9 
In continuing the operation, thoſe terms may be | as aiready been illuſtrated in the 
glected whoſe dimenſions ia thoſe of the LR GED 5 ALGEBRA, we ſhall therefore briefly Rate the — 
to which the root is to be continued. corem, and add a few examples, ; ton i Bino- 
e mial thee» 
II. Of the Method of Series by aſſumirg a Series with unknown 10 Theorem. 22855 
| _ Coefficients. | - — * — „23 
8 . . Cort he a-+6j* =a * +a" b = —_— = © 
ey means Rurt. Aſſume a ſeries with unknown coefficients 1 4 Ta Xx. * 
ot an af. to repreſent that required. Let this ſeries be multiplied | m— 3. 
ſumed ſe- or involved, according to the nature of the queſtion; 4228 n 43 
ries 3 and the quantities of the ſame dimenſion being put equal 15 2n 33 en g Pw 
to each other, the coefficients will be determined; and m 2 
— At — 3 


hence the required ſeries will be known. 


Let— be converted into an infi- 


EXAMPLES. I. 


nite ſeries? Aſſume — = A + Bx + Cx*+ Dx) + 


a--x 
Ex“, &c. ; 
Then this aſſumed ſeries multiplied by a—z, gives 
1 2A AT4A BTC aD + aE xt, &c. 
— An- 3B —Cx—D x, &c. 
Now, by equating the coefficients of the ſame powers 
of x, we have a Arg 1, a B—-A rg e, a C — B =o, aD 


c «a E— De, &. Hence A = , B = A 


&c. ; whence, by ſubſtitution, we have 2 mw 


* a3 @ «pa be! 
TITITY &. 
4 


2 1 fin 
— into an infinite 
1729 


2. Convert che quantity 
feries? n 


GGG a0: 
422 3 
238 1 
Exaurrzs. 
1. Let | i 
; =" be converted into an infinite ſe- 


: JESUS eee 
ries? Now — }=aX a= = St x 
I. nt gt... 
I ＋ 2 1 — And this laſt n being 


compared with the general theorem gives 28. m= 
44 


a 


— 1, *= 2. Hence, by ſubſtitution, we have z 
ben, | ax—x*]* 

— T 1 NX x_ —1—2 ** . 1 
2 X Iz Gm 4 2 +54 7 — 1 * 


8ER [ 95 1 SER 


RT ST TITS 242 = x1 _—_ 
1 | Gr, 1 77 = — 
= c. 79009 rr 1534 N 0.00000001 

2. Required the ſquare root of a* +x* ? ; DA — 
By comparing this with the general theorem, we 8 2 poſitive terms, 1.05760968 
have a =4a*,b=x,m=1, n= 2. Hence, by ſubſtitu - negative terms, D-HO$ $1505 
tion, the ſeries becomes a x 1 +4 x 2 +343 * Difference, 1:05429083 
T 1—2 I—4  x* x 7 * 
X—+ xz , Ke. = 4 X 1 + Cube root of 6600, = * 
8 2 = 4343266 
— * * 2 2 = a® 24 Ai bee be kind, the neareſt power to 2 
2 , Ac. And —b*|i = 8¹ umber, whether greater or leſs than it, is to be uſed, 
827 71645 T2848 as by that means the ſeries will converge more quickly 
1 - — 427 Ae” PR * An infinite ſeries may be involved to any given 10 
ee "Mp" "FT" e powers or any propoſed root of a given ſeries may be devi. 
In order to apply this to numbers, let the ſquare 2 * 5 * 717 dr. M 771 5 general theorem. ion of an 
root of 85 be required ? Now, the ſquare root of 85 multiplied by i tax e e, Kc.) , infinite ſe- 
2 581 ＋4; hence a=9, and x* = 4. m 1 1 TRIS — 
Then 1 = 1.000000 a +mba x 1. * 2 3 * 
— 2 * A —— a? 
* 2 51 0 9.024691 Chan, | 
KA + n m— 1 1 — 2 1 — 
8a 8K 8181 8 adhd + 3 of 
EET D * — 1 2 > 
16a 16K 81 & 81K 81 a + m , 750 38 
1.024394 
ö 9 T2 114 ) 
r 23. | 
Square root of 85 = 9.219546 2 3 * 
wue except the laſt decimal. NO, WY been ro ON Fmt I 
3. Required the cube root of 4a +b* ? : 3 3 CI 6 1 
This being compared with the general theorem gives — "a—2 23d | 
„ , , m=1, n= . Hences' AH. N eagle Fes „ 
& "x0 * 3 — 5 ' 1— — 
IK Ar 5 „a2 ; 
* FA. ——— 42.— . #—=3 m—$ m4 an —5z 
*, Ke. = @ X Fenn 2 — * 3 4 * ' 
9 x? 3x 9x 81x? 480 221222823 44 — 43% | 
I ———— n 6 L n 
* &c, And 7 H= a X 1 —L——— 2 19 + | 
— 1 1 e 
e RP 2 3 +b*d 
3199 243x%*) e 
Let the cube root of 600 be required? Now 600| x + be 
=8X 1 Trg. Then y' = 88, #? = 512, wn = Is 1 
and n 3. M— 1 —2 M3 „— 4 —5 m6 , 
, + m-+ mm—mm—_ — —— —. 
x M44 1.00000000 2 3 8 6 b 
BE: et I .. a Rt STS => w—4 5 — Slg? 
3x ; | 3 X 512 / | 2 3 7 le +5 | 
— = 4 X 88 — 0.00328233 od Me S=2 EDI THING 
9 512 5 2 3 4 45 4 
2 = Fr X N = _O©.000 m— 1 m — 2 m—3 30 e EN 
715 on 9 31341 + =. 1 r Youu 
1 * | 3 23 
r tz; X 7] — 0.0000359Þ 2 bf 
— 40 s 8 ＋ m 8 — . 5 2 2 ce a 
2 S X T5 = ©:000004 5 3 a 1 
| A ; m—] 
. = Fer e l . 00000060 HAS 6 7 
561 ** 8 'N 


8 E R 1 96 Þ S' EN 
| Series. Now each term of the given ſeries is to be compared above theorem 7” and by fubſtitution in the frond, the gal 
3 with the correſpotident — in the firſt part of the ſeveral terms of the required ſeres will be obtained. . 


| Exaurtrs. 

1. What is the ſquare of the ſeries y—y* -, + &c.? | . 
y comparing this with the general theorem, we find à , a 1, IS e >—1, d= 0, g=—f, Sc. and 
m = 2; whence - t - EP K (1—20a0 tt xi —2 60 tf nba ths (1=2f + =. 
„e. TD SEAN | hot _ 

Kc. = — 4 9 . p . . 
2d. LI . 4 on", power of the ſeries 1 +x+x* +x?, Kc? 
Here à . 4 = 1, l= 1, cg, dg 1, & m = 4. e 


Then 1 TT +57 Kc 44 60 4 ., ke. — 


+465 +126bec +126 * | "of £ 
+ 4d + 6c : 
+ 1244 _. | « 


=1 +4 x + 10x* + 20x3 I 3 &c. 
34, What is the ſquare of —+—+ = Kc. | 


89! hy, 7, — 5 


In this caſe 2 * 22 1, 52 15 0 2 t,d=1, & 2, 


"7 Lf 9 43398 EEE. | | 


1 — 


4% w4 — wo. wo 4 — © wa 1 


＋ 20 + 2 4 . 
* 2 4 ＋ 22 
= aX(1+2+4+4 ee 
en 5g bygy 4 5 
— Px + x + — + Ke. 
| i | | 
4th, What is the ſquare root 5 = - = 37 "Apt 
2 . Gr gr 
The quantity reduced is — x — . : 
. 12242 — 4 — 


= 42 — 2 &c. and . 


5, === —p == ae. | | / 


I * 
= 1, 32 2 


8 985383 Xx 3 3 
to tart wr &c. | | 
I! Harmonic Szxss, a ſeries of terms formed in harmoni Again, 1 | ich i 12 
on ham i | moni- gain, let x be the fourth term, to find which in : 
en ** I e It has been already obſerved in the terms of a and b, we have | hag _ 
Wa article FROPORTION, that if three numbers be in har- ab "TY Jing this 
monical proportion, the firſt is to the third as the dif. $55 — n ale. 
ference between the firſt and ſecond is to the difference W 


. _ _—_ and third. Then & x — —,- * = — — by 
et a, b, and x be three terms in harmoni : 4 24 
tion: then 4: :: a- 3:3 — —_ Zab—2b* 5 
| whence ax—bx =ab—ax. | An 26-9 | 
and N * = : — 8 77 
n Hence the three firſt gre 75 | x 8 15 ab 
re f therefore the four firſt terms are 3.5. ———. 
tertus of this ſeries is a, 1.4 1 Ja- 
. P gy 75 | Whence the law of the ſeries is obvious, and it may be 


continued 


Levy, continued nti as follows, a. 6: . 5—— 2. ans ab _ 
. | 2 4 -—6. nn 44—36, 
A, &c, and the ti term is =— — 
54 —4 10 | | 1 — 1.42 — 1 —2.5 
My If, in a ſeries of terms in harmonical proportion, a and 
term leſs b. be t affirmative quantities, and ſuch that a < 4; 
than the then this ſeries, which is poſitive at firſt, will become 


. negative as ſoon as 2 — 2 . b exceeds y — 1,2. But if 
tire, the 4 Dl, the ſeries will converge, and although produced 
ſeries will to infinity will not become negative. | | 
become ne- Let @ and b be equal to 2 and 1 reſpectively; then 
gative this ſeries becomes 4.4.2.2, &c. and ſince, if each term 
* 4 of an harmonical ſeries be divided by the ſame quantity, 
grlt is the ſeries will fti'} be harmonical. Therefore ＋ 4.4.55 
greater &. is an harmonical ſeries : whence the denominators cf 
than the this ſeries form a ſeries of numbers iu arithmetical pro- 
ſecond, the grefhon ; and converſely, the reciprocals of an arithme- 
E tical prog reſſion are in harmonical proportion. 
15 " © Requrring Sets, a ſeries of which any term is form- 
Ihe reci- ed by the addition of a certain number of preceding 
procals of terms, multiplied or divided by any determinate numbers 
an arith= whether poſitive or negative. Thus 2. 3. 19. 101. 543- 
ee 2917. 15671, &c. is a recurring feries, each term of 
bon har- Which is formed by the addition of the two preceding 
monical terms, the firſt of which being previouſly multiplied by 
proportion, the conſtant quantity 2 and the other by 5. Thus the 
— third term 19=2X2+3X5; the fourth term 101 
5 3x2 415, &c. 
— The principal operation ia a ſeries of this nature is 
tien ola that of finding its ſum, For this purpoſe, the two firſt 
recurring and two laſt terms of the ſeries mult be given, together 
fries. with the conſtant multipliers. = 

Let a, b, c, d, e, f, &c. be any number of terms of a 
ſeries formed according to the above law, each ſuc- 
ceſſive term being equal to the ſum of the products 
of the two preceding terms, the firſt being multiplied 
by the given quantity m, and the other by the given 
quantity xz, Hence we will have the following ſeries 
of equations c t n, den Tu, e= mc + 
n d, A e, &c. Then adding theſe equations, 
we obtain c + d pe +f=mXa+Hb+.c+d+nX 
b + c TVT. Now the firſt member of this equation 
is the ſum of all the terms except the two firſt ; the 
quantity by which m is multiplied in the ſecond mem- 
ber is the ſum of all the terms except the two laſt ; and 
that by which a is multiplied is the ſum of all the terms 
except the firſt and laſt. Now let / = ſum of the ſeries ; 


then — 4 - EN X- TA X 727 —f 
Hees = 2X2 TILE nXa+pf—a—b, 
m + 2 — "haha." 
Let the ſam of the firlt ſeven terms of the above 
ſzries be required? 12h 


15671 Firſt term 2 
Two laſt terms | boy Laſt term 15671 
Sum j — 18588 Sum 15673 
mM - 2 n - 5 
2176 78365 
28364 6 
Sum 115541 
— 23 1 
2 +5—1=6 | 115536 
W455] | 19256 = Sum of the ſeries. 


You, XVII. 
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K 


SER 


Reverſion of Sent is the method of finding the 


value of the quantity whoſe ſaverat powers are involve 


in a ſeries, in terms of the quantity which is equal to 
the given ſeries. en 

In order to this, a ſeries muſt be aſſumed, which be- 
ing involved and ſubſtituted for the quantity equal to, 
the ſeries, and its powers, neglecting thoſe terms whoſe 
powers exceed the higheſt power to which it is pro- 
poſed to extend the ſeries. n 

Let it be required to revert the ſeries a x+6 x* 4- 
cx 4 dx* ex,, &c.=y; or, to find * in an infinite 
ſeries expreſſed in the powers of y. 

Subſtitute 38 for x, and the indices of the powers ot 
y in the equation will be *, 2 u, 3 u, &c. and 1, there- 
fore n; and the differences are ©. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. &c. 
Hence, in this caſe, the ſeries to be aſſumed is Ay B 
+Cy*+D z*, &c. which being involved and ſubſtitu - 
ted for the reſpective powers of x, then we have. 
ax = a\y+SaBy+EaCy +aD yt, &c. 
bx = +bA* 5* + 2bABy*+ 2bACy? & 

+3BBY# Fr >= 


* = + cA333 + 3c A* By?, &c. 
da | TA, &c. 
Whence, by comparing the homologous terms, 


we have 2 A y therefore A = , B , C 


| r a a* 
(=—== B + c A 


2 3˙ — ac 
= 2 - 3 
4 as 


thei 2bAC+BB +3cA*B+4 A 


a 


5 abc=s —_— &c. and conſequently x = 2. — 


Examples. 


1/t, . 7 4. &c. 2. There à be- 
2 
ing in this caſe equal to 1. % = 2 6, 4 = — — 
Ke. we ſhall, by ſubſtituting theſe values, have æ = y 4- 
LTU + ac. 
2 T 6 T 2 : 
24, Let „ -* + x* —x* + „, &c.=y; to find 
? 


In this example we have = x, a=1, b= — I, 


6 = I, d=— 1, &c.; whence x= + —y + 


—7 1 — = =; +1. +5 +": 
&c. | 
* + 5 * 
34, Let a =r — — 


27 zr 72055 40327 
&c. to find x ? 
.. ; 4 
Pat r —a=v; then vr . 


a2 A4 72078 


* 


57 2550 Ke. By compariſon we find x SN 9 v, 
2 7 247 


| 
' 
| 


— 2 — * _ hex nds: < - 


jt 
4 7. 


2 


mY 44 


— — A ——— = 


— 
o 
3 


— — — — er — —— — — 
— — n —— — — 
2 2 r 
— ons 22 
1 e NN 5 
7 2 = = = = 


— - 


Serter. * 
— me 
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2. Required the fum of the ſeries 1* + 2* + 3*..un, Serien 
— 


Her asf. ARE . 
I 1 
"PE 3275 
, Kc. =2rv+ Lv + £9 + —— vo, Ke. 
. 3 1537 357 


|; SS. F V v $ | wv? 
„ (i+ > + N 
&e. Tr a 
tion of Szxrxs is the method of finding the 
ſam of the terms of an infinite ſeries produced to in- 
finity, or the ſum of any number of terms of ſuch a 
ſeries. | | | 
The value of any arithmetical ſeries, as 1* + 2* + 3? 
+4*.. + +» , varies according as (=) the number 
of its terms varies ; and therefore, if it can be expreſs- 
ed in a general manner, it mult be explicable by = and 
its powers with determinate coefficients; and thoſe 
wers, in this caſe, muſt be rational, or ſuch whoſe 
indices are whole poſitive numbers; becauſe the progreſ- 
fiov, being a whole number, cannot admit of ſurd quan- 
ttes. Laſtly, it will appear that the greateſt of the 
ſaid indices cannot exceed the common index of the 
ſeries by more than unity: for, otherwiſe, when n is 
taken indefinitely great, the higheſt power of à would 
be indefinitely greater than the ſum of all the reſt of 
the terms. 5 3 . 
Thus the higheſt power of u, in an expreſſion exhi- 
biting the value of 1* +.2* + 3* + 4*...n*, cannot be 
7 than 0; for 1* + 2* + 31 + 4 n“ is manifeſt» 
y leſs than »?, or n* + n* + n* +, &c. continued to n 
zerms ; but , when = is indefinitely great, is indefi- 
nitely greater than , or any other inferior power of 
u, and therefore cannot enter into the equation. This 


| being premiſed, the method of inveſtigation may be as 


o +2 +3 + 4-.s ( = Ar” +Bo) = + 


follows: | 
 FExAMPLES., 


1. Required the ſum of « terms of the ſeries I + 2 + 


+ 4 +.. . 
t An" +Brn be aſſumed, according to the fore- 


going obſervations, as an univerſal expreffion for the 


value of 1 +2 + 3 + 4-.....7, where A and B repre- 
ſent unknown but determinate quantities. Therefore, 


tince the equation is ſuppoſed to hold univerſally, 


whatſoever is the number of terms, it is evident, that if 
the number of terms be increaſed by unity, or, which 


is the ſame thing, if 7» + 1 be wrote therein inſtead of 


u, the equation will ſtill ſubſiſt; and we ſhall have 
AXxXaua+11|+Bxn+1I=1+2+53+4..n+1-—. 
From which the firſt equation being ſubtracted, there 
remains A X = IFA + BXa—i —Bzn+7r; 
this contracted will be 2 A TAT BS 1; 
whence we have 2 A — Il Xn TAT B—1=zo: 
Wherefore, by taking 2A —1=0, and A + B—1 
= ©, we have A = 4, and BSA; and conſequently 


m Xu +1, 


- | 
What is the ſum of the ten firſt terms of the ſeries 


In this caſe 8 = 0, then 


n XATLI IOX II 


—— 5s. 


- 


8ER 


or 1, T4719 77 16. 4 

Let An? + B n* + C, according to the aforeſaid 
obfervations, be aſſumed = 1* + 2* + 3*......9* ; then, 
as in the preceding caſe, we ſhall have A AI 
+BxXna+1*+Cxa+Ii=P +2 + 3*.mwn'x 
n + 1]? chat is, by involving = + 1 to its ſeveral pow- 
ers, An) T A +3An+ ATB. T2 BNB 
CCS 13 + n+ 1|*; from which 
ſubtracting the former equation, we obtain 3 A + 
$An+A+2Bnr+ B+C(=m+1|) = + 2a+1; 
and conſequently 3 A—TX n* +3A+2B—2Xxn 
+A+B+C—1=0o; whence 3 A — 1 2 o, 3 A 
+2B —-2=0,and AT BTC —1 = 0; therefore 


A = þ B=E=32 Z. Car ADs; 


and conſequently 1 + 4 + 9 + 16a = © 2 +2 
* 


LN. I *2a+1 


| 6 5 
What is the ſum of the ten firſt terms of the ſeries 
11 + 2* + 3*, &c. ? | 


n*n+1*2n+1_ tox 1X21 
6 6 


Hence n= = 10, then 


3. Required the ſum of the ſeries 1%+2%+3*4-4*..... n 
ori ＋ 8 ＋ 2771 64. ? 

By putting An“! + BA 4 Cot +Dua=1r+8+ 
27 + 64 ; and proceeding as above, we ſhall have 
4An'+6an+4an+ AT 3B 43B=+B+ 203 
+C+D(=a+1}) =n* + 3 11, and therefore, 
4A—1 XG A+; B—3xn+4A + 3B+2C—3 
xn+A+B+C+D—1=o. Hence A. = 73» 
p (=3=22) = „ C (= = 
D(=1—A—B—C) Ss; and therefore 1 + 2 


4 3 * 2 3 
„e 


+ 1 x 
| 4 
In the very ſame manner it will be found, that 


r eee 2 
1 
$ s s 22 * 2 wu 
I * n C «+. ++ 5 5 72 77 
ö 8 s 3 
od 4 2 2 6 00 „ « 2 2 — L e 5 DA 
TI NY x E795 


What is the ſum of the ten ar 
+23 +3%, e? 
n" Xn + 1Þ 100 121 


terms of the ſeries 


n = 10, then 


=25 X 121 


* 


3025. | 1 : 
4. Required the ſum of n terms of the ſeries of tri- 
angular numbers o, 1, 3, 6, 10... u.? 
Let An' + Bn + CS o, I, 2, 3. , = 1.— 
Now the n + 1th term of this ſeries, by Example 2. is 


* 4.5 ThenA:a ++ B.oÞ+ 23 e. 

3 8 | 

Ii + = Now, the firſt equation. be- 
5 | 

ing ſubtracted from this, we havezAn'+3A+2B 


xn + A +B+C=L +2. on; An* +3Anb+ 
"Rat # 


gerie sn. 


Won 


equation, Hees the ſum = 5 —2 2 


8E R 
a 4X adi. 8 

A+ C== ATi x #—B, „ 
Whence, by equating the homologous terms, we 


= 


haves Arg „ and ASZ: 1— 2 BZA A; whence 


232 1 -r, ATC =- B. Hence C=— 4. 
Now, theſe values being ſubſtituted in the above 


6 
LEE; and if = 4 1 be put for u, the 


1 2 .. 


forn of = terms of this ſeries will be . 


n +2 


1 By proceeding in the ſame manner, the ſum of » 
terms of pyramidal numbers, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. . 


"4 will be found S .. 


And 


r 
the ſum of any ſeries of figurate numbers is determined 
by a like formula, the law of continuation being obvi- 


numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. ? 


= 220. 


ous. ; 
What is the ſum of the ten firſt terms of triangular 


n.n+l.n+2 _I0XI1XI12 
F es 


Here n=10; then 


5. Let the fam of the ſeries _ —+ _ conti- 


nued to n terms be required? 

If we multiply this ſeries indefinitely continued by 
Rif, or R*—2R + 1, the product is R; there- 
fore the amount of the indefinite ſeries is F==P and 
the ſum of = terms may be found by ſubtracting the 
terms after the nth from that amount. Now, the terms 


n+1l n + 2 . 
after the mth are Nr — Dr &c. which may 


be divided into the two following ſeries: 
Fi 2 EL I I 2 n I «bh 
err 
N M N R 
Second I, 3 4 3 . 1. 2 
en Xt T Re * R. 
Now, if we write a for * and r for R— 1, and 


R 
ſubtract the ſum of theſe two ſeries from the amount 


of the propoſed ſeries indefinitely continued, the remain- 


der will be found = — e. 

2 f 

6. Let the ſum of the ſeries— 4 4. —3 
e of the ſeries e 


Kc. be required ? 


This ſeries is equal to the difference of the two fol- 
lowing. _ 


- n n n — 
Firſt, rr Ke. = 


] — . 


I — 


r 


I I I 
_—__ . 
Kr 


1 


R 


EN 2 3 15 Su 
d — —— 2 — — 
„ iy rent 
„ 
44 


X 1 
| i 


1 *99 1 


SER 


The difference of theſe ſeries is 2 _ L — 75 


whichioodbred becomes AE . 


ar* 

To proceed farther would lead us far beyond the li- 
mits aſſigned for this article; we muſt therefore refer 
thoſe who require more information on this ſubject to 
the following authors. —Bertrand's Diveloppement, &c. 


vol. 1; Dodſon's Mathematical Repoſitory, vol. 1; E- 


merſon's Algebra; ppendix to Graveſend's Algebra 
Hutton's Paper on Cubic Equations and Infinite Se. 
ries, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1780; Mac- 
laurin's Fluxions: Malcolm's Arithmetic ; Maſere's An- 
nuities ; and Scriptores Logarithmici, &c.; De Moivre's 
Doctrine of Chances, and a Paper by the ſame author in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, n“ 240 : Simpſon's Al- 
gebra, Eſſays, Fluxions, and Miſcellanies; Sterling's 
Summalis et Interpolatio Serierum ; Syntagma Matbeſios, 
&c. 

SERINGAPATAM, the capital of Myfore, the 
dominions of Tippoo Sultan, is ſituated in an iſland 
of the Cavery river, about 290 or zoo miles from Ma- 
dras. The iſland, upon ſurvey, appeared to be about 
four miles in length by one and a half in breadth, 
acroſs the middle, where it is likewiſe higheſt, whence 
it gradually falls and narrows towards the extremitie:. 
The weſt end of the iſland, on which there is a fort of 
conſiderable ſtrength, ſlopes more, eſpecially towards 
the north ; and the ground riling on the oppoſite fide 
of the river commands a diſtin view of every part of 
the fort. The fort and outworks occupy about a nile 
of the weſt end of the iſland, and are diſtinguiſhed by 


magnificent buildings, and ancient Hindoo pagodas, 


contraſted with the more lofty and ſplendid monuments 
lately raiſed in honour of the Mahometan faith. ' The 
great garden, called the Laul Baug, covers about as 
much of the eaſt end of the iſland as the fort and out- 
wor ks do of the weſt ; and the whole intermediate ſp:ce, 
except a ſmall incloſure, on the north bank near the tor:, 
was, before the laſt war, filled with houſes, and forme4 
an extenſive ſuburb, of which the greatelt part was de- 
ſtroyed by Tippoo to make room for batteries to de- 
fend the iſland when attacked by the combined forces 
of Earl Cornwallis and the Mahratta chiefs in Februa- 
ry 1792. This ſuburb, or town of modern ſtructure, 
is about half a mile ſquare, divided into regular crots 
ſtreets, all wide, and ſhaded on each fide by trees. It 
is ſurrounded by a ſtrong mud wall, contains many gocd 
houſes, and ſeems to have been preſerved by the Sultan 
for the accommodation of merchants, and for the con- 
venience of troops ſtationed on that part of the iſland 
for its defence. A little to the eaſtward of the town 
is the entrance to the great garden, which was laid out 
in regular ſhady wa ks of large cypreſs trees, and 
abounding with fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables of 
every deſcription. It poſſeſſed all the beauty and ele- 
gance of a country retirement, and was dignified by 
the mauſoleum of Hyder the late ſultan, and a ſuperb 
new palace built by his ſon. This noble garden was 
devoted to deſtruction ; and the trees which had ſhaded 
their proud maſter, and contributed to his pleaſures, 
were formed into the means of protecting his enemies 
in ſubverting his empire. Before that event, ſo glori- 


ous to the arms of England, this inſulated metropolis 
(lays 
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Seeham (ſays Major Dirom) muſt have been the richeſt, moſt who, together with the Siphait, zolned Greece againſt 
- conveiiient, and breautFul io apy wm 9 — — Xerxes, ou almoſt the only Sfandets who ++ 10 rn 
| age by any pative prince in India; but when t ies io give him earth. and wuter in token of ſubmiſſion, rpc: 
FN lelt it, the Sultati's furt and city-only' remained. ia re- . {Herodotus).... Seriphea Rana, a proveribial aying.con. 
Pair amidſt all the wrecks of his former grandeur, the cerning a per ſon who can neither ſing nor {ay j frog in 
iſland preſenting nothing but the appearance of wretch- this iſland being ſaid to be dumb, (Pling ) 
ed batrenneſs, Ts is a man of talents, enterpriſe, SERMON, a diſcourſe delivered in public, for the 
and great wealth; bat in the opinion of our author, purpoſe of religious inſtration and impretbment; 
the remaining years of his Ufated Hfe will be unequal Funeral Szxzmov. Sees Forza: Orationr ee 
to renew the deauties of his terreltrial paradiſe. N. Lat.  SERON or atmonÞs, is the quantity of two hun- 


12 317 45% E. Long. 98 $6" 45”. | * dred weight, of aniſe ſeed, it is from three to four hun- 
. SERINGHAM, an -ifland of Indoſtan, formed 
about fix miles north-weſt of Trinchinopoly dy the river 


Cavery, which divides itſelf into two branches: that to 


ths norchward takes the name of Colrrom, but the 
ſouthern branch preſerves its old name the Cavery. 
Euch of thefe rivers, after a courſe of about 90 miles, 
empty themſelves into the ſea; the Coleroon at Devi- 
cottab, and the Cavery near Tranquebar, at about 20 
miles diſlance from one another, In this iſland, facing 
Trinchinopoly, ſtood a famous pagoda ſurrounded by 
ſeven ſquare walls of ſtone, 25 feet high and four feet 
thick. The ſpace between the outward and ſecond 
walls meafured 31o feet, and ſo proportionably of the 
reſt. Each enclofure had four large gates, with a high 
tower; which were placed, one in the middle of each 
fide of the incloſure, and oppoſite to the four cardinal 
> paints, The outward wall was about four mites in eir- 
cumſerence, and its gateway to the ſouth was ornament- 
cd with pillars, ſome of which were r A- 3 feet 
in length and five n,diameter ; while thoſe that ed 
the roef were [til larger; and in the inmoſt incloſure 
were the chapels.— About half a mile to the caſt was 
another large pagoda called Jumbikiſtna, which had but 
one incloſure. | . 
be pagoda of Seringham was held in great venera- 
tion, from a belief that it contained the identical image 
of the god Wiſtnou worſhipped by Brama; and pilgrims 
came kere from all parts of India with offerings of mo- 
ney to procure abſolution. A 1 part of the reve- 
nue of the ifland was allotted for maintenance of 
the Bramins who inhabited the pagoda; and theſe, with 
their families, formerly amounted to no fewer than 
40,000 perſons, all maintained by the ſuperſtitious li- 
Lerality of the adjacent country. | 
SERIOLA, in botany : A genus of plants belonging 
to the order of polygamia æqualis, and to the clats of 
ſyngeneſia; and in the natural ſyſtem ranged under the 
goth order, Compryſitz. The receptacle is paleaceous ; 
theenyx {imple ; and the pappus is ſomewhat plu moſe. 
There are four ſpecies ; 1. The Levigata. 2. Athnen- 
fis. 2. Cretenſis. 4. Urens. The firit is a native 
of the land cf Candia, and flowers in July and Augutt ; 
the ſecond is a native of Italy; and the fourth is a na- 
tive of the ſouth of Europe. 7 
SERIPHIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order of monogamia, and to the clals of ſyn- 
gerefia, The calyx is 1mbricated ; the corolla is mo- 
nopetalous and regular, with one oblony ſeed under it. 
"There is only one ſpecies, the cinerrum, which is a na- 
4ive of the Cape of Good Hope. 
. © SERIPHUS (anc. geog.), one of the Cyclades or 
lands in the ÆEgeun fea, called Saxum Seriphium by 
Tacitus, as if all a rock; one of the uſual places of ba- 
nihment among the Romans. The people, Leriphii; 
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of the ſerpent 


fred j of Caſtile ſoap, from two hundred and an halt to 
three hundred and three quarters. | 
Y 1 in medicine, the watery part of the 

SERPENS, . in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the 
northern hemiſphere, called more particularly Serpen- 
Qobiucbi. The ſtars in the conſtellation Serpens, in 


Ptolemy's catalogue, are 48 3 in Tycho's, 133 in He. 


velius's, 22 ; and in the Britannic catalogue, 64. 
SERPENS 1 6 or. Double heuded Snale ; a monſter 
ind chere being no permanent ſpecies 
of this conformation. That repreſented on Plate 
CCCCXLIX. and copied from Edwards, came from 
the ifland of Barbadoes ; and was ſaid to have been ta- 
ken out of an egg of the ſize of a ſmall pullet's egg by 
a man who found it under-ground as he was digging. 
The heads were not in an hozontal poſition when the 
ſnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under-ides leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads underneath, as is ex- 
preſſed at A. The upper ſide, for the whole length, 


was covered with ſmall ſcales, filling one over another; 


the belly was covered with ſingle ſcales running acroſs 
it in the form of half rings, It was all over ofa yel- 
lowith colour, without any ſpots or variation, Mr Ed- 
wards alſo informs us, that a perſon brought to him 
a common Engliſh ſnake, which had tw@heads quite 
ſeparate from each other, the necks parting about an 
inch from the head. > 


SerPENS, Serpent, in the Linnzan ſyſlem of zoo0- 


logy, an order of animals belonging to the glaſs of am- 
phibia, and comprehending ſix genera, viz. the crotalus, 
or rattle-ſnake ; the boa, including ten ſpecies ; the co- 
luber, or viper; the angui,, or ſnake ; the amphiſhena, or 
annulated ſnake, the body and tail of which are com- 
fed of annular ſegments ; and the cecilia, or tentacu- 
ated ſnake, the body and tail of which are wrinkled, 
without ſcales, and the upper part furniſhed with two 
feelers; and including two ſpecies. See an account of 
theſe genera under their reſpective names. 


The characters of ferpents, according to Linnæus, Diſtin- 


are theſe: hey are amphibious animals, breathing guiſhing 
character 


through the mouth by meaus of lungs only; having a 
tapering body, no diſtinct neck; the jaws not articula- 
ted, but dilatable, and deſtitute of feet, fins, and ears. 


The ſerpent has from the beginning been the enemy General 


of ſerpents. 


of man; and it has hitherto continued to terrify aad ob ſerva- 
annoy him, notwithſtanding all the arts which -have tions. 


been practiſed to deſtroy it. Formidable in itſelf, it 


deters the invader irom the purſuit; and from its fi- 
gure, capable of finding ſhelter in a little ſpace, it is 
not eaſily diſcovered by thole who would venture to 
Thus poſſeſſed at once of potent arms, 
the 
arts 


encounter it. 
and inacceſſible or ſecure retreats, it baffles all 


wa Jeſtruttion. 


SER 
arts of man, though ever ſo earneſily bent upon its 
| For this reaſon, there is ſcarce a country 
in the world that does not (till give birth to this poi- 
ſondus brood, that ſeems formed to quell human pride, 
and repreſs the boaſt of ſecurity. Mankind have dri- 
ven the lion, the tyger, and the wolf, from their vicini- 
ty ; but the ſnake and the viper (till defy their power, 
| ir numbers, however, are thinned by human aſ- 
ſiduity ; and it is poſſible ſome of the kinds are whol- 
ly deftroyed. Ia none of the countries of Europe are 
they ſulfigrently numerous to be truly terrible. The 
various malignity that has been aſcribed to European 
ſerpents of old is now utterly unknown; there are not 
above three or four kinds that ate dangerous, and 
their poiſon operates in all in the ſam: mauner. The 
drowſy death, the ſtarting of the blood from every 
pore, the inſatiable and burning thirſt, the melting 
dowa the ſolid maſs of the whote form into one heap 
of putrefaction, ſaid to be occaſioned by the bites of 
African ſerpents, are horrors with which we are entite- 
ly unacquainted. | 
But though we have thus reduced theſe dangers, ha- 
ving been incapable of wholly removing them, in other 
parts of the world they (till rage with all their ancient 
malignity. In the warm countries that lie within the 
tropics, as well as in the cold regions of the north, 
where the inhabitants are few, the ſerpents propagate 
in equal proportion. But of all countries thoſe re- 
gions have them in the greatelt abundance where the 
fields are unpeopled and fertile, and where the climate 
ſupplies warmth and humidity. All along the ſwampy 
banks of the river Niger or Oroonoko, where the ſun 
is hot, tlie foreſts thick, and the men but few, the ſer- 
pents cling among the branches of the trees in infinite 
numbers, and carty on an uncealing war againſt all 
other animals in their vicinity. "Travellers have affured 
us, that they have often ſeen large ſnakes twining 
round the trunk of a tall tree, encompaſling it like a 
wrenth, and thus rifing and deſcending at pleaſure.— 
We are not, therefore, to rejet as wholly fabulous the 
accounts left us by the ancients of the terrible devaſta- 
tions committed by a ſingle ſerpent. It is probable, in 
carly times, when the arts were little known, and man- 
kind were but thinly ſcattered over the earth, that ſer- 
pents, continuing undiſturbed poſſeſſors of the foreſt, 
grew to an amazing magnitude; and every other tribe 
of animals fell before them. Tt then might have hap- 
pened, that the ſerpents reigned tyrants of the diſtri 
tor centuries together. To animals of this kind, grown 
by time and rapacity to 100 or 150 feet in length, the 
lion, the tiger, and even the elephant itſelf, were but 
feeble opponents. That horrible fœtor, which even the 
commoneſt and the molt harmleſs ſnakes, are ſtill found 
to diffuſe, might, in theſe larger ones, become too 
powerful for any living being to withſtand ; and while 
they preyed without diſtinction, they might thus alſo 
have poiſoned the atmoſphere around them, In this 
manner, having for ages lived in the hidden and un- 
peopled foreſt, and finding, a: their appetites were more 
powerſul, the quantity ef their prey decrealing, it is 
poſſible they might venture boldly from their retreats 
into the more cultivated parts of the country, and carry 
conſternation among mankind, as they had before de- 
ſolatien among the lower ranks of nature, We have 
many hiſtories of antiquity, preſenting as ſuch a pic- 
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ture, and 22 a whole nation finking under the Serpens. 
erpent. At that time man had not 


ravages of a ſingle 
learned the art of uniting the efforts of many to effect 
one great purpoſe. Oppoſing multitudes only added 
new victims to the general calamity, and increaſed mu- 
tual embaraſſment and terror. The animal was there 
fore to be ſingly oppoſed by him who had the greateit 
ſtrength, the beit armour, and the moſt.undgunted cou- 
rage. In ſuch an encounter, hundreds muſt have fal- 
len; till one, more lucky chan the reſt, by a fortunate 
blow, or by taking the monſter in its torpid interval, 
and ſurcharged with ſpoil, might kill, and thus rid his 
country of the deltroyer. Such was the criginal oc- 
cupation of heroes; and thoſe who firſt obtaiaed that 
name, from their deſtroying the ravagers of the earth, 
gained it much more detervedly than their ſucceſſors, 
who acquired their reputation only for their {kill in de- 
ſtrcying each other. But as we deſcend into more en- 
lightened antiquity, we find theſe animals leſs ſormi- 
dable, as being attacked in a more ſucceſsful nanner. 
We are told, that while Regulus led his army along the 
banks of the river Bagrada in Africa, an enormous ſer- 
pent diſputed his paſſage over. We are aſſured by P iny, 
that it was 120 ſeet long, and that it had deſtroyed many 
of the army. At laſt, however, the battering engines 
were brought out againſt it; and theſe affailing it at a 
diſtance, it was ſoon deſtroyed. Its ſpoils were car- 
ried to Rome, and the general was decreed an ovation 
for his ſucceſs. There are, perhaps, ſew facts better 
aſcertained in hiſtory than this: an ovation was a re- 
markable honour; and was given only for ſome ſignal 
exploit that did not deſerve a triumph: no hiſtorian: 
would offer to invent thit part of the ſtory at leaſt, 
without being ſubject to the moſt ſhameful detection. 
The ſkin was kept for ſeveral years after in the Capi- 
tol ; and Pliny ſays be ſaw 'it there. At preſent, in- 
deed, ſuch ravages from ſerpents are ſcarce ſeen in any 
part of the world ; not but that, in Africa and Ame- 
rica, ſome of them are powerful enough to brave the 
afſaults of men to this day. 


Nequent expleri cerda tuendo 
Terrililes oculos villeſaque ſetis pe gore. 


If we take a ſurvey of ſerpents in genera}, they have 
marks by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all the reit. 
of animated nature. They have the length ad the ſup- 
pleneſs of the eel, but want fins to ſwim with; they 
have the ſcaly covering and pointed tail of the lizard, 
but they want legs to walk with; they have the 
crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike that animal, 
they have lungs to breathe with : like all the reptile 
kind, they are reſentſul when offended ; and nature has 


ſupplied them with terrible arms to revenge every in- 
jury. 


have a ſtrong ſimilitude of form to each other. 
reſpect to their conformation, all ferpents have a very 
wide mouth in proportion to the ſize of the bead; and, 
what is very extraordinary, they ean gape and ſwallow 
the head of another animal which is thie2 times as big 
as their own. However, it is no way ſarp:iling that 
the ſkin of the ſake ſhould ſtretch to receive fo large 
a mort?! ; the wonder ſeems how the jaws could take it 
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Though they are poſſeſſed of very different degrees Conforma- 
of malignity, yet they are all formidable to man, and tion of 


With their 
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— of this animal do not open as ours, in the manner ut a ter bi 
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Scrpers. in. Jo explain this; it muſt be obſerved,.that the jaws and ig, the Faters and. that alſo they are torpid in win- « 

| e the bat, che lizard, and other animals formed — , 
pair of hinges, wheie bones are applied to bones, and in the ſame manner, _ * 
play upon due another; on the contrary, the ſerpent's The vent in theſe animals ſerves for the emiſſion of Mode of 
jaws ate held together at the roots by ttretching muſ- | thy urine and the fzces, and; for che purpoſe of gege- gencratiog, 
cular ſkin ; by whith, means they operas widely as the ration. The inſtrument dfigeneration ig the nals is 

animal prove 4 to ſtretch them, and admit of a prey double, being forked like g ton 

much thicker than the ſaake's Own bady: Tbe throat, the female are double alſo7F and k 
like ſtrerching leather, dilates to admit the morſel; large, I order to receive the acuh i 
the ſtomach recewves it in part, and the reſt remamgin male. They copulate in «heir retreats a f ; 
the gullet, Ull pmrefiftion and dhe, quices of the ſer- by theancients, that in this uation th ä 


one ſerpent with two heads? 


t's body nuiteto/dillolve it. 1 r | 
Theis 18 ſet penis Have {; r caning teeth, and others Asithe body of this ani long, 
dert. are without deeth in are crooked and pable of bending in every dee mon 
hollow; and; BY "a pecaliar contrivance, ate capable joints in the back-bone are Hume beyond wha bone the back- 
being erected or defrefled at pleaſur f drypeds hey bone. 
6 Ine eyes of all ſerpents are ſmall, if compared to "Terpens kin | 


the length of the body; and tho difterently cy- 
loured in different kinds, yet the appearance ot all 


. 
ts and 25. 
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keeps the eye clean” and Preferves the ſight. The ſug, f e e that mie ave full motion upon each 
Pl "IL i V 


. - - . — 11 
joints in the. backbone is Number of 
Sas ill gr.ater ; for, from tibs. 
two ribs to every joint, 


line humour occupying a great part of the globe. Though the numb 
The holes for hearing are very viſible in all: bug; great, yet that of the 

* there are no condunts for ſmelling ; though it is probas the head to the vent, ihre 
ble that ſome of em se that ſenſe iu tolerable per. which makes their nu in all. Theſe ribs are 
tection, 5 . 8 furniſhed wich muſcles, Fin number; which being 
3 The tongue in all theſe animals mſcrted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, 
88 and give the animal great frength and agility in all its 


— 


the root it is connected very 25 A eto neck by two "The ſkin alſo contributes to its motions, being com- Fa 
tendons, that give it a variety otplayz Some of the vi- poſed of a number of ſcales united to each other by i 


bodies; they are continually darting ess Which is generally done 
are entirely harmleſs, and only tern en Hurts near the head, 
norant of the Teal Mtuation of their poiſon, and the ſerpent creeps from it by anwundulatory mo- 
If from aht jaws we go on io the gullet, we ſhall mort vivig chan the former. 
Gn 8 ne 25 h be then wiewed, eyery ſcale will be 
* being diſtended to a great degree; at the bottom of diſtinctly ſeen like a piece of net-work, and will be 
this U e ſtomach, which is not t© eapacious, and ound greateſt where the part of the body they covered 
receives only a part of the prey, while the Tek conti- was largeſt. | 3 


de excluded by the vent. Ws 4 the ends of their following ſcales, ſo thoſe edges, when 
8 Like moſt other animals, ſerpents are furmihed with the ſcales are%refted, which the animal has a power of 


_ and longs, which we ſuppaſe are ſerviceable breathing, doing in a {tall degree, catch in the ground, like the 


Thcir lungs, however, are long and large, ie tacked cach to the middle of the foregoing. * 
leis are neceſſury to promote their languid eit uh In ſome of the ſerpent kind there is the exacteſt ſym- 
"The heart is formed as in the tortile, the fro and metry in theſe ſcales ; in others they are diſpoſed more 
the lizard kinds, ſo as to work without the ata 
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the firſt great diſtinction appears in their ſize; no other 
tribe of animals differing ſo widely in this particular. 
This tribe of animals, like that of fiſhes, ſeems to have 
no bounds'put to their growth : their bones are in a 
great meaſure cartilaginous, and they are conſequently 
capable of great extenſion : the older, therefore, a ſer- 


pu becomes, the larger it grows; and as they ſeem to 


ve to a great age, they arrive at an enormous ſize. 
Leguat aſſures us, that he ſaw one in Java that was 
go feet long. Carli mentions their growing to above 
40 feet ; and there is now the ſkin of one in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſæum that meaſures 32. Mr Wentworth, who 
had large concerns in the Berbices in America, aſlures 


us, that in that country they grow to an enormous 


length. He one day ſent out a ſoldier, with an Indian, 
to kill wild-fowl for the table; and they accordingly 
went ſume miles from the fort : in purſuing their game, 
the Indian, who generally marched before, beginning 
to tire, went to reſt himſelf upon the fallen trunk of a 
tree, as he ſuppoſed it to be; but when he was juſt 
going to fit down, the eno1mous monſter began to 
move; and the poor ſavage perceiving that he had ap- 
proached a boa ; the greateſt of all the ſerpent kind. 
dropped down. in an agony: The ſoldier, who percei- 
ved at ſome diſtance what had happened, levelled at 


the ſerpent's head, and by a lucky aim ſhot it dead: 


however, he continued his fire until he was aſſured that 


the animal was killed; and then going up to reſcue his 


companion, who was fallen motionleſs by its fide, he, 
to his aſtoniſhment, found him dead likewiſe, ouy 
killed by the fright. Upon his return to the fort, an 


telling what had happened, Mr Wentworth ordered 


T4 
Cluttony, 


15 
And & oitis 
dence, 


the animal to be brought up, when it was meaſured, 
and found to be 36 feet long. He had the ſkin ſtuff- 
ed, and then ſent to Europe as a preſent to the prince 
of Orange, in whoſe cabinet it was lately to be ſeen at the 
Hague ; but the ſkin is ſhrunk, by drying, two or three 
feet. In the Eaſt Indies they grow alſo to an enormous 
ſize, particularly in the iſland of Java, where, we are aſ- 
ſured, that one of them will deſtroy and devour a but- 
falo. See Boa. 

But it is happy for mankind that the rapacity of theſe 
frightful creatures is often their puniſhment ; for when 
ever any of the ſerpent kind have gorged themſelves in 
this manner, whenever their body is ſeen particularly 
diſtended with food, they then become torpid, and may 
be approached and deſtroyed with ſafety. Patient of 

unger 40 a ſurpriſing degree, whenever they ſeize and 
ſwallow their prey, they ſeem, like ſurſeited gluttons, 
unwieldy, ſtupid, helpleſs, and fleepy : they at that 
time ſeek ſome retreat, where they may lurk for ſeve- 
ral days together, and digeſt their meal in ſafety : the 
ſmalleſt effort at that time is capable of deſtroying 
them; they can ſcarce make any reſiſtance ; and they 
are equally unqualified for flight or oppoſition : that is 
the happy opportunity of attacking them with ſucceſs ; 
at that time the naked Indian himſelf does not fear to 
aſſail them. But it is otherwiſe when this ſleepy in- 
terval of digeſticn is over ; they then iſſue, with fa- 
miſhed appetites, from their retreats, and with accu- 
mulated terrors, while every animal of the foreſt flies 
before them. | 

But though theſe animals are of all others the moſt 
voracios, and though the morſel which they ſwallow 
without chewing, is greater than what any other crea- 
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ture, either by land or water, can devour ; yet no ani- Serpent. 
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mals upon earth bear abſtinence ſo long as they. A 
ſingle meal, with many of the ſnake kind, ſeems to be 
the adventure of a ſeaſon ; it is an occurrence, of which 
they have been for weeks, nay ſometimes for months, in 
patient expectation. When they have ſeized their 
prey, their induſtry for ſeveral weeks is entirely diſcon- 
tinued ; the fortunate capture of an hour often ſatisfies 
them for the remaining period of their annual activity. 
As their blood ig colder than that of moſt other terreſ- 
trial animals, and as it circulates but flowly through 
their bodes, ſo their powers of digeſtion are but ſeeble. 
Their prey continues, for a long time, partly in the 
ſtomach, partly in the gullet, and is often ſeen in part 
hanging out of the mouth. In this manner it digetts 
by degrees; and in proportion as the part below is dif- 
ſolved, the part above is taken in. It is not therefore 
till this tedious operation is entirely performed, that 
the ſerpent renews its appetite and its activity Bur 
ſhould any accident prevent it from iſſuing once more 
from its cell, it ſtill can continue to bear famine for 
weeks, months, nay for years together. Vipers“ are of-, 
ten kept in boxes for fi: or eight months, without any ene 
food whatever ; and there are Fittle ſerpents ſometimes 
ſent over to Europe from Grand Cairo, that live for 
ſeveral years in glafles, and never eat at all, nor even 
ſtain the glaſs with their excrements. 

Other creatures have a choice in their proviſion : but 
the ſerpent indiſcriminately preys upon all ; the but- 
falo, the tiger, and the gazelle. One would think that 
the porcupine's quills might be ſufficient to protect it ; 
but whatever has life ſerves to appeaſe the hunger of 
theſe 9 creatures: porcupines, with all their 
quills, have frequently been found in their ſtomachs 
when killed and opened; nay, they moſt frequently are 
ſeen to devour each other. 

A life of ſavage hoſtility in the foreſt offers the ima- ,, 
gination one of the molt tremendous pictures in nature. 
In thoſe burning countries, where the ſun dries up eve- 
ry brook for hundreds of miles reund ; when what had 
the appearance of a great river in the rainy ſeaſon, be. 
comes, in ſummer, cne dreary bed of ſand; in thoſe 
countries a lake that is never dry, or a brook that is 
perennial—is coulidered by every animal as the greateit 
convenience of nature, When they have diſcovered 
this, no dangers can deter them from attempting to- 
flake their thirſt. Thus the neighbourhood of a rivu- 
let, in the heart of the tropical continents, is generally 
the place where all the hoſtile tribes of nature draw up. 
for the engagement. On the banks of this little envied 
ſpot, thouſands of animals of various kinds are ſeen ven- 
turing to quench their thirlt, or preparing to ſeize their 
prey. The elephants are perceived in a long line, march- 
ing from the darker parts of the foreſt ; the buffaloes, 
are there, n upon numbers for ſecurity; tlie 
gazelles relying ſolely upon their ſwiftneſs; the lion and 
tiger waiting a proper opportunity to ſeize; but chiet- 
ly che larger ſerpents are upon guard there, and defend 
che acceſſes of the lake. Not an hour paſſes without 
ſome dreadſul combat; but the ſerpent, defended by its 
ſcales, and naturally capable of ſultaining a multitude 
of wounds, is, of all others, the moſt formidable. It 
is the moſt wakeful alſo; for the whole tzibe ſleep 
with their eyes open, and are conſequently ſor ever 
upon the watch; ſo that, till ch. ir rapacity is ſatisfied, 
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Sexpers. few other animals will venture to approach their ſta- 
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of the vertebrz, in which we ſhall Ind the junctures gerperz 


>; — tion. I all formed to give play, and none to give power ; we wr 
Tue ford In comparing ſerpents as to rheir voices, ſome are cannot be of opinion that they have a faculty of þring. Þ 


vo aich they found Glent, ſome have a peculiar cry ; but hilling is 
EPs the ſound which rhey ol ce ſend forth, ei- 
ther as a call to their kind, or as a threat to their ene · 
mies. In the countries where they aboond, they are 
generally ſilent in che middle of the day, when they 
ure obliged to retire from the heat of the climate; but 
as the cool of the evening approaches, they are then 
heard iTaing from their cells with continued hiſſiags; 
and ſuch is the variety of their notes, that ſome have 
aſſured us they very much reſemble the muſic of an 


ing from the grovnd, as they entirely want a we um, 
it we mey fo expreſs it, from whence to take their 
ſpring; the whole body being compoſed of 'unſup- - 
ported muſcles and joints that are yielding, 
Though all ſerpents are amphibious, foms are muc 
fonder of the water than others; and though defiiture amp) 1, 
of fins or gill | —_ 
gills, remain at the bottom, or ſwim alorg yet they 
the ſurface, with great eaſe. From their internal ltroe- die hn 
ture, we ſee how well adapted they are for either. ele- immerfe 
ment: and how capable their blogd is of cireulating at 
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Engliſh grove. This ſome will hardly credit; at any 
rate, ſuch notes, howevee melodious, can give but very 
li:tle delight, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the minſtrel. If conſidered, indeed, as they anſwer the 
animal's owa occaſions, they will be found well adapt- 
ed to its nature, and fully HY the purpoſes of 


the bottom as freely as in the og or the tortoiſe. 
They can, however, endure to live in freſk water only; 
ſor ſalt is an effetual bane to the whole tribe. The 
greatelt ſerpents are moſt uſually found in freſh water, 
either chooſing it as their favourite element, cr finding 
their prey in ſuch places in the greateſt abundance. 


19 terrifying ſuch as would venture to © end it. But that all will live and ſwim in liquids, appears from 
es they With reſpe& to motion, ſome ſerpents, particularly an experiment of Redi ; who put a ſerpent into a large 


«> 


different. appearance. 


thoſe of the viper kind, move ſtowly; while others 
dart with amazing ſwif neſs, The motion in all is fi- 
milar ; but the ſtrength of body in ſome gives a very 
The viper, that is but a flow 
feeb'e bodied animal, makes way in a heavy e, 
manner; advancing its head, then drawing up its tai 
behind, and bending the body into a bow; then from 
the ſpot where the head and tail were united, advan- 
cing the head forward as before. This, which is the 
motion of all ſerpents, is very diſferent from that of 
the carth-worm or the naked ſnail, - The ſerpent, as 
was ſaid above, has a back-bone, with numerous joints; 
and this bone the animal has power of bending in 
every direction, but without being able to ſhorten or 
lengthen it at plzature. The earth-worm, on the other 
hand, has no bick- bone; but its body is compoſed of 
rings, which, like a barber's pf, it can lengthen or 
ſhorten as it finds neceſſary, The earth-worm, there» 
fore, in order to move forward, lengthens the body; 
then by the fore part clings to the ground where it has 
reached, and then contracts and brings up its rear: 
then, when the body is thus ſhortened, the ſore- part is 
lengthened again for another progreſſion, and ſo on. 
"The ſ:rpeat, inſtead of ſhortening the body, bends it 
jato an arch; and this is the principal difference between 
ſerpentine and vermicular progreſſion. : 

We have inſtanced this motion in the viper, as moſt 
eal'y diſcern:d ; but there are many ſerpents that dart 
with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſe, that they appear rather 
to leap than crawl. It is molt probable, however, that 


glaſs veſſel of wine, where it lived ſwimming about fix 
bours; though, when it was by force immerſed and 


put under that liquid, it lived only one hour and an 


half. He put another in common water, where it 
lived three days; but when it was kept under water 
it lived only about 12 heurs. Their motion there, 


however, is perſectly che reverſe of what it is upon 


land; for in order to ſupport themſelves upon an ele- 
ment lighter than their bodies, they are obliged to in- 
creaſe their ſurface in a very artificial manner. On eaith 
their windirgs are perpendicular to the furface; in wa- 
ter they are parallel to it: in other words, if a perſon 
ſhould ware his hand up and down, it will give an ider 
of the animal's progrels on land; if to the right and 


left, it will give ſome idea of its progreſs on the water. 


Some ſerpents have a moſt horrible ſœtor attending 
them, which is alone capable of intimidating the brave. 


This proceeds from two glands near the vent, like thoſe 


in the weaſel or polecat; and, like thoſe animals, in 
proportion as they are excited by rage or by ſear the 
icent grows ſtronger. It would ſeem, however, that 


ſuch ſerpents as are moſt venomous are leaſt offenſiv: in 


this particular; ſince the rattle ſtake and the viper have 
no ſmell whatever; nay, we are told, that at Calicut 
and Cranganon, in the Eaſt Indies, there are ſome ve- 
ry noxious ſerpents, who are fo far from being diſa- 
greeable, that their excrements are ſought after, and 
kept as the moſt pleaſing perfume. The Wulapian 
ſerpent is alſo of this number. 
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_ Some ſerpents bring fœrth their young alive, as the Some vi- 
viper; ſome bring forth eggs, which are hatched by viparous, 
the heat of their ſituatidn, as the commen black ſnake, others . 


| | no ſerpent can dart up en even ground farther than its 
own leagth at one effort. Our fears indeed may in- 
OUS, 


creuſz the force of their ſpe2d, which is ſometimes 
t-und fo fatal. We are told by ſome, chat they will 
dart to a very great diltince;z but this we have never 


been able to aicertam. The manner of progreſſion in 


the ſ«if:elt ſerpent we know, which is toe jaculus, is 
by instantly colling itlelt upon its tail, and darting 
from ihence to its full extent: then carrying the tail, 
as quick as lighining, to the head; coiling and dart- 
ing aga'n ;z and by this mcans proceeding with extreme 
rapidiiy, without ever quitting the ground. Indeed, 
if we conſider the length and the weaknets of the 
back-bone in all theſe animals; i we regard the make 
5 „ e 


and the majority of the ſerpent tribe. When a reader, 
ignorant ot anatomy, is told, that ſime cf thoſe ani- 


mals produce their young alive, and that ſome produce 


eggs only, he is apt to ſuppoſe a very great difference 
in the internal conformation, which makes ſuch a varie- 
ty in the manner of bringing forth. But this is not 
the caſe : theſe animals are internally alike, in what- 
ever manner-they produce their young ; and the variety 
in their bringing forth is rather a flight than a real diſ- 
crimination. The only difference is, that the viper 
hatches her egg:, and brings them to maturity, within 
her body; the inake is more premature in her produc- 
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rerpent>, tions, and ſends her eggs into the light ſome time be- 
* e de oung ones —4 capable of leaving the ſhell. 

Thus, if either are opened, the eggs will be found in 
the womb, covered with their membranous ſhell, and 
adhering to each other like large beads on a ſtring. In 
the eggs of hoth, che young ones will be found, though 
at Ailkerent ſtages of maturity: thoſe of the viper will 
crawl and bite in the moment the ſhell that incloſes 
them is broke open: thoſe of the ſnake are not yet ar- 
rived at their perfect form. 

Father Labat took a ſerpent of the viper kind that 
was nine feet long, and ordered it to be opened in his 
preſence. He then ſaw the manner in which che eggs 
of theſe animals lie in the womb. In this creature there 
were ſix eggs, each of the ſize of a gooſe egg, but 
longer, more, pointed, and covered with a membranous 
ſkin, by which alfo they were united to each other. 
Each of theſe eggs contained from 13 to 15 young 
ones, about fix inches long, and as thick as a gooſe- 
quill. Though the female from whence they were ta- 
ken was ſpotted, the young ſeemed to have a va- 
riety of colonrs very different from the parent; and this 
led the traveller to ſappoſe that the colour was no cha- 
racteriſlic mark among ſerpents. Theſe little miſchie- 
vous animals were no ſooner let looſe from the ſhell, 
than they crept about, and put themſelves into a threat- 
ening poſture, coiling themſelves up and biting the ſtick 
with which he was deſtroying them. In this manner he 
killed 74 young ones; thoſe that were contained in one 
of the eggs eſcaped at the place where the female was 
killed, by the burſting, of the egg and their getting 
among the buſhes. 


22 
* to rattleſnakes, by which they are ſaid to draw animals 
ribed to to them, is very curious. It has been deſcribed by io 
ments. many different perſons, who affirmed that they had 
ſeen inſtances of it, and has been believed by ſo many 
men of peietration and diſcernment, that it deſerves at 
leaſt to be mentioned. The rattleſnake fixes its eyes 
upon any animal, ſuch as a bird or a ſquirrel. When the 
animal ſpies the ſnake, it ſkips from ſpray to ſpray, ho- 
vering and approaching nearer the enemy ; deſcending, 
with diſtracted geſtures and cries, from the top of the 
loftieſt trees to the mouth ot the ſnake, who opens his 
jaws, and in an inſtant ſwallows the unfortunate ani- 
mal, | 
The following inſtances of faſcination has ſo much 
the appearance of fiction, that it would require a very 
uncommon degree ot evidence to render them credible, 
They are extracted from a paper in the Gentleman's 
Magazine fer the yer 1765, p 511. which was com- 
municated by Mr Peter Collinſon from a correſpondent 
in Philadelphia. 5 
A perſon of good credit was travelling by the fide 
of a creek or ſmall river, where he ſaw a ground ſquirrel 
running to and fro between the creek and a great tree 
a few yards diſtant ; the ſquirrel's hair looking very 
rough, which ſhowed he was icared, and his returns being 
ſhorter and ſhorter, the man ſtood to obſerve the cauſe, 
and ſoon ſpied the head and neck of a rattleſnake point- 
ing at the ſquirrel through a hole of a great tree, it 
being hollow; the ſquirrel at length gave over running, 
and laid himſelf quietly. down with his head cloſe to 
the ſnake's ; the ſnake then opened his mouth wide, and 
took in the ſquirrel's head; upon which the man gave 
Vor. XVII. 
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Ihs faſcinating power aſcribed to ſerpents, eſpecially - 


8 E R 
the ſnake a whip acroſs the neck, and fo the ſquirrel be- Serpent. 
ing releaſed, he ran into the creek. Ew "ng 

When I was about 13 years old, I lived with Wil- 
liam Atkinſon, an honeſt men in Bucks county, who, 
returning from a ride in warm weather, told us, that 
while his horſe was drinking at a run, he heard the cry 
of a blackbird, which he ſpied on the top of a ſapling, 
fluttering and ſtraining the way he ſeemed unwilling to 
fly, and holding ſo falt the ſprigs he was perched upcn 
that the ſapling top bent. After he had viewed the 
bird a few minutes, it quitted the place, and made a 
circle cr two higher jn the air, and then reſumed its 
former ſtanding, fluttering and crying : Thereupon 
William rode the way the bird ſtrained, and foon ſpied 
a large black ſnake in coil, ſteadily eyeing the bird. He 
gave the ſnake a laſh with his whip, and this taking off 
the ſnake's eye from his prey, the charm was broken, 
and away fled the bird, changing its note to a ſong of 

oy. 

« Mr. Nicholas Scull, a ſurveyor, told me, that when 
he was a young man, as he happened once to be lean- 
ing upon a fence, and looking over it, he ſaw a large 
rattleſnake in coil, looking ſteadfaſtly at him. He found 
himſelf ſurpriſed and liſtleſs immediately, and had no 
power for about a minute (as he thinks) but to look at 
the ſnake, and then he had the reſolution to puſh him- 
ſelf from the fence, and turn away, feeling ſuch horror 
and confuſion. as he would not undergo again for any 
conſideration. 

„% W Doctor Chew tells me, a man in Maryland was 
found tault with by his companion that he did nct 
come along; the companion ſtepping towards bim, ob- 
ſerved that his eyes were fixed upon a rattleſnake which 
was gliding ſlowly towards him, with his head raiſed as 
it he was reaching up at him ; the man was leaning to- 
wards the ſnake, and ſaying to himſelf, be will bite e 
he will bite me ! Upon which his companion caught him 
by the ſhoulder, and pulled him about, and cried cut, 
What the devil ails you * He ill bite you "rag enough ! 
This man found.. himſelf very ſick after his enchant- 
ment.“ 

The ſaſcinating power of ſerpents was believed by 
Dr Mead and other eminent men, who certainly thought 
they had ſufficient evidence for admitting it. Incredible 
therefore as it appears, it ought not to be rejeRted 
without examination; though being of a very extragr- 
dinary nature, it cannot be received without unqueſtion- 
able evidence. Scepticiſm is no leſs abſurd than cre- 
dulity ; and the true philoſopher will carefully avoid 
both. Human knowledge is founded on obſervaticmn 
and experience; not, however, on every man's perſonal 
oblervation and experience, but on the united ob- 
ſervation and experience of all mankiod. But this 
preſuppoſes the credibility of human teſtimony in every 
caſe that does not involve an impoflibilty. All the 
laws of nature are not yet known, nor all the wonder- 
{ul powers of which ſhe is poſſeſſed. It is not more in- 
credible 2 priori, that the eye of a ſerpent ſhould at- 
tract an animal than that a magnet ſhould attract a 
piece of iron, or a piece of iron attract electrical mat- 
ter. The evidence of theſe facts reſts entirely on per- 
ſonal obiervation or authentic teſtimony. The only 
thing requiſite with reſpe& to objects of teflimony is, 
when the fact is ſo extraordinary as has not fallen within 
the obſervation of the generality of men, the ſtrength 
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gerpent. of the evidence mult be in proportion to the extraordi- 
nary nature of the fact. To apply this to the preſent 
caſe : We have the meme of many perſons that 


ſome ſerpents have a power of faſcination ; but the ba 
nerality of men have never obſerved this ; it is therefore 
an extraodinary fact, and requires extraordinary evi- 
dence. But the evidence is not fatisfatory ; therefore 
we do not receive it as a fact: on the other hand, it is 
23 unphiloſophical ro reje& it q priori. | 
How their No ſubje& has excited more philoſophical controver- 
poiſon ope- ſy than the poiſon of ſerpents, with regard to its na- 
rates. ture and mode of operating. Abdtiquity has not been 
ſparing in conjecture and fiction upon this ſubject, and 
its errors have been retained with the moſt reverential 
obſtinacy by the vulgar: among theſe we are to rec- 
kon the fictitious ſting fixed in the tail of the ſerpent, as 
the painters ſometimes have groundleſsly enough repre- 
ſented it; ſome have invented a ſimilar fiction of a black 
for ked tongue, which the ſerpent vibrates on both ſides, 
and have aſcribed its power of producing ſuch noxious 
effect to this; while others, affecting an air of ſuperior 
diſcernment, have, upon equally good reaſons, aſcribed 
it to the teeth in-general: theſe are all-errors of a mag- 
citude that the moſt deſultory attention to the ſubject 
would have been ſufficient to have removed. There is 
a very ſmall bone cloſely fixed to the upper jaw, in the 
inſide of the lip of a poiſonous ſerpent, which has a 
power of moving backward or forward ; to this two or 
three ſangs are annexed larger than the teeth, which 
the ſerpeut, by its aſſiſtance, when enraged, darts for- 
ward, or withdraws and conceals at his pleaſure, in a 
limilar manager to the claws of a cat: theſe fangs, which 
the common people name the large teeth of the ſerpent, 
are excellently deſcribed: by Tyſon in the anatomy of 
the rattleſnake, which he has given in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions. “ In theſe (the fangs) we obſer- 
ved a conſiderable cavity near the baſe; and near the 
point a very diſcernible fifſure of ſome length like the 
{lit of a pen: the part of the tooth from the filſure to 
che root was maniſeſtly channelled, which we firſt diſ- 
covered by lightly preſſing the gums ; we then ſaw the 
poiſon aſcend through the cavity of the fang and flow 
out of the fiſſure; and as theſe fangs are ſo very acute, 


10 firm and ſolid toward the point (the fiſſure being on 


the external and convex, not the internal ſide), nothing 
could be conceived more convenient either for inflicting 
« wound, or to inſure the infuſion of the poiſon.” 
Each of the fangs is ſurrounded with a veſicle furniſh- 
ed with g'ands ſecreting a certain fluid; which, upon 
the veſicle being preſſed, ſeems to flow out of the point 
of the fang. The ſerpent when incenſed, raiſing his 
lead, extends the fmall bone armed with the fangs 
mentioned above ; and attacking his enemy with a force 
combined of the weight of his hody and the action of 
the muſcles, he wounds him with the expanded fangs, 
and the veſicle being compreſſed the poiſon immediately 
flows into the wound : this is clear from the experience 
of thoſe who, having broken off their fangs with a pair 
of forceps, handled the ſerpent thus diſarmed without 
any hurt. The North Americans, after carefully ex- 
tracting theſe venomous fangs, ſuffer the rattleſnake to 
bite and gnaw them with his teeth till the blood flows 
freely, with total impunity. 

Antiquity amuſed itſelf with a fable deſtitute of all 
appearance of truth, that anger was excited by black 
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bile : they applied this fiction without heſitation to the 
preſent ſubject, and founded an hypotheſis upon it, to 
account for the effects of the bite of an incenſed ſer. 
pent ; pretending to have diſcovered an ideal canat 
which conducted the hile from its veſicle to the mouth 
of the ſerpent, whence it flowed- into the part bitten, 
and produced the molt fatal ſymptoms, But toward 
the end of the laſt century, this ſubject was greatly il. 
loftrated under the auſpices of Ferdinand fl. Great 
Duke of Tuſcany : This prince, deſirous of enquirirg 
into that myſterious queſtion, the nature of ſerpear:, in- 
vited Steno, Rhedi, and ſome other philoſophers of the 
firſt eminence, to his court; and a multitude of the 
molt poiſonous ſerpents being collected, Rhedi made ſe. 
veral experiments upon them, which diſcovered to him 
a number ot particulars before unknown ; of which the 
following ſeem to have the beſt claim to our attention. 
When he either cauſed a living viper to bite a dog, or 
wounded him with the teeth of one newly dead (the 
poiſonous veſicle remaining unbroken), the event was 
the ſame. If the bite was repeated, its effect became 
weaker, and at laſt was loſt, the poiſon contained in the 
veſicle being totally exhauſted. That the teeth of ſer- 
pents, when extended to bite, were moiſtened over with 
a certain liquor; and when the veſicle at the baſe was 
preſſed, a drop of poiſon flowed to the point of the 
fang. When the poiſon thus flowing from the veſicle 
was received in ſoft bread or a ſponge, an animal bitten 
by the ſerpent received no more harm from the wound 
than from being pricked by a needle, till after a few 
days, when the venom was reſtored afreſh : but when an 
animal was wounded with the point of a needle dipped 
in the poiſon, it was tormented with the ſame pains as if 
it had been bitten by the viper itſelf. Preſerving ſome of 
this poiſon in a glaſs, and 4otally evaporating the moiſ- 
ture in the ſun, when the reſiduum was diluted again 
with water, and the point of a needle dipped in the ſo- 
lution, Rhedi found to his great ſurprize that it had the 
ſame eſlect as when recent. But the boldneſs of Toz- 
zi, one who charmed vipers, flung all theſe men who 
were deeply verſed in natural philoſophy into the ut- 
moſt aſtonihment. They happening to fall into dil- 
courſe ( while the prince was ATED, upon the certain 
death which would attend any perſon's ſwallowing this 
poiſon of the viper by miſtake, inſtead of fpirit of wine 
or water; Tozzi, confiding in his art, drank a conſi- 
derable portion of it without heſitation : they were all 
aſtoniſhed at his apparent raſhneſs, and predicted inſtant 
death to the man ; however, he eſcaped as ſafely as if he 
had drunk only ſo much water. This event, which 
ſtruck the prince and his illuſtrious affociates in theſe 
philoſophical enquiries by its novelty, was well known 
to the ancients. Lucan, in the gth book of the Phar-. 
ſalia, ſpeaking of the ſerpent, ſays, 


Noxia ſerpentum eft admiſla ſanguine þcſtir 
Morſu virus habent et fatum dente minantur, 
Pocula morte carent. Phar. I. 9. v. 614. 


Mix'd with the blood that venom flays alone, 
His bite is poiſon; death is in his fang, 
Vet is the draught innoxious. 


Nor muſt we omit obſerving, that barbarous nations 
are perfectly acquainted with the property of the pol- 
ſon of ſerpents by which. it retains its deadly power -w 
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ter it has been long kept; they have been poſſeſſed of 
this fatal ſecret for ages paſt ; it being their cuſtom to 
tinge the points of their arrows with the juice of ſpurge, 
putrid fleſh, or oil of tobacco, but more particularly 
with the poiſon of vipers. Some modern Indians con- 
tinue the practice to this day; and we have the teſti- 
mony of Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, that the Scy- 
thians had long ago the ſame cuſtom : © The Scythians 
(ſays that author) dip their arrows in the poiſon of vi- 
pers and human blood; a horrid practice, as the ſlight- 
eſt wound infliged by one ot them defies all the art of 
medicine. 
The poiſon of ſerpents produces fatal effects only by 
mixing with the blood. To confirm this principle, the 
Florentine philoſophers collected a quantity ot poiſon, 
and gave it to different animals without producing the 
lealt inconvenience ; but when apphed to an external 
wound, every one of thoſe horrid iy mptoms which ac- 
company the real bite followed, viz. inflammatory and 
malignant fevers, ending in death, unleſs nature, by a 
{pontaneous hemorrhage, or ſome other evacuation, diſ- 
charged this poiſon. With reſpect to the experiments 
vt Rhedi, every one of his obſervations prove, that the 
liquid preſſed out of the velicle which moiſtens the 
tangs ot the ſerpents is only noxious by being convey- 
ed into the blood, by means ot a puncture or wound; 
and the caſe of Lozzi, who drank a conſiderable quan- 
tity of this potion without ſuffering injury, proves that 
it hurts the blood only when externally mixed with it. 

The iymptoms of the bite of the viper have already 
been deicribed under Mepicixsx, n“ 408. with the cures 
recommended by Dr Mead tor the bite of ſerpents in 
general. Under the article Poisox, p. 269. we have 
mentioned the Abbe Fontana's method ot cure, viz. li- 
gatures, and the beneticial effets of the volatile alkali. 
We thall now therefore tupply what has been omitted 
in thee articles, by deicribing the ſy mpioms which ac- 
company che bite of other ſerpents. | 

Tne iympioms attending the bite of the coluber preſ- 
ter, a native of Sweden, are, pain in the wound, tumor, 
tiurit, aithma, anxieties, convulſions, and death. 
There is a ſerpent {till more dreadful than any of the 
former, found in Sweden, called coluber carcia, The 
bite ot this is followed by immediate change of colour, 
coldnets, itupor, palpitation of the heart, acute pain all 
over the body, and death. Linnæus tried oil in this 
cale, but it proved ineffectual. | | 

The crotalus hborridus of Linnæus, the rattleſnake, 
kills in a very ſudden manner; Lis bite uſually produ- 
cing death within twelve hours. | 
The following account of the poiſon ſerpent of the 
Eait Indies is given by M. d'Obſonville.“ Among the 
ſerpents of India, that which 1 believe to be moſt for- 
midable is but about two ſeet long, and very ſmall. Its 
{kinis treckled with little traits ot brown or pale red, 
and contralted with a ground of dirty yellow: it is 
moltly tound in dry and rocky places, and its bite mor- 
tal iu leſs than one vr two minutes. In the year 1759, 
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of it; and among others, one very ſingular, in the midſt 
of a corps of troops commanded by M. de Buily. An 
Indian Gentoo merchant perceived a Mahometan ſol- 
dier of his acquaintance going to kill one of thele rep- 
tiles, which he bad found ſleeping under his packet, 
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and in the province of Cadapet, I ſaw ſeveral inſtances 
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the Gentoo flew to beg its life, proteſting it would do Serpent. 
no hurt if it was not firſt provoked ; paſſing at the erat 
ſame time his hand under its belly to carry it out of the 


camp, when ſuddenly it twiſted round, and bit bis little 


inger; upon which this unfortunate martyr of a fana- 

tic charity gave a ſhriek, took a few ſteps, and fell 
down inſenſible. They flew to his aſſiſtance, applied 
the ſerpent-ſtone, fire, and ſcarifications, but they were 
all ineffectual, his blood was already coagulated. About 
an hour after, I ſaw the body as they were going to 
burn it, and I thought I perceived ſome indications cf 
a complete diſſolution of the blood. | 

The ſerpens brulans, or burning ſerpent, is nearly of 
the ſame form with the laſt mentioned ; its ſkin is not 
quite of ſo deep a brown, and is ſpeckled with dark 
om ſpots ; its poiſon is almoſt as dangerous, but it is 
els active, and its effects are very different: in ſome 
perſons it is a devouring fire, which, as it circulates 
through the veins, preſently occaſions death; the blood 
diſſolves into a lymphatic liquor, reſembling thin broth, 
without apparently having paſſed through the interme- 
diate ſtate of coagulation, and runs from eyes, roſe, and 
ears and even through the pores. In other ſubjects, 
the poiſon ſeems to have changed the very nature of the 
humours in diſſolving them ; the ſkin is chapped and 
become ſcaly, the hair falls off, the members are tume- 
hed, the patient feels all over his body the moſt racking 
pains, numbneſs, and is not long in periſhing. It is 
ſaid, however, that people have been cured by remedies 
well and ſoon applied. Be that as it may, it ſeems to 
me that the poiſon of theſe different reptiles is in gene- 
ral more powerful the more they live in hot and dry 
places, where they feed upon inſets that are ſull of f- 
line, volatile, and acrimonious particles.” 

We are ignorant of what ſpecies the bemorrhois was, 
which is deſcribed by Lucan as cauling by its bite a 
flux of blood from every part of the body, But the 
bite of an American ſerpent named de la crux kills in 
the ſame manner. | 

The dip/aſas is at preſent likewiſe unknown. Lu- 
can informs us, that the perſon wounded by it was at- 
tacked by an unquenchable thirſt, This is finely paint- 
ed by him; where A. Tuſcus, ſtandard-bearer of Cato, 
is deſcribed as bitten by that ſerpent : 


Non decus imperit, non-meſti jura Catonis 
Ardentem tenuere virum, quin ſpargere ſig na 
Auderet, totiſque furens exquireret agris 
Quas poſeebat aquas ſitiens in corde venenum. 


Pharſal. I. 9. 


His wild impatience, not his honour'd ſtate, 
Nor ſorrowing Cato's high command, reſtrain; 
Furious, diſhonour'd in the duſt, he flings 
His ſacred eagle, and o'er all the fields 

Rapid he burſts to ſeek the cooling ſtream, 
To quench the thirſty poiſon in his breaſt. 


And a few verſes aſtep: 


Scrutatur venas peniius ſquaſentis arent 
Nunc redit ad Syrtes, et adus accipit ore, 
Aquoreaſque placet, ſed nen ſibi ſuſpicit bumor, 
Nec /entit faiique genus, mor lemgue veneni, 
Sed putat eſſe ſitim ferroque aperire tument-'s 
Svjlinuit venas, atque ot imp ere eruere. 


Qq a 


Now 
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Now tearing up the fands, forme latent vein 
Fruſtrate he ſeeks ; now to the Syrtes (hore 
Return'd, he ſwallows down the briny flood 
Mix'd with its rolling fands; nor knows his fate 
And the fad poifon's death, but calls it thirſt; 
Then with his ſword opens his ſpouting yeins, 
And drinks the bufting Blood, — a 


The 


are the characteriſtics which diſtinguiſn poiſonous from Serpen 
harfrileſs ſerpents. The external” characteriſtics of the dv 
poiſbnous tribe are theſe -: / 


| I; 
. A broad head, covered with ſmall ſcales, though How tos, 
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Wir ſome few etceprions, a * character of them. {.. 
© 2. A tail under one-fifth of the whole: length Phil. Trat 
is alſd a general character of venomous ferpents ; but, vol. hr 


phytar, or amodytes of Linnæus, or according 
to others, the co/aber abi, feems to have been the ſer⸗ 
pent made uſe of by Cleopatra to deftroy herſelf. This 
woman, to terminate a difhpated life with an eaſy death, 
ordered her phyſicians to prepare a poiſon for lier which 
might beſt effect this purpoſe. Having tried a num- 
ber of different experiments upon condemned criminals, 
tkey at laſt difcovered this ſpecies of ap, which brings 
on death without any previous appearance of diftemper 
or hiccough : the face ſeems in a flight perſpiration, an 
eaſy inſenſibility and lethargy creeps upon the whole 
frame, and the perſon bitten ſeems almoſt totally igno- 
rant of his approaching diſſolution. Having acquaint- 
ed the queen with their diſcovery, ſhe applied the aſp 
either to her boſom or her arms; or, according to ſome 
authors, dipping the point of a needle in the poiſon, 
and pricking herfelf with it, the expired in an caſy 


ep. 

The bite of the n2za is fo fatal, that a man dies by 
it in the ſpace of an hour, his fleth entirely falling off 
his bones in a ſemidiffolved putrid ſtate : this makes it 
probable that it is ths ſame ſerpent which the ancients 
named the ſee. | 

The experiments of Rhedi have not, in the opinion 
of ſome celebrated philoſophers, ſo far cleared the rhe- 
ory of the operation of the poifon of the viper, as to 
leave nothing further to be defired upon that ſubject. 
Fontana and Carminati have endeavoured to inveſtigate 
its operations more clearly. Carminati, from 11 expe- 
riments, deduces the following concluſions : 1. That if 
poiſon be inſtilled into a nerve, the animal wonnded dies 
almoſt inſtant'y; and the whole nervous ſyſtem, to 
which it is rapidly conveyed, is deprived of its quality 
called ſenſibility. 2. Ha muſcle be wounded, it is de- 
prived of its irritability. This is confirmed by the ex- 
periments of Fontana. 3. The poiſon injected into a 
wounded muſcle or tendon is conſiderably longer in kill- 
ing an animal than that introduced into a nerve. 
The ſymptoms which precede the death of the animal 


bitten are, a ſtupor, lethargy, tremors, convulſions, pa- 


ralyſis of the legs (part wounded), entire diſſolution of 
the limbs. The blood is not always coagulated, nor its 
craſis diſolved, Marks of inflammation are ſometimes 
diſcovered in certain parts of the animal aſter death, 
ſometimes not: theſe are the effects of ſpaſms and con- 
vulſions, not of the poiſon. 5. Not the leaſt ſign of 
the jaundice was diſcoverable in the eyes of any of the 
animals upon which Carminati made his experiments. 
6. The ſtomach in every one of them was very much 
inflated ; a ſymptom remarked only by Fallopius and 
Albertini. 7. A ligature applied inſtantly above the 
part bitter, if it bz ſo placed as to admit one, was 
found by ſome experiments a good preventive againſt 
the d ffuſion of the poiſon : its compreſſion ſhould be 
conſiderable, but not exceſſive. 

As few ſerpꝛnte, comparatively ſpeaking, are poiſon- 


dus, it may be intereſting to our readers to know what 


fince many of thoſe which are not venomous have tails 
as ſhort; Httle dependence can be placed uport that cir. 
cumſtance alone; On the other hand, a tail exceeding 
that. proportion, is a pretty certain mark that the ſpe- 
cies to which it belongs is not vehomous, 

„ 4, A thin and acute tail is by no means to be con- 
ſidered as peculiar to venomous ſerpents z though a thick 
and obtuſe one is only to be fouud among thoſe which 
are not venomous. | 

© 4. Carinated ſeales are, in ſore meaſure; charaQter- 
iſtic of venomous ſerpents, fince in them they are more 
common than fmooth ones, in the proportion of nearly 
four to one; whereas ſmooth ſcales are, in thoſe ſer- 
pents which are not venomous, more common, in the 
proportion of neatly three to one. 

Upon the whole therefore, it appears, that though 


a pretty certain conjecture may, in many iuſtances, be 


made from the external characters, yet, in order to 
determine with certainty whether a ſerpent be venom- 
ous or not, it becomes neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome 
certain diagnoſtic. This can only be ſought for in the 
mouth: we mult therefore next conſider how the fangs, 
with which the mouths of venomous ſerpents are tur- 
niſhed, are to be diſtinguiſhed from common teeth. 

« To thoſe who form their ideas of the fangs of a 
venomous ſerpent, from thoſe ot the rattleſnake, or even 
from thofe of the Engliſh viper, it will appear ſtrange 
that there ſhould be any difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 
thoſe weapons from common teeth; and indeed the di- 
ſtinction would really be very eaſy, were all venomous 
ſerpents furniſhed with fangs as large as thoſe of the 
fore mentioned ſpecies. Bat the fact is, that in many 
ſpecies the fangs are full as ſmall as common teeth, and 
confequently eannot, by their ſize, be known from them; 
this is the caſe with the celuber laticaudatus, ladteus, 
and ſeveral others.” 

Linnæus thought that the fangs might be diſtin- 


4. gvithed by their mobility and ſituation ; but other na- 


turaliſts have not found it a general fact that fangs are 
looſe in their ſockets, nor have they obſerved any diffe- 
rence in ſituation between the fangs of venomous ſer- 
pents and the teeth of others. The following diſtinc- 
tion is eſtabliſhed by Dr Gray in a paper inſerted in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. lxxix. Ai venomous ſer- 
pents have only tea rows of tecth in the upper jaw, and 
all others have four. | 
In the preface to the Muſeum Regis, and in the in- 
troduction to the claſs amphibia in the Sema Nature, 
Linnzus ſays, that the proportion of venomous ſerpents 
to others is one in ten; yet, in the Syfema Nature, of 
which the ſum total in ſpecies in 131, he has marked 
23 as venomous, which is ſomewhat more than one in 
ſix. How he came to be ſo much at variance with 
himſelf, it is not eaſy to ſay; but the laſt mentioned 
proportion ſeems to be not far from the truth, as Dr 
Gray, after examining 154 ſpecies of ſei pente, found. 
only 26 that ſeemed to be venomous.. Th 
| S. 
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. colußur olarur and mydrria au, though mark - 


* P. 33. 


the higheſt degree, mucli of it cannot be eaten; that 


by: Linnens, we are aſſured by Dr Gray are not pol- 
fonous: he thinks the ſame may be faid of the /beris 
and h On the other hand, he obſerves, that the 
toa cortortrix, colaber cerafter, laticaudatus, and coluber 


fulvur; none of which are marked in the Sema Nature 


are all poiſonous. | 

In addition to the method of cure mentioned in the 
articles referred to above, we ſhall fubjoin the preſcrip- 
tion of a new author, Dr Moſely“, who (ſpent 12 years 
in the Welt Indies, and whoufe abilities and extenfive 
practice very juflly entitle his opinion to a place in 
this work; to the attention of the public, and to all 
medical gentlemen going to the Wett Indies. 

% The bites and (tings of all venomous animals are 
cured by the ſame local means; which are very ſimple, 
if they were always at hand. The injured part mult 
be inſtantly deſtroyed or cut out. Dettroying it is the 
moſt ſaf-, and equally cettain: and the belt applica- 
tion for that purpoſe is the lapis infernalis or the but- 
ter of antimony,—Theſe are preferable to an hot iron, 
which the ancients uſed, becauſe an hot iron forms a 
cruſt, which acts as a defence to the under parts, in- 
ſtead of deſtroying them. The lapis infernalis is much 
better than any other cauſtic, as it melts and pene:rrates 
during its application. The bitten part mult be de- 
ſtroyed to the bottom, and where there is any doubt 
that the bottom of the wound is not ſufficiently expo- 
ſed, butter of antimony ſhould be introduced into it on 
the following day, as deep as poſſible; and inciſions 
ſhould be made to lay every part open to the action of 
theſe applications. Beſides deſtroying, burning, or cut - 
ting out the part, inciſions ſhould be made round the 
wound, to prevent the communication of the virus. 'The 
wound is to be dreifed for ſome time with poultices, to 
aſſuage the inflammation cauſed by the cauſties; and 
afterwards with acrid dreſſings and hot digeltives to 
drain the injured parts. 

„% Where the abovememtioned cauſtics cannot be 
procured, corroſive ſublimate, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, 
ſpirit of ſalt, common cauſtic, or a plaſter made of 
quicklime and ſoap, may be applied to the wound. 
Gunpowder laid on the part, and fired, has been uſed 
with ſucceſs. When a perſon is bitten remote from 
any aſſiſtance, he ſhould make a tight ligature above 
the part, until proper application can be made. The 
Spaniſh writers ſay, that the habilla de Carthagena, cr 
Carthagena bean, is a ſpecific for poiſonous bites, taken 
inwardly. 

% Ulloa ſays, it is one of the molt effectual anti- 
dotes known in that country rr _ the 
bites of vipers and ſerpents: for a little of it being 
eaten immediately after the bite, it preſently ſtops the 
effects of the poiſon; and accordingly all who frequent 


the woods, either for felling trees or hunting, never fail - 


to eat a little of this habilla faſting, and repair to their 
work without any apprehenſion, Jos 
© The natives tell you, that this habilla being Hot in 
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the common doſe of it is Jeſs than the fourth part of a 
kernel ; and that no hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c, 
mult be drunk immediately after taking it.” 

The Carthagena bean, or habilla, is found in great 
abundance in the Weſt Indian iſlands, where it is gene- 
rally known by the name of Amidete or Cocoon, or An- 
tidote Cocoon, In imall doſes it is ſlomachic and dia- 
phoretic; and in large doſes emetic and purgative. In 
leveral diforders it is a powerful reme dy but its virtues 
are not ſuffictently known, except among the Indians 


Serpert. 


and negroes, who chiefly uſe an infuſion or tincture of 


it made in rum. This is externally as well as internally 
ufed tor many complaints (4). 

T have been informed by ſome intelligent Indians 
that any of the red peppers, ſuch as bird pepper, or 
bell pepper, or what is called Cayenne pepper, powdered 
and taken in a glaſs of rum as much as the ſtomach cau 
pothbly bear, ſo as to cauſe, and keep up fer ſome time, 
great heat and inflammation in the body and a vigor- 
ous circulation, will ttop the progreſs of the poiſon ct 
ſerpents, even after its effects are vilible, and that the 
biiten part only aiterwards mortifies and ſeparates, and 
that the patient, with bark, wine, and cordials, ſoon re- 
covers. 

This fiery practice is certainly agreeable to that of 
the ancients, and probably the only internal treatment 
that can have any good effect; as in theſe caſes the 
powers of lite, and the action of the heart, are ſuddenly 
enfeebled, and the pulſe in ſtrength and frequency ob- 
ſerves almoſt a regular declenſion from the time of the 
bite until it entirely ceaſes in death.“ 

Polygala ſenega, or rattleſnake-root, was formerly 
conſidered as a fovereign remedy for the bite of the 
rattleſnake ; but this opinion is now exploded. 

If it be aſked for what purpoſe were ſerpents created 
with ſuch deſtruftive weapons? we anſwer, that they 
were given for ſelf-defence. Without theſe, ſerpents, 
of all other animals would be the moſt expoſed and de- 
tencelels ; without feet for eſcaping a purſuit, without 
teeth capable of inflicting a dangerous wound, or with- 
out ſtrength for refiſtance ; incapable, from their ſize, 
of finding ſecurity in very ſmall retreats like the earth- 
worm, and diſguſting all from their deformity, nothing 
was left for them but a ſpeedy extirpation. But fur- 
niſhed as they are with powerful poiſon, every rank of 
ammals approach them with drezd, and never ſeize them 
but at an advantage. Nor is this all the benefit they 
derive from it. The malignity of a few ſerves for the 
protection of all. Though not above a tenth of their 
number are actually venomous, yet the ſimilitude they 
all bear to each other excites a general terror of the 
whole tribe; and the uncertainty of their enemies 
about what ſerpents are poiſonous, makes even the moſt 
harmleſs formidable. Thus Providence ſeems to have 
acted with double precaution : it has given ſome cf 
them poiſon for the general defence of a tribe naturally 
feeble; but it has thinned the numbers of thoſe which 


are venomous, leſt they ſhould become too powerful for 


the relt of animated nature. 
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« This bean is the ſeed of the Fevillea ſoliis cordatis of Plumier, Ed. Burmanni, p. 203. tab. 209. 
| Fevillea folis craſſioribus, glabris, quandeque cordatis, | 
quandoque trilobis, or Antidote Cocoon, of Brown, p. 374.“ 


( a) 
Fevi/ka foliis cordatis, angulatis, of Linnzus, Spec. P. 
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From theſe noxious qualities in the ſerpent kind, it 
is no wonder that not only man, but bealts and birds, 
Enemies of carry on an unceaſing war againſt them. The ichneu- 
ſerpents. mon of the Indians, and the peccary“ of America, de- 
» See vi, {troy them in great numbers. Theſe animals have the 
Inn and Art Of ſeizing them near the head ; and it is ſaid that 
Sus. they can ſkin them with great dexterity. The vulture 
and the eagle alſo prey upon them in great abundance ; 
and often, ſouſing down from the clouds, drop upon a 
long ſerpent, which they ſnatch up ſtruggling and wri- 
thing in the air. Dogs alſo are bred up to oppoſe 
them. Father Feuillée tells us, that being in the woods 
of Martinico, he was attacked by a large ſerpent, which 
he could not eaſily avoid, when his dog immediately 
came to his relief, and ſeized the aſſailant with great 
courage. The ſerpent entwined him, and preſſed him 
ſo viclently, that the blood came out of his mouth, and 
yet the dog never ceaſed till he had torn it to pieces. 
The dog was not ſenſible of his wounds during the 
fight ; but ſoon after his head ſwelled prodigiouſly, and 
he lay on the ground as dead. But his maiter having 
found a banana tree hard by, he applied its juice mixed 
with treacle to the wounds, which recovered the dog, 

and quickly healed his ſores. 
The Pſylli of old were famous for charming and de- 
ſtroying ſerpents J. Some moderns pretend to the 
Perrin. ſame art. Caſaubon ſays that he knew a man who 
29 could at any time ſummon 100 ſerpents together, and 
N draw them into the fire, Upon a certain occaſion, 
mous for When one of them, bigger than the reſt, would not be 
charming brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it came 
them. forward, like the reſt, to ſubmit to the flames. Philo- 
ſtratus deſcribes particularly how the Indians charm ſer- 
pents. © They take a icariet robe, embroidered with 
olden letters, and ſpread it before a ſerpent's hole. — 
he golden letters have a faſcinating power; and by 
looking ſteadfaſtly, the ſerpent's eyes are overcome and 
laid afleep.” Theſe and many other feats have been of- 
ten practiſed upon theſe animals by artſul men, who had 
firſt prepared the ſerpents for their exerciſe, and then 
exhibited them as adventitiouſly aſſembled at their call. 
In India there is nothing ſo common as dancing ſer- 
pents, which are carried about in a broad flat veſſel, 
ſomewhat reſembling a fieve. Theſe erect and put 
themſelves in motion at the word of command. When 
their keeper ſings a ſlow tune, they ſeem by their heads 
to keep time; when he ſings a quicker meaſure, they ap- 
pear to move more britk aud lively. All animals have 
a certain degree of docility ; and we find that ſerpents 
themſelves can be brought to move and approach at the 
voice cf their maſter. From this trick, ſucceſsfully 
pradciſcd betore the ignorant, it is moſt probable has 
ariſen moſt of the boaſted pretenſions which ſome have 
made to charming of ſerpents; an art to which the na- 
tive Americans pretend at this very day, but the exiſt · 
ence of which we are aſſured of by Mr Haſſelquiſt 

zo among the native Egyptians. 
Regarded Though the generality of mankind regard this for- 
with vene- midahle race with horror, yet there have been ſome na- 


Serpent. 


See 


ration in tions, ard there are ſome at this day, that conſider them 
_ coun- with veneration ani regard. The adoration paid by 


the ancient Egyptians to a ſerpent is well known: 
many of the nations at preſent along the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa retain the ſame unaccountable veneration. Up- 
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on the gold and ſlave edaſts, a ſtranger, u entering 
the cottages of the natives, is or, wid eek ſee the 
roof ſwarming: with ſerpents, that cling there without 
moleſtin unmoleſted by the natives. But this ſur- 
priſe will increaſe upon going farther ſouthward to the 
kingdom of Widah, when he finds that a ſerpent is the 
g of the country, This animal, which travellers de- 
cribe as a huge overgrown creature has its habitation, 
its temple, and its. prieſts. - Theſe impreſs the vulgar 
with an opinion of its virtues; and numbers are daily 
ſeen to offer not only. their goods, their proviſions, and 
their prayers, at the ſhrine of their hideous deity, but 
alſo their wives and daughters. Theſe the prieſts rea- 
dily accept of, and after ſome days of penance return 
them to their ſuppliants, much benefitred by the ſerpent's 
ſuppoſed embraces. - 

SERPENT, a muſical inſtrument, ſerving as a baſe 
to the curnet, or mail to ſuſtain a chorus of 
lingers in a large edifice. It has its name ſerpent from 
its figure, as conſiſting of ſeveral folds or wreaths, which 
ſerve to reduce its length, which would otherwiſe be 
ſix or ſeven feet, | 

It is uſually covered with leather, and conſiſts of 
three parts, a mouth-piece, a neck, and a tail. It has 
ſix holes, by means wherecf it takes in the compaſs of 
two octaves. 

Merſennus, who has particularly deſcribed this in- 
ſtrument, mentions ſome peculiar properties of it, 
e. gr. that the ſound of it is ſtrong enough to drown 
20 robult voices, being animated merely by the breath 
of a boy, and yet the ſound of it may be attempered to 
the ſoftneſs of the {ſweeteſt voice. Another peculiarity 
to this inſtrument is, that great as the diſtance between 
the third and fourth hole appears, yet whether the third 
hole be open or ſhut, the difference is but a tone. 

SERPENT, in mythology, was a very common ſymbol 
of the tun, and he is repreſented biting his tail, and 
with his body formed into a circle, in order to indicate 
the ordinary courſe of this luminary, and under this 
form it was an emblem of time and eternity. The ſer- 
pent was alſo the ſymbol of medicine, and of the gods 
which preſided over it, as of Apollo and Æſculapius: 
and this animal was the object ot very ancient and gene- 
ral worſhip, under various appellations and characters. 
In moſt of the ancient rites we find ſome alluſion to 
the ſerpent, under the ſevcral titles of Ob, Ops, Py- 
thon, &c. This idolatry is alluded to by Moſes, (Lev. 
xx. 27.) The woman at Endor who had a familiar ſpi- 
rit is called Oub, or Ob, and it is interpreted Pythoniſ- 
ſa. The place where the reſided, ſays the learned Mr 
Bryant, ſeems to have been named from the worſhip 
then inſtituted ; for Endor is compounded of En-agor, 
and ſignifies fons Pythonis, * the fountain of light,” the 
oracle of the god Ador, which oracle was probably 
founded by the Canaanites, and had never been totally 
ſuppreſſed. His pillar was alſo called Abbadir or Ab- 
adir, compounded of ab and adir, and meaning the 
ſerpent deity Addir, the ſame as Adorus. 

In the orgies of Bacchus, the perſons who partook 
of the ceremony uſed to carry ſerpents in their hands, 
and with horrid ſcreams call upon Eva! Eva! Eva 
being, according to the writer juſt mentioned, the ſame 
as epha, or opha, which the Greeks rendered opbit, 
and. by it denoted a ferpent. Theſe ceremonies 15 

is 


Serpent. 
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this fymbolic worſhip began among the Magi, who 
were the ſons of Chus ; and by them they were propa- 
gated in various parts. Wherever the Amonians tound- 


ww ed any places of worthip, and introduced their rites, 


there was generally ſome (tory of a ſerpent. There was 
a legend about a ſerpent at Colchis, at Thebes, and at 
Delpui; and likewiſe in other places. The Greeks 
called Apollo himſelf Python, which is the ſame as 
Opis, Oupis, and Oub. | 

In Egypt there was a ſerpent named Thermuthis, 
which was looked upon as very ſacred ; and the natives 
are ſaid to have made uſe of it as a royal tiara, with 
which they ornamented the ſtatues of Iſis. The kings 
of Egypt wore high bonnets, terminating in a round 
ball, and ſurrounded with figures of aſps; and the 
prieſts likewiſe bad the repreſentation of ſerpents upon 
their bonnets, 2 

. Abadon, or Abaddon, mentioned in the Revelations 
xx. 2. is ſuppoſed by Mr Bryant to have been the name 
of the Ophite god, with whoſe worſhip the world had 
been ſo long infeQted. This worſhip began among the 
people of Chaldea, who built the city of Ophis upon 
the Tigris, and were greatly addicted to divination, and 
to the worſhip of the ſerpent. From Chaldea the wor- 
ſhip paſſed into Egypt, where the ſerpent deity was 
called Canoph, Can-eph, and C'neph. It had alſo the 
name of O or Oub, and was the fame as the Baſiliſcus 
or royal ſerpent, the {ame as the Thermuthis, and made 
uſe of by way of ornament to the ſtatues of their gods, 
The chief deity of Egypt is ſaid to have been Vulcan, 
who was ſtyled Opas. He was the ſame as Oſiris, the 
Sun, and hence was often called Ob-el, or Pytho-ſol ; 
and there were pillars ſacred to him, with curious hie- 
roglyphical inſcriptions bearing the ſame name ; whence 
among the Greeks, who copied from the Egyptians, 
every thing gradually tapering to a point was ſtyled 
obelos or obeliſcus. | 

As the worſhip of the ſerpent began among the ſons 
of Chas, Mr Bryant conjectures, that from thence they 


were denominated Ethiopians and Aithiopians, from 


Ath-ope or Ath-opes the god whom they worſhipped, 
and not from their complexion : the Ethiopes brought 
theſe rites into Greece, and called the iſland where they 
firſt eſtabliſhed them Zllopia, Solis Serpentis inſula, the 
fame with Eubza, or Oubaia, i. e. the ſerpent iſland.” 
The ſame learned writer diſcovers traces, of the ſerpent 
worſhip among the Hyperboreans, at Rhodes named 
Ophiuſa, in Phrygia, and upon the Helleſpont, in the 
ifland Cyprus, in Crete, among the Athenians, in the 
name of Cecrops, among the natives of Thebes in Bœo- 
tia, among the Lacedemonians, in Italy, in Syria, &c. 
and in the names of many places, as well as of the peo- 
le where the Ophites ſettled. One of the moſt early 

Rakes introduced into the Chriſtian church was that 
of the Ophitæ. Bryant's Analyſis of Ancient My- 
thology, vol. i. p. 43+ &c. p. 473 &c. 

Sxxrxvr Stones. See Coxvu Ammonit. 

Sea-S RENT. See St4-Serpent. 
. SERPENTARIA, sNAKE-xOOr; a ſpecies of 
Axis rotroc hi. | 

SERPENTARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, called alſo. Ophiuchus, and 
anciently Zſculapius. The ſtars in the conſtellation 
Serpentarius, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29 z in Tycho's 
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15; in Hevelius's 40; in the Britannic catalogue they Serpentine 
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are 74. 

- SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any thing that 
reſembles a ſerpent; hence the worm or pipe of a ſtill, 
twiſted in a ſpiral manner, is termed a ſerpentine worm. 

SERPENTINE Stone, a genus of magneſian earths, of 
which there are different ſpecies: 1. The fibroſus, com- 
poſed of fibrous and coherent particles. This reſem- 
bles the aſbeſtos ſo much that it might be confounded 
with it, were not the fibres of the ſerpentine ſo cloſely 
coherent, that they cannot be diſtinguilhed when the 
ſtone is cut or poliſhed. The fibres themſelves are 
large, and ſeem to be twiſted. There are two varieties, 

a dark green and a light one; the former from Ger- 
many, the latter from Sweden. 2. The zoeblitz ſer- 
pentine, found near that place, of many different co- 
lours, as black, deep green, light green, red, bluiſh-grey, 
and white; but the green colour js moſt predominant. 
3. Porcelain earth mixed with iron It is met with 
either diffuſable in water or indurated. The former is 
found of a red colour from China and Montmartre. 
The water.clinkers, imported from ſome places in Ger- 
many, ſeem to be made of this kind of earth. There 
are two varieties of the indurated kind, viz. the mar- 
tial ſoap · ear th, of a red colour, from Jaſberg and other 
places in Norway, or black from ſome parts of Sweden. 
4. The telgſton of the Swedes, the ſame with the lu- 
pis ollaris. It is found in various places of Norway, 
as light grey, dark grey, whitiſh yellow, and dark 

reen. It is employed with great advantage for build- 
ing fire- places, furnaces, &c. the extremities of the 
ſtrata being turned towards the fire when it is ſlaty. 

M. Magellan obſerves, that there is a great variety 
of colour as well as compoſition in this kind of ſtones ; 
it being found either white, green, brown, yellow, light- 
blue, black, ſpotted, or ſtreaked with veins of different 
colours. Its texture is either indiſtinct, obſcurely la- 

minar, or fibrous. The ſpecific gravity is from 2400 
to 2650; and it is harder than ſoap- rock or ſteatites; 
though not hard enough to ſtrike fire with ſteel; 
being leſs ſmooth to the touch than ſteatites, but ſul- 
ceptible of a good polith, looking like marble ; and is 
often met with in thin ſemitranſparent plates. It melts 
in a ſtrong heat without addition, and corrodes the cru- 
cibles, but hardens in a lower degree of heat. It is 
ſlowly and partially ſoluble in acids, but doe; not effer- 
veſce with them. According to Bayon's analyſis, 180 
parts of it contain about 41 of ſilex, or rather mica; 


33 of magneſia; 10 of aryillaceous earth; 12 of water 


and about 3 of iron. That brought from Corſica 
contains a greater proportion of argil. and a ſmaller one 
of filex. The ſerpentine commonly ſo called, accorc- 
ing to Fabroni, is a true lapis ollaris ; but has its name 
from. being variegated with green, yellowiſh, and brown 
ſpots, like the fkin of ſome ſerpents ; great quantities 
of it are found in Italy and Switzerland, where it is fre- 
quently worked into diſhes and other veſſels. 
SERPENTINE verſes, are ſuch as begin and end with 
the ſame word. As, 


Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. 


SERPENTINE, in the Mauege. A horſe is ſaid to 
have a ſerpentine tongue, if it is always friſking and 
moving, and ſometimes paſſing ever the bit, inſtead of 


keeping 
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keeping in the void ſpace, called the liberty of the 
tongue. 
SERPICULA, in botany; a genus of plants be- 


longing to the claſs of moncecia, and-to the order of te- 
trandia. The male calyx is qaudridentate, and the co- 


rolla conſiſts ot four petals : The female calyx is divided 
into four parts, and pericarpium is à tomentoſe nut. 
There are two ſpecies, the verticillata and repens. 


SERPIGO, in ſurgery, a kind of herpes, popularly 


called a ter or ringworm. See DURGERY. | 
SERPULA, in natural hiſtory ; a genus belonging 
to the claſs of vermes, and to the order of teſtacea. The 
{hell is fingle, tubular, and adhering to other bodies. The 
animal which inhabits it is the terebella. 
SERRANUS, (Joannes), or John de Serres, a learn 
ed French Proteſtant, was born about the middle of the 
ſixteenth century. He acquired the Greek and Latin 
languages at Lauſanne, and grew very fond of the phi- 
loſophy of Ariltotle and Plato. Oa his return to France 
he itudied divinity. He began to diſtinguith himſelf 
in 1572 by bis writings, but was obliged to forſake 
his country after the dreadful maſſacre of St Bartho- 
He became miniſter of Niſmes in 1582, but 
was never regarded as a very zealous Calvinilt : he has 
even been ſuſpete./, though without reaſon, of having 
actually abjured the Proteſtart religion. He was one 
of the f ur clergymen whom Henry IV. conſulted about 
the Romiſh religi n, and who returned for anfwer, fat 


Catholics migli le ſaved. He wrote afterwards a trea- 


tile in order to reconcile the two communions, entitled 
De fide Cathilica, ſive de principiit religionis Chriſtiane, 
communi onnium Chi iſtianorum conſenſu, ſemper et ubigus 
ratis, This work was diſliked by the Catholics, aud 


received with ſuch indigoation by the Calviniſts of Ge- 


ne vo, that many writeis have affirmed that they poiſon- 
ed :l.e author, It is certain at leaſt that he died at 
His principal 
works are, 1. A Lain Trantlation of Plato, publiſhed 
by Henry Stephens, which owes much of its reputation 


to the elegance of the Greek copy which accompanies 


it. 2. A. Treatiſe on the Immortality of the Soul. 
3. De flatu religionis et republice in Francia. 4. Me- 
moire de la zue guerre civile et derniers troubles de France 
5. Inventaire general de Þ Hiſtoire de 
France, -illuſire par la conference de l Egliſe et de P Empire, 
Wc. 6. Recueil de choſe memorable evenue en France ſous 


Henri II. Frangois TI. Charles IX. Henri III. Theie 


three hiſtorical treatiſes have been juſtly accuſed of par- 
tiality and paſſion; faults which it is next to imp«flible 
for a contemporary writer to avoid, eſpecially if he bore 
any part in the tranſactions which he deſcribes. His ſtyle 
is exceedingly incorrect and ine. egant; his miſtakes too 
and miſt ate ments of facts are very numerous. 
SERRAILED, in general, ſomething indented or 
notched in the manner of a ſaw ; a term much uſed in 
the deſcription ot the leaves of plants. See Borax v. 
SERRATULA, $aw-worr, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the claſs ſyngeneſia, and to the 


order of poly gamia æqualis. In the natural ſyſtem it is 


ranged under the qgth order, Compoſite. The calyx is 
ſubcylindrical, imbricated ; the ſcales of it pointed, but 
not ſpinous. There are 15 ſpecies : Ihe tiucteria, al- 


pina, arvenſis, corcnata, japonica, ſalicifolia, multiflora, 


novehoracenſis, prealta, glauca, ſquarroſa, ſcarioſa, ſpi- 
cata, amara, and centauroides. The three firſt ſpecies 
| I 
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are Britiſh. 1, The ieee is diſtinguimed by d Sihrgin 
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ſtem ere& and flender, branched at the top, and three 
teet high. The leaves are ſmooth, piinatified, and fer- 
rated: The flowers are purple, in umbels, and terminal. 
The down of. zue feed is gloſſy, with a brown or geld 
tinge, It grows in woods and wet paſtures. It dyes 
cloth: of an exceeding fine yellow colour, which ſtands 
well. when fixed: with alum. Goats eat this platt; 
horſes are not fond of it; cattle, ſwine, and ſheep, leave ir 
untouched. 2. The aþpina, or mountain ſuw- wort. The 
root and ſtem are woody ; the latter being from one 
to two feet high. The leaves are numerous, triangu- 
lar, long, pointed, ſubſtantial, dark green abe ve, white 
beneath, and ſerrated, with round intervals between 
the teeth, on forſRalks, The flowers are purple. The 
ſcales of the calyx ate very ſhort and downy, It 
grows on high m untains, and flowers eommonly in 
July or Auguſt. 3 The arte, corn ſaw-wort, or 
way-thiltle. The item is generally ere&, branched, 
and two or three feet high. The leaves are finuated, 
ſerrated, and ſpinc us; thoſe above being almolt entire. 
The flowers are of a pale purple: the down is very long. 
This plant grows in cultivated grounds and by way- 
ſides, and flowers in July cr Auguſt, When burned 
it yields good alhes for making gl-s or fixed alkali. 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles, from their reſemblance to a ſaw. See An- 
Tomy, Talie of the Muſeies. - 

- SERTOKIUS (Quintus), an eminent Roman ge- 
neral ; (ice 8r AIR), under the hiſtory of which his ex- 
ploits are related. ; 

SERTU CLARITA, in natural hiſtory, a genus belong- 
ing to the clais of vermes, and to the order of zoophy- 
ta. "The ltem'is radicated, fibrous, naked, and jointed ; 
the florets are hydrz, and there is one at each joint. 
This genus comprehends 42 ſpecies of corallines. 

SERVAL, mountain cat. Sce FtLis, xvi. 

SERVANDONI (John Nicolas), was born at Flo- 
rence in 1695. He rendered himielt famons' by his 
exquiſite taſte in architecture, and by his genius for 
decorations, fetes, and buildings. He was employed 
and rewarded by moſt of the princes in Europe. He 
was honoured in Portugal with the order of Chriſt : In 
France he was architect and painter to the king, and 
member of the different academies <(tablifhed for the ad- 
vancement of theſe arts. He received the ſame titles 
from the kings of Britain, Spain, Poland, and from 
the duke of Wirtemberg. Notwithſtanding the'e ad- 
vantages, his want of economy was ſo great, that he 
left nothing behind him. He died at Paris in 1766. 
Paris is indebted to him for many of its ornaments. 
He made decorations for the theatres of London and 
Dreſde. The French king's theatre, called /a alle 
des Machines, was under his management for ſome time. 
He was permited to exhibit ſhows conſiſting. of ſimple 
decorations : Some of theſe were aſtoniſhingly ſublime ; 
his © Deſcent of Alneas:nto Hell” in particular, and his 
© Enchanted Foreſt,” are well known. He built and 
embellithed a theatre at Chambor for Rlareſchal Saxe; 
and furniſhed the plan and model of the' theatre royal 
at Dreſden. His genius for fetes was remarkable; he 
had the management of a great number in Paris, and 
even in London. He conducted one at Liſbon given 
on account of a victory gained by the duke of Cumber- 
land. He was employed frequently by the king of 
Portugal, 
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and models. The prince of Wales, too, father to the 
preſent king, engaged him in his ſervice; but the death 
of that prince prevented the execution of the deſigns 
which had been projected. He preſided at the mag- 
nificent ee given at Vienna on account of the marriage 
of the archdnke Joſeph. and the Infanta of Parma. 
But it would be endleſs to attempt an enumeration of 
all bis performances and exhibitions. | 3 
SERVANT, a term of relation, fignifying a perſon 
who owes and pays obedience for a certain time to 
another in quality of a maſter, 4 
As to the ſeveral ſorts of ſervants: It was obſerved, 
under the article Lig EAT, that pure and proper ſlavery 


does not, nay cannot, ſubſiſt in Britain: ſuch we mean 


whereby an abſolute and unlimited power is given 
to the maſter over the life and fortune of the {lave. 
And'indeed it is repugnant to reaſon, and the principles 
of natural law, that ſuch a ſtate ſhould ſubſiſt anywhere. 
See SLAVERY. 

The law of England therefore abhors, and will not 
endure; the exiſtence of ſlavery within this nation: ſo 
that when an attempt was made to introduce it, by 
ſtatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained, that all idle 
vagabonds ſhould be made ſlaves, and fed upon bread, 
water, or ſmall drink, and refuſe-meat ; ſhould wear a 
ring of tron round their necks, arms, or legs ; and ſhould 
be compelled, by beating, chaining, or otherwiſe, to 
perform the work afligned them, were it ever ſo vile; 
the ſpirit of the nation could not brook this condition, 


even in the moſt abandoned rogues ; and therefore this 


ſtatue was repealed in two years afterwardss And 
now it is laid down, that a ſlave or negro, the inſtant 
he lands in Britain becomes a freeman; that is, the 
law will protect him in the enjoyment of his perſon 
and his property. Yet, with regard to any right 
which the maſter may have lawfully acquired to the 
perpetual ſervice of John or Thomas, this will remain 


exactly in the ſame ſtate as before: for this is no 


more than the ſame ſtate of ſubjection for life which 
every apprentice ſubmits to for the ſpace of ſeven years, 
or ſometimes for a longer term. Hence, too, it follows, 
that the infamous and unchriſtian practice of withhold- 
ing baptiſm from negro-ſervants, leſt they ſhould there- 


by gain their liberty, is totolly without foundation, as 
well as without excuſe, 


The law of England acts 
upon general and extenſive principles : it gives liberty, 
rightly underſtood, that is, protection, to a Jew, a 
Turk, or a Heathen, as well as to thoſe who profeſs 
the true religion of Chriſt; and it will not diſſolve a 
civil obligation between maſter and ſervant, on account 
of the alteration of faith in either of the parties; but 
the ſlave is entitled to the ſame protection in England be- 
fore as after baptiſm ; and, whatever ſervice the Heathen 
negro owed of right to his maſter, by general,not by local 
law, the ſame (whatever it be) is he bound to render 
when broughtto Englandand made aChriſtian. | 

1. The nr(t ſort of ſervants, therefore acknowledged 
by the laws of England, are menial ſervants ; ſo called 
from being intra menia, or domeſtics. The contract 
between them and their maſters ariſes upon the hiring. 
If the hiring be general, without any particular time 
w conſtrues it to be a hiring for a year; 
pon a principle of natural equity, that the ſervant ſhall 
ſerve and the maſter maintain him, throughout all the 
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Portagal, to whom he preſented ſeveral elegant plans 


2. Another ſpecies of fervants are called a 


8 ER 
revolutions of the reſpective ſeaſons ; as well when there 
is work to be done, as when there is not : but the con- 
tract may be made for any larger or ſmaller term. All 
ſingle men between 12 years old and 60, and married 
ones under 30 years of age, and all lingle women between 
12 and 40, not having any viſible livelihood, are com- 
pellable by two juſtices to go out to ſervice in hul- 
bandry or certain ſpecific trades, for the promotion of 
honeſt induſtry ; and no maſter can put away his ſer- 
vant, or ſervant leave his maſter, after being fo retained, 
either before or at the end of his term, without a quar- 
ter's warning ; unleſs upon reaſonable cauſe, to be allow- 
ed by a juſtice of the peace: but they may part by con- 
ſent, or make a ſpecial bargain. | 

75 
(from apprendre, to learn); and are uſually bound for 
a term of years, by deed indented or indentures, to 
ſerve their maſters, and be maintained and inftrated 
by them. "This is uſually done to perſons of trade, in 
order to learn their art and myſtery; and ſometimes 
very large ſums are given with them as a premium for 
ſuch their inſtruction: but it may be done to huſband- 
men, nay, to gentlemen and others. And children of 
poor perſons may be apprenticed out by the overſeers, 
with conſent of two juſtices, till 24 years of age, to 


—— —„— 


ſuch perſons as are thought fitting; who are alſo com- 


pellable to take them: and it is held, that gentlemen 
of fortune, and clergymen, are equally hable with 


others to ſuch compulſion ; for which purpoſe the 


ſtatutes have made' the indentures obligatory, even 
though ſach pariſh-apprentice be a minor. Apprentices 
to trades may be diſcharged on reaſonable cauſe, either 
at the requelt of themſelves or maſters, at the quarter- 
ſeſſions, or by one juſtice, with appeal to the ſeſſions; 
who may, by the equity of the ſtatute, if they think it 
reaſonable, direct reſtitution of a rateable ſhare of the 
money given with the apprentice: and pariſh-appren- 
tices may be diſcharged in the ſame manner by two 
juſtices. But if an apprentice, with whom leſs than 10 
pounds hath been given, runs away from his maſter, he 
is compellable to ſerve out his time of abſence, or make 
ſatisfaQtion for the ſame, at any time within ſeven years 
after the expiration of his original contract. See Ar- 
PRENTICE and APPRENTICESHIP. | 

3. A third ſpecies of ſervants are /abourers, who 
are only hired by the day or the week, and do not live 
intra menia, as part of the family; concerning whom 
the ſtatutes before-cited have made many very good re- 
gulations ; 1. Directing that all perſons who have no 
viſible effects may be compelled to work: 2. Detining 
how long they muſt continue at work in ſummer and in 
winter: 3. Puniſhing ſuch as leave or deſert their 
work: 4. Empowering the juſtices at ſeſſions, or the 
ſheriff of the county, to ſertle their wages: and, 5. In. 
flicting Laer on ſuch as either give or exact mote 
wages than are ſo ſettled. | 

4. There is yet a fourth ſpecies of ſervants, if they 
may be ſo called, being rather in a ſuperior, a miniſte- 
rial, capacity; ſuch as /fewards, fafors, and bail: 
whom, however, the law conſiders as ſervants pro tem- 


pore, with regard to ſuch of their acts as affect their 


maſter's or employer's property. 

As to the manner in which this relation affects the 
maſter, the ſervant himſelf, or third parties, fee the ar- 
ticle M.isrER and Servant. 
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Servetiſts, 


Servetus. ſee Law. : 


— — 


For the condition of ſervants by. the law of Scotland, 


SERVETISTS, a name given to the modern Au- 
titrinitarians, from their being ſuppoſed to be the fal- 
lowers of Michael Servetus ; who, in the year 1553, 
was burnt at Geneva, together with his books. | 

SERVETUS (Michael), a learned Spaniſh phyſi- 
cian, was born at Villaneuva, in Art 1 7 in 1509. He 
was ſent to the univerfity of. Toulouſe to ſtudy the civil 
law. The Reformation, which had awakened the moſt 
poliſhed nations of Europe, directed the attention of 
thinking men to the errors of the Romiſh church and 
to the ſtudy of the Scriptures. Among the relt. Ser- 
vetus applied to this ſtudy. From the love of novelty, 
or the love of truth, he carried his inquiries far beyond 
the other reformers, and not only renounced the falſe opi- 
nions of the Roman Catholics, but went ſo far as to 
queſtion the doctrine of the Trinity. Accordingly, af- 
ter ſpending two or three years at Toulouſe, he deter- 


mined to go into Germany to propagate his new opi-- 


nions, where he could do it with molt ſafety. - At Ba- 
fil he had ſome conferences with Oecolampadius. He 
went next to Straſburgh to viſit Bucer and Capito, 
two eminent reformers of that town. From Straſburgh 
he went tc Hugenau, where he printed a book, intitled 
De Trinitatis Erroribus, in 153t. The enſving year 
he publiſhed two other treatiſes on the ſame ſubje& : in 
an advertiſement to which, he informs the reader that 
it was not his intention to retract any of his former ſen- 
timents, but only to ſtate them in a more diſtin&t and 
accurate manner. . 'To theſe two publications he had the 
courage to put his name, not ſuſpecting that in an age 
when liberty of opinion was granted, the exerciſe of 
that liberty would be attended with danger. After 
publiſhing theſe books, he left Germany, probably find- 
ing his doctrines not ſo cordially received as he expect- 
ed. He went firſt to Baſil, and thence to Lyons, where 
he lived two or three years. He then removed to Pa- 
ris, where he ſtudied medicine under Sylvius, Fernelius, 
and other profeſſors, and obtained the degree of maſter 
of arts and doctor of medicine. His love of controverſy 
involved him in a ſerious diſpute with the phyſicians of 
Paris; and he wrote an Apology, which was ſuppreſſed 
by an edict of the Parliament. The miſunderſtanding 
which this diſpute produced with his colleagues, and the 
chagrin which ſo unfavourable a termination occaſioned, 
made him leave Paris in diſguſt. He ſettled two or 
three years in Lyons, and engaged with the Frellons, 


eminent printers of that age, as a corrector to their” 


preſs. At Lyons he met with Pierre Palmier, the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted at Paris. That Prelate, who was a great en- 
courager of learned men, preſſed him to accompany him 
to Vienne, offering him at the ſame time an apartment 
in bis palace. Servetus accepted the offer, and might 
have lived a tranquil and happy life at Vienne, if he 
could have confined his attention to medicine and lite- 
rature. But the love of controverſy and an eagerneſs 


to eſtabliſh his opinions, always poſſeſſed him. t this 


time Calvin was at the head of the reformed church at 
Geneva. With Servetus he had been acquainted at Pa- 
Tis, and had there oppoſed his opinions. For 16 years 
Calvin kept up a correſpondence with him, endeavour- 
ing to reclaim him from his errors. Sei vetus had read 


the works of Calvin, but did not think they merited the 


to convince him of his errors. He continued, however,. 
to conſult him; and for this purpoſe ſent from Lyons to 
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high eulogies of the reformers, nor were they faſſiciene evetu 


Geneva three queſtions which reſpected the divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, regeneration; and the neceſſity of baptiſm. 
To theſe Calvin returned a civil anſwer. Servetus treat- 
ed the anſwer with contempt, and Calvih replied with 
warmth. - Fron reaſoning he had recourſe to abubve lan- 
guage ; and this 175 a polemical hatred, the moſt 
implacable diſpoſition in the world, -Calvin having ob- 
tained ſome of Servetus's papers, by means, it is ſaid, 
not very honourable, ſent them to Vienne along with 
the private letters which be had received in the courſe 
of their correſpondence. The confequence was, that 
Servetus was arreſted} but having eſcaped ſrom priſon, 
he reſolved to retire to Naples, where he hoped to 
practiſe medicine with the fame reputation which he had 
ſo long enjoyed at Vienne. He imprudently took his 
rout through Geneva, though he could not but know 
that Calvin was his mortal enemy. Calvin informed the 
as rg of his arrival; Servetus was apprehended, 
and appointed to ſtand trial for hereſy and blaſphemy. 
It was a law at Geneva, that every acccuſer ſhould ſur- 
render himſelf a priſoner,” that if the charge ſhould be 
found falſe, the accuſer ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment in 
which he meant to involve the accuſed. Calvin not chooſ- 
ing to go to priſon bimſelf, ſent one of his domeſtics to 
| . the impeachment againſt Servetus. The articles 
rought againſt him were collected from his writings 
with great care; an employment which took up three 
days. One of theſe articles was, that Servetus had 
denied that Judæa was a beautiful, rich, and fertile coun · 
try; and affirmed, on the authority of travellers, that 
it was poor, barren, and diſagreeable.” He was alſo 
charged with «corrupting the Latin Bible, which he 
was employed to correct at Lyons, by introducing 
impertinent, trifling, whimſical, and impious notes of 
his own through every page.” But the main article, 
which was certainly fatal to him, was, © that in the 
perſon of Mr Calvin, miniſter of the word of God in 
the church of Geneva, he had defamed the doctrine that 
is preached, uttering all imaginable injurious, blaſphe- 
mous words againſt it. | | 
Calvin viſited Servetus in priſon, and had frequent 
conferences with him ; but finding that, in oppoſition 
to all the arguments he could employ, the priſoner re- 
mained inflexible in his opinions, he left him to his fate. 
Before ſenteace was paſſed, the magiſtrates of Geneva 
conſulted the miniſters of Bale, of Bern, and Zurich ; 
and, as another account informs us, the magiſtrates of 
the Proteſtant Cantons of Switzerland. And to ena- 
ble them to form a judgment of the criminality of Ser- 
vetus, they tranſmitted the writings of Calvin, with his 
anſwers. The general opinion was, that Servetus ought 
to be condemned to death for blaſphemy. He was ac- 
cordingly ſentenced to be burnt alive on the 27th of 
October 1553. As he continued alive in the midſt of 
the flames more than two hours, it is ſaid, finding his 
tarment thus protracted, he exclaimed, « Unhappy 
wretch that I am! Will che flames be inſufficient to 
terminate my miſery ! What then! Will che hundred 
pieces of gold, and the rich collar which they took from 
me, not purchaſe wood enough to conſume. me more 
quickly!“ Though the ſentence of death was paſſed 
againſt Servetus by the magiſtrates of Geneva, with 4 
« | | appro- 
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approbation of a great number of the magiſtrates and 
miniſters of Switzerland, yet it is the opinion of moſt 
biſtorians that this dreadful ſentence was impoſed at the 
inſtigation of Calvin. This act of ſeverity for 9 1 Bp 
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ſpeculative opinion, however erroneous and abſurd, 


left a ſtain on the character of this illuſtrious reformer, 
which will attend the name of Calvin as long as hiſtory 
ſhall preſerve it from oblivion, The addreſs and art 
which he uſed in apprehending Servetus, his inhuma- 
nity to him during his trial, bis diſſimulation and ma- 


levolence after his condemnation, prove that he was as 


much influenced by perſonal hatred as by a deſire to 
ſapport the intereſt of religion, though probably, du- 
ring the trial, Calvin believed he was performing a very 


pious action. This intolerant ſpirit of Calvin and the 


magiſtrates of Geneva gave the Roman Catholics a fa- 
vourable opportunity to accuſe the Proteſtants of incon- 
ſiſtency in their principles, which they did not fail to 
embrace. How could the magiſtrates (ſays the au- 
thor of the Didlionare des Herefizs) who acknowledged 
no infallible.interpretation of the Scriptures, condemn 
Servetus to death becauſe he explained them differently 
from Calvin; fince every man has the privilege to ex- 
pound the Scripture, according to his own judgment, 
without having recourſe to the church? It is a great 
injuſtice to condemn a man becauſe he will not ſubmit 
to the judgment of an enthuſiaſt, who may be wrong 


as well as himſelf.““ 


_ divides. the two ventricles. 


Servetus was a man of great acuteneſs and learning, 
and well verſed in the arts and ſciences. In his own 
profeſſion his genius exerted itſelf with ſucceſs. In his 
tract intitled Chriſtiani/mi Reſtitutio, publiſhed in 15 54, he 
remarks, that the whole mais of blood paſſes through 
the lungs by the pulmonary artery and vein, in oppoſi- 
tion to the opinion which was then univerſally enter- 
tained, that the blood paſſes through the partition which 
This was an important ſtep 
towards the diſcovery ct the circulation of the blood. 

His works conſiſt of Controverſial Writings concern- 
ing the Trinity; an edition of Pagninus's Verſion of the 
Bible, with a preface and notes, publiſhed under the 
name of Michael. Villanevanus ; an Apology to the 
Phyſicians of Paris; and a book intitled Ratio Syrupo- 
rum. Moſheim has written in Latin a Hiſtory of the 
Hereſy and Misfortunes of Servetus, which was publiſh- 
ed at Helmſtadt, in 4to, in 1728. From the curious 
details which it gives it is extremely intereſting. 

SERVIA, a province of 'Turkey in Europe, bound- 
ed on the north by the rivers Danube and Save, which 
ſeparate it from Hungary; on the eaſt, by Bulgaria; 
on the welt, by Boſnia; and on the ſouth, by Albania 
and Macedonia. It is about 190 miles in length from 
eaſt to welt 3 95 in breadth from north to ſouth ; and is 
divided into four ſangiacates. 'T'woof theſe were ceded 


to the Chriſtians in 1718, who united them into one. 


This continued till 1739, when the Turks were victori- 


ous; and then they were abandoned to the Turks by 
the treaty of Belgrade. Belgrade is the capital town. 

SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a tenant, on 
account of his fee, owes to his lord. ; 

There are many diviſions of ſervice ; as, 1. Into 
perſonal, where ſomething is to be done by the tenant 
in perſon, as homage and fealty. 2. Real, ſuch as 
wards, marriages, &c. 3. Accidental, including be- 


t 
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alienation of any part of the lands by a tenant, the 
ſervices become multiplied. 5. Frank-ſervice, which 
was performed by freemen, who were not obliged to 
perform any baſe ſervice, but only to find a man and 
horſe to attend the lord into the army or to court. 
6. Knight's ſervice, by which lands were anciently held 
of the king, on paying homage, ſervice in war, &c. 

As in every free and well regulated ſociety there 
mult be a diverſity of ranks, there muſt be a great num- 
ber of perſons employed in ſervice, both in agriculture 
and domeſtic affairs. In this country, ſervice is a contract 


into which the ſervantvoluntarilyenters;and the maſter's 


authority extends no farther than to the performance of 
that ſpecies of labour for which the agreement was made. 
Ihe treatment of ſervants (ſays that reſpectable mo- 
raliſt Mr Paley), as to diet diſcipline, and accommoda- 
tion, the kind and quantity of work to be required of 
them, the intermiſſion, liberty, and indulgence to be al- 
lowed them, mult be determined in a great meaſure by 
cuſtom ; for where the contract involves ſo many parti- 
culars, the contracting parties expreſs a few perhaps of 
the principal, and by mutual underſtanding refer the 
reſt to the known cuſtom of the country in like caſes. 


“A ſervant is not bound to obey the unlawful com- 


mands of his maſter ; to miniſter, for inſtance, to his un- 
lawful pleaſures ; or to aſſiſt him in unlawful practices 
in his profeſſion; as in ſmuggling or adulterating the ar- 
ticles which he deals in. 
nothing but his own promiſe ; and the obligation of a 
promiſe. extends not to things unlawſul. 

« For the ſame reaſon, the maſter's authority does not 
juſtify the ſervant in doing wrong; for the ſervant's 
own promiſe, upon which that authority is founded, 
would be none. 

« Clerks and apprentices ought to be employed entire- 
ly in the profeſſion or trade which they are intended to 
learn. Inſtruction is their wages; and to deprive them 
of the opportunities of inſtruction, by taking up their 
time with occupations foreign to their buſineſs, is to 
defraud them of their wages. 

The maſter is reſponſible for what a ſervant does in 
the ordinary courſe of his employment ; for it is done 
under a general authority committed to him, which is 
in juſtice equivalent to a ſpecific direction. Thus, if 
I pay money to a banker's clerk, the banker is ac- 
countable : but not if I had paid it to his butler or his 
footman, whoſe buſineſs it is not to receive money. 
Upon the ſame principle, If I once ſend a ſervant to 


take up goods upon credit, whatever goods he after. 
. wards takes up at the ſame ſhop, ſo long as he conti- 


nues in my ſervice, are juſtly chargeable to my ac- 
count. 

„The law of this country goes great lengths in in- 
tending a kind of concurrence in the matter, ſo as to 
charge him with the conſequences of his ſervant's con- 
duct. If an innkeeper's ſervant rob his gueſts, the 
innkeeper muſt make reſtitution ; if a farrier's ſervant 
lame your horſe, the farrier muſt anſwer for the da- 
mage; and ſtill farther, if your coachman or carter 


drive over a paſſenger in the road, the paſſenger may 


recover from you a ſatisfaction for the hurt he ſuffers. 


But theſe determinations Rand, I think, rather upon 


the authority of the law, than any principle of natural 


juſtice.“ 


xiots, xelieſs, and the like, 4. Eatire, where, 9 the 


There is a grievance which has long and juſtly 
Rr 2 been 


For the ſervant is bound by 


Zervice. 
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Service. been complained of, the giving of x 
w—— had ſervants. This is perhaps owing to careleſſneſs, 


S ER 
characters to 


to a deſire of getting rid of a bad ſervant, or to miſta- 
ken compaſſion. But ſuch careleſſneſs is inexcuſable. 
When a man gives his ſanction to the character of a 
bad ſervant, he ought to refle& on the nature and conſe. 
quences of what he is doing. He is giving his name 
to a falſehood ; he is deceiving the honeſt man who con- 
fides in his veracity; and he is deliberately giving a 
knave an opportunity of cheating an honeſt man. Lo 
endeavour to get quit of a bad ſervant in this way, is 
ſurely not leſs crimival than concealing the faults and 
diſadvantages of an eſtate which is advertiſed for ſale, 
and aſcribing to it advantages which it does not poſleſs. 
In this caſe, we know the ſale would be reduced, and 
the advertiſer 933 Many maſters give characters 
to ſervants out of compaſſion; but it is to this miſtaken 
compaſſion that the diſorderly behaviour of ſervants is 
perhaps principally owing : for if the puniſhment of 
diſhoneſty be only a change of place (which may be a 
reward inſtead of a — itceaſes to be a ſer- 
vant's intereſt to be true to his truſt, 

We have ſaid above that a'maſter's authority over 
his ſervant extends no farther than the terms of contract; 
by which we meant, that a maſter could give no unrea- 
ſonable orders to his ſervant, or ſuch as was inconſiſtent 
with the terms of contract. But the relation between 
a maſter and ſervant is certainly cloſer than the mere 
terms of a contract: it is a moral as well as a legal 
relation. A maſter of a family ought to ſuperintend 
the morals of his ſervants, and to reſtrain them from 
vices. This he may do by his example, by his influ- 
ence, and authority. Indeed every man poſſeſſed of 
authority is guilty of criminal negligence if he does not 
exert his authority for promoting virtue in his inferiors; 
and no authority is ſo well adapted for this purpoſe as 
that of maſters of families, becauſe none operates with 
an influence ſo immediate and conſtant. It is wonder- 
ful how much good a nobleman or gentlemen of for- 
tune can do to his domeſtics by attending to their mo- 
rals ; and every maſter may be a bleſſing to individuals 
and to ſociety, by exerting prudently that influence 
which his fituation gives him over the conduct of his 
ſervant. 

Choral Szzr1cs, in church-hiſtory, denotes that part 
of religious worſhip which conſiſts in chanting and ſing- 
ing. The advocates for the high antiquity of ſinging, 
as a part of church-maſic, urge the authority of St 
Paul in its favour (Epheſ. chap. v. ver. 19. and Co- 
loſ. chap. iii. ver. 16). On the authority of which paſ- 
ſages it is aſſerted, that ſongs and hymns were, from the 
e(tabliſhment of the church, ſung in the aſſemblies of 
the faithful ; and it appears from undoubted teſtimony, 
that ſinging, which was practiſed as a ſacred rite among 
the Egyptians and Hebrews, at a very early period, and 
which likewiſe conſtituted a conſiderable part of the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans, made a 
part of thereligious worſhip of Chriſtians, not only before 
churches were built, and their religion eltabliſhed by 
law, but from the firſt profeſſion of Chriſtianity, How- 
ever, the era from whence others have dated the intro- 
duction of muſic into the ſervice of the church, is that 
period during which Leontias governed the church of 
Antioch, i. c. between the year of Chriſt 347 and 356. 
See ANTIPHONY. 
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From Antioch the practice ſoon ſpread thrbu ough the Service 
other churches of the Eaſt ; and in a few ages after its "Yo 


firſt introduction in the divine ſervice, it not only re- 
ceived the ſanction of public authority, but thoſe were 
forbid to join in it who were ignorant of muſice. A 
canon to this purpoſe was made by the council of Lao. 
dicea, which was held about the year 372: and Zona. 
nas informs us, that theſe canonical fingers were rec- 
koned a part of the clergy. Singing was introduced 

into the weſtern churches by St Ambroſe about the 

year 374, who was the inſtitutor of the Ambroſian 

chant eſtabliſhed at Milan about the year 386 ; and 

Euſebius (lib. ii, cap. 19.) tells us, that a regular choir, 

and method of ſinging the ſervice, were firſt eſtabliſhed, 

and hymns uſed, in the church at Antioch during the 

reign of Conſtantine, and that St Ambroſe, who had 

long reſided there, had his melodies thence. This was 
about 230 years afterwards amended by Pope Gregory 

the Great, who eſtabliſhed the Gregorian chant; a 

plain, uniſonous kind of melody, which he thought 
conſiſtent with the gravity and dignity of the ſervice to 

which it was to be applied. This prevails in the Ro- 

man church even at this day: it is known in Italy by 

the name of canto fermo; in France by that of plain 

chant ; and in Germany and moſt other countries by 

that of the cantus Gregorianus. Although no ſatisfactory 

account has been given of the ſpecific difference between 

the Ambroſian and Gregorian chants, yet all writers on 

this ſubje& agree in ſaying, that St Ambroſe only uſed 

the four authentie modes, and that the four plagal were 

afterwards added by St Gregory. Each of theſe had 

the ſame final, or key-note, as its relative authentic ; 

from which there is no other difference, than that the 

melodies in the four authentic or principal modes are 

generally confined within the compaſs of the eight 

notes above the key-note, and thoſe in the four plagal 

of relative modes, within the compaſs of the eight notes 

below the fifth of the key. See Mops. 

Ecceleſiaſtical writers ſeem unanimous in allowing 
that Pope Gregory, who began his pontificate in 590, 
collected the muſical fragments of ſuch ancient pſalms 
and hymns as the firſt fathers of the church had appro- 
ved and recommended to the firſt Chriſtians ; and that 
he ſelected, methodized, and arranged them in the or- 
der which was long continued at Rome, and ſoon 
adopted by the chief part of the weſtern church. Gre- 
gory is alſo ſaid to have baniſhed from the church the 
canto figurato, as too light and diſſolute; and it is add- 
ed, that his own chant was called canto fermo, from its 
gravity and ſimplicity. 

It has been long a received opinion, that the eccle- 
ſiaſtical tones were taken from the reformed modes of 
Ptolemy ; but Dr Burney obſerves, that it is difficult 
to diſcover any connection between them, except in 
their names ; for their number, upon examination, is 
not the ſame; thoſe of Ptolemy being feven, the ec- 
clefiaſtical eight; and indeed the Greek names given to 
the eccleſiaſtical modes do not agree with thoſe of Pto- 
lemy in the ſingle inſtance ot key, but with thoſe of 
higher antiquity. From the time of Gregory to that 
of Guido, there was no other diſtinction of keys than 
that of authentic and plagal z nor were any ſemitones 
uſed but thoſe from E to F, B to C, and occaſionally 
A to Bb. $5 | 

With reſpect to the muſic of the primitive church, it 

may 
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may be obſerved, that though it conſiſted in the ſingin 

of pſalms and hymns, yet it was performed in many dif- 
ferent ways ; ſometimes the pſalms were ſung by one 
perſon alone, whilſt the reſt attended in filence ; ſome- 
times they were ſung by the whole aſſembly ; ſometimes 
alternately, the congregation being divided into ſepa- 
rate choirs ; and ſometimes by one perſon, who repeated 
the firſt part of the verſe, the reſt joining in the cloſe of 
it. Of the four different methods of ſinging now reci- 
ted, the ſecond and third were properly diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of ſymphony and antiphony; and the latter was 
ſometimes called reſponſaria, in which women were al- 
lowed to join. St Ignatius, who, according to So- 
crates (lib. vi. cap. 8.), converſed with the apoſtles, is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been the firſt who ſuggeſted 
to the primitive Chriſtians in the Eaſt the method of 
ſinging hymns and pſalms alternately, or in dialogue; 
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the knowledge of the Roman chant. At length the ſuc- Service. 
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ceſſors of St Gregory, and of Auſtin his miſſionary, 
having eſtabliſhed a ſchool for eccleſiaſtical malic at Can- 
terbury, the reſt of the iſland was furniſhed with ma- 
ſters from that ſeminary. The choral ſervice was firit 
introduced in the cathedral church of Canterbury ; and 
till the arrival of Theodore, and his ſettlement in that 
ſee, the practice of it ſeems to have been confined to the 
churches of Kent ; but after that, it ſpread over the 
whole kingdom; and we meet with records of very 
ample endowments for the ſupport of this part of public. 
worſhip. This mode of religious worſhip prevailed iu 
all the European churches till the time of the Reforma- 
tion: the firſt deviation from it is that which followed 
the Reformation by Luther, who, being himſelf a lover 
of muſie, formed a liturgy, which was a muſical ſervice, 
contained in a werk entitled Pſalnodia, h. e. Cantica 


and the cuſtom ſoon prevailed in every place where /acra Yeteris Eecleſiæ ſelecta, printed at Norimberg in 


Chriſtianity was eſtablithed ; though Theodoret in his 
hiſtory (lib. ii. cap. 24.) tells us, that this manner of 
ſinging was fult practiſed at Antioch, It likewiſe ap- 
pears, that almoſt from the time when muſic was firſt 
introduced into the ſervice of the church, it was of two 
kinds, and conſiſted in a gentle inflection of the voice, 
which they termed plain ſong, and a more elaborate 
and artificial kind of muſic, adapted to the hymns and 
ſolemn offices contained in its ritual; and this diſtinc- 
tion has been maintained even to the preſent day. 
Although we find a very early diſtinction made be- 
tween the manner of ſinging the hymns and chanting 
the pſalms, it is, however, the opinion of the learned 
Martini, that the muſic of the firſt five or ſix ages of 
the church conſiſted chiefly in a plain and ſimple chant 
of uniſons and octaves, of which many fragments are 
ſtill remaining in the canto fermo of the Romiſh miſſals. 
For with reſpe& to muſic in parts, as it does not ap- 
pear, in theſe early ages, that either the Greeks or Ro- 
mans were in poſſeſhon of harmony or counterpoint, 
which has been generally aſcribed to Guido, a monk of 
Arezzo in Tuſcany, about the year 1022, though others 
have traced the origin of it to the eighth century, it is 
in vain to ſeek it in the church. The choral muſic, 
which had its riſe in the church of Antioch, and from 
thence ſpread through Greece, Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany, was brought into Britain by the ſingers who 
accompanied Auſtin the monk, when he came over, in 
the year 596, cbarged with a commiſſion to convert the 
inhabitants of that country to Chriſtianity. Bede tells 
us, that when Auſtin and the companions of his miſ- 
fion had their firſt audience of king Ethelbert, in the 
iſle of Thanet, they appoached him in proceſſion, ſing- 
ing litanies; and that afterwards, when they entered the 
city of Canterbury, they ſung a litany, and at the end 
of it Allelujah. But though this was the firſt time the 
Anglo- Saxons had heard the Gregorian chant, yet Bede 
| likewiſe tells us, that our Britiſh anceſtors had been in- 
ſtructed in the rites and ceremonies of the Gallican 
church by St Germanus, and heard him ſing Allelujah 
many years before the arrival of St Auſtin. In 680, 
John, precentor of St Peter's in Rome, was ſent over 
by pope Agatho to inſtru the monks of Weremouth 
in the art of ſinging; and he was prevailed upon to open 
ſchools for — muſic in other places in Northum- 
berland. Benedict Biſcop, the preceptor of Bede, Adrian 
the monk, and many others, contibuted to diſſeminate 


1553, and at Wittemberg in 1561. But Calvin, in his 
eſtabliſhment of a church at Geneva, reduced the whole 
of divine ſervice to prayer, preaching, and ſinging ; the 
latter of which he reſtrained. He excluded the offices 
of the antiphon, hymn, and motet, of the Romilh ſer- 
vice, with that artificial and elaborate muſic to which 
they were ſung ; and adopted only that plain metrical 
pſalmody, which is now in general uſe among the re- 
formed churches, and in the parochial churches of - 
Great Britain. For this purpoſe he made uſe of Marot's 
verſion of the Pſalms, and employed a muſician to ſet 
them to eaſy tunes only of one part. In 1553, he di- 
vided the Pſalms into pauſes or ſmall portions, and ap- 
pointed them to be ſang in churches. Soon after they 
were bound up with the Geneva catechiſm ; from which 
time the Catholics, who had been accuſtomed to fing 
them, were forbid the uſe of them, under a ſevere pe- 
nalty. Soon after the Reformation commenced in Eng- 
land, complaints were made by many of the dignified 
clergy and others of the intricacy and difficulty of the 
church-muſic of thoſe times: in conſequence of which 
it was once propoſed, that organs and curious ſinging 
ſhould be removed from the churches. Latimer in his 
dioceſe of Worceſter, went ſtill farther, and iſſued in- 
junctions to the prior and convent of St Mary, forbid- 
ding in their ſervice all manner of ſinging. In the reign 
of Edward VI. a commiſſion was granted to eight bi- 
ſhops, eight divines, eight civilians, and eight common 
lawyers, to compile a body of ſuch eceleſiaſtical laws as 
ſhould in future be obſerved throughout the realm. The 
reſult of this compilation was a work firſt publiſhed by 
Fox the martyrologiſt, in 1571, and afterwards in 1640, 
under the title of Reformatio Leg um Ecelgſiaſticarum. 
Theſe 32 commiſſioners, inſtead of reprobating church. 
mulic, merely condemned figurative and operoſe mu- 
ſic, or that kind of finging which abounded with 
fugues, reſponſive paſſages, and a commixture of various 
and intricate proportions ; which, whether extemporary 
or written, is by muſicians termed deſcant. However, 
notwithitanding the objections againſt choral muſic, and 
the practice of ſome of the reformed churches, the com- 
pilers of the Engliſh liturgy in 1548, and the king him- 
ſelf, determined io retain mulical ſervice, Accordingly 
the ſtatute 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 1. though it contains 
no formal obligation on the clergy, or others, to uſe or 
join in either vocal or inſtrumental muſie in the common 
prayer, does clearly recogniſe the practice of ſinging 1 
: an 


e | tinues, with ſcarce any variation, to be the rule for cho- 
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Service and in leſs than two years aſter the compiling of King 


Edward's liturgy, a formula was compoſed, which con- 


ral ſervice even at this day. The author-of this work 
was John Marbecke, or Marbeike ; and it was printed 
by Richard Grafton, in 1550, under the title of the 
Book of Common Prayer, noted. Queen Mary labour- 
ed to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh choral ſiervice ; but the ac- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth was followed by the act of unifor- 


mity; in conſequence of which, and of the queen's in-' 


junctions, the Book of Common Prayer, noted by Mar- 
becke, was conſidered as the general formula of choral 
ſervice. In 1550, another muſical ſervice, with ſome 
additions and improvements, was printed by John Day; 
and in 1565, another collection of offices, with muſical 
notes. Many objeQions were urged by Cartwright and 
other Puritans againſt the form and manner of cathe- 
dra! ſervice, to which Hooker replied in his Eeeleſiaſti- 
cal Polity, In 1664, the ſtatues of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, for uniformity in the Common Prayer, were 
repealed ; and the Directory for Public Worſhip, which 
allows only of the ſinging of pſalms, eſtabliſhed. _ But 
upon the reſtoration of Charles II. choral ſervice was 
again revived, and has ſince uniformly continued. See 
on this ſubject Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. i. 
P. 404. vol. ii. p. 264. vol. iii. p. 58—468, &c. vol. 
1. p 44——=$47- 

Sxxrick-Tree. See SORBUS., 

SERVITES, a religious order in the church of 
Rome, founded about the year 1233, by ſeven Floren- 
tine merchants, who, with rhe approbation of the biſhop 
of Florence, renounced the world, and lived together in 
a religious community on mount Senar, two leagnes 
irom that city. 

SERVITOR, in che univerſity of Oxford, a ſtu- 
dent who attends on another for his maintenance and 
learning. See S1zAR., 

SERVITUDE, the condition -of a ſervant, or ra- 
ther ſlave. | 

Under the declenſion of the Roman empire, a new 
kind of ſervitude was introduced, different from that of 
the ancient Romans : it conſiſted in leaving the lands of 
ſubjugated nations to the firſt owners, upon condition 
of certain rents, and ſervile offices, to be paid in ac- 
knowledgment. Hence the names of ſervi cenſiti, a- 
ſcriptiti and addicti glebe ; fome whereof were taxable 
at the reaſonable diſcretion of the lord ; others at a 
certain rate agreed on ; and others were mainmortable, 
who, having no legitimate children, could not make a 
will to above the value of five pence, the lord being 
heir of all the reſt; and others were prohibited marry- 
ing, or going to live out of the lordſhip. Moſt of theſe 
ſervices exiſted lately in France; but they were long 
ago aboliſhed in England. Such, however, was the ori- 
ginal of our tenures, &c. See SLAVE, 

SEtrvITUDE, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
Sc. ix. 

SERVIUS (Maurus Honoratus) a celebrated gram- 
marian and critic of antiquity, who flouriſhed about the 


time of Arcadius and Honorius; now chiefly known 


by his Commentaries on Virgil. There is alſo extant 
a piece of Servius upon the feet of verſes and the quan- 
tity of ſyllables, called Centimetrum. 

SERUM; a thin, tranſparent, ſaltiſu liquor, which 
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makes a conſiderable part of the maſs of blood. See 
Au Aroux, n? 126. and Boon, -- 
SESAMOIDEA oss, certain ſmall bones 
what reſembling the ſeeds of ſeſamum, whence their 
name. They are placed at the under part of the bones 
of the laſt joints of the fingers and toes.” K 
SESAMUM, ou onA, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the claſs of didynamia, and to 
the order of angioſpermia; and in che natural ſy ſ- 
tem ranging under the zoth order, Laride. The ca- 
lyx is divided into five parts. - The corolla is cam- 
panulated, the tube of which is nearly the length of 
the calyx; the throat is inflated, and very large; the 
border is divided into five parts, four .of -which are 
ſpreading and nearly equal; the fifth is the loweſt and 
largeſt. There are four filaments, and the rudiments of 
a fifth. The ſtigma is lanceolated, and the capſule has 
ſour cells. There are only two ſpecies, the orienta/c 
and indicum. 1. 'The orientale has ovate, oblong, entire 
leaves. It is an annual, and grows naturally on the coaſt 
of Malabar and in the iſland of Ceylon; rifing with 
an herbaceous four-cornered ſtalk, two feet high, ſend- 
ing out a few (ſhort: ſide-branches ; the leaves are ob- 
long, oval, a little hairy, and ſtand oppoſite. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they are 
ſmall, of a dirty white colour, ſhaped ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the fox-glove. After the flowers are paſt, 
the germen turns to an oval acute - pointed capſule with 
four cells, filled with oval compreſſed feeds, which ri- 
pen in autumn. 2. The indicum, with trifid lower 
leaves grows naturally in India: this is alſo an annual 
plant; the ſtalk riſes taller than that of the former; the 
lower leaves are cut into three parts, which is the only 
difference between them. 7's 
The firſt ſort is frequently-cultivated in all the eaſt 
ern countries, and alſo in Africa, as a pulſe; and of 
late years the ſeeds have been introduced into Carolina 
by the African negroe:, where they fucceed extremely 
well, The inhabitants of that country make an oil 
from the ſeed, Which will keep good many years, 
without having any rancid ſmell or taſte, but in two 
years become quite mild; ſo that when the warm 
taſte of the ſeed, which is in the oil when firſt: drawn, 
is worn off, they uſe it as a falad-oil, and for all the 
purpoſes of ſweet oil. - The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 
uſed by the negroes for food; which ſeeds they parch 
over the fire, and then mix them with water, and ſtew 
other ingredients with them, which makes an hearty 
food. Sometimes a ſort of pudding is made of theſe 
ſeeds, in the ſame manner as with millet or rice, and 
is by ſome perſons eſteemed, but is rarely uſed for theſe 
purpoſes in Europe. 
Carolina. In England theſe plants are preſerved in bo- 
tanic gardens as curioſities, Their ſeeds muſt be ſown 
in the ſpring upon a hot bed; and when the plants are 
come vp, they mult be tranſplanted into a freſh hot-bed 
to bring them forward, After they have acquired a 
tolerable degree of ſtrength, they ſhould be planted into 
pots, and plunged into another hot-bed, managing 
them as hath been directed for amaranths; for if theſe 
plants are not thus brought forward in the former part 
of the ſummer, they will not produce good feeds in 


this country. | 


From nine pounds of this ſeed which came ſrom Ca- 
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rolina; there were upwards of two quarts of oil drawn, 
which is as. great a quantity as hath been obtained from 
any vegetable whatever. This might occaſion its be- 
ing called the oily grain. 

SESE LI, mzapow $AX1FRAGE, in botany : A ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and 
to the order of digynia; and in the natural ſyſtem 
ranging under the 45th order, Unlellatæ. The umbels 
are globular; the involuerum conſiſts of one or two 
leaflets ; the fruit is egg-ſhaped and ſtreaked. There 


are 11 ſpecies, the pimpinelloidet, montanum, glaucum, an- 


nuum, ammoides, tortuoſum, turbith, hyppomarathrum, py- 
reneum, ſaxifragum, and' clatum. The montanum grows 
naturally in France and Italy; the glaucam is a native 
of France; the ammoides and tortuoſum grow in the 
ſouth of Europe ; and the hyppomarathrum is a native 
of Auſtria. 

SESOSTRIS, . king of Egypt. 

68. 
? SESQ UI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and 
a half; which, joined with altera, terza, guarta, &c. is 
much uſed in the Italian muſic to expreſs a kind of ra- 
tios, particularly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. 

 Sx8901-Alterate, in geometry and arithmetic, is a ra- 
tio between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where 
one of them contains the other once, with the addition 
of a half. 

Thus 6 and 9g are in a ſeſqui- alterate ratio; fince 
9 contains 6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over; 
and 20 and 3o are in the ſame; as zo contains 20, 
and half 20 or 10. | 

$zs2v1-Duplicate ratio, is when of two terms the great- 
er contains the leſs twice, and half the leſs remains ; as 
15 and 6; 50 and 20. 

Szs9v1-Tertional proportion, is when any number or 
quantity contains another once and one third, 

SESSILE, among botaniſts. See BoTaxy. 
SESSION, in general, denotes each fitting or aſſem- 
bly of a council, &c. 

Szs810wn of Parliament, is the ſeaſon or ſpace from its 
meeting to its prorogation. See PARLIAMENT. 

Kirk-Szs810w, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical court 
in Scotland. See K:xx-Seffion. 

Sessions for weights and meaſures. In London, 
four juſtices from among the mayor, recorder, and al- 
dermen (of whom the mayor or recorder is to þe one), 
may hold a ſeſſion to inquire into the offences of ſelling 
by falſe weights and meaſures, contrary to the ſtatutes ; 
and to receive indictments, punilh offenders, &c. Char. 


See Ecver, p. 


king Charles I. 


Court of Sxss10n. See Law, Part III. Sect. ii. 

Court of Quarter Sts8510ns8, aa Englith court that muſt 
be held in every county once in every quarter of a year ; 
which, by ſtatute 2 Hen, V. c. 4. is appointed to be in 
the firſt week after Michaelmas-day, the firſt week aſter 


the epiphany, the firſt week after the cloſe of Eaſter, 


and in the week after the tranſlation of St Thomas the 
martyr, or the 5th of July. It is held before two or 
more juſtices of the peace, one of which muſt be of the 
quorum. 'The juriſdiction of this court, by 34 Edw. 
III. c. 1. extends to the trying and determining all fe- 
lonies and treſpaſſes whatſoever: though they ſeldom, 
if ever, try any greater offence than ſmall felonies with- 
in the benefit of clergy ; their commiſſion providing, 


that if any caſe of difficulty ariſes, they ſhall not pro- .us, ſay they, was an adjettive, and ſignified as e 
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of the other. 
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ceed to judgment, but in the preſence of one of the 
juſtices of the courts of king's-bench or common-pleas, 
or one of the judges of — and therefore murders, 
and other capital felonies, are uſually remitted for a 
more ſolemn trial to the afſizes. They cannot alſo try 
any new-created offence, without expreſs power given 
them by the ſtatute which creates it. But there are 
many offences and particular matters which, by parti- 
cular ſtatutes, belong properly to this juriſdiction, and 
ought to be proſecuted in this court; as, the ſrmall- 
er miſdemeanors againſt the public or cemmonwealth, 
not amounting to felony ; and eſpecially offences relat- 
ing to the game, highways, alchouſes, baſtard children, 
the ſettlement and provition for the poor, vagrants, fer- 
vants wages, and Popith recuſants. Some of theſe are 
proceeded upon by indictment: others in a ſummany 
way, by motion, and order therenpon ; which order 
may tor the moſt part, unleſs guarded againſt by parti- 
cular ſtatutes, be removed into the court of king's- bench 
by writ of certiorari facias, and be there either quaſhed 
or confirmed. The records or rolls of the ſeſſions are 
committed to the cuſtody of a ſpecial officer, denomi- 
nated cuffos rotulorum, who is always a juſtice of the 
quorum ; and among them of the quorum (ſaith Lam- 
bard) a man for the moſt part eſpecially picked out, 
either for wiſdom, countenance, or credit. 
nation of the cao rotulorum {who is the principal offi- 
cer in the county, as the lord-lieutenant is chief in mi- 
litary command) is by the king's ſign· manual: and to 
him the nomination of the clerk of the peace belongs; 
which office he is expreſsly forbidden to ſell for mo- 
ney. | 

In moſt corporation-towns there are quarter-ſeHions 
kept before jultices of their own, within their reſpec- 
tive limits; which have exactly the ſame authority as 
the general quarter-ſefſions of the county, except in a 
very few inftances; one of the moſt conſiderable of 
which is the matter of appeals from orders of removal 
of the poor, which, though they be from the orders of 
corporation-juſtices, muſt be to the ſeſſions of the coun- 
ty, by ſtatute 8 and 9 W. III. c. 30. In both corpo- 
rations and counties at large, there is ſometimes kept a 
ſpecial or petty ſeſſion, by a few juſtices, for diipatch- 
ing ſmaller buſineſs in the neighbourhood between the 
times of the general ſeſſions; as for licenſing alehouſes, 
paſſing che account of parilh-officers, and the like. 

SESTERCE, SesTErTIRUS, a ſilver coin, in uſe a. 
mong the ancient Romans, called alſo fimply umm, 
and ſometimes nummus ſeftertius. The ſeſtertius was the 
fourth part of the denarius, and originally contained two 
aſſes and a half. It was at firſt denoted by LLS; the 
two L's ſignifying two librz, and the S half. But the 
librarii, aſterwards converting the two L's into an , 
expreſſed the ſeſtertius by HS. The word /efteriius was 
firit mtroduced by way of abbreviation for /emiftertins, 
which ſignifies two, and a half of a third, or, literally, 
only halt a third ; for in exprefling halt a third, it was 
underitood that there were two betore. 

Some authors make two kinds of ſeſterces; the lei: 
called fe/tertius, in the maſculine gender; and the great 
one, called /e/tertivm, in the neuter : the firſt, that we 
have already deſcribed ; the latter containing a thouſand 
Others will have any ſuch diſtinction ot 
at and little ſeſterces unknown to the Romans ; e- 


bins, 


The nomi- 


Seſlion, 
Seſterce. 
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as in guingukginta ſeftertium, or ſeftertia, it was only by 
way of — of and — — always underſtood 
centena, millia, &c. 

This matter has been accurately ſtated by Mr Raper, 
in the following manner. The ſubſtantive to which 
ſeſtertius referred, is either as or pondus ; and ſeftertius as 
is two afles and a half; ſeftertium pondus, two pondera 
and a half, or two hundred and fifty denarii When 
the denarius paſſed for ten aſſes, the ſeſtertius of two aſſes 
and a half was a quarter of it ; and the Romans conti- 
nued to keep their accounts in theſe ſeſterces long after 
the denarius paſſed for ſixteen aſſes ; till, growing rich, 
they found it more convenient to reckon by quarters of 
the denarius, which they called nummi, and nſed the 
words nummus and ſeſtertius indifferently, as ſynonymous 
terms, and ſometimes both together, as /eftertius num- 
mut; in which cafe the word ſeftertius, having loſt its 
original ſignification, was uſed as a ſubſtantive ; for /e/- 
tertius nummus was not two nummi and a half, but a 
ſingle nummus of four afſes. They called any fum un- 
der two thouſand ſeſterces ſo many /eftertii in the maſcu- 
line gender; two thouſand ſeſterces they called duo or 
bina ſeſtertia, in the neuter, ſo many quarters making 
five hundred denarii, which was twice the ſeſtertium; 
and they ſaid dena, vicena, &c. ſeflertia, till the ſum a- 
mounted to a thouſand ſeſtertia, which was a million of 
ſeſterces. But, to avoid ambiguity, they did not uſe the 
neuter /e/tertium in the ſingular number, when the whole 
ſum amounted to no more than a thouſand ſeſterces, or 
one ſeſtertium, They called a million of ſeſterces decres 
 nummilm, or decies ſelertium, for decies centena millia num- 
morum, Or ſeſt:riiorum (in the maſculine gender), omit- 
ring centena millia for the ſake of brevity. They like- 
wiſe called the ſame ſum decies ſeſtertium (in the neuter 
gender) for decies centies ſeſtertium omitting centies for 
the ſame reaſon ; or ſimply decies, omitting centena millia 
ſeftertiam, or centies ſeflertium ; and with the numeral ad- 
verbs decies, vicies, centics, millies, and the like, either 
centena millia or centies was always underſtood. Tbeſe 
were their moſt uſual forms of expreſſion ;z though for 
Bina, dena, vicena ſeflertia, they frequently ſaid bina, dena, 
wvicena millia nummdm. If the conſular denarius contain- 
ed 60 troy grains of fine ſilver, it was worth ſomewhat 
more than eight-pence farthing and a half ſterling; and 
the as, of 16 to the denarius, a little more than a half- 
penny. To reduce the ancient ſeſterces of two aſſes and 
a half, when the denarius paſſed for 16, to pounds ſter- 
ling, multiply the given number by 5454, and cut off 
ſix figures on the right hand for decimals. To reduce 
nummi ſeſtertii, or quarters of the denarius, to pounds 
ſterling ; if the given ſum be conſular. money, multiply 
it by 8727, and cut off fix figures on the right hand for 
decimals ; but for imperial money diminiſh the ſaid pro- 
duct by one-eigh:h of itſelf, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. 
part ii. art. 48. 

To be qualified for a Roman knight, an eſtate of 
427,000 ſeſterces was required; and for a ſenator, of 
doc co. | 

Authors alſo mention a copper /efter:e, worth about 
one-third of a penny Englith, 

SxsTFRCE, or ſcflertius, was alſo uſed by the ancients 
for a thing containing two wholes and an half of ano- 
ther, as as was taken tor any whole or integer. 
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8ferce. ius, or two affes and a half; and when uſed in the plural, 


—_— Er. | 
SESTOY, a noted fortreſs of European Tarkey, fl. 
tuated at the entrance of the Helleſpont or Dardanelles, 


24 miles ſouth-weſt of . 98 This place is famous 
— the loves of Hzzo and Leanne, ſung by the poet 
uſzus, ' 


SESUVIUM, in botany a genus of plants belong 


ing to the claſs of ĩcoſandria, and to the order of trigy- 
nia. The calyx is coloured and divided into five parts; 
there are no petals ; the capſule is egg-ſhaped, three. 
celled, opening horizontally, about the middle, and con- 
taining many ſeeds, There is only one ſpecies, the portu- 
lacaſtrum, parſlane-leaved ſeſuvian, which is a native of 
the Weſt Indies. | f 

SET, or SsTs, a term uſed by the farmers and gar- 
deners to expreſs the young plants of the white thorn 
and other fhrubs, with which they uſe to raiſe their 
quick or quick-ſet hedges. The white thorn is the beſt 
of all trees for this purpoſe ; and, under proper regula- 
tions, its ſets ſeldom fail of anſwering the farmer's utmoſt 
expectations. ua | 

Ser- ef, in law, is an act whereby the defendant ac- 
knowledges the juſtice of the plaintiff's demand on the 
one hand; but, on the other, ſets up a demand of his 
own, to counterbalance that of the plaintiff, either in 
the whole, or in part: as, if the plaintiff ſues for-10 l. 
due on a note of hand, the defendant may ſet off 91. 
due to himſelf for merchandiſe ſold to the plaintiff; 
and, in caſe he pleads ſuch ſet-off, muſt pay the remain- 
ing balance into court. This anſwers very nearly to 
the 7 or ſtoppage of the civil law, and depends 
upon the ſtatutes 2 Geo. II. cap. 22. and 8 Geo. II. 
Cap. 2 

SETACEOUS worm, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given by Dr Liſter to that long and ſlender water- 
worm, which ſo much reſembles a horſe-hair, that it 
has been ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be an animated hair 
of that creature. Theſe creatures, ſuppoſed to be living 
hairs, are a peculiar ſort of inſects, which are bred and nou- 
riſhed within the bodies of other inſects, as the worms of 
the ichneumon flies are in the bodies of the caterpillars. 

Aldrovand deſcribes the creature, and tells us it was 
unknown to the ancients ; but called /zta aguatica, and 
vermis ſetarius, by the moderns, either from its figure 
reſembling that of a hair, or from the ſuppoſition — its 
once having been the bair of ſome animal. We gene 
rally ſuppoſe it, in the imaginary ſtate of the hair, to 
have belonged to a horſe; but the Germans ſay it was 
once the hair of a calf, and call it by a name ſignifying 
vitulus aquaticus, or the © water calf.” 

Albertus, an author much reverenced by the common 
people, has declared that this animal is generated of 
a hair; and adds, that any hair thrown into ſtanding 
water, will, in a very little time, obtain life and motion. 
Other authors have diſſented from this opinion, and ſup- 
poſed them generated of the fibrous roots of , water- 
plants; and others, of the parts of graſshoppers fallen 
into the water. This laſt opinion is rejected by Al- 
drovand as the molt improbable of all. Standing and 
foul waters are moſt plentifully ſtored with them; but 
they are ſometimes found in the cleareſt, and pureſt 
ſprings, and ſometimes out of the water, on the leaves 
of trees and plants, as on the fruit-trees in our gardens, 
and the elms in hedges. They are from three to five 
inches long, of the thickneſs of a large hair; and are 
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the tailis:white on every part. 


3 SETH;:the third ſon of Adam, the father of Enos, 


was born 3894 B. C. and lived 912 years. | 

SETHIANS, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics ; 
ſo called becauſe they paid divine worthip to Seth, 
whom they looked upon to be Jeſas Chriſt the ſon of 
God, but who was made by a third divinity, and ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the two families of Abel and 
Cain, which bad been deſtroyed by the deluge. Theſe 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the ſecond century; and 
as they were addicted to all forts of debauchery, they 
did not want followers ; and continued in Egypt above 
200 years. 

SETIMO, a town of Italy, in the province of Pied- 
mont, ſituated on the river Po, eight miles north of 
Turin. | 

SETON, in ſurgery, a few horſe hairs, ſmall threads, 
or large packthread; drawn —_— the ſkan, chiefly 
the neck, by means of a large needle or probe, with a 
view to reſtore or preſerve health. 

We find by experience, that ſetons are very uſeful in 
catarrhs, inflammations, and other diforders, particu- 
larly thoſe-of the eyes, as a- gutta ſerena, cataract, and 
incipient ſuffuſion; to theſe we may add intenſe head- 
achs, with ſtupidity, drowlineis, epilepſies, and even 
the apoplexy itſelf. | 

SETTEE; in ſea-language, a veſſel very common in 
the Mediterranean with one deck and a very long and 
ſharp- prow. They carry ſome two maſts, ſome three, 
without top-maſts. "They have generally two maſts, 
equipped with triangular ſails, commonly called /ateer 
ſails. The leaſt of them are of 60 tuns burden. They 
ſerve to tranſport cannon and proviſions far ſhips of war 
and the like. "Theſe veſſels are peculiar to the Medi- 
terranean ſea, and are uſually navigated by Italians, 
Greeks, or- Mahometans. | 

SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdrawing of a ſtar 
or planet, or its ſinking below the horizon. Aſtrono- 
mers and poets make three different kinds of ſetting of 
the ſtars, viz. the Cos ical, Acronycal, and HELi- 
ac. See theſe articles. 

SETTING, in the ſea -· language. Po ſet the land or 
the tun by the compaſs, is to obſerve how the land 
bears on any point of the compaſs, or on what point 
of che compaſs the fun is. Alſo when two ſhips ſail in 
ſight of one another, to mark on what point the chaſed 
bears, is termed /etting the chaſe by the compaſs. 

SETTING, among ſportſmen, a term uied to expreſs 
the manner of taking partridges by means of a dog 
paculiarly trained to that purpoſe, See SrootiNnG. 

Aer or SETTLEMENT, in Britiſh hiſtory, a 
name given to the ſtatute 12 and 13 W. III. cap. 2. 
whereby the crown was limited to his preſent majeſty's 
illuſtrious houſe ; and ſome new proviſions were added, 
at the ſame fortunate era, for better ſecuring their 
religion, laws, and liberties. which the ſtatute | worn 
to be the birthright of the people of England, accord- 
ing to the ancient doctrine of the common law. 

SEVENTH, in muſic, an interval called by the 
Greeks heptachordon. See InTexvaL. 

SEVERANCE in law, the ſingling or ſevering two 
or more that join or are joined in the ſame writ or ac- 
tion. As if two join in a wit, de libertate probanda, 
and the one be afterwards nonfuited ; here feverance is 
Vor. XVII. 
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permitted, fo as notwithſtanding the nonſuit of the c ne, 
the other may ſeverally proceed. 


There is alſo ſeverance of the tenants in afſize ; when 
one, two, or more diſſeiſees appear upon the writ, and 


not the other. And ſeverance in debt, where two exe- 
cutors are named plaintiffs, and the one refutes to pro- 
ſecute. We alſo meet with ſeverance of ſummons, ſe- 
verance in attaints, &c.. An eſtate in joint tenancy may 
be ſevered and deſtroyed by deſtroying any of its uni- 
ties. 1. That of time, which reſpects only the original 
commencement of the joint eſtate, cannat indeed. (being 
now part) be affected by any ſubſequent traaſaQion. 
But, 2. 'The joint-tenants eſtate may be deſtroyed with- 
out any alienation, by merely diſuniting their poſſeſſion. 
3. The jointare may be deſtroyed, by deltroying the uni- 
ty of title. And, 4. By deſtroying the unity ot intereſt. 

SEVERIA, a province of the Ruſſian empire, with 
the title of a duchy, bounded on. the north by Smo- 
lenſko and Muſcovy, on the eaſt by Vorotinſbi and 
the country of the Coſſacks, on the ſouth by the ſame, 
and on the welt by Zernegovia. It is a country over- 
run with woods, and on, the ſouth part is a foreſt of 
great length. Novogrodec, or Novogorod, is the ca- 
pital town. 

ST SEVERINA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in Lower Calabria, with an arch- 
bilhop's ſee. It is very. well fortified, and ſeated on 
a craggy- rock, on the river Neeto; in E. Long. 17. 
14. N. Lat. 39. 15. 

SEVERINO, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the Marche of Anconia, with a 
biſhop's ſee. It has fine vineyards, and is ſcated be- 
tween two hills on the river. Petenza, in E. Long. 
13. 6. N. Lat. 43. 16. 

SEVERN, a river which riſes near Plimlimmon- 
Hall in Montgomeryſhire, and before it enters Shrop- 
ſhire receives about 30 ſtreams, and paſſes down to 
Laudring, where it receives the Morda, that flows. 
from Oſweſtry. When it arrives at Monford, it re- 
ceives the river Mon, paſſing on to Shrewſbury, which 
it almoſt ſurrounds, then to Bridgeworth ; afterwards. 
it runs through the ſkirts of Staffordſhire, enters Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and paſſes by Worceſter ; then. it runs to 
Tewkeſbury, where it joins the Avon, and from thence 
to Glouceſter, keeping a north-weſterly courſe, till it 
falls into the Briſtol Channel. It begins to be naviga- 
ble for boats at Welchpool, in Montgomeryſhire, and 
takes in ſeveral other rivers in its courſe, beſides thoſe. 
already mentioned, and is the ſecond in England. By 
the late inland navigation, it has communication with 
the rivers Merſey, Dee, Ribble, Ouſe, Trent, Der- 
went, Humber, Thames, Avon, &c. which naviga- 
tion, including its windings, extends above 500 miles 
in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Vork, Lan- 
caſter, Weſtmoreland, Cheſter, Stafford, Warwick, 
Leiceſter, Oxford, Worceſter, &. A canal from 
Stroud-Water, a branch of the Severn, to join the 
Thames, has lately been undertaken, by which great 
undertaking of conveying a tunnel 16 feet high and 16 
feet wide, under Sapperton-Hill and Hayley-Wood 
(very. high ground), for two miles and a quarter in 
length, through a very hard rock, lined and arched 
with brick, is entirely completed, and boats paſſed 
through it the 2: of May 1789. By this opening, 
a communication is made between the river Severn at 
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continued over the Thames near Ingleſham, into deep 
water in the Thames below gt John - Bridge, and ſo to 
Oxford, &c. and London, for conveyance. of coals, 
goods, &c. It is now navigable from the Severn to 
Themsford, by way of Stroud, Cirenceſter, Crick- 
lade, &c. being filled with water for that purpoſe near 
40 miles. | 

SEVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient Latin poet of 
the Auguſtan age; whoſe na, together with a frag- 
ment De morte Ciceronis, were publiſhed, with notes 
and a proſe interpretation, by Le Clerc, 12mo, Am- 
ſterdam, 1703. They were before inferted among the 
Calale&a Virgilii publiſhed by Scaliger ; whoſe notes, 
with others, Le Clerc has received among his own. 

Severus (Septimus), a Roman emperor, who bas 
been ſo much admired for his military talents, that 
ſome have called him the moſt warlike 'of the Roman 
emperors. As a monarch he was cruel, and it has been 
oblerved that he never did an act of humanity or for- 
gave a fault, In his diet he was temperate, and he 
always ſhowed himſelf an open enemy to. pomp and 


ſplendor. He loved the appellation of a man of let- g 


ters, and he even compoſed an hiſtory of his own reign, 
which ſome have praiſed for its correctueſs and veracity. 
However cruel Severus may appear in his puniſhments 
and in his revenge, many have endeavoured to exculpate 
him, and obſerved that there was need of ſeverity in 
an empire where the morals were ſo corrupted, and 
where no leſs than 3000 perſons were accuſed of adultery 
during the ſpace of 17 years. Of him, as of Auguſtus, 
ſome were fond to ſiy, that it would have been better 


for the world if he had never been born, or had never. 


died. See Romer, no 372. | | 

Serko Wall, in Britiſh topography, the fourth 
and laſt barrier erected by the Romans againſt the in- 
ourſions of the North Britons. See the articles Apzi- 


AN, and AvToninus's Wall. 
We learn from ſeveral hints in the Roman hiſtorians, 


that the country between the walls of Hadrian and 


Antoninus continued to be a ſcene of perpetual war 
and ſubje& of contention between the Romans and Bri- 
tons, from the beginning of the reign of Commodus 
to the arrival of the emperor Septimius Severus in Bri- 
tain, A. D. 206. This laſt emperor having ſubdued 
the Mzatz, and repulſed the Caledonians, determined 
to ere& a ſtronger and more impenetrable barrier than 
any of the former, againſt their future incurſions. 
Though neither Dio nor Herodian make any men- 
tion of a wall built by Severus in Britain for the pro- 
tection of the Roman province, yet we have abundant 
evidence from other writers of equal authority, that be 
really built ſuch a wall. He fortified Britain (ſays 
Spartian) with a wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea 
to ſea ; which is the greateſt glory of his reign. After 
the wall was finiſhed, he retired to the next ſtation 
(York), not only a conqueror, but the founder of an 
eternal peace.” To the ſame purpoſe, Aurelius Victor 
and Orofius, to fay nothing of Eutropius and Caſſiodo- 
Tus : Having repelled the enemy in Britain, he for- 
tified the country, which was ſuited to that purpoſe, 
with a wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea to fea.” — 
« Seyerus drew a great ditch, and built a ſtrong wall, 
fortified with ſeveral turrets, from ſea to ſea, to protect 
that part of the iſland which he had recovered from 
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the yet unconquered nations.” As che reſidence of the 
emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four years, it 
is probable that the two laſt of them were employed in 


building this wall; according to which account, ; 
* D. 7 and Failed A. D. 210. * 
| is wall of Severus was built nearly on the ſame 
tract with Hadrian's rampart, at the diſtance only of a 
few pace: north. The length of this wall, from Couſing 
houſe near the mouth of the river Tyne on the eaſt, to 
Boulneſs on the Solway frith on the weſt, bath been 
found, from two actual menſurations, to be little mor « 
than 68 Engliſh miles, and a little leſs than 94 Roman 
miles. To the north of the wall was a broad and deep 
ditch, the original dimenſions of which cannot now be 
aſcertained, 4 it ſeems to have been larger than that 
of Hadrian. The wall itſelf, which ſtood on the ſouth 
brink of the ditch, was built of free · ſtone, and where 
the foundation was not good, it is built on piles of 
oak; the interſtices between the two faces of this wall 
are filled with broad thin ſtones, placed not perpendicu- 
larly, but obliquely on their edges ; the running mortar 
or cement was then poured upon them, which, by its 
reat ſtre and tenacity, bound the whole together, 
and made it firm as a rock. But though theſe mate- 
rials are ſufficieatly known, it is not eaſy to gueſs where 
they were procured, for many parts of the wall are a: 
a great diſtance from any quarry of free ſtone; and, 
though ſtone of another kind was within reach, yet it 
does not appear to have been anywhere uſed. The 
height of this wall was 12 feet beſides the parapet, and 
its breadth 8 feet, according to Bede, who lived only at 
a ſmall diſtance from the al end of it, and in whoſe time 
it was almoſt quite entire in many places. Such was the 
wall erected by the command and under the direction of 
the emperor Severus in the north of England ; and, 
conſidering the length, breadth, height, and ſolidity, 
it was certainly a work of great magnificence and pro- 
digious labour. But the wall itſelf was but a part, and 
not the moſt extraordinary part, of this work. The 
great number and different kinds of fortreſſes which 
were built along the line of it for its defence, and the 
military ways with which it was attended, are ſtill more 
worthy of our admiration, and come now to be de- 
ſcribed. | 

The fortreſſes which were erected along the line of 
Severus's wall tor its defence, were of three different 
kinds, and three different degrees of ſtrength ; and 
were called by three different Latin words, which may 
be tranſlated /lations, caſtles, and turrets, Of each of 
theſe in their order. 

The flationes, ſtations, were ſo called from their ſta- 
bility and the ſtated reſidence of garriſons. They 
were alſo called caſlra, which hath been converted into 
chefires, a name which many of them {till bear. Theſe 
were by far the largelt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt magnificent 
oi the fortreſſes which were built upon the wall, and 
were deſigned for the head-quarters of the cohorts of 
troops which were placed there in garriſon, and from 
whence detachments were ſent iuto the adjoining caſtles 
and turrets. Theſe ſtations, as appears from the veſ- 
tiges of them which are {till viſible, were not all exact- 
ly of the ſame figure nor of the ſame dimenſions ; fome 
of them being exactly ſquares, and others oblong, and 
ſome of them a little larger than others. Theſe varia- 


tions were no doubt occaſicned by the difference of ti 
| tuation 
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„ tuation and ather circumſtances, The ſtations were of them which are ſtill viſible, were exact ſquares of Severes. 
66 feet every way. They were fortified on every ſide 


wow fortified with deep ditches and r walls, the wall 


itſelf coinciding with and forming the north wall of 
each ſtation. "Wirhin the ſtations were lodgings for the 
officers and ſoldiers in garriſon ; the ſmalleſt of them 


being ſufficient to contain a cohort, or 600 men. 


Without the walls of each ſtation was a town, inhabit- 
ed by labourers, artificers, and others, both Romans 
and Britons, who choſe to dwell under the protection 
of theſe fortreſſes. Ihe number of the ſtations upon 
the wall was exactly 18 and if they had been placed 
at equal diſtances, the interval between every two of 
them would have been four miles and a few paces: but 
the intervention of rivers, marſhes, and mountains; the 
conveniency of ſituations for ſtrength, proſpect, and 
water; and many other circumſtances to us unknown, 
determined them to place theſe ſtations at unequal diſ- 
tances. The ſituation which was always choſen by the 
Romans, both here and everywhere elſe in Britain 
where they could obtain it, was the gentle declivity of 

a hill, near a river, and facing the meridian ſun. Such 
was the ſituation of the far greateſt part of the ations 
on this wall. In general, we may obſerve, that the 
| ſtations ſtood thickeſt near the two ends and in the 
middle, probably becauſe the danger of invaſion was 
greateſt in theſe places. But the reader will form a 
_ clearer idea of the number of theſe ſtations, their La- 
tin and Engliſh games, their ſituation and diſtance from 
one another, by inſpeQing the following table, than we 
can give him with equal brevity in any other way. The 
firſt column contains the number of the ſtation, reckon- 
ing from eaſt to welt ; the ſecond contains its Latin, 
and the third its Engliſh name; and the three laſt its 
diſtance from the next ſtation to the welt of it, in miles, 
furlongs, and chains, | 


Euglith Name. 


= 
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Latin Name. 
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Couſin's-houſe 
Newcaſtle 
Benwell hill 
Rutcheſter 
Halton-cheſters 
Walwick-cheſters 
Carrawburgh 
Houſeſteeds 
Little Cheſters 
Great Cheſters 
Carrvoran 
Burdoſwald 
Cambeck 
Watcheroſs 
Stanwix 

Brugh 
Brumbrugh 
Boulneſs 


Length of the wall 


Segedunum 
Pons li 
Condercum 
Vindobala 
Hunnum 
Cilurnam 
Procolitia 
Borcovicus 
Vindolana 
Eſica 
Magna 
Amboglanna 
Petriana 
Aballaba 
Congavata 
Axelodunum 
Gabroſentum 
Tunnocelum 
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The caftella, or caſtles, were the ſecond kind of for- 
tifications which were built along the line of this wall 
for its defence. Theſe caſtles were neither fo large 
nor ſtrong as the ſtations, but much more numerous, 
being no fewer than 81. The ſhape and dimenſions of 
the caſtles, as appears. from the foundations of many 


. 


with chick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, ex- 
cept on the north ſide; on which the wall itſelf, raiſed 
much above its uſual height, with the ditch attending; 
it, formed the fortification. The caſtles were ſituated 
in the intervals between the ſtations, at the diſtance of 
about ſeven furlongs from each other; though parti- 
cular circumſtances ſometimes occaſioned a little vari- 
ation. In theſe caſtles, guards were conſtantly kept by 
a competent number of men detached from the nearc(l 
ſtations, 

The turres, or turrets, were the third and laſt kind 
of fortifications on the wall. Theſe were ſtill much 
ſmaller than the caſtles, and formed only a ſquare of 
about 12 feet, ſtanding out of the wall on its ſouth 
ſide. Being ſo ſmall, they are more entirely ruined 
than the ſtations and caſtles, which makes it difficult 
to diſcover their exact number. They ſtood in the in- 
tervals between the caſtles ; and from the faint veſtiges 
of a few of them, it is eonjectured that there were four 
of them between every two caſtles, at the diſtance of 
about 300 yards from one another. According to this 
conjecture, the number of the turrets amounted to 324. 
They were deſigned for watch-towers and places for 
ſentinels, who, being within hearing of one another, 
could convey an alarm or piece of intelligence to all 
parts of the wall in a very little time. 

Such were the ſtations, caſtles, and turrets, on the 
wall of Severus ; and a very conſiderable body of troops 
was conltantly quartered in them for its defence. 
The uſual complement allowed for this ſervice was as 
follows : 


1. Twelve cohorts of foot, conſiſting of 600 
men each, - - 

2. _ cohort of mariners in the ſtaticn at Boul- 
ne Sz | 1 wi 

3. One detachment of Moors, probably equal to 
a cohort, _ - - 

4. Four alæ or wings of orſe, conſiſting, at the 
loweſt computation, of 4co each, - 


7,200 
600 
600 

1,600 

10,000 


For the conveniency of marching theſe troops from 
one part of the wall to another, with the greater eaſe 
and expedition, on any ſervice, it was attended with 
two military ways, paved with ſquare ſtones, in the 
moſt ſolid and beautiful manner. One of theſe ways 


was ſmaller, and the other larger. The ſmaller military 


way run cloſe along the ſouth fide of the wall, from 
turret to turret, and caſtle to caſtle, for the uſe of the 
ſoldiers in relieving their guards and ſentinels, and ſuch 
ſervices. The larger way did not keep ſo near the 
wall, nor touch at the turrets or caſtles, but purſued 


the moſt direct courſe from one ſtation to another, and 


was deſigned for the conveniency of marching larger 
bodies of troops. 

It is to be etted, that we cannot gratify the 
reader's curioſity, by informing him by what particu- 
lar bodies of Roman troops the ſeveral parts of this 
great work were executed ; as we were enabled to do 
with regard to the wall of Antoninus Pius from in- 
ſcriptions, For though it is probable that there were 

88s 2 ſtones 


Severts. ſtones with inſeriptions of che ſame kind, — 
nie ſeveral bodies of troops, and the quantity of wor 
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Japes around were built ; and is now! fo entirely ruined, 
chat the penetrating" eyes of the molt poring and pa- 
performed by each of them, originally inſerted in the tient antiquarian, can hardly trace its vaniſhing fourida. 
face of this wall, yet none of them are now to be tions. 7 82 
found. There have indeed been diſcovered, in or near SEVIOGNE (Marie de Rabutin, Marquiſſe de), a 
the ruins of this wall, a great number of ſmall ſquare French lady, was born in 1626. When enly a year 
ſtones, with very ſhort, and generally imperteR, inſerip- old ſhe loſt her father, who was killed in the deſcent of 
tions upon them; mentioning particular legions, co- the Engliſh on the iſle of Rhe, here he commanded à 
horts, and centuries; but without directly aſſerting company of volunteers. In 1644 ſlue married the Mar- 
that they had built any part of the wall, or naming any quis of Sevigne, wo was flam m a duel by the Cheva- 
number of paces. Of theſe inſcriptions, the reader ' her d' Albret, in 165 1. She bad by him a ſem and a 
may ſee no fewer that twenty - nine among the Nor- daughter, to the education of whom the afterwards re- 
thumberland and Cumberland inſcriptions in Mr Horſ- ' tigiouſly devoted herſelf. Her daughter was married 
ley's Britannia Romana. As the tones on whicli theſe in 1669 to the Couat of Grignan, who conducted her 
inſcriptions are tut are of the ſame ſhape and fize-with to Provence. Madame de Sevigne conſoled herſelf by 
the other facing- ſtones of this wall, it is almoſt" certain writing frequent letters to her — — ohe fell at 
that they have been originally placed in the face of it. laſt the victim to her maternal tenderneſs. In one of 
It is equally certain, from the uniformity of theſe in- her vilits ro Grignan, the fatigued herſelf ſo much du- 
{criptions, that they were all intended to imitate ſome ring the ſickneſs of her daughter, that the was ſeized 
one thing, and nothing ſo probable as that the adjacent with a fever, which carried her off en the th of Ja- 
wall was built by the troops mentioned in them. This nuary 1696. We have two portraits of Madame de 
was, perhaps, ſo well underſtood, that it was not thougbt Sevigné; the one by the Compte de Baſſi, the other 
neceſſary to be expreſſed; and the diſtance of theſe in- by Madame de la Fayette. The firſt exhibits her de- 
ſcriptions from one another ſhowed the quantity of work fects; the ſecond her excellencies. Buſſi deſeribes her 
performed. If this was really the cafe, ue know in ge- as a'lively gay coquette,' a lover of flattery, ſond of 
neral, that this great work was executed by the ſecond titles, honour, and diſtinction: M. de la Fayette as 
and ſixth legions, theſe being the only legions memion- a woman of wit and good ſenſe, as poſſeſſed of a 
ed in theſe inſcriptions. Now, if this prodigious wall, noble ſoul, formed for diſpenſing benefits, incapable 
With all its appendages of ditches, ſtations, caſties, tur- of debatiiiy herlelf by avarice, and blefled with a ge- 
rets, and military ways, was executed in the ſpace of nerous, obliging, and faithful heart. Both theſe por- 
two years by two legions only, which, when moſt com- traits are in iome meaſure juſt. That ſhe was vain- 
plete, made no more than 12,0co men, how greatly glorious, appears evident from her own letters, which, 
muſt we admire the ſkill, the induſtry, and excellent on the other hand, exhibit undoubted proofs of her 
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diſcipline of the Roman ſoldiers, who were not only the 
valiant guardians of the empire in times of war, but'its 
moſt active and uſeful members in times of peace? 
This wall of Severus, and its fortreſſes, proved an 
impenetrable barrier to the Roman territories for near 
200 years. But about the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury, the Roman empire being aſſaulted on all ſides, 
and the bulk of their forces withdrawn from Britain, 
the Mzatz-and Caledonians, now called Scots and 
Pias, became more daring ; and ſome of them break- 
ing through the wall, and others failing round the ends 
ct it, they carried their ravages into . very heart of 
Provincial Britain. Theſe iuvaders were indeed ſeveral 
times repulied aſter this by the Roman legions ſent to 
the relief of the Britons. The laſt cf theſe legions, 
under the command of Gallio of Ravenna, having, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Britons, thoroughly repaired the 
breaches of Severns's wall and its fortreſſes, and exhort- 
ed the Britons to make a brave defence, took their tinal 
farewell of Britain. It ſoon appeared, that the trong- 
elt walls and ramparts are no ſecurity to an undiſcipli- 
ned and daſtardly rabble, as the unhappy Britons then 
were. The Scots and Pits met with little reſiſtance in 
breaking through the wall, while the towns and caſtles 
were tamely abandoned to their deſtru tive rage. In 
many places they levelled it with the ground, that it 


might prove no obſtruction to their future inroads.— 


virtue and goodneſs of heart. 
This illuſtrious lady was acquainted with all the wits 
of her age. It is ſaid that the decided the famous diſ- 
pute between Perrault and Boileau concerning the pre- 
terence of the aneients to the moderns, thus, * The an- 
cients are the fineſt, and we are the prettieſt,” She 
left behind her a moſt valuable collection of letters, the 
beſt edition of which is that of 1775, in 8 vols 12mo. 
“ "Theſe letters e 
dotes, written witli freedom, an 


of wit, and ſtill more upon thoſe fictitious letters which 
aim at the epiſtolary ſtyle, by a recital' of falſe ſenti- 
ments and feigned adventures to an imuginary corre- 
ſpondent.““ It were to be wiſhed that à proper ſelec- 
tion had been made of theſe letters. It is difficult to 
read eight volumes of letters, which, though inimitably 
Written, preſent frequent repetitions, and are often 
filed with trifles. What makes them in general per- 
haps ſo intereſting is, that they are in part hiſtori- 
cal. They may be looked upon as a felation of the 
manners, the ton, the genius, the fathions, the eti- 
quette, which reigned in the court of Louis XIV. 
They contain many curious anecdotes nowhere elſe to 
be found: But theſe excellencies would be ſtill more 
ſtriking, were they ſometimes ſtripped of that multi- 


tude of domeſtic” affairs and minute incidents which 


. From this time no attempts were ever made to repair ought naturally to have died with the mother and the 


this noble work. Its beauty and grandeur procured 
it no reſpect in che dark and taſteleſs ages which ſuc- 


czeded. It became the common quarry for more than 


daughter. A volume entitled Scvigniana was publiſhed 
at Paris in 1756, which is nothing more than a collection 
of the fine ſentiments} literary and hiſtorical anecdotes, 


a cheuſand years, out of which all the towns and vil- and moral apothegms, ſeattered throughout theſe letters. 


SEVILLE. 


are filled with anec- Siecle de 
in a natural and anima- Louis XIV 
ted ſtyle ; are an excellent criticiſm upon ſtudied letters tom. . 


IV 
SEVILLE, * 
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and populous city of Spain, and St Leander, which are as latge as the liſe; arid Seville, 
— ad 


SEV 


woo ſtgmds on che banks of the Guadalquiver, in the midſt a tabernacle for the hoſt more than four yards high, 
of- a rich, and to the eye a boundleſs, plain; in W. adorned with eight and forty columns. Before the 


Long. 5% 5' N. Lat. 37 20. This city is ſuppoſed choir of the eathedral is the tomb of the celebrated 
to have been founded: by the Phœnicians, who gave it Chriſtopher Columbus, the diſcoverer of America. His 


Town- 


the nttme'of Hiſpalis, When it fell under the power 

of the Romans, it was called Julia; and at laſt, after a 
variety of corruptions, was called Sebilla or Sevilla; 
both ef which names are retained by the Spaniards. The 
Roemans embelliſhed it with many magnificent edifices ; 
- of Which ſearee any veſtige now remains. The Go 
thie kings for ſome time made it their reſidence: but 
in procels of time they removed their court to Toledo; 

and Seville was taken by ſtorm ſoon after the victory 


obtained at Xeres' over the Gothic king Rodrigo.— 


In 1027, Seville became an independent monarchy ; 
- but was conquered 70 years afterwards by Vuſef Al- 
-moravides, an Africun prince. At laſt it was taken 

by Ferdinand III. after a: year's ſiege; and 300,000 
Moors were then obliged to leave the place. Not- 
withſtanding his prodigious emigration, Seville con- 


buildings, the chief of- which is the cathedral. Seville 
Ar rivedꝭ at its utmoſt pitch of grandeur a little after the 
'difcovety of America, the reaſon bf which was, that all 
the valuable productions of the Weſt Iadies were earried 
- thither. Its court was then the moſt ſplendid in Europe; 
but in the courſe of a few years all this grandeur diſap- 
peared, owing to the impediments in navigating the Gua- 
dalquiver. The ſuperior excellence of the port of Ca- 
diz induced government to order the galeons to be ſta- 
tioned there in time to come. 
Seville is of a circular form, and is ſurrounded by a 


wall about five miles and a half in circumference, con- 


taining 176 towers. The ditch in many places is filled 
up. The ſtreets of Seville are crooked and dirty, and 
moſt of them ſo narrow that two carriages can ſcarcely 
paſs one another abreaſt. 
Seville is ſaid to contain 80, 268 fouls, and is divi- 
ded into 30 pariſhes. It has 84 convents, with 24 hoſ- 
pitals. 


Of che public edifices of this city the cathedral is 


ſend's Tra- the moſt magmficent. Its dimenſions are 420 feet in 


vels, vol. ii. length, 263 in breadth within the walls, and 126 feet 


in height. It has nine doors, 80 altars, at which 500 
maſſes are daily celebrated, and 80 windows of painted 
glaſs, each of which coſt 1000 ducats. At one angle 
Hands a tower of Mooriſh workmanſhip 350 feet high. 
On the top of it is the giralda, or large brazen image, 
- which, with its palm branch, weighs near one ton and 
a half, yet turns as a weather-cock with the fligheſt 
variation of the wind. The whole work is brick and 
"mortar. The paſſage to the top is an inclined plane, 
which winds about in the inſide in the manner of a ſpi- 
ral ſtaircaſe, fo eafy of aſcent that a horſe might trot 
from the bottom to the top; at the ſame time it is ſo 
wide that two horſemen” may ride abreaſt. What ap- 
/ pears very unaccountable, the ſolid maſonry in che up- 
per halfis juſt as thick again as that in the lower, though 
on the outſide the tower is all the way of the ſame di- 
menſions. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, this ca- 
thedral is inferior to Vorkminſter. Its treaſures are 
meltimable ; one altar with all its ornaments is ſolid ſil- 


monument conſiſts of one ſtone only, on which theſe 


words are inſcribed, 4 Caſtella y Arragon otro mundo Bourgoan- 
dio Colon; that is, „To Caſtile and Arragon Colum- ne's Tra- 
bus gave another world:“ an inſcription ſimple and ex- vels, vol. i. 


preflive, the juſtneſs of which will be acknowledged by 
thoſe Who have read the adventures of this illuſtrions 
but unfortunate man. The cathedral was begun by 
Don Sancho the Brave, about the eloſe of the 13th 
century, and finiſhed by John II. about an hundred 
years after. To the cathedral belongs a Hibrary of 
20, ooo volumes, collected by Hernando che ſon of Co- 
lumbus; but, to the diſgrace of the Spaniards, it has 
ſcarcely received any addition ſince the death of the 
founder. The organ in this cathedral is a very inge- 


nious piece of mechaniſm . I was. much pleaſed (ſays f Vol. i. 
'Mr Townſend in his intereſting travels) with the con. P. 318. 
tinued to be a great and populous city, and ſoon after 


it was enlarged and adorued with many magnificent 


ſtruction of a new organ, containing 5300 pipes, with 
110 ſtops, wlich latter, as the builder told me, is 50 
more than are in the famous one of Harlem 4 yet, o 
ample are the bellows, that when ſtretched they ſupply 
the full organ 15 minutes. The mode of filling them 
with air is ſingular ; fer inſtead of working with his 
hands, a man walks backwards and forwards along an 
inelined plane of about 15 feet in length, which is ba- 
lanced in the middle on its axis; under each end is a 
"pair of bellows, f about fix feet by three and an hall. 
Theſe communicate with five other pair united by a 
bar and the latter are ſo contrived, that when they are 
in danger of being overſtrained, a valve is lifted up, and 
gives them relief. Paſſing 10 times along the inclined 
plane fills all theſe veſſels.” 


The Canus de Carmone, or great aqueduct of Se- swine- 
ville, is reckoned by the hiſtorians of this city one burne's 
of the moſt wonderful works of antiquity. Mr Swin- Nele, 
burne, however, remarks, that it is ugly, crooked, the P 283. 


arches unequal, and the architecture neglected. The 
conduit is to leaky, that a rivulet is formed by the 
waſte water. Nevertheleſs, it ſtill conveys to the city 
an ample fupply of water ſufhcient to turn ſeveral 
mills, and to give almoſt every houſe in town the bene- 
fit of it. | 

Many of the convents are remarkable for the beauty 
of their architecture; but in Seville the eye covets only 
pictures, of which there is a wonderful profuſion. 
Among theſe are the works of the famous painter Mu- 
rilto, with many others univerſally admired. 

The convent of the Franciſcans contains 15 cloiſters, 
wich apartments for 200 monks, though, when Mr 
Townſend viſited them, they amounted only to 140. 


The annual expenditure of theſe, who are all fed on Town. 
charity, is about L. 4000 Sterling. In the principal ſend's ra- 
cloilter (ſays the ſame intelligent traveller), which is vels, vol. it. 
entirely incloſed by a multitude of little chapels, are re- P. 32%. 


preſented, in 14 pictures, each called a ſalion, all the 
ſufferings of the Redeemer. Thete are fo arranged as 
to mark given diſtances by walking round the cloilter 
from the firit to the ſecond, and ſo in order to the reſt. 
Over them is mentioned the number of ſteps taken by 
our Lord between the ſeveral incidents ol his pathon 


ver 3 of the ſame metal are the images of St Iſñdere- im his way to Cavalry ; and theſe preciſely are the paces 
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8 ville. meaſured for the penitents in their progreſs from one Weavers, if good workmen, 15 reals, + 


ſtation to another. Over one is the following inſcrip- 
tion: © This ſtation conſiſts of 1087 ſteps. ere the 
bleſſed Redeemer fell a ſecond time under the weight 
of his croſs, and here is to be gained the indulgence of 
ſeven years and forty quarantines. Mental prayer, the 


Paternoſter, and the Ave Maria.” This may ſerve as 


an example for the reſt.“ | » 
The principal manufacture of Seville is ſnuff, Mr 
Townſend, who paid particular attention to it, informs 


us, that the building in which it is carried on is elegant 


and ſimple in its form, and is about 600 feet by 480, 
and not leſs than 60 feet in height, with four regular 
fronts, incloſing 28 quadrangles.. It colt 37,000,000 
of reals, or about L. 370,000 Sterling. At preſent 
(1787), no more than 1700 workmen are employed, 
and 100 horſes or mules ; but formerly 3000 men 
were eagaged, and near 400 horſes. This falling off 
is attributed by Mr Swinburne to a practice which the 
directors followed, of adulterating the tobacco with the 
red earth of Almazaron. When Mr Townſend viſited 
this manufaQure, they had changed their ſyſtem. From 
the year 1780, he informs us, the annual ſale of tobac- 
co from Brazil has been 1,506,000 pounds, purchaſed 
from the Portugueſe at three reals a pound; and of 
ſnuff from the produce of their own colonies 1,600,000 
pounds, beſide cigars (4) to a very conſiderable amount. 


They have lying by them more than 5,000,000 of 


pounds of ſnuff unſold; but as it will not ſuffer by 
age, they are not uneaſy at this accumulation. Beſides 
the peculiar kind of ſnuff with which Spain was accu- 
ſtomed to ſupply the market, they have lately introdu- 
ced the manufacture of rappee. In this branch alone 
are employed 220 perſons, old and young, with 16 
mules. 

« All the workmen (continues Mr Townſend) depoſit 
the cloaks at the door; and when they go out are ſo 
ſtrictly examined, that they have little chance of being 
able to conceal tobacco; yet they ſometimes venture to 
hide it about their perſons, An officer and a guard is al- 
ways attending to take delinquents into cuſtody ; andthat 
they may prevent reliſtance, no workman is permitted to 
enter with a knife. Were it not for this precaution, the 
conſequence of a detection might be fatal. The whole 
buſineſs is conducted by a director, with a ſalary of 
40,000 reals a-year, and 54 ſuperior officers, aſſiſted by 
as many ſubordinate to them. For grinding their ſnuff, 
they have 40 mills, each conſiſting of a ſtone roller, 
moved by a large horſe or mule, with the traces faſten- 
ed to a beam of eight feet in length, in the angle of 45 
degrees, conſequently loſing preciſely half his force.“ 

Before Mr Townſend left Seville, according to his 
uſual practice, which was truly laudable, he enquired 
into the prices of labour and proviſions. As a piece of 
curious and uſeful information, and as an example to 
other travellers, we preſent them to our readers. They 
are as follow : | F 

Day labourers 4+ reals, about L. o o 104 

Carpenters from 7 to 11 — 

Joiners, if good work- 

men - 24 


or - © 4 9 
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about rd L. o 30 
Bread, for 3 1b. of 16 oz. or 16 quartos, oro © 41 
— ſometimes 28 quartos, or 0 0 71 
Beef, 30 quartos for 32 o per lb. 0 10. 4% 
Mutton, 8 do. do. 5 IL © 0 5 
Kid, 24 (lo. $44 0 0.3% 
: or o © 5 r 
Fork from 36 to 42 quartos, do. | o o 0 31 


| 5 
The price of wheat bas at different periods been very 
remarkable. In 1652, it ſold at the rate of 15. s. 34d. 
the buſhel; and in 1657, it fell ſo low as 1 s. 44d.-per 


buſhel, reckoning the tanega at 109+ lb. and the buſhel 


at 70. | [ 4 
SEVUM Miner, mineral tallow ; a ſubltance 
ſomewhat reſembling tallow, found on the ſea-coaſts of 
Finland in the year 1736. It burns with a blue flame, 
and ſmell of greaſe, leaving a black viſcid matter which 
cannot eaſily be conſumed. - It is extremely light; be- 
ing only of the ſpecific gravity of 0.770 ; whereas tal- 
low is not leſs than 0.969. It is partly ſoluble in 
highly reRifed ſpirit of wine; but entirely ſo in ex- 
preſſed oils when boiling. It is met with in. ſome of 
the rocky parts of Perſia, but there it appears to be 
mixed with petrolzum. Dr Herman of | Straſburg 
mentions a ſpring in the neighbourhood of that city 
which contains a ſubſtance of this fort diffuſed through 
it, ſeparating, and capable of being collected on ebul- 
lition.—A fat mineral matter reſembling butter or 
tallow has lately been extracted from peat in Lan- 
caſhire. See PEAT. | 
SEWAURY, a Hindoo word uſed in Bengal, and 
ſignifying the train of attendants that accompany a 


nabob or great man. 


SEWER, in the Houſehold, an officer who arranges 
on the table the diſhes of a king or nobleman. | 

SEWER is alſo a paſſage or gutter made to carry wa- 
ter into the ſea or a river, whereby to preſerve the land, 
&c. from inundations and,other annoyances. 

Court of Commiſſions of S in England, a tem- 
porary tribunal], erected by virtue of a commiſſion un- 
der the great ſeal ; which formerly uſed to be grant- 
ed pro re nata at the pleaſure of the crown, but now at 
the diſcretion and nomination of the lord chancellor, 
lord treaſurer, and chief juſtices, purſuant to the ſtatute 
23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. Their juriſdiction is to overlook 
the repairs of ſea-banks and ſea-walls, and the cleanſing 
of rivers, public ſtreams, ditches, and other conduits, 
whereby any waters are carried off; and is confined to 
ſuch county or particular diſtri& as the commiſſion ſhall 
expreſsly name. The commiſſioners are a court of re- 
cord, and may fine and impriſon for contempts; and in 
the execution of their duty may proceed by jury, or 
upon their own view, and may take order for the remo- 
val of any annoyances, or the ſafeguard and conſerva- 
tion of the ſewers within their commiſſion, either ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of Romaney-marſh, or 
otherwiſe at their own diſcretion. They may alſo af- 
ſeſs ſuch rates or ſcots upon the owners of lands within 
their diſtri as they ſhall judge neceſſary ; and if any 
perſon refuſes to pay them, the commiſſioners may wy 

| 2 


(4) Theſe are little rolls of tobacco which the Spaniards ſmoke without a pipe. 
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lands (and by the 7 Ann. c. 10. his copyhold alſo), in 
order to pay ſuch ſcots or aſſeſſments. But their con- 
duct is under the controul of the court of King's- bench, 
which will prevent or puniſh any illegal or tyrannical 
proceedings. And yet in the reign of King James I. 
(sch Nov. 1616.), the privy-council took upon them 
to order, that no action or complaint ſhould be proſe- 
cuted againſtthe commiſſioners unleſs before that board; 
and committed ſeveral to priſon who had brought ſuch 
actions at common law, till they ſhould releaſe the ſame: 
and one of the reaſons for diſcharging Sir Edward Coke 
from his office of lord chief-juftice, was for countenan- 
cing thoſe legal proceedings. The pretence for theſe 
arbitrary meaſures was no other than the tyrant's plea 
of the neceſſity of unlimited powers in works of evident 
utility to the public, the ſupreme reaſon above all 
reaſons, which is the ſalvation of the king's lands and 
people.” But now it is clearly held, that this (as well 


as all other inferior juriſdictions) is ſubje& to the diſ- 


eretionary coertion of his majeſty's court of King's- 
bench. | 
Common Sewxxs, in Rome, were executed at a great 
It was propoſed that they ſhould be of ſuth- 
cient dimenſions to admit a waggon loaded with hay. 
When theſe common ſewers came to be obſtructed, or 
out of repair, under the republic, the cenſors contract- 
ed to pay a thouſand talents, or about 193,000 J. for 
clearing and repairing them. They were again in diſ- 
repair at the acceſſion of Auguſtus Cæſar, and the re- 
inſtating them is mentioned among the great works of 
Agrippa. He is ſaid to have turned the courſe of ſe- 
ven rivers into theſe ſubterrancous paſſages, to have 
made them navigable, and to have actually paſſed in 
barges under the ſtreets and buildings ot Rome. Theſe 
works are ſtill ſuppoſed to remain; but as they exceed 
the power and relources of the preſent city to keep them 
in repair, they are quite concealed, except at one or 
two places. They were in the midſt of the Roman 
greatneſs, and till are, reckoned among the wonders of 
the world; and yet they are ſaid to have been works of 
the elder Tarquin, a prince whole territory did not ex- 
tend, in any direction, above 16 miles; and, on this 
ſuppoſition, they muk have been made to accommodate 
a a city that was calculated chiefly for the reception of 
- cattle, berdſmen, and banditti. Rude nations ſometimes 
execute works of great magnificence, as fortreſſes and 
temples, for the purpoſes of war and ſuperſtition ; but 
| ſeldom palaces, and ſtill more ſeldom works of mere 
convenience and - cleanlineſs, in which fer the molt 
part they are long defective. It is not unreaſonable, 
© therefore, to queſtion the authority of tradition in re- 
ſpe& to this ſingular monument of antiquity, which ſo 
greatly exceeds what the beſt accommodated city of 
modern Europe could undertake for its own conveni- 


' ency. And as thoſe works are ſtill entire, and may 


continue fo for thouſands of years, it may be ſuſpected 
that they were even prior to the ſettlement of Romu- 
las, and may have been the remains of a more ancient 
city, on the ruins of which the followers of Romulus 


ſettled, as the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins 
of Palmyra and Balbeck. Livy owns, that the common 


, 


ſewers were not accommodated to the plan of Rome, as 


. 
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gewer. the ſame by diſtreſs of kis goods and chattels ; or they 
may, by ſtatute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. fell his freehold- 
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it was laid out in his time ; they were carried in direc- 
tions acroſs the ſtreets, and paſſed under buildings of 
the greateſt antiquity, This derangement indeed he 
imputes to the haſty rebuilding of the city after its de- 
ſtruction by the Gauls; but haſte, it is probable, would 
have determined the people to build on their old foun- 
dations, or at leaſt not to change them ſo much as to 
croſs the direction of former ſtreets. 

SEX, the property by which any animal is male or 
female. 

Lavater has drawn the following characteriſtic di- 
ſtinctions between the male and female of the human 
ſpecies. 

The primary matter of which women are conſtitu- 
ted appears to be more flexible, irritable, and elaſtic, 
than that of man. They are formed to maternal mild- 
neſs and affection; all their organs are tender, yielding, 
eaſily wounded, ſenſible, and receptible. Among a 
thouſand females there is ſcarcely one without the ge- 
net ic feminine ſigns ; the flexible, the circular, and the 
irritable, 

They are the counterpart of man, taken out of 
man, to be ſubje& to man; to comfort him like angels, 
and to lighten his cares. * She ſhall be ſaved in child- 
bearing, if they continue in faith, and charity, and holi- 
neſs, with ſobriety” (1 Tim. ii. 15.) This tenderneſs, 
this ſenſibility, this light texture of her fibres and or- 
gans, this volatility of frcking, render them ſo eaſy to 
conduct and to tempt ; ſo ready of ſubmiſſion to the 
enterpriſe and power of the man; but more powerful 
through the aid of her charms than man, with all his 
ſtrength. The man was not firſt tempted, but the wo- 
man, afterward the man by the woman. And, not on- 
ly eaſy to be tempted, ſhe is ca able of being formed 
to the pureſt, nobleſt, moſt ſeraphic virtue; to every 
thing which can deferve praiſe or affection. Highly 
ſenſible of purity, beauty, and ſymmetry, ſhe does not 


always take time to reflect on internal life, internal 


death, internal corruption. * The woman ſaw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleaſant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be defired to make one wiſe, and ſhe 
took of the fruit thereof,” (Gen. iii. 6.) 

The female thinks not profoundly ; profound 
thought is the power of the man. Women feel more. 
Senſibility is the power of woman. They often rule 
more effectually, more ſovereignly, than man. They 
rule with tender looks, tears, and ſighs; but not with 
paſſion and threats; for it, or when, they ſo rule, they 
are no longer women but abortions: "They are capable 
of the ſweetelt ſenſibility, the moſt protound emorion, 
the utmoſt humility, and the exceſs of enthuſiaſm. In 
their countenance are the figns of ſanity and inviola- 
bility, which every feeling man honours, and the effects 
of which are often miraculous. Therefore, by the irti- 
tability of their nerves, their incapacity for deep inquiry 
and firm deciſion, they may eaſily from their extreme ſen- 
ſibility become the molt irreclaimable, the moſt raptu- 
rous enthuſiaſts. Their love, ſtrong and rooted as it is, 
is very changeable ; their hatred almoſt incurable, and 
only to be effaced by continued -and artful flattery. 
Men are moſt profound ; women are more ſublime. 

% Men moſtly embrace the whole; women remark in- 
dividually, and take more delight in ſelecting the mi- 
nutiz which torm the whole. 

| thunder, 
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thunder, views the-deſtruRive- bolt with ſerene aſpect, 
and ſtands erect amidſt the fearful majeſty of the ſtream- 
ing clouds. Waman trembles at the 8 and 
the voice of diſtant thunder; and ſhrinks into herſelf 
or ſinks into the arms of man. Man receives a ray of 
light ſingle, womaa delights to view it through a priſm 
in all its dazzling. colours. She contemplates the rain- 
bow as the promiſe of peace; he extends his inquiring, 
eye over the whole horizon, Woman: laughs, man 
ſmiles ; woman weeps, man remains ſilent. Woman is 
in anguiſh. when man weeps, and. in deſpair when man 
is in anguiſh ; yet has ſhe often,more faith than man. 
Man without religion, is a diſeaſed creature, who would: 
perſuade himſelf. he is well, and needs not a phy ſician; 


but woman without religion, is raging and monſtrous. 


A. woman. with a- beard. is not ſo diſguſting as a woman 
who acts, the freethinker ;, her ſex, is ſormed to piety- 
and religion; to them Chriſt firſt appeared; bit he was 
obliged to prevent them ſrom too ardently,, and too 
haſtily, embracing him: Touch me not.“ They are 
prompt to receive and ſeize novelty, and become its en- 
thulialts. The whole world is forgotten in the emo- 
tion cauſed: by the preſence and promwmity of him they- 
love. They fink into the molt: incurable melancholys. 
as they alſo riſe to the molt enraptured heights. 

Male ſenſation is more imagination, female more 
heart. When communicative, they are more communi- 
cative than mantz when: ſecret, more ſecret. In gene- 
ral they are more patient, long-ſufcring,, oredulous, be- 
nevolent, and modeſt, Woman is not a ſoundation on 
which. to build. She is the gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
wood, hay, ſtubble (1 Cor. iii. 12.) ; the materials for 
building on the male foundation. She is the leaven, or 
more expreſlively-the oil to the vinegar of man: the ſe» 
cond. pazt of the book of man. 

„Man ſingly is but half man; at leaſt but half hu- 
man; a king without a kingdom. Woman, who feels 
properly what ſhe is, whether ſtill or in motion, reſts 
upon the man; nor is man what he may and ought to 
be, but in conjunction with woman: therefore, * it is 
not good that man ſhould be alone, but that he ſhould 
leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they two ſhall be one fleſh.” 

They differ alto in their exterior form and appear- 
ance. 

« Man is the moſt firm; woman the moſt flexible. 
Maa is the ſtraighteſt; woman the moſt bending. Man 
itands ſtedfaſt; woman gently retreats. Man ſurveys 
and obſerves; woman glances and feels. Man is ſe- 
rious; woman is gay. Man is the talleſt and broadeſt; 
woman the ſmallett and weakeſt. Man is rough and 
lard; woman ſmooth and ſoft. Man is brown; wo- 
ran is fair. Man is wrinkly; woman is not. The 
Hair of man is more ſtrong and ſhort ; of woman more 
long and pliant. The eyebrows of man are compreſled ; 
of woman leſs frowning, Man has moſt convex lines; 
woman molt concave. Man has molt ſtraight lnes ; 
woman moſt curved. The countenance of man taken 
ia profile is more ſeldom perpendicular than that o the 
woman. Man is moſt angular; woman moſt round.““ 

Ia determining the comparative merit of the two 
ſexes, it is no derogation from female excellency that it 


differs m kind from that which diſtinguiſhes. the male 

part of our ſpecies: and if, in general, it ſhould be 

tound (what upon an impartial inquiry will moſt cer- 
4 
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. tainly be found) chat women fill, up their appointed 


cation. Far are we from recommending any attempts 
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circle of action with greater regularity than men, the 


claim of preference, cannot juſtly be devided/in our fa- 
vour. - In the prudential and economical parts of liſe, 
it is undeniable that they riſe far above us: and if true 
ſortitude of mind is beſt diſcoyered by a cheerful reſig- 
nation to the meaſures of Providence, we ſhall not find 
reaſon,, perhaps, to claim that moſt ſingulur ot the hu- 
man virtues as our peculiar. priyilege. There are num- 
bers of the other ſex. who, from the natural delicacy, of, 
their, conſtitution, paſs through one continued ſcene of, 
ſuffering from their, cradles to their graves, with a firm- 
nels of reſolution that would: deſerve ſo many: ſlatues to. 
he eredled to their memories, if heroiſm were not ef 


teemed more by the ſplendour. than: the merit of ac- 
tions. | 


But whatever real difference-thare- may. be between, 


the moral or intellectual powers of the: male and fe-, 
male mind, Nature does nut ſeem to have marked the- 
diſtinction ſo 3 our vanity is willing to ima- 
give ; and after all, perhaps, education; willibe found: to 
conſtitute the principal ſuperiority. It. muſt be achnow/ 
ledged, at lealt, that in this article we have every, ad- 
vantage over the ſofter iex- that art and induſtry, can 
poſlibly: ſecure: to us. The moſt: animating examples, 
af Greece and; Rome are ſet before us, as ealy as we 
are capable uf / auy obſervation; and the nobleſt compo- 
ſitions ot the ancients are given into our hands almoſt, 
as ſoon aa we have: ſtrength. to hold them; while: the 
employmems of: the other ſex, at the ſame period of 
life, ane generally the: reverſe: of every thing that, can» 
ape and enlarge their minds, or fill them with juſt and 
rational notions: be truth of it is, female education 
is ſo much worſe: than none, as it is better to leave the 
mind: to its natural and uninſtructed ſuggeſtions, than 
to lead it into: falſe: purſuits, and. contract its vie vas, by 
turning them upon the loweſt and moſt triſſing objects. 
We ſeem, indeed, by the manner in which we ſuffer the: 
youth: of that ſex to be trained, to conſider women 
agi eeably to the opinion: of certain Mahometan-dottars,: 
and treat them as if we believed they had no ſouls: 
why elſe are they | 


Bred only, and completed to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence, to ling, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. 

MilTox.' 
This ſtrange neglect of cultivating the female mind 
can hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is conſi- 
dered how much the intereſt of ſociety is concerned in 
the rectitude of their underſtandings. That ſeaſon of 
every man's. life which is moſt ſuſeeptible of the ſtrong- 
eſt impreſſions, is neceſſarily under female direction; as 
there are few inſtances, perhaps, in which that ſex. is: 


not one ob the ſecret fprings which: regulates the moſt. 


important movements: of private or public tranſactions. 
What Cato obſerves of his countrymen is in one reſps& 
true off every nation under the ſun: © the Romans, 
(faid he) govern the world, but it. is the women. that: 
vern the Romans.“ ; 
If it be true then (as true beyond all peradventure it 
is) that female influence is thus extenſive, nothing cer- 
tainly can be of more importance than to give it a pro · 
per tendency, by the aſſiſtance of a well · directed edu - 


to 


=- 
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to render women learned; yet ſurely it is neceſfary 
they ſhould be raiſed above ignorance. Such a general 


Bertin. qinure of the moſt uſefal ſciences as may ſerve to free 


the mind from vulgar prejudices, and give it a reliſh 
for the rational exerciſe of its powers, might very juſtly 
enter into a plan of female erudition. That ſex might 
be taught to turn the courſe of their reflections into a 
proper and advantageous channel, without any danger 
of rendering them too elevated for the feminine duties 
of life. In a word, they ought to be conſidered as de- 
ſigned by Providence for uſe as well as ſhow, and train- 
&d vp, not only as women, but as rational creatures. 

Sxx of Bees, See Bex. 

Sx of Plants, See Boran, p. 448. 

SEXAGENARY, ſomething relating to the num- 
ber fixty : thus ſexagenary or ſexageſimal arithmetic is 
a method of computation proceeding by fixties ; ſuch is 
that uſed in the diviſion of a degree into ſixty minutes, 
of the minute into ſixty ſeconds, of the ſecond into 
ſixty thirds, &c. Alſo ſexagenary tables are tables of 
proportional parts, ſhowing the product of two ſexage- 
raries that are to be multiplied, or the quotient of the 
two that are to be divided. 
SEN AGESIMA, the ſecond Sunday before Lent, 
or the next to Shrove-Sunday, fo called as being about 
the Goth day befure Eaſter. 
_ SEXAGESIMALS, or Ssx4czs51mA4: Fradions, frac- 
tions whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ra- 
tio; that is, a prime, or the firſt minute, = #5: a ſe- 
cond = 75455; a third =xx5555 - Anciently, there 
were no other than ſexageſimals uſed in aſtronomy ; and 
they are ſtill retained in many caſes, though decimal 
atithmetic begins to grow in uſe now in altronomical 
calculations. In theſe fractions, which ſome call aftro- 
nomical ſra8ions, the denominator being always 60, or a 
multiple thereof, is uſually omitted, and tne numera- 
tor only written down : thus 4, 59, 32", 50%, 16“ 


is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 minutes, 32 ſeconds, 50 


thirds, 16 fourths, &c. 

SEXTANS, SexTAxT, a ſixth part of certain things. 
The Romans having divided their as into 12 ounces or 
uncia, the fixth part of that, or two ounces, was the 
ſextans.,—Sextans was alſo a meaſure which contained 
two ounces of liquor, or two cyathi. 

SexTANS, in aſtronamy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, made by Hevelius out of unform- 
ed flats. In Hevelius's catalogue it contains 11, but 
in the Britannic catalogue 41 ſtars. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the ſixth part 
of a circle, or an arch comprehending 60 degrees. 

The word extant, is more particularly ufed for an 
aſtronomical inſtrument made like a quadrant, except- 
ing that its lizab only comprehends 60 degrees. The 
we and application oi the ſextant is the ſame with that 
of the quadrant, See QUADRANT ; and NavicaT10N, 


P. 737, Kc. 
SEXTILE, /xtilis, che poſition or aſpect of two 
planets when at 60 degrees diſtance, or at the diſtance 
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time to apply to philoſophy. It appears that he wiſh- 
ed to eſtabliſh a ſchool at Rome, and that his tenets, 
though chiefly drawn from the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
in ſome particulars reſembled thoſe of the Stoics. 

He ſoon found himſelf involved in many difficulties. 
His laws were tinctured with great ſeverity ; and in an 
early period of his ellabliſhment, he found his mind fo 
harafled, and the harſhneſs of the doctrines which he 
withed to eſtabliſh ſo repuiſive to his feelings, that he 
had nearly worked himſe!f up to ſuch a height of de- 
ſperation as to reſolve on putting a period to his ex- 
iſtence. 

Ot the ſchool of Sextius were Fabianus, Sotion, Fla- 
vianus, Craſſitius, and Celſus. Of his works only a 
few fragments remain; and whether any cf them form- 
ed a part of the work which Seneca admired ſo much, 
cannot now be determined. Some of his maxims are 
valuable. He recommended an examination of the ac- 
tions of the day to his ſcholars when they retired to 
reſt ; he taught, that the road to Heaven 11 * ) was 
by frugality, temperance, and fortitude. He uſed to 
recommend holding a looking-glaſs before perſons diſ- 
ordered with paſſion, He enjoined his ſcholars to ab- 
ſtain from animal ſood. 

SEXTON, a church-officer, thus called by corrup- 
tion of the Latin ſacriſla, or Saxon ſegerſtene, which de- 
notes the ſame. His office is to take care of the veſſels, 
veltments, &c. belonging to the church; and to attend 
the miniſter, church-warden, &c. at church. He is 
uſually choſen by the parſon only. Sextons, as well as 
pariſh-clerks, are regarded by the common law as per- 
ſons who have freehold in their offices ; and, theretore, 
though they may be puniſhed, yet they cannot be de- 
prived, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 

The office of Sexton in the pope's chapel is appro- 
priated to the order of the hermits of St Auguſtine. 
He is generally a biſhop, though ſometimes the pope 
only gives a biſhopric, in partibus, to him on whom he 
confers the poſt. He takes the title of Preſed of the 
Pope's Sacriſly, and has the keeping the veſſels of gold 
and ſilver, the relics, &. When the pope ſays mals, 
the ſexton always taſtes the bread and wine firſt. If it 
be in private he ſays maſs, his holineſs, of two wafers, 
gives him one to eat; and, if in public, the cardinal, 
who aſſiſts the pope in quality of deacon, of three wa- 
fers, gives him two to eat. When the pope is deſpe- 
rately ſick, he adminiſters to him the ſacrament of ex- 
treme unction, &c. and enters the conclave in quality 
of firſt conclaviſt. 

The office of a ſexton in Sweden is ſomewhat ſin- 
gular. During M. Outhier's ſtay at Stockholm in 1736 
he viſited the church of St Clara, and during divine ſer- 
vice he obſerved a ſexton going about with à long rod, 
waking thoſe perſons who had fallen aſleep. X 

SEXTUPLE, in muſic, denotes a mixed ſort of tri- 
ple, which is beaten in double time. 

SEXTUS Eurisicus, a famous Pyrrhonian philo- 


ſopher, lived in the ſecond century, under the reign of 
Antoninus the Debonair. He was a phyſician of the 
ſect of the Empirics, and is ſaid to have been one of 
the preceptors of Antoninus the philoſopher. There 
are [till extant his Pyrrhonian Inſtitutions, and a large 
work againſt the mathematicians, &c. The beſt edition 


of two ſigns from one another. It is marked thus (*) 
See ASPECT. 

SEXTIUS (Quintus), a Pythagorean philofopher, 
flouriſhed in the time of Auguſtus. He ſeemed form- 
ed to riſe in the republic ; but he ſhrunk from civil ho- 
nours, and declined accepting the rank of ſenator when of Sextus Empiricus is that of Fabricius in Greek and 
it was offered him by Julius Czſar, that he might have Latin, printed at Leipfic in 1718, folio. 
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SEXJUA LISTE, among botanical writers, thoſe 
who have eſtabliſhed the claſſes of plants upon the dit- 
ſercnces of the ſexes and parts of fructiſication in plants, 
according to the modern method; as Linnzns, &c. 
SEZAWUL, a Hindoo word, uſed in Bengal to 
expreſs an officer employed at a monthly ſalary to col- 
le4 the revenues. . 
SFORZA (James), was the founder of the illuſtri- 
ou3 houſe of Sforza, which acted fo conſpicuous a part in 
Italy during the 15th and 16th centuries, which gave fix 
dukes to Milan, and contracted alliances with almoſt eve- 
ry ſovereign in Europe. James Sforza was born on the 
28th of May 1369, at Catignola, a ſmall town in Italy, 
lying between Imola and Faënza. His father was a 
day-labourer, or, according to Commines, a ſhoemaker. 
A company of ſoldiers happening one day to paſs 
through Catignola, he was ſeized with the deſire of ac- 
companying thera to the wars. 1 will go (ſaid he to 
Limſe!f), and dart my hatchet againſt that tree, and if 
it ſtick ſaſt in the wood, I will immediately become a 
ſoldier.” The hatchet accordingly ſtuck fait, and our 
1dventurer enliſted; and becauſe, ſays theAbbe de Choiſi, 
he haJd thrown the axe with all his force, he aſſumed the 
name of Sforza; for his true name was Giacomuzzo, or 
James Attendulo. He roſe rapidly in the army, and 
ſoon became commander of 7000 men, He defended 
the cauſe of Jane Il. queen of Naples for many years, 
and was made conſtable of her kingdom. He was crea- 
ted Count of Catignola by pope John XXII. by way 
of paying a debt of 14000 ducats whick the church of 
Rome owed him. {His exploits became every day more 
nlaſtrious: he obliged Alphonſo king of Arragon to 
raiſe the ſiege of Naples; and reduced ſeveral places 
that had revolted in Abruzzo and Le Labour; but while 
in purſuit of his enemies he was unfortunately drowned 
in the river Aterno on the 3d January 1424, at the 
age of 54 years. His heroic qualities and the continual 
wars in which he was engaged, did not hinder him from 
forming an attachment to the fair ſex. In his youth he 
ſell in love with a woman called Lucia Trezana, whom 
he married after ſhe had born him ſeveral children. He 
married afterwards Antoinette Salembini, who brought 
him ſeveral excellent eſtates ; ſhe bore him Boſio Stor- 
za, compte of Santa-Flor, a warrior and governor of 
Orvietta for Pope Martin V. His third wife was Ca- 
tharine Alopa, filter of Rodolpho, grand chamberlain to 
the ſovereign of Naples. His laſt wife, for he was four 


times married, was Mary Marzana, daughjey to the 


duke of Seſſi. She bore him Charles Sforzk, rho was 
general of the order of Auguſtines, and archbiſhop of 

ilan. Ds: 
TE (Francis), the ſon of James Sforza by 
Lucia Trezana, was born in 1401, and trained up by 
his father to the profeſſion of arms. At the age of 
23 he defeated the troops of Braccio, who diſputed 
with him the paſſage of the Aterno. In this ac- 
tion his father was drowned, and Francis, though il- 
legitimate, ſucceeded him. : 
gainſt the Spaniards, and contributed a great deal both 
towards railing the ſiege of Naples, and to the victory 
which was gained over the troops of Braccio near A- 
guillain 1425, where that general was killed. After 
the death of queen Jane, in 1435, he eſpouſed the in- 
tereſts of the duke of Anjou, to whom ſhe had left her 
crown, aud by his courage and abilities ably ſupported 


C330 J 
that unſortunate prince. He made himſelf maſter of dor 


He ſought ſucceſsfully a- 
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ſeveral places in Ancona, from which he was driven by 


pope Engenius IV, who defeated and excommunicated -. 


him ; but he ſoon re-eſtabliſhed his affairs by a victory. 
His reputation was now ſo great, that the pope, the Ve- 
netians, and the Florentines, chuſe him for their gene- 
ral againſt the duke of Milan, Sforza had already con- 
ducted Venetian armies againſt that prince, though he 
had eſpouſed his daughter. 'The duke dying in 1447, 
the inhabitants of Milan invited Sforza, his {on-in-law, 
to lead them againſt that duke. But, after ſome exer- 
tions im their favour, he turned his. arms againſt, them- 
ſelves, laid ſiege to Milan, and obliged them to receive 
him as duke, notwithſtanding the- rights: of Charles 
duke of Orleans, the ſon of Valentine of Milan, In 
1464, Louis XI. who hated Orleans, gave up to Sfor- 
za the rights which the crown of France had over Ge- 


noa, and even put into his hands Savona, a town be- 


longing: to that republic. The duke of Milan ſoon af. 
ter wade himſelf maſter of Genoa. He died in 1466, 
with the reputation of a man who was willing to ſell 
his blood to the beſt purchaſer, and who was not too 
ſcrupulous an obſerver of his word. His ſecond wife 
was Blanche Marie, natural daughter of Philip Marie 
duke of Milan, She bore him Galeas Marie, and Lu- 
dovie Marie, dukes of Milan, Philip Marie count of 


Pavia, Sforza Marie duke of Bari, Aſcagne Marie bi- 


ſhop of Pavia and Cremona, and a cardinal. He was 
taken priſoner by the troops of Louis XII. and confi- 
ned for ſome time in the tower of Bourges. He was a 
cunning man, and deceived Cardinal d'Amboiſe when 
that prelate aſpired at the papacy. His daughters were 
Hyppolita, married to Alphonſo of Arragon, afterwards 
king of Naples; and Elizabeth, married to William 
marquis of Montferrat. He had beſides ſeveral natural 
children. | 

SHACK, in ancient cuſtoms, a liberty of winter- 
paſturage. In the counties of Norſolk and Suffolk, the 
lord of the manor has ſhack, i. e. a liberty of feeding 
his ſheep at pleaſure in his tenants lands during the 
ſix winter months, In Norfolk, ſhack alſo extends to 
the common for hogs, in all men's grounds, from the 
end of harveſt till ſeed- time. Whence to go a-ſhach, is 
to feed at large | 

SHACKLES, aboard a ſhip, are thoſe oblong iron 
rings, bigger at one end than at the other, with which 
the ports are ſhut faſt, by thruſting the wooden bar of 
the port through them. 'There is alſo a ſort of ſhackles, 
to lift the hatches up with, of a like figure, but ſmaller. 
They are faſtened at the corners of the hatches. 

SHAD, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of CLuys4. 

SHADDOCEK, a ſpecies of Citzus. 

SHADOW, in optics, a privation or diminution of 
light by the interpoſition of an opaque body: or it is 
a plane where the light is either altogether obſtructed, 
or greatly weakened, by the interpoſition of ſome opaque 
body between it and the luminary. 

SHADOW, in painting, an imitation of a real ſhadow, 
efieted by gradually heightening and darkening the 
colours of ſuch figures as by their diſpoſitions cannot re- 
ceive any dire rays from the luminary that is ſuppoſed 
to enlighten the piece. 

SHADOW, in perſpective, the appearance of an opaque- 
body, and a luminous one, whole rays diverge (e. gr. a 
candle, lamp, &c.), being given; to find the juſt ap- 
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Shadwell pearance of the ſhadow, according to the laws of per- 


ale 


bury. 
w_— —— 


a high hill, and is built in che form of a bow. 
Joys a ſerene wholeſome air, and has a fine proſpect. It 


ſpe&tive. The method is this: From the luminous bo- 
dy, which is here conſidered as a point, let fall a per- 


pendicular to the perſpective plain or table; i. e. find 


the appearance of a point upon which a perpendicular, 
drawn from the middle of the luminary, falls on the per- 
ſpective plane; and from the ſeveral angles, or raiſed 
ints of the body, let fall perpendiculars to the plane. 
Theſe points, whereon the perpendiculars fall, connect 
by right lines, with the point upon which, the perpen- 
dicular let fall from the luminary falls; and continue 
the lines to the fide oppoſite to the laminary. Laltly, 
through the raiſed points draw lines through the centre 
of the luminary, interſecting the former; the points of 
interſection are the terms or bounds of the ſhadow. 
SHADWELL (Thomas), deſcended of an ancient 
family in Staffordſhire, was born in 1640, and educated 
at Caius college, Cambridge. He then was placed in 
the Middle Temple to ſtudy the laws ; where having 
ſpent ſome time, he travelled abroad. Upon his return 
home, he became acquainted with the moſt celebrated 
perſons of wit in that age. He applied himſelf chiefly 
to dramatic writing, in which he had great ſucceſs; and 
upon the revolution was made poet laureat-and hiſto- 
riographer to king William and queen Mary, in the 


room of Mr Dryden. Theſe employments he enjoyed till 


his death, which happened in 1692. Beſides his drama- 


tic writings, he compoſed ſeveral other pieces of poetry ; 


the chief of which are his congratulatory poem on the 
prince of Orange's coming to England ; another on 
queen Mary; bis tranſlation of Juvenal's 1oth fatire, 
&e. Mr Dryden treats him with great contempt, in 
his ſatire called Mac-Fleckno. The belt judges of that 
age, however, gave their teſtimony in favour of his co- 
medies, which have in them fine ſtrokes of humour; 
the characters are often original, ſtrongly marked, and 
well ſuſtained. An edition of his works, with ſome 
account of his life and writings prefixed, was publiſhed 
in 1720, in 4 vols 8vo. 

SHAFT, of a CoLvumnn, in building, is the body there- 
of between the baſe and capital; ſo called from its ſtraight- 
neſs, See ARCHITECTURE. . 


SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow entrance into 


the mine. In the tin- mines, after this is ſunk about a 
fathom, they leave a little, long, ſquare place, which is 
called a ſbamöle. 

Shafts are ſunk ſome ten, ſome twenty ſathoms deep 
into the earth, more or leſs. Of theſe ſhafts, there is 
the landing or working ſhaft, where they bring up the 
work or ore to the ſurface ; but it it be worked by a 
horſe engine or whim, it is called a whim:/baſt ; and 
where the water is drawn out of the mine, it is indit- 
UF named an engine-ſbaft, or the rodtſbaft. See 

INE, 

SHarrT, in ornithology. See Trocnitus. 

SHAFTESBURY, a town of Dorſetſhire in Eng- 
land, in W. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 51, o. It ſtands on 
It en- 


is a good thoroughfare, is governed by a mayor, and 
ſends two members to parliament. This tuwn is {up- 
poſed to have been built in the 8th century, and to have 
been enlarged by king Alfred, and had 12 churches, ba- 
ſides a Benedictine monaſtery, in the time of the Sax0:;s, 
but has now only three. St Edward the martyr was 
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 free-ſtone, 
ſupplied from Motcomb ; but it was obtained more 
.commodiouſly in 1718, by means cf engines, which 
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buried here. It had three mints before the con quel, 
and, in the reign of Henry VIII. was the ſce of a iut- 
fragan biſhop. It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth 
and Charles II. and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, bailiffs, and a common-council. Ic 
contains about 320 houſes, many of which are of 
Water is ſo ſcarce, that it uſed to be 


raiſed the water above zoo feet perpendicular, and 
conveyed it to a large ciſtern in the middle of the 
town, from the diſtance of two miles. Yet even this is 
laid aſide, and they have dug ſeveral pits, in which they 
preſerve the rain-water ; and the poor get their livin; 


to this day by fetching it in pails or on horſes. It gives 


the title of ear] to the noble family of Cooper. 
SHAFTESBURY (earl of). See Coors. 
SHAG, in ornithology. See PeLicaxvus. 
SHAGREEN, or Cracrttn, in commerce, a kind 
of grained leather prepared of the ſkin of a ſpecies ot 
SQUALUsS, much uſed in covering caſes, books, &c. 
Manner of preparing Snacrttn., The ſkin, being 
flayed off, is ſtretched out, covered over with muſtard- 
ſeed, and the ſeed bruiſed on it; and thus it is expoſed 
to the weather for ſome days, and then tanned. © 
The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of * 
browniſh colour ; the white is the worit. It is ex- 
tremely hard ; yet, when ſteeped in water, it becomes 
very ſoſt and pliable; whence it is of great uſe among 
caſe-makers, It takes any colour that is given it, rec, 
green, yellow, or black. It is frequently counterfeited 
by morocco, formed like ſhagreen ; but this laſt is dit- 
tinguiſhed by its peeling off, which the firſt does not. 
SHAIK properly fignifes an old man. In the ealt 
it is uſed to denote a lord or chief, a man of eminence 
and property. See SCHIECHS. 
SHAKE, in ſinging. See TxziLL, 
SHAKESPEARE or Swaxsyzare (William) the 
prince of dramatic writers, was born at Stratford 
upon Avon in Warwickthire,. on the 23d of Apr! 
1564. From the regiſter of that town, it appears that 
a plague broke out there on the zoth of June follow. 
ing, which raged with great violence; but fortunately 
it did not reach the houſe in which this infant prodigy 
lay. His father, John Shakeſpeare, enjoyed a ſmal! 
patrimonial eſtate, and was a connderable dealer in 
wool ; his mother was the daughter and heir of Robert 
Arden of Wellingcote. Our illuſtrious poet being de— 
ſigned for the buſineſs of his father, received no better 
education than the inſtructions which the free-ſchool 
of Stratford could afford. After applying ſome time 
to the ſtudy of Latin, he was called home to aſſiſt his 
father, who ſeems by ſome accident to have been redu- 
ced in his circumſtances. Belore arriving at the age 
of 19, he married the daughter of Mr Hathaway, a 
ſubſtantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford, 
This lady was eight years older than her huſband. 
Having the misfortune to fall into bad company, he 
was ſeduced into ſome profligate actions, which drew 
on him a criwinal proſecution, and at length forced 
him to take refuge in the capital In ccncert with 
his atlociates, he breks into a park belonging to Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, and carried eff ſome cf 
his deer. Every admier of Shakeſpeare will regret 
that ſach a blemith ſhould have ſtained his character: 
© © 3 but, 


Shake- but perhaps, if any thi 


ſpeare. 
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can extenuate his guilt, we 
might aſcribe it to the opinions of the age, which per- 
haps, as was formerly the caſe in Scotland, might not 
diſtinguiſh the killing of deer by any mark of diſgrace, 
or any charge of criminality, One thing at leaſt is 
certain, that Shakeſpeare himſelf thought that the pro- 
ſecution which Sir Thomas raiſed againſt him was car- 
ried on with too great ſeverity ; an opinion which he 
could not have entertained had this action been at that 
time viewed in the fame criminal light as it is at pre- 
ſent. Shakeſpeare teſtified his reſentment againſt Sir 
Thomas, by writing a ſatirical ballad, which exaſpera- 
ted him ſo much, that the proceſs was carried on with 
redoubled violence; and the young poet, in order to 
avoid the punifhment of the law, was obliged to make 
his eſcape, This ballad would be conſidered as a curi- 
ous reli, on account of its being the firſt production 
of Shakeſpeare z it would alſo be intereſting to peruſe 
a poem which could irritate the baronet to ſo high a de- 
gree. Tradition has preſerved the firſt ſtanza : 


A parliamente member, a juſtice of peace, 
At home a poor ſcare-crow, at London an aſſe. 
If lowſie is Lucy, as ſome volke miſcalle it, 
Then Lacy is lowſie whatever befall it: 

He thinks himſelf greate, 

Yet an aſſe in his ſtate, | 
We allowe by his ears, but with aſſes to mate. 
If Lucy is lowſie, as fome volke miſcalle it, 
Sing lowſie Lucy whatever befall it. 


If the reſt of the ballad was of a piece with this 
ſtanza, it might aſſiſt us to form ſome opinion of the 
irritability of the baronet, but will enable us to form no 
idea of the opening genius of Shakeſpeare. 

Thus expelled from his native village, he repaired to 
London, where he was glad to accept a ſubordinate of- 
fice in the theatre, It has been ſaid that he was firſt 
engaged, while the play was acting, in holding the horſes 
of thoſe who rode to the theatre; but this ſtory reſts 
on a ſlender foundation. As his name is found print- 
ed among thoſe of the other players before ſome old 
plays, it 1s probable that he was ſome time employed 
as an actor; but we are not informed what characters 
he played ; we are only told, that the part which he 
ated beſt was that of the Ghoſt in Hamlet; and that 
he appeared in the character of Adam in As you like 
it. If the names of the actors prefixed to Ben 
Johnſon's play of Every Man in his Humour were at- 
ranged in the ſame order as the perſons repreſented, 
which is very probable, Shakeſpeare played the part of 
Old Knowell. We have reafon therefore to fuppoſe, 
as far as we can argue from theſe few facts, that he 5. 
nerally repreſented old men. See Malone's Chronolo- 
gy, in his edition of Shakeſpeare. | 

But though he was not qualified to ſhine as an ac- 
tor, he was now in the ſituntion which could molt ef- 
fectually rouſe thoſe latent ſparks of genius which aſ- 
terwards burit forth with fo reſplendent a flame. Be- 
ing well acquainted with the mechanical buſineſs of the 
theatre and the taſte ot the times; poſſeſſed of a know- 
led:ze of ihe characters of men reſembling intuition, an 
imagination that ranged at large through nature, ſe- 
lecting the grand, the tablime, and the beautiful; a ju- 
dicious cantion, that diſpoted him to prefer thoſe plots 
which had already been found to pleaſe z an uncommon 
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fluency and force of expreſſion ; he was qualified” at 
once to eclipfe all who had gone before him. 70 

Notwithſtanding 
ſpeare, moſt of his plots were the invention of others; 
which, however, he certainly much improved, if he did 
not entirely new. model. We are aſſured, that prior to 


the theatrical compoſitions of Shakeſpeare, dramatic 


pieces were written on the following 
King John, King Richard II. and nt. 
Henry VIII. King 
and Cleopatra, Meaſure for Meaſure, the Merchant of 
Venice, the Taming of a Shrew, and the Comedy of 
Errors. « | 

Among his patrons, the earl of Southampton is 
particularly honoured by him, in the dedication of 
two poems, Venis and Adonis, and Lucrece ; in the 


ſubjects, viz. 
King Henry 


latter eſpecially, he expreſſed himſelf in ſuch terms as 


gives countenance to what is related of that patron's 
diſtinguiſhed generoſity to him. In the beginning of 
king James I.'s reign (if not ſooner) he was one of 
the principal managers of the playhouſe, and conti- 
nued in it ſeveral years afterward ; till, having ac- 
quired ſuch a fortune as ſatisfied his moderate wiſhes 
and views in life, he quitted the Rage, and all other 
buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder of die time in an ho- 
nourable eaſe, at his native town of Stratford, where he 


lived in a handſome houſe of his own purchaſing, to 


which he gave the name of New Place ; and he had 
the good fortune to ſave it from the flames in the dread- 
= re that conſumed the greateſt part of the town in 
1614. ; 

In the beginning of the year 1616, he made his 
will, wherein he telle his reſpect to his quondam 
partners in the theatre: he appointed his youngeſt 
daughter, jointly with her huſband, his executors, and 
bequeathed to them the beſt part of his eſtate, which 
they came into the poſſeſſion of not long after. He 


died on the 23d of April following, being the 53d year 


of his age; and was interred among his anceſtors on 
the north fide of the chancel, in the great church of 
Stratford, where there is a handſome monument erected 


for him, inicribed with the following elegiac diſtich in 
Latin. 


Fudicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, Populus meret, Olympus habet. 


In the year 1740, another very noble one was raiſed to 
his memory, at the public expence, in Weſtminſter-ab- 
bey; an ample contribution for this purpoſe being made 
upon exhibiting his tragedy of Julius Cæſar, at the 
theatre-royal in Drury-Lane, April 28th 1738. 

Nor muſt we omit mentioning another teſtimony of 
the veneration paid to his manes by the public in general, 
which is, that a mulberry- tree planted upon his eſtate 
by the hands of this reverend bard, was cut down not 
many years ago; and the waod being converted to 
ſeveral domeſtic ufes, was all eagerly bought at a high 
price, and each fingle piece treaſured up by its purcha- 
ſer as a precious memorial of the planter, 

The character of Shakeſpeare as a dramatic writer 
has been often drawn, but perhaps never with more ac- 
curacy than by the pen of Dr Johnſon : “ Shakeſpeare 
(fays he) is above all writers, at leaſt above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature; th+ poet that holds up to 
his readers a, faithful roi: wo) 


the unrivalled genius of Shake- 


Lear, Antony 


.f manners and of life. | 
His 


Peare. 
i a. 
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cake» His characters are not pq as A err os 752 7 7 590 tranſactions of the world, and a conſeſſor pre- 1 
(years. "ticular places, unpractiſed by the reſt of the world; by dict the progreſs of the paſſions.“ peare. 
—— eſſions, which can 9 


the peculiarities of ſtudies or The learning of Shakeſpeare has ſrequently been a 


operate but apo ſmall numbers; or by the accidents ſubject of inquiry, That he poſſeſſed much claſſical 


of tranſient faſhions or temporary opinions: they are the knowledge does not appear, yet he was certainly ac- 
genuine eny of common humanity, ſuch as the quainted with the Latin poets, particularly with Te- 
world will always ſupply, and obſervation will always rence, as Colman has juſtly remarked, which appears 


find. His perfons act and ſpeak by the influence of from his uſing the word 7hraſonical. Nor was he un- 
thoſe general paſſions and principles by which all minds ' acquainted with French and Italian. We are indeed 
are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of life is continued told, that the paſſages in which theſe languages occur 


in motion. In the writings of other poets, a character 
is too often an individual ; in thoſe of Shakefpeare, it is 
commonly a ſpecies. 

« It is from this wide extenſion of deſign that fo 
much inftru&ion is derived. It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakeſpeare with practical axioms and domeſ- 
tic wiſdom. It was faid of Euripides, that every verſe 
was 4 precept ; and it may be faid of Shakeſpeare, that 


from his works may be collected a fyſtem of civil and 


economical prudence. Yet his real power is not ſhown 
in the ſplendour of particular paſſages, but by the pro- 

eſs of his fable, and the tenor of his dialogue; and he 
= tries to recommend him by ſelect quotations, will 
ſucceed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he of- 
fered his houſe to ſale, carried a brick in his pocket as 
a ſpecimen. 

« Upon every other ſtage the univerſal agent is love, 
by whoſe power all good and evil is diſtributed, and 
every action quickened or retarded. But love is only 


might be impertinent additions of the players; but is it 
probable, that any of the players ſo far ſurpaſſed Shake- 


ſpeare ? 


That much knowledge is ſcattered over his works is 
very juſtly obſerved by Pope; but it” is often ſuch 
knowledge as books did not ſupply. * There is, bow- 
ever, proof enough (ſays Dr Johnſon) that he was 
a very diligent reader; nor was our language then fo 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally in- 
dulge his curioſity without nen a. into foreign lite · 
rature. Many of the Roman authors were tranllated, 
and ſome of the Greek; the Reformation had filled the 
kingdom with theological learning; molt of the topies 
of human. diſquiſition had found Engliſh writers; and 
poetry had been cultivated, not — 4 with diligence, 
but ſucceſs. This was a ſtock of knowledge ſuffeient 


for a mind ſo capable of appropriating and improving 


it.“ 


The works of Shakeſpeare conſiſt of 35 dramatic 


one of many paſſions; and as it has no great influence pieces. The following is the chronological order which F 7 
upon the ſum of life, it has little operation in the dra - Mr Malone has endeavoured to eſtabliſh, after a minute 7 45 
mas of a poet who caught his ideas from the living inveſtigation, in which he has in general been ſucceſs- Yo 
world, and exhibited only what he ſaw before him. ful: | 2 
He knew that any other paſſion, as it was regular or 1. Firſt Part of King Henry VI. - 158g, 
exorbitant, was a cauſe of happineſs or calamity. 2. Second Part of King Henry VI. - 1591 

Characters thus ample and general were not eaſily 3. Third Part of King Henry VI. - 1591 
diſcriminated and preſerved ; yet perhaps no poet ever 4. A Midſummer Night's Dream - 1592 
kept his perſonages more diſtin& from each other. 5. Comedy of Errors — 8 1593 
Other dramatiſts can only gain attention by hyper- 6. Taming of the Shrew - - I 594. 
bolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unex- 7. Love's Labour Loſt - - 1594. 
empled excellence or depravity, as the writers of bar- 8. Two Gentlemen of Verona — = 1595 
barous romances invigorated the reader by a giant and 9. Romeo and Juliet - - 1595 
a drawf; and he that ſhould form his expectations of 10. Hamlet - - - 1596 
human affairs from the play, or from the tale, would 11. King John - - - 1596 
be equally deceived. Shakeſpeare has no heroes, his 12. King Richard II. . - 1597 
ſcenes are occupied only by men, who act and ſpeak as 13. King Richard III. - - 1597 
the reader. thinks that he ſhould himſelf have ſpoken 14. Firtt Part of King Henry IV. - 1597 
or acted on the ſame occaſion : Even where the agency 15. Second Part of King Henry IV. -= 1598 
is fupernatural, the dialogue is level with life, Other 16. The Merchant of Venice 8 1598 
writers diſguiſe the moſt natural paſſions and moſt fre- 17. All's Well that Ends Well! 1598 
quent incidents; ſo that he who contemplates them in 18. King Henry V. - . 1599 
the book will not know them in the world : Shake- 19. Much Ado about Nothin . 1600 
ſpeare approximates the remote, and fam liarizes the 20. As you like it — - 1600 
wonderful; the event which he repreſents will not hap- 21. Merry Wives of Windſor - 1601 
pen, but if it were poſſible, its effects would probably 22. King Henry VIII. . 1601 
be ſuch as he has aſſigeed; and it may be ſaid, that he 23. Troilus and Creſſida - - 1502 
has not only ſhown human nature as it acts in real exi- 24. Meaſure for Meaſure - - 1603 
gencies, but as it would be found in trials to which it 25. The Winter's Tale - 604 
cannot be expoſed. | 26. King Lear a 9 1605 

„This therefore is the praiſe of Shakeſpeare, that 27. Cymbelline . - 1605 
his drama is the mirror of lite ; that he who has mazed 28. Macbeth Y . - 160 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which other 29. Julius Caſar - - 1607 
writers raiſe up before him, may here be cured of his 30. Aathony and Cleopatra - - 1608 
delirious ecſtaſies, by reading human ſentiments in hu- 31. Timon of Athens . . 160g 
man language; by ſcenes from which a hermit may eſti- 32. Coriolanus - — 5 1610 


Shokc- 
are, 
. 


33. Othello - 1 . 1611 
34. The Tempeſt 1612 
. Twelf.h Night . - - 161 


e three firſt of theſe, Mr Malone thinks, there is 
very ſtrong reaſon to believe are not the original pro- 
ductions ot Shakeſpeare ; but that he probably altered 
them, and added fome new ſcenes. 


In the tfir{t folio edition in 1623, theſe plays were en- 


titled © Mr William Shakeſpeare's Comedies, Hiſtories, 
and Tragedies.“ They have been publiſhed by various 
editors. The firſt folio edition by Iſaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount ; the ſecond, folio, 1632, by Thomas 
Cotes for Robert Allot ; the third 1664, for P. C; 
the fourth, 1685, for H. Herringman, E. Brewſter, 
and R. Bentley. Rowe publiſhed an 8vo edition in 
1709, in 7 vols, and a 12mo edition in 1714, in 
g vols, for which he received L. 36 10s. Pope pu- 
liſhed a 4to edition in 1725, in 6 vols, and a 
12mo in 1728, in 10 vols; for which he was paid 
L. 217, 12s. Theobald gave a new edition in 8yo 
in 1733, in 7 vols, another in 12mo in 1740, in 8 vols ; 
and received for his labour L. 652. 10s. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer publiſhed an edition 1744, in 6 vols 4to. 
Dr Warburton's 8vo edition came out in 1747, in 
8 yols; for which he was paid L. 560. The editions 
publithed ſince that time, are Dr Johnſon's in 1765, in 
8 vols $vo. Stevens's in 1766, in 4 vols 8vo. Ca- 
pell's in 1768, in 10 vols, crown 8vs ; for this the au- 
thor was paid L. 300. A ſecond edition of Hanmer's 
in 1771, 6 vols. . Johnſon's and Stevens's in 1773, in 
10 vols B8vo; a ſecond edition in 17783 a third by 
Reed in 1785; and Malone's crown 8vo edition in 
1789, in 10 vols, 

The moſt authentic of the old editions is that of 
1623, © At laſt (ſays Dr Jobnſon) an edition was 
undertaken by Rowe; not becauſe a poet was to be 
publiſhed by a poet, for Rowe ſeems to have thought 
very little on correction or explanation, but that our 
author's works might appear like thoſe of his fraterni- 
ty, with the appendages of a life and recommendatory 
preface. Rowe has been clamorouſly blamed for not 
performing what he did not undertake, and it is time 
that juſtice be done him, by confefling, that though he 
ſeems to have had no thought cf corruption beyond the 
printer's errors, yet he has made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his ſucceſſors have 
recerved without acknowledgment, and which, if they 
had produced them, would have filled pages with cen- 
ſures of the ſtupidity by which the faults were com- 
mitted, with diſplays of the abſurdities which they in- 
volved, with oſtentations expoſitions of the new reading, 
and ſelf-· congratulations on the happineſs of diſcovering 
it.” 
The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr Rowe's performance, when Mr Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ſtate of Shakeſpeare's 
text, ſhowed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
reaſon to hope that there were means of reforming it. 
Mr Pope's edition, however, he obſerves, fell below his 
own expectations; and he was ſo much offended, when 
he was found to have left any thing for others to do, 
that he paſſed the latter part of his life in a ate of 
hoſtility with verbal criticiſm. 


The only taſk, in the opinion of Mr Malone, for 
which Pope was eminently and iadiſputably qualified, 
I 
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was to maik che faults and beauties of his author. 
When he undertook the office of a commentator, every 


4 anomaly of language, and every expreſſion that was cur- 


rently in uſe, were conſidered as errors or corruptions, 
and the text was altered or amended, as it was called, at 
pleaſure. Pope is openly charged with being one of the 
great corrupters of Shakeſpeare's text. * 

Pope was ſucceeded by Theobald, who collated the 
ancient copies, and rectified many errors. He was, 
however, a man of narrow comprehenſion and of little 
learning, and what is worſe, in his reports of copies and 
editions, he is not to be truſted without examination. 
From the liberties taken by Pope, the edition of 'Theo- 
bald was juſtly preferred, becauſe he profeſſed to adhere 
to the ancient copies more ſtrictly, and illuſtrated a ſew 
paſſages by extracts from the writers of our poet's age. 
Still, however, he was a conſiderable innovator ; and 
while a few arbitrary changes made by Pope were de- 
tected, innumerable ſophiſtications were ſilently adoprt- 
ed. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, who comes next, was a man of 
critical abilities, and of extenſive learning. His correc- 
tions are commonly juſt, but ſometimes capricious. He 
is cenſurable, too, for receiving without examination al- 
moſt all the innovations of Pope. | 

The original and predominant error of Warburton's 
commentary, is acquieſcence in his firſt thoughts; that 
precipitation which is produced by a conſciouſneſs of 
quick diſcernment ; and that confidence which preſumes 
to do, by ſurveying the ſurface, what labour only can 
perform, by penetrating to the bottom. His notes 
exhibit ſometimes perverſe interpretations, and ſome- 
times imprebable conjectures ; he at one time gives the 
author more profundity of meaning than the ſentence 
admits, and at another diſcovers abſurdities where the 
ſenſe is plain to every other reader. But his emenda- 
tions are likewiſe often happy and juſt; and his inter- 
pretation of obſcure paſſages learned and ſagacious, 

It has indeed been ſaid by his defenders, that his great 
object was to diſplay his own learning ; and certainly, 
in ſpite of the clamour raiſed againſt him for ſubſtitu- 
ting his own chimerical conceits inſtead of the genuine 
text of Shakeſpeare, his work increaſed his reputation. 
But as it is of little value as a commentary on Shake- 
ſpeare, ſince Warburton is now gone, his work will pro- 
bably ſoon fink into oblivion. 

In 1765 Dr Johnſon's edition, which had long been 
impatiently expected, was given to the public. His vi- 
1 and comprehenſive underſtandiog threw more 

ight on his author than all his predeceſſor's had done. 
The character which he gave of each play is generally 
juſt. His refutation of the falſe gloſſes of Theobald and 
Warburton, and his numerous explications of involved 
and difficult paſſages, entitle him to the gratitude of 
every admirer of Shakeſpeare. 

The laſt editor is Mr Malone, who was eight years 
employed in preparing his edition. By collating the 


molt authentic copies, he has been careful to purify the 


text, He has been ſo induſtrious, in order to diſcover 
the meaning of the author, that he has ranſacked many 
volumes, and truſts that, beſides his additional illuſtra- 
tions, not a ſingle valuable explication of any obſcure 
paſſage in theſe plays has ever appeared, which he bas 
not inſerted in his edition. He rejects Titus Andro- 
nicus, as well as the three plays formerly mentioned, as 

| mot 


- ike not being the authentic productions of Shakeſpeare. To 


pen 
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the Whole he has added an appendix, and a copious 
gloflary.—Of this work a leſs expenſive edition has been 


Shaman, publiſhed in 7 vols 12mo, in which the general intro- 


ductory obſervations prefixed to the different plays are 
ſerved, and the numerous notes abridged, 

This judicious commentator has certainly done more 

for the elucidation and correQion of Shakeſpeare than 

all who came before him, and has followed with inde- 


 fatigable patience the only road which a commentator 


of Shakeſpeare ought to obſerve. 

Within 50 years after our poet's death, Dryden ſays 

that he was become a little obſolete;“ and in the be- 
ginning of the preſent century Lord Shafteſbury com- 
plains of his rude and unpoliſhed ſtyle, and his antiquated 
phraſe and wit. "Theſe complaints were owing to the 
great revolution which the Englith language has under- 
gane, and to the want of an eniightended commentator, 
Theſe complaints are now removed, for an enlightened 
commentator has been found in Mr Malone. 
Me have only farther to add, that in the year 1790 
a copious index to the remarkable paſſages and words 
in the plays of Shakeſpeare was publithed by the Re- 
verend Mr Ayſcough; a gentleman to whom the litera- 
rary world is much indebted for ſeveral very valuable 
keys of knowledge. In fine, the admirers of Shake- 
ſpeare are now, by the labours of ſeveral eminent men, 
furniſhed with every help that can enable them to un- 
derſtand the ſenſe and to taſte the beauties of this illu - 
ſrious poet. 


SHAKLES. See SHACKLES. 


- SHALE, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ScuisTus. tins in oil, in imitation of 
It is a black flaty ſubſtance, or a clay hardened into a 


ſtony conſiſtence, and ſo much impregnated with bitu- 
men that it becomes ſomewhat like a coal. The acid 
emitted from ſhale, during its calcination, uniting itſelf 
to the argillaceous earth ot the ſhale, forms alum. About 
120 tons of calcinzd ſhale will make one ton of alum. 
The ſhale, after being calcined, is ſteeped in water, by 
which means the alum, which is formed during the cal- 
cination of the ſhale, is diflolved : this diſſolved alum 
undergoes various operations before it is formed into 
the alum of the ſhops. Watſon's Chemical Effays, 
vol. ii. p. 315. See ALUM. 

This kind of ſlate forms large ſtrata in Derbyſhire ; 
and that which lies near the ſurface of the earth is of a 
ſofter and more ſhivery texture than that which lies. 
deeper. It is alſo found in large ſtrata, generally above 
the coal, in moſt coal counties of Great Britain. Dr 
Short informs us, that the ſhale waſtes the lead ore near 
it, by its ſtrong acid; and that it corrodes and deſtroys 
all minerals near it except iron or coal, of whoſe vitriol 
it partakes. 

SHALLOP, SnaLLooe, or Sroor, is a ſmall light 
veſſel, with only a ſmall main-maſt, and fore-maſt, and 
lug-ſails, to hale up, and let down, on occaftion.— 
Shallops are commonly good ſailers, and are therefore 
often uſed as tenders upon men of war. 

SHALLOT, or Escuaror. See ALLium. 

SHAMANS are wizards or conjurers, in high re- 
pute among ſeveral idolatrous nations inhabiting dit. 
jerent parts of Ruſſia. By their enchantments they 
pretend to cure diſeaſes, to divert misfortunes, and to 
foretel futurity. They are great obſervers of dreams, 
by the interpretation of which they judge of their good 


1. 


or bad fortune. They pretend likewiſe to chiromar.cy, Shambleg 
and to foretel a man's good or ill ſucceſs by the lincs of Shameis. 
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his hand. By theſe and ſuch like means they have a 
very great aſcendency over the underſtandings, and a 
great influence on the conduct, of thoſe people. 

SHAMBLES, among miners, a ſort of niches or 
landing places, left at ſuch diſtances in the adits of the 
mines, that the ſhovel-men may conveniently throw up 
the ore from ſhamble to ſhamble, till it comes to the 
top of the mine, 

SHAMOIS, Caauois, or Suauur, a kind of Tea- 
ther, either drefled in oil or tanned, much eſteemed 
for its ſoftneſs, pliancy, &c. It is prepared from the 
ſkin of the chamois, or thamois, a kind of rupicapra, 
or wild goat, called alſo iſard, inhabiting the mountains 
of Dauphiny, Savoy, P.edmont, and the Pyrenees. Be- 
ſides the ſoftneſs and warmth of the leather, it bas the 
faculty of bearing ſoap without damage; which renders 
it very uſeful on many accounts. 

In France, &c. ſome wear the {kin raw, without any 
preparation, Shammy leather is uſed tor the purifying 
of mercury; which is done by paſſing it through the 
pores of this ſkin, which are very cloſe. The true 
chamois leather is counterſeited with common goat, kid, 
and even with ſheep ſkins, the practice of which makes. 
a particular profeſſion, called by the French chamoiſare.. 
The laſt, though the leaſt eſteemed, is yet ſo popular, 
and ſuch vaſt quantities of it are prepared, eſpecially 
about Orleans, Marſeilles, and Thoulouſe, that it may 
not be amiſs to give the method of preparation. 

Manner of ſhameiſing, or prefariug ſheep, goat, or kid 
ſbammy.— [he ſkins, being 
waſhed, drained, and ſmeared over with quicklime on 
the fleſhy ſide, are folded in two lengthwiſe, the 
wool outwards, and laid on heaps, and ſo left to ferment 
eight days, or, if they had been left to dry after flaying, 
then fifteen days. 

Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half dried ; 
laid on a wooden leg, or horſe, the weol ſtripped off 
with a round ſtaff for that purpoſe, and laid in a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been uſed before, and has loſt 
the greateſt part of its force. 

After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to drain 
24 more ; they are then put in another ſtronger pit. 
This done, they are taken out, drainec,, and put in 
again, by turns ; which begins to diſpoſe them to take 
oil; and this practice they continue for fix weeks in 
ſummer, or three months in winter: at the end whereof 
they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden leg, and the 
ſurface of the ſkin on the wool ſide peeled off, to render 
them the ſofter ; then made into parcels, ſteeped a night 
in the river, in winter more, ſtretched ſix or ſeven over 
one another on the wooden leg, and the knife paſted 
ſtrongly on the fleſh fide, to take off any thing ſuper- 
fluous, and render the ſkin ſmooth. Then they are- 
ſteeped, as before, in the river, and the ſame operation 
is repeated on the wool fide; they are then thrown into 
a tub of water, with bran in it, which is brewed among 
the ſkins till the greateſt part ſticks to them, and then. 
ſeparated into diſtin& tubs, till they ſwell, and riſe of 
themſelves above the water. Dy this means the 185 
mains of the lime are cleared out ; they are then wryng 
out, hung up to dry on ropes, and ſent to the mill, with 
the quantity of oil neceſſary to ſcour them: the helt cil 
is that of (tock-fiſh, Here they are firſt thrown in 

bundles 
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mill - trough, and fulled without oil till they be well ſoft. 
ened ; then oiled with the hand, one by one, and thus 
formed into parcels of four ſkins each ; which are mill. 
ed and dried on cords a ſecond time; then a third; and 
then ojled again, and dried. This proceſs is repeated 
as often as neceſſity requires; when done, if there be 
any moiſture remaining, they are dried in a ſtove, and 
made up into parcels wrapped up in wool ; after ſome 
time they are opened to the air, but wrapped up _=_ 
as before, till ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt all 
its force, which it ordinarily does in 24 hours. The 
ſkins are then returned from the mill to the chamoiſer 
to be ſcoured : which is done by putting them in a lixi- 
vium of wood aſhes, working and r them in it with 
poles, and leaving them to ſteep till the lee hath had 
its effect; then they are wrung out, ſteeped in another 
lixivium, wrung again; and this is repeated till all the 
greaſe and oil be purged out. When this is done, they 
are half dried, and paſſed over a ſharp-edged iron inſtru- 
ment, placed perpendicular in a block, which opens, 
ſoftens, and makes them gentle. Laſtly, they are tho- 
roughly dried, and paſſed over the ſame inſtrument 
again; which finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of ſhammy. 

Kid and goat ſkins are ſhamoiſed in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of ſheep, excepting that the hair is taken off 
without the uſe of any lime ; and that when brought 
from the mill they undergo a particular preparation 
called ramalling, the moſt delicate and difficult of all the 
others. It confilts in this, that, as ſoon as brought 
from the mill, they are ſteeped in a fit lixivium, _ 
out, ſtretched on a round wooden leg, and the hair is 
ſcraped off with the knife ; this makes them ſmooth, 
and in working to caſt a kind of fine knap. The diffi- 
culty is in ſcraping them evenly. | 

SHANK, or .Szawx- Painter, in a ſhip, is a ſhort 
chain faſtened under the foremaſt-throuds, by a bolt, to 
the ſhip's ſides, having at the other end a rope faſtened 
to it. On this ſhank-painter the whole weight of the 
aft part of the anchor reſts, when it lies by the ſhip's 
ſide. The rope, by which it is hauled up, is made faſt 
about a timber-head. | 

Suank, in the manege, that part of a horſe's fore- 
leg which lies between the knee and the footlock. 

SHANKER, or CnAxcxx, in medicine, a malignant 
nlcer, uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal diſorder. See 
Mxvicing, n“ 350. 

SHANNON, the largeſt river in Ireland, and one 
of the fineſt in the Britiſh dominions, not only on 
account of its rolling 200 miles, but alſo of its great 

depth in moſt places, and the gentleneſs of its current, 
by which it might be made exceedingly ſerviceable to 
the improvement of the country, the communication of 
its inhabitants, and conſequently the promoting of inland 
trade, through the greateſt part of its long courſe. 
But che peculiar prerogative of the Shannon is its ſitu- 
ation, running trom north to ſouth, and ſeparating the 
province of Connaught from Leinſter and Munſter, and 
of conſequence dividing the greateſt part of Ireland in- 
to what lies on the eaſt and that on the weſt of the ri- 
ver; watering in its paſſage the valuable county of 
Leitrim, the plentiful ſhire of Roſcommon, the fruitful 
county of Galway, and the pleaſant county of Clare; 
rhe ſmall but fine ſhire of Longford, the King's coun- 
4 | 
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ty, and fertile county of Meath in Leinſter, the g 
lous county of Tipperary, the ſpacious ſhire of Lie. 2 
rick, and the rough but pleaſant county of Kerry in 
Munſer ; viſiting 10 counties in its paſſage, and having 
on its banks the following remarkable places, viz. Lei- 
trim, Jameſtown, Laneſborough, * Athlone, Clonfert, 
Killaloe, and Limerick ; at 20 below the latter 
it ſpreads gradually ſeveral miles in extent, ſo that ſome 
have conſidered its expanſion as a lake. It at laſt joins 
its waters to the ſea, being navigable all that way for 
the largeſt veſſels. 
SHANSCRIT the language of the Bramins of Hin- 
doſtan. See PuiLoLocy, ſect. v. 
SHARE, of a Proven, that part which cuts the 
2 z the extremity forwards being covered with a 
arp-pointed iron, called the point of the „ and the 
end of the wood behind the tail of the Share. 
SHARK, is ichthyology. See Squarus. 
SHARON, a name common to three cantons of Pa- 
leſtine. The firſt lay between mount Tabor and the ſea 
of Tiberias; the ſecond between the city of Cæſarea of 
Paleſtine, and Joppa z and the third lay beyond Jordan. 
To give an idea of perfect beauty, Iſiah ſaid, the glory 
of Lebanon aud the beauty of Carmel muſt be joined to 
the abundance of Sharon. 5 XXXili. 9. Xxxi. 2.) 
The plains of Sharon are of vaſt extent; and, when 
ſurveyed by the Abbe Mariti a few years ago, they 
were ſown with cucumbers; and he informs us, that 
ſuch a number is annually produced, as not only to 
ſupply the whole neighbourhood, but alſo all the coaſts 
of Cyprus and the city of Damietta. In the middle 
of the plain, between Arſus and Lydda, riſes a ſmall 
mountain, upon the ridge of which there is a ſmall vil- 
lage called Sharon, from the name of the ancient city 
whoſe king was conquered by Joſhna. 
SHARP (James), Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, was 
born of a good family in Banfflhire in 1618. He de- 
voted himſelf very early to the church, and was edu- 
cated for that purpoſe in the Univerſity of Aberdeen. 
When the ſolemn league and covenant was framed in 
1638, the learned men in that ſeminary, and young 
Sharp in particular, declared themſelves decidedly againit 
it. To avoid the inſults and indignities to which he 
was ſubjected in conſequence of this conduct, he retired 
to England, where he contracted an acquaintance with 
ſome of the moſt celebrated divines in that country. 
At the commencement of the civil wars he returned to 
Scotland. During his journey thither, he accidentally met 
with Lord Oxentord, who was ſo charmed with bis con- 
verſation, that he invited him to his houſe, While he reſi- 
ded with that nobleman, he became known to the earl 
of Rothes, who procured him a profeſſorſhip at St An- 
drew's. By the intereſt of the earl of Crawford he was 
ſoon after appointed miniſter of Crail; where he ccn- 
ducted himſelf, it is faid, in an exemplary manner. | 
Sharp had always inclined to the cauſe of royalty, 
and had for ſome time kept up a correſpondence with 
his exiled prince. Ater the death of the protector he 
began to declare himſelf more openly, and ſeems to have 
enjoyed a great ſhare of the confidence of Monk, who 
was at that time planning the reſtoration of Charles II. 
When that general marched to London, the preſby te- 
rians ſent Sharp to attend him in order to ſapport their 
intereſts. Art the requeſt of Fr Monk and the 
chief preſbyteriaus in Scotland, Mr Sharp was ſoon pf. 
| | 8 
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. ter ſent over to the king at Breda to procure from him, 

if pofible, the eſtablithment of preſbyterianiſm. On 
his return, he afſured his friends that “ he had found 
the king very affectionate to Scotland, and reſolved not 
to wrong the ſettled government of the church: but he 


p nt orig they were miltaken who went about to 
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abliſh the preſbyterian government.“ 
Charles was ſoon after reſtored without any terms. 
All che laws paſſed in Scotland ſince the year 1633 were 
repealed ; the king and his miniſters reſolved at all ha- 
zards to reſtore prelacy. Mr Sharp, who bad been 
commiitioned by the Scotch preſbyterians to manage 
their intereſts with the king, was prevailed upon to 
abandon the party ;. and, as a reward for his compliance, 
he was made archbiſhop of St Andrew's. This conduct 
rendered him very odious in Scotland ; he was accuſed 
of treachery and perfidy, and reproached by his old 
friends as a traitor and a renegado. The abſurd and 
wanton cruelties which were afterwards committed, and 
which were imputed in a great meaſure to the archbi- 
ſhop, rendered him fill more deteſted. Nor is it pro- 
bable that theſe accuſations were without foundation: 
the very circumſtance of his having been formerly of 
the preſbyterian paity would induce him, after forſaking 
them, to treat them with ſeverity. Befides, it is certain, 
that when after the rout at Pentland-hills he received 
an order from the king to ſtop the executions, he kept 
it for ſome time before he produced it to council. 

There was one Mitchell a preacher, and a deſperate 
fanatic, who had formed the deſign of taking vengeance 
for theſe cruelties by aſſaſſinat ing the archbiſhop. He 
fired a piitol at him as he was ſitting in his coach; but 
the biſhop of Orkney, lifting up his hand at the moment, 
intercepted the ball. Though this happened in the 
midit of Edinburgh, the primate was ſo much deteſted, 
that nobody ſtopped the aſſaſſin; who, having walked 
leiſurely home, and thrown off his diſguiſe, returned, 
and mixed unſuſpected with the crowd. Some years 
aſter, the archbiſhop obſerving a man - wi. him with 
keennels, ſuſpected that he was the aſſaſſin, and ordered 
him to be brug t before him. It was Mitchell. Two 
loaded piſtols were found in his pocket. The primate 
offered him a pardon if he would confeſs the crime: 
the man complied ; but Sharp, regardleſs of his promiſe, 
conducted him to the council. The council alſo gave 
him a ſolemn promiſe of pardon if he would confels his 
- guilt, and diſcover his accomplices. They were much 
diſappointed to hear that only one man was privy to his 
purpoſe, who was ſince dead. Mitchell was then brought 
before a court ef juſtice, and ordered to make a third 
confeſſion, which he refuſed. He was impriſoned for 
ſeveral years, and then tried. His own confeſſion was 
urged againſt him. It was in vain for him to plead the 
illegality of that evidence, and to appeal to the promiſe 
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of pardon previouſly given. The council took an oath 
that they had given no fach promiſe ; and Mitchell was 
condemned, Lauderdale, who at that time governed 
Scotland, would have pardoned him, but the primate 
inſiſted on his execution; obſerving, that if aſſaſſins were 
permitted to go unpuniſhed, his le mult be continually 
in danger. Mitchell was accordingly executed. 

Sharp had a ſervant, one Carmichael, who by s 
cruelty had rendered himſelf particularly odious to the 
zealots. Nine men formed the reſolution of waylaying 
him in Magus-muir, about three miles from St Andrew's. 
While they were waiting for this man, the primate him- 
ſelf appeared with very few attendants. This they look- 
ed upon as a declaration of heaven in their favour ; and 
calling cut, „the Lord has delivered him into our 
hands,” they ran up to the carriage. "They fired at him 
without effect; a circumſtance which was afterwards 
imputed to magic. They then diſpatched him with 
ſwords, regardleis of the tears and intreaties of his 
daughter, who accompanied him (a). 

Thus fell archbiſhop Sharp, whoſe memory is even 
at preſent deteſted by the common people of Scotland. 
His abilities were certainly good, and in the early part 
of his life he appears with honour and dignity. But 
his conduct afterwards was too cruel and inſincere to 
merit approbation. His treatment of Mitchell was 
mean and vindictive. How far he contributed to the 
meaſures adopted againſt the preſbyterians is not certain. 
They were equally cruel and impolitic ; nor did their ef- 
fects ceaſe with the meaſures themſelves. The un- 
heard-of cruelties exerciſed by the miniſters of Charles 
II. againſt the adherents of the covenant, raiſed ſuch a 
flame of enthuſiaſm and bigotry as is not yet entirely 
extinguiſhed. 

Suat (Dr John), archbiſhop of York, was deſcend- 
ed from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of Brad- 
ford Dale in Yorkſhire; and was ſon of an eminent 
tradeſman of Bradford, where he was born in 1644. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and in 1667 entered 
into orders. That ſame year he became domeſtic chap- 
lain to Sir Heneage Finch, then attorney-general. Ia 
1672 he was collated to the archdeaconry of Berkſhire. 
In 1675 he was inſtalled a prebendary in the cathedra! 
church of Norwich; and the year following was initi- 
tuted into the rectory of St Bartholomew near the 
Royal Exchange, London. In 1681 he was, by the 
intereſt of his patron Sir Heneage Finch, then lord high 
chancellor of England, made dean of Norwich; but in 
1686 was ſuſpenſed for taking occaſion, in ſome of his 
ſermons, to vindicate the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land in oppoſition to Popery. In 1688 he was ſworn 
chaplain to king James II. being then probably reſtored 
aſter his ſuſpenſion ; for it is certain that he was cha- 
and attended as a court cha- 
Uu plain 
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(a) Such is the account given by all our hiſtorians of the murder of archbiſhop Sharp ; and that he fell by 


the hands of fanatics, whom he perſecuted, is certain. 


A tradition, however, has been preſerved in different fa- 
milies deſcended from him, which may be mentioned, and is in itſelf certainly not incredible. 


The primate, it 


ſeems, who, when miniſter of Crail, was peculiarly ſevere in puniſhing the ſin of fornication, had, in the plenitude 
of his archiepiſcopal authority, taken notice of a criminal amour carried on between a nobleman bigh in office 


and a lady of ſome faſhion who lived within his dioceſe. 


This interference was in that licentious age deemed 


very impertinent z and the archbiſhop's deſcendants believe that the proud peer inſtigated the deluded rabble to 
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murder their anceſtor. 
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plain at the coronation of king James II. 
was declared dean of Canterbury; but never could be 
perſuaded to fill up any of the vacancies made by the 
deprived biſhops. Upon the death of Dr Lamplugh, 


In 1689 he 


he was promoted to the ſee of Vork. In 1902 he 
preached the ſermon at the coronation of queen Anne; 
and the ſame year was ſworn of the privy-council, and 
made lord almoner to her majeſty, He died at Bath in 
1713; and was interred in the cathedral of York, where 
a monument is erected to, his memory, —His ſermons 
which were collected after his death and publiſhed in 
7 vols 8vo, are juſtly admired. | | 

SHARP, in muſic. See InTtrvar. 

SHASTER, or Bean, the name of a ſacred 
book, in high eſtimation among the idolaters of Hindo- 
ſtan, containing all the dogmas of the religion of the 
bramins, and all the ceremonies of their worthip ; and 
ſerving as a commentary on the VEepan. | 

The term Shafter denotes “ ſcience” or * ſyſlem;“ 
and is applied to other works of aſtronomy and philo- 
ſophy, which have no relation to the religion of the In- 
dians. None but the bramins and raj ahs of India are 
allowed to read the Vedam ; the prielts of the Banians, 
called ſbuderers, may read the Shaſter ; and the people, 
in general, are allowed to read only the Peran or Pou- 
:an, Which is a commentary on the Shaſter. | 

The Shaſter is divided into three parts: the firſt con- 
taining the moral law of the Indians ; the ſecond, the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion; and the third, 
the diſtribution of the people into tribes or claſſes, with 
the duties pertaining to each claſs. . 

The principal precepts of morality contained in the 
firſt part of the Shaſter are the following : that no ani- 
mal be killed, becauſe the Indians attribute ſouls to 
brute animals as well as to mankind ; that they neither 
hear nor ſpeak evil, nor drink wine, nor eat fleſh, nor 
touch any thing that is unclean ; that they obſerve 
the feaſts, prayers, and waſhings, which their law 
preſcribes; that they tell no lies, nor be guilty of de- 
ceit in trade; that they neither oppreſs nor offer vio- 
lence to one another; that they celebrate the ſolemn 
feaſts and faſts, and appropriate certain hours of or- 
dinary ſleep to cultivate a diſpoſition for prayer; and 
that they do not ſteal or defraud one another. 

The ceremonies contained in the ſecond part of the 
hafter are ſuch as theſe : that they waſh often in the 
rivers, hcreby obtaining the pardon of their ſins; that 
they mark their forchead with red, in token of their re- 
lation to the Deity; that they preſent offerings and 
prayers under certain trees, ſet apart for this purpoſe ; 
that they pray in the temples, make oblations to their 
pagodas, or idols, ſing hymns, and make proceſſions, 
& c. that they make pilgrimages to diſtant rivers, and 
eſpecially to the Ganges, there to waſh themſelves and 
make offerings ; that they make yows to particular 
ſaints, according to their reſpective departments; that 
they render homage to the Deity at the firlt ight 
of the ſun; that they pay their reſpe& to the ſun 
and moon, which are the two eyes of the Deity ; and 
that they treat with particular ven:ration thoſe animals 
that are deemed more pure than others; as the cow, 
buffaloce, &c.; becauſe the ſouls of men have tranſ- 
migrated into theſe animals, | 

The third part of the Shaſter records the diſtribu- 
tion of the people into four claſſes :- the firſt being that 
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are the magiſtrates ; the third, that of the ſhudderis 
or merchants ; and the fourth, that of the mechanics. 
Each perſon is required to remain in the claſs in which 
he was born, and to purſue the occupation aſſigned to 
him by the Shaſter. According to the bramins, the 
Shaſter was imparted by God himſelf to Brahma, and 
by him to the Bramins; who communicated the con- 
tents of it to the people. 4 

Modern writers have given us very different accounts 


of the antiquity and importance of the Shaſter. Mr 


Holwell, who had made conſiderable progreſs in the 
tranſlation of this book, apprehends, that the mytholo- 
gy as well as the coſmogony of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, were borrowed from the doctrines of the 
bramins, contained in it, even to the copying of their 
exteriors of worſhip, and the diſtribution of their idols, 
though Fran mutilated and adulterated. With reſpect 
to the Vedam and Shaſter, or ſcriptures of the Gen- 
toos, this writer informs us, that Yedam, in the Mala- 
bar language, ſignifies the fame as Shafter in the Shan- 
ſerit; and that the firſt book is followed by the Gen- 
toos of the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts, and alſo of 
the iſland of Ceylon. The Shaſter is followed by the 
Gentoos of the provinces of Bengal, and by all the 
Gentoos of the reſt of India, commonly called India 


Proper, along the courſe of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 


na to the Indus. Both theſe books (he ſays) contain 
the inſtitutes of their reſpective religion and worſhip, 
as well as the hiſtory of their ancient rajahs and princes, 
often couched under allegory and fable. Their anti- 
quity is contended for by the partiians of each; but he 
thinks, that the ſimilitude of their names, idols, and 
great part of their worſhip, leaves little room to doubt, 
nay plainly evinces, that both theſe ſcriptures were ori- 
ginally one. He adds, if we compare the great purity 
and chaſte manners of the Shalter with the great ab- 
ſurdities and. impurities of the Vedam, we need not 
heſitate to pronounce. the latter a corruption of the 
former. | | | 

With regard to the high original of theſe ſcriptures, 
the account of the bramins is as follows. Brabma 
(that is, © Mighty Spirit“), about 4866 years ago, 
aſſumed the form of man and the government of Indo- 
ſtan. He tranfiated the divine law (deſigned for the 
reſtoration of mankind, who had offended in a pre-ex- 
iſtent ſtate, and who are now in their laſt ſcene cf pro- 
bation, to the dignity from which they were degraded) 
out of the language of angels into the well known Shan- 
ſcrit language, and called his tranſlation the Chartab 
Bhade Shaſtah of Bir mab, or the Six Scriptures of Divine 
IWords of the Mighty Spirit. He appcinted the bramins, 
deriving their name from him, to preach the word of 
God; and the doctt ines of the Shaſter were according - 
ly preached in their original purity 1009 years. About 
this time there was publiſhed a paraphraſe on the Char- 
tah Bhade ; and about 500 years afterwards a ſecond 
expoſition, called the Aughtorrah Bhade Shaſta, or Eigh- 
teen Books of Divine Words, wiitten in a character com- 
pounded of the common Indoſtan and the Shanſerit. 
This innovation produced a ſchiſm among the Gen- 
toos; on which occaſion, it is ſaid, thoſe of Coroman- 
del and Malabar formed a ſcripture of their own, 


which they pretended to be founded on the Chartah 


Bhade 


SHA 


wal, or Divine Words of the M ghty Spirit. The ori- 
ginal Chartah Bhade was thrown atide, and at length 
wholly unknown, except to a few families ; who can 
fill read and expound it in the Shanſcrit character. 
With the eſtabliſhment of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and 
Vedam, which, according to the Gentoo account, 1s 
3366 years ago, their polytheiſm commenced ; and the 
principles of religion became fo obſcure, and their ce- 
remonies ſo numerous, that every head of a family was 
obliged to keep a bramin as a guide both in faith and 

ractice. Mr Holwell is of opinion, that the Chartah 

hade, or Original Scriptures, are not copied from any 
other ſyſtem of theology, promulgated to or obtruded 
upon mankind. The Gentoos do not attribute them 
to Zoroaiter ; and Mr Holwell ſuppoſes, that both Zo- 
roaſter and Pythagoras viſited Indoſtan, not to inſtruc, 
but to be inſtructed. 

From the account of Mr Dow, we learn, that the 
books which contain the religion and philoſophy of the 
Hindoos are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bedas ; that 
they are four in number, and, like the ſacred writings 
of other nations, ſaid to be penned by the Divinity, 
Beda, he ſays, in the Shanſcrit language, literally ſig- 
nifies ſcience; and theſe books treat not only of religion 
and moral duties, but of every branch of philoſophic 
knowledge. The bramins maintain, that the Bedas 
are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the creation of 
the world, delivered for the inſtruction of mankind ; 
but they affirm, that their meaning was perverted in 
the firſt age by the ignorance and wickedne!s of ſome 
princes, whom they repreſent as evil ſpirits, who then 
haunted the earth. 

The firſt credible account we have of the Bedas is, 
that about the commencement of the Cal Jug, of which 
era the year 1768 was the 4886th year, they were 
written, or rather collected, by a great philoſopher and 
N prophet, called Beaſs Muni, or Beafs the In- 
ſpired, 

The Hindoos, fays Mr Dow, are divided into two 

eat religious ſects: the followers of the doctrine of 
. hrntn which is the original Shaſter, or commentary 
upon the Bedas; and thoſe who adhere to the princi- 
* 0 of the Neadirſen. The original Shaſter is called 
Bedang, and is a commentary upon the Bedas. This 
book, he ſays, is erroneouſly called in Europe the Ve- 
dam. It is aſcribed to Beiſs Muni, and is ſaid to have 
been reviſed ſcme years aſter by one Serrider Swami, 
ſince which it has-been reckoned ſacred, and not ſubject 
to any farther alterations. 


Almoſt all the Hindoos of the Decan, and thoſe of 


the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts, are of this ſect. 
The followers of the Bedang Shaſter do not allow that 
any phyſical evil exiſts; they maintain that God crea- 
ted all things perfectly good; but that man, being a 
free agent, may be guilty of moral evil, which may be 
injurious to himſelf, but can be of no detriment to the 
general ſyſtem of nature. God, they ſay, being per- 
fectly benevolent, never puniſhed the wicked otherwiſe 
than by the pain and afflition which are the natural 
conſequences of evil actions; and hell, therefore, is no 
other than a conſciouſneſs of evil. 

The Neadirſen Shaſter is ſaid to have been written 
by a philoſopher called Goutam, near four thouſand years 
ago. The brains, from Mr Dow's account of their 


3 n 
gbaſter. Bhade of Bramah, and called it % Vedam of Bir- 
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facred books, appear to believe invariably in the unity, Shafer, 


eternity, omniſcience, and omnipotence of God ; and 
the polytheiſm of which they have been accuſed is no 
more than a ſymbolical worſhip of the divine attributes, 
which they divide into three claſſes. Under the name 
of Brimha, they worſhip the wiſdom and creative power 
of God; under the appellation of Biſben, his providen- 
tial and preſerving quality; and under that of $/a/, 
that attribute which tends to deſtroy. 

As few of our readers may have an opportunity ot 
peruſing the Shaſter, we ſhall, by way of ſpecimen ſub- 
Join a paſſage from it, which, though it contains ſom? 
metaphyſical myſteries concerning the creation, yet diſ- 
covers views of God fo enlightened that they would no: 
diſgrace more refined nations. The paſſage which w- 
ſhall quote is the firſt chapter of the Shaſter, which i; 
a dialogue between Brimha the Wiſdom of the Diviri- 
ty, and Narud or Reaſon, who is repreſented as the fo: 
of Brimha. Narud deſires to be inſtructed by his fa- 
ther; and for that purpoſe puts the following queſtions 
to him: 

% Narud. O father! thou firſt of God, theu art ſaid 
to have created the world, and thy ſon Narud, àſton ſli- 
ed at what he beholds, is deſirous to be inſtructed how 
all theſe things were made. 


&* Brimba. Be not deceived, my ſon! do not imagine 


that I was the creator of the world, independent ot the 
Divine Mover, who is the great original eſſence and 
creator of all things. Look, therefore, only upon me 
as the inſtrument of the great will, and a part of his 
being, whom he called forih to execute his eternal de- 
igns. 

0 Narud. What ſhall we think of God? 

« Brimha. Being immaterial, he is above all concep- 
tion; being inviſible, he can have no form; but, from 
what we behold in his works, we may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things and preſerr 
everywhere, 

*« Narud. How did God create the world? 

% Brimba. Affection dwelt with God from all eter- 
nity. It was of three different kinds ; the creative, the 
preſerving, and the deſtrudive. This firſt is repreſent- 
ed by Brimha, the ſecond by Biſhen, and the third by 
Shibah. You, O Narud! are taught to worſhip all 
the three in various ſhapes and likeneſſes, as the Crea- 
tor, the Preſerver, and the Deſtroyer. The affection of 
God then produced power, and power, at a proper con- 
junction of time and fate, embraced goodnets, and pro- 
duced matter. The three qualities then acting upon 
matter, produced the univerſe in the following manner : 
From the oppoſite actions of the creative and deſtruc- 
tive quality in matter, ſelf- motion firſt aroſe, Selt- 
motion was of three kinds; the firſt inclining to plaſti- 
city, the ſecond to diſcord, and the third to reſt. The 
diſcordant actions chen produced the Akaſh (a kind ot 
celeſtial element), which inviſible element poſſeſſed the 
quality of conveying ſound ; it produced air, a palpablz 
element; fire, a viſible element; water, a fluid element; 
and earth, a ſolid element. 

« The Akaſh diſperſed itſelf abroad. Air formed 
the atmoſphere ; fire, collecting itſelf, blazed forth in 
the hoſt of heaven; water roſe to the ſurface of the 
earth, being forced from beneath by the gravity of the 
latter element. Thus broke forth the world from the 
veil of darkneſs, in which 15 was formerly comprehend. 

u 2 ed 
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ed by God. Order roſe over the univerſe. The ſeven 
heavens were formed, and the ſeven worlds were fixed 
in their places ; there to remain till the great diſſolu- 
tion, when all things ſhall be abſorbed into God. 

« God ſecing the earth in full bloom, and that v 
tation was ſtrong from its ſeeds, called forth for the an 
time intellect, which he endued with various organs and 
ſhapes, to form a diverſity of animals upon the earth. 
He endued the animals with five ſenſes ; feeling, ſeeing, 
{melling, taſting, and hearing; but to man he gave re- 
flection, to raiſe him above the beaſts of the field. 

« The creatures were created male and female, that 
they might propagate their ſpecies upon the earth. 
Every herb bore the ſeed of its kind, that the world 
might be clothed with verdure, and all animals pro- 
vided with food. 

„% Narud. What doſt thou mean, O father! by In- 
tellect? 

« Brimba. It is a portion of the great foul of the 
univerſe breathed into all creatures, to animate them 
for a certain time. 

% Narud. What becomes of it after death? 

© Brimba. It animates other bodies, or returns, like 
a drop, into that unbounded ocean from which it firſt 
aroſe. 

% Narud. Shall not then the ſouls of good men re- 
ceive rewards ? nor the ſouls of the bad meet with pu- 
niſhment ? 

“ Brimba. The ſouls of men are diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of other animals; for the firſt are endued with 
reaſon, and with a conſciouſneſs of right and wrong. 
If therefore man ſhall adhere to the firit, as far as his 
powers ſhall extend, his ſoul, when diſengaged from the 
body by death, ſhall be abſorbed into the divine eſſence, 
and ſhall never more reanimate fleſh : But the ſouls of 
thoſe who do evil are not, at death, diſengaged from 
all the elements. They are immediately clothed with 
a body of fire, air, and akaſh, in which they are for a 
time puniſhed in hell. After the ſeaſon of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies; but till they thall 
arrive at a ſtate of purity they can never be abſorbed 
into God. 

«© Narud. What is the natufe of that abſorbed Rate 
which the ſouls of good men enjoy after death ? 

« Brimha. It is a participation of the divine nature, 
where all paſſions are utterly unknown, and where con- 
{ciouſneſs is loſt in bliſs. 

« Narud. Thou ſayeſt, O father, that unleſs the 
foul is perfectly pure it cannot be abſorbed into God: 
now, as the actions of the generality of men are partly 
good and partly bad, whither are their ſpirits ſent im- 
mediately after death? 

% Beimba. They muſt atone for their crimes in hell, 


where they muſt remain for a ſpace proportioned to 


the degree of their iniquitics ; then they riſe to hea- 
ven to be rewarded for a time for their virtues; and 
from thence they will return to the world to reant 
miate other bodies. 

© Narud. What is time? 

« Brimba. Time exiſted from all eternity with God: 
but it can only be eſtimated ſince motion was produ- 
ced, and only be conceived by the mind, from its own 
conſtant progreſs. 

« Norud, How long ſhall this world remain? 

« Brinhg. Until. the four lungs ſhall have revolved. 
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Then Rudder (the ſame with $4jhah, the deſtre 
quatky of God), with the ten ſpirits of diſſolution, 


Shaw 


1 roll a comet under the moon, that ſhall involve all Sheading, 


ings in fire, and reduce the world into aſhes. God 


thi 
nes bong exiſt alone, for matter will be totally annihi- 

Thoſe who deſire more information on this ſubject 
may conſult Dow's Hiftery of Indoflan, and HolwelP; 
Intere/ling Hiſtorical Events. gt 

SHAW (Dr Thomas), known to the learned world 
by his travels to Barbary and the Levant, was born at 

endal in Weſtmoreland (England) abont the year 
1692. He was appointed chaplain to the Engliſh con- 
ſul at Algiers, in which ſtation he continued for ſeveral 
years; and from thence took proper opportunities of 
travelling into different parts. He returned in 1733 
was elected fellow of the Royal Society; and publiſhed 
the account of his travels at Oxford, folie, 1738. In 
1740 he was nominated principal of St Edmund-hall, 
which he raiſed from a ruinous ſtate by his munificence ; 
and was regius profeſſor. of Greek at Oxford until his 
death, which happened in 1751. Dr Clayton, Bp. of 
Clogher, having attacked theſe Travels in his De- 
ſcription of the Eaſt, Dr Shaw publiſhed a ſupple- 
ment by way of vindication, which is incorporated 
into the ſecond edition of his Travels, prepared by 
himſelf, and publiſhed in 4to, 1757. 

SHAWLS, are woollen handkerchiefs, an ell wide, 
and near two long. The wool is ſo fine and ſilky, 
that the whole handkerchief may be contained in the 
two hands cloſed. It is the produce of a Thibet ſheep; 
but ſome ſay that no wool is employed but that of 
lambs torn from the belly of their mother before the 
time of birth. The moſt beautiful ſhawls come from 
Caſhmire; their price is from 150 livres (about fix 
guineas) to 1200 livres (or L. 50 Sterling.) 

In the Tranſactions of the Society for Encouraging 
Arts, ManufaQures, &c. for the year 1792, we are in- 
formed that a ſhawl counterpane, four yards ſquare, 
manufactured by Mr P. J. Knights of Norwich, was 

reſented to the ſociety ; and that, upon examination, 
it appeared to be of greater breadth than any goods 
of equal fineneſs and texture that had ever before been 


# + 


preſented to the ſociety, or to their knowledge woven. 


in England. The ſhawls of Mr Knights's manuſac- 


ture, it is ſaid, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from In- 


dian ſhawls, though they can be afforded at one-twen- 
tieth part of the price. When the ſhawl is 16 quarters 
ſquare, Mr Knights ſays it may be retailed at L. 20; 
if it conſiſted of 12 quarters, and embroidered as the 
former, it will coſt L. 15 ; if plain, with a fringe only, 
a ſhawl of 16 quarters ſquare may be fold at L. 8. 8s.; 
if 12 quarters and fringed, at L. 6. 6s, 

Mr Knights maintains, that his counterpane of four 
yards ſquare is equal in beauty, and ſuperior in ſtrength, 
to the Indian counterpanes which are ſold at 200 gui- 
neas. The principal conſumption of this cloth is in 
train-drefles tor ladies; as likewiſe for long ſcarfs, in 
imitation of the real Indian ſcarfs, which are ſold from. 
L. 60 to L. 80; whereas ſcarfs of this fabric are told 
for as many ſhillings, and the ladies“ ſquare ſhawls in 
proportion. 

SHEADING, a riding, tithing, or diviſion, in the- 
Iſle of Man; the whole iſland being divided into fax 
ſheadings ; in every one of which is a coroner or chief 


conſtable, 


SHE 
Shearbilt conſtable, appointed by the delivery of a rod at the an- 
li convention. 
Sheep- + SHEARBILL, the Rhynchops Nigra of Linnæus, 
the Black Shimmer ot Pennant and Latham, and Cut- 
evater oi Cateſby. 1:s bill is much compreſſed ; the 
edges are ſharp ; the lower mandible is tour inches and 
a halt long; the upper only three; the baſe red; the 
reſt is black: the torchead, chin, front of the neck, the 
breaſt, and belly, are white: the head and whole upper 
part of the body are black: the wings are of the ſame 
colour: the lower part of the inner webs of the pri- 
maries is white: the tail is ſhort, and a little forked ; 
the middle feathers are duſky ; the others are white on 
their ſides ; the legs are weak and red: the length is 
one foot eight inches: the extent is three feet ſeven 
iaches. It inhabits America from New York to Gui- 
ana. It ſkims nimbly along the water, with its under 
mandible juſt beneath the ſurface, feeding on the inſects 
and finall fiſh as it proceeds. It frequents allo oyſter- 
banks; its bill being partly like that of the oyſter- 
catcher, adapted for preying on thoſe ſhell-filb, 
SHEATHING, in the tea-language, is the caſing 
that part of a ſhip which is to be under water with fir- 
board of an inch thick; firſt laying hair and tar mixed 
together under the boards, and then nailing them on, 
in order to prevent worms from eating the ſhip's bot- 


copper : but copper ſheathing is liable to be corroded 
by the action ot ſalt water, and ſomething is ſtill want- 
ing to effect this purpoſe. It is very probable that tar 
might anſwer very well. 

In the Cornith mines, copper or braſs pumps are 
often placed in the deepeſt parts, and are conſequently 
expoſed to the vitriohc or other mineral waters with 
which ſame of theſe mines abound, and which are known 
to have a much ſtronger effect on copper than ſea-wa- 
ter. Theſe pumps are generally about fix feet long, 
and are ſcrewed together, and made tight by the inter- 
poſition of a ring of lead, and the joinings are atter- 
warGs tarred. One of theſe pumps was ſo much cor- 
roded as to render it unfit for uſe ; but the ſpots of tar, 
which by accident had dropped on it, preſerved the 
parts they covered from the action of the water. Theſe 
projected in ſome places more than a quarter of an inch; 
and the joints were ſo ſar defended by the thin coat of 
tar, that it was as perfect as when it came from the 
hands of the manufacturer. If tar thus effectually de- 
ſends copper fiom theſe acrimonious waters, can there 
remain a doubt of its preſerving it from the much mild- 
er waters of the ſea? 

SHEATS, in a ſhip, are ropes bent to the clews of 
the ſails ; ſerving ia the lower ſails to haul aft the clews 
of the ſail; but in topſails they ſerve to. haul home the 
clew of the ſal cloſe to the yard-arm. 

SHEEP, in zoology. See Ovis and Woor. 
Amongſt the various animals with which Divine Pro- 


to be fouad more innocent, more uſeful, or more valua- 
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tom.— Ships of war are now generally ſheathed with 


vidence has ſtored the world for the uſe of man, none is 
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able, than the ſheep. The ſheep ſupplies us with food Sheep. 
and clothing, and finds ample employment for our M4 
poor at all times and ſeaſons of the year, whereby a Sheep 
variety of manuſactures of woollen cloth is carried on ſerve a 
without interruption to domeſtic comfort and loſs to wonderful 
friendly ſociety or injury to health, as is the caſe with ee N. 
many other occypatious. Every lick of wool that F Pes. 
grows on its back becomes the means cf ſapport to 
ſtaplers, dyers, pickers, ſcourers, ſcribblers, carders, 
combers, ſpinners, ſpoolers, warpers, queelers, weavers, 
fullers, tuckers, butlers, ſhearmen, preſſers, clothicr:, 
and packers, who, one after another, tumble and tots, 
and twilt, and bake, and boil, this raw material, till 
they have each extracted a livelihood out of it; and 
then comes the merchant, who, in his turn, ſhips it (in 
its higheſt ſtate of improvement) to all quarters of the 
globe, from whence he brings back every kind of riches 
to his country, in return for this valuable commodity 
which the ſheep affords. 

Beſides this, the uſeful animal, after being deprived 
of his coat, produces another againſt the next year ; 
and when we are hungry, and kill him for food, he 
gives up his ſkin to employ the fell-mongers and parch- 
ment-makers, who ſupply us with a durable material for 
lecuring our eſtates, rights, and poſſeſſions ; and if our 
enemies take the field againſt us, fupples us with a 
powerful inſtrument for rouſing our ccurage to repel 
their attacks. When the parchment-maker has taken 
as much of the ſkin as be can uſe, the glue-maker comes 
aſter and picks up every morſel that is left, and there- 
with ſupplies a material for the carpenter and cabi- 
net-maker, which they cannot do without, and which 
is eſſentially neceſſary before we can have elegant furni- 
ture in our houſes ; tables, chairs, looking-glaſſes, and a 
hundred other articles of convenience: and when the 
winter __ come on, while we are deprived of the 
cheering light of the fun, the ſheep ſupplies us with an 
artificial mode ot light, whereby we preſerve every plea- 
ſure of domeſtic ſociety, and with whoſe aſſiſtance we 
can continue our work, or write or read, and improve 
our minds, or enjoy the ſocial mirth of cur tables. An- 
other part of the flaughiered animal ſupplies us with an 
ingredient neceſſary tor making good common ſoap, a 
uſeful ſtore for producing cle inlinefs in every family, 
rich or poor. Neither need the horns be thrown 
away ; for they are converted by the button-makers and 
turners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, 
and many uſeful ornaments. From the very trotters 
an oil is extracted uſeſul for many purpoſes, and they 
afford good food when baked in an oven. | 

Even the bones are uſeful alfo ; for by a late inven- 
tion of Dr Higgins, they are found, when reduced to 
aſhes, to be an uleful and effential ingredient in the com- 
poſition of the finelt artificial Rone in ornamental work 


for chimney- pieces, cornices of rooms, houſes, &c. 


which renders the compoſition more durable by effec- 

tually preventing its cracking (A). 
If it is objected to the meek inoſlenſive creature, that 
he 
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| (a) Any curious perſon would be much entertained to fee the manuſactury of bone-ath, now carried on by 
Mr Miniſh of White-chapel, New. Road, wherein the bones of ſhe2p and cows undergo many ingenious procedes. 
1. There is a mill to break them; 2. A cauldron to extract their vil, marrow, and fat; 3. A reverberatory to heat 
them red-hot; 4 An oven for thoſe bones to moulder to aſhes; 5. A ſtill to collec the fumes of the 


burut 
bones 
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he is expenſive while living, in eating up our graſs, 
&c. it may be anſwered that it is quite the contrary 
tor he can f2:d where every other animal has been be- 
fore him and grazed all they could fiud ; and that if he 
takes a little graſs on our downs or in our fields, he 
amply repays us for every blade of graſs in the richneſs 
of the manure which he leaves behind him. He pro- 
tects the hands from the cold wiatry blaſt, by providing 
them with the ſofteſt leather gloves. Every gentle- 
man's library is alſo indebted to him for the'neat bind- 
inz of his books, for the ſheath of his ſword, and for 
caſes for Eis inſtruments ; in ſhort, not to be tedious in 
mentioning the various uſes of leather, there is hardly 


any furniture or utenhl of life but the ſheep contri- 


butes to render either more uſeful, convenient, or orna- 
mental, 

As the ſheep is ſo valuable an animal, every piece of 
information concerning the proper method of managing 
it mall be of importance. It will not therefore be ule- 
leſs nor unentertaining to give ſome account of the man- 
ner of managing ſheep in Spain, a country famous for 
oducing the beſt wool in the world. 

In Spain there are two kinds of ſheep : the coarſe- 
woolled ſheep, which always remain in their native 
country, and are houſed every night in winter ; and the 
fine-woolled ſheep, which are always in the open air, 


and travel every ſummer from the cool mountains of the 


northern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on the ſouth- 
ern warm plains of Andaluſia, Mancha, and Eſtrama- 
dura. Of theſe latter, it appears from accurate com- 
putations, that there are about five millions (8); and 
that the wool and fleſh of a flock of 10,000 ſheep pro- 
duce yearly about 24 reals a head, or about the value 
of 12 Engliſh ſixpences, one of which belongs to the 
owner, three to the king, and the other eight are al- 
lowed for the expences of paſture, tythes, ſhepherds, 
dogs, ſalt, ſhearing, &c. Ten thouſand ſheep form a 
flock, which is divided into ten tribes, under the ma- 
nagement of one perſon, who has abſolute dominion 
over fifty ſhepherds and fifty dogs. 

M. Bourgoanne, a French gentleman, who reſided 
many years in Spain, and directed his inquiries chiefly. 
to the civil government, trade, and manufactures, of 
that country, gives the following account of the wan- 
dering ſheep of Segovia. It is (ſays he) in the neigh- 
bouring mountains that a part of the wandering thezp 
feed during the fine ſeaſon. They leave them in the 
month of October, paſs over thoſe which ſeparate the 
two Caſtiles, croſs New Caſtile, and diſperſe themſelves 
inthe plains of Eſtramadura and Andaluſia. For ſome 
years paſt thoſe of the two Caſtiles, which are within 
reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to paſs the win- 
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ter; which, in that part of Spain, is more mild: the 
length of their day's journey is in proportion to the 
paſture they meet with. They travel in flocks' from 
1000 to 1200 in number, under the conduct of two 
ſhepherds; one of whom is called the Mayorn/, the 
other the Zagal. When arrived at the place of their 
deſtination, they are diſtributed in the paſtures previ- 
ouſly aſſigned them. They return in the month of 
April; and whether it be habit or natural inſtin& that 
draws them towards the climate, which at this ſeaſon 
becomes moſt proper for them; the inquietude which 
they manifeſt might, in caſe of need, ſerve as an alma- 
nac to their conductors,” | 8 

- Mr Arthur Young, in that patriotic work which he 
conducted with great induſtry and judgment, the An- 
nals of Agriculture, gives us a very accurate and inte- 
reſting account of the Pyrenean or Catalonian ſheep. 


Sheep. 
— 


„On the northern ridge, bearing to the welt, are Of Catz 


the paltures of the Spanith flocks. 


Tb. is ridge is not, lonia. 


however, the whole; there are two other mountains, Anna 5 of 


quite in a different (ituation, and the ſheep travel from 
one to another as the paſturage is ſhort or plentiful. 1 
examined the ſoil of theſe mountain paſtures, and found 
it in general ſtony ; what in the weſt of England would 
be called a fore braſh, with ſome mixture of loam, and 
in a few places a little peaty. The plants are many of 
them untouched by the ſheep ;- many feras, nareillus, 
violets, &c. but burnet (poterium farguiſerba) and the 
narrow-leaved plaintain {plantugo lanceclata ) were eaten, 
as may be ſuppoſed, cloſe. I looked: for trefoils, but 
found ſcarcely any: it was very apparent that ſoil and 
peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering theſe 
heights proper for — In the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, the tops of mountains half the height of theſe 
(for we were above ſnow in July) are bogs, all are ſo 
which I have ſeen in our iflands, or at leaſt the pro- 
portion of dry land is very trifling to that which is ex- 
tremely wet: Here they are in general very dry. Now 
a great range of dry land, let the plants be what they 
may, will in every country: ſuit ſheep. The flock is 
brought every night to one ſpot, which is ſituated at 
the end of the valley on the river I have mentioned, and 


Agricul- 
ture, vol, 


vüi. p. 195. 


near the port or paſſage of Ficada: it is a level ſpot 


ſheltered from all winds, The ſoil is 8 or g inches deep 
of old dung, not at all incloſed : from the fredoom ſrom 
wood all around, it ſeems to be choſen partly for ſafety 
againſt wolves and bears. Near it is a very large ſtone, 
or rather a rock, fallen from the mountain. This the 
ſhepherds have taken for a ſhelter, and have built a hut 
againſt it; their beds are ſheep ſkins, and their door fo 
ſmall that they crawl in. I ſaw no place for fire; but 
they have it, ſince they dreſs here the fleſh of their ſheep, 

and 


bones into a brown fluid, from whence hartſhorn is made ; 6. Furnaces for making parts thereof into Glauber's 
ſalts; 7. A ſand heat containing twelve jars, for collecting a cryſtallizing vapour into ſal-ammoniac. 

() In the 16th century the travelling ſheep were eſtimated at ſeven millions: under Philip III. the number 
was diminiſhed to two millions and a half. Uſtariz, who wrote at the beginning of this century, made it amount 
to four millions. The general opinion is, that at preſent it does not exceed five millions. It to this number the | 
eight millions of ſtationary ſheep be added, it will make nearly thirteen millions (f animals, all managed contrary 


to the true intereſts of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuals. 


alſo have privileges which greatly reſemble thoſe of the members of the Meſta. According to Arriquebar, Spain 
contains eight millions of fine-woolled ſheep, ten millions of coarſe-woolled, and five hundred thouſand bulls, oxen 


and cows. 
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and in the night ſometimes keep off the bears, by wharl- 


ing fire-brands : four of them belongin to the flock 


ſheep; all in good order and fleſh. 


mentioned above lic here. I viewed their flock very care- 
fully, and by means of our guide and interpreter, made 
ſome inquiries of the ſhepherds, which they anſwered 
readily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venaſque, a 
city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres French (the livre 
is 103d, Engliſh) a- year for the paſturage of this flock 
of 2000 ſheep. In the winter he ſends them into the 
lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of 12 or 13 days, 
and when. the ſnow is melted in the {pring, they 
are conducted back again, They are the whole year 
kept in motion, and moving from ſpot to ſpot, which 
is owing to the great range they everywhere have of 
paſture. They are always in the open air, never houſed 
or under cover, and never taſte of any food but what 
they can find on the hills, 

Four ſhepherds, and from four to fix large Spaniſh 
dogs, have the care of this flock : the latter are in France 
called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are black and white, 
of the ſize of a large wolf, a large head and neck, arm- 
ed with collars {tuck with iron ſpikes. No wolf can ſtand 
againſt them; but bears are more potent adverſaries ; 
if a bear can reach a tree, he is ſafe ; he riſes on his hind 
legs, with his back to the tree, and ſets the dogs at de- 
hance. In the night the ſhepherds rely entirely on 
their dogs; but on hearing them bark are ready with 
fire arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at 
hand. I was ſurpriſed to find that they are fed only 
with bread and milk, The head ſhepherd is paid 120 


livres a- year wages and bread ; the others 80 livres and 


bread. But they are allowed to kcep goats, of which 
they have many which they milk every day. Their food 
is milk and bread, except the fleſh of ſuch ſheep or 
lambs as accidents give them. The head ſhepherd 
keeps on the mountain. top, or an elevated ſpot, from 
whence he can the better ſee around while the flock tra- 
verſes the declivities. In doing this the ſheep are ex- 
poled to great danger in places that are ſtony ; for by 
walking among the rocks, and eſpecially the goats, 
they move the ſtones, which, rolling down the hills, 
acquire an accelerated force enough to knock a man 
down, and ſheep are often killed by them ; yet we ſaw 
how alert they were to avoid ſuch ſtones, and cautioul- 
ly on their guard againſt them. I examined the ſheep 
attentively. They are in general polled, but ſome have 
horns; which in the rams turn backwards behind the 
ears and projet hall a circle forward ; the ewes horns 
turn alſo behind the ears, but do not project: the legs 
white or reddilh ; ſpeckled faces, ſome white, ſome 
reddith ; they would weigh fat, I reckon, on an average, 
from 15 lb. to 18 lb. a quarter. Some tails ſhort, ſome 
leſt lung. A few black ſheep among them: ſome with 
a very Fake tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the 
whole they reſemble thoſe on the Soath Downs ; their 
legs are as ſhort as thoſe of that breed; a point which 
merits obſervation, as they travel ſo much and fo well. 
Their ſhape is very good; round ribs and flat ſtraight 
backs; and would with us be reckoned handſome 
In order to be itill 
better acquainted with them, I deſired one of the ſhep- 


herds to catch a ram for me to feel, and examine the 


wool, which I found very thick and good of the card- 
ing ſort, as may be ſuppoſed, I took a ſpecimen of it, 
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and alſo of a hoggit, or lamb of laſt year. In regard 
to the mellow ſoftueſs under the ſkin, which, ia Mr 
Bakewell's opinion, is a ſtrong indication of a good 
breed, with a diſpolition to fatten, he bad it in a much 
ſuperior degree to many of our Engliſh breeds, to the 
full as much ſo as the South Downs, which are for that. 
point the beſt ſhort-woolled ſheep which I know in 
England. The fleece was on his back, and weighed, as 
I gueſſed, about 81b. Engliſh ; but the average, they 
ſay, of the flock is from four to five, as I 1 by 
reducing the Catalonian pound of 12 0z. to ours of 16, 
and is all ſold to the French at 30 s. the Ib. French. This 
ram had the wool of the back part of the neck tied cloſe, 
and the upper tuft tied a ſecond knot by way of orna- 
ment ; nor do they ever ſhear this part of the fleece for 
that reaſon ; we ſaw ſeveral in the flock with this ſpe- 
cies of decoration. They ſaid that this ram would fell 
in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circumſtance which can- 
not be too much commended, and deſerves univerſal 
imitation, is the extreme docility they accaltom them 
to. When I Celired the ſhepherd to catch one of his 
rams, I ſuppoſed he would do it with his crook, or pro- 
bably not be able to do it at all; but he walked into 
the flock, and ſingling out a ram and a goat, bid them 
follow him, which they did immediately; and he talk- 
ed to them while they were obeying him, holding out 
his hand as if to give them ſomething. By this method 
he brought me the ram, which I caught, and held with- 
cut difficu!ty.” | 

The belt fort of ſheep for fine wool are thoſe bred 
in Herefordſhire, Devonſh're, and Worceſterſhire ; but 
they are ſmall, and black-faced, and bear but a ſmall 
quantity, Warwick, Leiceſterſhire, Buckingham, and 
Northamptonſhire, breed a large-boned ſheep, of the 
beſt ſhape and deepeſt Engliſh wool. The marſhes 
of Lincolnſhire breed a very large kind of ſheep, but 
their wcol is not good, unleſs the breed be mended by 
bringing in ſheep of other countries among them, hic! 
is a ſcheme of lat: very profitably followed there. In 
that county it is no uncommon thing to give fifty gui- 
neas for a ram, and a gvinea for the admiſſion of an 
ewe to one of theſe valuable males, or twenty guineas 
for the uſe of it for a certain number of ewes durin 
one ſeaſon, 
of ſheep. The northern counties in general breed ſheep 
with long but hairy wool: however, the wool which 
is taken from the neck and ſhoulders of the Yorkſhire 
ſheep is uſed for mixing with Spanith wool in ſome 
of their fineſt cloths. . 

Wales bezrs a ſmall hardy kind of ſheep, which has 
the belt taſted fleſh, but the worſt wool of all. Never— 
thele!s it is of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt Sego- 
vian fleeces ; for the benefit of the flannel manufacture 
is univerſally known. The ſheep of Ircland vary like 
thoſe of Great Britain : thoſe of the ſouth and eaſt be- 
ing large and their fleſh rank: thoſe of the north and 
the mountainous parts ſmall and their fleſh ſweet. Ihe 
fleeces in the ſame manner differ in degrees cf value. 
Scotland breeds. a ſmall kind, and their flecces are 
coarſe, 

But the new Leiceſterſhire breed is the moſt faſhion- 
ab'e, and of courſe the molt profitable breed in the 
iſland. Joſeph Altom of Clifton, who raiſed himſelt 
from a plough- boy, was the firlt who diſtinguiſhed _=_ 

| ſe 
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EY 
What ſheep 
produceths. 
beſt wool. 


Suffolk alſo breeds a very valuable kind | 
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Sheep. ſelf in the midtand connties of England for a faperict 
breed of ſheep. How he improved his breed is not 
known ; but it was cuſtomary for eminent farmers in his 
time to go to Clif on in ſummer to chooſe and purchaſe 
ram-lambs, for which they paid two or three guineas. 
This man was fucceeded by Mr Bakewell ; and it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the breed, by means of Al. 
tom's ſtock, had paſſed the firſt ſtage of improvement 
before Mr Bakewell's time. Still, however, it mult be 
acknowledged, that the Leiceſterſhire breed ot ſheep 
owes its preſert big ſtate of improvement to the abili- 

6 ty and care of Mr Bakewell, 
Account of © The manner in which Mr Bakewell raiſed his ſheep 
Mr Bake- to the degree of celebrity in which they deſervedly ſtand, 
wells is, notwithſtanding the recentneſs of the improvement, 


— and its _ done in the day of thouſands now living, 
Midlond a thing in diſpute; even among men high in the pro- 


Counties, feflion, and living in the very diſtrict in which the im- 
vol. i, provement has been carried on ! 
p. 382. « Some are of opinion that he effected it by a croſs 
1 7 with the Wiltſhire breed; an improbable idea, as their 
ſuppoſed he form altogether contradicts it: others, that the Rve- 
improved Jand breed were uſed for this purpoſe ; and with ſome 
it, ſhow of probability. If any croſs whatever was uſed, 
the Rycland breed, whether we view the form, the 
ſi-s, the wool, the fi. ſh, or the fatting quality, is the 
moſt probable inſtrument of improvement. 
« Theſe ideas, however, are regiſtered merely as 
matters of opinion. It is more Ga probable that 
Mr Bakewell alone is in poſſeſſion of the ſeveral mi- 
1utiz of improvement; and the public can only hope 
that at a proper time the facts may be communica- 
ted for the direction of future improvers. . | 
„Whenever this ſhall take place, it will moſt probably 
come out that no croſs with any alien breed whatever 
has been uſed; but that the improvement has been ef- 
feed by ſelecting individuals from kindred breeds; 
from the ſeveral breeds or varieties of long-woolled 
ſheep, with which Mr Bakewell was ſurrounded on 
almoſt every ſide, and by breeding, inandin (c), with 
this ſelection: ſolicitonſly ſcizing the ſuperior acciden- 


tal varieties produced; affociating theſe varieties; and 


{till continuing to ſelect, with judgment, the ſuperior 
8 individuals. | 
Deſcription * It now remains to give a deſcription of the ſuperior 
of his ewes claſs of individuals of this breed eſpecially ewes and 
_ ca- weathers, in full condition, but not immoderately fat. 
mY "he rams will require to be diſtinguiſhed afterwards. 
„The head is long, ſmall, and hornleſs, with ears 
ſomewhat long, and ſtanding backward, and with the 
noſe ſhooting torward. "The neck thin, and clean toward 
the head; but taking a conical form; ſtanding low, 
and enlarging every way at the baſe; the ſore end alto- 
gether ſhort. The boſom broad, with the ſhoulders, 
ribs, and chine extraordinary fall. The loin broad, and 
the back level. The hauches comparatively full to- 
ward the hips, but light downward ; being altogether 
ſmall in proportien to the fore-parts. The legs, at 
preſent, of a moderate length ; with the bone exterme- 
ly fine. The bone throughout remarkably light. The 
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carcale, when fully fat, takes a remarkable form i , We 
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wider than it is deep, and almoſt as broad as it is long. 
Full on the ſhoulder, wideſt on the ribs, narrowmg 
with a regular curve towards the tail ; approachivg 
the form of the turtle nearer perhaps than any other 
animal. The pelt is thin, and the rail ſmall. The wool 
is ſhorter than long weols in general, bat much longer 
than the middle wools ; the ordinary length of ſtaple 


five to ſeven inches, vaiying much in fincnefs and 
weight.” | | 


This breed ſurpaſſes every other in beauty of form; Patten . 
they are full and weighty in the fore-quarters ; and, are Parkably 
remarkable for ſmallneſs of bone. Mr Marfhal, who well. 


has been of ſo much benefit to agriculture and his 
country by his publications, informs ns, in his Rural 
Economy of the Midland Counties, that he has ſeen a 
rib of a ſneep of this breed contraſted with one of a 
Norfolk ſheep : the diſparity was ftriking ; the latter 
nearly twice the ſize; while the meat which covered 
the former was three times the thickne's : conſequently 
the propurtion of meat to bone was in the one incom- 
parably greater than in the other. Therefore, in this 
point of view, the improved breed has a decided pre- 
ference: for ſurely while mar.kind continue to eat 
fleſh and throw away bone, the former mult be, to 
the conſumer at leaſt, the more valuable. 

The criterions of good and bad fleſh while the ani- 
mal is alive differ in different ſpecies, and are not pro- 
perly ſettled in the ſame ſpecies. One ſuperior breeder 
is of opinion, that if the fleſh is not looſe, it is of courſe 
good; holding, that the fleſh of ſheep is never found 
in a (tate of hardneſs, like that of jill-fleſhed cattle : 
while others make a fourfold diſtin&1on of the fleſh of 
ſheep; as looſeneſs, mellownefs, firmnefs, hardneſs : 
conſidering the firſt and the laſt equally exceptionable, 
and the ſecond and third equally defirable; a happy mix- 
ture of the two being deemec the point of perfection. 

The fleſh of ſheep, when ſlaughtered, is well known 
to be of various qualities. Some is compoſed of large 
coarſe prains, interſperſed with wide empty pores like 
a ſponge : others, of large grains, with wide pores fill- 
ed with fat ; others, of fine cloſe grains, with ſmaller 
pores filled with fat : and a fourth, of cloſe grains, with- 
out any intermixture of fatneſs. 

The fleth of ſheep, when dreſſed, is equally well 
known to poſſeſs a variety of qualities: ſome mutton is 
coarſe, dry, and inſipid; a dry ſponge, affording little 
or no gravy of any colour. Another ſort is ſomewhat 
firmer, imparting a light-coloured gravy only. A third 
plump, ſhort, and palatable; affording a mixture of 
white and red gravy. A fourth likewiſe plump and 
well · flavoured, but diſcharging red gravy, and this in 
various quantities, 

It is likewiſe obſervable, that ſome mutton, when 


dreſſed, appears covered with a thick, tough, parch- 


ment-like integument ; others with a membrane compa- 
ratively fine and flexible. But theſe, and ſome of the 
other qualities of mutton, may not be wholly owing to 
breed, but in part to the age and the ſtate of fatneſs 
at the time of ſlaughter, Ezamined in this light, w_ 

er 
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(e) Jnandin is a term uſed in che midland counties of England to expreſs breeding from the ſame family. 
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eder we confider-the degree of fatneſt, or their natural ſharhogs is ſeen their degree of inclination to fat at an Sheep, 
3 propenſity to a ſtate of fatneſs, even at an early age, early age. — 


9 


the improved breed of Leiceſterſhire ſheep appear with 
many ſuperior advantages. FE 
_ The degree of fatneis to which the individuals of this 
breed are capable of being raiſed, will perhaps appear 
incredible to thoſe who have not had an opportunity of 
being convinced by their own obſervation, *© I have ſeen 
. wedders {ſays Mr Marſhall) of only two ſhear (two to 
three years old) ſo loaded with fat as to be ſcarcely 
able to make a run; and whoſe fat lay ſo much with- 
out the bone, it ſeemed ready to be ſhaken from the ribs 


* Fatting quality being the one thing needful in gra- 
zing ſtock, and being found, in ſome conſiderable de- 
gree at leaſt, to be hereditary, the fatteſt rams are of 
courſe the beſt ; though other attachments, well or ill 
placed, as to form or faſhionable points, will perhaps 
have equal or 2 weight in the minds of ſome men, 
even in this enlightened age. Such ſhearlings as will 
not make up ſufficiently as to ſorm and fatneſs, are either 
kept on to another year to give them a fair chance, 
or are caſtrated, or butchered while ſharhogs.” 


From the firſt letting, about 40 years ago, to the What forms 
year 1780, the prices kept gradually riſing from fifteen Mr Bake- 
ſhillings to a guinea, and from one to ten. In 1780 well re- 


on the ſmalleſt agitation. | 
It is common for the ſheep of this breed to have ſuch 
a projection of fat upon the ribs, immediately behind 
the ſhoulder, that it may be eaſily gathered up in the 


Mt Bakewell let ſeveral at ten guineas each; and, what <<iv<d for 


Hand, as the flank of a fat bullock, Hence it has gain- 
ed, in technical language, the name of the fore: j 
a point which a modern breeder never fails to touch in 
judging of the quality of this breed of ſheep. 

« What is, perhaps, till more extraordinary, it is not 

rare for the rams, at leaſt of this breed, to be © cracked 
on the back; that is, to be cloven along the top of 
the chine, in the manner fat ſheep generally are upon 
the romp. This mark is conſidered as an evidence of 
the beſt blond. 
' .« Extraordinary, however, as are theſe appearances 
white the animals are living, the facts are {til} more ſtri- 
king after they are ſlaughtered. At Litchfield, in 
February 1785, I ſaw a fore quarter of mutton, fatted 
by Mr Princep of Croxall, and which meaſured upon 
the ribs four inches of fat. It muſt be acknowled god, 
however, that the Leiceſterſhire breed do not produce 
ſo much wool as moſt other long-wooled ſheep.” 

As the practice of letting rams by the ſeaſon is now 
become profitable, it may be uſeful to mention the me- 
thod of rearing them, 

« The principal ram-breeders ſave annually twenty, 
thirty, or perhaps forty ram lambs ; caſtration being 
ſeldom applied, in the firſt inſtance, to the produce of a 
valuable ram : for in the choice of theſe lambs they are 


is rather inexplicable, Mr Parkinſon of Quarndon let 
one the ſame year for twenty-five guineas ; a price which 


then aſtoniſhed the whole country. 


From that time to 1786 Mr Bakewell's ſtock roſe 
rapidly from ten to a hundred guineas ; and that year 


he let two thirds of one ram (reſerving one third of the 


uſual number of ewes to himſelf) to two principal breed- 
ers, for a hundred guinzas each, the entire ſervices of 
the ram being rated at three hundred guineas ! Mr 
Bakewell making that year, by letting twenty rams on- 
ly, more than a thouſand pounds ! 

Since that time the prices have been ſtill riſing. Four 
hundred guineas have been repeatedly given. Mr Bake- 
well, this year (1789) makes, ſays Mr Marſhall, twelve 
hundred guineas by three rams (brothers, we believe); 
two thouſand of ſeven ; and of his whole letting, full 
three thouſand guineas ! 

Beſides this extraordinary ſum made by Mr Bakewell, 
there are ſix or ſeven other breeders who make from 
ive hundred to a thouſand guineas each. The whole 
amount of monies produced that year in the Midland 
Counties, by letting rams of the modern breed for one 
ſeaſon only, is eſtimated, by thoſe who are adequate to 
the ſubject, at the almoſt incredible ſum of ten thouſand 


pounds. 


letting 
em. 


Rams previous to the ſeaſon are reduced from the . 
cumbrous fat ſtate in which they are ſhown. The uſual ment of 
time of ſending them out is the middle of September, the rams 
They are conveyed in carriages of two wheels with 29 choice 


led more by blood, or parentage, than by form ; on 
which, at an early age, little dependence can be placed. 
'Their treatment from the time they are weaned, in Ju- 
ly or Auguſt, until the time of ſhearing, the firſt week 


in June, conſiſt in giving them every indulgence of 
keep, in order to pulh them forward for the ſhow ; it 
being the common practice to let ſuch as are fit to be 
let the firſt ſeaſon, while they are yet yearlings—pro- 
vincially * ſharhogs.? | g 
- £ Their firſt paſture, after weaning, is pretty generally, 
I believe, clover that has been mon early, and has got 
a ſecond time into head ; the heads of clover being con- 
ſidered as a moſt forcing food of ſheep. After this goes 
off, turnips, cabbages, colewort, with hay, and (report 
ſays) with corn. But the uſe of this the breeders ſeve- 
rally deny, though collectively they may be liable to the 
charge. | 
Be this as it may, ſomething conſiderable depends on 
the art of making up, not lambs only, but rams of all 
ages. Fat, like charity, covers a multitude of faults ; 
and befides, is the beſt evidence of their ſatting quality 
which their owners can produce (i. e. their natural pro- 
penſity to a ſtate of ſatneſs), while in the fatneſs of the 
Vor. XVII. — 8 | 


ſprings, or hung in ſlings, 20 or 3o miles a day, ſome- 
times to the diltance of 220 or 300 miles. They are 
not turned looſe among the ewes, but kept apart in a 
ſmall incloſure, where a couple of ewes only are admit- 
ted at once. When the ſeaſon is over every care is taken 
to make the rams look as fat and handſome as poſſible. 
In the choice of ewes the breeder is led by the ſame 
criterions as in the choice of rams. Breed is the firſt 
object of conſideration. Excellency, in any ſpecies or 
variety of live-{tock, cannot be attained with any degree 
of certainty, let the male be ever ſo excellent, unleſs 
the females employed likewiſe inherit a large proportion 
of the genuine blood, be the ſpecies or variety what ir 
may. Hence no prudent man ventures to give the 
higher prices for the Diſhley rams, unleſs his ewes arc 
deeply tinctured with the Diſuley blood. Next to 
breed is fleſh, far, form, and wool. | hy 
After the lambs are weaned, 'the ewes are kept in 
common feeding places, 2 any alteration of paſ- 
bn” x tur 


* 


of the ewes. 


? 


© Sheep. ture, previous to their tak 


8 H E. 
| the ram. 
are kept on graſs, hay, turnips, and cabbages. As the 


heads of the modern breed are much finer than moſt 
others, the ewes lamb with leſs difficulty. 


The female lambs, on being weaned, 
d keep, but have not ſuch high indulgence ſhown 
em as the males, the prevailing practice being to keep 


them from the ram the firſt autumn. 


At weaning time, or previouſly to the admiſſion of 


the ram, the ewes. are culled, to make room for the 
thaves or ſhearlings, whoſe ſuperior blood and faſhion 


intitle them to a place in the breeding flock. In the 
work of culling, the ram-breeder and the mere grazier 

o by ſomewhat different guides. The grazier's guide 
is principally age, ſeldom giving his ewes the ram aſter 
they are four ſhear. The ram-breeder, on the con- 
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Io winter they is one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two broad | 
before z when it is two ſhear, it will have four z when 
three, ſix ; and when. four, eight. 


are put to 


SHE 
teeth 
After this their 
mouths begin to break, - ... HI rogers AP 
The difference of land makes a very great difference 


in the ſheep. The fat paſtures breed ſtraight tall ſheep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed ſquare ſhort ones; 


woods and mountains breed tall and flender ſheep z but 


the beſt of all are thoſe bred upon new-ploughed: land 
and dry grounds. On the contrary, all wet and moiſt 


lands are bad for ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſuhject to 


be overflowed, and to have ſand and dirt left on them. 
The ſalt marſhes. are, however, an exception to this 
general rule, for their ſaltneſs makes amends for their 
moiſture ;.ſalt, by reaſon of its drying quality, being of 
great advantage to ſheep. 


As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the V hen ann 
farmer muſt confider at what time of the ſpring his graſs ought to 
will be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whe- bc admitted 
ther he has turnips to do it till the graſs comes; tor to the cya. 


trary, goes chiefly by merit; an ewe that has brought 
him a good ram or two is continued in the flock fo 
long as ſhe will breed. There are inſtances of ewes ha- 
ving been prolific to the tenth or twelſth year ; but in 


mom the ewes of this breed go off at fix or ſeven 
ear. | 
In the practice of ſome of the principal ram-breeders, 
the culling ewes are never ſuffered to go out of their 
hands until after they are flaughtered, the breeders not 


only fatting them, but having them butchered, on their 


premiſes, There are others, however, who ſell them ; 
and ſometimes at extraordinary prices. Three, four, and 
even ſo high as ten, guineas each have been given for 


theſe ontcaſts. | 


There are in the flocks of ſeveral breeders ewes that 


would fetch at auction twenty guineas each. Mr 


Bakewell is in poſſeſſion of ewes which, if they were 
now put up to be ſold to the beſt bidder, would, it is 
eſtimated, fetch no leſs than fifty each, and perhaps, 


very often both the ewes and lambs are deſtroyed by 
che want of food ; or if this does not happen, if the 
lambs are only ſtinted in their growth by it, it is an 
accident that they never recover, The ewe goes 20 
weeks with lamb, and according to this it is eaſy to 
calculate the proper time. The beſt time for them to 
yean is in April, unleſs the owner has very forward 
graſs or 4urnips, or the ſheep are field ſheep. Where 
you have not incloſures to keep them in, then it may be 


proper they ſhould yean in January, that the lambs 


may be ſtrong by May-day, and be able to follow the 
dam-over the fallows and water-furrows ; but then the 
lambs that come ſo early mult have a great deal of care 
taken of them, and ſo indeed ſhould all other lambs at 
their firſt falling, elſe while they are weak the crows 


through the preſent ſpirit of contention, much higher and magpies will pick their eyes our. | 

13 Prices. | | When the ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or 
Inſtruc- The following inſtructions for purchaſing ſheep, we rye to feed, ir mult not be too rank at firſt, for if it be, 
tions for hope, will be acceptable to our country readers. it generally throws them into ſcourings. Ewes that are 
vg The farmer ſhould always buy his ſheep from a worſe big ſhould be kept bur bare, for it is very dangerous to 


' ſhort noſtrils. 


land than his own, and they ſhould be big-boned, and 
have a long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well. Theſe 


ſheep always breed the fineſt wool, and are alſo the moſt 


approved of by the butcher for ſale in the market. 
For the choice of ſheep to breed, the ram muſt be 
young, and his fkin of the ſame coloux with his wool, 


for the lambs will be of the ſame colour with his ſkin. 


He ſhould have a large long body; a broad forehead, 
round, and well riſing; large eyes; and ſtraight and 
The polled ſheep, that is, thoſe which 
have no horns, are found to be the beſt breeders. The 
ewe ſhould have a broad back; a large bending neck; 
ſmall, but ſhort, clean, and nimble legs; and a thick, 
deep wool covering her all over. 

To know whether they be ſound or not, the farmer 


ſhould examine the wool that none of it be wanting, 


and ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white and even, 


them to be fat at the time of their bringing forth their 
young. They mny be well fed, indeed, like cows, a 
fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, p. 243. 5 

The feeding ſheep with turnips is one great advan- 
tage to the farmers. When they are made to eat tur- 
nips they ſoon fatten, but there is ſome difficulty in 
bringing this about, The old ones always refuſe them 
at firſt, and will ſometimes faſt three or four days; vill 
almoſt famiſhed ; but the yoring lambs fall to at once, 
The common way, in ſome places, of turning a flock 
of ſheep at large into a field of turnips, is very diſad - 
vantageous, for they will thus deſtroy as many in a 
fortnight as would keep them a whole winter. There are 
three other ways of feeding them on this food, all of 
which have their ſeveral advantages. | 


The firſt way is to divide the land by hurdles, and Th Gr 
allow the ſheep to come upon ſuch a portion only at a way of 
time as they can eat in one day, and ſo advance the feeding 
hurdles farther into the ground daily till all be eaten. ſb<p * 


and the briſket-ſkin red, the wool firm, the breath 
ſweet, and the feet not hot. Two years old is the beſt 
time for beginning to breed; and their firſt lambs ſhould 


not be kept too long, to weaken them by ſuckling, but 
be ſold as ſoon as conveniently may be. They will 
breed advantageouſly till they are ſeven years old. The 
farmers have a method of knowing the age of a ſheep, 
al à horſe's is known, by the — When a ſheep 


This is infinitely better than the former random me- 
thod ; but they never eat them clean even this way, but 
leave the bottoms and outſides ſcooped in the ground: 
the people pull up theſe indeed with iron (crooks, and 
lay them before the ſheep again, but they are _— 


Keep, ly fo fouled with the creature's dung and 
w—— with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care for 
them ; they eat but little of them, and what they do 
eat does not nouriſh them like the freſh roots. 
The ſecond way is by inclofing the ſheep in hurdles, 
as in the former ; but in this they pull up all the turnips 
. which they ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one day, and 
: daily remove the hurdles over the ground whence they 
have pulled up the turnips: by this means there is no 
- waſte, and leſs expence, for a perſon may in two hours 
pull up all thoſe turnips ; the remaining ſhells of which 
would have employed three or four labourers a-day to 
t up with their crooks out of the ground trodden 
ard by the feet of the ſheep ; and the worſt is, that as 
in the method of pulling up firlt, the turnips are eaten 
up clean; in this way, by the hook, they are waſted, 
the ſheep do not eat any great part of them, and when 
the ground comes to be tilled afterwards for a crop of 
corn, the fragments of the turnips are ſeen in ſuch 
quantities on the ſurface, that half the crop at leaſt 
1 ſeems to have been waſted. 
The third, The third manner is to pull up the turnips, and re- 
which s move them in a cart or waggon to ſome other place, 
the beſt, ſpreading them on a freſh-place every day; by this me- 
thod the ſheep will eat them up clean, both root and 
leaves. Thegreat advantage of this method is, when there 
is a piece of land not far off which wants dung more than 
that where the turnips grew, which perhaps is alſo too 
wet for the ſheep in winter, and then the turnips will, 
by the too great moiſture and dirt of the ſoil, ſometimes 
ſpoil the ſheep, and give them the rot. Yet ſuch ground 
will often bring forth more and larger turnips than 
dry land, and when they are carried off, and eaten by 
the ſheep on ploughed land, in dry weather, and on 
2 ſward in wet weather, the ſheep will ſucceed much 
tter ; and the moiſt foil where the turnips grew not 
being trodden by the ſheep, will be much fitter for a 
crop- of corn than if they had been fed with turnips 
on it. The expence of hurdles, and the trouble of 
moving them, are ſaved in this caſe, which will coun- 
terbalance at leaſt the expence of puing the turnips 
and carrying them to the places where they are to be 
eaten, 'They muſt always be carried off for oxen. 

The diſeaſes ro which ſheep are ſubje& are theſe, 
rot, red-water, foot-rot and hoving, ſcab, dunt, rickets, 
fly-ſtruck, flux, and burſting. Of each of theſe we ſhall 
give the beſt deſcription in our power, with the moſt 
approved remedies. 

The rot, which is a very pernicious diſeaſe, has of 
late engaged the attention of ſcientific farmers. But 
neither its nature nor its cauſe has yet been fully aſ- 
certained. Some valuable and judicious obſervations 
have, however, been made upon it, which ought to 
be circulated, as they may perhaps, in many caſes, 
furniſh an antidote for this malignant diſtemper, or be 
the means of leading others to ſome more efficaci- 
ous remedy, Some ; Har ſuppoſed the rot owing to 
the quick growth of graſs or herbs that grow in wet 
places. Without premiſing, that all-bounteous Provi- 
dence has given to every animal its peculiar taſte, by 
which. it diſtinguiſhes the food proper for its preſerva- 
tion and ſupport, if not vitiated by fortuitous circumſtan. 
ces, it ſeems very difficult to diſcover on philoſophical 
principles why the quick- growth of graſs ſhould render 
it nozjons, or why any herb ſhould at one ſeaſon pro- 
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urine, and duce fatal effects, by the admiſſion of pure water orlly Sheep. 


SHE 


into its component parts, which at other times is 
perfectly innocent, although brought to its utmoſt 
ſtrength and maturity by the genial influence of the 
ſun. Befides, the conſtant practice of moſt farmers 
in the kingdom, who with the preateſt ſecurity feed 
their meadows in the ſpring, when the graſs ſhoots 
quick and is ſull of juices, militates directly againſt this 
opinion, * 

Mr Arthur Young, to whom agriculture is much in- 
debted, aſcribes this diſeaſe to moiſture. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion, which has been generally adopted, 
we are informed in the Bath ſociety papers“, by a cor- 
reſpondent, that there was a paddock adjoining to his 
park which had for ſeveral years cauſed the rot in moſt 
of the ſheep which were put into it. In 1769 he 
drained it, and from that time his ſheep were free 
from this malady. But there are facts which render it 
doubtful that moiſture is the ſole cauſe. We are told, 
the dry limed land in Derbyſhire will produce the rot 
as well as water meadows and ſtagnant marſhes ; and 
that in ſome wet grounds ſheep ſuſtain no injury for 
many weeks. 

Without attempting to enumerate other hypotheſes 
which the ingerious have formed on this ſubject, we 
ſhall purſue a different method in order to diſcover the 
cauſe. On diſſecting ſheep that die of this diſorder, a 
great number of inſets called flutes (See Fasciora) 
are found in the liver. That theſe flukes are the cauſe 
of the rot, therefore, is evident; but to explain how 
they come into the liver is not ſo eaſy. It is probable 
that they are ſwallowed by the ſheep along with their 
food while in the egg ſtate. The eggs depoſited in 
the tender germ are conveyed with the food into the 
ſtomach and inteſtines of the animals, whence they are 
received into the Jacteal veſſels, carried off in the chyle, 
and paſs into the blood ; nor do they meet with any 
obſtruction until they arrive at the capillary veſſels of 
the liver. Here, as the blood filtrates through the ex- 
treme branches, anſwering to thoſe of the wena porta 
in the human body, the ſecerning veſſels are too minute 
to admit the impregnated ova, which, adhering to the 
membrane, produce thoſe animalculæ that feed upon 
the liver and deſtroy the ſheep. They much reſemble 
the flat fiſh called plaice, are ſometimes as large as a ſil- 
ver two-pence, and are found both in the liver and in 
the pipe (anſwering to that of the vena cava) which 
conveys the blood trom the liver to the heart. 

The common and molt obvious objection to that 
opinion is, that this inſe@ is never found but in the li- 
ver, or in ſome parts of the viſcera, of ſheep that are 
diſeaſed more or leſs; and that they muſt therefore be 
bred there. But this objection will loſe its force, when 
we conſider that many inſedts undergo ſeveral changes, 
and exiſt under forms extremely differentfrom each other. 
Some of them may therefore appear and be well known 
under one ſhape, and not known to be the ſame under 
a ſecond or third. The fluke may be the laſt ſtate of 
ſome aquatic animal which we at preſent very well 
know under one or other of its previous forms. 

If this be admitted, it is eaſy to conceive that 
may, on wet grounds eſpecially, take multitudes of 


Vol. 1, 
art. Xlvi. 
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Its cauſe, 


theſe ova or eggs in with their food; and that the ſto- 


mach and viſcera of the ſheep being a proper nidus for 
them, they of courſe _—_ and appearing in their fluke 
Xx 2 or 
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Shoey. or laſt ſtate; feed on the liver of the animal, and occa- tone, and alum, boiled together, and then rubbed over Sheep, 
Fos this diforder.. - AN the ſheep. IT only partial, tar and greaſe may be ſuf. © 
N It is a ſin fad, © that no ewe ever has the rot ficient. But the ſimpleſt and moſt efficacious remedy 

while ſhe has a lamb by ber ſide.” The reaſon of this for this diſeaſe was communicated to the Society for 


may be, that the impregnated ovum paſſes inte the milk, 
and never arrives at the liver. The rot is fatal to ſheep, 
hares, and rabbits, and ſometimes to calves; but never in- 

: felis animals of a larger fize. | 
And mot Miller ſays that parſley is a good remedy for the rot 
in ſheep. Perhaps a ſtrong decoRion of this plant, or 


the Encouragement of Arts, &. by Sir Joſeph Banks. 25 
Take one pound of quickfilver, half a pound of Remedyre. 

Venice turpentine, half a pint of oil of tines and N 

four pounds of bogs lard (c). Let them be rubbed in joſeph 

a mortar till the quickſilver is thoroughly incorporated 2 

with the other ingredients; for the proper mode of do- 


Foot - rot. 10 


the oil extracted from its ſeeds, might be of ſervice. 
Salt is alſo a uſeful remedy. It ſeems to be an ac- 
knowledged fat that ſalt marſhes never produce the 
rot. Salt indeed is pernicious to molt inſects. Com- 
mon ſalt and water expel worms from the human body; 
and fea-weed, if laid in a garden, will drive away inſects; 
but if the ſalt is ſeparated by ſteeping it in the pureſt 
ſpring · water for a few days, it abuunds with ani 

of various ſpecies. 

Liſle, in his book of huſbandry, informs us of a far- 
mer who cured his whole flock of the rot by giving 
each ſheep a handful of Spaniſh ſalt for five or fix morn- 
ings ſucceſſively. The hint was probably taken from 
the Spaniards who frequently give their. ſheep ſalt to 
keep them healthy. On ſome ſarms perhaps the ut- 
moſt caution cannot always prevent this diſorder. In 
wet and warm ſeaſons the prudent farmer will remove 
his ſheep from the lands liable to. rot. Thoſe who 
have it not in their power to do this may give each 
ſheep a ſpoonful of common ſalt, with the ſame quan- 
tity of flour, in a quarter of a pint of water, once or 
twice a-week, When the rot is recently taken, the 
ſame remedy given four or five mornings ſueceſſively 
will in all probability effect a cure. The addition of 


the flour and water (in the opinion of Mr Price of 


Saliſbury, to whoſe excellent paper in the Bath Soeie- 
ty's Tranſactions we own owſelves much indebted) 
will not only abate. the pungency of the ſalt, but dil- 
poſe it to mix with the chyle in a more gentle and effi- 
cacious manner. 

& farmer of a conſiderable lordſhip in Bohemia vi- 
ſiting the hot-wells of Carlſbad, related how he preſer- 
ved his flocks of ſheep frem the mortal diſtemper which 
raged in the wet year 1769, of which ſo many periſhed. 
His preſervative was very {imple and very cheap: He 
ſed them every night, when turned undera ſhed, cover, 
or ſtabl:s, with haſhed fodder ſtraw ; and, by eating it 


22 greedily, they all eſcaped.” 


* Red-water is a diſorder moſt prevalent on wet 
rounds. L have heard (ſays Mr Arthur Young) that 
it has ſometimes been cured by tapping, as for a drop- 
fy. This operation js done on one fide of the belly to- 
wards the flank, juſt below the wool. 


« The fcet-rot and hoving, which is very common on 


and lying at reſt ina dry paſture.”* 

The /cab-is a cutaneous diſeaſe owing: to an impuri- 
ty of the blood, and is moſt prevalent in wet lands or 
in rainy ſeaſons. It is cured by tobacco-water, brim: 


. _ — 


to make ſuch mixtures. 


cation. 


w ſenny grounds, is cured by keeping the part clean, 


ing which, it may be proper to take the advice: or even 
the aſſiſtance, of ſome apothecary or other perſon uſed 


The method of ufing the ointment is this: Begin- 
ning at the head of the ſheep, and proceeding from be- 
tween the ears along the back to the end of the tail, 
the wool is to be divided in a furrow till the fkin can 
be touched; and as the furrow is made, the finger 
ſlightly dipped in the ointment is to be drawn along the 
bottom of it, where it will leave a blue ſtain on the 
{ſkin and adjoining wool : from this furrow ſimilar ones 
muſt be drawn down the ſhoulders and thighs to the 
legs, as far as they are wooly 7 and if the animal is 
much inſected two or more ſhould be drawn along each 
fide parallel to that on the back, and one down each 
ſide between the. fore and hind legs. 83 | 

« Immediately after be ing dreiled, it is uſual to turn 
the ſheep among other ſtock, without any fear of the 
infection being communicated ; and there is fcarcely an 
inſtance of a — ſuffering any injury from the appli- 
In a few days the blotches dry up, the itch- 
ing ceaſes, and the animal is completely cured : it is ge- 
nerally, however, thought proper not to delay the ope- 
ration beyond Michaelmas. 7 

*The Liapoboſes ovina,called in Lincolnſhire ſbeep ſagg, 
an animal well known to all ſhepherds, which lives a- 
mong the wool and is hurtſul to the thriving of ſheep 
both by the. pain its bite occaſions and the blood it 
ſucks, is deſtroyed by this application, and the wool is 
not at all injured. Our wool-buyers purchaſe the fleeces 
on which the ſtain of the ointment is viſible, rather in 
preference to others, from an opinion that the uſe of 
it having preſerved the animal from being vexed either 
with tae ſcab or faggs, the wool is leis liable to che de- 
fects of joints or knots; a fault obſerved to proceed 
from every ſudden ſtop in the thriving of the animal, 
either from want of food or from diſeaſe. 

This mode of curing was brought into that part 
of Lincolnſhire where my property is ſituated about 12. 
years ago, by Mr Stephenſon of Mareham, and is now 
ſo generally received, that the ſcab, which uſed to be 
the terror of the farmers, and which frequently deter- 
red the more eareful of them from taking the advan- 
tage of paſturing their ſheep in the fertile and exten- 
{ve commons with which that diſtrict abounds, is no 
longer r with any apprehenſion : by far the moſt 
of them have their flock anointed in autumn, when 
they return from the common, whether they thow any 
ſymptoms of ſcab or not; and having done ſo, N ; 

them 


„ 


(c) By ſome unaccountable miſtake the laſt ingredient, the four pounds of hogs lard, is omitted in the receipt 


publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Society ; a eircumſtance that might be 
which contained the receipt has fince been cancelled, and a new one printed. 


productive of bad effects.— The leaf 
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SHE 
nen them ſafe for ſdme. time from either giving or receiving 
woo infetion, There are people who employ themſelves 
in the buſineſs, and contract to anoint our large ſheep 
at five ſhillings a ſcore, inſuring for that price the ſuc- 
ceſgof the operation; that is, agreeing, in caſe many of 
the ſheep break out afreſh, to repeat the operation gra- 
as tis even ſome months afterwards-” | 
The dunt, The dunt is a diſtemper cauſed by a bladder of wa 
_ _ ter- gathering in the head. No cure for this has yet 
been diſcovered, 
The rickets is a hereditary diſeaſe for which no anti- 
dote is known. The firſt ſymptom is a kind of light- 
headedneſs, which makes the affected iheep appear wild- 
er than uſual when the ſhepherd or any perſon ap- 
proaches him. He bounces. up ſuddenly from his lare, 
and runs to a diſtance, as though he were purſued by 
dogs. In the ſecond ſtage the principal ſymptom is 
the-ſheep's rubbing himſelf againſt trees, &c. with ſuch 
fury as to pull off his wool: and tear away his fleſh. 
% Tbe diſtreſſed animal bas now a violent itching in his 
ſkin, the effect of an highly inflamed blood; but it does 
not appear that there is ever any cutaneous eruption or 
ſalutary critical diſcharge. In ſhort, from all circum- 
ſtances, the fever appears now to be at its height,” — 
The lak ſage of this diſeaſe © ſeems only to be the pro- 
greſs of diſſolution, after an unfavourable criſis. The 
poor animal; as condemned by Nature, appears ſtupid, 
walks irregularly (whence probably the name reictets), 
nerally lies, and eats little: theſe ſymptoms increate in 
— till death, which follows a general conſumption, 
as appears upon diſſection of the carcaſe ; the juices 
and even ſolids having ſuffered a general diſſolution. 

In order to diſcover the ſeat and nature of this diſ- 

eaſe, ſheep that die of it ought to be diſſected. This 
is ſaid to have been done by one gentleman, Mr Beal; 
and he found in the brain or membranes adjoining a 
maggot about a quarter of an inch long, and of a 
browniſh colour. A few experiments might eaſily de- 
termine this fact. 
The fly-flruck is cured by clipping the wool off as 
far as infected, and rubbing the parts dry with lime or 
wood-athes ; curriers oil will heal the wounds, and pre- 
vent their being ſtruck any more ; or they may be cu- 
red with care, without clipping, with oil ot turpentine, 
which will kill all the vermin where it goes; but the 
former is the ſureſt way. 

The fux is another diſeaſe to which ſheep are ſub- 
jet. 'The beſt remedy is faid to be, to houſe the ſheep 
immediately when this diſtemper appears, to keep them 
very warm, and feed them on dry hay, giving them tre- 
quent glyſters of warm milk and water. The cauſe of 
that diſtemper is either their feeding on wet lands, or 
on graſs that is become moſſy by the lands having 
been fed many years without being ploughed. When 
the farmer perceives his ſheep-walks to become moſſy, 
or to produce bad graſs, he ſhould either plough or ma, 
nure with hot lime, making kilns either very near or 
in the ſheep walks, becauſe the hotter the lime is put 
2 the ſweeter the graſs comes up, and that early in 
the year. 0 | 

Burſting, or as it is called in ſome places the hl, at- 
tacks ſheep when driven into freſh graſs or young clo- 
ver. They overeat themſelves, foam at the mouth, 
ſwell exceedingly, brearhe very quick and ſhort, then 
jump up, and inltantly tall down dead. Ip this, cale, 


- 
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the only chance of ſaving their life is by ſtabbing them Skhecp. 
in the maw with an he Ae a made for the purpoſe, 
The inſtrument is a hollow tube, with a pointed wea- 

pon paſſing through it. A hole is made with the 

pointed weapon ; which is immediately withdrawn, and 

the hole is kept open by inſerting the tube till the wind 

is diſcharged. | 31 

Sheep are infeſted with worms in their noſe called Account of 
Sirus oves, and produced from the egg of a large two- the noſe- 
winged fly, The frontal finuſes above the noſe in ſheep rms. 
and other animals are the places where theſe worms live n it 
and attain their full growth. Theſe Ginoſes are always f OP 
full of a ſoft white matter, which furniſhes theſe worms 
with a proper nouriſhment, and axe ſufficiently large 
for their habitation; and when they haye hereagquired 
their deſtined growth, in which they are fit ts undergo. 
their changes tor the fly-ſtate, they leave their old habi- 
tation, and, falling to the earth, bury themſelves there ;. 
and then thele are hatched into flies, the ſemale, when 
ſhe bas been impregnated by the male, knows that the 
noſe of a ſheep or other animal is the only place for her 
to depoht her eggs, in order to their coming to maturi- 
ty. Mr Valliſnieri, to whom the world owes ſo many 
diſcoveries is the inſect clals, in the firſt who has given. 
any true account of the origin of theſe worms. But 
though their true hiſtory had been till that time un- 
known, the creatures themſelves were very early diſcos 
vered, and many ages ſince were eſteemed great medi - 
eines in epilepſies. | 

The fly produced from this worm has all the time of 
its life a very lazy diſpoſition, and does not like to 
make any uſe either of its legs or wings. Its head and 
corſelet together are about as long as its body, which is 
compoſed of five rings, ſtreaked on the back; a pale 
yellow and brown are there diſpoſed in irregular ſpots ; 
the belly is of the ſame colours, but they are there more 
regularly diſpoſed, for the brown here makes three lines, 
one in the middle, and one on each ſide, and all the 
intermediate ſpaces are yellow. The wings are nearly of 
the ſame length with the body, and are a little inclined; 
in their poſition, ſo as to lie upon the body: they do 
not, however, cover it; but a naked ſpace is left between 
them. The ailerons or petty wings which are found un- 
der each of the wings are of a whitiſh colour, and per- 
fectly cover the balancers, ſo that they are not to be 
ſeen without lifting up theſe. 

The fly will live two months after it is firſt produ- 
ced, but will take no nouriſhment of any kind ; and pot- 
fibly. it may be of the ſame nature with the butrerflies, 
which never take any food during the whole time of 
their living in that Rate, Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. 
p. 552, &c. | 33. 

To find a proper compoſition for marking ſheep is Compoſi-. 
a matter of great importance, as great quantities of wool tion for 
are every year. rendered uſeleſs by the pitch and tar marking 
with which they are uſually marked. The requiſite * 
qualities for ſuch a compoſition are, that it be cheap, 
that the colour be ſtrong and. laſting, ſo as to bear the 
changes of weather, and not to injure the wool, Dr 
Lewis recommends for this purpoſe melted tallow, with 
ſo much charcoal in fine powder ſtirred into it as is ſuf- 

Eciemt to make it of a full black colour, and of a thick 
conſiſtence. This mixture, being applied warm with a. 
marking iron, on pieces of flannel, quickly fixed or har- 
dened, bore. moderate rubbing rebRed the ſun and = 


Sheep © 


— 


— ͤ — 


and yet could be waſhed out freely with ſonp, or ley 
or ſtale urine. In order to render it ſtill more durable, 


be melted an eighth, ſixth, or fourth, of ite weight of 
tar, which will readily waſh out along with it from the 
wool. Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn. p. 36. 
Saxxy- Stealing, See "THEFT. 4 £44 | 
SHEE RING, in the-ſeacJangnage. When a ſhips 
not ſteered: ſteadily, they ſay ſhe ſheers, or goes ſheer» 
ing; or when at anchor, the goes in and out by means 
of the current of the tide, they alſo ſay ſhe ſheers. 


where the river Medway falls into the Thames. It was 
built by king Charles II. after the inſult of the Dutch, 
who burnt the men of war at Chatham, The buildings 
belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, make a pretty 


little neat town ; and there is alſo- a yard and a dock, 


a. chapel and a chaplain. Mr Lyons, who failed with 
the Honourable Captain Phipps in his voyage towards 
the pole, fixed the longitude of Sheerneſs to o. 48“. E. 
its latitude 51 25's NM. | | 

- SHEERS, a name given to engine uſed to hoiſt 
or diſplace the lower maſts of a ſhip. The ſheers em- 
ployed for this purpoſe in the royal navy are compoſed 
of ſeveral long maſts, whoſe heels reſt upon the fide of 
the hull, and having their heads declining outward 
from the perpendicular, ſo as to hang over the veſſel 
whoſe maſts are to be fixed or diſplaced. The tackles, 
which extend from the head of the maſt to the ſheer- 
heads, are intended to pull in the latter toward the maſt- 


head, particularly when they are charged with the 


weight of a maſt after it is raiſed out of any ſhip, 
which is performed by ſtrong tackles depending-from 
the ſheer-heads. The effort of theſe tackles is produced 
by two capſterns, fixed on the deck for this purpoſe. 

In merchant ſhips this machine is compoſed of two 
maſts or props, erected in the ſame veſſel wherein the 


maſt is to be planted, or from whence it is to be remo- 


ved. The lower ends of theſe props reſt on the oppo- 
ſite ſides of rhe deck, and their upper parts are falten- 
ed acrols, ſo as that a tackle which hangs from the in- 
terſection may be almoſt perpendicularly above the 
{tation of the maſt to which the mechanical powers are 
applied. Theſe ſheers are ſecured by ſtays, which ex- 
. ee and aft to the oppoſite extremities of the 
veſſel. 49515 2 
SHEET-Ls4aD. See PLumBzRY. | l 
SHEET, in ſea-language, a rope faſtened to one or 
both the lower corners ot a ſail, to extend and retain it 
in a particular ſtation. When a ſhip ſails with a lateral 
wind, the lower corner of the main and fore ſail are faſ- 
tened by a tack and a ſheet ; the former being to wind- 
ward, and the latter to leeward ;- the tack, however, is 
entirely diffuſed with a tern wind, whereas the fail is 
never ſpread without the aſſiſtance of one or both of the 
ſheets. The ſtay. ſails and Rudding-ſwls have only one 
tack and one ſheet each: the ſtay-ſail tacks are always 
faſtened forward, and the ſheet drawn aft; but the ſtud. 
ding-ſail tack draws the under clue of the ſail to the ex- 
tremity of the boom, whereas the ſheet is employed to 
extend the inmoſt. | 
SHEFFIELD, a town in the weſt riding of 
Yorkſhire, about 162 miles from London, is a large, 
thriving, populous town on the borders of Derbyſhire ; 
has a fine ſtone bridge over the Don, and another over 


the Sheaf, and a church built in the reign of Henry I 
4 | 


5 «RAD } 32 Eu ep 
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It had a"caftle built in the 
Queen of Scots was priſoner 16 br 1h years but after 


tbe death of Charles I. it was, wich ſeveral others, by 


order of parliament demoliſhed. In 167 an hoſpital. 
was erected here, and endowed with 200l. a- year. There 
is a charity · ſchoal for 30 boys, and another for 30 girls. 
This town has been noted ſeveral hundred years for cut- 
lers and ſmiths manufactures, which were encouraged 
and advanced by the neighbouring mines of iron, parti- 


__ _ . cularlyfor files and knives, or whittles;; ſor the laſt of 
.- SHEERNESS, a fort in Kent, ſeated on the point 


which eſpecially it has been a {tuple ſor above 300 years; 
and it is reputed to excel Birmingham in theſe wares, 
as much as it is ſurpaſſed byit in locks, hinges, nails, and 
poliſhed Reel. The firſt mills in England for turning 
grindſtones were alſo ſet up here. houſes look 
black from the continnal' ſmoke of the forges. Here 
are 600 maſter. cutlers, incorporated by the ſtyle of the 
Cutlers of Hallamſbire (of which this is reckoned the chief 
town), who employ not leſs than 40,000 perſons in 
the iron manufactures; and each of the maſters gives a 
particular ſtamp to his wares. There is a large market 
on Tueſday for many commodities, but eſpecially for 
corn, which is hrought up here for the whole Welt Ri- 
ding, Derbyſhire, and Nottinghamſhire. -.It has fairs 
on Tueſday after Trinity- Sunday, and November 28. 
In the new-marketplace, ereQedby the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the ſhambles/are built upon a moſt excellent plan, 
and ſtrongly ineloſed. There are ſeveral other new good 
buildings, ſuch as a large and elegant octagon chapel 
belonging to the hoſpital or alms-houſes ; likewiſe a good 
aſſembly.-rovm and theatre. We muſt not omit the lar 
ſteam-engine, lately finiſhed, for the purpoſe of polith- 
ing and grinding the various forts of hardware. The 
pariſh being very large, as well as populous, Mary I. 
incorporated 12 of the chief inhabitants, and their 
ſucceflors for ever, by the ſtyle of the Twelve Capital 
Burge:ſſes of Sheffield, empowering them to elet and 
ordain three prieſts to aſſiſt the vicar, who were to be 
paid out of certain lands and rents which ſhe gave out 
of the crown; and fince this ſettlement two more cha- 
pels have been built in two hamlets of this parifh, 
which are ſerved by two of the aſſiſtants, while the 
third, in his turn, helps the vicar in his pariſh-church. 
James I..founded a free grammar-ſchool here, and ap- 
pointed 13 ſchool burgeſſes to manage the revenue, and 
appoint the maſter and uſher. A new chapel was built 
lately by the contributions of the people of the town 
and of the neighbouring nobility and gentry... Water 
is conveyed by pipes into Sheffield, whoſe inhabitants 
pay but a moderate rent for it. In the neighbourhood 
there are ſome mines of alum. - The remains of the Ro- 
man fortification between this town and Rotheram, 
which is ſix miles lower down the river, are till viſible ; 
and here is alſo the famous trench of five miles long, 
by ſome called Devil's or Dane's Bank, and by others 
Kemp Bank and Temples, Bank, W. Long 1. 29. N. 
Lat. 5 3. 20. $1 | 
SHBFFIELD (John), duke of Buckinghamſhire, an 
eminent writer of the laſt and preſent century, of 


great \ perſonal bravery, and an able miniſter of ſtate, 


was born about 1650, He loſt his father at vine 
years of age; and his mother marrying lord Oſſul- 
ſton, the care of his education was left entirely to a 
overnor, who did not greatly improve him in his 
dies, Finding that he was deficient in many E. 
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_ "where the duke of York commanded as admiral ; on 


which occaſyn his lordſhip behaved fo gallantly, that 
he was appointed commander of the Royal Catharine. 
He after ward made a campaign in the French ſervice 


under M. de Turenne. As Tangier was in danger of 
being. taken by the Moors, he offered to head the 
forces which were ſent to defend it; and accordingly 
was appvinted to command them. He was then earl 


of Mulgrave, and one of the lords of the bed- chamber 
' to king Charles II. The Moors retired on the ap- 


proach of his majeſty's forces ; and the reſult of the ex- 
pedition was the blowing up of Taugier. He continu- 
ed in ſereral great poſts during the ſhort reign of king 
James II. till that unfortunate prince was dethroned. 
Lord Mulgrave, though he paid his reſpe&s to king 


William before he was advanced to the throne, yet 


did not accept of any poſt in the oboe till ſome 
years after. In the ſixth year of William and Mary 
he was created marquis of Normandy in the county of 
Lincoln, He was one of the moſt active and zealous 
oppoſers of the bill which took away Sir John Fen- 


- wick's life; and exerted the utmoſt vigour in carrying 


through the Treaſon Bill, and the bill tor Triennial Par- 
liaments. He enjoyed ſome conſiderable poſts under king 
William, and enjoyed much of his fayour and confidence. 
In 1702 he was ſworn lord privy-ſeal; and in the ſame 
year was appointed one of the commiſſioners to treat of 
an union between England and Scotland. _ In 1703 he 
was created duke of Ninndnds, and ſoon after duke of 
Buckinghamſhire. In 1711 he was made ſteward of her 
majelſty*s houſehold, and preſident of the council. During 
queen. Anne's reign he was but once ont of employ- 
ment; and then he voluntarily reſigned, being attached 
to what were called the Tory principles. Her majeſty 


offered to make him lord chancellor; but he declined the 
office. He was inſtrumental in the change of the mi- 


niſtry in 1710. A. circumſtance that reflects the high- 
eſt honour on him is, the vigour with which he acted in 
favour of the unhappy Catalans, who afterward were ſo 
inbumanly ſacrificed. He was ſurvived by only onele- 
gitimate ſon (who died at Rome in 1735); but left ſe- 
veral natural children, His worſt enemies allow that 
he lived on very good terms with his laſt wife, natural 
daughter to king James II. the late ducheſs of Buck- 


ingham, a lady who always behaved with a dignity ſuir- 


able to the daughter of a king. He died in 1721. 
He was admired by the poets of his age; by Dryden, 
Prior, and Garth. His Eſſay on Poetry was applauded 
by Addiſon, and his Rehearſal is ſtill read with pleaſure. 


His writingg were ſplendidly printed in 1723, in two 
volumes 4to; and have ſince been reprinted in 1729, in 
two vols 8vo. The firſt contains his poems on various 


ſubjects: the ſecond, his proſe works; which conſiſt of 
hiſtorical memoirs, ſpeeches in parliament, characters, 
dialogues, critical obſervations, eſſays, and letters. It 


may be proper to obſerve, that the edition of 1729 is 


caſtrated ; ſome particulars relating to the revolution in 
that of 1722 having given'offence. 


SHEFFIELDIA, in botany; a genus of plants 


8 HE Ut! 8 HE 
of kterature, he reſolyed to devote a certain number 
of hours e very day to his ſtudies ; and thereby im- 
proved himſelf to the degree of learning he afterwards 
attained. ' Though poſſeſſed of a good eftate, he did 
not abandon himſelf to pleaſure and indolence, but 
entered a volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war; and 
accordingly was in that famous naval engagement 


belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and to the order Sheik 
of monogynia. The corolla is bell-ſhaped ; the fila- _. | 
ments are 10, of which every ſecond is barren. The 
capſule conſiſts of one cell, which has four valves. There 
is only one ſpecies, the repens. | 

SHEIK, in the oriental cuſtoms, the perſon who 
has the care of the moſques in Egypt ; his duty is the 
ſame as that of the imams at Conſtantinople. There 
are more or fewer of theſe to every moſque, according 
to its ſize or revenue. One of theſe is head over the 
reſt, and anſwers to a pariſh-prieſt with us ; and has 
under him, in large moſques, the readers, and people 
who cry out to go to prayers; but in ſmall moſques 
the ſheik is obliged to do all this himſelf. In ſuch it 
is their buſineſs to open the moſque, to cry to prayers, 
and to begin their ſhort devotions at the head of the i 
congregation, who ſtand rank ard file in great order, | 
and make all their motions together. Every Friday b 
che ſheik makes an harangue to his congregation. 

SuktE-Bellet, the name of an officer in the Oriental 
nations, In Egypt the ſheik-bellet is the head of a 
city, and is appointed by the pacha. The buſineſs of 
this officer is to take care that no innovations be made 
which may be prejudicial to the Porte, and that they 
ſend no orders which may hurt the liberties of the 
people. But all his authority depends on his credit 
and intereſt, not his office : for the government of Egypt 
is of ſuch a kind, that often the people of the leaſt pow- 
er by their poſts have the greateſt influence ; and a caia 
of theJanizaries or Arabs, and ſometimes one of their 
meanelt officers, an oda- baſha, finds means, by his parts 
and abilities, to govern all things. 

SHEILDS. See SargLDs. 

SHEKEL, the name of a weight and coin current 
among the ancient Jews. Dr Arbuthnot makes the 
weight of the ſhekel equal to g pennyweights 24 grains 
Troy weight; and the value equal to 2 s. 33d. Ster- 
ling. The golden ſhekel was worth L. 1: 16 : 6. 

SHELDRAKE, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SHELF, among miners, the ſame with what they 
otherwiſe call % ground or faſt country; being that 
part of the internal ſtructure of the earth which they 
find lying even and in an orderly manner, and evidently 
retaining its primitive form and fituation. | 

SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a bard, and, as it were, 
ſtony covering, with which certain animals are defend- 
ed, and thence called fhell-f/h. 


The ſingular regularity, beauty and delicacy in the 1 
ſtructure of the ſheſts of animals, and the variety and of ſhells. 
brilliancy in the colouring of many of them, at the 
ſame time that they ſtrike the attention of the moſt in- 
curious obſervers, have at all times excited philoſophers 
to inquire into and detect, if poffible, the cauſes and 
manner of their formation. But the attempts of natu- 
raliſts, ancient and modern, to diſcover this proceſs, ' 
have conſtantly proved unſucceſsful. M. de Reaumur 
hitherto appears alone to have given a plauſible account, 
at leaſt, of the formation of the ſhell of the garden-ſnail 
in particular, founded on a courſe of very ingenious ex- 
periments, related in the Paris Memoirs“. He there See Mem. 
endeavours to ſhow, that this ſubſtance is produced de l' Acad. 
merely by the perſpirable matter of the animal conden. ann&ec 1709 
ſing and afterwards hardening on its ſurface, and accord- . 
ingly taking the figure of its body, which has perform- Holkande, 
ed the office of a mould to it; in ſhort, that the ſhell in xamo. 
of a ſnail, and, as he ſuppoſed, of all other animals poſ- . 


ſeſſed 


Shell. fſeſſed of ſhelle, was only che product of à viſcous tranſ- 
udation from the body of the animal, containing earthy 
particles united by mere juxtapoſition, | This hypo- 


| theſis, however, is liable to very great and inſur- 

mountable difficulties, if we apply it to the formation 

of ſame of the moſt common ſhells: for how, accord- 

ing to this ſyſtem, it may be aſked, can the oyſter, 

for inſtance, conſidered fimply as a mould, form to it- 

ſelf a covering ſo much exceeding. its .own body in di- 

2 menſions? | 1 | 

Are com- M. Heriſſant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 

poſed of Sciences for 1766, has diſcovered the ſtructure of ſhells 

mcarth to be organical. In the numerous experiments that 
and an ani- " 

mal ſub. be made on an immenſe number, and a very, great va- 

tance. riety, of animal ſhells, he conſtantly found that they 

were compoſed of two diſtin ſubſtances ; one of which 

is A cretacevus or earthy matter: and the other ap- 

d, from many experiments made upon it by 

295g diſtillation, and otherwiſe, to be evidently of 


an animal nature. Theſe two ſubſtances he dextetouſ- 


ly ſeparated from each other by a very eaſy chemical 
analyſis ; by the gentle operation of which they were 
exhibited diſtinaly to view, without any material alte- 
ratio from the action of the ſolvent, or inſtrument em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. On an entire ſhell or a 
fragment of one, contained in a glaſs veſſel, he poured 


2 ſufficient quantity of the nitrous acid, confiderably. 


diluted either with water or ſpirit of wine, After the 
liquor has diſſolved all the earthy part of the {hell 
(which may be collected aſter precipitation by a fixed 
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the laminæ of mother: of- pearl, and other 
ſame kind, after having been expoſed to the operation 
of the author's ſolvent. | Beſide the great variety of 
fixed or permanent colours with which he found the 
animal-fiiaments of theſe ſhells to be adorned, it is 
known, that the ſhell itſelf preſents to the view a ſuc- 
ceſſion of rich and changeable colours, the production 
of which he eafily explains from the configurations of 
their membranes. Mature: he obſerves, always mag- 
nificent in her deſigus, but ſingularly frugalin the exe- 
cution of them, produces theſe brilliant decorations at 
a very.ſmall expence. The membranous ſubſtance a- 
bovementioned is plaited and rumpled, as it were, in 
ſich a manner, that its exterior laminæ, incruſted with 
their earthy and {(cmi-trin{parent matter, form an infi- 
nite number of little priſms, placed in all kinds of direc- 
tions, which refr.it the rays of light, and produce all 
the changes of colour obſervable in theſe ſhells. 

With reſpect to the figures and colours of ſhells, it 
is obſerved, that river lhells have not & agreeable or di- 
verſified a colour as the land and ſea ſhells ; but the va- 
riety in the figure, colours, and other characters of ſea 
ſhells, is almoſt infinite, The number of diitinct ſpecies 
we find in the cabinets of the curious is very great; and 
doubtleſs the deep bottoms of the ſea, and the ſhores 
yet unexplored contain multitudes till unknown to us. 
Even the ſame ſpecies differ in ſome degree in almoſt 
every individual ; fo that it is rare to find any two ſhells 
which are alike in all reſpects. 


In 


of the 2. 


or volatile alkali), there remains floating in it a ſoft ſub- This wonderful variety, however, is not all the pro- Ks 
ſtance, conſiſting of innumerable membranes of a reti- duce of one ſea or one country; the different parts of the met 
form appearance, and diſpoled, in different ſhells, in a the world afford us their different beauties. Bonani beautiful 
variety of poſitions, which conſtitutes the animal part obſerves, that the moſt beautiful ſhells we are acquaint- <1 re 
of it. This, as it has not been affected by the ſolvent, ed with come from the Eaſt Indies and from the Red * 


retains the exact figure of the ſhell ; and, on being view- 
ed through a microſcope, exhibits ſatisfactory proofs of 
a vaſcular and organical ſtructure. He ſhows that this 
membranous ſubſtance is an appendix to the body of the 
animal, or a continuation of the tendinous fibres that 
compoſe the ligaments by which it is fixed to its ſhell ; 
and that this laſt owes its hardneſs to the earthy par- 
ticles conveyed through the veſſels of the animal, which 
fix themſelves into, and incruſt, as it were, the meſhes 
formed by the reticular filaments of which this mem- 
branous ſubſtance. is compoſed. In the ſhell called por- 
celaine, in particular, the delicacy of theſe membranes 
was ſo great, that he was obliged to put it into ſpirit 
of wine, to which he had the patience to add a fingle 
drop of ſpirit of niire day by day, for the ſpace of two 
months; leſt the air generated, or let looſe by the ac- 
tion of the acid on the earthy ſubſtance, ſhould tear the 
compages of its fine membranous ſtructure into ſhat- 
ters; as it certainly would have done in a more hality 
and leſs gentle diſſolution. The delicate reticulated 
film, leſt after this operation, had all the tenuity of a 
ſpider's web ; and accordingly he does not attempt to 
delineate its organization. In other ſhells he employed 
even five or ſix months in demonſtrating the complica- 
ted membranous ſtructure of this animal · ſubſtance by 
Thelr this kind of chemical anatomy. In general, however, 


membra- the proceſs does not require much time, 
nous ſtruc» 


ture pro- 


Of the many fingular configurations and appearances 


duces great of the membranous part of different ſhells, which are 
variety of deſcribed in this memoir, and are delineated in ſeveral 
well executed plates, we ſhall mention only, as a ſpe- 
; I » 


colours. 


Sea. This is in forme degree countenanced by what is 
found to this day; and from the general obſervations of 
the curious, it ſeems, that the ſun, by the great heat 
that it gives to the countries near the line, exalts the 
colours of the ſhells produced there, and gives them a 
luſtre and brilliancy that thoſe of colder climates always 
want: and it may be, that the waters of thole vaſt ſeas, 
which are not ſubje& to be weakened by freſh rivers, 
give a nouriſhment to the fiſh, that may add to the bril- 
iancy of their ſhells. 


The ſhores of Aſia furniſh us with the pearl-oylters Sell 


and ſcallops in oe perfection. About Amboyna are found in 
autiful ſpecimens of the cabbage-ſhel], Aſia. 


found the moſt 
the aroſoir, the ducal mantle, and the coral oyſters, or 
echinated oyſters, Here alſo are found a great variety 
of extremely beautiful muſcles, teliinz, and volutz ; 
ſome fine buccinums, and the ſhell called the Ethiopian 
crown, in its greateſt perfection. The dolia, the mu- 
rices, and the caſſandræ, are alſo found on theſe coaſts 
in great beauty. Many elegant ſnails and ſcrew-ſhells 
are alſo brought from thence ; and finally, the ſerapion 
and ſpider-ſhells. The Maldive and Phillippine iſlands, 
Bengal, and the coaſt of Malabar, abound with the moſt 
elegant of all the ſpecies of ſnails, and furniſh many other 
kinds of ſhells in great abundance and perfection. China 
abounds in the fineſt ſpecies of porcelain ſhells, and has 
alſo a great variety of beautiful ſnails. Japan furniſhes 
us with all the thicker and larger bivalyes ; and the ifle 
of Cyprus is famous above all other parts of the world 
for the beauty and variety of the patella or limpet 


America 
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. "'America-aff6rds many pfint ſhells, but tieither 
in ſo great abendunce nor beauty as the ſhores of Aſia. 
Panama is famous for the cylinders or rhombi, and de 


Shale. 
In Ame- 


rica. 


und ia very ſine ſpecies of dolium, or concha globoſa, Enill- 
ed from this place the Paridmu purple ſhell, One of the 


molt beautiful of the cylindlers is alſo known among our 


-Brafil, and in the gulph of Mexico, there are found mu- 
rices and dolia df extreme beauty; and alſbo a gteat va- 
-riety of poreclains, purpure, pectens, neritæ, bucardiz 
or heart-ſhells, and elegant limpets. The iſle of Cay- 
.erine affords one of the moſt beautiful of the buccinum 
kind, aud the Midas ear is found pt incipally about this 
place. Jamaica and the iſland of Barbadoes have their 
ſhores covered with porcelains, chame, and buccina ; 
and at St Domingo there ate found almolt all the fame 
ſpecies of ſhells that we have from the Eaſt Indies; only 
they are lets beautiful, und the colours more pale and 
dead. The pearl-oyſter is found alſo on this coaſt, but 
ſmaller than in the Perſian galt. At Martinico there 
ate found in general the fame ſhells #s at 8t Domingo, 
but yet lefs beautiful. About Canada are found the 
violet chamæ, and the lakes of that country abound 
with muſcles of a very elegant pale blue and pale 
red colours. Some ſpecies of theſe are 'remarkably 
light and thin ; others-are very thick and heavy. The 
Great Bank cf Newfoundland is very barren in ſhells: 
the principal kind found there are muſcles of ſeveral 
ſpecies, ſome of which are of confiderable beauty. 
About Carthayena there are many 'mother-of-pearl 
ſhells, but they are not of ſo brilliant colours as thoſe 
of the Perſian gulf. The iſland of Magellan, at the 
{ſouthern point of America, turniſhes us with a 95 5 
remarkabie ſpecies of muſcle called by its name; an 
ſeveral very elegant tpecies of limpets are found there, 
particularly the pyramidal. | | 
ica. In Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, there is a prodi- 
gious quantity of that ſmall fpecies of porcelain which 
is uſed there as money; and there is another ſpecies of 
.porcelain on the fame coaſt which is all over white: 
the women make bracelets of theſe, and the people of 
the Levant adorn their hair with them. The coalt of 
Zanguebar is very rich in ſhells : we find there a vaſt 
variety of the large porcelains, many ot them of great 
beauty; and the aux muri or ſea-nut is very frequent 
there. Belide theſe, and many other ſhells, there are 
found on this coalt all the ſpecies of nautili, many of 
which are very beautiful. The Canary iſles abound 
with a vaſt variety of the murices, and ſome other 
good ſhells; and we have from Madeira great va- 
riety of the echini or ſea-eggs different from'thoſe of 
the European feas. Several ſpecies of muſcles are alſo 
common there, and the auris marina is nowhere more 
abundant. The Red ſea is beyond all other parts of 
the world abundant in ſhells, ſcarce any kind is want- 
ing there; but what we principally have from thence 
are the purpureæ, porcelains, and echini marini. 

The Mediterranean and northern ocean contain a 
the Medi. Sreat variety of ſhells, and many of very remarkable ele- 
˖ gance und beauty; they are upon the whole, however, 
ud the greatly inferior to thoſe 'of the Eaſt Indies. The Me- 
aſts ſur- diterranean abounds much more in ſhells than the 
„dng Ocean. The gulf of Turentum affords great variety of 
: pupurz; of porcelains, nantili, and elegant oyſters ; the 
coaſts. of Naples and Sardinia afford 10 the ſame, and 
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lands of 
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have beſide, ſrom the ſame place, ſome good porcelains, 


naturaliſts under the name bf the Fusamm bell. About 


SHE 

with them a vaſt number of the ſolens of all the known Shells. 

Tpecies. The iſland of Sicily is famous for a very ele- 
ant kind of oyſter which is white all over; pinnæ ma- 

Tinz and porcelains are alſo found in great plenty there, 

with tellinz and chamæ of many ſpecies, and a great 

variety of other beautiful ſhells. Corſica is famous, 

beyond all other places, for vaſt quantities of the pinnz 

martin ; and agg other very beautiful ſhells are found 

there. (Leiſter, Hiſt. Conchyl.) About Syracuſe are 

found the gondola ſhell, the alated murex, and a great 

variety of elegant ſnails, with ſome of the dolia and nc- 

ritz. The Adriatic ſea, 'or gulf of Venice, is lefs fur- 

niſhed with ſhells than almoſt any of the ſeas there- 

about. Muſcles and oyſters of ſeveral ſpecies are how- 

ever found there, and ſome of the cordiform or heart- 
ſhells ; there are allo ſome tellinæ. About Ancona 
there are found vaſt numbers of the pholades buried in 
ſtorie; and the aures marinæ are particularly frequent 
about Puzzoli. { Bonani, - Recreat. Ment. et Ocul.) 

The ports of Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, are On the 
full of pinnæ marine, muſcles, tellinz, and chame. 
The coaſts of Bretagne afford great numbers of the Pn, 
conchæ anatiferz and pouſſepieds ; they are found on 
old Totten boards, on ſea ſubſtances, and among cluſ- 
ters of ſponges. The other ports of France, as Ro- 
chelle, Dunkirk, Breſt, St Maloes, and others, fur- 
nith oyſters excellent for the table, but of the com- 
mon kind, and of no beauty in their ſhells; great 
numbers of muſcles are alſo found there; and the com- 
mon tillinz, the onion- peel oyſters, the ſolens, and 
conchæ anatiferz, are allo frequent there. At Gran- 
ville, in Lower Normandy, there are found very beau- 
bs pectens, and ſome of the cordiſorm or heart- 

ells. 

The Engliſh coaſts are not the leaſt fruitful in ſhells, 
though they do not produce ſuch elegantly painted ones 
as the Indies. About Plymouth are Bund oyſters, muſ- 
cles, and ſolens, in great abundance; and there, and on 
moſt of the other ſhores, are numbers of the aures mari- 
nz and dentalia, with pectens, which are excellent ſood ; 
and many elegant ſpecies of the chamæ and tellinz are 
filhed up in the ſea about Scarborough and other places. 
Treland affords great numbers of muſcles, and ſome 
very elegant ſcaliop-ſhells in great abundance, and the 
pholades are frequent on moſt of the Britiſh ſhores. 
They bave alſo great variety of the buccina and coch- 
lez, ſome volutz ; and, on the Guernſey coaſt, a pecu- 
harly beautiful ſnail, called thence the Guernſey-ſnail. 
The coaſts of Spain and Portugal afford much the or Spain 
ſame ſpecies of ſhells with the Indies, but they are and Portu- 
of much fainter colours, and greatly inferior in beauty. gal, &c. 
There are, according to Tavernier and others, ſome ri- 
vers in Bavaria in which there are found pearls of a fine 
water. About Cadiz there are found very large pinnæ 
marine, and ſome fine buccina. The ifles of Majorca 
and Minorca afford a great variety of extremely elegant 
ſhells. The pinnz marine are alſo very numerous 
there, and their ſilk is wrought into gloves, ſtockings, 
and other things. The Baltic affords a great many 
beautiful ſpecies, but particularly an orange-coloured 
pecten, or ſcallop-ſhell, which is not found in any other 
part of the world. 1-8 

The freſh water ſhells are found mnch more fre- Freſh wa- 
quently, and in much greater plenty than the fea- ter ſhells, 
kinds ; there is ſcarce a pond, a ditch, or a river of 
ſrelh water in any part of the world in which there 
Yy are 
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Shells. are not ſound vaſt numbers of theſe ſhells with the 


—— fiſh living in them. 
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art of po- 


loſhing 
Nells. 


All cheſe ſhells are ſmall, and 
they are of very little beauty, being uſually of a plain 
greyiſh or browniſh colour. Our ditches afford us 
chame, buccina, neritz, and ſome patellz ; but the 
Nile, and ſome other rivers, furniſhed the ancients with 
a ſpecies of tellina which was large and eatable, and ſo 
mach ſuperior to the common tellina in flavour, 
that it is commonly known by the name of tellina regia, 
<« the royal tellina. We have a ſmall ſpecies of bucci- 
num common in our freſh waters, which is very ele- 
gant, and always has its operculum in the manner of 
the larger buccina; a ſmall kind of muſcle is alſo very 
common, which is ſo extremely thin and tender, that it 
can hardly be handled without breaking to pieces. 'The 
large freſh water muſcle, commonly called in England 
the horſe-muſcle, is too well known to need a deſcription 3 
and the ſize ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
frelh water ſhells. 

In collecting ſhells, it is moſt adviſable, whenever 
it can be done, to get thoſe which have in them the li- 
ving animals ; becauſe we ſhall thus obtain the natural 
hiſtory of the animals, and the ſhells themſelves in their 
natural beauty, and the full glow of their colours. 
Shells ſhould be alſo procured from the deeper parts 
of their reſorts, and immediately after ſtorms on the 
ſea beaches and ſhores ; becauſe, by being much expoſed 
to the ſun, their colours fade, and they are liable to 
other accidents that injure them. In order to kill the 
filh that inhabits them, Mr Da Coſta adviſes to give 
chem a quick dip in boiling water, and when they are 
cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned ; 
and in this operation they ſhould not be touched with 
aquafortis, or any other acid, nor expoſed to the heat 
of the fire and ſun. _ 

The art of poliſhing ſhells arrived but lately at its 
preſent ſtate of perfection; and as the love of ſea-ſhells 
is become ſo common among us, it may not be diſagree · 
able to the reader to find ſome inſtructions in executing 
ſo pleaſing a method of adding to their natural beau- 
ty, the rules for which are at preſent ſo little known, 
though the effect of them be ſo much eſteemed. 

Among the immenſe variety of ſhells which we are 
acquainted with, ſome are taken up out of the ſea, or 
ſound on its ſhores in all their perfection and beauty; 
their colours being all ſpread by nature upon the ſur- 
face, and their natural poliſh ſuperior to any thing that 
art could give, Where nature is in herſelf thus perfect, 
it were madneſs to attempt to add any thing to her 
charms : but in others, where the beauties are latent 
and covered with a coarſer outer ſkin, art is to be called 
in; and the outer veil being taken off, all the internal 
beauties appear. | 

Among the ſhells which are found naturally poliſhed 
are the porcelains, or cowries ; the caſſanders; the do- 
lia, or conchæ globoſæ, or tuns; ſome buccina, the vo- 
lates, and the cylinders, or olives, or, as they are gene- 
rally though improperly called, the rhombi ; excepting 
only two or three, as the tiara, the plumb, and the 
butter-tub rhombus, where there is an unpromiſing film 
on the ſurface, hiding a very great ſhare of beauty with- 
in. Though the generality of the ſhells of theſe genera 
are taken out of the ſea in all their beauty, and in their 
utmoſt natural poliſh, there are ſeveral other genera, in 
which all or moſt of the ſpecies are taken up naturally 
rough and foul, and covered with an epidermis, or coarle 
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outer ſkin, which is in many 

The tellinz, the muſcles, the cochlez, and many others. 
are of this kind. The more nice collectors, as 'tatura- 
liſts, inſiſt upon having all their ſhells in their native 


and genuine appearance, as they are found when living 
at ſea ; but the ladies, who make collections, hate the 


diſagreeable outſides, and will have all ſuch 'poliſhed. 
It would be very adviſable, however, for both kinds of 
collectors to have the ſame ſhells in different ſpecimens 
both rough and poliſhed : the naturaliſt would by this 
means, beſides knowing the outſide of the ſhel}, be 
better acquainted with its internal characters than he 
otherwiſe could be, and the lady would have a pleaſure 
in comparing the beauties of the ſhell, in its wrought 
ſtate, to its. coarſe appearance as nature gives it. - How 
many elegancies in this part of che creation muſt be 
wholly loſt to us, if it were not for the aſſiſtance of an 
art of this kind! Many ſhells in their native Rate are 
like rough diamonds ; and we can form no juſt idea of 
their beauties till they have been poliſhed and wrought 
into form. ; 

Though the art of poliſhing ſhells is a very valuable 
one, yet it is very dangerous to the ſhells ; for without 
the utmoſt care, the means uſed to poliſh and beautify 
a ſhell often wholly deſtroy it. When a ſhell is to be 
2 the firſt thing to be examined is whether it 

ave naturally a ſmooth ſurface, or be covered with tu- 
bercles or prominences. | 

A ſhell which has a ſmooth ſurface, and a natural 
dull poliſh, need only be rubbed with the hand, or with 
a piece of chamoy leather, with ſome tripoli, or fine 
rotten ſtone, and will become of a perfectly bright and 
fine poliſh. Emery is not to be uſed on this occaſion, 
becauſe it wears away too much of the ſhell. This 
operation requires the hand of an experienced perſon, 
that knows how ſuperficial the work muſt be, and where 
he is to ſtop; for in many of theſe ſhells the lines are 
only on the ſurface, and the wearing away ever ſo little 
of the ſhell defaces them. A ſhell that is rough, foul, 
and cruſty, or covered with a tartareous coat, muſt be 


left a whole day ſteeping in hot water: when it has im- 


bibed a large quantity of this, it is to be rubbed with 
rough emery on a ſtick, or with the blade of a knife, 
in order to get off the coat. After this, it may be 
dipped in diluted aquafortis, ſpirit of ſalt, or any other 
acid ; and after remaining a few moments in it, be again 
plunged into common water. This will add greatly to. 
the ſpeed of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linen cloths, impregnated with common 
ſoap ; and when by theſe ſeveral means it is made per- 
fectly clean, the poliſhing is to be finiſhed with fine 
emery and a hair-bruſh. If after this the fhell when 
dry appears not to have ſo good a poliſh as was defired, 
it mult be rubbed over with a ſolution of gum arabic; 
and this will add greatly to its gloſs, without doing it 
the ſmalleſt injury, The gum-water muſt not be too. 
thick, and then it gives no ſenſible coat, only heighten- 
ing the colours. The white of an egg anſwers this 
purpoſe alſo very well; but it is ſubject to turn yellow. 
If the ſhell has an epidermis, which will by no means 
admit the poliſhing of it, it is to be dipped ſeveral times 
in dilated aquafortis, that this may be eaten off; and 
then the ſhell is to be poliſhed in the uſual way with + 
putty, fine emery, or tripoli, on the hair of a ſine bruſſi. 
When it is only a pellicle that hides the colours, the 
ſhells muſt be ſteeped in hot water, and after that = 
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the natural poliſh of the reſt. 
When a ſhell is covered with thick and fatty epi- 
dermis; as is the caſe with ſeveral of the muſcles and 
telling ; in this caſe aquaſortis will do no ſervice, as it 
will not touch the ſkin : then a rough bruſh and coarſe 
emery are to be vſed; and if this does not ſucceed, 
ſeal-ſkin, or, as the workmen call it, /b. ſtin and pu- 
mice /ibne, are to be employed. | 
When a ſhell has a thick cruſt, which will not give 
way to any of theſe means, the only way left is to 


plange it ſeveral times into ſtrong aquafortis, till the 


ſtubborn cruſt is wholly eroded. The limpits, auris 
marina, the belmet-ſhells, and ſeveral other ſpecies of 
this kind, muſt have this fort of management ; but as 


the deſign is to ſhow the hidden beanties under the 


cruſt, and not to deſtroy the natural beauty and poliſh 
of the inſide of the ſhell, the aquafortis muſt be uſed in 
this manner: A long piece of wax mult be pro- 
vided, and one end of it made perfectly to cover the 
whole mouth of the ſhell ; the other end will then ſerve 
as a handle, and the mouth being ſtopped by the wax, 
the liquor cannot get in to the infide to ſpoil it; then 
there muſt be placed on a table a veſſel full of aquafor- 
tis, and another full of common water. 

The ſhell is to be plunged into the aquafortis ; and 
after remaining a few minutes in it, is to be taken 
out, and plunged into the common water. The pro- 

reſs the. aquafortis makes in eroding the ſurface is 
. th to be carefully obſerved every time it is taken 
out: the point of the ſhell, and any other tender parts, 
are to be covered with wax, to prevent the aquafortis 
from eating them away; and it there be any worm- 
holes, they alſo muſt be ſtopped up with wax, other- 
wiſe. the aquafortis would ſoon eat through in thoſe 
places. When the repeated dippings into the aqua- 
fortis ſhow that the coat is ſufficiently eaten away, 
then the ſhell is to be wrought carefully with fine 
emery and a bruſh; and when it is poliſhed as high as 
can be by this means, it muſt be wiped clean, and 
rubbed over with gun-water or the white of an egg. 

In this ſort of work the operator muſt always have the 
caui ion to wear gloves ; otherwiſe the leaſt touch of the 
aquafortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yellow ; 
and often, if it be not regarded, will eat off the ſkin 
and the nails. 

* Theſe are the methods to be uſed with ſhells which 
require but a moderate quantity of the ſurface to be 
taken off; but there are others which require to have a 
larger quantity taken off, and to be uncovered deeper ; 
this is called entirely ſcaling a ſhell. This is done by 
means of a horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impreg- 
nated with rough emery ; and the ſhell is wrought down 
in the ſame manner in which ſtones are wrought by the 
lapidary. Nothing is more difficult, however, than the 
performing this work with nicety : very often ſhells are 
cut down too far by it, and wholly ſpoiled ; and to 
avoid this, a coarſe vein muſt be often left ſtanding in 
ſome place, and taken down afterwards with the file, 
when the cutting it down at the wheel would have 
ſpotted the adjacent parts. 

' After the ſhell is thus cut down to a proper degree 
it is to be poliſhed with fine emery, tripoli, or rotten 
ſtone, with a wooden wheel turned by the ſame machine 
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wels © ſkin worked off by degrees with an old file. This is 
wv" the caſe with bh of the cylinders, which have not 
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as the leaden one, or by the common method of work- 
ing with the band with the fame ingredients. When a 
ſhell is full of tubercles, or protuberances, which muſt 
be preſerved, it is then impoſſible to uſe the wheel: and 
it the common way of dipping into aquafortis be at- 
tempted, the tubercles being harder than the reſt of 
the ſhell, will be eat through before the reſt is ſuffici- 
ently ſcaled, and the ſhell will be ſpoiled. In this caſe, 
induſtry and patience are the only means of effecting a 
poliſh, A camel's- hair pencil muſt be dipped in aqua- 
fortis; and with this the intermediate parts of the ſhell 
muſt be wetted, leaving the protuberances dry: this is 
to be often repeated; ard after a few moments the ſhe!l 
is always to be plunyed into water to ſtop the eroſion 
of the acid, which would otherwiſe eat too deep, and 
deſtroy the beauty of the ſhell. When this has ſuffi- 
ciently taken off the foulneſs of the ſhell, it is to be 
poliſhed with emery of the fineſt kind, or with tripoli, 
by means of a ſmall ſtick, or the common poliſhing- 
ſtone uſed by the goldſmiths may be uſed. 

This is a very tedious and troubleſome thing, eſpe- 
cially when the echinated oyſters and murices, 
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Some ſhells 
4 are ſo much 
and diſguiſed 


ſome other ſuch ſhells, are to be wrought : and what is by poliſh- 
worſt of all is, that when all this labour has been em- ing as not 
ployed, the buſineſs is not well done; for there {till re- to be 
main ſeveral places which could not be reached by any known, 


inſtrument, ſo that the ſhell muſt neceſſarily be rubbed 
over with gum-water or the white of an egg afterwards, 
in order to bring out the colours and give a gloſs; in 
ſome caſes it is even neceſſary to give a coat of varniſh, 

"Theſe are the means uſed by artiſts to brighten the 
colours and add to the beauty of ſhells; and the 
changes produced by poliſhing in this manner are ſo 
great, that the ſhell can ſcarcely be known afterwards 
to be the ſame it was; and hence we hear of new ſhells 
in the cabinets of collectors, which have no real exiſtence 
as ſeparate ſpecies, but are ſhells well known, diſgui- 
ſed by poliſhing. To caution the reader againſt er- 
rors of this kind, it may be proper to add the moſt re- 
markable ſpecies thus uſually altered. 


ol 


ſuch as 


I 
The onyx-ſhell or volute, called by us the purple or The 1 


violet- tip, which in its natural ſtate is of a ſin p e pale 
brown, when it is wrought ſlightly, or poliſhed with 
juſt the ſuperficies taken off, is of a fine bright yellow ; 
and when it is eaten away deeper, it appears of a fine 
milk-white, with the lower part bluiſh: it is in this 
ſtate that it is called the on hell; and it is preſerved 
in many cabinets in its rough ſtate, and in its yellow 
appearance, as different ſpecies of ſhells. 
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The violet hell, fo common among the curious, is Violet 
a ſpecies of porcelain, or common cowry, which does ſhelle. 


not appear in that elegance till it has been poliſhed; 
and the common auris marina ſhows itſelf in two or 
three different forms, as it is more or leſs deeply 
wrought. In its rough ſtate it is duſky and coarſe, of 
a pale brown on the outſide, and pearly within ; when 
it is eaten down a little way below the ſurface, it ſhows 
variegations of black and green; and when (till farther 
eroded, it appears of a fine pearly hue within and 
without. 


T7 


The nautilus, when it is poliſhed down, appears all Nautilus. 
over of a fine pearly colour; but when it is eaten 
away but to a ſmall depth, it appears of a fine yellowiſh 
colour with dufky hairs. The burgau, when entirely 
cleared of its coat, is of the moſt beautiful. pearl-co- 
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Junquil- 
chama. 
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ſhells in their common appearance, become very beauti- 


1ul when poliſhed, and ſhow large veins of the moſt ele 
gant colours, The Perſian ſhell, in its natural ſtate; is, 
all over white, and covered with tubereles; but when it 


has been. ground down. on. a wheel, and. poliſhed, it 
appears, of a grey colour, with ſpots and veins, of a 


very bright and highly poliſhed white, - The limpets, in, 


general, become very different when poliſhed, moſt, of 


them ſhowing very elegant colours ; among theſe the. 


tortoiſe-ſhell Iimpet is the principal; it does not appear 
at all of chat colour or tranſparence till it has been 
wrought. 

That elegant ſpecies of ſhell called the junguil-chama, 
which has deceived ſo many judges of theſe things 1n- 
to an opinion of its being.a new ſpecies, is only a white 
chama with a reticulated ſurface; but when this is po- 


liſhed, it loſes at once its reticular work and its colour, 


and becomes perfectly, ſmooth, and of a fine bright 
yellow. The violet- coloured chama of New Eng- 
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Shells, lour; but when but lightly: eroded, it appears of, a Shells are ſubje& to ſeveral im 
WET" II variegated mixture Jy = and red whence it has, 


zen called the parroguet bell. The common belmer-, 
ſhell, when wrought, is of the colour of the fineſt, 
agate ;. and the muſcles, in general, though. very plain, 


8 N E 


feQions q ſome of bel 
which are natural and others accidental, The natural 
defects are the effect of age, or fickneſs.in the fiſh. The impen 
reateſt miſchief happens to ſhells by the fiſh dy ing in tions "x 
em. 'The curious in theſe things pretend to be al. ſhells n. 
ways able to. diſtinguiſh a ſhell taken up with the fiſh, tural and 
alive from one found on the ſhores: they call the firſt. ide 
a living, the ſecond a dead ſhell ; and ſay, that the co. 
lours are always much fajnter in the dead ſhells. When, 
the ſhells have lain long dead on the ſhores, they, 
are ſubject to many injuries, of which the being eaten 
by ſea-worms is not the leaſt: age renders. the fineſt. 
ſhells livid or dead in their colours, 3 
Beſides the imperfections ariſing from age and ſick. 
neſs in the fiſh, ſhells are ſubject to other deformites, 
ſuch as morbid. cavities, or protuberances, in parts 
where there ſhould be none. When the ſhell: is va- 
luable, theſe faults may be hid, and much added to the 
beauty of the ſpecimen, without at all injuring it as 
an object of natural hiſtory, which ſhould always be the 
great end of collecting theſe things. The cavities may 
be filled up with maſtic, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or 
with ifinglaſs : theſe ſubſtances muſt be either coloured 
to the tinge of the ſhell, or elſe. a pencil dipped in wa- 


land, when worked down and poliſhed, is of a fine ter-colours mult finiſh them. up to the reſemblance of 
milk-white, with a great number of blue veins, diſpo-, the reſt ; and then the whole ſhell being rubbed over 
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The afes- 
ear ſhell. 
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Dutch me- 


ſed like the variegations in agates. 


The aſes ear, ſhell, when poliſhed after the working it 


down with the file, becomes extremely. gloſſy, and ob- 
tains a fine roſe· colour all about the mouth. Theſe are 
tome of the moſt frequent among an endleſs variety of 


changes wrought on ſhells by poliſhing ; and we find, 


there are many of the very greateſt beauties of this part 
of the creation which muſt have been loſt but for this 


method of ſearching deep in the ſubſtance of the ſhell 
for them. | ; 


The Dutch are very fond of ſhells, and are very, 


thod of po- nice in their manner of working them: they are under 


liſhing 
ſhells. 


no reſtraint, however, in their works; but uſe the moſt, 
violent methods, ſo as often to deſtroy all the beauty of 
the ſhell. They file them down on all ſides, and often 
take them to the wheel, when it muſt deſtroy the very 
characters of the ſpecies. Nor do they ſtop at this: 


hut, determined to have beauty at any rate, they are 


for improving upon nature, and frequently add ſome 
lines and colours with a pencil, afterwards. covering 
them with a fine coat of - varniſh, ſo that they ſeem the 
Natural lineations of the ſhell : the Dutch cabinets are 
by theſe means made very beautiful, but they are by no 
means to be regarded as inſtructors in natural hiſtory. 
'Theze are ſome artificers of this nation who have a way 
of covering ſhells all over wich a different tinge from. 
that which nature gives them; and the, curious are of- 
ten enticed by thef: tricks to purchaſe them for new 
cies. 
bets is another kind of work beſtowed on certain 
ſpecies of ſhells, particularly the nautilus; namely, the 
engraving on it lines and circles, and figures of ſtars, 
and other things. This is too obvious a work of art 
to ſuffer any one to ſuppoſe it natural. Buonani has, 
figured ſeveral of theſe wrought ſhells at the end of his 
work ; but this was, applying his labour to very little, 
purpoſe ; the ſhells are ſpoiled as objects of natural hiſtory 
. G70 and the engraving is ſeldom worth any thing.— 
hey are principally dene in the Eaſt Indies. 


in the earth. 


with gum-water, or. with the white of an egg, ſcarce 
any eye can perceive; the, artifice.: the ſame ſubſtances. 
may alſo be uſed to repair the battered edge of 'a ſhell 
provided the pieces chipped off be nor <7, — And 
when the excreſcences of a ſhell are faulty, they are to 
be taken down with a fine file, If the lip of a ſhell be 
ſo battered that it will not admit of repairing by any ce- 
ment, the whole muſt be filed down or ground on the 
wheel till it become even. 


Foffil Sugtis. Thoſe found buried at great. depths 


Of theſe ſome are found remaining almoſt entirely 
in their native ſtate, but others are variouſly altered by 
being impregnated. with particles of ſtone and of other. 
foſſils; in the place of others there is found mere ſtone 
or ſpar, or ſome other native mineral body, expreſſing all 
their lineaments in the moſt exact manner, as having been 
fortned wholly from them, the ſhell having been firſt de- 
poſited in ſome ſolid matrix, and thence diffolved by very 
ſlow, degrees, and this matter left in its place, on the 
cavities of ſtone and other ſolid ſubſtances, eut of 
which ſhells had been diſſolved aod waſhed away, be- 
ing afterwards filled up leſs ſlowly with theſe different 
ſubſtances, whether ſpar or whatever elſe: theſe ſub- 
ſtances, ſo filling the cavities, can neceſſarily. be of no 
other form than that of the ſhell, to the abſcence of 
which the cavity was owing, though all the nicer li- 
neaments may. not be ſo exactly expreſſed. Beſides 
theſe, we have alſb in many places. maſſes of ſtone. 
formed within various ſhells ; and theſe having been 
received into the cavities of the ſhells while they were 
perfectly fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all. 
their cavities, muſt retain the perfect figures of the in- 
ternal part of the ſhell, when the the!) itſelf ſhould be 
worn away or periſhed from their outſide The va- 
rious ſpecies we find of theſe are, in man) genera, as 
numerous as the known recent ones; and as we have in 
our own iſland not only the ſhells of our own ſhores, 
but thoſe of many other very diſtant ones, ſo we A 
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Shells alſo many ſpecies, and thoſe in great numbers, which 
ue in their-recent ſtate, the inhabitants of other yet 


unknown or unſearched-ſeas and ſhores. The cockles, 


muſcles, oyſters, and the other common bivalves of 


our own ſeas, are very abundant : but we have alſo an 
amazing number of the nautilus kind, particularly of 


the nautilus græcorum, which though a thell not found 


living. in our own or any neighbouring ſeas, yet is 
found buried in all our clay-pits about London and 
elſewhere ; and the moſt frequent of all foſſil ſhells in 
ſome of our counties are the conchæ anomiæ, which 
yet we know not of in any part of the world in their 
recent ſtate, Of this ſort alſo are the cornua ammo- 
nis and the gryphitz, with ſeveral of the echinitæ and 
others. 

The exact ſimilitude of the known ſhells, recent and 
foſſil, in their ſeveral kinds, will by no means ſuffer us 
to believe that theſe, though not yet known to us in 
their living ſtate, are, as ſome have idly. thought, a ſort 
of luſus nature. It is certain, that of the many known 
ſhores, very. few, not even thoſe of Great Britain, 
have been yet carefully ſearched for the ſhell- fiſh that 
inhabit chem; and as we ſee in the nautilus græcorum 


an inſtance of ſhells being brought from very diſtant. 


parts of the world to be buried here, we cannot won- 
der that yet unknown ſhores, or the unknowl bottoms 


of deep ſeas, ſhould have furniſhed us with many un- 


known. ſhell-fiſb, which may have been brought with 
the reſt; whether that were at the time of the general 
deluge, or the effect of any other cataſtrophe of a like 


kind, or by whatever other means, to be-lett in the yet 


unhirJened matter of our ſtony and clayey ſtrata. 

| SHELLS, in gunnery, are hollow. iron balls to throw 
out ot mortars or howitzers, with a fuſe-hole of about 
an inch diameter, to load them with powder, and to 
receive the fuſe. The bottom, or part oppolite to the 
ſuſe, is made thicker than the reſt, that the. fuſe. may 
fall uppermoſt. © But in ſmall elevations this does not 


always happen, nor indeed is it neceſſary for, let the. 


ſhell fall as it will, the fuſe ſets fire to the powder with- 
in, which burſts the ſhell, and cauſes great devaſtation. 
The ſhells had much better be of an equal thickneſs ; 
for then they. burſt into more pieces. | 
Meſſage Sasiis, are nothing more than howitz-ſhells, 
in the inlide of which a letter or other papers are put; 
the fuſe hole is (topped up with wood or cork, and the 
ſhells are fired out of a royal or howitz, either into a 
garriſon cr camp. It is ſuppoſed, that the perſon to 
whom the letter is ſent knows the time, and according- 
ly appoints a guard to-look out for its arrival. 
Sukglz-Tiſb. Theſe. animals are in general ovipa- 
rous, very ſew inſtances having been found of ſuch as 
are viviparous. Among the oviparous kinds, anatomiſts 
bave found that ſome ſpecies are. of different ſexes, in 
the different individuals of the ſame ipecies ; but others 
are hermaphrodites, every one being in itſelf both male 
and female. In both caſes their increaſe is very nume- 
rous, and ſcarce inferior to that of plants, or of the 
moſt fruitſul of the inſe& claſs. The eggs are very 
ſmall, and are hung together in a ſort . of cluſters by 
means of a glutinous humour, which is always placed 
about them, and is of the nature of the jelly of frog's 
ſpawn. By means of this, they are not only kept to- 
gether in the. parcel, but the whole cluſter is faſtened 
to the rocks, ſhells, or other ſolid ſubſtances; and thus 


they are preſerved ſrom being driven on ſhore by the Sheltie 


waves, and left where they cannot ſucceed. See Tes- 
TACEA, — 
SHELL-Gold. See Gorp. Ki 


SHELTIE, a ſmall but ſtrong kind cf horſe, ſo called 
from Shetland, or Zetland, where they are produced. 

SHELVES, in ſea · language, a general name given 
to any dangerous ſhallows, ſand banks, or rocks, lying 
immediately under the ſurface of the water, ſo as to 
intercept any ſhip in her paſſage, and endanger her de- 
ſtruction. 

SHENAN. See Dying of Larix, vol. ix. p. 
750, toot-note. 

SHENSTONE (William), an admired Engliſh 
poet, the eldeſt ſon of a plain country gentleman, who 
farmed his own eſtate in Shropſhire, was born in No- 
vember 1714. He learned to read of an old dame, 
whom his poem of the © School miſtreſs” has deliver- 
ed to poſterity ; and ſoon received ſuch delight from 
books, that he was always calling for new entertain- 
ment, and expected that, when any of the family went 
to market, a new book ſhould: be brought him, which, 
when it came, was in ſondneſt carried to bed, and laid 
by him. It is ſaid, that when his requeſt had been ne- 
glected, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
ſame form, and pacified him for the night. As he 
grew older, he went for a- while to the-grammar-ſcheol 
in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr 
Crumpton, an eminent ſchool-maſter at Solihul, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his progreſs. 
When be was young (June 1724), he was deprived of his 
father; and ſoon after (Auguſt 1726) of his grandſa- 
ther; and was, with his brother, who died afterwards 
unmarried, left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the eſtate. From ſchool he was ſent, in 1732, 
to Pembroke college in Oxford, a ſociety which for half 
a century has been eminent for Englith poetry and ele- 
gant literature, Here it appears that he found delight 
and advantage; for he continued his name there ten 
years, though he tock no degree. Afﬀeer the firſt four 
years he-put on the civilian's gown, but without ſhow- 
ing any intention to engage in the profeſſion. About 
the time-when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
reverend Mr Dolman, of Brome, in Staffordſhire, 
whoſe attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 
—At Oxford he applied to Engliſh poetry; and, 
in 1737, publiſhed a ſmall Miſcellany, without his 
name, He then for a time wandered about, to ac- 
quaint himſelf with liſe, and was ſometimes at Lon- 
con, ſometimes at Bath, or any place of public reſort ;. 
but he did not forget his poetry. He publiſh-d, in 
1740, his “Judgment cf Hercules,” addreſſed to 
Mr Lyttleton, whoſe intereſt he ſupported with great 
warmth at an election; this was two years afterwards. 
followed by the School miſtreſs.“ Mr Dolman, to 
whoſe care he was indebted for his eaſe and leiſure, died 
in 1745, and the eate of his ſortu e now fell upon 
himſelf, He tried to eſcape it a while, and lived at 
his h-uſe-with his tenants, who were diſtantly related; 
but, finding that imperfect poſſeſſion inconvenient, he 
took the whole eſtate into his cwn hands, an event 
which rather improved its beauty than increaſed its pro- 
duce. Now began his delight in rural pleaſures, and: 
his paſſion of rural elegante; but in time his expences: 
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occaſioned clamours that overpowered the lamb's bleat 
and the linnet's ſong, and his groves were haunted 
by beings very different from ſawns and fairies. He 
ſpent bis eſtate in adorning it, and his death was 
probably haſtened by his anxieties. . He was a lamp 
that ſpent its oil in blazing. It is ſaid, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he would have been aſſiſted 
by a penlion ; ſuch bounty could not have been more 


properly beſtowed, but that it was ever aſked is not 


certain; it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 


—He died at the Leaſowes, of a putrid fever, about 


five on Friday morning, Feb. 11. 1763; and was 
buried by the fide of his brother, in the churchyard 
of Hales Owen. 

In his private opinions, our author adhered to no 
particular ſect, and hated all religious diſputes. Ten- 
derneſs, in every ſenſe of the word, was his peculiar 
characteriſtic z and his friends, domeſtics, and poor 
neighbours, daily experienced the effects of his beuevo- 
lence. This virtue he carried to an exceſs that ſeemed 
to border upon weakneſs; yet if any of his friends 
ti eated him ungenerouſly, he was not eaſily reconciled, 
On ſuch occaſions, however, he uſed to ſay, I never 
will be a revengeful enemy; but I cannot, it is not in 
my nature, to be half a friend.“ He was no economiſt ; 
for the generoſity of his temper prevented his paying a 
proper regard to the uſe of money: he exceeded there- 
tore the bounds of his paternal fortune. But, if we 
conſider the perfect paradiſe into which he had con- 
verted his eſtate, the hoſpitality with which he lived, 
his charities to the indigent, and all out of an eſtate that 
did not exceed 3001. a-year, one ſhould rather wonder 
that he left any thing behind him, than blame his want 
of economy : he yet left more than ſufficient to pay all 
his debts, and by his will appropriated his whole eſtate 
to that purpoſe. Though he had a high opinion of 
many of the fair ſex, he forbore to marry. A paſ- 
fon he entertained in his youth was with difficulty ſur- 
mounted. The lady was the ſubje& of that admirable 
paſtoral, in four parts, which has been ſo univerſally 
and ſo juſtly admired, and which, one would have 
thought, muſt have ſoftened the proudeſt and moſt 
obdurate heart. His works have been publiſhed by 
Mr Dodſley, in 3 vols 8vo. The firſt volume con- 
tains his poetical works, which are particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by an amiable elegance and beautiful ſimpli- 
city; the ſecond volume contains his proſe works; 
the third his letters, &. Biographical Dictionary. 

SHEPPEY, an ifland at the mouth of the river 
Medway, about 20 miles in circumference. Ir is ſepa- 
rated from the main land by a narrow channel, and has 
a fertile ſoil, which feeds great flocks of ſheep. The 
borough-town of Queenborougli is ſeated thereon ; be- 
ſides which it has ſeveral villages. 

SHERARDIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 
der, Stellatæ. The calyx is ſmall, quadridentate ; the 
corolla monopetalous, long, and funnel-ſhaped. The 
two ſeeds are naked, and crowned with the calyx, 
There are three ſpecies, viz. 1. Arvenſis ; 2. Muralis ; 
3. Fruticoſa. | 

SHERBET, or SxzzniT, a compound drink, firſt 
brought into England from Turkey and Perſia, conſiſt- 
ing of water, lemon-juice, and ſugar, in which are diſ- 
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ſolved perfumed cakes made of excellent Damaſcus Sheridan. 
fruit, containing an infuſion of ſome drops of roſe 


water, Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, 


juice of raiſins, &c. | 


SHERIDAN (Thomas), D. D. the intimate friend 
of Dean Swift, is ſaid by Shield in Cibber's “Lives of 
the Poets,“ to have been born about 1684, . in the 
county of Cavan, where, according to the ſame authb- 
rity, his parents lived in no very elevated ſtate. 


are deſcribed as being unable to afford their ſon the ad- 


vantages of a liberal education : but he, being obſerved 
to give early indications of genius, attradted the notice 
of a friend to his family, who ſent him to the college of 
Dublin, and contributed towards his ſupport while he 
remained there. He aſterwards entered into orders, aud 
ſet up a ſchool in Dublin, which long maintained a 
very high degree of reputation, as well for the attention 
beſtowed on the morals of the ſcholars as for their pro- 
ficiency in literature. So great was the eſtimation in 
which this ſeminary was held, that it is aſſerted to 
have produced in ſome years the ſum of L. 1000. It 
does not appear that he had any conſiderable prefer- 
ment ; but his intimacy with Switt, in 1725, procured 
for him a living in the ſouth of Ireland worth about 
L. 150 a-year, which he went to take poſſeſſion of, 
and, by an act of inadvertence, deſtroyed all his future 
expectations of riſing in the church; for being at Corke 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt, the anniverfary of King George's 
birth-day, he preached a ſermon, which had tor its text, 
„ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.“ On this 
being known, he was truck out of the liſt of chaplains 
to the lord lieutenant, and forbidden the caſtle. | 
This living Dr Sheridan afterwards changed ſor that 
of Dunboyne, which, by the knavery of the farmers, 
and power of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
ſo low as L. 80 per annum. He gave it up for the free 
ſchool of Cavan, where he might have lived well in ſo 
cheap a country on L. 80 a-year ſalary, beſides his 
ſcholars ; but the air being, as he ſaid, too moiſt and 
unwholeſome, and being diſguſted with ſome perſons 
who lived there, he ſold the ſchool for about L. 400; 
and having ſoon ſpent the money, he fell into bad 
health, and died Sept. 10. 1738, in his 55th year. 
Lord Croke has given the following character of him : 
Dr Sheridan was a ſchool-maſter, and in many in- 
ſtances perfectly well adapted for that ſtation. He was 
dceply verſed in the Greek and Roman languages, and 
in their cuſtoms and antiquities. Hehad that kind of 
good nature which abſence of mind, indolence of bo- 
dy, and careleſſneſs of fortune, produce; and although 
not over ſtrict in his own conduct, yet he took care of 
the morality of his ſcholars, whom he ſent to the univer- 
ſity remarkably well founded in all kinds of claſſical 
learning, and not ill inſtructed in the ſocial duties of 
life. He was flovenly, indigent, and cheerful. He 
knew books much better than men ; and he knew the 
value of money leaſt of all. In this ſituation, and with 
this diſpoſition, Swift faſtened upon him as upon a prey 


with which be intended to regale himſelf whenever his 


appetite ſhould prompt him.” His Lordſhip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky ſermon, and adds: 
This ill-ſtarred, good-natured, improvident man, re- 
turned to Dublin, unhinged from all favour at court, 


and even baniſhed from the caſtle. But ſtill he remain- 
ed a punſter, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit. Not a 


day 
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Sheridan, day paſſed without a rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal. the ſhire is ſaid to have been committed at the firſt Sheriff. 

Serin His pen and his fiddleſtick were in continual motion; diviſion of this kingdom into counties. But the earls, "YV 
and yet to little or no purpoſe, if we may give credit in proceſs of time, by reaſon of their high employ- 
to the following verſes, which ſhall ſerve as the conclu- ments and attendance on the king's perſon, not be- 
fion of his poetical character: able to tranſa& the buſineſs of the county, were 


Black- 
ſtone's 
Commen- 
taries, vol. 
* P. 339. 


hire. 


« With muſic and poetry equally bleſs'd, 


A bard thus Apollo moſt humbly addreſs'd ; 


« Great author of poetry, muſic, and light, 
 & Iuſtructed by thee, I both fiddle and write; 
« Yet unheeded I ſcrape, or I ſcribble all day, 
« My tunes are neglected, my verſe flung away. 
% Thy ſubſtitute here, Vice-Apolle diſdains 
% To vouch for my numbers, or liſt to my ſtrains. 
« Thy manual ſign he xefuſes to put 
To the airs I produgg from the pen or the gut: 
« Be thou ropitious, great Fhœbus, and grant 
« Relief, or reward, to my merit or want. 
& Tho' the Dean and Delany tranſcendantly ſhine, 
« O! brighten one ſolo or ſonnet of mine : 
# Make one work immortal, tis all I requeſt. 
« Apollo look'd pleas'd, and reſolving to jeſt, 
« Replied Honeſt friend, I've conſider'd your caſe, 
Nor diſlike your unmeaning and innocent face. 
% Your petition I grant, the buon is not great, 
« Your works ſhall continue, and here's the receipt, 
« On rondeaus hereafter your fiddle-(trings ſpend, 
« Write verſes in circles, they never ſhall end.” 


« One of the volumes of Swift's miſcellanies conſiſts 
almoſt entirely of letters between him and the Dean. 


He publiſhed a proſe tranſlation of Perſeus; to which 


he added the beſt notes of former editors, together with 
many judicious ones of his own. This work was print- 
ed at London, 1739, in 12mo. Biographical Diftionary. 
SuxrIDan (Mrs Frances), wife to Thomas Sheri- 
dan, M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1724, 
but deſcended from a good Engliſh family which had 
removed thither. Her maiden name was Chamberlaine, 
and ſhe was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. 
The firſt literary performance by which ſhe diſtinguiſh- 
ed herſelf was a little pamphlet at the time of a violent 
party-diſpute relative to the theatre, in which Mr She- 
ridan had newly embarked his fortune. So well-timed 
a work exciting the attention of Mr Sheridan, he by 
an accident diicovered his fair patroneſs, to whom he 
was ſoon afterwards married. She was a perſon of the 
moſt amiable character in every relation of life, with the 
molt engaging manners. After lingering ſome years 
in a very weak ſtate of health ſhe died at Blois in the 
fouth of France, in the year 1767. Her “ Sydney 
Biddulph'““ may be ranked with the firſt productions of 
that claſs in ours or in any other language. She alſo 
wrote a little romance in one volume called Nourjahad, 
in which there is a great deal of imagination productive 
of an admirable moral. And the was the authoreſs of 
two comedies, * The Diſcovery” aud“ The Dupe.” 
SHERIFF, an officer, in each county in England, 
nominated by the king, inveſted with a judicial and 
miniſterial power, and who takes place of every noble- 
man in the county during the time of his office. 
The ſheriff is an officer of very great antiquity in 
this kingdom, his name being derived from two Saxon 
words, ſignifying the reeve, bailiff, or officer of the 
He is called in Latin wvice-comes, as being the 
deputy of the earl or comes, to whom the cuſtody of 


in 
| delivered of that burden; reſerving to themſelves the 


honour, but the labour was laid on the Sheriff. 80 
that now the ſheriff does all the king's buſineſs in the 


county; and though he be ſtill called wvice-comes, yet 


he is entirely independent of, and not ſubject to, the 
earl; the king, by his letters patent, committing cu/- 
todiam comitatus to the ſheriff, and to him alone. 
Sheriffs were formerly choſen by the inhabitants of 
the ſeveral counties. In confirmation of which it was 
ordained, by ſtatute 28 Edw. I. c. 8. that the people 
ſhould have an election of ſheriffs in every ſhire where the 
ſhrievalty is not of inheritance. For anciently in ſome 
counties the ſheriffs were hereditary ; as we apprehend 
they were in Scotland till the ſtatute 20 Geo. II. c. 43 ; 
and {till continue in the county of Weſtmoreland to this 
day; the city of London having alſo the inheritance of 
the ſhrievalty of Middleſex veſted in their body by char- 
ter. The reaſon of theſe popular elections is aſſigned 
in the ſame ſtatute, c. 13. © that the commons night 
chooſe ſuch as would not be a burden to them. And 
herein appears plainly a ſtrong trace of the democrati- 
cal part of our conſtitution ; in which form of govern- 
ment it is an indiſpenſable requiſite, that the people 
ſhould chooſe their own magiſtrates. This election 
was in all probability not abſolutely veſted in the com- 
mons, but required the royal approbation. For in the 
Gothic conſtitution, the judges of their county-courts 
(which office is cube by the ſheriff) were elected 
by the people, but confirmed by the king: and the 
form of their election was thus managed; the people, 
or incole territorii, choſe twelve electors, and they no- 
minated three perſons, ex quibus rex unum confirmabit, 
But, with us in England, theſe popular el: tions, grow- 
ing tumultuous, were put an end to by the ſtatute 9 
Edw. II. ſt. 2. which enacted, that the ſheriffs flould 
from thenceforth be aſſigned by the chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, and the judges ; as being perſons in whom the 
ſame truſt might with confidence be repoſed. By ſta- 
tutes 14 Edw. III. c. 7. 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. and 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 20. the chancellor, treaſurer, preſident 
of the king's council, chief juſtices, and chief baron, 
are to make this election; and that on the morrow of 
All Souls, in the exchequer. And the king's letters 
patent, appointing the new ſheriffs, uſed commonly to 
bear date the ſixth day of November. The ſtatute of 
Cambridge, 12 Ric. II. c. 2, ordains, that the chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, keeper of the privy-ſeal, ſteward of the 
king's houſe, the king's chamberlain, clerk of the rolls, 
the juſtices of the one bench and the other, barons of 
the exchequer, and all other that ſhall be called to or- 
dain, name, or make juſtices of the peace, ſheriffs, and 
other officers of the king, ſhall be ſworn to act indiffe- 
rently, and to name no man that ſueth to be put in ol- 
fice, but ſuch only as they ſhall judge to be the bell 
and moſt ſufficient. And the cuſtom now is (and has 
been at leaſt ever ſince the time of Forteſcue, who was 
chief juſtice and chancellor to Henry the lixth), that 
all the judges, together with the other great officer-, 
meet in the exchcquer chamber on the morrow of All 
Souls yearly, (which day is now altered to the morrow. 
of: 
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ſheriff, This cuſtom of the twelve judges propoſing 
three perſons ſeems ' borrowed from the Gothic conſti- 
rution before-mentioned* with this difference, that 
among the Goths'the 12 nominors were firſt elected by 
the people themſelves. And this vfage of ours, at its 
firſt introduQion, there is reaſon to believe, was found- 
ed upon ſome ſtatute, though not mow to be found 
among our printed laws; firfl, becauſe'it is materially 
different from the direction of all the ſtatutes 'before- 
mentioned ; which it is bard to conceivethat the judges 
would have countenanted by their concurrence, or that 
Forteſcue would have inſerted in his book, unleſs by the 
authority of ſome ſtatute; and alſo, becauſe a ſtatute 
is expreſsly referred to in the record, which Sir Ed- 
ward Coke tells us he tranſcribed from the council book 
of 3d March, 34 Hen. VI. and which is in ſubſtance 
as tollows. The king had of his own authority ap- 
pointed a man ſheriff of Lincolofhire, which office Ve 
refuſed to take upon him; whereupon the opinions of 
the judges were taken, what fheuld be done in this be- 
halt. 
and Sir John Priſot, delivered the unanimous opinion of 
them all; © that the king did an error when he made a 
perlon ſheriff that was not choten and preſented to him 
according to the ſtatute; that the'perſon refuſing was 
liable to no fine for diſobedience,” as if he had been 
one of the three perſons cheſen according to the te- 
nor of the ſtatute ; that they would adviſe the king to 
have recourſe to the three perſans that were choſen accord- 
ing to the ſtatute, or that ſome other thrifty man be in- 
treated ro occupy ihe office for this year; and, that the 
next year, to eſchew ſuch inconveniences, the order of the 
ſtature in this behalf made be obſerved.” But, notwith- 
ſtanding this unanimous reſolution of all the judges of 
England, thus entered in the council-book, and the ſta- 
tute 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. f 61. which expreſsly 
recognizes this to be the law of the land, ſome of our 
writers have affirmed, that the king, by bis prerogative, 
may name whom he pleaſes ro be theriff, whether cho- 
ſen by the judges or not. This is grounded on a very 
particular caſe in the fifth year of queen Elizabeth, 
when, by reafon of the plague, there was no Michael- 
mas term kept at Weſtminiter ; ſo that the judges could 
not meet there in craſtino animarum to nominate the ſhe- 
riffs: whereupon the queen named them herſelf, with- 
out ſuch previous aſſembly, appointing for the moſt part 
one of two remaining in the laſt year's liſt, And this 
caſe, thus circumſtanced, is the only authority in our 
books for the making theſe extraordinary ſheriffs. It 
is true, the reporter adds, that it was held that the queen 
by her prerogative might make a ſheriff without the 
election of the judges, non oblante aliquo ſlututo in contra» 
rium; but the doctrine of non ohſlante, which ſets the 
prerogative above the laws, was effectually demoliſhed 
by the bill of rights at the revolution, and abdicated 
Weſtminſter-hall when king James abdicated the king- 
dom. However, it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
practice of occaſionally naming what are called pocket- 
fheriffſs, by the ſole authority of the crown, hath uni- 
tormly continned to the reign of his preſent majeſty ; 
in which, it is believed, few (if any) inſtances have oc- 
curred. | Kat | 4 
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And the two chief juſtices, Sir John Forteſcue 


SHE 
Shetiſl. of St Martin by the laſt act for abbreviating Michael - tinue in their officeno lon he 

mas term), and then and there propoſe three perſons to hath been Taid that a her 
the king, who afterwards appoirits one of them to be bene placim, or during the king's pleaſtre ;z and fois the — 


chan ong ear; and yet i 


form of the royal writ. "Therefore, till a new ſheriff 


named, his office cannot be determined, unleſs. by bis 


own death, or the demiſe of the king; in which lalt caſe 
it way uſual for the ſucceſſor to ſend. a new. writ to the 
old ſheriff; but now, by ſtatute 1 Anne ſt. 1. c. B. all 
officers appointed by the preceding king may hold tłeir 
offices for ſix months after the king's 'demiſe, utieſs 
ſooner diſplaced by the ſucceſſor. We may farther ob- 
ſerve, that by ſtatute 1 Ric, II. c. 11. no man that has 
ſerved the office of ſheriff for one year can be con pelled 
to ſerve the ſame again within three years after. 

We {hall find it is of the atmoſt importance to have 
the ſheriff appointed according to law, when we conſi- 
der bis power and duty. Theſe are either as a judge, 
as the keeper of the king's peace, as a mĩuiſte al officer 
of the ſuperior courts ot juſtice, or as the king's 
bailiff. | | 

In his julicial capacity he is to hear and determine 


all eauſes of 40 thilliugs value and under, in his county - 


court: and he has alſo a judicial power in divers other 
civil caſes. He is likewite to decide the elections of 
knights of the ſhire, (ſubject to the controul of the 
Houſe of 8 of coroners, and of 'vercerors ; 
to judge of the qua 
fuch as he ſhall determine to be duly elected. = 
As the keepers of the king's peace, both by com- 
mon law and ſpecial commiſſion, he is the firſl man in 
the county, and ſuperior in rank to any nobleman 
therein, during his office. He may apprehend, and 


commit to priſon, all perſons who break the peace, or 


attempt to break it ; and-may bind any one in a recog- 
nizance to keep the king's peace. He may, and 1s 
bound, ex officio, to purſue and take all traitors, mur- 
derers, felons, and other miſdoęrs, and commit them 
to gaol for ſafe cuſtody. He is alſo to defend his coun- 
ty againſt any of the king's enemies when they come 


into the land; and for this purpoſe, as well as for 


keeping the peace and purſuing felons, he may com- 
mand all the people of his county to attend him; which 
is called the poſſe comilatus, or power of the county; 
which ſummons, every perſon above 15 years old, and 
under the degree of a peer, is bound to attend u 
warning, under pain of fine and impriſonment. But | 
though the ſheriff is thus the principal conſervator f 


cf the great charter, he, together with the conſtable, 
coroner, and certain other officers of the king, are for- 
bidden to hold any pleas of the crown, or, in other 
words, to try any criminal offence. For it would be 
highly unbecoming, that the executioners of juſtice 
ſhould be alſo the judges ; ſhould impoſe, as well as levy, 
fines and amercements; ſhould one day condemn a man 
to death, and perſonally execute him the next. Neither 
may he act as an ordinary juſtice of the peace during 
the time of his office; for this would be equally incon- 


ſiſtent, he being in many reſpects the ſervant of the jul- 


tices. 

In his miniſterial capacity, the ſheriff is bound to exe · 
cute all proceſs iſſuing from the king's courts of juſ- 
tice, In the commencement of civil cauſes, he is to 
ſerve the writ, to arreſt, and to take bail; when the 
cauſe comes to trial he muſt ſummon and return the 


Sheriffs, by virtue of ſeveral old ſtatutes, are to con- jury; when it is determined, he muſt ſee the judgment 
| of 


ification of voters, and to return 


92 
the peace in his county, yet, by the expreſs directions 


may be appointed durante 


— — 


einians, and -Diſſersers.. 
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& et carried into execution, In ctiminat mat- 
ters, be alſo arreſts and impriſons, he returns the jury, 
be has the cuſtody of the delinquent, and he executes 
the ſentence of the court, though it extend to death itſelf. 

As the king's bailiff, it is bis buſineſs to preſerve the 
rights of the king within: his bailiwick 3 for ſo bis coun- 
ty i frequently called in the writs : a. word introduced 
by the princes of the Norman line; it imitation of the 
French, whoſe territory is divided into bailiwicks, ay 
that of England into counties. He muſt feize to the 
King's uſe all lands devolved to the crown by attainder 
or eſcheaty' muſt levy all fines and forſeitures, muſt ſeize 
and keep all waifs, wrecks, eſtrays, and the like, unleſs 
they be granted to ſome ſubject ;- and mult alfo collect 
the 1 within his bailiwick, if commanded by 
proceſs the exchequer. 

To execute theſe various offices, the ſheriff has under 
bim many inferior officers; an under-ſheriff, bailiffs, 
and who muſt neither buy, fell, nor farm their 
offices,, on- forfeiture of 300 l. 

The under ſheriff uſually performs all the duties of 
the:oflice; a very few only excepted, where the per- 
ſonal prefence af the high-{heriff is neceſſary. But no 
under-iheriff ſhalt abide in his office above one year; 
and. if he docs, by ſtatute 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. he for- 
feits200L a very large penalty in thoſe early days. And 
no under-ſheriff or ſheriff's officer ſhall practiſe as an at- 
torney during the time he continues in ſuch office : for 
this would be a great inlet to partiality and oppreſſion. 
But theſe ſalutary regulations are ſhameſully evaded, by 
practiſing in the names of other attorneys, and putting 
in ſham-depaties by way of nominal under - ſheriffs: by 
reaſon of which, fays Dalton, the under - ſheriffs and bai- 
liffs do grow ſo. cunning in their ſeveral places, that they 
are able to 8 it may well be feared that many 
of then do deceive, both che king, the high · ſher iff, and 
the countx. | a 

Sanni imSeotland, See Law, Part ĩti. ſect. 3. 

SHERL OSK (William), a learned Engliſh divine 
in the eth century, was born in 1641, and educated 
an Eatow TTheek} where be diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
vi zo his genius. and bis application to ſtudy. 
—— removed: to Cambridge, where he took 
his-degrees. In 1669 he became rector of the pariſh 
ob St George, Botolph-lane,, in London; and in 1681 
us collated to the prebend of Pancras; in the cathedral 
of St Pauls. He was likewiſe choſen maſter” of the 
Temple, and bad the rectory of Therfield: in Hertford- 
ſhire; After the Revolmtion he was ſuſpended from 
his prefer ment, for refuſing the oaths to king William 
and queen Mary; but at laſt he took thera, and public- 
ly juſtified what he had done. In 1691 he was inſtal- 
le& dean of St Paul's. His Vindicatiow of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity engaged him in a warm coritraverſy with 
Dr South and others. Biſhop Burnet tells us, he was 
« a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer; but apt to aſ- 
ſume too much to himſelf, and to treat his adverſaries 
with: contempt.” He died in 1707. His works are 
very numerous; among theſe are, 1. A diſcourſe con- 
cenning . the knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, againſt Dr 

Owen. 2. Several. pieces againſt che Papiſts, the So- 
% A practical Treatiſe on 
Death, which- is much admired.. 4. A practical Dil- 
courſe on Providence. 5. A practical Diſcourſe on the 
future J:dgment ; and many other works. 

Vor. XVII. 


6 
1 (Dr Thomas); biſhop of London, was Sherloek- 
the ſon of the preceding Dr William Sherlock, and — 


« 


8 HE 


was born in 1678. He was educated ia Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and of which 
he became maſter ; be was made maſter of the Temple 
very young, on the reſignation of his father; and it is 
remarkuble that this maſterſhip was held by father and 


. Jon ſucceſſively for more than 70 years. He was at 


the head of the oppoſition againſt Dr Hoadley biſhop 
of Bangor; during which conteſt he ptibliſhed a great 
number of pieces. He attacked the famous Collins's 
„ Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,” in 
a courſe of fix ſermons, preached at the 'Temple-church, 
which he entitled, © The uſe and Intent of Prophecy in 
the ſeveral Ages of the World,” In 1728, Dr Sherlock 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Bangor; and was 
tranſlated to Salifbury in 1734. In 1747 he refofed 
the archbiſnoprie of Canterbury, on account of his il! 
ſtate of health; but 1ecovering in a good degree, ac- 
cepted the ſee of London the 2 year. On oc- 
calion'of the earthquakes it 1750, he publiſhed an ex- 
cellent Paſtoral Letter to the y and ivhabitants 
of London and Weſtminſter : of which it is ſaid there 
were printed in ho, 5000; in 8vo, 20,000 ; and in 
12mo, about 30, ooo; beſides pirated editions, of which 
not leſs than 50,000 were ſuppoſed to have been fold. 
Under the weak ſtate of body in which he lay for ſeveral 
years, he reviſed and publiſhed 4 vols of ſermons in 8vo, 
which are particularly admired for their ingenuity and 
elegance. He died in 1762, and by report worth 
150, ol. His learning, ſays Dr Nicholas, © was 
very extenſive : God had given him a great and an un- 
derſtanding mind, a — comprehenſion, and a ſolid 
judgment. "Theſe advantages of nature he improved by 
much induſtry and application. His {kill in the civil 
and canon law was very conſiderable; to which he bad 
added ſuch a knowledge of the common law of England 
as few clergymen attain to. This it was that gave him 
that influerice in all cauſes where the church was con- 
cerned ; as knowing preeiſely what it had to claim from 
irs conſtitutions and canons, and what from the com- 
mon law of the land.” Dr Nicholas then mentions his 
conſtant und exemplary piety, his warm and fervent zeal 
in preaching the duties and maintaining the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and his large and diffuſive munificence and 
charity; particularly by his having given large ſums of 
money to the corporation of clergymen's ſons, to ſeveral 
of the hoſpitals, and to the ſociety for propagating the 
Golpel in foreign parts; alſo his bequeathing to Catha · 
rine-hall in Cambridge, the place of his education, his 
valuable library of s, and his donations for the 
founding a librarian's place and a ſcholarſhip, to the 
amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds. 138 
SHERRIFFE of Mecca, the title of the deſcen- 
dants of Mahomet by Haſſan Ibn Ali. Theſe are di- 
vided into ſeveral branches, of which the family of Ali 
Bunemi, confilting at leaſt of three hundred individuals. 
enjoy the ſole a7. to the throne of Mecca. The Ali 
Bunemi are, again, ſubdivided into two ſubordinate 
branches, Dari Sajid, and Darii Barkad ; of whom 
ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other, have given ſo- 
vereigns to Mecca and Medina, when theſe were ſepa- 
rate ares N 
Not only is the Turkiſh Sultan indifferent abou: the 
order of ſucceſſion in this family, but he ſeems even to 
2 2 foment 
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Sherriffe. ſoment the diſſenſtons which ariſe among chem, and fa- Engliſh, as the poſſeſſors of Surat ; and, till they ſhould SBerland. 
— = yours the ſtrongeſt, merely that he may weaken them ſatisfy him, forbade their caj 


all. As the order of ſueceſſion is not determinately 
fixed, and the ſherriffes may all aſpire alike to the ſo- 
vereign power, this uncertainty of right, aided by the 
intrigues of the Turkiſh officers, occaſions frequent re- 
volutions. The grand ſherriffe is ſeldom able to main- 
tain himſelf on the throne ; and it ſtill ſeldomer happens 
that his reign is not diſturbed by the revolt of his near- 
eſt relations. There have been inſtances of a nephew 
ſucceeding his uncle, an uncle ſucceeding his nephew 3 
and ſometimes of a perſon, from a remote branch, coming 
in the room of the reigning prince of the ancient houſe. 
When Niebuhr was in Arabia, in 1763, the reigning 
Sherriffe Meſad had ſitten fourteen years on the throne, 
and, during all that period, had been continually at war 
with the neighbouring Arabs, and with his own neareſt 
relations ſometimes. A few years before, the Pacha of 
Syria had depoſed him, and raiſed his younger brother 
to the ſovereign dignity in his ſtead, But after the 
departure of the caravan, Jafar,' the new ſherriffe, not 
being able to maintain himſelf on the throne, was obli- 
ged to refign the ſovereignty again to Meſad. Achmet, 
the ſecond brother of the ſherriffe, who was much belo- 
ved by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mecca while Nie- 
buhr was at Jidda. Our traveller was ſoon after informed 
of the termination of the quarrel, and of Achmet's re- 
turn to Mecca, where he continued to live peaceably in 
a private character, | 
Theſe examples ſhow. that the Muſſulmans obſerve 
not the law which forbids them to bear arms againſt 
their holy places. An Egyptian Bey even preſumed, 
a few years ſince, to plant ſome ſmall cannons within 
the compaſs of the Kaba, upon a ſmall tower, from 
which he fired over that ſacred manſicn, upon the pa- 
lace of Sherriffe Meſad, with whom he was at variance. 
The dominions of the ſherriffe comprehend the cities 
of Mecca, Medina, Jambo, Taif, Sadie, Ghunfude, 
Hali, and thirteen others leſs conſiderable, all fituated in 
Hedjas, Near Taif is the lofty mountain of Gazvan, 
which, according to Arabian authors, is covered with 
Mow in the midſt of ſummer. As theſe dominions 
are neither opulent nor extenſive, the revenue of their 
3 cannot be conſiderable. 


He finds a rich reſource, however, in the impoſts le- 


vied on pilgrims, and in the gratuities offered him by 
Muſſulman monarchs. Every pilgrim pays a tax of from 
ten to an hundred crowns, in proportion to his ability. 
The Great Mogul remits annually fixty thouſand rou- 


pees to the ſherriffe, by an aſſignment upon the govern- 


ment of Surat. Indeed, ſince the Engliſh made them- 
felves maſters of this city, and the territory belonging 
to it, the Nabob of Surat has no longer been able to 
pay the ſum. The ſherriffe once demanded it of the 
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Jidda, But the Engliſh diſregarding this prohibition, 
the ſherriffe complained to the Ottoman Porte,'and they 
communicated his complaints to the Engliſh anbaſſa- 
dor. He at the ſame time opened a negociation with 
the nominal Nabob, who reſides in Surat. But theſe 
ſteps proved all fruitleſs : and the ſovereign of Mecca 
ſeems not likely to be ever more benefited by the con- 
tribution from India. 1 | 
The power of the ſherriffe extends not to ſpiritual 
matters; theſe are entirely managed by the heads of the 
clergy, of different ſets, who are reſident at Mecca. 
Rigid Muſſulmans, ſuch as the Turks, are not very fa- 
yourable in their fentiments of the ſherriffes, but ſuſpect 
their orthodoxy, and Jook upon them as ſecretly attach · 
ed to the tolerant ſea of the Zeidi. 
_ SHETLAND, the name of certain iſlands belong- 
ing to Scotland, and lying to the northward of Orkney. 
There are many convincing proofs that theſe iſlands 
were very early inhabited by the Picts, or rather by 
thoſe nations who were the original poſſeſſors of the 


Orkneys ; and at the time of the total deſtruction of 


theſe nations, if any credit be due to tradition, their 
woods were entirely ruined (4). It is highly probable 
that the people in Shetland, as well as in the Orkneys, 
flouriſhed under their own princes dependent upon the 
crown of Norway ; yet this ſeems to have been rather 
through what they acquired by fiſhing and commerce, 
than by the cultivation of their lands. It may alſo be 
reaſonably preſumed, that they grew thinner of inhabi. 
tants after they were annexed to the crown of Scotland ; 
and it is likely that they revived again, chiefly by the 
very great and extenſive improvements which the Dutch 
made in the herring-fiſhery upon their coaſts, and the 
trade that the crews of their buſſes, then very numerous, 


carried on with the inhabitants, neceſſarily reſulting from 


their want of proviſions and other conveniencies, which 
in thoſe days could not be very conſiderable. 

There are many reaſons which may be aſſigned why 
theſe iflands, though part of the Britiſh dominions, have 
not hitherto been better known. They were com- 
monly placed two degrees too far to the north in all the 
old maps, in order to make them agree with Prolemy's 
deſcription of Thule, which he aſſerted to be in the la- 
titude of 63 degrees; which we find urged by Camden 
as a reaſon why Thule muſt be one of the Shetland iſles, 
to which Speed alſo agrees, though from their being 
thus wrong placed he could not find room for them in 
his maps. Another, and that no light cauſe, was the 
many Elie, fabulous, and impertinent relations publiſh- 
ed concerning them (3), as if they were countries in- 
hoſpitable and uninhabitable z and laſtly, the indolence, 
or rather indifference, of the natives, who, contenting - 

| themſelves 
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(a) The tradition is, that this was done by the Scots when they deſtroyed the Picts; but is more probably 
referred to the Norwegians rooting out the original poſſeſſors of Shetland. | 1 f 
(3) They repreſented the climate as intenſely cold; the ſoil as compoſed of crags and quagmire, ſo barren 
as to be incapable of bearing corn; to ſupply which, the people, after drying filh-bones, powdered them, then 
kneaded and baked them for bread. The large fiſh-bones were faid to be all the fuel they had. Yet, in ſo dreary” 


a country, and in ſuch miſerable 
tented, | 


=. * 


circumſtances, they were acknowledged to be very long-lived, cheerful, and con- 


* 


ptains to leave the port of 9 


Shetland. themſelves with thoſe neceſſaries and conveniences pro- 

w—Y> cured by their intercourſe with other nations, and con- 
—  , ceiving. themſelves neglected by the mother country, 
have ſeldom troubled her with their applications. 


names than theſe iſlands ; they were called in Iflandic, 
 Hialtlandia, from hialt, the “ the hilt of a ſword ;** this 
might be poſſibly corrupted into Hetland, Hulund, or 
Hethland, though ſome tell us this ſignifies a © high 
land.” they have been likewiſe, and are till in ſome 
maps, called Zetland and Zealand, in reference, as has 
been ſuppoſed, to their ſituation. By the Danes, and 
by the natives, they are ſtyled Trallaland; and not- 
withſtanding the oddneſs of the orthography, this dif- 
fers very little, if at all, from their manner of pronoun- 
eing Zetland, out of which pronunciation grew the mo- 
dern names of. Shetland and Shotlang. | 
I The iſlands of Shetland as we commonly call them, 
are well ſituated for trade. The neareſt continent to 
them is Norway; the port of Bergen lying 44 leagues 
.calt, whereas they lie 46 leagues north north-eaſt from 
Buchanneſs; eaſt north-eaſt from Sanda, one of the 
Orkneys, about 16 or 18 leagues ; fix or ſeven leagues 
north- eaſt from Fair Iſle; 58 leagues eaſt from the Fer- 
roe iſles ; and at nearly the ſame diſtance north-eaſt from 
Lewis. The ſouthern promontory of the main land, 
called Sumburgh Held, lies in 59 degrees and 59 minutes 
of north latitude ; and the northern extremity of Unſt, 
the moſt remote of them all, in the latitude of 61 de- 
.grees 15 minutes. The meridian of London paſles 
1 9 5 this laſt iſland, which lies about 2 degrees 30 
minutes welt from Paris, and about 5 degrees 15 mi- 
nutes eaſt from the meridian of Cape Lizard. Accord- 
.ing to Gifford's 4 Hiſtorical Deſcription of Zetland,” 
the inhabited iſlands are 33, of which the principal is 
ſtyled Main Land, and extends in length from north to 
ſouth about 60 miles, and is in Tome places 20 broad, 
though in others not more than two. | 
It is impoſſible to ſpeak with preciſion ; but, accord- 
ing to the beſt computation which we have been able to 
form, the Shetland iſles contain near three times as 
much land as the Orkneys : they are conſidered alſo 
as equal in ſize to the iſland of Madeira; and not 
inferior to the provinces of Utrecht, Zealand, and all 
the reſt of the Dutch iflands taken together; but of 
.climate and ſoil they have not much to. boaſt. The 
longelt day in the iſland of Unſt is 19 hours 15 mi- 
nutes, and of conſequence the ſhorteſt day 4 hours and 
45 minutes. The ſpring is very late, the ſummer very 
ſhort ; the autumn alſo is of no long duration, dark, 
foggy, and rainy ; the winter ſets in about November, 
and laſts till April, and ſometimes till May. They have 
frequently in that ſeaſon ſtorms of thunder, much 
Tain, but little froſt or, mow. High winds are indeed 
. very frequent and very troubleſome, yet they ſeldom 
produce any terrible effects. The aurora borealis is as 
common here as in any of the northern countries. In 
.the winter ſeaſon the ſea ſwells and rages in ſuch a 
manner, that for five or ſix months their ports are inac- 
ceſſible, and of courſe the people during that ſpace have 
no correſpondence with the reſt of the world. 
be ſoil in the interior part of the main land, for the 
moſt part, is mountainous, mooriſh, and boggy, yet not 
to ſuch a degree as to render the country utterly im- 
, paſſable ; for many of the roads here, and in ſome of 


There are few countries that have gone by more 
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the northern iſles, are as good as any other natural Stat 
— — 


roads, and the people travel them frequently on all oc- 
calions. Near the coaſt there are ſometimes for miles 


together flat pleaſant ſpots, very fertile both in palſtu:-: 


and corn. Ihe mountains produce large crops of ver» 
nutritive graſs in the ſummer ; and they cut conſider- 


able quantities of hay, with which they feed their cattle 
in the winter. They might with a little attention bring 
more of their country into cultivation: but the peopl- 
are ſo much addicted to their fiſhery, and feel fo li:t1-: 


neceſſity of having recourſe to this method for ſubliſt- 
ence, that they are content, how ſtrange ſoever that 
may ſeem to us, to let four parts in five of their land 
remain in a ſtate of nature, 

They want not conſiderable quantities of marle in 
different iſlands, though they ule but little ; hitherto 
there has been no chalk found; limeſtone and freeſtone 
there are in the ſouthern parts of the main land in great 
quantities, and alſo in the neighbouring iſlands parti- 
cularly Fetlar ; and conſiderable quantities of ſlate, very 
good in its kind. No mines have been hitherto wrought, 


though there are in many places viſible appearances ot 


ſeveral kinds of metal. Some ſolid pieces of filver, it is 


faid have been turned up by the plough. In ſome 
of the ſmaller iſles there are ſtrong appearances of iron; 
.but, through the want of proper experiments being 
made, there is in this reſpect at leaſt, hitherto nothing 


certain, Their meadows are incloſed with dikes, and 
produce very good-graſs. The little corn they grow 
is chiefly barley, with ſome oats ; though even in 
the northern extremity of Unſt the little land which 
they have is remarkable for its fertility. The hill; 
abound with medicinal herbs ; and their kitchen-gar- 
dens thrive as well, and produce as good greens and 
roots, as any in Britain. Of late years, and ſince this 
has been attended to, ſome gentlemen have had even 
greater ſucceſs than they expected in the cultivating of 


tulips, roſes, and manyother flowers. They have no trees, 


and hardly any ſhrubs except juniper, yet they have a tra- 
dition that their country was formerly overgrown with 
woods; and it ſeems to be a confirmation of this, that 
the roots of timber-trees have been, and are till, dug 
up 2 great depth ; and that in ſome, and theſe too 
inaceſſible, places, the mountain aſh is ſtill found grow- 
ing wild. That this defeR, viz. the want of wood at 
preſent does not ariſe entirely from the ſoil or. climate, 
appears from ſeveral late experiments ; ſome gentlemen 
having raiſed aſh, maple, horſe cheſnuts, &c. in their 
gardens. Though the inhabitants are without either 
wood or coals, they are very well ſupplied with fue}, 


having great plenty of heath and peat. The black 


cattle in this country are in general of a larger ſor: 
than in Orkney, which is owing to their having more 
extenſive paſtures; a clear proof that ſtill farther im- 
provements might be made in reſpect to ſize. Their 
horſes are (mall, but ſtrong, ſtout, and well-ſhaped, live 
very hardy, and to a great age. They have likewiſe a 
breed of ſmall ſwine, the fleſh of which, when fat, is 
eſteemed very delicious. They have no goats, bares, or 
foxes; and ia general no wild or venomous creatures of 
any kind except rats in iome tew iſlands. They have 
no moor-fowl, which is the more remarkable, as there 
are everywhere immenſe quantities of heath; but there 
are many ſorts of wild and water fowl, particularly 
the dunter-gooſe, clack-gooſe, ſolan-gooſe, ſwans, 

222 ducks, 


land 
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r-gooſe, 
which is ſaid to hatch her egg under her wing. - Eagles 
and hawks, as alſo ravens, crows, Mews, &c. abound here. 

All theſe iſlands are well watered ; for there are eve- 
ry where excellent ſprings, ſome of them mineral and 
medicinal, They have inded no rivers; but many plea- 
ſant rills or rivulets, which they call burns, of different 
ſizes; in ſome of the largeſt they have admirable trouts, 
ſome of which are of 15 and even of 20 s weight. 
They have likewiſe many freſh-water lakes, well Rored 
with trout and eels, and in moſt of them there are alſo 
large and fine flounders : in ſome very excellent cod. 
Theſe freſh-water lakes, if the country was better peo- 
pled, and the common people more at their eaſe, are 
certainly capable of great improvements, The fea- 
coaſts of the main land of Shetland, in a ſtraight line, 
are 55 leagues; and therefore there cannot be a coun- 
try conceived more proper for eſtabliſhing an extenſive 
| ſihery. What the inhabitants have been hitherto able 
to do, their natural advantages confidered, does not de- 
ſerve that name, notwithftanding they export large quan- 
tities of cod, tuſk, ling, and ſkate, inſomuch that the 
bounty allowed by acts of parliamenc amounts from 
L. 1400 to L. 2000 annually, 'They have, beſides, 
haddocks, whitings, turbot, and a variety of other fiſh. 
In many of the inlets there are prodigious quantities 
of excellent oyſters, lobſters, muſcles, cockles, and ether 
ſhell-fiſh. As to amphibious creatures, they have multi- 
tudes of otters and ſeals; add to theſe, that amber, amber- 
gris, and other ſpoils of the ocean, are frequently found 
upon the coaſts. 

The inhabitants are a Rout, well-made, comely peo- 
ple; the lower ſort of a ſwarthy complexion, The 
gentry are allowed, by all who have converſed with 
them, to be moſt of them polite, ſhrewd, ſenſible, 
lively, active, and intelligent perſons ; and theſe, to 
the number of 100 tamilies, have very handſome, 
ſtrong, well-built bouſes, neatly furniſhed y their tables 
well ſerved, poliſhed in their manners, and exceedingly 
hoſpitable and civil to ſtrangers. Thoſe of an inferior 
rank are a hardy, robuſt, and laborious people, who, 
generally ſpeaking, get their bread by fiſhing in all 
weathers in their yawls, which are little bigger than 
Graveſend wherries ; live hardily, and in the fammer 
ſeaſon moſtly on fiſh ; their drink, which, in reference 
to the Britiſh dominions, is peculiar to the country, ts 
called bland, and is a ſort of butter-milk, long kept, and 
very ſour, Many live to great ages, though not ſo 
long as in former times. In reſpect, however, to the 
bulk of the inhabitants, from the poorneſs of living, 
from the nature of it, and from the drinking great 
quantities of corn-ſpirits of the very worlt fort, multi- 
rudes are afflicted with an inveterate ſcurvy ; from 
which thoſe in better circumſtances are entirely free, 
and enjoy as * healch as in any other country in 
Europe. As they have no great turn to agriculture, 
and are perſuaded that their country is not fit for it, 
they do not (though probably they might) raiſe corn 
enough to ſupport them for more than two-thirds of the 
year, But they are much more ſueceſsful in their paſ- 
ture-grounds, which are kept well incloſed, in good or- 
der, and, together with their commons, Fopply them 
plentifully with beef and mutton, They pay their | 
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Shetland. ducks, teal, whaps, foiſts, lyres, kittizraiks, maws, plo- rents generally in butter at Lammas, and ia dne nt Stew 


— vers, cormorants, &c. There is likewiſe the ambe Martinnas. As to manutadures, they make a fir 


was carried by Titus to Rome. x 
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cuarſe cloth for their own' ute, as alſo linen. They 


make. likewiſe of their own wool very fine Rockings. 
They export, beſides the different kinds of ſiſu already 
mentioned, ſome herrings, a conſiderable quantity of but- 
ter and train oil, otter and ſea} ſkins, and no inconfiderable 
quantity of the fine 8 mentioned, Their chief 
trade is to Leith, London, ambur h, Spain, and to the 
Straits, 'They import timbers, deals, and ſome of their 
belt oats, from Norway; corn and flour from the-Ork- 


dread, 
Shield. 
ts — 


neys, and from North Britain; ſpirits, and fore other 


things from Hamburgh ; cloths and better ſort of linen 
from Leith :; grucery, houſehold furniture, and other 
neceflaries from London. The ſuperior- duties to the 
earl of Morton are generally let in farm ; and are paid 
AJ the people in butter, oil, and money. The remains 

the old Norwegian conſtitution are ſtill viſible in the 
divifion of their lands; and they have ſome udalmen or 
freeholders amongſt them. But the Scots laws, cuſtoms, 
manners, dreſs, and language, prevail ; and they have a 
ſheriff, and other magiſtrates for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
Lice, as well as a cuſtomhouſe, with a proper number of 


officers. In reference to their eccleſiaſtical concerns, they 


have a preſbytery, 12 miniſters, and an itinerant- for 
Foula, Fair Iſland, and the Skerries. Each of theſe 
miniſters has a ſtipend of between 40 and 5o pounds, 
beſides a houſe and glebe free from taxes. The number 
of ſouls in theſe iſlands may be about 20, 00. 

SHE W-z&tap, the loaves of bread which the prieſt 
of the week put every Sabbath-day upon the en- 
table in the ſanctuary, beſore the Lord, in the temple 
of the Jews. They were twelve in number, and were of- 
fered to God in the name of the twelve tribes of Iſrael. 
They were thaped like a brick, were ten palms long and 
five broad, werghed about eight pounds each. They 
were unleavened, and made of fine flour by the Levites. 
The prieſts ſet them on the table in two rows, fix in a 
row, and put frankincenſe upon them to preſerve them 
from moulding. They were changed every Sabbath, 
and the old ones belonged to the prieſt upon duty. Of 
this bread none but the prieſts might eat, except in 
caſes of neceſſity.. It was called the bread of faces, 


becauſe the table of the ſhew-bread, being almoſt over 


againit the ark of the covenant, the loaves might be ſaid 
to be ſet beſore the face of God, The original table 
was carried away to Babylon, but a new one was made 
for the ſecond temple, 
gold. This, with the candleſtick and ſome other ſpoils, 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of 
a light buckler, borne on. the arm to fend off lances, 


darts, &c. The form of the ſhield is repreſented by 


the eſcutcheon in coats of arms. The ſhield was that 


part of the ancient armour on which the perſons of di- 


linction in the field of battle always had their arms 
painted; and moſt of the words uſed at this time to 
expreſs the ſpace that holds the arms of families are 
derived from the Latin name for a ſhield, ſoutum. The 
French 2ſcu and cuſſion, and the Engliſh word eſcutcheon, 
or, as we commonly ſpeak it, ſcuiobeon, are evidently from 
this origin; and che Italian /cudo ſignifies both the 
ſhield of arms and that uſed in war. The Latin name 


clypeus, for the {ame thing, ſeems alſo to be derived 1 


It was of wood overlaid with 
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the Greek word n to engravt; and it had this name 
from the ſeveral figures engraved on it, as marks of diſ- 
tinction of the perſon who wore it. 

The ſhield in war, among the Greeks and Romans, 


was not only uſetul in the defence of the body, but it 


was alſo a token, or badge of honour, to the wearer ; 
and he who returned from battle without it was always 
treated with- infamy afterwards. People have at all 


times thought this honourable piece of the armour the 


the helmet, fu 


propereſt place to engruve, or figute on the ſigns of dig- 
nity. of the poſſeſſor of it; and hence, when arms came 
to be painted for families in aftertimes, the heralds al- 
ways choſe to repreſent them upon the figure of a ſhield, 
but with ſeveral exterior additions and ornaments ; as 
rters, and the reſt. 

The form of the ſhield has not only been found diffe- 
rent in various nations, but even the people of the ſame 
nation, at different times, have varied its form extreme- 
ly ; and among ſeveral people there have been ſhieids 


of ſeveral forms and fizes in uſe, at the ſame period of 


time, and ſuited to different occaſions. The moſt an- 
cient and univerſal form of ſhields, in the earlier ages, 
ſeems to have been the triangular. This we ſee inſtan- 
ces of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity : our 
own moſt early monuments ſhow it to have been the 
molt antique ſhape alſo with us, and the heralds have 


found it the moſt convenient for their purpoſes, when 


they had any odd number of figures to repreſent ; as if 
three, then two in the broad bottom part, and one in 
the narrow upper end, it held them very well; or if five, 
they ſtoad as conveniently, as three below, and two 
above. 'Fhe other form of a ſhield, now univerſally 
uſed, is ſquare, ronnded, and pointed at the bottom: 
this is taken from the figure of the Samnitic ſhield uſed 
by the Romans, and ſince copied very generally by the 
Engliſh, French, and Germans. 

. The Spaniards and Portugueſe have the like general 
form of thields, but they are round at the bottom with- 
out. the point; and the Germans, beſide the Samnite- 
field,” have two others pretty much in uſe : theſe are, 


1. The bulging ſhield, diflinguiſhed by its ſwelling or 


bulging out at the flanks; and, 2. The indented ſhield, 


or ſhield chancree, which has a number of notches and 


indenti all round its ſides. The uſe of the ancient 
ſhieid of this form was, that the notches ſerved to re 
the lance upor,, that it might be firm while it gave the 
thruſt ; but this ſorm being leſs proper for the receiving 
armorial figures, the two former have been much more 
uſed in, the heraldry of that nation. 
Beſide this different form of the ſhields in heraldry, 
we find them alfo often diſtingutthed by their different 
poſitions, ſome of them ſtanding erect, and others ſlant- 
ing various ways, and in different degrees; this the he- 
ds expreſs by the word pendant, hanging,“ they 
ſeeming to be hung up not by the centre, but by the 
right or left corner. The French call theſe ecu pendant, 
and the common antique triangular ones ecu ancien. The 
Italians call this ſcuto pendente ; and the reaſan given for 


_ exhibiting the ſhield in theſe figures in heraldry is, that 


in the ancient tilts and tournaments, they who were to 
juſt at theſe military exerciſes, were a to hang up 
their ſhields with theirarmories, or coats of arms onthem, 
out at the windows and balconies of the houſes near the 


place; or upon trees, pavilions, or the barriers of the 
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1 the exerciſe was to be performed in the 
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Thoſe who were to fight on foot, according to Co- 


hung up by the left. This poſition of the ſhields in 
heraldry is called couche by fome writers, though by the 
generality t. 

It was very frequent in all parts of Europe, in arms 
given between the 11th and 14th centures; but it is 
to be obſerved, that the hanging by the left corner, 
as it was the token of the owner*s being to fight on horſe- 
back, ſo it was eſteemed the moſt — and noble 
ſituation ; and all the pendant ſhields of the ſons of 
the royal family of Scotland and England of the not i- 
lity at that time, are thus hanging — the left cor- 
ner. 'The hanging from this corner was a token of the 
owner's being of noble birth, and having fought in the 
tournaments before ; but no ſovereign evet had a ſhield 
pendant any way, but always erect, as they never for- 
mally entered the liſts of the tournament. 

The Ttalians generally have their thields of arms of 
an oval form ; this ſeems to be done in imitation of 
thoſe of the popes and other dignified clergy : but 
their herald Petro Santo ſeems to regret the uſe of 
this figure of the ſhield, as an innovation brought in 
by the painters and engravers as moſt convenient {or 
holding the figures, but derogatory to the honour of the 
poſſeſſor, as not repreſenting either antiquity or honours 
won in war, but rather the honours of ſome citizen or 
perſon of learning. Some have carried it ſo far as to 
ſay, that thoſe who either have no ancient title to nobi- 
lity, or have ſullied it by any unworthy action, cannot 
any longer wear their arms in ſhields properly figured, 
but were obliged to have them painted in an oval or 
round ſhield. 

In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval ſhields are in the diſrepute he ſpeaks of; but in 
Italy, beſide the popes and dignified prelates, many of 
the firſt families of the laity have them. 

The ſecular princes, in many other countries, alſo 
retain this form of the ſhield, as the moſt ancient and 
truly expreſſive of the Roman clypeus. 

SH1ELD, in heraldry, the eſcutcheon or field on which 
the bearings of coats of arms are placed. See Heraivar. 

SHIELDRAKE, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SHIELDS, North and South, two ſea-port towns, 
the one north of the Tyne in Northumberland, the 
other on the ſouth of the Tyne in the county of Dur- 
ham. South Shields contains above 200 ſalt-pans, and 
on both banks of the river are many convenient houſes 
for the entertainment of ſeamen and colliers, moſt of 
the Newcaſtle coal fleet having their ſtation here uſually 
till their coals are brought down in the barges and 
lighters from Newcastle. A very large Roman altar, 
of one entire ſtone, was found ſome years ago near this 
place, and put into the hands of the learned Dr Liſter, 


who, in his account of it ſent to the Royal Society, 


ſays it was erected to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Ca- 
racalla, when he took upon him the command of the 
empire and the whole army (aſter his father's death at 
York), for his ſafe return from his ſucceſsfu} expedition 
againlt the Scots and Picts. W. Long. 1. 12. N. Lat. 


A Fe SHIFTERS, 


Shield 


Shields. 
lumbier, had their ſhields hung up by the right corner, 
and thoſe who were to fight on horſeback had theirs 
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Shifter. SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men ling was a coin; and the teſtimony of be Savon pole «Shilling, 
| who are employed by the cooks to ſhift and change the pels, in which the word we have tramſlated Bret f . Shiloh. 
Filling: water in which the fleſh or fiſh is put, and laid for ſome ver is rendered fillings, which; he ſays, they would 


time, in order to fit it for the kettle. ot 
SHIFTING A TAcxLE, in fea language, the act of 
removing the blocks of a tackle to a greater diſtance 
from each other, on the object to which they are ap- 
plied in order to give a greater ſcope or extent to their 
purchaſe. This operation is otherwiſe called fetting. 
Shifting the helm denotes the alteration of its poſition, 
by puſhing it towards the oppoſite fide of the ſhip. 
Shifting - 1 voyal, ſignifies changing its poſition on the 
capſtern, from the right to the left, and vice verſa. 
SHILLING, an Engliſh ſilver coin equal to twelve 


-pence or the twentieth part of a pound. 


ling, from a corruption of fi/iquaz/ proving the deriva- : 


Freherus derives the Saxon ſci/ling, whence our ſhil. 


tion by ſeveral texts of law, and, among others, by the 
26th law, De annui: legatis. Skinner deduces it from 
the Saxon /cilid © ſhield,” by reaſon of the eſcutcheon 
of arms thereon, | | | 

Biſhop Hooper derives it from the Arabic ſchecle, ſig- 
nifying a weight ; but others, with greater probability, 
dæduce it from the Latin ficilicus, which ſignified in that 


language à quarter of an ounce, or the 48th part of a 


Roman pound. In confirmation of this etymology it 
is alleged, that the ſhilling kept its original ſignification, 
and bore the ſame proportion to the Saxon pound as 
ſicilicus did to the Roman and the Greek, being exact- 
ly the 48th part of the Saxon pound; a diſcovery 


motto. 'on the reverſe was, 


hardly have done, if there had been no ſuch cin as a 


—_— then in uſe. Accordingly the Saxonsexprefſed 


their ſhilling in Latin by | {clus and argenteus. + He far- 
ther adds, that the Saxon ſhilling was never expreſſed 
by /olidus till after the Norman ſettlements in Eng- 
land; and howſoever it altered during the long period 
that elapſed from the conqueſt to the time f Hen- 
ry VII. it was the moſt conſtant denomination of mo- 
ney in all payments, though it was then only a ſpecies 
of account, or the twentieth part of the pound Ster- 
ling: and when it was again revived as a coin, it leſſen- 
ed ually as the pound Sterling leſſened, from the 
28th of Edward III. to the 43d of Elizabeth. : 

In the year 1560 there was a peculiar ſort of ſhil- 
ling ſtruck in Ireland, of the value of ninepence Eng- 
liſh, which paſſed in Ireland for twelvepence. The 
ul Drum adjutorem 
meum. Eighty- two of theſe ſhillings, according to Ma- 
lynes, went to the pound; they therefore weighed 20 
grains, one-fourth each, which is ſomewhat heavier in 
proportion than the Engliſh ſhilling of 'that time, 62 
whereof went to the pound, each weighing 92 grains 
ſeven-eighths ; and the Iriſh ſhilling being valued at the 
Tower at ninepence Engliſh, that is, one-fourth part 


leſs than the Eugliſn fhilling, it thould therefore pro- 


portionably weigh one-fourth part lefs, and its full 
weight be ſome what more than 62 grains; but ſome 


»Explicatio Which we owe to Mr Lambarde“. of them found at this time, though much worn, weighed 
RO et However, the Saxon laws reckon the pound in the 69 grains. In the year 1598, five different pieces 
Verborum 


in Leg. Sax. 
voc. Libra. 


round number at 50 ſhillings, but they really coined 
out of it only 48; the value of the ſhilling was five - 
pence; but it was reduced to fourpence above a centu- 
ry before the conqueſt; for ſeveral of the Saxon laws, 
made in Athelſtan's reign, oblige us to take this eſti- 
mate. Thus it continued to the Norman times, as one 
of the Conqueror's laws ſufficiently aſcertains; and it 
ſeems to have been the common coin by which the 
Engliſh payments were adjuſted. After the conqueſt, 
the French ſalidut of twelvepence, which was in uſe 
among the Normans, was called by the Engliſh name of 
thilling ; and the Saxon ſhilling of fourpence took a 
Norman name, and was called the great, or great coin, 


becauſe it was the largeſt Enylith coin then known in 


England, 
It has been the opinion of the biſhops Fleetwood and 
Gibſon, and of the antiquaries in general, that, though 


the method of reckoning by pounds, marks, and ſhil- 


+ Gram, 
Saxon, 


Þ- LED 


lings, as well as by pence and farthings, had been in 
conſtant uſe even from the Saxon times, long before 
the Norman conqueſt, there never was ſuch a coin in 
England as either a pound or a mark, nor any ſhilling, 
till the year 1504 or 1505, when a few filver ſhillings 
or twelve-pences were coined, which have long fince 
been ſolely confined to the cabinets of collectors. 

Mr Clark combats this opinion, alleging that ſome 
coins mentioned by Mr Folkes, under Edward I. were 
probably Saxon thillings new minted, and that arch- 
biſhop Aelfric expreſsly ſays}, that the Saxons had 
three names for their money, viz. mancuſes, - 

e 


and pennies. He alſo urges the different value of 


Saxon ſhilling at different times, and its uniform pro- 
portion to the pound, as an argument that their ſhil- 


of money of this kind were (truck in England for the 
ſervice of the kingdom of Ireland. Theſe were ſhil- 
lings to be current in Ireland at twelvepence each ; half 
ſhillings to be current at ſixpence, and quarter ſhillings 
at threepence. Pennies and halfpennies were alſo ſtruck 
of the ſame kind, and ſent over for the payment of the 
army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of a 
very baſe mixture of copper and filver ; and two years 


after there were more pieces of the ſame kinds ſtruck 


for the ſame ſervice, which were ſtill worſe ; the former 
being three ounces of ſilver to nine ounces of copper; 
and theſe latter only two ounces eighteen pennyweights 
to nine ounces two penny weights of the alloy. | 

The Dutch, Flemiſh, and Germans, have likewiſe 
their ſhilling, called ſchelin, ſchilling, ſcalin, &c, but theſe 
not being of the ſame weight or fineneſs with the Eng- 
liſh ſhilling, are not current at the ſame value. The 
Engliſh ſhilling is worth about 23 French ſols ; thoſe 
of Holland and Germany about 11 ſols and an half; 
thoſe of Flanders about nine. The Dutch ſhillings are 


alſo called /o/s de gror, becauſe equal to twelve gros. 


The Danes have copper ſhillings worth about one- 


fourth ot a farthing Sterling. 


SHILOH is a term famous among interpreters 
and commentators upon Scripture. It is found (Gen. 
xlix, 10.) to denote the Meſſiah. The patriarch Ja- 
cob foretels his coming in theſe words; © The ſceptre 
ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him ſhall 
the gathering of the people be.“ The Hebrew text 
reads, n>w x23) 15 WW until Shilob come. All Chriſtian com- 
mentators agree, that this word ought to be underſtood 
of the Meſſiab, or Jeſus Chriſt ; but all are not agreed 

- about 


_ Lhilloh, aboutitsliteraland 


Ny 
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matical fignification, St jerome, 


Shingles. who tranſlates it by Qu mitiendus gl, manifeſtly reads Shi- 
— 


* 


Arab. Lud 


de Dieu. 


«Le Clerc 


in Geneſ. 


hach *:fent,”” inſtead of Shia. The Septuagint have it 
Ear au NO To arOxHufla tvTw , OT, Ef a! 6x04 ts aroxeTai, 
(as if they had read pow inſtead of h]), i. e. Until 
the coming of him to whom it is reſerved ;“ or, „ Till 
we ſee arrive that which is reſerved for him.” 13 

It muſt be owned, that the fignification of the He- 
brew word Shiloh is not well known, Some tranſlate, 
« the ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, till he comes 
to whom it belongs; n>w or Hh inſtead of fox 5. O- 
thers, * till the coming of the peace-maker ;”* or, „the 
pacific ;“ or, “ of proſperity,” nw proſperatus git. Sha- 
{ah ſignifies, © to be in peace, to be in proſperity ;” 
others, © till the birth of him who ſhall be born of a 
woman that ſhall conceive without the knowledge of a 
man,” e or whw fecundina fluxus} ; otherwiſe, the 
ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, till its end, its ruin; 
till the downfal of the kingdom of the Jews,” d or 
rw it has ceaſed, it has finiſhed J. Some Rabbins have 
taken the name Silob or Shiloh, as if it ſignified the city 
of this name in Paleſtine : The ſceptre ſhall not be 
taken away from Judah till it comes to Shiloh; till it 
ſhall be taken from him to be given to Saul at Shiloh.” 
But in what part of Scripture is it ſaid, that Saul was 
acknowledged as king or conſecrated at Shiloh? It we 
would underſtand it of Jereboam tie ſon of Nebat, the 
matter is ſtill as uncertain. The Scripture mentions no 
aſſembly at Shiloh that admitted him as king. A more 
modern author derives Shiloh from h/, fatigar, which 
ſometimes ſignifies to be weary, to ſuffer ; © till his la- 
bours, his ſuferiogs, his paſſion, ſhall happen.” 

But not to amuſe ourſelves about ſeeking out the 
grammatical ſignification of Shiloh, it is fallcient for 
us to ſhow, that the ancient Jews are in this matter 
agreed with the Chriſtians : they acknowledge, that 
this word ſtands for the Meſſiab the King. It is thus 
that the paraphraſts Onkelos and Jonathan, that the an- 
cient Hebrew commentaries upon Geneſis, and that the 
Talmudiſts themſelves, explain it. If Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſtles did not make uſe of this paſſage to prove 
the coming of the Meſſiah, it was becauſe then the com- 
pletion of this prophecy was not ſufficiently manifeſt. 


The ſceptre ſtill continued among the Jews; they had 


Rill kings of their own nation in the perſons of the He- 
rods ; but ſoon after the ſceptre was entirely taken away 
from them, and has never been reſtored to them ſince. 
The conceited Jews ſeek in vain to put forced mean- 
ings upon this prophecy of Jacob ; ſaying, for example, 
that the ſceptre intimates the dominion of ſtrangers, to 
which they have been in ſubjection, or the hope of ſee- 
ing one day the ſceptre or ſupreme power ſettled again 
among themſelves. It is eaſy to perceive, that all this 
is contrived to deliver themſelves out of perplexity. In 
vain likewiſe they take refuge in certain princes: of the 
captivity, whom they pretend to have ſubſiſted beyond 
the Euphrates, exerciſing an authority over their nation 
little differing from abſolute, and being of the race of 
David. This pretended ſucceſſion of princes is perfectly 
chimerical ; and though at certain times they could ſhow 


a ſucceſſion, it continued but a ſhort time, and their au- 


thority was too obſcure, and too much limited, to be 
the object of a prophecy fo remarkable as this was. 
SHINGLES, in building, pieces of wood fawn to a 


E 
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like wedges. "There are different ſizes; the largeſt three 
feet by about fix inches, and in thickneſs tapering from 


leſs than three fourths to about the ninth of an inch. 


There are ſome two feet, and others eighteen inches in 
length; theſe have breadth and thickneſs correſponding 
to their length. They are made of different kinds of 
wood, but cedar affords the lighteſt and moſt durable. 

Shingles are made in, and great numbers annually 
exported from, many parts of the United States. The 
want of them is in many countries ſupplied by thatch, 
tiles, and flates: the firſt of theſe is inferior in every 
reſpect; the two others are more ſecure from fire, but 
on account of their great weight embarraſs the architect, 
and are not ſo fit for the conſtruction of large roofs. 

SHIP, a general name for all large vellels, particu- 
larly thoſe equipped with three maſts and a bowſprit ; 
the maſts being compoſed of a lowermaſt, topmaſt, and 
top-gallant-malt : each of theſe being provided with 
yards, ſails, &c. Ships, in general, are either employ - 
ed for war or merchandize. - 

Sams of War are veſſels properly equipped with ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and all the neceſſary martial wea- 
pons and inſtruments for attack or defence. They are 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by their ſeveral ranks or 
claſſes, called rates, as follows: Ships of the firſt rate 
mount from 1co guns to 110 guns and upwards ; ſe- 
cond rate, from go to 98 guns; third rate, from 64 to 
74 guns; fourth rate, from 50 to 60 guns; fifth rate, 
from 32 to 44 guns; and fixth rates, from 20 to 28 
guns. See the article Rare. Veſſels carrying leſs than 20 

uns are denominated floops, cutters, fre: ſbipe, and bombs. 
t has lately been propoſed to reduce the number of 


theſe rates, which would be a ſaving, and alſo productive 


of ſeveral material advantages. 

In Plate CCCCL. is the repreſentation of a firſt 
rate, with rigging, &c. the ſeveral parts of which are 
as follow : 

Parts of the hull.— A, The cathead; B, The fore- 
chain-wales, or chains; C, The main-chains; D, The 
mizen- chains; E, The entering port; F, The hawſe- 
holes; G, The poop-lanterns ; H, The chefs-tree ; I, 
The head; K, The ſtern. 

I, The bowſprit. 2, Yard and fail. 
ing. 4, Manrope. 5, Bobſtay. 
7, Pendants, 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halliards. 
10, Lifts. 11, Clue lines. 12, Spritſail horſes. 
Buntlines. 14, Standing lifts. 15, Bowfſprit-ſhroud. 
16, Jib-boom, 17, Jibitay and fail. 18, Halliards. 
19, Sheets. 20, Horſes. 21, Jib-guy. 22, Spritſail- 
topſail yard. 23, Horſes. 24, Sheets. 25, Lifts. 
26, Braces and pendants. 27, Cap of bowſprit. 28, 
Jack ſtaff. 29, Truck. zo, Jack flag. —31, Fore- 
maſt. 32, Runner and tackle. 33, Sbrouds. 34, 
Laniards. 35, Stay and laniard. 36, Preventer. ſtay 
and laniard. 
yard and ſail. 39, Horſes. 40, Top. 
42, Jeers. 43, Yard-tackles. 
and pendants. 46, Sheets. 
lines and bridles. 49, Fore bunt lines. 50, Fore leech- 
lines. 51, Preventer-brace. 52, Futtock- ſhrouds.— 
53, Foretop-maſt. 
top-ſail yard and fail. 56, Stay and ſail 57, Runner. 
58, Back- ſtays 59, Halliards. 60, Lifts. 61, Braces. 
and pendants. 62, Horſes. 63. Clew. lines. 64, Bow- 


3, Gammon- 


13. 


41, Crowfoot. 
44, Lifts. 45, Braces 
47, Foretacks. 48, Bow- 


certain ſcantling, or, as is more uſual, cleft and made lines and bridles. 65, Reef-tackles. 66, Sheets. 67, 


tines. 


6, Spritſail-ſheets. 


37. Woolding of the maſt. 38, Fore- 


54, Shrouds and laniards. 5 5. Fore- 


Ship. 
— — 
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Bunt. lines. 68, Croſa· trees. 69, Cap. 70, Foretop- 
allant- maſt. 1, Shrouds, 72, Yard and fall. 73, 
Backfiags, 74, Stay. 75, Lifts. 76, Clew-lings. 77> 
Braces and pendants. 78, Bowlines and bridles. 79, 
Flag-taff, 80, Truck. 81, 1 $82, Flag 
of the lord-high admiral.—8 3, Mainmaſt. $4, Shrouds. 
85, Laniards. 86, Runner and tackle. 87, Futtock- 
ſhrouds. 88, Top-lantern, 89, Crank of ditto, 90, 
Stay. 9, Presenter ſtay. ga, Stay-tackles. 93a 
Woolding of the maſt. 94, Jeers. 95, Yard-tackles. 
96, Lifts. 97, Braces and pendants. 98, Holes, 99. 
Sheers, 100, Tacks. 101, Bowlines and bridles. 
102, Crow-foot. 103, Cap. 104, Top» 105, Bunt- 
lines. 106. Leech-lines. 107, Yard and ſail.—108, 
Mais- tahmaſt. 109, Shrouds and laniards. 110, Yard 
and ſaul, . Wavoeh ſhrouds, 112, Backſtays. 
113, Stay. 114, Stayſal and halliards. 115, Tye. 
116, Halliards. 117, Lifts. 118, Clew.lines. 119, 
Braces and pendants. 120, Horſes. 121, Sheets. 122, 
Bowlines and bridles. 123, Buntlines. 12 Reet- 
tackles, 125, Croſe trees. 126, Cap.— 127, MHain-lop- 
gallaxt-maſt. 128, Shrouds and laniards. 129, Yard 
and fail. 130, Backſtays. 131, Stay. 138, Stay⸗ 
fail and balkards. 133, Lifts, 134, Braces and pen- 
dants. 135, Bowlines and bridles. 136, Clew-lincs. 
137, Flagſtaff. 138, Truck, 139, Flagſtaff-ſtay. 140, 
Flag-tandard-—141, Mizen: 142, Shrouds and 
laniards. 143%; ap. 144, Yard and fail. 145, 
Block for. ſigual halliards, 146, Sheet, 147, Fen- 
dant lines, 148, Peck-brails, 149, Stayſail. * 150, 
Stay. 151, Derrick, and ſpan. 152, Top. 153, 
Croſs-jack-yard, 154, Grols-jack lifts. 155» Cxols- 
jack braces, 156, Croſs jack lings. — 137. Mizen-top- 
maſt. 158, Shrouds and laniards. 1 59, Lard and fail, 
160, Backſtays. 161, Stay. 162, Halhards. 163, 
Lifts. 164 Braces and pendants. 165, Bewliges 
and bridles. 166, Sheets. 167, Clew-lines,, 168, 
Stayfail. 169, Croſs-trees. 190, Cap. 171, Flag- 
Raff, 172, Flagſtaff-ſtay, 173, Truck. 
union. 175, Euſign - ſtaff. 176, Truck. 177. Em 
ſign. 178, Stern ladder. 179, Bower cable. N 

Fig. 2. Plate CCCCLI. is a. vertical longitudinal 
ſection of a firſt rate ſhip of war, with references to the 
principal parts; which are as follow : 

A, Is the bead, contaming,—1, The ſtem ; 2, The. 
knee of the. head or cutwater ; 3, The lower and up- 
per cheek ; 4, The trail-board; 5, The figure; 6, The 
gratings ; 7, The brackets; 8, The faiſe item; 9, The 
breaſt hooks ; 10, The hauſe holes; 11, The bulkhead. 
forward; 12, The cat-head ; 13, The cat-hook; 14, 
Neceſſary ſeats; 15, The manger: within board; 16, 
The bowſprit. | 

B, Upon the forecaſtle—17, The gratings ; 18, The, 
partners of the maſt ; 19, The gunwale; 20, The, bel- 
icy; 21, The funnel for imoke; 22, The gangway go- 
ing off the forcaſtle; 23, The. forecaltle guns, 

C, In the forecaſtle 24, The door of the bulkhead, 
forward; 25, Oſheers cabins; 26, Staircaſe; 27, Fore- 
top - ſail ſheet bits; 28, Ihe beams: 29, The carlings. 

D. The. middle gun-deck forward 30, The fares, 
jeer bits; 31, The oven and ſurnace of copper; 32, The 
captain's cook ro. 33, The ladder or way ta che 
torecaſtle. 

E, The lower gun- dec ſor ward 34, The knees fore 
apd ats 35. The ſmrlazipgs, or che · fixſt ſtreak, next 
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1742 Flag, 


841 
to cach the dert under the beams. being called - Skip, 
clamps 5 A kee beam ot the middle gun · deck fore and — 
aft ; 37, The carlipgs of the middle gun- deck fare: and Gi 


aſt ; 1 The ſore- bits; 39, The after or main bits; 
40. batchway to the g ner's and boatſwain's ſtor e- 
rooms; 41, The law-oantian. | 5. 

F, The orla 2+ 43» 44» The gunner's, boatſwain's, 
and carpenter's. ſtore-rooms 3. 4, The beams of the 
lower Sandes 40, 47, The pillars and the riders, 
fore and aft; 48, The bull of. the tors mi. 

G, The hold—49, 50, 51, The foot-book rider, the 
floor rider, and the ſtandard, fore and aft 3 $3, The . 
pillars ; 53, The fiep of the foremaſt 3 54, kelſon, 
or falſe keel, and dead riſing; 55, The dead-woad, 

H, At midſhips in the hold-—56, The floor Aimbers; 
57s vp ; 5%, The well 3 59, The chain · pump: 
0 4.2 | 
W the arlap, fore and att, - _ 

The orlop amidſhips——63, The cable tire ; 644.The 


main hatchway. 


K. The lower gun - deck amidſhips—65,, The ladder 


leading up to the middle. gun-deck;. 66, The lower tire 


ot parts, 
L. The midole goa-deck/amidihig—67, The middle 
tire of ports; 68, The entering port.; 69, The main 
leer bits; 70, Tiſted pillats or Runchions ; 21, The 
2 e Ste 78s The ladder leading to the 
'M, The upper gun · deck amidſhips 74, The maintop . 
ſail-ſheet bits ; 75, the upper partners of the mainmaſt; 
76, The gallows on which ſpare topmaſts, &c. are laid ; 
77, The fareſheet blocks: 78, The rennets; 79, The 
gunwale ; 80, The upper gratiogs:; 81, The drift 
brackets; $2, The pifs dale; 82. The capſtan pall. 
N, Abaft the, majomati-84, The gangway off thi 
quarterdeck,; 85, The bulkhead of-the coach; 86, The 
ſtaircaſe down to the middle gun - deck; 87, The beams 
of the upper deck; 88, The ings about the main» 
malt ; 89, kecoach or connetlecha 4 90, The ſtair- 
caſe * the quarterdeck. . ; 
a O, The rea The beams; 92. The car · 
lings; 93. | 


partners of the mizenmalt.;, 94, The 


cud 


E, The poopg6,. The.trumpeter's cabin; 97, The 
tafforel, | 


The captain's cabin. | | | 
K. the cuddy,, uſually, divided for. the. maſter and-ſe- 


* 


* ofticers. | 

The ſtate-· room, out of which is made the. bed. 

chamber and. other conveniencies for. the commander in 

chiet ; 98, The entrance. into the gallery ; 99, The 

bulkhead. of the great cabin ; 100, The. fern bg and 
er galleries. | 

T, The ward/ room, allotted, for, the. lientenants and 
marine officers; 101, The lower gallery; 10a, The. ſtcer- 
age and; bulkhead, of, the. wardroom.; 103, The whip» 
ita, N tiller 3 164, The. aſter ſtaiteaſe 
leading dawn ta the lower gpu · dock. | | 

Va Several officers, cabins, abaft, the mainmaſt, where 
the ſakkers. generally, keep guard. 

W. The;gun-z00m-—10g,, The tiller cammanding the 
rudder; 106, The rudder ; 109, The ſtern - poſt:; 108, 
The tiller- tranſom; 109, Tha ſeveral tranſomez viz. 1, 
2, 37:41:52 5 140, The gun, raomm ports, or ſteru· chaſe 3 


111, 


ot che mainmaſt 4.61, 62, Beams and car- ca 
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5 a 
8 1 
111, The bread · room ſcuttle, out of the gun room; 
112, The main capſtan; 113, The of the capſtan ; 
114, The partner; 115, The bulkhead of the bread- 
room, | 
X, The bread-room. nn 
Y, The ſteward's room, where all proviſions are 
weighed and ſerved our. 
„The cockpit, where are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, 
the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
AA, The platform or orlop, where proviſion is made 
for the wounded in the time of ſervice ; 116, The bold 
abaft the main-maſt ; 117, The ſtep of the mizen-maſt ; 
118, The kelſon, or falle keel; 119, The dead wood, 
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Ships are alſo ſometimes named according to the dif- 
ferent modes of their conſtruction. Thus we ſay, a cat- 
built ſhip, &c. . N 

To Sutr, is either uſed actively, as to embark any 
perſon or put any thing aboard ſhip : or paſſively, to 
receive any thing into a ſhip; as, „we ſhipped a hea- 
vy ſea at three o'clock in the morning.“ 

To Satt, alſo implies to fix any thing in its place; 
as, to ſhip the oars, that is, to put them in their row- 
locks; to ſhip the ſwivel guns, is to fix them in their 
ſockets ; to ſhip the handſpokes, &c. 

Machine for drawing Bolts out of Snirs, an inltru- 
ment invented by Mr. William Hill for this purpoſe. 


Ship. 


or riſing. | | 
Ships of war are fitted out either at the expence of 
the (tate or by individvals. Thoſe fitted out by the Bri- 
tiſh government are called King's ſhips, and are divided 
into ſhips of the line, frigates, loops, &c. For an 


His account of which is as follows“. * Tranſac- 

« Firſt, The uſe of this machine is to draw the kel- tiors of the 
ſon and dead wood bolts out, and to draw the knee of 22 for 
the head bolts.—Secondly, The heads of the kelſon bolts ©2* nu” 


heretofore were all obliged to be driven thro” the kelſon, . 


account of each of theſe, ſee the reſpective articles. 
Ships of war fitted out by individuals are called priva- 
teers. See the article PawVATEE. 

Armed-Sair. See Armen-Ship. 

Bomb-Sniep. See Bous-Veſſeli. 

Double-Sair. See Suit. Building. 

Fire- Suir. See Firs-Ship. 

Heſpital- Suit, a veſſel fitted up to attend on a fleet 
of men of war, and receive their ſick or wounded; 
for which purpoſe her decks ſhould be high, and her 
ports ſufficiently large. Her cables ought alſo to run 
upon the upper deck, to the end that 2 beds or cra- 
dles may be more commodiouſly placed between decks, 
and admit a free paſſage of the air to diſperſe that 
which is offenſive or corrupted. 

Merchant-Suir, a veſſel employed in commerce to 
carry commodities of various ſorts from one port to 
another. | 

The largeſt merchant ſhips are thoſe employed by 
the different companies of merchants who trade to the 
Eaſt-Iadies. They are in general larger than Engliſh 40 
gun ſhips; and are commonly mounted with 20 guns 
on their upper-deck, which are nine pounders ; and fix 
on their quarter-deck, which are fix pounders. 

Regiſter-Saip. See RreisrEx- Ship. 

Store- Suit, a veſſel employed to carry artillery or 
naval ſtores for the uſe of a fleet, fortreſs, or garriſon. 

Tranſport-Suir, is generally uſed to conduct troops 
from one place to another. 

Beſides the different kinds of ſhips abovementioned, 
which are denominated from the purpoſe for which 
they are employed, veſſels have alſo, in general, been 
named according to the diflerent manner of rigging 
them. It would be an endleſs, and at the ſame time an 
unneceſſary taſk, to enumerate all the different kinds of 
veſſels with reſpect to their rigging ; and therefcre a 
few only are here taken notice of, Fig. 3. Plate 
CCCCLI. is a hip which would be converted into a 
bark by ſtripping the mizen maſt of its yards and the 
ſails belonging to them. If each maſt, its correſponding 
topmaſt and topgallant-maſt, inſtead of being compoſed 
of ſeparate pieces of wood, were all of one continued 
piece, then this veſſel with very little alteration would 
be a polacre, Fig. 4. repreſents a ſnow; fig. '5. a bi- 
lander ; fig. 6: a brig; fig. 7. a ketch; fig. 8. a ſchoon- 
er ; fig. 9. a ſloop ; fig. 10. a zebec; fig. 11. a galliot; 
fig. 12. a dagger; fig. 13. a galey under fail; fig. 14. 
ditto rowing. 


Vor. XVII. 


floor · timbers, and keel, to get them out: by this means vol. x. 


the kelſon is often entirely deſtroyed, and the large hole 
the head makes materially wounds the floors ; and fre- 
quently, when the bolt is much corroded, it ſcarfs, and 
the bolt comes out of the fide of the keel. —Tiuirdly, 
The dead wood bolts that are driven with two or three 
dritts, are ſeldom or never got out, by which means the 
dead-wood is condemned, when ſome of it is really ſer- 
viceable.— Fourthly, In drawing the knee of the head- 
bolts, ſometimes the knee ſtarts off, and cannot be got 
to again, but ſurs up, and with this machine may be 
drawn in; for it has been proved to have mare power 
in ſtarting a bolt than the maul.” 

In fig. 1. A, A, repreſent two ſtrong male ſcrews, 
working in female ſcrews near the extremities of the 
cheeks, againſt plates of iron E, E. CC is the bolt 
to be drawn; which, being held between the chaps of 
the machine at DD, is, by turning the ſcrews by the 
lever B, forced upwards out of the wood or plank of 
the ſhip. F, F, are two dogs, with hooks at their low- 
er extremities ; which, being driven into the plank, ſerve 
to ſupport the machine till the chaps have got faſt hold 
of the bolt. At the upper part ot theſe dogs are rings 
paſſing thro” holes in a collar, moveable near the heads 
of the ſcrew. Fig. 2+ is a view of the upper ſide of the 
cheeks when joined together; a, a, the holes in which 
the ſcrews work ; 6, the chaps by which the bolts are 


Plate 
CCCCL111, 


drawn. Fig. 3. The under fide of the cheek: a, 4 


the holes in which the ſcrews work; 4, the chaps by 
which the bolts are drawn, and where the teeth that 
gripe the bolt are more diſtintly ſhewn. Fig. 4. One 
of the cheeks ſeparated from the other, the letters reter- 
ring as in fig. 2. and 3. | 

This machine was tried in his majeſty's yard at Dept- 
ford, and was found of the greateſt utility. Firſt, it 
drew a bolt that was driven down ſo tight as only to 
go one inch in ſixteen blows with a double-heade4 
maul, and was well clenched below : the bolt drew the 
ring a conſiderable way into the wood, and wire drew 
itſelf through, and left the ring behind. Secondly, 
it drew a bolt out of the Venus's dead-wood that could 
not be got out by the maul. That part of it which 
went through the keel was. bent cloſe up to the lower 
part of the dead-wood, and the machine drew the bolt 
ſtraight, and drew it out with eaſe. It alſo drew a kelſon 
bolt out of the Stanley Weit Irdiaman, in Meſſrs 
Wells's yard, Deptford; which being a bolt of two 
drifts, could not be driven * 
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Management 


| SHI WET. 23% EASTER » 2h 
_. Ship... Management of Sams at 17 27565 anchor, is the method keep it landing until it ſhakes; then hrace all the var 
of taking care of a ſhip while riding at ſingle anchor in n it is likely to blow Iron g. 5 
a tide-way, by preventing her from foulirgy her anchor. Tt xing it We afbrefaid poſition, and The breaks her How t, 
&c. The following rules for this purpoſe, with which ſheer, brace about the _qaam-yard immediately; 
* Taylor's we have been favoured by Mr. Henry Taylor“ of North recover, p 


Ehip. 


if ſhe manage 


| ] Mbuoy on the lee or larboard _ — the 
Inſtruti- Shields, will be found of the utmolbegnſequerice... be again braced about”; but if ſhe + {my 
Yona dibe Riding in a tide-way, with . ip other way, by bringing the buoy | 


, the 
ſhould have what is called 4 ove, Windward ſervice, on the other 
ing at An- ſay 45 or 50 fathoms of cable, at always ſheered to fore-yard to. 
chorin mo- windward (a), not always with the helm hard down, Riding lee 
derate wea- but more or leſs ſo according to the ftength or weak - ward ſervice, 
cher. neſs of the tide. It is a known fa that many ſhips ward of her 3 
ſheer their anchors home, drive on hoard of other ſhi ſhorten in th 
and on the ſands near which they rode, before it hits is necelfary 
been diſcovered that the an 


rincers Rid- Rur, change the helm and brace the 
. | 6 

ae with more cable than the wing. Wh" 
peQing the ſhip will go to wind- s fe. 
begin as ſobon as the tide eaſes to ang 3 
This is often Hard work ; but it ſhip is lk 
f be dohe, otherwiſe the anchor may be ly to got 
chor had been moyed from fouled by the great length of cable the ſhip has to draw "4:1 


x Lhe place where it was let go. | 
When the When the wind is croſs, or * croſs, off ſhore, or 


ſhip will ia the oppoſite direction, L always back.” "This be obferyed, that whai'alſhip rides windward tide the 
backs is done by the mizen-toplanl d, if ne by the cable ſhon "cackled from the ſhort ſervice towards 
mizen-ſtayfail; ſuch as have no mizen-topfail 'com- the anchor, 4 in prevent the bare part touch- 

monly uſe che main:topſail, or if it blows freſh, a top- ing the ſhip. N - | 
When the ſhip tends to windward and muſt be ſet a- 


gallant-ſail, or any ſuch fail at the gaff. 

In backing, a ibip-ſhould "ox. © db a taught 
722 that it may be certain the anchor wn round. 
In caf 


8 


2 poſe, the ſhip ſhould be hove apeak. a. lee; for till then the helm mult be kept a-weather and 
low the "Ring nth e ii e the beam, the yards the ard ful... n 7 
22 ſhould be braced fer ward; TFabaft the beam, they are When the ſhip Tides ies an ie, and the wind in- How te 


bra- to be braced all aback. 


8 | «creaſes, care ſhould be taken to give her more ca- manage in 

If the wind is ſo far aft that the ſhip will not back ble in time, otherwiſe the anchor may ſtart, and pro- * form 
Riding which ſhould not be attempted if, when the tide cafes, bably it will be troubleſome to get her brought up a - 
windward 7 


vind e ſhip forges ahead, and brings the buoy on the lee 
tide in dan- quarter), ſhe mult be fer ahead: if the_ wind is far aft, 


ger of 

_— ſary, as ſhips riding in this ſituation. often break their 

- ſheer, and come to windward of their anchors again, 
It ſhould be obſerved, that when the ſhip lies in this 
tickliſh fituation, the after-yards mult be braced for- 
ward, and the fore-yards the contrary way : ſhe will lay 
ſafe, as the buoy can be kept on the lee quarter, or ſu 
poſe the helm is aport, as long as the buoy is on the 
larboard quarter. With the helm thus, and the wind 
right aſt, or,nearly ſo, the ſtarboard main and fore bra- 


ces ſhould be hauled in. This ſuppoſes the main braces 


to lead forward. 

When the ſhip begins to tend to leeward, and the 
buoy comes on the weather-quarter, the firit thing to 
be done is to brace about the fore- yard; and when the 
wind comes near the beam, ſet the fore-ſtayſail, and 


Lending to 
leeward 
when the 
ſhip mutt 
be ſet a- 
head. 


be damaged agtinſt 'the bows or cut - water. 


there ie net a Talliciency of wind for that pur- 


and blows freſh, the utmoſt care and Attention is necetf- 


fail may be ready to be fer. 


round; but even if that cduld be done, the cable would 


It is to 


head, hoiſt the fore -tayſail as ſoon as it will ſtand, and 
when the buoy. comes oh the Teequarter, haul down the 
fore-ſtayfail, brace to the fore-yatd, 'and put the helm 


gain ; and this cate is the more neceſſary when the ſhip 
rides in the hauſe of another ſhip. Previous to giving 


4 long eee ie is uſual to take a weatlier- bit, that is, 


a tura oFthe cable over the windlaſs end, ſo chat in 


veering away the ſhip will be under command. The 


ſervice ought to be greaſed, which will prevent its cha- 
fing in the hauſe. f 5 

If the gale continues to increaſe, the topmaſts ſhould 
be ſtruck in time; but the fore-yard ſhoula ſeldom, it 
ever, de lowered down, that in caſe of parting the fore - 
At ſuch times there ſhould 
be more on deck than the common anchor-watch, that 
no accident may happen ſrom inattention or falling a- 


-Meep. 


In a tide-way à ſecond anchor ſhould never be let 


go but when abſolutely neceſſary; for a ſhip will ſome- 


times ride eaſter and fafer, eſpecially if the ſea runs high, 
with a very long ſcope of cable and one anchor, than with 
leſe 


— 


(a) It has been thought by ſome theoriſts, that ſhips ſhould be ſheered to lee ward cf their anchors; but expe- 


rience and the common practice of the beſt informed ſeamen are againſt that opinion: for it is found, that when a 
ſhip rides leeward tide and ſheered to windward, with the wind two or three points upon the bow, and blowing 
hard in the interval between the ſqualls, the ſheer will draw her towards the wind's eye; ſo that when the next 
1quall comes, before ſhe be preſſed aſtream of her anchor, it is probable there will be a lull again, and the ſpring 
which the cable got by the ſheer will greatly eaſe it during the ſquall. 

Every ſeaman knows that no ſhip without a rudder, or the helm left looſe, will wear; they always in ſuch ſi- 
tuations fly to: this proves that the wind preſſing upon the quarter and the helm alee, a ſhip will be leſs liable 
to break her ſheer than when the helm is a-weather. Beſides, if the helm is a- lee when ſhe breaks her ſheer, it 
will be a-weather when the wind comes on the other quarter, as it ought to be until ſhe either ſwing to leeward,. 
or bring the buoy on the other quarter. Now if the ſhip breaks her ſheer with the helm a- weather, it throws her 
head to the wind ſo ſuddenly as ſcarce to give time to brace the yards about, and very probably ſhe will fall over 


beranchor before the fore · ſtayſail can be got vp. 
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* 
2 + without heaving their anchor in ſight; even though they 


of the chief have not the leaſt ſuſpicion of its being foul. 


mate. 


* Philoſo- 
phical 
Tranſac- 
tions, vol. 


l. part I. d her cables in Margate roads, and was driven on ſhore, 


SHI 


leſs length and two cables; however, it is adviſable, as a 
preventive, when fhips have not room to drive, and the 
night is dark, to let tall a ſecond anchor under foot, with 
a _ of cable along the deck, If this is not thought 
neceſſary to be done, the deep-ſea lead ſhould be thrown 
overboard, and the line frequently handled by the watch, 
that they may be aſſured the rides faſt. 

If at any time the anchor-watch, preſuming on their 


© own knowledge, ſhould wind the ſhip, or ſuffer her to 


break her ſh-er without calling the mate, he ſhould im- 


mediately, on the very firſt opportunity, oblige the crew 


to heave the anchor in ſight ; which will prevent the 
commiſſion of the like fault again; for beſides the ſhare of 
trouble the watch will have, the reſt of the crew will 
blame them for neglecting their duty. 

Prudent mates Feldom lie a week in a road-ſtead 


There 
are other reaſons why the anchor ſhould be looked at ; 
ſometimes the cable receives damage by ſweeping wrecks 
or anchors that have been loſt, or trom rocks or ſtones ; 
and it is often neceſſary to trip the anchor, in order to 
take a clearer birth, which ſhould be done as often as 
any ſhip brings up too near. 

Mypthod for the fafe removal of ſich Suite as have been 
driven on ſhore. For this purpoſe empty caſks are uſually 
employed to float off the veſſel, eſpecially if ſhe is ſmall, 
and at the ſame time near the port to which it is propoled 
to conduct her. In other caſes, the following method 
adopted by Mr Barnard* will anſwer. 

« On January 1, 1779 (ſays Mr Barnard), in a moſt 
dreadful ſtorm, the York Eaſt Indiaman, of eight hun- 
dred tons, homeward bound, with a pepper cargo, part- 


within one hundred feet of the head and thirty feet of 
the ſide of Margate pier, then drawing twenty-two feet 
{ix inches water, the flow of a good ſpring tide being only 
fourteen ſeet at that place. 

« On the third of the ſame month I went down, as a 
ſhip-builder, to aſſiſt, as much as lay in my power, my 
worthy friend Sir Richard Hotham, to whom the ſhip 
belonged. I found her perfectly upright, and her ſhere 
— ſide appearance) the ſame as when firſt built, but 
unk to the twelve feet water mark fore and aft in a bed 
of chalk mixed with a ſtiff blue clay, exactly the ſhape 
of her body below that draft of water; and ſrom the 
rudder being torn from her as ſhe ſtruck coming on 
ſhore, and the violent agitation of the ſea after her be- 
ing there, her ſtern was fo tly injured as to admit 
free accels thereto, which filled her for four days equal 
to the flow of the tide. Having fully informed myſelf 
of her ſituation and the flow of ſpring-tides, and being 
clearly ot opinion ſhe might be again got off, I recom- 
mended, as the firſt neceſſary ſtep, the immediate diſ- 
charge of the cargo; and, in the progreſs of that buſi- 
neſs, I found the tide always flowed to the ſame height 
on the ſhip; and whcn the cargo was half diſcharged, 
and I knew the remaining put ſhould not make her 
draw more. than eighteen feet water, and while I was 
obſerving the water at twenty-two feet fix inches by the 
ſhip's mark, ſhe inſtantly lifted to ſeventeen feet eight 
inches ; the water and air being before excluded by c 

reſſure on the clay, and the atmoſphere acting upon 
ber upper part equal to fix hundred tons, which is the 
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weight of water diſplaced at the difference of theſe two 
dratts of water. 

« The moment the ſhip lifted I diſcovered ſhe had 
received more damage than was at firlt apprehended, her 
leaks heing ſuch as filled her from four to eighteen fe-t 


water in an hour and an half. As nothing eff:Qual was 


to be expected from pumping, ſeveral ſcuttles or holes 
in the ſhip's ſide were made, and valves fixed thereto, 
to draw off the water at the lowelt ebb of the tide, to 
facilicate the diſcharge of the remaining part of the car- 
go; and, after many attempts, I ſucceeded in an exter- 
nal application of ſheep-ſkin ſ:wed on a fail and thruſt 
under the bottom, to ſtop the body of water from ruſh- 
ing fo furiouſly into the ſh'p. 
moderate pumping enabled us to keep the ſhip to about 
ſix feet water at low water, and by a vigorous effort we 
could bring the ſhip ſo light as (when the cargo ſhould 
be all diſcharged) to te eaſily removed into deeper water. 
But as the external application might be diſturbed by 
ſo doing, or totally removed by the agitation of the 
ſhip, it was abſolutely neceſſary to provide ſome per- 
manent ſecurity for the lives of thoſe who were to na- 
vigate her to the river Thames. I then recommended 
as the cheapeſt, quickeſt, and moſt effectual plan, to lay 
a deck in the hold, as low as the water could be pump- 
ed to, framed ſo ſolidly and ſecurely, and caulked ſo tight, 
as to ſwim the ſhip independent of her own leaky bottoni. 
« Beams of fir-timber twelve inches ſquare were pla- 
ced in the hold under every lower deck beam in the 
ſhip, as low as the water would permit ; theſe were ia 
two pieces, for the conveniency of getting them down, 
and alſo for the better fixing them of an exact length, 
and well bolted together when in their places. Over 
theſe were laid long Dantzic deals of two inches and 
an half thick, well nailed and caulked. Againſt the 
ſhip's fide, all fore and aft, was well nailed a piece of 
fir twelve inches broad and fix inches thick on the low- 
er and three inches on the upper edge, to prevent the 
deck from riſing at the fide. Over the deck, at every 
beam, was laid a croſs piece of fir timber fix inches deep 
and twelve inches broad, reaching from the pillar of 
the hold to the ſhip's ſide, on which the ſhores were to 
be placed to reſiſt the preſſure of the water beneath. 
On each of theſe, and againſt the lower-deck beam, at 
equal diſtances from the 5 
placed an upright ſhore, ſix inches by twelve, the lower 
end let two inches into the croſs piece. From the foot 
of this ſhore to the ſhip's ſide, under the end of every 
lower deck beam, was placed a diagonal ſhore ſix inch- 
es by twelve, to eaſe the ſhip's deck of part of the ſtrain 
by throwing it on the ſide. An upright ſhore of three 
inches by twelve was placed from the end of every croſs 
piece to the lower deck beams at the fide, and one of 
three inches by twelve on the midſhip end of every croſs 
piece to the lower deck beam, and nailed to the pillars 
in the hold. The firm tight bulkheads or partitions 
were made as near the extremes of the thip as poſſible. 
Thg ceiling or inſide plank of the ſhip was very ſecurely 
caulked up to the lower deck, and the whole formed a 
complete ſhip with a flat bottom within ſide, to ſwim the 
outſide leaky one; and the bottom being depreſſed fix 
feet below # external water, reſiſted the ſhip's weight 
above it equal to five hundred and eighty-one tons, and 
ſafely conveyed her to the dry-dock at Deptford.” 
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IP. BUILDING, or Navat ARCHITECTURE, is 
the art of conſtructing a ſhip ſo as to anſwer a par- 
ticular purpoſe either of war or merchandiſe. F 

To whom the world is ind ebted fort he invention of ſhips 
is, like all other things of equal antiquity, uncertain, 

A very ſmall portion of art or contrivance was ſeen 
in the firſt ſhips : they were neither ſtrong nor durable ; 
but conſiſted only of a few planks laid together, with- 
out beauty or ornament, and juſt ſo compacted as to 
keep out the water. In ſome places they were only the 
hulks or ſtocks of trees hollowed, and then conſiſted 
only of one piece of timber. Nor was wood alone ap- 
plied to this uſe ; but any other buoyant materials, as 
the Egyptian reed papyrus ;. or leather, of which the 
primitive ſhips were frequently compoſed ; the bottom 
and ſides being extended on a frame of thin battens or 
ſcantlings, of flexible wood, or begirt with  wickers, 
tuch as we have ſrequently beheld amongſt the Ameri- 
can ſavages. In this manner they were often navigated 
upon the rivers of Ethiopia, Egypt, and Sabzan Arabia, 
Even in later times. But in the ficſt of them, we find 
no mention of any thing but leather or hides ſewed to- 
$,e:her. in a vellcl of this kind, Dardanus ſecured his 
retreat to the country afterwards called Troas, when he 
was compelled by a terrible deluge to forſake his former 
habitation of Samothrace. According to Virgil, Cha- 
ron's infernal boat was of the ſame compoſition. 


But as the other arts extended their influence, naval 


architecture likewiſe began to emerge from the gloom 
of ignorance and barbariſm ; and as the ſhips of thoſe 
ages were increaſed in bulk, and better proportioned 


for commerce, the appearance of thoſe floating citadels 


of unuſual form, full ot living men, flying with ſeemingly 
expanded wings over the ſurtace of the untravelled ocean, 
ſtruck the ignorant people with terror and aſtoniſhment : 
and hence, as we are told by Ariſtophanes, aroſe the 
fable of Perſeus flying to the Gorgons, who was actu- 
ally carried thither in a ſhip! Hence, in all probability, 
the famous ſtory of 'Triptclemus riding on a winged 
dragon is deduced, only becaule he ſailed from Athens, 
in the time of a great dearth, to a more plentiful country, 


to ſupply the neceſſities of his people. The fiction of 


the flying horſe Pegaſus may be joined with theſe, who, 
as ſeveral mythologiſts report, was nothing but a ſhip 
with ſails, and thence ſaid to be the offspring of Nep- 
tune the ſovereign of the ſea z nor does there appear 


any other foundation for the ſtories of griffins, or of 


ihips transformed into birds and fiſhes, which we ſo 
often meet with in the ancient poets, So acceptable to 
the firſt ages of the world were inventions of this nature, 
that whoever made any improvements in navigation or 
naval architecture, building new ſhips better fitted for 


itrength or ſwiftneſs than thoſe uſed before, or rendered 


the old more commodious by additional contrivances, 
or diſcovered eountries unknown to former travellers, 
were thought worthy of the greateſt honours, and often 
aiſeciated into the number of their deified heroes. Hence 
we have in aſtronomy the ſigns of Aries and Taurus, 
which were no other than two ſhips: the former traul- 
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ported Phryxus from Greece to Colchos, and the lat- Hiſtory. 
— — 


ter Europa from Pheenicia to Crete. Argo, Pegaſus, 
and Pei ſeus, were likewiſe new ſhips of a different 
ſort from the former, which being greatly admired by 
the barbarous and uninſtruted people of thoſe times, 
were tranſlated amongſt the ſtars, in commemoration of 
their inventors, and metamorphoſed into conſtellations 
by the poets of their own and of ſucceeding ages. 

The chief parts, of which ſhips anciently conſiſted, 
were three, viz. the belly, the prow, and the ſtern : theſe 
were again compoſed of other ſmaller parts, which ſhall 
be briefly deſcribed in their order. In the deſcription, 
we chiefly follow Scheffer, who hath ſo copioully treat- 
ed this ſubject, and with ſuch induſtry and learning col- 
leted whatever is neceſſary to illuſtrate it, that very little 
room is left ſor enlargement by-thoſe who incline to pur- 
ſue this inveſtigation, | | 

I. In the belly, or middle part of the ſhip, there was 
Tp6er16, carina, or the © keel,” which was compoſed of 


wood: it was placed at the bottom of the ſhip, being 


deſigned to cut and glide through the waves, and there- 
fore was not broad, but narrow and ſharp ; whence it 
may be perceived that not all ſhips, but only the were, 
which ſhips of war are called, whoſe bellies were 
ſtraight and of a ſmall circumference, were provided 
with keels, the reſt having uſually flat bottoms. Around 
the outſide of the keel were fixed pieces of wood, to pre- 
vent it from being damaged when the ſhip was firſt 
launched into the water, or afterwards {truck on any 
rocks ; theſe were called HAT HATH, in Latin cures. 


Next to the keel was $axz:c, the“ pump-well, or 


well-room,” within which was contained the ava, or 
« pump z”? through which water was conveyed out of 
the ſhip. X 

After this, there was dyvrip® Tpsa:c, or the. © ſecond 
keel,” ſomewhat reſembling what is now called the 
kelſon ; it was placed beneath the pump, and called 
d Cyory NN xx4wreamedioy; by ſome it is falſely ſuppo- 
ſed to be the ſame with ANI. | 
Above the pump was an hollow place, called by He- 
rodotus a Tyc 1nocy by Pollux «vr: and vas, becauſe 
large and capacious, after the form of a belly ; by the 
Latins, te/ſludo. This was formed by crooked ribs, with 
which it was ſurrounded, which were pieces of wood 
riſing from the keel upwards, and called by Heſychius 
re,, and by others, N, the belly of the ſhip be - 
ing contained within them: in Latin, coz; and in Eng- 
liſh, /imbers. Upon theſe were placed certain planks, 
which Ariſtophanes calls WT ave at, OT * hd. 

The 2>4vpar, latera, or “ ſides” of the ſhip, encom- 
paſſed all the former parts on both hands; theſe were 
compoſed of large rafters extending from prow to ſtern, 
and called Cosi, and Fauth, becauſe by them the 
whole fabric was begirt or ſurrounded. | 

In both theſe ſides the rowers had their places, call- 
ed To,x«4 and dne, in Latin fort and tranſtra, placed 
above one another; the loweſt was called $axawec, and 
thoſe that laboured therein SELEPTIY the middle, Cy, 
and the men ge ; the uppermoſt 97, whence the 

xrOoWers 


irrer doris. 


Hiſtory. rowers were termed S In theſe apartments were 
——ſpaces through which the.rowers put their oars ; theſe 


were ſometimes one continued vacuity from one end to 
the other, called 54a9»f, but more uſually diſtin holes, 
each of which was deſigned for a ſingle oar; theſe 
Were ſtyled ThnuaTaH, TpumrnudaTd, a5 alſo 8 waver, becauſe 
not unlike the eyes of living creatures. All of them were 
by 4 more general name termed «y*wra, from containing 
the oars ; but «yz os ſeems to have been another thing, 
ſignifying the ſpaces between the banks of oars on each 
' fide, where the paſſengers appear to have been placed. 
On the top of al there was a pallage or place to walk, 
called aapadec, and apa pere, As joining to the Fpai01,z 
or uppermoſt bank of oars. | 
2. Nope, the © prow or fore-deck,” whence it is 
ſometimes called yrrorer, and commonly diitinguithed 
by other metaphorical titles taken from human faces. 
In ſome ſhips there is mention of two prows, as allo 
two ſterns ; ſuch was Danaus's ſhip adorned by Miner- 
va when he fled from Egypt. It was uſual to beautify 
the prow with gold and various forts of paint and co- 
lours; in the primitive times red was m-(t in uſe; 
whence Homer's ſhips were commonly dignified with 
thetitles of uwiremaprogand o/V1xE&Fapuci, ON © red faced 355 
the blue likewiſe, or ſky- colour, was frequently made 
uſe of, as bearing a near reſemblance to the colour of 
the ſea; whence we find ſhips called by Homer a 
by Ariſtophanes xzvareCoxe-. Szveral other colours were 
alſo made uſe of ; nor were they barely varniſhed over 
with them, but very often annealed by wax melted in 
the fire, ſo as neither the ſun, winds, nor water, were 
able to deface them. The art of doing this was called 
from the wax up Sn, from the fire x AMA, which 
is deſctibed by Vitruvius, and mentioned in Ovid. 


—— Piaa coloribus uftis 
Caruleam matrem con:ava puppis habet. 


The painted ſhip with melted wax anneal'd 
Had Tethys for its deity 


In theſe colours the various forms of gods, animals, 
plants, &c. were uſually drawn, which were likewiſe 
often added as ornaments to other parts of the ſhips, as 
plainly appears from the ancient monuments preſented 
to the world by Bayſius. 

Tune ſides of the prow were termed 74a, or © wings,” 
and , according to Scheffer, or rather a26v/a,; for 
fince the prow is commonly compared to a human face, 
it will naturally follow that the ſides- ſhould be called 
checla. "Theſe are now called bows by our mariners. 

3. ems, & the hind-deck or poop,” ſometimes called 
vox, the tail,“ becauſe the hindmolt part of the thip ; 
it. was of a figure more inclining to round than the 
prow, the extremity of which was ſharp, that it might 
cat the waters ; it was alſo built higher than the prow, 
and was the place where the pilot ſat to ſteer ; the 
outer-bending part of it was called «iowa, anſwering 
to our term quarter. 

They had various ornaments of ſculpture on the 

row; as helmets, animals, triumphal wreaths, &c.— 
The ſtern was more particularly adorned with wings, 
ſhields, &c. Sometimes a little malt was erected where- 
on to hang ribbands of divers colours, which ſerved in- 
ſtead of a flag to diſtinguiſh the ſhip; and a weather. 
cock, to 498 the part from whence the wind blew. 
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On the extremity of the prow was placed a round Hiſtory. 


piece of wood called the @7vx-c, from its hending ; and 
ſometimes 549a>u , the © eye” of the ſhip, becauſ: fix- 
ed in the fore- deck; on this was inſcribed the name of 
the ſhip, which was uſually taken from the figure paint- 
ed on the flag. Hence comes the frequent mention of 
ſhips called Pegaſi, Scylle, bulls, rams, tigers, &c. which 
the poets took the liberty to repreſent as living crea- 
tures that tranſported their riders from one country to 
another. 

The whole fabric being completed, it was fortified 
with pitch, and ſometimes a mixture of roſin, to ſecure 
the wood from the waters ; whence it comes that Ho- 
mer's ſhips are everywhere mentioned with the epithet 
of uiaine:, or „ black.” The firlt that made uſe ot 
pitch were the inhabitants of Phe icia, ſince called Cor- 
ſica; ſometimes wax was employed in the ſame utc 
whence Ovid, 


. Cerulea ceratas accipit unda rates, 
The azure waves receive the waxed ſhips. 
After all, the ſhip being bedecked with garlands 


and flowers, the matiners alſo adorned with crowns, the 
was launched into the ſea with loud acclamations and 


iome other manner, was cou.ecrated to the god whoſe 
image ſhe bore. 

The ſhips of war of the ancients were diſtinguiſh :q 
from other kinds of veſſels by various turrets and acceſ- 
ſions of building, ſome to detend their own ſoldiers, and 
others to anaoy the enemy ; and from one another, in 
latter ages, by ſeveral degrees or ranks of oars, the molt 
uſual number of which was four or five, which appear 
not to have been arranged, as ſome imagine, on the 
ſame level in different parts of the ſhip ; nor yct, as 
others have ſuppoſed, directly above one another's 
heads; but their feats being placed one behind»another, 
aſcended gradually, like ſtairs, Ptolemy Philopater, 
urged by a vain-glorious deſire of exceeding all the 
world beſides in naval architecture, i ſaid to have ſar- 
ther enlarged the number of banks too and the ſhip 
being otherwiſe in equal proportion, this raiſcd her to 
ſuch an enormous bulk, that ſhe appeared at a diſtance 
like a floating mountain or iſland ; and, upon a nearcr 
view, like a prodigious caſtle on the ocean. She was 
280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 high (each cubit be- 
ing 1 Englith foot 5 inches), and carried 400 rowers, 
400 ſailors, and 3000 ſoldiers. Another which the 
ſame prince made to ſail on the Nile, ve are told, was 
half a ſtadium long. Yet theſe were nothing in compa- 
riſon of Hiero's ſhip, built under the direction of Ar- 


chimedes; on the ſtructure whereof Moſchion wrote a 


whole volume. There was wood enough employed in 
it, to make 50 galleys ; it had all the variety of apait- 
ments of a palace ; ſuch as banqu2ting-rooms, galleries, 
gardens, fiſh-ponds, (tables, mills, baths, and a temple to 
Venus. The floors of the middle apartment were all 
inl:id, and repreſented in various colours the ſtories of 
Homer's Iliad. The ceilings, windows, and all other 
parts, were finiſhed with wonderful art, and embelliſhed 
with all kinds of ornaments. 
ment there was a ſpacious gymnaſium, or place for ex- 
erciſo, and water was conveyed to the garden by pipes, 
fone 


In the uppermoſt apart- 
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ſome of hardened clay, and others of lead. The floors 


of the temple of Venus were inlaid with 9 and 
other precious ſtones; the inſide lined with cypreſs 
wood ; the windows adorned with. ivory paintings and 
{mall ſtatues. There was likewiſe a library. This veſ- 
ſel was adorned on all ſides with fine paintings. It had 
20 benches. of oars, and was encompaſled with an iron 
rampart, eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furniſh- 
cd with machines of war, particularly one which threw 
a ſtone of 300 pounds, or a dart 12 cubits long, the 
ſpace of half a mile, with many other particulars related 
by Athenzus. Caligula likewiſe built a veſſel adorned 
with jewels in the poop, with ſails of many colours, and 
furniſhed with large porticoes, bagnios, and banquet- 
ing-rooms, beſides rows of vines, and fruit-trees of va- 
110us kinds, But theſe, and all ſuch monſtrous fabrics, 
ſerved only for thow and oltentation, being rendered by 
their vaſt bulk unwieldy and unfit for ſervice. 


L. D IN G. 


being ſcarcely 10 men to each ſhip ; and one ſrom Guel - Hifory. 
' Fifteen of theſe were call 


derland, with 24 mariners, 
ed the king's own ſhips, manned with 419 mariners, 
being ſomewhat under 17 to each ſhip. 

1 


ſtorians repreſent the veſſels of Venice and Genoa 


as the largeſt and the beſt abont this time, but they 


were ſoon exceeded in ſize by the Spaniſh veſſels called 
carrick;, ſome of which carried cannon ; and theſe again 


were exceeded by the veſſels built by the northern peo- 
ple, particularly thoſe belonging to the Hanſe-towns.— 


In the 14th century, the Hanſiatics were the ſovereigus 
of the northern ſeas, as well without as within the Bale 
tic ; and their ſhips were ſo large, that foreign princes 
often hired them in their wars. According to Hak- 
luyt, an Engliſh (hip from Newcaſtle, of 200 tons bur- 
den, was ſcized in the Baltic by thoſe of Wiſmar and 
Roſtock, anno 1394 ; and another Engliſh veſſel of the 


F 


Athe- ſame burden was violently ſeized in the port of Liſbon, vol. vill. 
neus informs us, the common names they were known anzs 1412. | p. 727. 
by, were Cyciades, or tra, i. e. © iſlands, or moun= Soon after ſhips, of a much larger ſize were con- , „ol. i. 
tains,” to which they ſeemed nearly equal in bigneſs; ſtructed. It is mentioned that a very large ſhip was p. 358. 


conſiſting, as ſome report, of as many materials as 
would have compoſed 50 triremes, or ſhips of three 
banks. 

The veſſels employed by the northern nations appear 
to have been fill more imperfe& than thoſe of the Ro- 
mans; for a law was enacted in the reign of the em- 
peror Honorius, zath September, A. D. 418, inflict- 
ing capital puniſhment on any who ſhould inſtruct the 
barbarians in the art of ſhip- building; a proof at once 
of the great eſtimation in which this ſcience was then 
held, and of the ignorance of the barbarians with re- 
gard to it. 

The fleet of Richard I. of England, when he 
weighed anchor for the holy war from Meſſina, in Si- 


cily, where he had paſſed the winter, A. D. 1190-1, 


leys, beſides barks, tartans, &c. What kinds of 

theſe were is not mentioned. To the cruſades, however 
pernicious in other reſpects, this ſcience ſeems to owe 
ſome improvements ; and to this particular one we are 
indebted for Richard's marine code, commonly called 
the Laws of Oleron, from the name of a ſmall iſland on 
the coaſt of France, where he compoſed them, and 
which moſt of the nations in Europe have made the ba- 


is faid to have conſiſted of 150 great ſhips and 53 . 
ips 


built, anno 1449, by John Taverner of Hull; and in 
the year 1455, king Henry IV, at the requeſt of 
Charles king of Sweden, granted a licence for a Swediſh 
ſhip of the burden of a thouſand tons or under, laden 
with merchandize, and having 120 perſons on board, to 
come to the ports of England, there to diſpoſe of their 
lading, and to relade back with Engliſh merchandize, 
paying the uſual cuſtoms. The inſcription on the tomb 
of William Canning, an eminent merchant, who had 
been five times mayor of Briſtol, in Rarcliff-church at 
Briſtol, anno 1474, mentions his having forfeited the 
king's peace, for which he was condemned to pay 300 
merks ; in lieu of which ſum, king Edward IV. took 
of him 2470 tons of ſhipping, amongſt which there 
was one ſhip of gco tons burden, another of 500 tons, 
and one of 400 tons, the reſt being ſmaller. 

In the year 1506, king James IV. of Scotland 
built the largeſt ſhip which had hitherto been ſeen, but 
which was loſt in her way to France in the year 1512, 
ot, probably to a defective conſtruction, and the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the crew in managing ſo large a ſhip.— 
About this time a very large ſhip was likewiſe built 
in France. In the fleet fitted out by Henry VIII. 
anno 15 12, there was one ſhip, the Regent, of 1000 


Ib. vol. xi. 


p- 364- 


Federa, fis of their maritime regulations. Thoſe ſhips, if they tons burden, one of 500, and three of 400 each. A 
vol. Ii. merited the name of ſhips, were probably very ſmall, ſhip ſtill larger than the Regent was built ſoon after, 
p. 943. as we find that ſo long after as the time of Edward I. called Henri Grace Dieu! In the year 1522 the firit 
anno 1304, 40 men were deemed ſufficient to man the voyage round the globe was finiſhed. | ** 
Ib. vol. iv. beſt and largeſt veſſels in England; and that Edward The Engliſh naval hiſtorians think that ſhips carried 
p. 664. the Third, anno 1335, ordained the mayor and ſheriffs cannon on their upper decks only, and had not gun - 


of London to“ take up all ſhips in their port, and all 
other ports in the kingdom, of the burden of 40 tons 
and upwards, and to turniſh the ſame with armed men 
and other neceſſaries of war, againſt the Scots his ene- 
mies, confederated with certain perſons of foreign na- 
tions.” Edward the Third's fleet before Calais, anno 
I 347, conſiſted of 738 Engliſh ſhips, carrying 14,956 
mariners, being on an average but 20 men to each ſhip ; 
15 ſhips and 459 mariners, from Bayonne in Guienne, 
being zo men to each ſhip ; 7 ſhips and 184 men from 
Spain, which is 26 men to each ſhip ; one from Ireland, 
carrying 25 men; 14 from Flanders, with 133 men, 
4 


ports before the year 1545 : and it is certain that many 
of the largeſt ſhips in former times were fitted out from 
harbours, where ſhips of a moderate ſize now would 
not have water enough to float them. Ia 1575 the 
whole of the royal navy did not exceed 24 ſhips, and 
the number of merchant-ſhips belonging to England 
amounted to no more than 135 veſſels above 100 tons, 


and 656 between 40 and 150 tons. At queen Eliza- Nonfon's 


beth's death, anne 1603, there were not above four Naval 
merchant-ſhips in England of 400 tons burden each.— Tracts, 


The largeſt of queen Elizabeth's ſhips of war was 1000 p. 294- 


tons burden, carrying but 340 men, and 40 guns, and 
e | the 
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„ the · ſmalleſt Go tons, carrying 150 men and 30 guns. 
Smaller veſſels were 'occafionally hired by lier from pri- 
vate owners. | 
In the memorable ſea*fight of Lepanto between the 
Torks and Chriſtians, anno 1571, no veſſels were em- 
ployed but galleys ; and it would appear from the car- 
caſes of ſome of them, which are ſl preſerved in the 
arſenal at Venice, that even theſe were not fo large or 
ſo well conſttucted as thoſe of our times. The Invin- 
cible Armada, as Spaniſh vanity ſtyled it, once the 
terror. and admiration of nations, in the pompous and 
exaggerated deſeriptions of which the Spaniſh authors 
of thoſe times dwelt with ſo much CPN pleaſure, 
conſiſted of 130 ſhipe, near 100 of which were the 
ſtatelieſt that had yet been ſeen on the ocean. The lar. 
geſt of theſe; however, would be no more than a third rate 
veſſel in che Britiſh navy, and they were ſo ill conſtrued, 
that they would neither move eaſily, fail near the wind, 
nor be properly worked in tempeſtuous weather. The 
whole of the naval force collected by Queen Elrzabeth 
to oppoſe this formidable fleet, including hired veſſels, 
_ tenders, ſtore-ſhips, &. amounted to no more than 
143. 
| Ship-boilding began now to make a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Britain. Both war and trade required an in- 
creaſe of ſhipping; ſo that, in the year 1670, the an- 
nual charge of the navy was reported to be L. 500,000 ; 
and in 1678 the navy conſiſted of 83 ſhips, of which 
58 were of the line. At this time the exports amount- 
ed to ten millions per annum; and the balance of trade 
was two millions. In 1689 there were 173 lhips, great 
and ſmall, in the royal navy, and it has been conſtant- 
ly increaſing ; ſo that in 1761 the ſhips in the navy 
amounted to 372, of which 129 were of the line; and 
in the beginning of the year 1795, the total amount 
was above 430. 

Süsgs f As ſhips of the common conſtruction are found to 
ps n . 12 f 
the com- be very defective in many particulars, various methods 
mon form have therefore from time to time been propoſed to re- 
found de- move ſome of the bad qualities they poſſeſſed —As it 
fective, would be an endleſs taſk to enumerate the different in- 
And 3 ventions for this purpoſe, therefore a few of them only 

provements will be mentioned. | 
propoſed. In 1663 Sir William Petty conſtructed a double ſhip, 
5 or rather a ſingle ſhip with a double bottom, which was 
Double found to ſail conſiderably faſter than any of the ſhips with 
_— which it bad an opportunity of being tried. Her firſt 
by sir Wil voyage was from Dublin to Holyhead; and in her return 
lam Petty, ** ſhe turned into that narrow. harbour againſt wind and 
European tide, among rocks and ſhips, with ſuch dexterity as many 
| On ancient ſeamen confeſſed they had never ſeen the like.“ 
1782 This veſſel with 70 more were loſt in a dreadful tempeſt. 
6% I mis ſubject was again revived by Mr Gordon, in his 
And again Principles of Naval Architecture, printed at Aberdeen 
propoled anno 1784; where, having delivered his ſentiments on 


- Air the N of large maſts, he ſays : « Theſe ex- 
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periments likewiſe point out to us methods by which Hiſtory. 


two veſſels may be laterally connected together, though 


at a conſiderable diſtances from each other, in a manner 
ſufficiently ſtrong, with very little increaſe of weight or 
expence of materials, and without expoſing much ſur- 
face to the action or influence of the wind or the waves, 
or obltruQting their motion in any conſiderable degree, 


and conſequently without being much oppoſed by them 


on that account under any circumſtances; and it veſſels 
axe judiciouſly conſtrued with a view to fuch a junc- 
tion, it would be no eaſy matter to enumerate alt the 
advantages that may be obtained by this means,” He 
then enumerates the advantages that double veſſels 7 
would have over thoſe of the common conſtruction. And lately 
Soon after double ſhips were actually built by Mr Mil. <onftru&ed 
ler of Dalſwinton. - FIT Gs 
Another plan was propoſed by Mr Gordon to make = 15 
a ſhip fail faſt, draw little water, and to keep a good of Naval 
wind. For this purpoſe, * the bottom (he ſays) ſhould Architec- 
be formed quite flat, and the ſides made to riſe perpen- ture, p. 76. 
dicular from it, without any curvature ; which would D ok e 
not only render her more ſteady, as being more oppoſed GOOD nts 
ro the water in rolling, but likewiſe more convenient for poſed = be 
ſtowage, &c. while the ſimplicity of the form would diminiſhed 
contribute greatly to the eaſe and expedition with in order to 
which ſhe might be fabricated. Though diminiſhing obtain ve. 
the draught of water is, czteris paribus, undoubtedly * 
the moſt effectual method of augmenting the velocity 15007, 
with which veſſels go before the wind; yet, as it pro- niency of 
portionally diminilhes their hold of the water, it ren- this plan. 
ders them extremely liable to be driven to leeward, and 10 
altogether incapable of keeping a good wind. This Remedied 
defect may, however, be remedied, in a ſimple and eſ- 22 
ſectual manner, by proportionally augmenting the the teach 
depth of keel, or, as ſo large a keel would be inconve- ef the keel. 
nient on many accounts, proportionally increaſing their 11 
number; as, in place of adding a keel eight feet deep Or by in- 
to a veſſel drawing fix feet water, to affix to different _— 


i th — 
parts of her flat bottom, which would be well adapted hos I 


for receiving them, fix different keels of two feet deep keel. 


each at equal diſtances from each other, with proper 
intervals between; which will be found equally ef- 
fedual for preventing theſe pernicious effects. Four 
ſuch, indeed, would have anſwered the purpoſe as well 
as the eight feet keel, were it not for the ſuperior preſ- 
ſure or reſiſtance of the lower water (a). | 

Thus then it appears, that a veſſel drawing eight feet 
water only, keels and all, may be made to keep as good 
a wind, or be as litile hable to be driven to leeward, as 
the ſharveſt built veſſel of the ſime length drawing 14, 
nay 20 or upwards, if a few more keels are added, at 
the ſame time that ſhe would be little more reſiſted in 
moving in the line of the keels than a veſſel drawing 
ſix feet water only. Theſe keels, beſides, would 
ſtrengthen the veſſel conſiderably, would render her 


more ſteady, and leſs liable to be overſet, and thereby 


enable 


(a) This is frequently repeated on the authority of Mr Gordon and others. Theory ſays otherwiſe ; and tlie 
experiments of Sir Iſaac Newton ſhow in the molt unexceptionable manner, that the refiltance of a ball de- 
ſcending through the water is the ſame at all depths ; nay, the heaping up of the water on the bow, cccafioning 

a hydroſtatical preſſure in addition to the real reſiſtance, will make the whole oppoſition to an equal ſurface, 
but of greater horizontal dimenſions, greater, becauſe it bears a greater proportion to the reſiſtance, 
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Hiſtory. enable her to carry more ſail; and Mr. Gordon then 
| enumerates the ſeveral advantages that a ſhip of this 
conſtruction will poſſeſs, 
This plan has lately been put into execution by Cap- 
tain Schank, with this difference only, that inſtead of. 
the keels being fixed as propofed by Mr. Gordon, Cap- 


T2 
The plan 
farther im- 


proved by 
the adop- 


tion of lid. tain Schank conſtrued them ſo as to flide down to a 


ing keels. certain depth below the bottom, or to be drawn up 
within the ſhip as occaſion might require. 

Captain Schank having communicated his plans to 
the Navy Board, two veſſels were in conſequence or- 
dered to be built of 13 tons each, and ſimilar in dimen- 

Tue ile fions, one on the old conſtruction, and the other flat- 
of * 'Y bottomed, with fliding keels. In 1790 a compara- 
8 ., ; 
keels pro- tive trial in preſence of the commiſſioners of the navy 
ved by ex- was made on the river Thames, each having the ſame 
periment. quantity of ſail; and although the veſſel on the old 
conſtruction had leeboards, a greater quantity of bal- 
laſt, and two Thames pilots aboard, yet Captain 
Schank's veſſel with three ſliding keels beat the other 
velſel, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, one half of the 
whole diſtance failed ; and no doubt ſhe would have 
beat her much more had ſhe been ſurniſhed with a 
Thames pilot. | 
This trial gave ſo much ſatisfaQtion, that a king's 
cutter of 120 tons was immediately ordered to be built 
on the ſame conſtruction, and Captain Schank was re- 
queſted to ſuperintend its building. This veſſel was 
launched at Plymouch in 1791, and named the Trial. 


14 
And actu- 
ally put in 
practice 
upon a 
larger ſcale. 

and depth of the hold ſeven feet: her bottom is quite 
fat, and draws only fix feet water, with all her guns, 
ſtores, &c. whereas all other veſſels of her tonnage on 
the old conſtruction draw 14 feet; ſo that ſhe can go 
with ſafety into almoſt any harbour or creek. She has 
three ſliding keels incloſed in a caſe or well; they are 
each 14 feet in length ; the fore and the after keels are 
three feet broad each, and the middle keel is ſix feet 
broad. The keels are moveable by means of a winch, 
and may be let down ſeven feet below the real keel ; 
and they work equally well in a ſtorm as in (till wa- 
ter. Her hold is divided into ſeveral compartments, all 


d and ſo contrived, that ſhould even a plank 


or two (tart at ſea in different parts of the veſſel, ſhe 
may be navigated with the greateſt ſecurity to any 
place. If ſhe ſhould be driven on ſhore in a gale of 
wind, ſhe will not ſoon become a wreck, as her keels 
will be driven up into their caſes, and the ſhip being 
flat -· bottomed, will not be eaſily overſet; and being 
able to go into ſach ſhallow water, the crew may all be 


eaſily ſaved, By means of her fliding keels ſhe is kept 


ſteady in the greateſt gale ; ſhe is quite eaſy in a great 


ſea, does not (train in the leaſt, and never takes in wa- 


ter on her deck; and when at anchor, ſhe rides more 


upright and even than any other ſhip can do: the fails 


very faſt either before or upon a wind; no veſſel the 
has ever been in company with, of equal ſize, has been 
able, upon many trials, to beat her iu failing; and yet 
her ſails ſeem too ſmall. | 

It has alſo been propoſed to conſtruct veſſels of other 
materials than wood ; and lately a veſſel was built whoſe 
bottom, inſtead of being plank, was copper. 


I 
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The length of this veſſel is 66 feet, breadth 21 feet, 


higher afore and abaft than at midſhips. 


. 
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. Book l. 
; tainin the Method of delineating the ſeveral Properties 


"I __ x I 
Asuir ought to be conſtructed ſo as to anſwer the par- General 
ticular purpoſe for which ſhe-is intended; It would be an principles 
eaſy matter to determine the ſohm of a ſhip intended to of ſnip- 
ſail by means of oars; but, when fails are uſed, a ſhip —— 
is then acted upon by two elements, the wind and wa- 
ter: and Werle it is much more difficult than is com- 
monly imagined to aſcertain the form of a ſhip ſo as to 
anſwer in an unfavourable as well'as a favourable wind ; 
the ſhip at the ſame time having a cargo of a certain 
vow and magnitude. $5 n 16 
very ſhip ought to ſail well, but particularly when Properties 
the wind is upon the beam; for this purpoſe a conſider- op ſhip 
able length in proportion to the breadth is neceſſary, 22 "ag 
and the plane of reſiſtance ſhould be the leaſt poſſible. à good (ail. 
The main frame ſhould alſo be placed in a proper ſitua- er. 
tionz but according to the experiments of Mr, Chap- 
man“, its plaue is variable with the velocity of the * Traits de 
{hip : the mean place of the main frame has, however, n — 
been generally eſtimated to be about one - twelfth of the — Vaic. 
length of the keel before the middle. Without a ſyf- feaus, p. 
ficient degree of ſtability a ſhip will not be able to car- 40. 
ry a preſs of ſail: a great breadth in proportion to the 
length and low upper-works will augment the ſtability. 
The following particulars being attended to, the above 
property will be gained, and the ſhip will alſo ſteer 
well. The wing tranſom ſhould be carried pretty high; 
the faſbion-pieces well formed, and not full below the 
load water-line : the lower part of the ſtem to be a por- 
tion of a circle, and to have a conſiderable rake : the 
ſternpoſt to be nearly perpendicular to the keel; and all 
the upper works kept as — as poſſible. 2 17 
Many ſhips from conſtruction are liable to make much To make 
leeway. This may in a great meaſure be avoided by gi- a ſhip keep 
ving the ſhip a long keel, little breadth, and a conſider- à good 
able depth in the hold; whence the bow will meet with ind. 
little reſiſtance in compariſon to the ſide, and therefore 
the ſhip will not fall much to the leeward. : ; 
Another very great retardation to the velocity of a 242 
ſhip is her pitching. The principal remedy for this is to ſmoothly 
increaſe the length of the keel and floor, to diminiſh without 
the riſing afore and abaft, and to conſtruct the hull in Pitching 
ſuch a manner that the contents of the fore- body | 
may be duly proportioned to the contents of the after- 


Yo 


Boox . 


— 


In a ſhip of war the lower tier of guns ought to be „ur the 
of a ſufficient height above the water, otherwiſe it will lower deck 
be impoſſible to work the lee-guns when it blows hard. guns to be 
This property will be obtained by giving her a long fufficient!y 
floor-timber, little riſing, a full midſhip frame, light up- high owe 

the water. 
per works, and the wing tranſom not too high: And 
in every ſhip the extreme breadth ought always to be 


20 
A. merchant ſhip, beſides being a faſt ſailor, ought Properties 
to carry a_ conſiderable cargo in proportion to its of a mer- 
length, to fail with little ballaſt, and to be navigated chant hip, 
with few hands. | | 
That a ſhip may take in a conſiderable . 8 


To take in 
ould a great car- 


+ $892 
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properties ſhould have a great breadth and depth in proportion to 


of Ships. 


22 
And to 
hive ſta- 
bility. 


its length, a full botte m, and a long and flat floor. 
But a thip of this conſtruction will neither ſail faſt, nor 
carry much fail. 
It a ſhip be filled out much towards the line of float- 
tion, together with low upper works, ſhe will require 
little ballaſt: and that ſhip which is ſtiff from conſtruc- 


tion is much better adapted for ſailing faſt than one 


which, in order to carry the ſame quantity of canvas, 
is obliged to-be loaded with a much greater weight : 


for the reſiſtance is as the quantity of water to be re- 


Principles 
of naval 
Architec- 


draught of 
water. 


moved, or nearly as the area of a tranſverſe ſection of 
the immerſed part of the body at the midſhip frame; 
and a body that is broad and ſhallow is much ſtiffer 
than one of the ſeme capacity that is narrow and deep. 
„The advantages (ſays Mr Gordon) are numerous, 
important, and obvious. For it is evident, that by en- 
larging, perhaps doubling, the breadth of veſſels, and 
forming their bottoms flat and well furniſhed with 
keels, they muſt, in the i place, become much ſtea- 
dier, roll little, if any, and be enabled to carry greatly 


more fail, and that in a better direction, at the ſame 


time that they would be in no danger of being diſmaſt- 
ed or overſet, unleſs the maſts were cf a molt extraor- 
dinary height indeed. Second!y, They would have little 
or no occaſion for ballaſt; and if any was uſed, could 
incur leſs danger from its ſhifting. Thirdly, That there 
would be much more room upon deck, as well as ac- 
commodation below ; the breadth being ſo much in- 
creaſed without any diminution of the height above the 
load - water line. Fourthly, That they would deviate 
much leſs from the intended courſe, and penetrate the 
water much eaſier in the proper direction: for doubling 
the breadta, without any increaſe of weight, would di- 
miniſh the depth or draught of water one half; and 
though the extent of the directly oppoſing ſurface 
would be the ſame as before, yet the veſſel in movin 

would meet with half tne former reſiſtance only: for 15 
great is the difference between the preſſure, force, or 
reaction, of the upper and the under water. Fifthly, 
That they would by this means be adapted for lying 
unſupported in docks and harbours when dry, be ren- 
dered capable of being navigated in ſhallow water, and 
of being benefited by all the advantages attending that 
very important circumſtance; and it is particularly to 
be obſerved, that making veſſels which may be naviga- 
ted in ſhallow water, may, in many reſpects, juſtly be 
regarded as a matter of equal importance with increa- 
fing the number of harbours, and improving them, as ha- 
ving identically the ſame effects with regard to naviga- 
tion; at the ſame time, that the benefits which would re- 
ſult from ſuch circumſtances are obtained by this means 
without either expence, trouble, or inconveniency : be- 
ſides, it would not only enable veſſels to enter many ri- 
vers, bays, and creeks, formerly inacceſſible to ſhips of 
burden, but to proceed to ſuch places as are moſt 
land- locked, where they can lie or ride . moſt ſecure, 
and with leaſt expence of men and ground tackle. As 
ſhips of war would carry their guns well by being fo 
Ready, there could be but little occaſion for a high 


topſide, or much height of hull above water; and as 


little or no ballaſt would be required, there would be 
no neceſſity, as in other veſſels, for increaſing their 
weight on that account, and thereby preſſing them 


deeper into the water. Theſe are very important circum- 
Vor. XVII. 
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ſtances, and would contribute muchto improve the ſailing Properties 
of ſuch veſſels.” From whence it appears, that there 8. . « rag 
would be united, what has hitherto been deemed irrecon- 
cileable, the greateſt poſſible ſtability, which is nearly as 
the area of a tranverſe ſection of the immerſed part of 
the body at the midſhip frame: and a body that is broad 
and ſhallow is much ſtiffer than one of the ſame capa- 
city that is narrow and deep. A. ſhip of this conſtruc- 
tion may take in a conſiderable cargo in proportion to 
her ſize ; but if deeply loaded will not ſail faſt, for then 
the area of a ſection of the immerſed part at the mid- 
ſhip frame will be very confiderable ; and as the ſails of 
ſuch a ſhip muſt neceſſarily be large, more hands will 


therefore be required. 


_ 

The leſs the breadth of a ſhip, the fewer hands will And to be 
be neceſſary to work her; as in that caſe the quantity — ay 
of ſail will be leſs, and the anchors alſo of leſs weight. Ee” 
We ſhall gain much (ſays M. Bouguer) by making the Traité du 
extreme breadth no more than the fifth or ſixth part Navire. 
of the length, if, at the ſame time, we diminiſh the 
depth proportionally ; and likewiſe this moſt ſurpriſing 
circumſtance, that by diminiſhing theſe two dimenſions, 
or by increaſing the length, a ſhip may be made to go 
ſometimes as faſt as the wind. 25 

In order to obtain the preceding properties, very op- Impoſſible 
poſite rules muſt be followed; and hence it appears to 2 — 
be impoſſible to conſtrudt a ſhip fo as to be poſſeſſed of 3 
them all. The body, however, muſt be ſo formed, that crc ſhip. 
as many of theſe properties may be retained as poſſible, 
always obſerving to give the preference to thoſe which 
are moſt required. If it is known what particular trade 
the ſhip is to be employed in, thoſe qualities are then 
principally to be adhered to which are moſt effentiall 
neceſſary for that employment. | 26 

It may eaſily be demonſtrated that ſmall ſhips will small ſhips 
not have the ſame advantages as large ones of a ſimilar inferior to 
form, when employed in the ſame trade : for a large 8 
ſhip will not only fail faſter chan a ſmall one of a ſimi- oof rg 
lar form, but will alſo require fewer hands to work her. * 
Hence, in order that a ſmall ſhip may poſſeſs the ſame 
advantages as a large one, the correſpunding dimenſions 
will not be proportional to each other. The reader will 
ſee in Chapman's Architectura Navalis Mercaatoria 
ample tables of the ſeveral dimenſions of ſhips, of dit- 
ferent claſſes and ſizes, deduced from theory combined 
with experiments. Tables of the dimenſions of the 
principal ſhips of the Britifh navy, and of other ſhips, 
are contained in the Ship-builder's Repoſitory, and ia 
Murray's Treatiſe on Ship-building. 


Cray, II. Of the different Plans of a Ship. 


Wurx it is propoſed to build a ſhip, the propor- 
tional ſize of every part of her is to be laid down; from 
whence the form and dimenſions of the timbers, and of 
every particular piece of wood that enters into the con- 
ſtruction, is to be found. As a ſhip has length, 
breadth, and depth, three different plans at leaſt are 
neceſſary to exhibit the form of the ſeveral parts of a 
ſhip: theſe are uſually denominated the beer plan, the 
half breadth and body plans. 

The Heer plan or draught, otherwiſe called the plan es BE 
of elevation. is that ſection of the ſhip which is made 4,,ught, or 
by a vertical plane paſſing through the keel. Upon elevation. 
thi plan are laid down the length of the keel; the 
height and rake of the ſtem and ſternpoſt; the ſituation 
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29 
Pody plan, 
or projec- 
tion. 


and the uppermolt of theſe lines, or that deſcribed by jacent to dead: flat, and of the ſame. dimenſions nearly, 


the more readily to aſſiſt in the 
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and height of the midſhip and other frames ; the place 
of the maſts and channels ; the projection of the head 
and quarter gallery, and their appendages ; and in a ſhip 
of war the poſitions and dimenſions of the gun-ports. 
Several inaginary lines, namely, the upper and lower 
height of breadth lines, water lines, &c. are alſo drawn 
in 


Book I 


Frames, are circular pieces of timber bolted toge- Different 
ther, and raiſed upon the keel at certain diſtances, and Plans of a 
to which the planks are faſtened. A frame is compoſed Ship. 
of one floor-timber, two or three futtocks, and a top> 31 
timber on each ſide : which being united together, form Frames, 


cixeular incloſure, and that which incloſes the greatelt . 
is plan. pace is called the mid/bip or main frame. The arms g 


tim- 


The ha/f-breadth or floor plan, or, as it is frequently of the floor- timber of this frame form a very obtuſe ber, ſut- 
called the horizontal plane, contains the ſeveral half - angle; but in the other frames this angle decreaſes with tocks, and 
breadths of every frame of timbers at different heights; the diſtance of the frame from midſhips. Thoſe floor top timber 
ribbands, water lines, &c. are alſo deſcribed on this timbers which form very acute 42 are called 
plane. crutches, The length of the midſhip floor timber is in 
The body plan, or plane of projection, is & ſoction of i general about half the length of the maiaframe. 32 
the ſhip at the midſhip frame or broadeſt place, perpen- A frame of timbers is commonly formed by arches 8weeps of 
dicular to the two former. The ſeveral breadths, and the of circles called ſweeps. There are generally five the ſever: 
particular form of every frame of timbers, are deſcribed ſweeps : 1/, The floor ſweep ; which is limited by a line = 4 
on this plane. As the two ſides of a ſhip are fimilar to in the body plan perpendicular to the plane of eleva- " BB 
each other, it is therefore unneceſſary to lay down both; tion, à little aboye the keel ; and the height of this line 
hence the frames contained between the main frame and above the keel, A the midſhip ffame is called the dead 
the ſtem are deſcribed on one fide of the middle line, ng. The upper part of. this arch to the head of 
commonly on the right band fide, and the after frames the floor timber 2d, The bread ſweep ; the 
are deſcribed on the other ſide of that line. centre of which is in the line repreſenting the lower 

8everal lines are deſcribed on theſe planes, in order height of breadth. © 3d; The reconciling feoeep. | This 
rmation of the tim- ſweep joins the two former, without ingerſeing ei- 
bers : the principal of which are the following: ther ; ànd makes à fait curve from the lower height of 

The top-timber line, is a curve limiting the height of breadth to- the riſing ine. If a/ ſtraight/line is drawn 
the ſh p at each timber, | | from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of 

The top-timber halſ-breadth line, is a ſection of the the floor ſweep, che form of the midlhip frame below 
ſhip at the height of the top- timber line, perpendicular the lower height of breadth. will be obtained, 4, 
to the plane P elevation. Il! be upper breadth ſeveep ; the centre of which is in the 

The þbeight of breadth lines, are two lines named the line reprefenting the upper height of breadth of the 
upper and /ow:r heights of breadth. Theſe lines are timber. This ſweep deſcribed upwards forms the lower 
deictibed on the plane of elevation to determine the part of the top timber. 5th, The top timber ſweep is 
height of the broadeſt part of the ſhip at each timber; that which forms the hollow of the top-timber, This 
and being deſcribed in the body plan, limits the height hollow is, however, very often formed by a mould, ſo 
and breadth of each frame at its broadeſt part. . . placedas to touch the upper breadth ſweep, and paſs 

Main ha'f breadth, is a ſection of the ſhip at the through the point limiting the half breadth of the top | 
broadeſt part, perpendicular to the ſheer plan, and timber. Mer 330 
repreſen:s the greatelt breadth at the outſide of every The main frame, or as it is uſually called dead. flat, is Names of 
timber. | denoted by the character S. The timbers before dead- frames. Wt 

Water lines, are lines ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on the flat are marked A, B, C, &c. in order; and thoſe abaft 
bottom of a {ſhip when afloat by the ſurface of water; dead-flat by the figures 1, 2, 3, Kc. The. timbers ad- 


rallel to the keel, they will be repreſented by ſtraight 


the water on the ſhip's bottom when ſufficiently load- 
ed, is called the load water line. According as the 
ibip is lightened, ſhe will riſe higher out of the water; 


and hence new, water lines will be formed. If ſhe be fore body, 


li-htened in ſuch a manner that the keel may preſerve 
the ſame inclination” to the ſurface of the water, theſe 
lines will be parallel to each other; and if they are pa- 


linzs parallel to each other in the body plan; otherwiſe 
by curves. In the half. breadth plan, theſe lines are 


curves limiting the half. breadth of the ſuip at the height 


der to diſtinguiſh the lines, they ate uſually. drawu in 


of the correſponding lines in the ſheer plan. In or- 


reen. | f C 8 
, Rit band lines, are curves on a ſhip's bottom by the in- 
terſection of a plane inclined to the plane of elevation; 
and are denominated. diagonal or barizomal, according 
as they are meaſured upon the diagonal, or in-a"direc- 
tion perpendicular to the plane of elevation, Both 
theſe anſwer to the ſame curve on the ſhip's bottom, 
but give very different curves when deſcribed on the 
halk-breadth pla. ao. oe yo hy 


* 
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a 


% 


are diſtinguiſhed by the characters (A), (B), Kc. and 
(2 „ (2), &. That part of the ſhip abait the main 
rame is called the after body ; and that before it the 


All tirabers are perpendicular to the half-breadih 
plan. Thoſe timbers whoſe planes are perpendicular to 
the ſheer plan, are called hure timbers ; and thoſe 
whoſe planes are inclined to it are called canted timbers. 
The ring line, is a curve drawn in the theer plan, at 
the heights of the centres of the floor ſweeps in the 
body plan. As, however, this line, if drawn in this 
manner, would extend beyond the upper line of the fi- 
gure, it is therefore uſually ſo dtaun that its lower part 
may touch the upper edge of the keel. This is per- 
formed hy taking the heights of each of the centres in the 
body plan, from the height of the centre of the ſweep of 
dead-flat, and ſetting them off on the correſponding 


timbers in the ſheer plan from the upper edge of the 


keel. vx 1 
Half breadth\ of the rifing, is a curve in the floor 


plan, which limits the diſtances of the centres of the 


floor ſweeps from the middle line of the body * 
r N Fl 
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Pody plan, 
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tion. 


the more readily to aſſiſt in the 
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and height of the midſhip and other frames ; the place 


of the maſts and channels ; the projection of the head 
and quarter gallery, and their appendages ; and in a ſhip 
of war the poſitions and dimenſions of the gun-ports. 
Several inaginary lines, namely, the upper and lower 
height of breadth lines, water lines, &c. are alſo drawn 
in this plan. | 

The ha/f-breadth or floor plan, or, as it is frequently 
called the horizontal plane, contains the ſeveral half- 
breadths of every frame of timbers at different heights ; 


2 water lines, &c. are alſo deſcribed on this 
plane. 


the ſhip at the midſhip frame or broadeſt place, perpen- 


on this plane. As the two ſides of a ſhip are ſimilar to 
each other, it is therefore unneceſſary to lay down both; 
hence the frames contained between the main frame and 
the ſtem are deſcribed on one ſide of the middle line, 
commonly on the right hand ſide, and the after frames 
are deſcribed on the other ſide of that line. — 

Several lines are deſcribed on theſe planes, in order 


bers : the principal of which are the following: 
The top-timber line, is a curve limiting the height of 
the ſh p at each timber. — 
The top-timler half-breadth line, is a ſection of the 
ſhip at the ys of the top-timber line, perpendicular 


to the plane of elevation. 


The þeight of breadth liner, are two lines named the 


The body plan, or plane of projection, is à ſection of i general about half the length of the maioframe: 


centre of which is in the line 


formation of the tim 


1 IN. 


Frames, are circular pieces of timber bolted toge- 
ther, and raiſed upon the keel at certain diſtances, and 


to which the planks are faſtened. A frame is compoſed 


of one floor · timber, two or three futtocks, and a top- 
timber on each ſide: which being united together, form 


7 circular incloſure, and that which incloſes the greatelt 
pace is called the midſbip or main frame. The arms 


of the floor-timber of this frame form a very obtuſe ber, fut- 
angle; but in the other frames this angle decreaſes with tocks, and 


the diſtance of the ſrame from midſhips. Thoſe floor 
timbers which form very acute * are called 
crutches. The length of the midſhip floor timber is in 


A frame of timbers is commonly formed by 


in the body plan perpendicular to the plane of eleva- 


tion, à little aboye the keel; and the height of this line 
above the keek Ae he midſhip frame is called the dead 


ing. The upper part of this 
the floor em The 


ch forms the head of 

breadth ſweep ; the 
preſenting the lower 
height of breadth. © za, The reconciling feueep. | This 
ſweep joins the two former, without interſecting ei- 
ther; arid makes à fait curve from the lower height of 
breadth. to. the riſing line. If a ſtraight line is drawn 
from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of 
the floor ſweep, the form of the midibip frame below 
the lower height of breadth. will be obtained, 4, 
per breath ſaueep ; the centre of which is in the 


The u 
line reprefenting the upper height of breadth of the 


- 
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2 
arches "0 a of 
dicular to the two former. The ſeveral breadths, and the of circles called /wweeps. There are generally five the ſever: 


particular form of every frame of timbers, are deſcribed ſweeps : 1/f, The floor ſweep ; which is limited by a line Pt. of a 


upper and ſoaber heights of breadth. Theſe lines are timber. This ſweep deſcribed upwards forms the lower 
detctibed on the plane of elevation to determine the part of the top timber. 5th, The top timber ſweep is 
height of the broadelt part of the ſhip at each timber ; that which forms the hollow of the top-timber, This 
and being deſcribed in the body plan, limits the height hollow is, however, very often formed by a mould, ſo 


and breadch of each frame at its broadelt part. 
Main haf breadth, is a ſection of the ſhip at the 
broadeſt part, perpendicular to the ſheer plan, and 
xepre{cn:s the greatelt breadth at the outſide of every 
timber, | 
Water lines, are lines ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on the 
bottom of a {hip when afloat by the ſurface of water; 


- 


and the uppermolt of theſe lines, or that deſcribed by 


rallel to the keel, they will be repreſented by ſtraight whoſe planes are inclined to it are called canted timbers. - 


—  —— — — 


the water on the ſhip's bottom when ſufficiently load- 
ed, is called the load water line. 
thip is lightened, ſhe will riſe higher out of the water; 


and hence new. water lines will be formed, If ſhe be fore body. 


li-htened in ſuch a manner that the keel may preſerve 


the ſame inclination to the ſurface” of the water, theſe 


hnes will be parallel to each other; and if they are pa- 


Imes parallel to each other in the body plan; otherwiſe 
by curves. In the half-breadth plan, theſe lines are 
curves limiting the half. breadthi of the ſhip at the height 


of the- correſponding lines in che ſheer plan. In or- 
der ro diſtinguiſh the lines, they ate uſually drawu in 
© green, . ö _ 


Rit band lines, are curves on'a ſhip's bottom by the in- 
terſection of a plane inclined to che plane of elevation; 


and are denominated diagonal or harizomal, according 


as they are meaſured upon the diagonal, or in 4 direc- 
tion perpendicular to che plane of elevation. Both 


theſe anſwer to the ſame curve on the ſhip's bottom, 


but give very different curves 


when deſcribed on the 
half-breadth plan, n 


According as che 


placed as to touch the upper breadth. ſweep, and paſs 


through the point limiting the half breadth of the top 
timber. 


33 
The main frame, or as it is uſually called dead-flat, is Names o 
denoted by the character S. The timbers before dead- fram 


flat are marked A, B, C, &c. in order; and thoſe abaft 
dead-flat by the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. The timbers ad- 
jacent to dead - flat, and of che ſame dimenſions nearly, 
are diſtinguiſhed by the characters (A), (B)., Kc. and 
(2) (2), &. That part of the ſhip abait the main 
rame is called the after body ; and that before it the 


All timber are perpendicular to the half.breadih 
plan. IThoſe timbers whoſe planes are perpendicular to 
the ſheer plan, are called muare timbers ;-.and thoſe 


The ring line, is a curve drawn in the theer plan, at 
the heights of the centres of the floor ſweeps in the 
body plan. As, however, this line, if drawn in this 
manner, would extend beyond the upper line of the fi- 
gure, it is therefore uſually ſo dẽaum chat its lower part 
may touch the upper edge of the keel. This is per- 
formed by taking the heights of each of the centres in the 
body plan, from the height of the centre of the ſweep of 
dead-flat, and ſetting them off on the correſponding 


timbers in the ſheer Plan from the upper edge of the 


keel. | 
Half-breadth\ of the  rifing, is a curve in the floor 


plan, which limits the diſtances of the centres of the 
. floor ſweeps from the middle line of the body Pn. 
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The rifing of the floor, is a curve drawn in the ſheer 
lan, at the height of the ends of the floor timbers. 
t is limited at the main frame or dead flat by the dead 

riſing, and in flat ſhips is nearly parallel to the keel for 
ſome timbers afore and abaft the midſhip frame; for 
which reaſon theſe timbers are called Fats but in ſharp 
ſhips it riſes gradually from the main frame, and ends on 
the ſtem and poſt. 

Cutting down line, is a curve drawn on the plane of 
elevation. It limits the depth of every floor timber at 
the middle line, and alſo the height of the upper part 
of the dead wood afore and abatt. | 

Timber and room, or room and ſpace, is the diſtance 
between the moulding edges of two timbers, which muſt 
always contain the breadth of two timbers and an inter- 
val of about two or three inches between them. In 
forming the timbers, one mould ſerves for two, the fore- 
ſide of the 'one being ſuppoſed to unite with the aftſide 
of the other, and ſo make only one line, which is called 
the joint of the timbers. 

in order to illuſtrate the above, and to explain more 
particularly the principal pieces that compoſe a ſhip, it 
will be neceſſary to give a deſcription of them. "Theſe 
pieces are for the mol part repreſented according to the 
order of their diſpoſition in fig. 1. Plate CCCCLIV. 

A, Repreſents the pieces of the keel to be ſecurely 
bolted together and clinched. 


irres. 


rally four or five in the hold, in the form of that mark- 
ed R, and one in the form of that marked S, into which 
the lower deck planks are rabbeted : There is alio one 
immediately under the hauſe holes, and another under 
the ſecond deck. ; 
T, The rudder, which is joined to the ſternpoſt by 
the rudder irons, upon which it turns round in the 
googings, faſtened. to the ſternpoſt for that purpoſe. 
There is a mortiſe cut in the head of the rudder, into 
which a long bar is fitted called the ler, and by which 
the rudder is turned. 

U, A floor timber; it is laid acroſs the keel, to 
which it is faſtened by a bolt through the middle. 
V. V, V, V, The lower, the ſecond, third, and fourth 
futtocks, W, W, The top timbers. Theſe repreſent 
the length and ſcarf of the ſeveral timbers in the mid- 
ſhip frame. 

X, The pieces which compoſe the kelſon. They 
are ſcarfed together in the ſame manner as the keel, and 
placed over the middle of the floor-timbers, being ſco- 
red about an inch and a half down upon each ſide of 
them, as repreſented in the figure. 

Y, The ſeveral pieces of the knee of the head ; the 
lower part of which is fayed to the ſtem, and its keel is 
ſcarted on the head of the forefoot It is faſtened to 
the bow by two knees, called cheeks, in the form of that 
repreſented by Z; and to the (ſtem, by a knee called a 


B, The ſternpoſt, which is tenanted into the keel, and fard:rd, in the form of that marked . 


connected to it by the knee G. 

E, The back of the poſt, which is alſo tenanted into 
the keel, and ſecurely bolted to the poſt ; the intention 
of it is to give ſufficient breadth to the poſt, which ſel- 
dom can be got broad enough in one piece. C is the 
falſe poſt, which is fayed (8) to the tore part of the 
ſternpoſt. 

C, The ſtem, in two pieces, to be ſcarſed together. 
The ſtem is joined to the fore foot, which makes a part 
of both. 

H, The apron in two pieces, to be ſcarſed together, 
and fayed on the inſide of the ſtem, to ſupport the ſcarf 
thereof; and therefore the ſcarf of the apron muſt be at 
ſome diſtance from that of the ſtem. 

I, The ſtemſon, in two pieces, to ſupport the ſcarf of 
the apron. 

D, The beams which ſupport the deck; and F the 
knees by which the beams are faſtened to the ſides of 
the ſhip. 

K, The wing tranſom: it is fayed acroſs the ſtern- 
poſt, and bolted to the head of it, and its extremities 
are faſtened to the faſhion pieces. L, is the deck tran- 
ſom, parallel to the wing tranſom. M, N, Two of the 
lower tranſoms : theſe are faſtened to the ſternpoſt and 
faſhion pieces in the ſame manner as the wing tranſom. 

, The knee which faſtens the tranſom to the ſhip's 
ſide. And, O, The faſhion piece, of which there is 
one on each ſide. The keel of the faſhion piece is con- 
nected with the dead-wood, and the head is faſtened to 
the wing tranſom. 

R, 8, Breaſt-hooks : theſe are fayed in the inſide to 
the ſtem, and to the bow on each ſide of it, to which 
they are faſtened with proper bolts. There are gene- 


a, The cathead, of which there is one on each ſide 
of the bow, projecting ſo far as to keep the anchor clear 
of the ſhip when it 1s hove up. 

b, The bits, to which the cable is faſtened when the 
ſhip is at anchor. 

d, The {ide counter-timbers, which terminate the ſhip 
abaft within the quarter gallery. 

e, e, Two pieces of dead wood, one afore and the 
other abatt, tayed on the keel. 

Fg. 2. is a perſpective repreſention of a ſhip fra- 
med and ready for the planking ; in which A, A is the 
keel; B, the ſternpoſt; C, the ſtem; K, L, M, the tran- 
ſoms; F, F, F, F, F, F, the ribbands. 


Cray, III. Containing Preliminary Problems, &c. 


THe general dimenſions of a ſhip are the /-ngth, 
bregdth and depth. 


379 


Different 
Pl Z cf a 
Ship. 


To aſcertain thoſe dimenſions that will beſt anſwer Pr. . 
the intended purpoſe is, no doubt, a problem of conſi- tional di- 
derable difficulty; and, from theory, it may be ſhown, menſions 


that there are no determinate proportions ſubſiſting be- 


of a ſhip. 


tween the length, breadth and depth, by which theſe x, 36 "mY 
dimenſions may be ſettled ; yet, by combining theory ferred from 
and practice, the proportional dimenſions may be ap- theory 


proximated to pretty nearly. 
As ſhips are conſtructed for a variety of different 


cembined 


with prac- 


purpoſes, their principal dimenſions mult therefore be 


altered accordingly, in order to adapt them as nearly 
as poſſible to the propoſed intention; but ſince there is 
no fixed ſtandard whereby to regulate theſe dimenſions, 


the methods therefore introduced are numerous, and in 


a great meaſure depend upon cuſtom and fancy. 
Wich regard, however, to the proportional dimen- 
3 2 . ſions, 


— 


(s) To , is to join two pie es of timber together. 
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And alſo 
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Scaman- 
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ſions, they perhaps may be mferred from the circle, 
Thus, if the extreme breadth be made equal to the dia- 
meter, the length at the load water line, or the diſtance 
between the rabbets at the ſtem and poſt at that place, 
may be made equal to the circumference of the fame 
circle ; and the depth of the hold equal to the radius, the 
upper works being continued upwards according to cir- 
curaſtances. A ſhip ſormed from theſe dimenſions, with 
a bottom more or leſs ſull according as may be judged 
neceflary, will no doubt anſwer the propoſed intention. 
Nevertheleſs, one or other of theſe dimenſions may be 
varied in order to gain ſome eſſential property, which the 
trade that the veſlel is intended for may require. 

The following hints are given by Mr Hutchinſon + 


towards fixing rules for the beſt conſtruction of ſhips 


bottoms. 


1. © I would recommend (ſays he), to prevent ſhips 


see Book bottoms from hogging“ upwards amid{hip, to have the 
ii. Chap. 2. fore and aſter part of their keels deep enough, that the 


upper part may be made to admit a rabbet tor the gar- 
board ſtreak, that the main body and bearing part of 
the thips bottoms may be made to form an arch down- 
wards m their length, ſuppoſe with the ſame ſheer as 
their bends, at the rate ot about 2 inches for every 30 
feet of the extreme length of the keel towards the mid- 
ſhip or main frame, which may be reckoned the crown 
of the arch ; and the lower part of the keel to be made 
faraight, but laid upon blocks ſo that it may form a re- 
gular convex curve downwards at the rate of an inch 
ter every 50 feet of the extreme length of the keel, the 
loweſt part exactly under the main frame; which curve, 
I. reckon, is only a ſufficient allowance for the keel 10 
become ſtraight below, after they are launched aftoat, 
by the preſſure of the water upwards againlt their floors 
amidſhip, which cauſes their tendency to hog. And 
certainly. a ſtraight keel is a great advantage in failing, 
as well as to ſupport them when laid upon level ground 
or on ſtraiglit blocks in a repairing dock, without taking 
damage. | 

2. As ſquare ſterned ſhips, from experience, are 
found to antwer all trades and purpoſes better than 
round or pink ſterned ſhips, I would recommend the 
fore part of the ſternpoſt on account of drawing the 
water lines in the draught, only to have a few inches 
rake, that the after part may (ſtand quite upright per- 
pendicular to the keel: and for the rake of the (tem I 
would propoſe the rabbet for the hudding ends for the 
entrance, and bows from the keel upwards, to form the 
ſame curve as the water line from the ſtem at the har- 
pin towards the main breadth, and the bows at the har- 
pin to be formed by a ſweep of a circle of half the three- 
ſourths of the main breadth ; and the main tranſom to 
te three-fourths of the main-breadth ; and the buttocks, 
at the load or ſailing mark aſt, to be formed, in the ſame 
manner as the bows at the. harpin, with a ſweep of a 


' circle of half the three-fourths of the main breadth, to 


extend juſt as far from the ſtem and ſtern poſt as to ad- 
mit a regular convex curve to the main frame, and from 
theſe down to the keel to form regular convex water- 
lines, without any of thoſe unnatural, hollow, concave, 
<nes, either in the entrar ce or run; which rules, in my 
opinion, will agree with the main body of the ſhip, 
whether ſhe is deſigned to be built full for burden or 
ſharp below for failing. : 

3. „This rule for raking the ſtem will admit all the 


water-lines in the ſhip's entrance to form" conves curves 
all the way from the ſtem to the mid{hip or main frame, 
w hich anſwers much better for ſailing as well as makin 
a thip more eaſy and lively in bad weather. And the 
bows ſhould flange off, rounding in a- circular form 
from the bends up to the gunwale, in order to meet the 
main breadth the ſooner, with a ſweep of half the main 
breadth at the gunwale amidſhips ; which will not only 
prevent them greatly from being plunged under water 
in bad weather, but ſpread the ſtanding fore-rigging the 
more, to ſupport theſe material maſts and fails forward 
to much greater advantage than in choſe over ſharp 
bowed ſhips, as has been mentioned. And as the fail- 
ing trim of ſhips in general is more or leſs by the ſtern, 
this makes the water - lines of the entrance in proportion 
the ſharper to divide the particles of water the eaſier, 
ſo that the ſhip may preſs through it with the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance. i 

4. The run ought to be formed ſhorter or longer, 
fuller or ſharper, in proportion to the entrance and main 
body, as the ſhip is deligned for burden or failing faſt. 
The convex curves of the water. lines ſhould leſſen gra- 
dually from the load or ſailing mark aft, as has been 
mentioned, downwards, till a fair ſtraight taper is ſorm- 
ed from the after part of the floor to the ſternpoſt be- 
low, without any concavity in the water lines; which 
will not only add buoyancy and burden to the after 
body and run of the ſhip, but, in my opinion, will help 
both her ſailing and Reering motions; for the preſſure 
of the water, as it cloſes and riſes upon it to come to 
its level again, and fill up that hollow which is made 
by the fore and main body being preſſed forward with 
ſail, will impinge, and a& with more power to help the 
ſhip forward in her progreſſive motion, than upon thoſe 
unnatural concave runs, which have ſo much more flat 
dead wood, that mult, in proportion, be a hindrance 
to the ſtern being turned ſo eaſily by the power of the 
helm to ſteer the ſhip to the greateſt advar:tage.” 

Many and various are the methods which are employ- 
ed to deſcribe the ſeveral parts of a ſkip. In the fol'ow- 
ing problems, however, thoſe methods only are given 
which appear to be moſt eaſily applied to practice, and 
which, at the ſame time, will anſwer any propoſed pur- 
poſe. 

ProB. I. To deſcribe in the plane of elevation the 
ſheer or curvature of the top-timbers. - 


Book I. 


Preiimin 
ry Pro- 


8— 


Plate 


Let QR (fig. 3.) be the length of the ſhip between CCG. 


the wing tranſom and the rabbet of the ſtem. Then 
ſince it is generally agreed, eſpecially by the French 


38 


The place 


of the main 


conltructors, that the broadeſt part of the ſhip ought frame abou 


to be about one-twelith of the length before the main 
frame or dead flat; therefore make R equal to five 
twelfths of QR, and @ will be the ſtation of the main 
frame : ſpace the other frames on the keel, -and from 
theſe points let perpendiculars be drawn to the keel. 
Let S be the height of the ſhip at the main frame, 
VF the height at the aftermoſt frame, and RK the 
height at the ſtem. Through P draw EPL paral- 
le] to the keel ; deſcribe the quadrants PGI, PMN, the 
radius being PM; make PH equal to EF, and PO 
equal KL, and draw the parallels GH, OM : Divide 
GH ſimilar to FC, and OMfimilar to GR. Through 
theſe points of diviſion draw lines perpendicular to EL, 
and the ſeveral portions of theſe perpendiculars contain- 


ed between EL and the arch will be the riſings of the 
top. 


one-twelith 
before the 
middle of 
the ſhip. 


Method of 
deſcribing 
the top- 
timber line, 


Book L. 


— 


to timber line above EL. A curve drawn through 


2 Pro- theſe points will form the top · timber line. 


— 


This line is more eaſily drawn by means of a curved 


or bent ruler, ſo placed that it may touch the three 


8 
The ſtem, 


points P. P, and K. , 
Pos. II. To deſcribe the Rem. 
Let K (fig. 3.) be the upper part of the ſtem, thro” 


which-draw KS parallel to the keel, and equal to twice 


KR: Through the termination of the wales on the 


ſtem draw TW parallel to QR. Then ſrom the centre 


8, with the diſtance SK, detcribe an arch: Take an 


extent equal to the neareſt diſtance between the paral- 
-lels WT, QR; and find the point W, fuch that one 
point of the compaſs being placed there, the other 


41 
And poſt. 


42 
Main half 


bread 
line. 


point will juſt touch the neareſt part of the above arch; 
and from this point as a centre deſcribe an arch until it 
meets the keel, and the ſtem will be formed. 

Pros. III. To deſcribe the RernpoRt. | 

Set off QV (fig. 3.) for the rake of the poſt: 
draw VX perpendicular to the keel, and equal to 
the height of the wing tranſom, join QX, and it will 
repreſent the aft ſive of the poſt. 

Pros. IV. To deſcribe the half breadth line. 

Let MN (fig. 3.) be the given length: Make NG) 
equal to five-iweliths of MN; draw the line S per- 
pendicular to MN, and equal to the propoſed extreme 
half breadth. Let ME be the round aft of the ſtern 
or wing itranfor z make EO perpendicular to MN, and 
equal to the given half breadth ar the ſtern, which is 
generally between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
main half breadth; and deſcribe the arch MO, the 
centre of which is in the middle line, Space the frames 
(A), A, B S.. and (1), 1, 2, &c. From the centre 
DP. with ns radius St, deſcribe the quadrant PRS; 
deſcribe. aj, the quadrant PCT. Through the point 
O draw ORU parallel to MN; divide.the ſtraight line 
RU ſimilar to M; and through theſe points of di- 
viſion. draw lines perpendicular to MN, and meeting 
the arch. Transfer theſe lines to the correſpondent 


frames each to each, and a curve drawn through the 


extremities will repreſent that part of the fide contain- 
ed between the main frame and the tern. Again, thro? 

, the extremity of the foremoſt frame, draw QV pa- 
rallel to MN. Or make PV a tourth or third part of 
PU, according as it is intended to make the ſhip more 
or leſs full towards the bow. Divide VC ſimilar to 
Se; through theſe points draw lines perpendicular to 
MN, and terminating in the quadrantal arch: Transfer 
theſe lines to the correſponding timbers in the fore part, 
and a curve drawn through the extreme points will li- 
mit that part of the ſhip's fide contained between P and 
Q. Continue the curve to the next timber at X. From 
Q draw Q perpendicular to QX; make the angle 
equal to ZQN, and the point Z will. be the cen- 
tre of the arch ſorming the bow. Remark, if it is pro- 
poſed that the breadth of the ſhip at the frames adja- 
cent to the main frame ſhall be equal to the breadth at 
the main frame; in this caſe, the centres of the qua- 
drantal arches will be at the points af interſection of 
theſe frames with the line MN; namely at (A) and (1). 
Alſo, if che height of the ſhip at the frames (A) and 
(1) is to be the ſame as at dead flat, the quadrantal 
arches in fig. 3. are to be deſcribed from the points of 
interſection of theſe frames with the line EL, 
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Theſe rules, it is evident, are variable at pleaſure ; and Pretimin® 
any perſon acquainted with the firſt prineiples of mathe- ry Pro- 
matics may apply calculation to find the radii of the, eme. 
ſeveral ſweeps. 


Paos. V. To deſcribe the main frame or dead- 


This frame is that which contains the greateſt ſpace, of 22 
and the particular form of each of the other frames de- midſhip 
pends very much on it. If the ſhip is intended to carry franc. 
a great burden in proportion to her principal dimen- 
hons, this frame is made very full; but if ſhe is intend- 
ed to fail faſt, it is uſually made ſharp. Hence ariſes 
diverſity of opinions reſpecting its form; each conſtruc- 
tor uſing that which to him appears preferable. In or- 
der to ſave repetition, it is judged proper to explain 
certain operations which neceſſarily enter into all the 
different methods of conſtructing this frame. 44 

In the plane of the upper fide of the keel produced, General 
draw the line AB (fig. 5.) equal to the propoſed breadth precepts 
of the thip; biſect AB in C, and draw AD, CE, and for 4efcri- 
BF, perpendicular to AB. Then, ſince the two ſidzs bing it 
of a ſhip are ſimilar, it is therefore thought ſufficient to 
deſcribe the half of each frame between the main frame 
and the ſtern on one ſide of the middle line CE, and 
the half of each of thoſe before the main frame on the 
other ſide of it. The firſt half is called the after-boy, 
and the other the forebody, The after-body is com- 
monly deſcribed on the leit ſide of the middle line; 
and the fore-body on the right fide of it: hence the 
line AD is called the fide line of the after body, and 
BF the ſide line of the fore body. Make AD and BF 
each equal to the height of the ſhip at the main frame. 

Make AG, BG, and AH, BH, equal to the lower and 
upper heights of breadth reſpectively, taken from the 
ſheer plan. Let I I be the load water line, or line cf 
floatation when the ſhip is loaded, and KK the height 
of the riſing line of the floor at this frame. Make CN, 
CO, each equal to half the length of the floor timber, 
and N, O, will be the heads of the floor timber, thro? 

which draw perpendiculars to AB. Make C m, E m, 
each equal to half the thickneſs of the ſternpoſt, and C, 
E n, equal to half the thickneis of the ſtern, and join 
m m, un. 

Method I. Of deſeriling a main ſrame.— From the 

centre 4 (fig. 5, in the lower breadth line, deſcribe 
the lower breadth ſweep Ge: make N equal to the 
propoſed radius of the floor ſweep, and from the centre 
b deſcribe the floor ſweep N f. Let the radius of the 
reconciling ſweep be A g, equal to about the half of 
AC; then make A 4 equal to N, and A, equal to 
Ga. Now from the centre a, with an extent equal te 
gm, deſcribe an arch, and from the centre b, with the 
extent g b, deſcribe an arch interſecting the former in 
e, which will be the centre of the reconciling ſweep e /. 
Join N m, by an inverted curve, the centre of which may 
be in the line ù N produced downwards; or it may be 
joined by two curves, or by a ſtraight line if there is 
little rifing ; and hence the lower port of the main frame 
will be deſcribed. 

In order to form the top timber, make F I equal to 
ſuch part of the half breadth, agreeable to the pre po- 
ſed round of the ſide, as one-ſeventh ;- join H 4, and 
make i equal to about two-thirds of H 4: make the 
angle Hi equal to H/; and from the centre / at the: 

dillance- 
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tre o, the interſection of Ii and + F produced, deſcribe 
the arch iA, and the top timber will be formed, 

II. To deſcribe a main frame of an intermediate capacity, 
that is,* neither tos flat nor too ,—Divide the line A 
(fig. 6), which limits the head of the floor timber, into 
three equal parts; and make a 5 equal to one of them. 
Divide the line d B, the perpendicular diſtance between 
the load water line and the plane of the upper ſide of 
the keel, into ſeven equal parts ; and ſet off one of theſe 
parts from d to c, and from c to . Let GH be the 
lower deck, join G n, and produce it to 9g. Draw the 
{traight line Va, biſect it in =, and from the points 
n, a, deſcribe arches with the radius G q interſeQing each 
other in P, which will be the centre of the arch n a. 
The centre of the arch Va is found by deſcribing arches 
downwards with the ſame radius. 

With an extent equal to once and a half of Be, de- 


ſcribe arches from the points 5, e, interſecting each other 


in A, and from this point as a centre deſcribe the arch 
eb; make al equal to d m, and join Am, Al. Then, 
in order to reconcile two arches ſo as to make a fair 
curve, the centres of theſe arches, and of the points of 
contact muſt be in the ſame ſtraight line. Hence the 
point 4 will be the centre of the arch 4m, and o the 
centre of the arch a/. The arch {m is deſcribed from 
the centre A. | Ro 

To form the top timber, ſet back the tenth part of 


the half breadth from K to S upon the line of the ſe- 


cond deck ; then with an extent equal to two-thirds of 
the whole breadth deſcribe an arch through the points 
S and H, the upper height of breadth. Again, make 
MI equal to the faith part of the half breadth ; deſcribe 
an arch of a circle through the points'S and T, taking 
the diagonal GB for the radius. As this arch is in- 
verted in reſpe& of the arch 48, the centre will be 
without the figure. Hence one-half of the main frame 
is formed, and the other half is deſcribed by ſimilar 
operations. 

Remark. This frame may be made more or leſs full 
by altering the ſeveral radii. 

III. To deſcribe a main frame of a circular form,— 


Loet the ſeveral lines be drawn as before: Then make 


O a (fig. 7.) equal to the half breadth G a, and from 
the centre a, with the radius G a, deſcribe the arch 
þ GcO. Let 4 be the head of the floor-timber, and 
d x the riſing. Aſſume the point Fin the arch, ac- 
cording to the propoſed round of the ſecond futtock, 
and deſcribe the arch df; the centre of which may be 
found as in the former method: from the centre a, with 
the diltance à 4, deſcribe the arch dc O; make dc 
equal to one-third of 4 O, and the angle dc equal to 
cd h, and from the centre 4 deſcribe the arch dc. The 
inverted arch c O may be deſcribed as before. 

IV. To deſcribe a very full main ſrame.—Let the 
vertical and horizontal lines be drawn as before: let &, 


fig. 8. be the floor-head, and x the riſing. Divide G c 


into two equal parts in the point d, and upon c d de- 
ſcribe the ſquare d b ac, in which inſcribe the quadrant 
dea. Divide the line d into any number of equal parts 
in the points O, N, M, L, and draw the lines Lm, Me, 
N n, O b, perpendicular to 4. Divide the line G C, 
the depth of the hold, the riſing being deducted, into 
the ſame number of equal parts in the points E, F, I, K, 
and make the lines Ep, Fg, Ir, Ks, in the frame, 


faſt ſailer. The princi 


to pals, 
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to each reſpectively ; and through the points G, 2, 9» "> 
5, 6, deſcribe a curve. The remaining parts of the frame 


= be deſcribed by the preceding methods. 


To deſcribe the main frame 4. Ship intended to be a 


lines being drawn as before, 


Book 
Prelimina- diſtance / H deſcribe the arch H 5 ; and from the cen- equal to the lines Oö, Na, Me, L, in the ſauares each Pretimir 


Views, 


let the length of the floor-timber be equal to half the 


breadth of the ſhip, and the riſing one-fifth or one · ſixth of 


the whole length of the floor-timber, which lay off from 
* to E, fig. 9. Through r- E draw the line & 


perpendicular to GC, and dE perpendicular to A G. 
Join T d, which biſe& in B, and draw BF perpendicu- 
lar thereto, and meeting CG produced in F, from the 
centre F, at the diſtance F T, deſcribe the ſemicircle 
T d D. Divide GT into any number of parts, VW, 
&c. and biſect the intervals DV, DW, &c. in the 
points X, Z, &c ; then, from the centre X, with the 
extent XV, deſcribe the ſemicirele D V, interſecting 
AG in 3. Let VP be drawn perpendicular to G'T, 
and P, perpendicular to AG, and the point of inter- 
ſection P will be one point through which the curve is 
In like manner proceed for the others, and a 
curve drawn through all the points of interſection will 
be part of the curve of the main frame. The remain- 
ing part of the curve from E te Y will be compoſed. 
of two arches, the one to reconcile with the former part 


of the curve at E, and the other to paſs through the 


point V, the centre ot which may be found by any of 
the preceding methods. In order to find the centre of 
that which joins with the curve at E, make TR equal 


to the half of GD, and join ER, in which a proper 


centre for this arch may be eaſily found. v | 
The portion G E of the curve is a parabola, whoſe 
vertex is G and parameter GD. 
For G D: G:: G: GV by conſtruction. 
Hence DG x. GV = G 6*, which is the equation 
for a parabola. © 
VI. To deſcribe a main frame of a middling capacity.— 


Let the length of the floor timber be equal to une-half 


of the breadth of the ſhip. Make O 4, fig. 10. equal 
to one-fourth of the length of the floor timber, and draw 
the perpendicular dc equal to the riſing, and divide it 
into two equal parts in the point e. Deſcribe an arch 


through e, and the extremity a of the floor timber, the 
radius being equal to the half breadth, or more or leſs 
according to the propoſed round of the floor head— 
Then with the radius O /, half the length of the floor 


timber, deſcribe the arch e Y. . 


Draw / m perpendicular to OA: biſet A u in p, 
and draw the perpendicular pg. From the middle f 


A p draw the perpendicular , and from the middle 
of A r draw the perpendicular # uw. Make u z, pg, 
each equal to 7 n make the diſtances p y, rb, eac 


equal to ag; r F, t E, each equal to a bz and t equal 
to E. Then a curve drawn through the points a, =, 5, 
F, x, T, will form the under part of the midſhip frame. 


We ſhall finiſh theſe methods of deſcribing the main 


frame of a ſhip with the following remark from M. 
Vial du Clairbois f. “It ſeems (ſays he) that they + Archite 
have affected to avoid: ſtraight lines in naval architec. ture Na- 


ture ; yet, geometrically ſpeaking, it appears that a main. 


* 
£ 


frame formed of firaight lines will have both the ad- 
vantage and ſimplicity over others.” To illuſtrate this, 


draw the ſtraight line MN (fig. 9.) in ſuch a manner 
that the mixtilineal ſpace Mad may be equal to the 


mix- 
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of the 
main frame formed by the ſtraight lines MN, NY will 
be equal to that of the frame formed by the curve M a 
D; and the frame formed by the ſtraight lines will 
for the moſt part be always more ſuſceptible of recei- 
ving a bow that will eaſily divide the fluid. It is alſo 
evident, that the cargo or ballaſt, being lower-in the 
frame formed of ſtraight lines than in the other, it will 
therefore be more advantageouſly placed, and will ena- 
ble the ſhip to carry more ſail (c); ſo that having a bow 


_ equally well or better formed, ſhe will fail faſter. 


Pros. VI. To deſcribe a ſtern having a ſquare tuck, 

Let AB (fig. 11.) be the middle line of the poſt, 
and let CD be drawn parallel thereto at a diſtance 
equal to half the thickneſs of the poſt. Make CE 
equal to the height of che lower part of the faſhion- 
piece above the keel: make CT equal to the height of 
the extremity G of the tranſom above the plane of the 
keel produced, «nd CH equal to the height of the tran- 
ſom on the poſt, HT being equal to above one-ninth 
or one-tenth of GT, and deſcribe the arch GH, the 
centre of which will be in BA produced: make EK 
equal to five-twelfths of ET : through K draw KL 
perpendicular to CD, and equal to EK; and with an 
extent equal to EL deſcribe the arch EL. Make GI 
equal to the half of ET, and from the centre I deicribe 


the arch GM, and draw the reconciling curve ML.— 


Plate 
CCCCLVYVIL. 


Let the curve of the fathion-piece be produced upwards 
to the point repreſenting the upper height of breadth, 
as at O. Make ON equal to the height of the top- 
timber, and BN equal to the halt-breadth at that place, 
and join ON. Through N-and the upper part of the 
counter, let arches be deſcribed parallel to GH. The 
tafferel, windows, and remaining part of the ſtern, may 


be finiſhed agreeable to the fancy of the artiſt. 


In fig. 12. the pr. jection of the ſtern on the plane of 
elevation is laid down, the method of doing which is 
obvious from inſpection. | 

If the tranſom is to round aft, then ſince-the faſhion 
pieces are always ſided ſtraight, their planes will in- 
terſect the ſheer and floor planes in a ſtraight line. Let 


G g (fig. 14.) be the interſection of the plane of the . 
fal 


nen- piece with the floor plane. From the point g 
draw g W perpendicular to g M: make y & equal to the 
height of the tuck, and W 4 wang, joined will be the 
interſection of the plane of the taſhion-piece with the 
ſheer plane. Let the water lines in che ſheer plane pro- 
duced meet the line ¶W in the points a, 4, h, and draw the 
perpendiculars aa, ſe, hb. From the points a, s, h, (fig. 14.) 
draw lines parallel to Gę to interſect each correſpond- 
ing water line in the floor plane in the points 3, 2, 1. 
From the points G, 3, 2, 1 in the floor plane draw 
lines perpendicular to g M, interſecting the water lines 
(Fg. 13) in che points G, 3, 2, 1; and through theſe 
points deſcribe the curve G 3 2 14; and WG 3 2, 
1 will be the projection of the plane of the faſbion- 
piece on the ſheer plane. Through the points G, 3, 2, 
1 (fig. 13) draw the lines GF. 3 A, 2 8, 1 H, per- 
pen dicular to WI; and make the lines WF, a A, 8, 


8 H I PEB U 
Prelimina - mixtilineal ſpace DNV. Hence the capacity 


LL 4D: 17.KN::-0, 


þ H, equal to the lines g G, a 3, 1 2,4 1 (fig. 14.) 
reſpectively, and WFASH I will be the true * of 
the plane of the aft fide of the ſaſhion-· piece. When it 
is in its proper poſition, the line WF will be in the 
fame plane with the ſheer line; the line a A in the ſame 
plane with the water line a 3; the line & in the ſame 
plane with the water lines 2; and the line H in the 
ſame plane with the water line 1. If lines be drawn from 
the ſeveral points of interſection of the water lines with 
the rabbet of the port (fig. 13.), perpendicular to g M, 
and curved lines being drawn from theſe points to G, 
3 2, 1 (fig. 14.) reſpectively, will give the form and 
10ns of the tuck at the ſeveral water lines, 

Pos. VII. To bevel the faſhion- piece of a ſquare 
tuck by water. lines. 

As the faſhion- piece both rakes and cants, the planes 
of the water lines will therefore interſe& it higher on 
the aſt than on the fore-lide : but before the heights on 
the fore-ſide can be found, the breadth ot the timber 
mult be determined; which let be 5% (fig. 15.) Then 
as it cants, the breadth in the direction of the water- 
lipe will exceed the true breadth. In order to find the 
true breadth, from the aft-ſide of the faſhion- piece as 
directed in the laſt problem. | 

Let 5 (fig. 13.) be the aſt-ſide of the rabbet on 
the outſide of the poſt, WM the common ſection 
of the plan of the faſhion-piece and the ſheer-plan. 
Before this laſt line can be determined, the ſeveral 
water-lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, mult be drawn parallel 
to the keel, which may repreſent ſo many tranſoms — 
Let theſe water lines be formed and ended at the aft- 
fide of the rabbet, as in fig. 14. where the rounds aſt of 
the ſeveraltranſoms are deſcribed, lmiting the curves of 
the water lines. Now the line WM mult rake ſo as 
to leave room for half the thickneſs of the poſt, at the 
tuck: in order to which, produce Wę tor; make 2 
half the thickneſs of the poſt ; through r draw a live 
parallel to g M to interſect g G in: then with the ra- 
dius rb, from x the point of the tuck as a centre, de- 
{cribe an arch, and draw the line WM juſt to touch the 
back of that arch. 

The line WM being drawn, let any point ( in it 
be aſſumed at pleaſure : from 4 draw 4) perpendicu- 
lar to g M: through y draw y / (fig. 14.) parallel to 
2 G, interſecting the line M f drawn perpendicular to 
g M in the point 7. From M draw Mi perpendicular 
to y and from y draw y n perpendicular to WM (fig. 
13.) Make Ma (fig. 15.) equal to Mi (fig. 14); 
then ME (fig. 15.) being equal to y I /tig. 13), join » 1, 
and the angle in M will be the bevelling to the horizontal 
plane. Again, make Mz Mf{ftig. 15.) reſpectively equal 
toyn (sig. 13.) and M/ (fg. 14.), and join z f; and 
the angle M / will be the bevelbng to the ſheer plane. 

The bevelling being now tound, draw the line 4 5 
(fig. 15.) nay, >" to & % as rn being the ſcant- 


ling et the timber. Then = x will be the breadth of 


the timber on the horizontal plane, and z e its breadth 
on the ſheer plane, and a c what it is within a ſquare, 
Now as. the lines g G, 4 3, « 2, + 1, y i, repreſent 


the 


_— 


* 


(e) It is not a 


„— — —— _ * * * ” ** 


eneral rule, that lowering the cargo of a ſhip augments ber ſtability. This. is demonſtrated by- 


the Chevalier de Borda, in a work publiſhed by M. de Goimpy upon this ſubjett.. See alſo. L Architecture Na: 


vale per M. Vial du Clairbois. p. 23. 
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the aft fide of the ſaſhion · piece on the horizontal plane 
(fig. 14.), dotted lines may be drawn parallel to them 
to repreſent the fore-{ide, 2 (fig. 15.) the 
pendicular diſtance between lines repreienting 
ore and aft ſides of the faſhion-piece; By theſe lines 
form the fore-{ide of the faſhion · piece in the ſame man- 
ner as the att-fide was formed. The water lines on the 
ſore- ſide of the plane of the falhion-piece muſt, however, 
be firſt drawn in fig. 13. thus: Draw the lines eb, b 
parallel to W M, and whoſe perpendicular diſtances 
therefore may be equal to @c und 2 (fig. 15.) re- 
ſpectively. Draw a line parallel to WF (fig. 13.) 
through the point where the line ed interſects the fitth 
water line. Draw a line parallel to@ A through the 
point where the fourth water line interſects the line c & ; 


in like manner proceed with he other water lines. The 


tore-tide of the ſaſhion- piece is now to be deſeribed by 
means of theſe new water lines, obſerving that the diſ- 
tances in the floor plane muſt be ſet off from the line 
eb, and not from WM, as in the former caſe ; and 
a curve deſcribed through the points 5, 3, 2, 1, Where 
theſe diſtances reach to, will repreſent the fore-lide 
ot the faſhion-· piece. ! — 

The neareſt diſtance between the points 5, 3, 2, 1; 
and the att ſide of the faſhion · piece is what thevevelling 
is beyond the ſquare when both ſtock and tongue of 


(&g- 16.) equal to the breadth of the timber, and M5 
equal to the perpendicular diſtance of the point 53 
(ng. 13.) from the aft fide of the faſhion - piece, and 
join 5 p. In like manner proceed with the others, and 
the bevellings at theſe parts will be obtained ; but, in 
order to avoid confuſion, The perpendiculars 4, 3, 2, 


(fig. 13.), inſtead of being laid off from M (fig. 16.), 


were ſet off from points as far below M as'the other ex- 

tremities af the lines draw 

the point 9. 

Pao. VIII. To deſcribe the tranſoms 

POOP. ” hy | 
The tranſoms are faſtened to the ſtern-poſt in the 

ſame manner that the floor-timbers are faſtened to the 


of a round 


keel, and have a riſing called the fight ſimilar to the ri- 


ling of the floar-timbers, The upper tranſom is called 
the ching tranſom, the next the deck tranſom, and the 
others the jir/t, ſecond, and third tranſoms, in order. The 
wing trantom has a round aft and a round up: the round 


up of the deck traaſum is the ſame as that of he | 


. 
w 4 


beams. TIES 

The ſaſhion-piece of a ſquare tuck muſt be firſt de- 
ſcribed, together with the three adjacent frames, by the 
method 2 explained. The part of the ſtern above 
tae wing tranſom is to be deſcribed in the ſme manner 
as before, and may therefore be omitted iu this place. 
The part below the keel of the faſhion piece is alſo the 


ſame in both caſes. Let ſig u repreſent the faſhion- 


piece et a ſquare tuck, and the three adjoining frames. 
Divide the interval A B into four equal parts in the 
points C, D, E, and draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, 
DH, EI, and B K: theſe will de portions of water 


lines anſwering to the ſeveral tranſoms. ; 


Let theſe water lines be deſeribed on the floor plan 


(fig. 18.), in which ABC” repreſents the wing tran- 
om. Deſeribe che arch C to reconcile the curves 
A+ and CE. Let LEG be the Water- line anſwering 
to the lower part of the falhion-picce, the diſtance be- 


from theſe points are below 


- 


tween the points L and A being equal to the exceſs of 


(fig. 20.). Draw CK (üg. 18 perpendicular to AM, 
and make the angle KOM equal to about 25 degrees, 
and CN will be the projection of the faſhion · picce on 


the. floar-plane. Make Ah (üg. 19) equal to AB (fig. 
£74) Divide it into four equal parts, and draw. the 


perpendiculars AF, CH, DI, EK, and BG. Make 
AF. equal to CM, and BG equal to MN, and draw 
the curve FHIKG, baving a leis curvature than tbe 
faſhion-piece of the ſquare tuck scpg n. Make MO, 
MP, M, equal to CH, DL and EK reſpectively. 
Divide (fig. 18) into tour equal parts, and to 
thele points of diviſion draw curves through the points 
O, P, Q, ſo as to pattake partly of the curvature of 
Ab CE and partly of that of LNF, but moſt of the 
curvatare of that to which the propoſed curve is 
neareſt ; and hence the form of the ſcveral tranſoms will 
be obtained. 1 + 
In order to repreſent the curve of the faſhion-piece 
on the plane of projection, make the lines AF, CG. 
DH, EI, and BK (fig. 17.) reſpeRively equal to the 
1 diſtance of the points C, O, P, Qt and N. 
rom the line AN (fig. 18.0, and through the extremities 
of theſe lines, draw the curve FGLHIK. W 
It remains to lay down the projection of the faſhion- 
piece on the plane of elevation. In order to which, di- 
vide the line AB, fig. 20. (equal to AB, fig. 17.) into 
four equal parts, and through the points of diviſion 
draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, DH, EI, and BK; 


makeAF (ig. 20.)equal to the perpendicular diſtance of 


the point C from the line BL (fig. 18.) In like manner 
make the lines CG, DH, EL, and B K (fig. 20.) reſpec- 
tively equal to the perpendicular diſtances of the points 
O, P, 8 N. from the line BL (fig. 18.); and a curve 
drawn chrough theſe points will be the projection of the 
faſhion-piece on the plane of elevation. FIR 

POB. IX. To defcribe the intermediate frames in 
the after bade. | 

For this purpoſe the midſhip and ſtern frames muſt 
be trawn'/in the plane of projection. As the main frame 
contains the greateſt capacity, and the ſtern frame is 
that having the leaſt, it hence follows that the form 
and dimenſions of the intermediate frames will be be- 
tween theſe; each frame, however, partaking moſt of 
the form of that to which it is neareſt. 


there be any convenient number of intermediate frames, 
as nine. Draw the floor ribband CF, and the breadth 
ribband GD. Divide the curves CD, FG, each into 
the ſa me number of equal parts, as three, in the points 
K, M; L, N; and draw the ſecond and third ribbands 
KL, MN. In order to divide theſe ribbands ſo as to 
form fair curves in different ſections, various methods 
have been propoſed. One of the beſt of theſe, being 
that which is chiefly employed by the French conſtruc- 
tors, is by means of an equilatetal triangle, which is 
conſtructed as follows. . 

Draw the line ME (fig. 22.) , limited at M, but 
produced towards E: take M I equal to any convenient 


extent ; make 1, 2 equal to thrice that extent, 2, 3 


equal to five times, and 3,.4:equal to ſeven times the 
above extent; and continue: this diviſion to E, always 
increaſing by two, until there be as many paints as chere 
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Let ACDE (Gg. 21.) be the main frame on the 
plane of projection, and EGH the ſtern frame; and let 
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Prelimina- are frames, including the main and tern frames. Up- the keel from the rabbet of the lem. Let che dotted Prelimira- 

OC on ME, deſcribe the equilatera] triangle MS E, and draw line at X, between the fifth and ſixth frames, (fig. 23.) rv Pro-: . 


ws lines from the vertex S to each point of diviſion ; then be the place of the aſter balance frame in the plane of. blems. | 
the lire 8M will be that anſwering to the main frame, elevation. Then, in order to lay down this frame in the 


draw the lines LO, NP, 


and SE that correſponding to the poſt ; and the other 
Enes will be thoſe anſwering to the intermediate frames 
in order. is | 3-05-31 
Let fig. 23. be the projection of part of the ſtern on 
the plane of elevation, together with the eighth and 
ninth frames. From the points L, N, G, (fig. 21.) 
perpendicular to the 
plane of the upper edge of the keel, Make AB (fig. 
23.) equal to AF (fig. 21.), and draw.the water line 
BCD. Draw the line BC (fig. 22.) fo that it may be 
parallel to the baſe of the triangle, and equal to CD 
fig. 23), which produce indefinitely towards H. Make 
D equal to BC (fig. 23. ), and draw the dotted line 
SD (fig. 22.) The ribband FC (fig. 21.) is to be ap- 
plied to che triangle, ſo that it may be parallel to the 
baſe, and contained between the line MS and the dot- 
ted line SD. Let e / repreſent this line ; then transfer 
the ſeveral diviſions from £c fto the ribband CF (fig. 21.), 
and number them accordingly. Again, make EF (fig. 
23.) equal to LO (fig. 21.), and draw the water line 
FGH ; wake BF (fig. 22.) equal to FG (hg. 23.), 
and draw the dotted line SF ; apply the ſecond ribband 
LK to the triangle, ſo that the extremity K may be 
on the line SM, and the other extremity L on the dot- 
ted line SF, and making with SM an angle of about 
624 degrees. Let I/ be this line, and transfer the divi- 
ſions from it to the ribhand KL. In like manner make 
IK (fig. 23.) equal to NP (fig. 21.), and draw the wa- 


ter line KLM. Make BG (fig: 22.) equal to KL (fig. 


23. ), and draw the dotted line SG ; then the ribband 
MN is to be applied to the triangle in ſuch a manner 
that its extremities M and N may. be upon the lines 
SM, SG reſpectively, and that it may make an angle 
of about 68 degrees with the line SM; and the divi- 
ſions are to be transferred from it to the ribband MN. 
The ſame proceſs is to be followed to divide the other 
ribbands, obſerving to apply the fourth ribband to the 
triangle, ſo that it may make an angle of 86 degrees 
with the line SM; the fiith ribband to make an angle 
of 65 _— and the ſixth an angle of 60 degrees with 
the line SM. | | 

The quantities of theſe angles are, however, far from 
being preciſely fixed. Some conſtructors, in applying 
the ribbands to the triangle, make them all parallel to 
its baſe ; and others vary the meaſures of theſe angles 
according to fancy. It may alſo be remarked, that a 
different method of dividing the bale of the triangle is 
uſed by ſome. It is certainly proper to try different 
methods; and that is to be preferred which beſt anſwers 
the intended purpoſe. | 0" 

| Beſide the frames already mentioned, there are other 
two laid down by ſome conſtructors in the ſeveral plans, 
called balance frames. The after balance frame is placed 
at one fourth of the length of the ſhip before the ſtern- 
poſt ; and the other, commonly called the 40% frame, at 
one fourth of the ſhip's length aft of a perpendicular io 
Vol. XVII. . 


plane of projection, its repreſentation muſt be previouſly 
drawn in = triangle. To accompliſh this, draw the 
line SV (fig. 22.) ſo that the internal 5V may have the 
ſame ratio to 5 6 (fig. 22.) that 5 X has to 5 6 (fig. 
23.) (Do). Then the ſeveral points in the ribbands in 
the plane of projection anſwering to this frame are to 
be found by means of the triangle in the ſame manner 
as before. 


The loof frame is nearly of the ſame dimenſions as 


the after balance frame, or rather of a little greater ca- 
pacity, in order that the centre of gravity ot that part 
of the ſhip may be nearly in the plane of the mid ſhip 
frame. Hence the loof frame may be eaſily drawn in 
the plane of projection, and hence alſo the other frames 
in the fore body may be readily deſcribed. _. 

Pros. X. Todeſcribe the frames in the fore body. 

Draw the middle line of the ſtem AB (fig. 24.) ; 
make AC, BD each equal to half the thickneſs ot the 
ſtem, and draw the line CD; deſcribe alſo one half ot 
the main frame CEFGHI. Let eE, fF, 2G, H, be 
water lines at the heights of the ribbands on the main 
frame; alſo let a be the termination of the floor ribband. 
and þ that of the breadth ribband on the ſtem. Divide 
the interval a & into three equal parts in the points c, d, 
and draw the ribbands E, cF, dG, and H. Make 
ei, FA, gl, hm (fig. 24.) equal to ei, f4, gl, bm 
(fig. 21.) reſpectively, and draw the curve Ci In. 
which will be the projection of the loof frame. Or ſince 
it is neceſſary that the capacity of the loof frame ſhould 
be a little greater than that of the after balance frame, 
each of the above lines may be increaſed by a propor- 
tional part of itſelf, as one tenth or one-twenticth, as 
may be judged proper. 

Conſtruct the triangle (fig. 25.) in the ſame manner 

as fig. 22. only obſerving, that as there are fewer frames 
in the fore than in the after body, its baſe will theretore 
be divided into fewer parts. Let there be eight frames 
in the fore body, then there will be eight diviſions in 
the baſe of the en ee beſide the extremes. 
Leet fig. 26. repreſent the ſtem and part of the fore- 
body in the plane of elevation, and let O be che place 
of the loof frame. Divide the interval 4, 5 (fig. 25.) 
ſo that 4, 5 may be to 42 as 4,5 to 4,0 (fig. 26.), 
and draw the dotted line 8Z, which will be the line de- 
noting the loof frame in the triangle. 

Draw the lines AB, CD, EF, GH (fig. 26.) paral- 
lel to the keel, and whoſe perpendicular diſlances there. 
from may be equal to Ca, Cc, Cd, Cl, (fig. 24.) the 


interſections of theſe lines with the rabbet of the (tem, 


namely, che points I, K, L, M will be the points of 


termination of the ſeveral ribbands on the ſtem in the © 


plane of elevation. Divide 8 A (fig. 25.) ſo that 8B, 
8C, 8D, and 8 E, may be reſpectively equal to BI, 
DK, FL, and HM (fig. 26.), and draw the dotted 
lines SB, SC, SD, SE (fig. 25.) Apply the edge of 
a flip of card to the firit ribband (fig. 24.), and mark 

z3C thereon 


(v) It is evident, from the method uſed to divide the baſe of the triangle, that this proportion does not agree 


5 y v ich the conſtruction: the difference, however, being ſmall, is therefore neglected in practice. 


by 


— 
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Prelimina- thereon the extremities of the ribband u, E, and alſo the eighth parallel, is one point throngh 


ry Pro- the point of intaſtRion of the loof ſrume. "Then ap- eighth frame paſſes. From this point upwards a curve 1 Pro 
4 ply this Hip of card to the triangle id ſuch a manner is do be deſcribed ſo as to recontite with the lower part . 
tbat the point à may be on the dotted line 6B, we of this frume already defcribed, and the upper part, 


| pou E on the lint 8M, and the point anſwering to the 


Plate 
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f:rence in O; then draw OL parallel to 


vof frame on the dotred line S2; and mark upon the 

card rhe ſeveral points of imtenſeRtion of the lines 8t, 
8 2, St. Now apply the card to the ridband-zE (fg. 
24.) as before, and transfer the feveral points of divi- 
gon from it to the tibband. In like manner proceed 
with the other ribbunds ; and lines drawn through the 
correſponding points in the ribbands will be the projee- 
tion of the lower part of the frames in The fore body. 
The ptojeQtions of the topRimbers of the feveral frames 
may be taken from the half breadrh plan; and hence 
cach top-timber may be eafily deſcribed. 

In large ſhips, particalarby in thoſe uf the French 
navy, a d&F-rent method is employed to form the t 
timbers in the fore body, which is as follows: | 

Let Bl (bg. 27.) be one fourth of the breadth of 
the thip, and draw IK pa- iel ro AB. Take the 
height of the foremoſt frame from the plane of dieva- 
tion, and lay it of from A to B: from the point B 
draw BH perpendicular to AB, and equal to half the 


length of the wing tranſom. Let E be the place of 


the breadth ribband on the main frame, and F its 
em the ſtem at the height of the wing tranſom. 
a radius equal to five-ikths of halt the greateſt breadth 
of the ſhip defcribe the quadrant EFG (fig. 2%): 
Make EH equal te FG (fig. 27.), the point F being 
at the height of the wihg trauſom. 1 h H draw 
HO perpendicular o EH, and inter ſecing the eircum- 
Mk, and EL 
parallel to HO. Divide EL into as many equal parts 
as there are frames in the fore body, including the mam 


Wan 


frame, and from theſe points of diviſion draw the per- 


pendiculars 11, 22, &c. meeting the circumference as 
in the figure. Take the diſtance 11, and lay it off 
from G{ hg. 27.) towards F to the point 1 ; and from 


the ſame point G lay off towards F the ſeveral per- 


pendiculars contained between the ſtraight line and the 
curve to the points 2, 3, &c. and through theſe points 
draw lines parallel to EG. 3 * 

Take any line AB (fig. 29.) at pleaſure: divide it 
cqualtly in two in the point 8 3 divide 8 B in two parts 
in the pomt 7, and continue this methed of divifion un- 
til there are as many points as there are frames in the 
tore body, including the main frame. Upon AB con- 
tiru the equilateral triangle ACB, and draw the lines 
C8, Cy, &c. Place a flip of card on the parallel 
« K8 (fig. 27.), and mark thereon the points oppoſite 
to 4, K, and 8; and let them be denoted atcordingly. 
Then apply this flip of card to the triangle, ſo that the 
point a, which is that anſwering to the rabbet of the 
Rem, may b: on the line AC; that the point anſwer- 
ing to K may be on C8, and the extremity 8 on the 
lie CB; and mark on the ecard the points of interſec- 
mon of the bnes Cy, C6, &e. and number them ac- 
cordingly. Now apply this flip of card to the ſeventh 
parallel (6g. 23.), the point à being on the line CD, 


_ and. mark cn this parallel the point of interſection 73 


ſlide the card down to the ſixth parallel, to which tranſ- 


fer the point n® 6. In like manner proceed with the 
ether parallels. | 


The ** K, at the interſecton of the line IK with 


as 


forming an iwvocted arch, which is to terminate at HH. 
This top«tiamber may be formed by two fweeps, whoſe 
radii and centres are to be determined partly from -cir- 
comfitzxnces and partly according to fancy. It how- 
ever may be more readily tormed by hand. 
Let LM (fig. 25.) de the line of the fecond deck 
at the main frame, and let LN be the difference of the 
kt of water, if any. ah GN (ig. 28.) equal 
to LN; draw NM perpendioular to „ meeting the 
che points G and M draw 


circle in M and 
parallsts GV and MV; divide GN as before, and 


the 
from the ſeveral points of diviſion draw perpendiculars 
3 in the 158 Transfer Tg icu- 
lars apwards Fig. 27.), and ugh tbepoipts 
thus found draw the 1 I . &e. — to LM. 
Apply a ſlip of card to the eighth parallel, and mark 
upon it the pvint anſwering to the ſtem, the eighth and 
main frames: carry this to thre triangle, and place it fo 
that rheſe points may be on the correſponding nes. 
Then the points of interſection” of the lines C 5, C6, 
&c. are to be marked on the card, which is now to be 
applied firſt to the eighth pataltel (fig. 27.), then to 
che ſeventh, &c. transferting che A points d divi- 
fon in order as before. ' | 

Draw the live HO (fig. 27.) ; mark its on a 
flip of vurd, and apply it to the triangle, ſo that it may 
be to its baſe, and its extremities ont on the 
eighth and the other on the main frame: mark on the 
card the points of interſection of the ſeveral ifterme- 
diate lines as before; then apply the card to HO, 
and transfer the diviſions. 

There are now. three points determined through 
which each top-timber muſt paſs, namely, one in the 
breadth ribband, one in the fifth, and one in the upper 


ribband. Through thefe curves. are to be deforibed,” 


fo as to reconcile with the lower part of the frame, and 
partake parily of the curvature. of the eighth frame, 
and partly of that of the main frame, bat molt of chat 
of the frame to which it is neareſt: and hence the 
plane of proje&ion is ſo far finiſhed, that it enly re- 
mains to prove the ſeveral frames by water lines. 
Another method of deſcribing the frames in the 
body plan is by ſweeps. In this method it is neceſſary, 
in the firſt place, to deſcribe the height of the breadth 
lines, and the riſing of the floor, in the plane of eleva- 
tion. The half breadth lines are next to be deſcribed in 
the floor plan. The main frame is then to be deſert» 
bed by three or more ſweeps, and giving it ſuch a form 
as may be molt ſuitable to the ſervice the [hip is deſign · 
ed for, The lower, upper, and top«timber heights of 
breadth, and the viſings of the floor, are to be ſet upon 
the middle line in the body plan, and the ſeveral halt 
breadths are then to be laid off on lines drawn throu 
theſe poiats perpendicular to the middle line. A mov 
may then 'be made for-the main frame, and laid upon 
the ſeveral rifmngs, as in whole mouldings, explained in 
Chapter V. with this difference, that here an under 
breadth ſweep is deſcribed to paſs through the point 
which limits the half breadth of the timber, the — 


of Which will be ie che breadth line of that timbe 
The proper centres for all the frames beiag found, 
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Preliminar the arched deſeribed, the hend mould muſt be fo pla- 


y fre cell on che riſing line of the floor, that the back of it 
—ů —d 


may touch the back of the under breadth ſweep. But 
the general practice is, to. defcribe all the floor fweeps 
with compaiſles, as well, as the under breadth ſweeps, 
and to reconcile thoſe two by a mould which is an arch 
of a circle, its radius —_ the ſame with that of the 
reconciling ſweep by which: the midihip frame was 
formed. It is uſual for all the floor ſweeps to be of 
the ſame radius; and in order to find their centres a line 
is formed on the floor plan for the half breadth of the 
floor. As this line cannot be deferibed on the ſurface 
of a ſhip, it is therefore only an imaginary line. In- 
Read of it ſome make uſe of a diagonal in the body 
plane ta limit the half breadth of the floor upon every 
riſing line, and to erect perpendiculars at the ſeveral in- 
terſections, in the ſame manner as for the midſhip 
frame. 

After the ſweeps are all deſcribed, recourſe is had to 
moulds, or ſome ſuch contrivance, to form the hollow of 
the timbers, much in the ſame manner as in whole 
moulding; and when all the timbers. are formed, they 
muſt be proved by ribband and water lines, and altered, 
if neceſſary, to make fair. curves. 

The preceding methods of deſcribing the ſeveral 
planes or ſections of a ſhip being well underſtood, it 
will be a very eaſy matter to conſtruct draughts for 
any propoſed ſhip : and as the above planes were de- 
ſcribed ſeparately and independent of each other, it is 
therefore of little conſequence which is firſt deſcribed, 
In the following application, however, the plane of ele- 
vation ill be firſt drawn, then part of the floor plan, 
and laſtly the body plan: and in connecting thele 
plans the moſt rational and ſimple methods will be 


employed, 
Cnar. IV. Application of the foregoing Rules to the 
Sect. I. To conflrudt a Ship intended to. carry a confede- 


rable Burden in. Proportion to her general Dimenſions, 
and to draw little Water. 


D1MENC1ONS, 


Length between the wing tranſom and a perpendicular 
from the rabbet of the ſtem at che height F. Un 


af breadth line - — 8 © 
Main half breadth moulded . 11 
Half breadth at the height of breadth line at 
the ſtern - 4 4 9 
Top- timber half breadth - ©, 6. 
Height of the ſtem above the upper edge of 
the keel 2 8 - | 17 © 
Height of the breadth line at the ſtem 13 6 
Height of the breadth line at the ſtern » 1 . 
Upper height of breadth at the main frame 7 4 
Lower height of breadth . . 
Height of middle line of wales at the ſtem 10 O 
Height of middle line of wales at che main 
frame - . - 6 10 
Height of middle line of wales at the ſten 10 6 
Breadth of the wales - 1 9 
Height of top-timber at midſhips - 14 © 
— —jẽämHü1i. ſtern — 19 © 


= 
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Drau the line ab (fig. 37.) equal to 80 feet, from Applica 


a convenient ſcale: divide it into as many equal 


paris tion of the 


plus one as there are to be frames, which let be 16, for" go'ng 


ules 0 


and through tach point of diviſion dra perpendicular. . C 
Make bo equal to 17 feet, the perpendicular height of —— of 


the- wy of the ſtem above the upper edge of the keel, 
and deſcribe the ſtem by Prob. II. 


Ships, 


ke a d equal PE” 


to 10x feet, the height of the middle line of the wales Cc CcLx 


at the ſtern, and ae equal to the propoſed rake of the 
polt, which may be about 2 feet ; join de; and draw 
the line fg repreſenting the. aft-ſide of the poſt. De- 
{cribe the counter and ſtern by Problem VI. and VII. 
Make = equal to 14 feet, the top- timber height at 
the main frame, and i 4 equal to 18 feet, the height at 
the ſtein; and through the three points c, þ, I, deſcribe 
the curve limiting the top-timbers by Problem I. Make 
b d equal to 10 feet, the height of the middle line ot 
the wales at the ſtem, and H equal to 6 feet 10 
inches, the height at the main frame ; and the curve 
d H d being deſcribed will repreſent the middle line cf 
the wales. At the diſtance of 101 inches on each ſide 
of this line draw two curves parallel thereto, and the 
wales will be completed in this plan. Make þ/ equal 
to 134 feet, the height of the breadth line at the ſtem ; 
am equal to 124 fect, the height at the ſtern ; and I 
K equal to 5 feet 10 inches and 7 feet 4 inches re- 
ſpectively; and draw the upper breadth line / K and 
lower breadth line /I. From the line a þb lay down- 
wards the breadth of the keel, which may be about 
one foot, and draw the line L parallel to 4 6. 

Let the line L r, which is the lower edge of the keel, 
repreſent alſo the middle line of the floor plan. Pro- 
duce all the perpendiculars repreſenting the frames : 
make S M (fig. 31) equal to 11 ſeet, the main halt 
breadth at midfhips ; through m (fig. 30.) draw the 
line m N perpendicular to a 5, and make p N equal to 
74 feet, and draw the main half breadth line NM by 
Problem IV. Deſcribe alſo the top-timber half breadth 
line PO r, © O being equal to 101 feet, and form the 
projecting part of the ſtem geit. 

In order that the top- timber line may look fair on 
the bow, and to prevent the foremoſt top-timbers from 
being too ſhort, it is neceſſary to lift or raiſe the ſheer 
from the round of the bow to the ſtem. For this pur- 
pole the following method is uſually employed: Pro- 
duce the circular ſheer before the tem in the plane of 
elevation at pleaſure ; then place a batton to the round 
of the bow in the half breadth plan, and mark on it the 
ſtations of the ſquare timbers and the fide of the ſtem ; 
apply the batton to the ſheer plan,. and place it to the 
{beer of the ſhip, keeping the (tations of the timbers on 
the batton well with thoſe on the fheer plan for ſeve- 
ral timbers before dead-flat, where they will not alter; 
then mark the other timbers and the ſtem on the ſheer 
line produced; through theſe points draw lines parallel 
to the keel, to interſect their correſponding timbers 
and the ſtem in · the ſneer plan: then a curve deſcribed 


theſe laſt points will be the ſheer of the (hip round 


the bow, lifted as required : and the heights of the tim- 
bers thus lengthened are to be transferred to the body 
plan as before. 

Draw the line AB (fig. 32.) equal to 22 feet, the 
whole breadth-;. from the middle of which draw the 
perpendicular CD : make 15 equal to halt che * 


, 


— — — 


S.-H I T- BUILD IN G. Bock I 


the mould where the breadih line of the mid hip tim- 
ber crofſes it, and with the ſame mould they form the tian of = 
after timber: this will occaſion the mark that was made foregoing 

on the mould when at the main ſrame to fall below the Rules to 
breadth line of the after timber, and therefore another he Con- 
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Applica= of the poſt, and CF equal to half that of the ſtem, and 

boys ot the from the p ints A, E, F, B, draw lines parallel to CD. 
Tons Make AG, BG each equal to 14 feet, the height at 

Rules to . | 4 oY 

the Con. the main frame, and draw the line GC parallel to AB. 

ſtruction of Make GH, GH each equal to half a foot, the difference 


Ships. between the main and top timber half breadths. 


From 
A and B ſet up the heights of the lower and upper 
breadth lines to Þ and K, and draw the ſtraight lines 
IK, IK. Let CL be the riſing at the main frame, aud 
. © the extremities of the floor timber. Hence, as 
there are now five points determined in each half of the 
main frame, it may be very eaſily deſcribed. 

Make CM equal to LA), join MQ), and draw the 
other ribbands NO, In order, however, to ſim- 
pliſy this operation, the rectilineal diſtance (I was 
tiſected, and through the points of diviſion the lines 
NO, PO were drawn parallel to the floor ribband 
M. - 4 a 
Pere the diſtance bc (fig. 30.), and lay it off from 
F to (fig. 32.); alſo make Fb (fig. 32.) equal to 
F u (fig. 30.) ; through & draw be parallel to AB, and 


equal to FR (fig. 31). Ia like manner take the 


beights of each top-timber from fig, 30. and lay them 
off from C cowards D (fig. 32) ; through theſe points 
draw lines parallel to AB, and make them equal each to 
each, to the correſponding half breadth lines taken from 
the floor plan : Then through the ſeveral points a, c, 
&c. thus found, draw a lineac H, which will be the 
projection of the top-timber line of the fore body in the 
body plan. Proceed in the ſame manner to find the 
top timber line in the afier body. it 1 
Transfer the height of the main-breadth line on the 
lem 51 (fig. 30.) from F to d (fig. 32). Transfer alſo 
the heights of the lower and upper breadth lines at 
timber f (fig. 30.), namely, FW, FX, from F to e 
and F (fig. 32.) ; through which draw the parallel eg. 
75; make them equal to FS (fig. 3 .), and draw the 
ftraight line gh. lu this manner proceed to lay down 
the portions of the extreme breadth at each frame, both 


in the fore and in the after body in the body plan, and 


draw the upper and lower breadth lines 4% K, 4g I in 
the fore body and K, Ti in the after body. Hence 
the portions of the ſeveral top-timbers contained be- 
tween the top-trmber and main breadth lines may be 
exfily deſcribed. It was before remarked that their 
forms were partly arbitrary. The midſhip top-timber 
has generally a hollow, the form of which is left entire- 
iy to the artiſt, though in ſome ſhips, eſpecially ſmall 
ones, it has pone. It is the common practice to make 
a mould for this hollow, either by a ſweep or ſome 
other contrivance, which is produced conſiderably above 
the top timber line, in a ſtraight line or very near one: 
The midſhip top-timber is formed by this mould, which 
is ſo placed that it breaks in four with the back of the 
upper breadth ſweep. The other top-timbers are form- 
ed by the ſame mould, obſerving to place it ſo that the 
ftraight part of it may be parallel to the ſtraight part 
of the midſhip timber, and moved up or down, till 
keeping it in that direction till it juſt touches the back 
of the upper breadth fweep. Some conſtructors begin 
at the after timber, after the mould is made for the mid- 
ſhip top-timber, becauſe they think it eaſier to keep 
the ſtraight part of the mould parallel to this than to 
tie midihip timber: and by this means the top. ſide is 
kept ſrom winding. Others, again, make a mark upon 


hd 


mark is made at the height of the breadth line at the 
after timber ; the ſtraight part of the mould is then laid 
obliquely acroſs the breadth lines of the top-timbers, in 
ſuch a manner that it may interſeck the breadth. line of 
the midſhip timber at one of theſe marks and the 
breadth line of the after timber at the other mark; 
then the ſeveral interſections of the breadth lines of the 
timbers are marked upon the mould; which muſt now 


be ſo placed in forming each timber, that the proper 


mark may be applied to its proper breadth, and it muſt 


be turned about ſo as juſt to touch the upper breadth 


ſweep. Any of theſe methods may make a fair ſide, 
and they may be eaſily proved by forming another in- 
termediate half breadth line. ' 17 81 
The remaining parts of the fiames may be deſcribed 
. of the methods laid down in Probl-ms IX. 
and X. 
ther, it is thought proper to ſubjoin another method of 
forming the intermediate frames, the facility of which 
will recommend it. ol 
Take FZ (fig. 30.), and lay it from F to 4 (fig. 
32.); then deſcribe the lower part of the foremoſt 
frame, making it more or leſs full according as pro- 
poſed ; and interſecting the ribbands in the poiats 
. n, . Deſcribe alſo the aftermoſt frame o, p, g. 
Make « 6 (fig. 30) equal to Fr (fig, 32.), and pro- 
duce it to 4 (fs. 31.); alſo draw +4, and (fig. 30.) 
equal to Er and E, (fig. 32.) reſpectively; and pro- 
duce them to b and . Make e, F % F R (fig. 31.) 
equal to M % N , P (fig 32.) each to each. Let 
alſo Þb, Mi, Gf 1 , 9m, 9 n (fig. 31.) be 
made equal to M , NO, PQ, and Mo, N g, Pe 
(fig. 32 ); then through theſe points trace the curves 
aenblb, r fimc,andr R #4 p, and they will be the 
projections of the ribbands in x | 
transfer the ſeveral intervals of the frames contained be- 
tween the middle line and the ribbands (fig. 31.) to 
the correſponding ribbands in the body plan (fig. 32). 
Hence there will be five points given in each frame, 
namely, one at the lower breadth line, one at each rib« 
band, and one at the keel; and conſequently theſe 
frames may be eaſily deſcribed, In order to exemplify 
this, let it be required to lay down the frame E in the 
plane of projection. Take the inter val E » (big. 31.) 


and lay it from M to u (fig. 32). Lay off alio E v, 


Ee (fg. 31.) from N to v and from P to n (fig, 


32.) ; then through the points F, 2, v, and the 


lower breadth line deſcribe a curve, and it will be the 
repreſentation of the ſrame E in the body plan. In like 
manner the other frames may be deſcribed. 


The ribbands may now be transferred from the body... 


plan to the plane of elevation, by, taking the ſeveral 
heights of the interſection of each ribband with the 
frames, and laying 


plan. Only one of theſe ribbands,. namely, the firſt, is 


laid down in fig. 30. Theſe curves. may alſo be. far-- 


ther proved, by drawing water lines in the plane of ele- 
vation, 


floor plane. Now 


them off on the correſponding 
frames in the floor plan ;. and if the line dravn rough 

theſe points make a fair curve, it is preſumed that the 
curves of the frames are rightly laid down in the body 


— 


In order, however, to illuſtrate this ſtill far- 


*. 


7 


* 
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Applica- vation, and Tn the body plan, at equal diſtances from 
tion of the the upper edge of the keel. Then the diſtances between 
i} N the middle line of the body plan, and the ſeveral points 
the Con- of interſection of theſe lines with the frames, ate to be 
ſtruction of laid off from the middle line in the floor plan upon 
- . Ships... the correſponding frames ; and if the line drawn through 

— — theſe points form a fair curve, the frames are truly 
drawn in the body plan. 

In figs. 30. and 32. there are drawn four water lines 
at any equal diftancesfrom the keel, and from each other. 
' Theſe lines are then transferred from fig. 32. to fig, 31.; 
and the lines paſſing through theſe points make fair 
curves: | 

The tranſoms are deſcribed by Problem VIII. it is 
pe unneceſſary to repeat the proceſs. A riſing 
line of the floor timbers is commonly drawn in the plane 
of elevation. 

As this is intended only as an introductory example, 
ſeveral particulars have therefore been omitted; which, 
however, will be exemplified in the following ſeQion.. 


Sect, IV. To &efcribe the ſeveral Plans of a Ship of 
War propoſed to carry 85 Guns upon two Decks. 


As it is propoſed in this place to ſhow the methed 
of deſcribing the plans of a ſhip of a very.confiderable 
ſixe, it therefore ſeems proper to give the dimenſions of 
every particular part neceſſary in the delineation of theſe 
plans, The ſeveral r of this ſhip are contained in 
Plate CCCCLXI. figs 33, and 34. But as it would 
very much conſuſe a e figures 5 have a reference to 


every operation, and as the former example is deemed. 
a ſufficient illuſtration, the letters of reference are upon 


theſe; accounts omitted in the pores. 
PaIxCiPAL Didexstons. 


abb Length on the gun or lower deck F. In. 
from the aft part of the rabbet of the ſtem 
to the aft part of the rabbet of the poſt 

Length from the foremoſt perpendicular to 
dead flat 

Length from the foremoſt perpendicular to 
timber Y 

Length from after perpendicular to tim⸗ 
ber 37 

Room and ſpace of the innders e 

Length of the ne deck from the aft part 

ol the ſtem 

Length of the forecallle from the fore part of 25 

che beak-head 

Length of round-houſe Seek from the aft part 

the ſtern 

Heights —Height of the gun or lower deck 
Row the upper edge of the keel to the 
under fide of the plank at dead flat 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at foremoſt perpendicular 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at after perpendicular - 

Height from the upper ſide of the gun-deck 
plank to the under fide of the upper oo. 
plank, all fore and aft . 


182 2 


186 


— 


4 
84 


From the 


I L D 1 N S. 


Height from the upper ſide of the 7" 
upper deck plank to the under fide Abaft 
of the greater deck plank 

Height to the under fide of forecaſtle Pant, 
aſore and abaſt 558 

Height from the upper fide of i) 
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6 Shi s. 
quarter-deck plank to the under 3 
fide of the round-houſe plank vive 
Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at foremoſt perpendicular 
Height of the 8. edge oſ the main wales 
at dead flat 
Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at aſter perpendicular _ 
Height of the lower edge of the channel, 
wales at foremoſt perpendicular - 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at dead flat 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at after perpendicular . - 
1 4 of the upper {ide of the Bag: tran- 
5m 
Height of the touch of the lower counter at 
the middle line - - 
Height of the touch of the upper counter at 
the middle line 
Height of the top timber hoe at the after 
part of the ſlern timber 
Breadihs.— Main wales in breadth From. 
lower to upper edge - 
Channel wales in breadth from lower to up- 
per edge - - 


Wait rail in wk - 
' Diſtance between the upper edge of the 


channel wales and the under edge of the 
"waiſt rail - 5 q 
Sheer rail in breath 1 


| Diſtance between the ſheer rail and the rail 
63 114 


"above from timber 1 3 to the ſtern 

Diſtance between the ſheer rail and the rail 
above from timber 7 to timber 11 - 

Diſtance between the ſheer rail and the rail 
above from timber 4 to the forepart of 
beak-head -, 

And the ſaid rail to 5 in breadth b 

Plank ſheer to be in thickneſs 

Centres of hemaſts. From the foremalt per- 
pendicular to the centre of the mainmaſt 
on the 3 | - - 

oremolt perpendicular to the cen- 

tre of the foremaſt on the gun- deck 

From the after perpendicular to the centre 
of the mizenmaſt on the gun-deck - 

S:tem.—The centre of the * of che ſtem 
abaft timber P 

Height of ditto from the pp * of che 

keel 

Stem- moulded | 

Foremoſt part of the head ae the perpen- 
dicular | 

Height of ditto _—_ the upper edge of the 
keel 


Stern 5e. —Aft part of che rabbet aſore the 
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water.—Load drag of 1 
a — the rabbet at the | 1 N the upyer edge ot the JE 
n e 
Ast part of p — et the rabbet at the Channels —Forem oval 
wing tranfom - 8 nel afore timber 1 0 
Stern · port fore and aſt on * keel *. 3 1 The channel to be in hs L — a 37 &f 2 
Ditto ſquare at the head 2 04 And in thickneſs at the outer ed —_ 
Counter. The touch of the lower countet I be dead eyes to be 12 in number and in 
«t the middlle ling, et all part of Ihe. D diameter 473 1 
ing tranſom | . | 7 6 Foremoſtend of the main channel afore time i 
Round aſt of the lower counter * I. 4 ber 9 © 10 
Round up of the lower counter © 9 The channel to be in length a — 380 
The touch of the upper counter at the middle And iu thickneſs at the outer edge — © 44 
line, abaft the aft 225 of the wing tran». The dead eyes to be 14 in number play in 5 
ſom 9 9 diameter 46 
Round aft of the upper counter - 1 3+ Foremoſt end of _ mizen-channe) abaft tim- 2 
Round up of the upper counter © 10 ber 27 2 4 
Aft part of the ſtern-· timber at the middle | The channel to be in length -. » 20 "vc 
line, at the height of the top timber line, And in thickneſs at the outer edge - 0 4 
abaſt the aft part of the wing tranſom 12 6 Thedeadeyes to be 7: in W in dia- | 
Round aft of the wing tranſom - o 6 meter 14 
A o 5 * 0 
Driuxxstoxs of the ſeveral Parts of the Bodies. 
- | — — r Timbers Names £ 
Fiore Body. — — — . 
1 E 963 998 ar mics 2 oh ng 
| L Fe. In, rt. In, rt, In. Ft, In, Ft. In, Ft. In. Ft. Ia. Ft. In. 
{Lower height of breadth - 22 6 z2 622 7 23 © |23 11 [25 7 [26 10 [28 8 
Upper height of breadth - 24 10 4 10 [24 10 |24 104/25 3426 4429 4429 © 
Height of the top-timber line 37 517 7138 0138 5 39 1139 10 40 440 9 
Height of the riſing line * - o oo 54/3 10 9 10118 6 | 4 
{Height of the cutting don 2 34 2 3/2 34 2 83 106 4 | k 
Main half breadth — 24 5424 $3124 45 24 OZz3 2520 2 [17 ©-[11 0 
op-timber half breadth - [20 11 0 10 [20 9 0 6 0 © |18. 9417 10 6 6 
Half breadth of the riſing - 18 718 416 54 2 915 7 . | 
| utſide F | 
[Length of the lower ws ſweeps [19 2 18 9 8 3 [19 3 |15 11 [14 1 fa 7 [12 '© 
Firſt diagonal line 7 9[+ 849. 77 15 33 8 
Second ditto - - 13 9 13 8313 4x12 1 0 37 134 6 |. 
Third ditto - - 20 0 19 11 [ig 217 7 [is 11118 33} 3 44 
Fourth ditto - - 23 4123. 44023 © 1 84018 11 14 8411 5 |-6 © 
[Fifth ditto * = - 24 8 24 824 4524 $2j2Þ 2517 21 |13 83] 7 11 
[Sixth ditto | - = 45 F | . , 
Seventh ditto 2 | 24 1424 144 © o (23 9/2 10 20 10418 63114 7 
* Riſing — 1 feet 10 = at rad — from which all the other eg. v. ww be * * 


9 
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Height up the ſide line — 5 


ys” 86 7 = „An * 2 9 W 18 Timbers Names. 
1 eee 
| Ft. m. rt. . m. pt. 18, In. t. fo. fbr. la Fe. In. (Pt, 
height-of breadth - 42 6 4 9 s Ooxj23 44/24 6 5 10126 9528 
| Up, 2 24 9 5 1 45 8126 gj27 1% 98 
Height of the top umber line 37 5 137 3 11 39 8 6.141 5 42 © 
Height of the cutting down =» 2 bY 2 $12 943 55 8 7 
Height of the riſing - % V1 o fro 14/7 ©: | | | 
Main half breadth © + . 24 44124 1 423 853/23 04021 70 N ; 
Half breadth of the ring 8 317 3x] 2 8 | 2 6 [Outfide | 
Top-timber half breadrh - 20 10 20 7 o 3 % 5 [18 2416 8 25 20115 o 
'opſides haf breadth - 19 7 8 4 |i9 ofts 10 f 14 [is 3 
Length of lower breadth ſweeps 19 2 119 1 16 0 [14 $5112 59 10 7 4 8 
Firſt diagonal - — 7 87 7 6 71 914 7 2 40 | 1 8© 7 
Second ditto $5. 94S 13 $313 z 6 1 29 77 74 $$ gs 140611 
Third Jites - — 19 11419 151.6 6 14 2 1 $47 85 5 
Fourth ditto — 23 3 [23 1 11 0 3 18 415 311 418 74 
Fifth ditto — - 24 7 124 23 G6z]22 3120 63118 2414 4'31 59 
Sixth ditto - | | ; 18 8416 O 11 
Seventh ditte e e e 3 9x23 © |2i 820 © 18 11 ) 
Diao Lives for both the Fort and ArrEx Bopiis. 
* Names of the Diagonal Lines 75 
ö | Foe and After Bodies. 12323 — — tetdooomo hon 
| 1 ; | 
Ws — — — — — E Foo .. | 2 Re 
1 2 In, Ft. . In. Ft. la. Ft. In. Ft, In. Ft. In. 
ei ght up middle line - 11111 411 420 8 2 4.2 | 
| Diſtance from the middle line on the baſe line | 4 89 1 15 85 | . 
3 1 lo 6 li onthe 8 


W A = we — 
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I. Of the Sheer Draught or Plane of Elevation. 


Draw a ſtraight line (fig. 33.) to repreſent the up- 
per edge of the keel, ere a perpendicular on that end 
to the right, and from thence ſet off 182 feet, the length 
on the gun deck, and there erect another perpengicular ; 
that to the right is called the /foremo/? perpendicular, and 
the other the after one: upon theſe two perpendictlars 
all the formoſt and aftermoft heights muſt be ſet off, 
which are expreſſed in the dimenſions. | 

Then ſet off the diſtance of the main frame or dead 
flat fi om the foremoſt perpendicular, and at that place 
erect a third perpendicular, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
by the character S. From dead flat the room and 
ſpace of all the timbers mutt be fet off; but it will on- 


ly be neceffary to ert a perpendicular at every frame 


timber; which in the fore body are called dead fat, A, 
©, E, &c. and in the after body (2), 1, 3, 5, &c. : 
henee the diſtance betweenthe frame perpendie will 


de double the room and ſpace expreſſed in the dimen» 
tons. Then ſet off the heights of the gun deck afore 
at midthip or dead flat, and abaft from the upper fide 
of the keel; and a curve deſcribed through theſe three 
Points will be the upper fide of the gun-deck. Set off 
the thickneſs of the gun-deck plank below that; and 
0 parallel. to the former, the 


advther curve being 


— 


gun-deck will then be defcribed at the middle line of 
the {ſheer plan. 

The centre of the ſtem is then to be laid down by 
means of the table of dimenſions ; from which centre, 
with an extent equal tp the neareſt diſtance of the upper 
edge of the keel, deſcribe a circle upwards ;. deſcribe . 
alſo another eircle as much without the former as the 
em is moulded. Then ſet off the height of the head 
of the ſtem, with the diſtance afore the perpendicular, 
and there make a point; and within that ſet off the 
moulding of the Rem, and there make another point: 
from this laſt mentioned point let a line paſs dowfwards, 
interſecting the perpendicular at the height of the gun- 
deck, and breaking in fair with the inner circle, and 
the aſter part of the ſtern is drawn. Draw another line 
from the foremoſt point downwards, parallel to the for- 
mer, and breaking in fair with the outer circle ; then 
the whole tem will be formed, except the after or low-. 
er end, which cannot be determined till hereafter. 

The ſtern-· poſt muſt be next formed. Set off on the 
upper edge of the keel a ſpot for the aft part of the 
rabbet taken from the dimenſions, and from that for- 
ward ſet off another point at the diſtance of the thick- 
neſs of the plank of the bottom, which is 4+ inches ; 
and from this laſt meationed point draw a line upwaris. 
interſecting the perpendiculars at the height of the ow 

2» 


. * — 
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deck ; then ſet up the perpendicular the height of the wing tranſom, and draw another horizontal line in pen- A 


wing tranſom, and draw a level line, and Where that cit: then tate the round aft of the wing tranſom; ane tone? the 
line interſects, the line firſt drawn will be the aft_ſide_of ſet it forward on the upper line from the paint repre 


the Con. the wing tranſom ; on the upper part of the middle line ſenting the aft ſide of the wing tranſom 5 ſquare it down 


iiruQion of {et off from that place the diſtance of 


\s 


the aft ſide of the to the lower line, and the interſection will be 


Ships. ſtern · poſt; ſet off alſo the diſtance of the after part from, of the wing tranſom ; then a curve, ſimilar to that at 


the rabbet on the upper edge of the keel, and a line the middle line, being drawn. from the touch 
drawn through theſe two points will be the aft fide of wing tranſom to the touch of the lower counter at the. 
the. poſt. A line drawn parallel to the firſt drawn line fide, will be the lower counter at the fide. - Dram a 
at the diſtance of 4 inches, the thickneſs of the plank. line from the: u 
on the bottom, will be the aft fide of the rabbet: and 


hence the ſtera-polt is deſcribed, except the head, which 


will be determined afterwards. = —- . 


From the dimenſions. take the ſeveral herghts of the 


upper- deck above the gun - deck, afore, at midſhip, and 


abaſt, and ſet them off accordingly; through theſe 
paints deſcribe a curve, which will he che under fide of 
the upper deck : deſcribe alſo another curve parallel 
thereto, at the diſtance of the thickneſs of the plank, 


and the upper deck will be then repreſented: at the 
middle line of the {hi 


Set off the height 4 the lower counter, at the mid- 
dle line, from. the upper edge of the keel, and draw a 
horizontal line with a pencil; then on the pencil line 
ſet off the diſtance the touch of the lower counter is 
abaft the aſt fide of the wing tranſom: from this point 
to that where the fore part of the rabbet of the ſtern- 
poſt interſects the line drawn for the upper part of the 
wing tranſom, draw a curve at pleaſure, which curve 
will repreſent the lower counter at the middle line. 
The height of the upper counter is then to be ſet off 
from the upper edge of the keel, and à horizontal line 
is to be drawn as before, ſetting off the diſtance the 
touch of the upper counter is abaft the aft fide of the 
wing tranſom ; and a curve deſcribed from thence to 
the touch of the lower counter will form the upper 
counter at the middle line. 

Both counters being formed at the middle line, the up- 
per part of the flern timber above the counters is to be 
deſcribed as follows: On the level line drawn for the up- 
per ſide of the wing tranſom ſet off the diſtance of the 
aft fide. of the ſtern timber at the middle line from the 


aft ſide of the wing tranſom, at the height of the top- - 


timber line, and ere a perpendicular: then upon this 
perpendicular, from the upper edge of the keel, ſet off 
the height at the middle line of the top timber line at 
the after ſide of the ſtern timber; through this point 
draw a,ftraight line to the touch of the upper counter, 
and the upper part of the ſtern timber will be deſcribed. 

As the (tern rounds two ways, both up and aft, the 
ſtern timber at the ſide will conſequently alter from 
that at the middle line, and therefore remains to be re- 
preſented. Take the round up of the upper counter 
from the dimenſions, and ſet it below the touch at the 
middle, and with a pencil draw a level line ; take alſo 
the round aft, and ſet it forward from the touch on the 
touch line, and ſquare it down to the pencil line laſt 


drawn, and the point of inteiſection will be the touch 


of the upper counter at the fide. ' In the ſame manner 
find the touch of the lower counter; and a curve, fi- 
milar to that at the middle line, being deſcribed from 
the one touch to the other, will form the upper counter 
at the ſide. f | | | 
Take the round up. of the wing tranſom, and ſet it 


off below the line before drawn for the height of the 


ſtern ümber at the ſide will be repreſented... But as the 
ſtraight line drawn for the upper part of the fide tim- 


ber ſhould not be parallel to that at the middle line, its per 


rake is therefore to be determined as follows 


Draw a line at pleaſure, on which ſet off abe breadth 
of the ſtern at the upper counter at the middle of this 
line ſet off the round aft cc 
through tius point, and the extremities of the ſtern de- 
"ſcribe a curve. Now. take the breadth of 
the top timber ling, and through. the point "Where that 
_ breadth will interſe& the curve for the round aft of the 


£ counter, then 


e fern at 


ſtert draw a line parallel to that Grſt drawn, and the di- 
ſtance from the line laſt drawn to the curveſat the mid- 
dle of the line is the diſtance that the fide 


o 


line. F : ' 
= The ſheer {© k r &eſeribied, which is dine by ſet⸗ 
ting off the heights afore, at midſhi 
a curve deſcribed through theſe three points will be the 
ſheer. But in order that the ſheer may {correſpond 
exactly with the dimenſions laid down, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to proceed as follows: The perpenditular repre- 


ſentirg timber dead flat being already drawn, ſet off 


from that the- diſtances of other frame timbers, 


- 


- which is double the room and ſpace, as the frames are 


only every other one; and erect perpendiculars, writing 
the name under each: then on each of theſe perpen- 
diculars ſet off the correſponding heights of the top- 
timber line taken from the table of dimenſions for con- 


ſtructing the bodies; and through theſe points a curve 5 
being deſcribed, will repreſent the ſheer of the ſhip or 


top timber line agreeable to the dimenſions. 


their curves. | e 
houſe may be drawn. Ihe decks being deſcribed re- 
preſenting their heights at the middle, it is then ne- 
ceſſary to repreſent them alſo at the ſide. For this 
purpoſe take the round of the decks from the dimen- 
ſions, and ſet them off below the lower line drawn for 
the middle, and a curve deſcribed both fore and aft, ob- 
ſerving to let it be rather quicker than the former, will 
be the repreſentation of the decks at the ſide. 
The ports come next under conſideration. In the 
placing of them due attention muſt be paid, ſo as to 
preſerve ſtrength; or that they ſhall be ſo diſpoſed as 
not to weaken the ſhip in the leaſt, which is often done 
by cutting off principal timbers, placing them in too 
large openings, having too ſhort-timbers by the fide of 
them, &c. Th 

ready drawn muſt be firſt conſulted, Then with a 
pencil draw two curves, for the lower and upper parts 


of the lower deck poſts, parallel to the line repreſent. 


ing the lower deck ; the diſtances of theſe lines mo 


r counter upwards, and the Whole 


is the « ber muſt. 
de from the middle line at che height of the top-timber 


The quarter. deck and forecaſtle are next to be de- 
ſeribed, which may be done by taking their reſpective 
heights and lengihs from the dimenſions, and deſeribing 

In the ſame mannet alſo, the round- 


e frames repreſented by the lines al- 
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Bock 1. 


Applice-+ the deck are to by taken from the dimenſions, obſer- 
„edel he ving, however, to add to theſe heights the thickneſs of 


foregoing 
Nules to 
the Con- 


8 u 1 r. v 


the deck, as the deck line at the fide repreſents the 


under part of the deck. 


\ ſtruction of The. foremoſt port is then to be deſcribed, ob- 


Ships. ſer vin 


to place it as far aft as to give ſufficient 


2 room tor the manger ; the moſt convenient place will 


: 


therefore be to put it between the frames R and T, 


and equally diſtant from each. It will then be placed 


in the moſt conſpicuous point of ſtrength, as it will 
have a long top-timber on the aft fide and a long fourth 
tuitock on the fore fide of it. The fecond port may be 


placed in like manner between the next two frames, 


have two 


which will be equally well ſituated for ſtrength as the 


tor mer; and by proceeding in this manner, the ports 


on the gun- deck may alſo be placed, takin 
frames between every two ports, 


care to 
fore and 


The upper deek ports are then to be deſcribed ; and 


in order to diſpoſe of them in the ſtrongeſt ſituation 


poſſible, they muſt be placed over the middle between 


the gun- deck ports, ſo that every frame in the ſhip will 


run up to the top of thefide, by their coming between 
@ gun and upper deck port; and every port will be 
between the frames, which will in a great meaſure con- 
tribute towards the ſtrength of the ſhip. With regard 
to the ports on the quarterdeck, it is not of ſuch ma- 
terial conſequence if they eut the head of the frame, as 


in placing them the fituation of the dead eyes mult be 


conſidered, placing a port where there is a vacancy be- 
tween the dead eyes large enough to admit of one; ob- 
ſerving always to place them as: nearly as poſſible at 
equal diſtances from each other; and where it happens 
that they do not fall in the wake of a frame, then that 

rame mult by all means be carried up to the top of the 


fade. 


The neceſfary length of the round-houſe being de- 
termined in the dirmenfions; it may be ſer off ; obſerving 
however, to let it be no longer than is juſt fufficent 
tor the neceſſary accommodations, as the ſhorter the 
round-houſe the works abaft may be kept lower, and a 
low ſnug ſtern is always accounted the handſomeſt. 
Then ſet off the round of the deck at the foremoſt end, 
below the line drawn; the deck at the fide may be de- 
ſcribed by another curve drawn quite aft. Now, from 
the point for the round of the deck to the ſtern timber, 
draw a curve parallel to the top-timber line, and that 
will be the extreme height of the top of the fide abaft, 
which height continues to range fair along to the fore- 
moſt end of the round-houſe, and at that place may 
have a fall about 14 inches, which may be turned off 


with a drift ſcroll At the fore part of the quarter- 


deck, the topſide may have a riſe of 14 inches, which 
may alſo be turned off with a ſeroll. But as the raiſing 
of the topſide only 14 inches at that place will not be 
ſafficient to unite with the heights abaft, it will there- 
fore be neceſſary to raiſe 14 inches more upon that, 
and break it off with a ſeroll inverted on the firſt ſcroll, 
and continue theſe two lines, parallel to the top*timber 
line, to the diſtance of about ſeven feet aft. At the 
ſoremoſt end of the round-houſe there is a break of 14 
inches already mentioned, and in order to make that 
part uniform with the breaks at the foremoſt end of the 
r-deck;- there muſt be ſer down 14 inches more 
below the former; land at theſes two heigtits continue two 
Vor- XVI, N 


- 


ort We! 


curves parallel to the top-timber line, from the aft part Applica - 
of the ſtern to the ends of the two curves already drawn tion of the 
at the foremolt end of the quarter-deck. If they ſhould ſoregoiry 


happen not to break in fair with them, they muſt be 
turned off with a round ; 
wore handſome, 


per edges of the rails. 

The height of the top ſide at the fore part of the ſlip 
muſt next be conſidered ; which, in order to give proper 
height for the forecaſtle, muſt have a riſe there of 14 
inches, the break being at the after end of the fore- 
caltle, and turned off as before. But as this part of 
the ſhip is ſtill conſiderably lower than the after part, it 
will be neceſſary to give anothet of eight inches upon 

e former, and turn it off with a feroll inverted, Hence 

is part of the ſhip will appear more uniform to the af- 
ter part | 

The finiſhing parts, namely the wales, tern, head, 
rails, &c. remain to be deſcribed. The wales may be 
firſt drawn; and as the ſtrength of the ſhip depends 
very much on the right placing of them, great care 
mult therefore be taken that they may be as little as 
poſſible wounded by the lower deck ports, and ſo placed 
that the lower deck bolts ſhall bolt in them, and 
alſo that they come as near as poſſible on the broadet 
part of the ſhip. In the firſt place, therefore, the 
height of breadth lines muſt be choſen for our guide. 
Theſe heights of breadth are to be taken from the di- 
mentions, and ſet off on the reſpecti ve frames, and curves 
drawn through thefe points will be the upper and lower 
heights of the breadth lines. The height of the wales 
may now be determined z which in general is in ſuch a 
manner chat the upper height of breadth line comes 
about {ix inches below their upper edge, and the wales 
are then placed right upon the breadth lines. Take the 
heights' and breadths of the wales afore,. at midſhips, 
and abaft from the table of dimenfions ; draw curves 
through the points thus found, and the wales will be 
repreſented. FETs 

The channel wales are then to be deſcribed. They 
are principally intended to ſtrengthen the top fide, and 
mutt be placed between the lower and upper deck ports; 
and the lower edge of chem at midſhips ſhould be placed 
as low as poſlible, in order to prevent them from being 
cut by the upper deck ports afore and abaft. Take their 
heights and breadths from the dimenſions ; lay them 
off, and deferibe curves through the correſponding 
points, and the channel wales will be repreſented. 

Lay off the dimenſions of the waſte rail found in the 
table ; and through the points draw a line parallel to 
the top-timber line all fore and aft. This rail terminates 
the lower part of the paint work in the top fide, as all 
the work above this rail is generally painted, and the 
work of the top ſide below it payed with a varniſh, ex- 
cept the main wales, which are always payed with 

itch; 
1 Take the draught of water from the dimenſions, and 
draw the load water-line, which is always done in green. 
Divide the diſtance between the load water-line and the 
upper edge of the keel into five equal parts, and through 
theſe points draw four more water-lines 

Ser off the centres of the maſts. on the gun-deck ; 


their rake may likewiſe be taken from the dimenſions. 
Set off alſo the centre of the bowſprit, letting it be 


tour 


but to make them appear pryaion of 
the lower line may be turned off with a Ships. 
ſcroll, Theſe lines being drawn will repreſent the up. wn 


4 


204 S H IT- BUI ID Ii %%% a 
Applica- four feet from the deck at the after part of the ſtem, the fore part ef the ſtem, aud eredꝭ a perpendicular, whicki Applies 
oo of the which will give ſufficient height for a light and airy fi- will ke the utmoſt limirs of the f gure forward: then take tan of the 
8 grre. FR the breadth of the figure from the proportions, which is *Winx 
the Bae Draw the koight-heads ſo as to be ſufficiently high four feet four inches, and ſet it off forward ; and another — \\ 
{'rution of above the bowſprit to admit ef a chock between them perpendicular being drawn will ſhew the utmoſt extent of ust ion of 
Ships. for the better ſecurity of the bowſprit. The timber the hair bracket forward, or aſt part of the figure, Then Ships. 

— heads may alſo be drawn above the furecaſtle, obſerving draw the lower cheek, letting the u per edge be well with = 
to place the moſt conveaienttfor the timbers of the frame, rhe upper edge of the main wales, and the after end 
bony thoſe which come over the upper deck ports, as ranging well with the beak-head line ; ſet of the depth of 

| they! may be allowed long enough to form handſome it on the-ſtemz which is about 1x inches, and let's curved 

heads. There fhould be one placed abaſt thg c. line paſs from the after end through the point on the 

ro which the foremoſt block is to be boli ſem, and to break in fair with the jcular firſt 

may be two ports on the forecaſtle form drawn for the length of the bead, the fore part of the 

and placed where it is moſt convenienf curve will then repreſent the poſition of the figure. 

eyes. | 9 The upper cheek may be next drawn; bun e 
| Deſcribe the channels, taking their know the exact place eee P 
chickneſſes from the dimenſions, and pl Nee main rail muſt firſ be fer-pif 00.4 a Bak 4 q 
* with the lower Bail. The 8253 of which may keator | 


- -edpes well 
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r that 
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the length of dhe r 
theſe ſtratght h 
.centre of each 


prevent the ſhipꝰ N 
may be hoiſted on NA. 
will therefore be at timber 
them may be regula be. 
ports, The cheſt-tree nay wt 
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be placed at a proper C£ Lance N the foren M haſate dy Ich. 
the conveniency of hauling home l fort the after end, fe c thi fize 
may therefore be drawn be; de df -rrmber-4C, 4 icad--o8-the-rail- daft Thi Fend Deal 165 * 
from the top pf the fte wa was; ge o vicul * N the arch bf a circle 
the channel walks ; RnUers I Jar perf 10 N r widhthe lower 
top of the fic per els | Ih4a the, d Melo nothef from the 

main wales, As he pur with the u 


Hutſide of the plan 4 
Jenting the wales, &&/ihe 
them, 


dlexving! w continue 
e with the tim- 


and five inches deep, and continued from 
{ide down to the middle of the main wales. 


Draw the ſteps on the Bd 1 ff | 
part of the main drift (Placy 1 
as the diſtance between the ugpD⁰αννν x deck ports muſt be A may be up 8 es 
will admit of. 'Tley may be abou ind afune ick ahd heel of the. bl figure, which has not yet 


tal line, upon which fer gf bers part of ine Ter auf me , eta 
which may be 74 feet abaft the fore part of the ſtem, and nate t air-bracket : then, by conti- 
from thence ſquare a line up to the forecaſtle deck; nuing the fame perpendicular from the upper part of 
which line will repreſent the aft part of the beak - head; the lower deck to the under part of the main rail, the 


and will likewiſe terminate the foremoſt end of the fore- fore ſide of the foremoſt head timber will be ibed 

caſtle. The length of the bead may now be determined, and by ſetting off its thicknels aſt, the . N 

whieh-by the proportions will be found to be 15 feet ſix be drawn, The middle head timber may be ſpaced be- 
| inches from the fore part of the lem. Set it off from tween the two former ones; and there may alſo be one 
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Book I. 
timber: placed abaft the ſtem, at a diſtance from the 
tion of the ſtem, equal to that between the others, and the lower | 
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foregoing end of it may ſtep on the upper edge of the lower 


Rules to il, : 
— 2 of To deſcribe the middle and lower rails, divide the 
Ships. diſtance between the lower part of the main rail and 


de upper part of the upper cheek equally at every head 


timber ;; and curves being deſcribed through theſe points 
will form the middle and lower rails. The after end of 
the lower rail moſt terminate at the aſter edge of the 
after head timber. 

The cat-head ought to be repreſented in ſuch a man- 

ner as to come againſt the aft ſide of the head of the main 
rail, to rake forward four inches in a foot, and to ſteeve 
up 34 inches in a foot, and about one foot fix inches 
ſquare. The lower part of it comes on the plank of the 
deck at the fide, and the ſupporter under it muſt form a 
fair curve to break in with the after end of the middle 
rail. 
Ihe hawſe holes muſt come between the cheeks, which 
is the moſt convenient place for them ; but their place 
fore and aft cannot be exaRly determined until they are 
laid down in the half-breadch plan. 

The knee of the head is to project from the breaſt of 
the figure about two inches; and particular care mult be 
taken that in forming it downwards it be not too full, as 
it is then hable to rub the cable very much: it may there- 
fore haveno more ſubſtance under the lower cheek at the 
heel of the figure than is juſt ſufficient to admit of the 
bobſtay holes, and may be 35 feet diſtant from the tem 
at the load water-line, making it run in an agreeable ſer- 

tine line from the breaſt down to the third water 
ine, where it may be 14 feet from the ſtem. By con- 
Fs. the ſame line downwards, keeping it more di- 
ſtant from the tem as it comes down, the gripe will be 
formed. The lower part of it muſt break in fair with 
the under part of the falſe keel ; and the breadth of the 
gripe at the broadeſt place will be found by the 
roportions to be 4 feet. As the aft part of the gripe 
15 terminated by the fore foot, or foremoſt end the 
keel, it will now be proper to finiſh that part as fol- 
lows: From the line repreſenting the upper edge of the 
keel ſet down the depth of the keel, through which 
draw a line ＋ to the former, and it will be the 
lower edge of the keel. From that point, where the 
aft ſide of the ſtem is diſtant from the upper edge of 
the keel by a quantity equal to the breadth of the keel 
at midſhips, ere& a perpendicular, which will limit 
the foremoſt end of the keel ; and the after or lower 
end of the ſtem may be repreſented by ſetting off the 
length of the ſcarf from the foremoſt end of the keel, 
which may be ſix feet, Set down from the line repre- 
ſenting the lower edge of the keel the thickneſs of 
the falſe keel, which is ſeven inches; and a line drawn 
through that point parallel to the lower edge of the 
keel will be the under edge of the falſe keel, the fore- 
molt end of which may be three inches afore the fore- 


moſ} end of the main keel, 


The head being now finiſhed, proceed next to the 
ern, the ſide and middle timbers of which are already 
drawn. From the ſide timber ſet off forward 14 feet, 
the length of gallery, and draw a pencil line parallel to 
the ſide timber; draw alſo a line to interſect the touch 
of the upper counter at the fide, producing it forwards 
el to the ſheer as far as the pencil line firſt drawn; 


* 


a... 


Ii. 


lery rim. From which ſet down eight inches, the 
breadth of the gallery rail, and draw the lower edge 
of the rail. At the diſtance of eight inches from the 


and this line will repreſent the upper edge of the gal- Applica- 
tion of the 
foregoing 
Rules to 
the Con- 


fore ſide of the ſide timber draw a line parallel thereto ; gruction cf 


and from the point of interlection of this line with the 
upper edge of the gallery rim, draw a curve to the 
middle timber parallel to the touches of the upper coun- 
ter, which line will repreſent the upper edge of the vp- 
per counter rail as it appears on the ſheer draught. 
The lower edge of this rail may be formed by ſetting 
off its depth from the upper edge. In the ſame man- 
ner the lower counter rail may be deſcribed : then take 
the diſtance between that and the upper counter rail, 
and ſet it off below the rim rail; and hence the rail 
that comes to the lower ſtool may be drawn, keeping 
it parallel to the rim rail. Underneath that, the lower 
finiſhing may be formed, making it as light and agree- 
able as poiſible. 

Set off from the middle timber on the end of the 
quarter-deck the projection of the balcony, which may 
be about 2 feet, and draw a line with a pencil parallel 
to the middle timber. On this line ſet off a point 14 
inches below the under ſide of the quarter-deck, fron, 
which draw a-curve to the ſide timber parallel to the 
upper counter rail, which curve will repreſeat the lower 
fide of the foot ſpace rail of the balcony as it appears 
in the ſheer draught. 

Take the diſtance between the point of interſection 
of the upper edge of the upper counter with the mid- 
dle line, and the point of interſection of the under ſide 
of the foot ſpace rail with the middle line, which ſer 
up on a e eee from the upper edge of the rim 
rail at the foremoſt end. Through chis point draw a 
line parallel to the rim rail to interſect the lower part 
of the foot ſpace rail, and this line will repreſent the 
lower edge of the rail that comes to the middle ſtool, 
and will anſwer to the foot ſpace rail. Then between 
this line and the rim rail three lights or ſaſhes may be 
drawn, having a muntin or pillar between each light cf 
about 14 inches broad, and the lower gallery will be 
finiſhed. Set off the depth of the middle ſtool rail 
above the line already drawn for the lower edge, and the 


upper edge may be drawa. Then ſet off the ſame. 


depth above the curve drawn for the lower edge of the 
foot ſpace rail, and the upper edge of that rail may then 
be drawn. 
The quarter-piece muſt be next deſcribed, the heel 
of which muſt ſtep on the after end of the middle 
ſtool. Draw a line with a pencil parallel to the middle 
timber, and at a diſtance therefrom, equal to the pro- 
jection of the balcony. Upon this line ſet up from 
the round houfe deck the height of the upper part of 
the ſtern or taff rail, which may be four ſeet above the 
deck. At that height draw with a pencil a horizon - 
tal line, and from its interſection with the line fart 
drawn deſcribe a curve to the middle ſtool rail, obſerving 
to make the lower part of this curve run nearly parallel 
to the fide timber, and the lower part about threz 
inches abaſt the fide timber; and this curve will repre- 
ſent the aft fide of the quarter-piece at the outſide. 
There ſet off the thickne(s of the quarter-piece,. which 
is one foot fix inches, afore the curve already drawn 
and another curve being deſcribed parallel to it from the 
lower part to the top cf the ſheer, and the quarter - piece 
l 390 2 at 
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at the cutſide will be repreſented. On the horizontal 


line drawn for the upper part of the taff. rail ſet off 
forward the thickneſs of the taff. rail, which is one foot; 
then draw a curve down to the head of the quarter- 


of piece parallel to the firit, and that part of the taff. rail 


will be deſcribed. Inſtead of a fair curve, it is cultom- 
ary to form the upper part of the taff. rail with one or 
two breaks, and their curves inverted. Either way may, 
however, be uſed according to fancy, 

Set cf the depth of the taff-rail, which may be about 
31 feet, on the line drawn for the projection; from the 
upper part, and from this point, deſcribe a curve as low 
as the heel of the quarter-piece, and about five inches 
abaſt it at that placez obſerving to make it run nearly 
parallel to the after edge of the quarter · piece ; and the 
after part of the quarter-piece, which comes nearelt to 
the ſide, will be repreſented, | 

Set up on the line drawn for the projeQion of the 
balcony the height of the upper part of the balcony 
or breaſt rail, which is 34 feet from the deck; ſet off 
the thickneſs of the rail below that, and defcribe the 
balcony, keeping it 3 to the foot ſpace rail, and 
terminating it at the line drawn for the after part of the 
quarter - piece neareſt the ſide; and the whole balcony 
will then be repreſented. 

The upper gallery is then to be deſcribed. In order 
to this, its length muſt be determined, which may be 
11 feet, Set off this diſtance from the ſide timber 
forward with the ſheer 3 and at this point draw a line 
parallel to the ſide timber, which line will repreſent the 
fore part of the gallery. Then take the diſtance be- 
tween the upper-part of the foot ſpace rail and the up- 
per part of the breaſt rail on a perpendicular, and ſet 
it off on a perpendicular from the upper part of the 
middle ſtool rail on the line drawn for the fore part of 
the gallery, from which to the fore part of the quarter 
piece draw a ſtraight line parallel to the rail below, 
which line will be the upper edge of the upper rim rail; 
and its thickneſs being ſet off, the lower edge may alſo 
be drawn. From the upper edge of-that rail ſet up an 
extent equal to the diſtance between the lower rim rail 
and middle ſtool rail, and deſcribe the upper ſtool rail, 
the after end of which will be determined by the quar- 
ver piece, and the fore end by the line for the length 
of the gallery. There may be three ſaſhes drawn be- 
1ween theſe two rails as before; and hence the upper 
gallery will be formed. | 

The upper finiſhing ſhould be next drawn, the length 
of which may be 1+ foot leſs than the upper gallery. 
Draw a line parallel to the rake of the (tern for the 
tore end of it, and let the upper part of the top fide 
be the upper part of the upper rail, from which ſer 
down three inches for the thickneſs of the rail, and de- 
ſeribe it. Deſcribe alſo another rail of the ſame length 
nad thickneſs as the former, and eight inches below; 
trom the end of which a ſerpentine line may be drawn 
down to the upper ſtool rail, and the upper finiſhing 
will be completed. | 

The tern being now finiſhed, the rudder only remains 
to be drawn. The breadth of the rudder at the lower 
part is to be determined from the proportions, and ſet 
off from the line repreſenting the aſt part of the tern 
polt ; which line alſo repreſents the fore part of the rud- 
der. Then determine on the lower hance, letting it be 
no higher than is juſt ſufficient, which may be about 
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one foot above the load water · line, and fet off its breadth 
at that place taken from the ions. Theo u line 
drawn trom thenee to the breadth fer off at- the lower 
part will be the aft fide of the rudder below the lower 
hance, There may alſo be another hance abo tlie 
height of the lower deck. The ufe of theſe breaks or 
hances is to reduce the breadth as it rifes wward the 
head. The ait part may be dran above the lower 
hance, the break at the lower hance bei 
inches, and the break at the upper hance 
The back may be then drawn, It is of elm; about 


5 1 . / — 


. 
tlon of the 
foregoing * 
Rulles to 


.the Con- 


ſeruction of 


about den 
inches.— 


tour inches thick on the aft part. Ihat thickueſk be- 
ing ſet off, and a line drawn from the lower hauce to 


the lower end, will reprefent the back. The head of 
the rudder ſhould be as high as to receive a tiller above 


the upper deck. Therefore ſet off the ſine of the head 


above the upper deck, and draw a line from thence: to 


the break at the upper hance, and the aft part of e 


rudder will be repreſented all the way vp, The beard- 
ing ſhould be drawn, by ſettin the breadth of it 
at the keel from the fore fide of che rudder, which may 
be nine inches. 
the wing tranſom, which may be afoot, Then a line 
being drawn through theſe two points, from the lower 


Set off alſo the breadth at the bead of 


part of the rudder to about a foot above the wing tran- 


tom, and the bearding will be repreſented. As the 
ing is a very nice pornt, and the working of the rudder 


ard- 


e very much upon it, it ſhould always be very 
ar 


particul 


y conſidered, It has been cuſtomary to beard 


the rudder to a ſharp edge at the middle line, by which 


the main piece is reduced more than neceſſary, The 
rudder ſhould, however, be bearded from the fide of 
the pintles, and the fore fide made to the form of the 
pintles. | $$ | 

The pintles and braces may next be drawn. In order 
to which determine the place of the upper one, which 
mult be ſo diſpoſed that the ſtraps ſhall come round the 
head of the ſtandard, which is againſt the head of the 
ſtern-· poſt on the gun-deck, and meet at the middle 
line. By this means there is double ſecurity both to 
the brace and ſtandard, To obtain thoſe advantages, 
it mult therefore be placed about four inches above the 


wing tranſom ; the ſecond muſt be placed juſt below the 


gun-deck fo as to bolt in the middle of the deck tran- 


tom, and the reſt may be ſpaced equally between the 


lower one, which may be about fix inches above the 
upper edge of the keel. The number of them are ge- 
nerally ſeven pair upon this claſs of ſhips ; but the num- 
ber may be regulated by the diſtance between the ſecond 
and upper one, making the diſtance between the reſt 
nearly the ſame. The length of all the braces will be 
tound by ſetting off the length of the lower one, which 
may be eigbt . afore the back of the ſtern-poſt, and 
alſo the length of the third, which is tour feet and a half 


afore the back of the ſtern · poſt; and a line drawn from 
the one extremity to the other will limit the interme- 
diate ones, as will appear on the ſheer draught. The- 


braces will ſeem te diminiſh in length very much as 
they go up; but when meaſured or viewed on the 
ſhape of the body, tkey will all be nearly of an equal 
length. The length of the ſtraps of the pintles which. 
come upon the rudder may all be within four inches of 
the aft fide of the rudder ; and the rudder being a flat 
ſurface, they will appear of the proper lengths. _ 


II. Of the half-breadth and body plans, ——— The half- 


breadth 


= breadth plan muſt be firſt drawn, Then produce the points lines are to be drawn parallel to the baſe, and Applica- 


tion of the lower edge of the keel both ways, and let it alſo re- 
iet --preſent the middle line of the balf-breadth plan. Pro- 
ook Auer all the frames downwards, and alſo the fore and at- 
22 of der perpendiculars. Then from the place in the ſheer- 


Ships. - plan, where the height of breadth-lines interſect the 


= ftem, ſquare down to the middle line the fore and aft 


mt of the rabbet and the fore part of the ſtem. 
= F from the dimenfions what the tem is fided at that 
e, and fet of half of it from the middle line in the 
alf breadth plan, through which draw a line parallel 
* to the middle Bne through the three lines ſquared down, 
and the balf-breadth ot the ſtem will be repreſented in 
the haf-breadth plan. Take the thickneſs of the plank 
of the bottom, which is 44 inches, and deſcribe the rab- 
bet of the ſtem in the half-breadth plan. 
From the points of interſection of the height of 
| breadth lines with the counter timber at the fide, and 
with the counter timber at the middle line, draw lines 
perpendicular to the middle line of the half- breadth 
4 plan, from which ſet off the half breadth of the coun- 
ter on the line firſt drawn ; and from this point to the 
interſection of the line laſt drawn, with the middle line 
draw a curve, and the half breadth of the counter will 
be reprefented at the height of breadth, which will be 
the broadelt part of the ſtern. 33 
Take the main half breadth of timber dead flat from 
che dimenſions, and lay it off from the middle line on 
dead flat in the balf-breadth plan. Take alſo from the 
dimenſions the main half breadth of every timber, and 
ſet off each from the middle line on the correſponding 
timbers in the half-breadth plain. Then a curve drawn 
from the end of the line repreſenting the half breadth 
of the counter though all the points, ſet off on the tim- 
bers, and terminating at the aft part of the ſtern, will 
de the maln half breadth line. Take from the dimen- 
ſions the top-timber half-breadth, and deſcribe the top- 
timber half-breadth line in the half-breadth plan, in 
the ſame manner as the main half-breadth line. | 
Fake from the dimenſions the half breadth of the ri- 
ſing, and ſet it off from the middle line on the corre- 
ſponding timbers in the half-breadth plan, . 
where Bs word outfide, is expreſſed. in the tables, the 
half breadth for that timber muſt be ſet off above or 
on the outſide of rhe middle line. Then a curve drawn 
through theſe points will be the half breadth of riſing 
in the balf-breadth plan. | | 
It will now be neceſſary to proceed to the body plan. 
Plate Draw a horizontal line (fig. 35.), which is called the 
ECCCLXIl. pf line, from the right hand extremity of which erect 
a perpendicular. en ſet off on the baſe line the 
main half-breadth at dead flat, and erect another 
pendicular, and from that ſet off the half breadth 
again, and erect a third perpendicular. Ibe firſt per- 
pendicular, as already obſerved, is called the fide line 
of the fore body ; the ſecond the middle line ; and the 
third the fide line of the after body. x 
Take from the dimenſions the heights of the diago- 
nals up. the middle line, and ſet them from the baſe up 
the middle line in the body plan. Take alſo their diſtan- 
ces from the middle line on the baſe, and ſet them off. 
Set off alſo their heights up the ſide lines, and draw the 
diagonals. Then take from the ſheer plan the heights 
ok the lower height of breadth line, and ſet them off 
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terminating at the ſide lines. In like manner proceed 1 n 
with the upper height of breadth line. "> 

The riſing is next to be ſet off on the body plan; it the Con- 
mult, however, be firſt deſcribed in the ſheer plan: ſtruction of 
Take, therefore, the heights from the dimenſions, and Ships. 
ſet them off on the correſpending timbers in the ſheer 
plan, and a curve deſcribed through theſe points will 


be the riſing line in the ſheer plan. Then take from 


the dimenſions the riſin heiglits of dead flat, Set it 


off in the body plan, and draw a horozontal line. Now 
take all the riſing heights trom the ſheer plan, and ſet 
them off in the body plan from the line drawn for the 
riling beight of dead flat, and draw horizontal line; 
through theſe points. Take from the half-breadth 


plan the halt-breadths of the riſing, and ſet them off 


from the middle line in the body plan, and the centres 
of the floor ſweeps of the correſponding timbers will 
be obtained. 

From the half-breadth plan take the main half- 
breadth lines, and ſet them off from the middle line in 
the body plan on the correſponding lines before drawn 
for the lower height of breadth; and from the extre- 


mities of theſe lines ſet off towards the middle line the 


m_—_ of the lower breadth ſweeps reſpectively. 

ake from the dimenſions the diſtance of each frame 
from the middle line on the diagonals, and ſet them off 
from the middle line on their reſpeQive diagonal lines. 
Now theſe diſtances being ſet off, and the lower breadth 
and floor ſweeps deſcribed, the ſhape of the frames 
below the breadth line may eaſily be drawn as follows: 
Place one point of a compaſs in the diſtance ſet off for 
the length of the lower breadth ſweep, and extend the 
other to the ,point which terminates the breadth, and 
deſcribe an arch of a circle downwards, which will in- 
terſect the points ſet off on the upper diagonal lines, 
letting it paſs as low as convenient. Then fix dne point 
of the compaſſes in the centre of the floor fweep, and 
extend the other to the point ſet off on the fourth dia- 
gonal, which is the floor head ; and deſcribe a circle to 
interſect as many of the points ſet off on the diagonals 
as it will. Then draw a curve from the back of the 
lower breadth ſweep, through the points on the diago- 
nals, to the back of the hap Deſcribe alſo . 
another curve from the back of the floor-ſweep through 
the points on the lower diagonals, and terminating at 


the upper part of the rabbet of the keel, and that part < 


of the frame below the breadth will be formed, In like 
manner deſcribe the other frames, 

Through the extremities of the frames at the lower 
keight of breadth draw lines parallel to the middle 


Ine, and terminating at the upper height of breadth 


line and from thence ſet off the upper breadth {ſweeps ; 
now fix one point of the compals in the centre of the 
upper breadth ſweeps ſucceſſively, and the other point 
to the extremities of the frames, and deſcribe circles 
upwards. Tben from the ſheer plan take off the 
heights of the top-timber lines, and ſet them off in 
the budy plan, drawing horizontal lines; upon which 
ſet off the top · timber half-breadths taken ſrom the 
correſponding timbers in the halft-breadth plan; and by 


deſcribing curves from the back of the upper breadth 


ſweeps through the points ſet off on the ſeventh or up · 
per diagonal; and interſecting the top timber half- 


upon the middle line in the body plan; through thelc breadths, the timbers. will then be formed from the 


0 keel 


| 


tion of the timbers may be determined by ta 
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keel to the top of the fide. The u end of the 
ing the ſeveral 

de above the 
above the top- 


heights of the upper part of the to 
top-timber line, and ſetting them 0 


ſtruction of timber line on the correſponding timbers in the body 
Ships. plan. 
— —xabbet of the keel as follows: With an extent of 4+ 


The lower parts of the timbers are ended at the 


inches, the thickneſs of the bottom, and cne leg of 
the compaſſes at the place where the line for the thick- 
neſs of the keel interſects the baſe line; with the other 
leg deſcribe an arch to interſect the keel line and the 
baſe. Then fix one point at the iuterſection of the 
arch and keel, and from the point of interſetion of the 
keel and baſe deſcribe another arch to interſect the for- 
mer. Then from the interſection of theſe arches 
draw one ſtraight line to the interſection of the keel 
and baſe, and another to the interſection of the lower 
arch and the keel, and the rabbet of the keel will be 
deſcribed at the main frame. All the timbers in the 
middle part of the ſhip which have no riſing terminate 
at the interſection of the upper edge of the rabbet with 
the baſe line ; but the lower part of the timbers, having 
a riſing, end in the centre of the rabbet, that is, where 
the two circles interſect. Thoſe timbers which are near 
the after end of the keel muſt be ended by ſetting off 
the half-breadth of the keel at the port in the Fall. 
breadth plan, and deſcribe the tapering of the keel. 
Then at the correſponding timbers take off the half- 
breadth of the keel ; ſet it off in the body plan, and 
deſcribe the rabbet as before, letting every timber end 
where the two circles for its reſpective rabbet interſect. 
To deſcribe the fide counter or ſtern timber, take 
he height of the wing tranſom, the lower counter, u 
per counter, and top-timber line at the fide ; from the 
theer plan transfer them to the body plan, and through 
theſe points draw horizontal lines. Divide the diſtance 
between the wing tranſom and lower counter into three 
equal parts, and through the two points of diviſion 
draw two horizontal lines. Draw alſo a horizontal line 
equidiſtant from the upper counter and the top-timber 
line in the ſheer plan, and transfer them to the body 
lan. 
f Now, from the point of interſection of the aft ſide 
of the itern timber at the fide, with the wing tranſom 
at the fide in the ſheer plan, draw a line perpendicular 
to the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Draw alſo 
rpendicular lines from the points where the upper and 
ower tranſoms touch the ſtern-poſt ; from the points of 
interſection of the ſtern timber with the two horizontal 
lines drawu between, and from the interſection of the ſtern 
timber with the horizontal line drawn between the upper 
counter and top-timber line. Then curves muſt be form- 
ed in the halt-breadth plan for the ſhape of the body at 
cach of theſe heights. In order to which, begin with 
the horizontal or Fevel line repreſenting the height of the 
wiig tranſom in the body plan. Lay a flip of paper 
to that line, and mark on it the middle line and the 
timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29; transfer the {lip to the 
half-breadth plan, placing the point marked on it for 
the middle line exactly on the middle in the half-breadth 
plan, and ſet off the half-breadths on the correſponding 
timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29, and deſcribe a curve 
through theſe points, and to interſe the perpendicular 
drawn from the ſheer plan. In like manner proceed 
with the horizontal lines at the heights of the coun- 
ters, between the lower counter and wing tranſom, 
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above the upper counter and top. timber line; and from Applica- 
the ho of the curve drawn in the ballbreadih tion of rhe 
plan, with the perpendicular lines drawn from the ſheer Teregeing 


plan, take the diſtances to the middle line, and hew 


es to 
Con- 


them off on the 8 lires in the body plan; ſtruction ot 


then a curve deſcribed through the ſeveral points thus 
The round-up of the wing tranſom, upper and lower 
counter, may be taken ſrom the ſheer. draught, and ſet 
off at the middle line above their reſpeQive level lines 
in the body plan, by which the round-up of each may 
be drawn. The round aft of the wing tranſom may 
alſo be taken from the ſheer plan, ſet off at the 
middle line, abaft the perpendicular for the wing tran- 
ſom in the half-breadih plan, whence the round aft of 
the wing tranſom may be deſcribed... _ ... 
The after body being now finiſhed, it remains to 
form the fore body ; but as the operation is. nearly the 
ſame in both, a. repetition is therefore unneceſſary, ex- 
cept in thoſe parts which require a different proceſs. 
The foremoſt timbers end on the ſtem, and. conſe- 


quently the method of. deſcribing the ending of them 


differs from that uſed for the timbers uſed. in the after 
body. Draw a line in the body plan. parallel. to the 
middle line, at a diſtance equal to the half of what 
the ſtem is ſided. In the. ſheer plan take the height 
of the point of interſeftion of the lower part of the 
rabbet of the ſtem with the timber which is required 
to be ended, and iet it off on the line before drawn in 
the body plan. Then take the extent between the 
points of interſeftion of the timber with the lower and 
upper ports of the rabbet, and with one leg of the 
compaſſes at the extremity of the diſtance laid off in the 
body plan deſcribe a circle, and the timbers may then 
paſs over the back of this circle, Now, by. ap lying 
a ſmall ſquare to the timber, and letting the back of it 


interſe& the point ſet off for the lower part of the rab- 
bet, the lower part of the rabbet and the ending of 


the timbers will be deſcribed. _ 
The fo: emolt timbers differ alſo very much at the 
head from thoſe in the after body: For lince the ſhip 


carries her breadth ſo far forward at the top-timber line, 


it therefore occaſions the two foremoſt frames to fall 
out at the head beyond the breadth, whence they are 


called Enuck/e timbers. They are thus deſcribed ; 
The height of the top-timber line being ſer off in the 


body plan, ſet off on it the top half breadth taken from 
the half-breadth plan, and at that place draw a perpendi- 
cular ; then from the ſheer plan take the height of the 


top of the ſide, and ſet it off on the perpendicular. in 


the body plan: Take alſo the breadth of the rail at 
the top-timber line in the ſheer plan, and ſet it off be- 


low the top-timber line at the perpendicular line in the 


body plan, and the ſtraight part of the knuckle timber 
to be drawn will be determined. Then from the laſt 
mentioned point ſet off deſcribe a curve through the 


points ' ſet off for the timber down to the upper 


breadth, and the whole knuckle timber. will be formed. 
It will hence Le ſeen that thoſe timbers forward will fall 
out beyond the main breadth'with a hollow, contrary 
to the reſt of the top ſide, which falls within the main 
breadth with a hollow. 1 75 | o 
The fore and after bodies being now formed, the wa- 
ter lines mult next be deſcribed in the halKf-breadth plan, 
in order to prove the fairneſs of the bodies, In this 
draught the water lines are all repreſented parallel to 
v th 


1 


Shi 
ſet off will be the repreſentative of the ſtern timber. 


„ 


„ 
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Ane the ket!; their heights may, therefore, be taken from and the faſhion-piece, which will be found to be nine, Applies- 
tion of the the ſheer plan, and transferred to the body plan, draw. namely, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34» 35, 36, and 37. Now tion of the 
foregoing ing horizontal lines, and the water lines will be repre- divide the diſtance between timber 28 and the faſhion- ſoregoing 


Rules to ſented in the body plan. In ſhips that draw more wa- plece on the middle line into 10 equal parts: Divide * "Ha 


2 er ter abaft than afore, the water lines will not be parallel alfo the correſponding portion of the main half breadth ſtruction ot 
A © tothe keel; in this caſe, the heights mult be taken at lines into the ſame number of equal parts; and ſtraight Ships. 
= — every timber in the ſheer plan, and ſet off on their cor- lines joining the correſponding points as the middle fine 


reſponding timbers in the body plan; and curves being with thoſe in the halſ-breadti.i line will repreſent the 

. deſcribed through the ſeveral points, will repreſent the cant timbers in the after body. * 
Water lines in the body plan. | Ie line drawn for the cant of the faſhion-piece re- 
Take the diſtance from the middle line to the points preſents the aft fide of it, which comes to the end of 
where the watet lines interſe& the different timbers in the tranſoms ; but in order to help the converſion with 
the body plan, and ſet them off on their correſponding regard to the lower tranſoms, there may be two more 
timbers in the half-breadth plan. From che points faſhion-pieces abaft the former ; therefore the foremoſt 
where the water lines in the ſheer plan interſect the faſhion-piece, or that which is already deſcribed in the 
0 aft part of the rabbet of the ſternpoſt draw perpendi- half-breadth plan, may only take the ends of the three 
. cilars to the middle line of the half-breadth plan, and upper tranſoms, which are, the wing, filling, and deck: 
upon theſe perpendiculars ſet off from the middle line the middle ifaſhion-piece may take the four next, and 
the half thickneſs of the ſterupoſt at its correſponding - the after faſhion-piece the lower ones: therefore ſer off in 
water line; which may be taken from the body plan, the half-breadth plan the ſiding of the middle and aſter 
by ſetting off the ſize of the poſt at the head and the faſhion-piece, which may be 13 inches each; then by 
keel, and drawing a line for the tapering of it; and drawing lines parallel to the foremoſt faſhion-piece, at 
where the line fo drawn interſects the water lines, that the aforeſaid diſtance from each other, the middle and 
will be the half thickneſs required: then take an extent after faſhion-piece will be repreſented in the half breadth 


in the compaſſes equal to the thickneſs of the plank, and plan. | 
fix one point where the half thickneſs of the poſt in- The faſhion-piece and tranſoms yet remain to be re- 


terſects the perpendicular, and with the other deſcribe preſented in the ſheer plan; in order to which, let the 
a circle, from the back of which the water lines may number of tranſoms be determined, which, for ſo large 
paſs through their reſpective points ſet off, and end at a buttock, may be ſeven below the deck tranſom : draw 
the fore part of the half breadth plan, preceeding in them with a pencil, beginning with the wing, the upper 
the ſame manner as with the after part, A line drawn fide of which is repreſented by a level line at its height; 
from the water line to the point ſet off for the half ſet off its ſiding below that, and draw a level line for 
thickneſs of the poſt will repreſent the aft part of the the lower edge. The filling tranſom follows; which 
rabbet of the poſt; and in like manner the rabbet of is merely for the purpoſe of filling the vacancy between 
the ſtem may be repreſented. The water lines being the under edge of the wing and the upper part of the 
all deſcribed, it will be ſeen if the body is fair; and if deck plank : it may therefore be repreſented by draw- 


N require any alteration, it ſhould be compli- 
with. | | 

- The cant timbers of the after body may next be de- 
ſcribed in the half-breadth plan; in order to which the 
cant of the faſbion-piece muſt tirſt be repreſented, Ha- 
ving therefore the round aft of the wing tranſom re- 
* in the half-breadth plan, and alfo the ſhape 
of à level line at the height of the wing tranſom ; then 
ſet off the "breadth of the wing tranſom at the end, 
which is one foot four inches, and that will be the place 
where. the head of the faſhion- piece will come: now to 
determine the cant of it, the ſhape of the body muſt be 
confidered ; as it muſt be canted in ſuch a manner as 
to preſerve as great a ſtraightneſs as is poſſible for the 
ſhape of the timber, by which means the timber will be 
much ſtronger than if it were crooked ; the cant muſt 
alſo be conſidered, in order to let the timber have as 
little bevelling as poſſible, Let, therefore, the heel of 
the timber be ſet off on the middle line, two feet afore 
timber 35; and then drawing a line from thence to the 
point ſet off on the level line for the wing tranſom, 
the cant of the faſhion-piece will be deſcribed, and will 
be found ſituated in the beſt manner poſſible to anſwer 
the before mentioned purpoſes. 8 * 
The cant of the faſhion- piece N 
cant of the other timbers may now be eaſily determi- 
ned. Let timber 29 be the foremoſt cant timber in the 
after body, and with a pencil draw timber 28; then 


ing two level lines for the upper and lower edge, lea- 
ving about two inches between the upper edge and lower 
edge of che wing tranſom, and four inches between the 
lower edge of the gun - deck plank ; then the deck tran- 
ſom muſt be governed by the gun-· deck, letting the un- 
der ſide of the gun deck plank repreſent the upper ſide 
of it, and ſetting off its ſiding below that; the under 
edge may alſo be drawn ; the tranſoms below the deck 
may all be ſided equally, which may be 11 inches; 
they muſt alſo have a ſufficient diſtance between to- 
admit the circulation of the air to preſerve them, which 
may be about three inches. | | 

The tranſoms being now drawn with a pencil, the fa- 
ſhion-piece muſt next be deſcribed in the ſheer plan, by 
which the length of the tranſoms as they appear in 
that plan will be determined. As the foremoſt faſhion- 
piece reaches above the upper tranſom, it may therefore 
be firſt deſcribed : in order to which, draw a ſufficient 
number of level lines in the ſheer plan ; or, as the water 
lines are level, draw therefore one line between the up- 
per water line and the wing tranſom, and one above 
the wing tranſom at the intended height of the head 
of the faſhion-piece, which may be about five ſeet: 
then take the height of theſe two level lines, and tranſ- 
fer them to the body plan; and take off two or three 
timbers and run them in the half - breadth plan, in the 
ſame manner as the water lines were done; then from 


the point where the line drawn for the cant of the fa-- 
obſerve how many frames there are between timber 28 ſhion-piece, in the half breadth plan, interſects the le - 
. 2 * f | 


vel. 
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vel line drawn for the head of the faſbien · piece, draw 


Again, from the interſection the 


the ſheer 
points wei 
Ihion- piece in the ſheer plan. ; 
middle and after faſhion-pieces may be deſcribed; ob- 
ſerviag to let the middle ane run up no higher than the 
under part of the deck tranſom, and the alter to the 
under {ide of the fourth tranſom under the deck. The 
tranſoras may now be drawn with ink, as. their lengths 
are limited by the falhĩon · pieces. 4 
Neither the head nor the foreſide of the Rerapolt are 
yet deſcribed : take, therefore, from the dimenſions, the 
breadth of the poſt on the keel, and ſet it off on the 
per edge of the keel from the aft fide of pott. The 
head of the poſt muſl next be determined, which mult 
jult be high enough to admit of the helm-polt tranſom 
and the tiller coming between it and the upper deck 


foot nine inches above the wing tranſom. Now draw 
a level line at that height, upon which ſet off the breadth 
of the ſternpolt at that place, taken from the dimen- 
ſions, and a line drawn from: thence to the point ſet off 
on the keel will be the forelide of the ſternpaſt ; obſes- 
ving, however, not to draw the lina through 1 tran- 
ſoms, as it will only appear between them. The inner 
poſt may be drawn, by ſetting off irs. chichneſs fur ward 
from the ſterupoſt, and drawing a ſtzaight bne as be- 
fore, continuing it no higher than the under ſide of 
che wing tranſom. 


The cant. timbers in the after body being deſeribed, 


togecher with the parts dependent on them, thoſe in the 
tore body may be next formed; in ordet to which, the 
toremolt and, aſtermoſt cant-timbers,mult be firit deter- 
mined, and alſo the cant of the foremoſt ones. The 
foremoſt cant-timber will extend ſo far forward as to be 
named. ; the cant on the middle line may be one foot. 
four inches atore ſquare timber. W, and onthe main halt- 


breadth line one foot nine inches afore timber Y; in fr 


which, ſituation. the line may be drawn for the cant; 
the aftermoſt may be timber Q. The cant timbers. 
may. now. be deſcribed. in the ſame manner as thoſe in 
the after body, namely, by ſpacing them equally. be- 
tween the cant timber and the ſquare timber P, both, 
on, the main halt. breadth and middle lines, and draws 
ing ſtraight lines between the correſponding: points, ob- 
ierving to let them. run out to the. top-tumber half- 
breadth line, where it. comes without: the main balf- 
breadth line. | | | 

The hawſe pieces. muſt next be laid down in, the half. 
breadth plan; the ſides of, which mult look fore and att 
with the ſhip upon account of the round of the bow. 
Take the ſiding of. the apron, which may be about four 
inches more than the ſtem, and ſer off half of it from 
the. middle line, drawing a line from the main halt- 
breadth, ta the foremoſt cant timber, which will re 
ſcan the foremoſt edge of the koight· head; then from: 
that ſet off. the ſading of the knight-head, Which, way 

4 


they will only cut balf the hawle pieces. Ta 


. poivts ſet off, they will be repreſented 
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be one foot four inches, and draw the aft fide 
The hawſe pieces may then be drawn, Which are 
in number, by ſetting off their ſidings, namely, one foot 
ſix inches parallel from the 22g lp and from each 
other ; and ſtraight lines being drawn from the. main 
uy eng line to the foremoſt cant timber will repre- 
ent them. | 
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The bapſe boles ſhould be deſcribed in ſuch a man. 


ner as to wound the hawſe pieces as lixtle as poſlible ; 
they may therefore be placed ſo that the joint of the 


hawſe pieces (hall be in the centre of the My whence 


N 


e the di- 


menſions ot the hawſe holes, which is one foot fix 
inches, and ſet off the ſoremoſt one, or that next the 


middle line, on the joint. between the fir 


ſt and ſecond 


hawſe piece ; then ſet off the other on the joint between 


the third and fourth hawſe piece ; and imall lines. being 
drawn acroſs the main halt-breadth at their reſpective 
Places will repreſent the hawiſe holes in the half-breadth 


n. Rot | 
The hawſe holes ſhould next be repreſented iv the 
ſheer plan. In this claſs of ſhips My always pla- 


= 


ced in the middle between the cheeks ; theretore ſet 


off their diameter, namely, one foot ſix inches, between 


eck the checks, and draw lines parallel to the checks for 
beam z the height therefore that. is neceſſary will be one 


their upper and lower part. Then to determine their 
lituation agreeable to the balf-breadth plan, which is 
the fore and aft way, draw perpendiculars from their 
interſections with the main half breadth line to the 


lines drawn between the cheeks, and. their true fitua- 
tions, the fore and aft way, will be obtained; and, by 


deſcribing them round or circular, according to the 
| | as they appear 
in the ſheer plan. | 


. The apron may, be drawn in the cher plan, ſetting 
off its bigneſs from the Rem, and letting it come fo low 
that the ſcarf may 


to the ſcarfs of the item. It may run up to the head of 
the ſtem. | | | 
The cutting down ſhould next be drawn. Take there- 
fore from the tables of dimenſions the different. heights 
there ex preſſed, and ſet them off from the upper edge 
of the heel on the correſponding timbers in the theer 
plan ; then a curve deſcribed-through the points ſet off, 
om the inner poſt aft to the apron forward, will be 
the cutting down. Next ſet off fromthe cutting down 
the thickneſs of the timber. ſtrake, which is 84 inches, 
and a curve deſcribed parallel to the former will repre- 
lent the timber ſtrake, from which. the depth of the 
hold is always. meaſured. | | 
The kelſon is drawn, by. taking its depth from 
the dimenſions, and. ſetting. it off above the cutting, 


n rf may be about two feet higher than the 
foremoſt end of the fore foot; by which it will give ſhip 


down line; and a curve deſeribed parallel to the cutting 


down will repreſent the kelſon. | 
The cutting, down. line being deſcribed, the knee of 
the dead wood abaſt timber 29, being the after floor 
timber, may, then: be repreſented. Ser off the ſiding 
af the floor abaft it, and exe a perpendicular in the 
ſheer plan, which will terminate the foremoſt end of 
the dead wood: then the fore and aſt arm of the knee 
may be half the length of. the whole dead wood, and 


pre- the up and down arm may reach to the under part of 


the lower tranſom; and the whole knee may be placed 
in. fuch a · manner that the upper piece of the dead 


Vvood 


| 


| 
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Applice- wood ſhall bolt over it, and be of as much ſubſtance as 
tion of the the knee itſelf: therefore the knee muſt conſequently 
$ be placed its whole thickneſs below the cutting down 
ules to :. 's * 
55 Gon. line repreſenting the upper part of the dead wood. 
ſtruction of The ſheer draught, the body, and half. breadth plans 
Ships. are now finiſhed, from whence the liſp may be laid 
down in the mould loft, and alſo the whole frame erect- 
ed. As, however, the uſe of the diagonal lines in the 


body plan has not been ſufficiently explained, it is 


therefore thought proper to ſubjoin the following illu- 
tration of them. | | | 

Nature and "The diagon?l lines in the body plan are mentioned 

uſe of dia- in the tables of dimenſions merely for the purpoſe of 

gonal lines. forming the body therefrom ; but after the body is 
formed; they are of very principal uſe, as at their ſta- 
tions the ribbands and harpins which keep the body of 
the ſhip together while in her frames are all deſcribed, 
and the heads of the different timbers in the frame like- 
wiſe determined. | S% 

The towermoſt — or n . which is named the 
lower firmark, at which place the bevellings are taken 
for the hollow of the floors; its fituation is gene- 

rally in the middle between the keel and the floor fir- 
mark. | 7 

Second diagonal is placed in the midſhips, about 18 

inches below the floor head, and is the (tation where the 
floor ribband is placed in mid{hips, and likewiſe the floor 
harpin forward ; there is alſo a 8 taken at this 


diagonal all the way ſore and aft, from which it is term- 


ed the floor firmark. 3 

"Third diagonal, terminates the length of the floors, 
and is therefore called the floor head. There are likewiſe 
bevellings taken at this diagonal as ſar forward and aft 
as the floor extends. The placing of this diagonal is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the ſtrength of the ſhip, 
it being ſo near to that part of the bulge which takes 
the ground, and of conſequence is always liable to the 
greateſt ftrain 3 it ſhould therefore be placed as much 
above the bearing of the body in midſhips as could 
be conveniently allowed by converſion of the timber; 
but afore and abaft it is not of fo much conſequence. 

Fourth diagonal is placed in the middle between the 
floor hgad and the fifth diagonal, at which place a rib- 
band and harpin are ſtationed for the ſecurity of the firſt 
or lower futtock, from whence it is named the firſt fut- 
tock firmark. There are alſo bevellings taken at this 
diagonal all afore and aft, which being part of the body 
where the timbers moſt vary, occaſions them to be the 
greateſt bevellings in the whole body. | 
Fifth diagonal terminates the heads of the firſt fut- 
rocks, and is therefore called the jirf! futtock head. It 
ſhould be placed at a convenient diſtance above the 
floor head, in order to give a ſufficient ſcarf to the 
lower part of the ſecond tuttocks. There are likewiſe 
bevellings for the timbers taken at this diagonal, all fore 
and aft. | | $414 hid | 
Sixth diagonal ſhould be placed in the middle be- 
tween the, firſt futtock head and the ſeventh diagonal; 
at which place the ribband and harpin are ſtationed for 
the ſupport of the ſecond futtocks. Bevellings are ta- 
ken at this diagopal all fore and aft. Ir is named the 
ſecond futtock firmark. 

Seventh diagonal. terminates the ſecond futtock 
heads from the fore to the aftermoſt floors, and afore 
and abaft them it terminates the double futtock heads 
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in the ſore and aft cant bodies. It ſhould be placed in Applica- 
midſhips, as much above the firſt ſuttock head as the tien of the 


foregoing 


firſt futtock is above the floor head: by which it gives 7 apt 


the ſame ſcarf to the lower part of the third futtock h on 

as the firſt ſuttock does to the ſecond. There are be Erudticn of 

vellings taken all fore and aft at this diagonal. It is Ships. 

named the ſecond futtock head. r 
Eighth diagonal is the ſtation for the ribband and 

harpin which ſupports the third ſuttocks, and is there- 

fore placed between the ſecond ſuttock head and nini 


diagonal. It is alſo a bevelling place, and is named tl c 
third futtock firmark. 


Ninth and laſt diagonal is placed the ſame diſtance 
aboye the ſecond futtock head as that is above the firlt, 
and terminates all the heads of the third futtocks which 
are in ſrames, as they come between the ports; but 
ſuch as are between the frames, and come under the 
lower deck ports, muſt run up to the under part of the 
ports, as no ſhort timbers ſhould by any means be ad- 
mitted under the ports, which require the greateſt poſ- 
ſible ſtrength. This diagonal is likewiſe a bevelling 
place for the heads of the third futtocks, and is there- 


fore called the third ſuttock head. 


The ſourth futtock heads are terminated by the un- 
der part of the upper deck ports all fore and aft, and 
a ribband is placed fore and aft at the height of the 
upper breadth line, another betyeen the lower and upper 
deck ports, and one at the top-timber line; which, 
with the ribbands and harpins before-mentioned, keep 
the whole body of the ſhip together, and likewiſe in its 
proper form and ſhape. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the diagonal lines laid down 
in the dimenſions will not correſpond to what has been 
ſaid above the diagonals, as they were drawn diſcre- 
tionally upon the body for the purpoſe of giving the 
true dimenſions of it. Therefore, when the body is 
drawn in fair, the firſt diagonals (which ſhould only be 
in pencil) are to be rubbed out, and the proper diago- 
nals drawn with red ink, ſtrictly adhering to what has 
been ſaid above. | 


Sect. III. Of the inbeard Works of the Ship deſerited 
in the preceding Section. 


Dzauvcurs of the outboard works being now con- 
ſtructed, in which every part is deſcribed that is neceſ- 
ſary to enable the artiſt to put the ſhip in her frames, we 
muſt now proceed to form another draught of the cavity 
of the ſhip or inboard works, which mult be ſo contrived 
that every thing within the ſhip may be arranged in the 
moſt commodious manner and to the beſt advantage. 

It is uſual to draw the inboard works in the ſheer- Ship-budd- 
draught 3 but as this generally occaſions much coafu - er's Repoſi- 
ſion, it is therefore the beſt and eaſieſt method to ap. *77: - 
. a draught to this particular purpoſe. 

"ake from the ſheer draught the ſtem, ſtern-poſt, 
counter timbers, and keel, and deſcribe them on an- 
other paper; draw in alſo the cutting down, kelſon, 
apron, tranſoms, faſhion- pieces, and decks, and the up- 
per line of the ſheer all fore and aft, alſo the timbers 
and ports. | | N 

The beams come firſt under conſideration, and ſhould 
be ſo diſpoſed as to come one under and one between 
each port, or as near as can be to anſwer other works 
of the ſhip ; but where it happens that a beam cannot 
poſſibly be placed under the port, then a beam arm 
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Applic» - ſhould be introduced to mike good 


| rn \ 
d the deficiedey. and aft, which is ten feet, and ſet it of abaft the beam Applice- 
10a of the Every beam, and alſo the beam arms, ſhould be kneed under the cightly port, placing the beam under the ninth tien of the 
| foregoing .+cach end with one lod ing and one hanging knee port at that diſtance : thoſe. two beams may then be R | 
| __ — and in thoſe parts of the ſhip which require the Knees drawn in ink, and will terminate the extent of; the well he Gone 
| — + be very acute, ſuch as the after beams of the gun- the fore and aft way; and as a beam cannot go acroſi ſtruction ef 


| Ships. deck, and in ſome ſhips, whoſe bodies are very ſharp, the thip at that place upon account of its bei 


the ſoremoſt beams of the gun-deck, there ſhould be 
knees of iron. Care ſhould be taken always to let the 
upper fide of the knees be below the ſurface of the 
beams in large ſhips one inch and a half, and in ſmall 
ſhips an inch, by which means the air will have a free 
paſſage between the knees and under part of the 
deck. | 
In the converſion of the beams the fide next the 
ladging knee ſhould be left as broad at the end of the 
beam as can poſſibly be allowed by the timber, the 
beam retaining its proper ſcantling at the end of the 
lodging knee : by ſo doing the lodging knees will be 
more without a ſquare, which conſequently makes them 
the more eaſy to be provided. F 
In ſhips where the beams can be got in one piece, 
they ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as to have every- other one 
with the butt end the ſame way ; for this reaſon, that 
the butts will decay before the rops. In large ſhips the 
beams are made in two or three pieces, and are there- 
fore allowed to be flropper than thoſe that are im one 
piece. The beams in two pieces may have the ſcarf 


- one-third of the length, and thoſe in three pieces ſhould 


have the middle piece half the length of the whole 
beam. The cuſtomary way of putting them together 
is to table them; and the length of the tablings ſhould 
be one- half more than the depth of the beam. It is 
very common to divide the tablings in the middle of 
the beam, and that part which is taken out at the up- 
per ſide to be left at the lower fide, and then kerſey or 
Aannel is put into the ſcarf: but in this caſe the wa- 
ter is liable to lie in the ſcarf, and muſt be the means 
nf rotting the beams. If, however, the beams were ta- 


| bled together in dovetails, and taken through from fide 


to ſide, putting tar only between them, which hardens 
the wood ; then the water occaſioned 'by' the leaking 
of the decks would have a free paſſage, and the beam 
would dry again; and this method would not be found 


inferior in point of ſtrength to the other. The length 
af the ſore and aft arm of the lodging knee ſhould ex- 


tend to the ſide of the hanging knee next to it; but 
there is no neceſſity for that arm to be longer than the 
ther. In faſtening the knees, care ſhould be taken to 
let one bolt paſs exactly through the middle of the 


throat, one foot ſix inches from each end, and the reſt 
divided equally between; obſerving always to have the 
holes bored ſquare from the knee. The bolts for the 
_ thwartſhip arms of both hanging and lodging knees 


may go through the arms of each 
one the other way. 

In order to draw the beams in the draught, take the 
mouldiog of the lower deck beams, and ſet it off below 
the line repreſenting the deck at the fide, and draw a 
line in pencil parallel thereto, which will repreſent the 
under fide of the beams. In like manner repreſent the 
under ſide of the beams for the upper deck, quarter 
deck, forecaſtle, and roundhouſe. Then take the ſiding 
of the lower deck beams, and place one under and one 


ee, and drive every 


between each port, all fore and aft, drawhg then in 


pencil, Determine the dimenſions of the well fore 


way abafſt it to lead down to the coc 


well and maſt room, there muſt therefore be a 
arm between theſe two beams. | 

The main hatchway ſhould then be determined, let- 
ting the beam that forms the fore part of the well 
form the aft part of it, and the beam under the next 
part may form the fore fide of it, which beam may alſo 
be now drawn in ink: there ſhould alſo be another 
beam arm introduced in the wake of the main hatch- 
The fore hatchway may be next determined; the 
fore ſide of which ſhould range well up and down with 
the after end of the forecaſtle, and it may be fore and 
aft about four-ſevenths of the main hatchway. At the 
fore ſide of the fore hatchway there muſt be a ladder- 
way down to the orlop, which may be as much. fore 
and aft as the beams will allow. The reſt of the beams 
afore the fore hatchway may remain as firſt placed, 
there being nothing in the way to alter the ſhip. Then 
determine on the after hatchway, the forefide of which 
comes to the aft ſide of the mainmaſt room. 

There ſhould alſo be a hatchway, the fore fide of 
which may be ſormed by the aft ſide of the beam un- 
der the twelfth port; which is for the conveniency of 
the ſpirit and fiſh rooms: and there ſhould be a ladder- 
kpit. There may 
be alſo another hatchway, the forefide of it to be form- 
ed by the aft fide of the beam under the eleventh .port. - 
The ſize of the ladder and hatchways muſt be governed 
by the beams, as when there is a good ſhift of beams 
they ſhould not be altered for ladder and hatchways, 
unleſs it is the three principal hatchways, which mult 
agg be of a proper ſize, according to the ſize of the 

ip. 8 13 

The after-capſtan muſt be placed between the two 
hatchways laſt deſcribed, and the beams abaft may 
ſtand as they are already fhiſted, obſerving only the 
mizenmaſt. There ſhould be a ſmall ſcuttle placed 
afore the ſecond beam from aft, ſor the convenience of 
the bread room : it muſt be on one of the middle lines, 


as there is a calling at the middle under the four or 


five after beams to receive the pillars for the ſupport 
thereof. | 

The bits may be placed, letting the foreſide of the 
after ones come againſt the aft ſide of the beam abaft 
the third port, and the foreſide of the foremoſt ones 
againſt the next beam but one forward; then at the 
forefide of each bit there ſhould be drawn a ſmall ſcut- 
tle for the conveniency of handing up the powder from 
the magazine. The breaſt hook ſhould. alſo be drawn, 
which may be three feet the moulding away, and ſided 
nine · tenths of the beams of the lower deck. | 
The gun-deck, beams, knees, &c. being deſcribed ; 
in which, as well as all the decks having ports, the ſame 
precautions are to be uſed as in the gun-deck; and ob- 
ſerving to keep the beams upon one deck as nearly as 
poſſible over the beams of the other, for the conve- 
niency of pillaring, as they will then ſupport each 
other. | f | | 


The batchways are to be placed exadly over, tho 
4 of on 


the Ships 
ö PS. | 
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5 4 on the lower deck, each ovef ' each ; and therefore, been placed there. In all two- deck ſhips it is placed Applica- 
— ehe here chers is a® beam arm in the lower deck there unger the forecaſtle, becauſe on the deck underneath tien of, the 
SE > muſt allo be one above it in the upper deck, and the the bits are in the way. It is alſo under the forecaſtle . 
the Con- fame in the middle deck in three - deck ſhips. It com- in one- deck ſhips, though confined between the bits: the Cen- 

Aruct ion of monly happens in ſhips of the line that there cannot be in this caſe. it ſhould be kept as near as poſſible to the ſtrudicn of 

. ©» Ships. - Whole beam between the deck breaſt hook and the after bits, that there may be more room between it and Ships, 

—— beam that ſupports the ſtep of the bowſprit, becauſe the the foremoſt bits to make a good galley. n 


bowfſprit paſſes through that place: in this cafe, there 
muſt be a beam arm placed, letting the end come equal- 
ly between the beam and the breaſt hook : but in ſhips 
that the bowſprit will allow of a whole beam, then the 
ports and the reſt of the beams muſt be conſulted in or- 
der to ſpace it; and when it ſo happens that the fore- 
maſt comes in the wake of a port, then a beam arm 


muſt be neceſſarily introduced. 


Having placed the beams according to the diſpoſi- 
tion of the other beams below, the ladder-ways ſhould 
be contrived : there ſhould be one next abaft the fore 


batchway; which is a ſingle ladder-way ; and one next 
. afore the main hatch, which is a double ladder-way ; 


the ladders ſtanding the fore and aft way, There 
ſhould alſo be another next abaft the after hatch, and 
one over the cockpit correſponding with that on the 
lower deck, | | 
The capſtans are next to be conſidered ; the after 
one is already placed on the lower deck, the barrel of 
which muſt paſs through the upper deck to receive the 


_ whelps and drumhead there, it being a double capſtan. 


In ſhips having three decks, the upper part of each 


capltan is in the middle deck; but in ſhips with one 
deck there is only this one capſtan, the upper part of 


which is placed on the quarter deck. The foremoſt 
capſtan ſhould be placed in the moſt convenient ſpot, to 
admit of its being lowered down to the orlop out cf 
the way of the long hoat: it may therefore be placed 


- between the main and fore hatchways ; the beam under 
the ſixth port of the lower deck may form the aft fide 
of its room, and the beams on each ſide of it ſhould be 
placed exactly over or under the beams on the other 
_ decks, and they ſhould be at a diſtance from each other 


ſufficient to let the drumheads paſs between them. The 


centre of the capſt in ſhould then be placed in the 
middle between the beams which compoſe its room; 


and the partners ſhould be fitted in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhift occaſionally when wanted, which is by letting them 
be in two pieces fitted together. 
the lower deck, wherein the capſtan ſteps, muſt be ſup- 
ported by a pillar on the orlop deck, the lower part of 
which may be fitted in an oak chock ; ſo that when the 
Pillar is taken away, and the capſtan lowered down, 
that chock ſerves as a ſtep for the capſtan. Thoſe two 
beams on the orlop, by having the pillar and chock 
upon them, have therefore the whole weight of 
the capſtain preſſing downwards : for the ſupport of 
them, there ſhould be a carling placed underneath the 


fore and aft way, with three pillars, one under each 
- beam, and one between; all of them being ſtept in the 


kelſon, by which the orlop deck will be well ſupported 
in the wake of the capſtan, and the other decks will 


feel no ftrain from it. | 


The fire hearth is next to be diſpoſed ;. which is 
placed differently according to the ſize of the ſhip. In 
three-deckers it is found moſt convenient to place it on 
the middle deck; whence there is much more room un- 


der the forecaſtle than there would have been had it 


The partners on 


The poſitions of the main-top-ſail-ſheet bits are next 
to be determined; the foremoſt of which muſt be ſo 
placed as to let its foreſide come againſt the aft fide cf 
the beam abaft the main hatchway, and to paſs dow: 
to the lower deck, and there ſtep in the beams: adniit- 
ting it to be a ſtraight piece, it would come at the aſt 
ſide of the lower deck beam the ſame as it does at rhe 
upper deck beam, in conſequence of thofe two beams 
ranging well up and down with each other: it muſt 
therefore have a caſt under the upper deck beam, by 
which the lower part may be brought forward ſufficient 
to ſtop in the lower deck beam. The aftermoſt mutt 
be placed againſt the foreſide of the beam abaft the 
malt, and ſtep on the beam below; but there is no ne- 
cellity to provide a crooked piece as before, for the 
beam of the upper deck may be moved a little farther 
aft, till it admit of the bit Ropping on the lower deck 
beam, unleſs the beam comes under a port, as in that 
caſe it muſt not by any means be moved. The croſs 
pieces to the bits ſhould be on the foreſide, and in 
height from the upper deck about one-third of the 
height. between it and the quarter deck. With regard 
to the heads of the bits, the length of the ſhip's waſte 
ſhould be conſidered ; and if . is length enough 
from the forecaſtle to the foremoſt bits to admit of the 
ſpare geer being ſtowed thereon without reaching far- 
ther aft, the quarter deck may then run ſo far forward 
that the head of the foremoſt bits ſhall tenon in the 
foremoſt beam; this gives the mainmaſt another deck, 
and admits of the quarter deck being all that the long- 
er; but if there is not the room before mentioned, 
then the quarter deck muſt run no further forward than 
the after bits, which will then tenon in the foremoſt 
beam; and the foremoſt bits muſt have a croſs piece let 
on their heads, which is termed a Hor, and will be {or 
the purpoſe of receiving the ends of the ſpare geer. 

The length of the quarter deck being now deter- 
mined, the beams are then to be placed. For this pur- 
poſe the ſeveral contrivances in the quarter deck muſt 
be previoufly conſulted. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
there are neither carlings nor lodges, the carlings of the 
hatches excepted, in the quarter deck, round-houſe, and 
forecaſtle ; as they would weaken inſtead of ſtrengthen- 
ing the beams, which ſhould be as ſmall as the ſize of 
the ſhip will permit, in order that the upper works may 
be as light as poſſible. Hence, as there are to be nci- 
ther carlings nor lodges, the deck will require a great- 
er number of beams, and a good round up, as on the 
contrary the deck would be apt to bend with its own 
weight. 'The moſt approved rule is therefore to have 
double the number of beams in the quarter deck as 
there are in a ſpace of the ſame length in the vpper 
deck. 

Then proceed to ſhift the beams to the beſt advan- 
tage, conſulting the hatchways, ladder-ways, maſts, bits, 
wheel, Ke. With reſpe& to the ladder-ways on the 
quarter decks of all ſhips, there ſhould he one neur the 
fore part of the great cabin for the officers, and an- 
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thirds of thoſe | of wond. The round-houſe ſhould al- Applica- 


3 _ * Applica» - other near the foremoſt-end of the quarter deck..con- 


2 of the ſifting of double Lydders for the conveyance. of the men Ways have a dat round up,. both for ſtrength and con- tion of the 
es up from the other decks in'caes of emergency; and veniency, There mult be. of the round uſe a Taal Nee 


| Rule 1 | 4 
. 2 = —_ likewiſe one on each ſide of the fore part of the quar- 


| Pur ot knee-bits pn each ſide of the mizenmaſt, turned the Con- 
ſtruction of ter deck from the Kaas wen ; and in every ſhip of the 


round and fcarſed oyereach other, and bokred through ſtruction of 


— — Es — 3-4 mores = 


| 


Ships 


line all the beams from the toremoſt ladder-way to the 
after one ſhould be open with gratings, both, for the 


ad miſſion of air, and for the greater expedition of con- 


veying different articles in the time of action. , 
Two ſeutt'es are to be diſpoſed one on each fide of 
the mainmalt, if it happeris to come through the quar- 


ter deck, for the top tackles to paſs throvgh, to hook 


to the eye bolts drove in the upper deck for that pur- 
Poſe. 


The ſteering u heel ſhould be placed under the fore · 
part of the roundhouſe, and the two beams ef the quar- 
ter deck, which come under it, ſhould. be placed con- 


farmable to the two uprights, ſo. that they. may tenon 
in them. The quarter deck beams, ſhould be kneed- at 
each end with one hanging and one lodging knee; 
which adds greatly to the ſtrength of the ſide. The 
hanging knees which come in the great cabin may be 
of iron; their vertical arms to be two-thirds of the 


length of that of wood, and to reach the ſpirketing. 


It ſhonly4 be obſerved, that the beam  abaſt, Which 


comes under the ſcreen bulkhead, ſhould round aft 
agreeable to the round of the bulkhead, for the ſupport 
the ſame. 


The forecaſtle beams ſhould. be placed according as 
the works of the deck will admit. The hatchways are 
therefore to be conſidered firſt, There ſhould be one 
for the funnel of the fire hearth to paſs through, and 
one for the copper to admit of vent for the Ream ; and 
alſo one or two over the galley as the forecaſtle will 
admit of. The fore-top-ſail-ſheet bits ſhould be ſo diſ- 

ſed as to come one pair on the fore and one on the 
aft ſide of the maſt, to let inte the fide of the forecaſtle 
beams, and ſtep on the upper deck beams below : there 
ſhould alſo be a ladder-way at the fore part of the fore- 
cattle for the conveniency of the fore part of the ſhip. 

'The beams may now be placed agreeable thereto, 


their number being four more than there are in a ſpace 
in the upper deck equal in length to the forecaſtle; 


and where there happens to he a wide opening between 


the beams, as in the caſe of a hatchway, maſt room, 


&c. then half a beam of fir may be introduced to make 
god the deficiency. The foremoſt beam ſhould be of 


a breadth ſufficient to take the aft ſide of the inboard 
arms of the catheads, as they are ſecured upon this 


beam by being bolted thereto. Every beam of the 
ſorecaſtle ſhould be kneed at each, end with one hang- 


ing and one lodging knee: the vertical arms of the 


hanging knees ſhould reach the ſpir keting, and the 


knees well bolted and carefully clenched. 


Proceed to the roundhouſe; the ſame things bein 
obſerved with reſpe to the beams as in the quarter 
deck : for as the roundhouſe beams are ſided very ſmall, 
it hence follows that they muſt be near to each other. 
Let therefore the number of beams on the roundhouſe 
be four more than in the ſame length of the quarter 
deck; every other beam being of fir for lightneſs, and 
every oak beam may be kneed at each end with one 
hanging and one lodging knee; the hanging knees abaft 


may be of iron, their vertical arms to be in length two. 


/ 


the malt carlings, . There mill alſo be a companion on 


the roundhouſe placed over the middle of the coach in 
order. to give light thereto, . _— | 
With regard to placing the roundhouſe beams, the 
uprights of the ſteering wheel and the 'mizenmaſt are 
to be obſerved; as when the beams which interfere 
with thoſe parts are properly ſpaced, the reſt may be 
diſpoſed of at diſcretion, or at an equal diſtance from 
each other, and letting the beam over the ſcreen bulk- 
heid have a proper round aft, agreeable to the quarter 
deck beam underneath. 1 : 
"The upper parts of the inboard works being now. de- 
ſcribed, proceed next to the lower parts, or to thoſe 
which come below the lower deck, Draw in the orlop, 
by taking the heights afore, at midſhips, and abaft, 


between that and the gun-deck, from the dimenſions, 


and a curve deſcribed through thefe points will repre- 
ſent the upper part of the deck. Set off the thickneſs 
of the plank below, and the under fide of the plank will 
be repreſented... As this deck does not run quite for- 
ward and aft as the other decks, the length of it mult 
be therefore determined; for this purpoſe let the after 


beam be placed at a ſufficient diſtance from aft to ad- 


mit of the bread rooms being of a proper ſize ſor the 
ſhip, which will be under that beam of the gun deck 
that comes at the ſecond part from aft. The after 
beam being drawn in, proceed to ſpace the other beams, 
placing them exactly under thoſe of the 'gun-deck ; and 
that which comes under the foremoſt beam of the gun- 
deck may terminate the fore part of the orlop. Draw 
the limber ſtrake, by ſetting off its thickneſs above the 
cutting down line, and a line drawn parallel thereto will 
repreſent the limber ſtrake. That part of the orlop 


which is over the after magazine, ſpirit room, and fiſh 


room, and alſo that which is over the tore magazine, is 
laid with thicker planks than the reſt of the deck; 
which is for the better ſecurity cf thoſe places, the 
planks being laid over the beams; but in the midſhips, 
from the fore part of the ſpirit room to the aft part of 
the fore magazine, the beams are laid level with the ſür- 
face of the Teck, and the planks are rabbeted in from 
one beam to the other. | | 

In order to repreſent the orlop as juſt deſcribed, the 
dimenſions of the different apartments above mentioned 
mult be determined : Let the aft fide of the atter beam 
be the aft fide of the after magazine, and from thence 
draw the bulkhead down to the limber ſtrake; and the 
foreſide of the third beam may be the foreſide of the at- 
ter magazine, drawing that bulkhead likewiſe, which 
will alſo form the aft fide of the fiſh room; the foreſide 
of the filh room may be drawn from the aft fide of the 
fifth beam, which will alſo repreſent the aft ſide of the 


ſpirit rocm ; then the foreſide ot the ſpirit room may 
be drawn from the foreſide of the fixth beam. Hence 


from the ſoreſide of the ſixth beam quite aft the deck 

will be repreſented by the two lines already drawn, and 

the upper ſide of the beams will b2 repreſented by the 
lower line. 57 | *% bj 

Proceed next to the forepart of the orlop, Ag the 
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magazine, drawing the bulkhead thereof which will 
come to the aft fide of the ſixth beam; therefore, from 
the fixth beam to the foremoſt end of the orlop, the 
plank and beams will be repreſented. juſt in the ſame 
manner as before mentioned for the after part of the 
orlop : then the midſhip part of the deck will be re- 
preſented ' by letting che upper line be the upper fide 
of the plank, and likewiſe the upper fide of the beams; 
and the lower line will repreſent the lower edge of the 
plank, only drawing it from beam to beam, and obſer- 
ving not to let it paſs through them. 

The batchways, &c. may now be repreſented on the 
orlop, letting the main, fore, and after hatchway, be 
exactly under thoſe of the gun-deck: there mult be 
one over the fiſh room, and one over the ſpirit room. 
There muſt be two ſcuttles over the after magazine 
for the paſſage to the magazine and light room. 
There ſhould allo be one afore the fourth beam from 
forward for the paſſage to the fore magazine, and one 
abaft the ſecond beam for the paſſage to the light 
room. 

The bulkheads for the fore and #fter parts cf the 
well may be drawn from the lower deck beams to the 
orlop, and from thence to the limber ſtrake in the hold. 
The ſhot lockers may alſo be repreſented, having one 
-afore and one abaft the well: there ſhould alſo be one 
abaft the foremoſt magazine, the ends of which may be 
formed by the after bits. The ſteps of the maſts may 
be drawn in by continuing their centres down to the 
Umber ſtrake; and likewiſe two crutches abaft the mi- 
zen ſtep divided equally between that and the after part 
of the cutting down: the breaſt hooks may alſo be 
drawn letting them be five in number below the 
lower deck hook, and all equally divided between that 
and the fore ſtep. Hence every part of the inboard is 
deſcribed as far as neceſſary. 


"Cnar. v. - Of the Method of Whole-moulding. 


Hiss now finiſhed the methods of laying down the 
ſeveral plans of a ſhip, any farther addition on this ſub- 
ject might appear unneceſſary, We cannot, however, 


Murray's with propriety, omit to deſcribe the method called 
Ship-Build- 2,}ole-moulding, uſed by the ancients, and which ſtill 


ing. 
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continues in uſe among thoſe unacquainted with the 
more proper methods already explained. This method 
will be illuſtrated by laying down the ſeveral plans of 
a long-boat; the length of the keel being 29 feet, and 
breadth moulded nine feet. 

Draw the ſtraight line PO (fig. 37.) equal to 29 
ſeet, the extreme length of the boat, and alſo to repre- 
ſent, the upper edge cf the keel. Let @ be the ſtation 


of the midſhip frame. From the points P, O, and O, 


draw the lines PT, 
). Make SD, @N, ec 
heights of breadth reſpeQively at the main frame, PT 
the height of breadth” at the tranſom, and OS the height 
at the ſtem. Neſcribe. the curve 'TMS to repreſent 
the ſheer or extreme height of the ſide, which in a ſhip 


M. and O8, perpendicular to 


would be called the upper height of breadth line, or up- 


per edge of the wale. Through the point N draw a 


curve parallel to TM, to repreſent the breadth of the 


upper ltrake of a boat, or lower edge of the wale if in 


equal to the upper and lower 


nes. 
a ſhip. The dotted line TNS may alſo be drawn to 
repreſent the lower height of breadth. 

Set off the rake of the port fram P to p, and draw 
the line pz to repreſent the aft ſide of the part; then 

t will repreſent the round up of the tranſom. Set 
off the bre:dth of the port from þ to r, and from T to 
s, and draw the line rs ta repreſent the foreſide of the 
port, which may either be a curve or a ſtraight line at 
pleaſure, Set up the height of the tuck ſrom þ to 4. 
Let I X be the thickneſs of the tranſom, and draw the 
line ZX to repreſent the foreſide of the tranſom. 

There is given the point 8, the height of the ſhecr 
on the ſoreſide of the Rem ; now that fide of the ſtem 
is to be formed either by {ſweeps or ſome other cont: j- 
vance. Set off the breadth of the ſtem, and form the 
aft fide of it. 

Set up the dead-rifing from © to d, and ſurm the ri. 
ſing liner is. Draw the line KL parallel to PO to 
repreſent the lower edge of the keel, and another to re- 
preſent the thickneſs of the plank or the rabbet. "The 
rabbet on the poſt and ſtem may alſo be repreſented ; 
and the ſtations of the timbers aſſigned, as O, (i), 1, 2, 
35 wth 6, 7. 8, 93 and D. (A), A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, H; and the ſheer plan will be completed. _ 

The half-breadth plan is to be formed next; for this 
purpoſe the perpendiculars TP, 9, 8, &c. mult be pro- 
duced, Upon Mo produced ſet off the half breadth 
from the line KL to R (fig. 38.) ; ſet off alſo the 
half breadth at the tranſom from K to , and deſcribs 
the extreme half breadth line 3 RX, making the fore- 
part of the curve agreeable to the propoſed round of 
the tranſom, 

We may next proceed to form the timbers in the 
body plan. Let AB (fig. 39.) be the breadth mould. 
ed at . Erect the perpendicular CD in the middle 
of the line AB; draw the line n diſtant there- 
from the half thickneſs of the poſt, and x y the half 
thickneſs of the ſtern, Then take off the ſeveral por- 
tions of the perpendiculars Q, 1, 2, &c. intercepted 
between the upper edge ct the keel and the riſing 
line in the ſheer plan, and ſet them up from C upon 
the line CD; through theſe points draw lines paral- 
lel to AC; take off alſo the ſ:veral lower heights of 
breadth at P, 1, 2, &c. from the ſheer plan; and fer 
them up from C upon the middle line in the body plan ; 
and draw lines parallel to AC through theſe points; 
Then take off the ſeveral halt breadths correſponding 
to each from the floor plan ; and ſet them off on their 
proper half-breadth lines from the middle line in the 
body plan. 

Conſtruct the midſhip frame by Problem V. the form 
of which will in ſome mealure determine the form of 
the reſt, For if a mould be made on any fide of the 
middle line to fit the curve part of it, and the riſing 
line, or that marked bend mauld (fig. 40.), and laid in 
ſuch a manner that the lower part of it, which is traight, 
may be ſet upon the ſeveral riſing lines, and the upper 
part juſt touch the point of the half breadth in the 
breadth line correſponding” to that riſing upon which 
the mould is placed, a curve may then be drawn by 
che mould to the riſing line. In this manner we may 
proceed ſo far as the riſing line is parallel to the lower 
height of the breadth line. Then a hollow mould mult 
be made, the upper end of which is left ſtraight, as 
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tha marked gelle men (Hg. 40:); This is applied 


uf Whole» in ſuch a manner, that ſome: part of the hollowimay 


Kd 


_ moulding. — | 
touch the ſide of the kerl aud the Arai 


called a „ing 


t part touch 


the back of the curve before deſcribed by the bend 


ways come lower cn every timber, till we come to the 
miftip timber, when it comes to the fide of the keel. 
Having thus formed the timbers; ſo far as the whole 
mouldings will ſerve, the timbers abaft them are next 
formed. Their half breadths are determined by the 


' ſheer and floor plans, which are the only fixed points 
chrough which the curves of theſe timbers muſt-paſs. 


Some form theſe after timbers before the whole is 


- moulded, and then make the hollow mould, which will 

be ſtraighter than the hollow of either of theſe timbers. 

It is invifferent which are firſt formed, or what methods 

are uſed ; for after the timbers are all formed, though 
ever 


timber may appear very fair hen conſidered by 
itlelt, it is uncertain what the form of the ſide will be. 
Ia order to fiad which, we muſt form ſeveral ribband 


and water lines; and if theſe do not make fair curves, 


they miſt be rectified, and the timbers formed from 


theſe ribbands and water lines. In uſing the hollow 
mould, when it is applied to the curve of each tim- 
ber, if the ſtraight part is produced to the middle 


line, we ſhall have as many points of interſection as 
there are timbers ; and if the heights aboye the baſe be 
transferred to the correſponding timbers in the ſheer 
pln, a curve paſſing through theſe 
firait. This may be formed by fixing 
a point for the aftermoſt timber that is whole moulded, 
and transferring that height to the ſheer plan. The 
curve muſt paſs through this point, and fall in with the 
riling line ſomewhere abaft dead flat; and if the ſeve- 


ral heights of this line be transferred from the ſheęr to 


the middle line in the body plan, theſe points will regu- 


late hat is called the hauling down of the hollow mould. 


The timbers in the after body being all formed, thoſe 


in the fore body are formed in the ſame manner, by 


trans ſerring the ſeveral teights of the riſing and breadth 
lines from the ſheer to the body plan; the [halt- 
breadths correſponding to each height muſt alſo be 


transferred from the floor to the body plan. The ſame 


hollow mould will ſerve both for the fore and after 


body; and the level lines, by which the water lines to 


rove the after body were formed, may be produced 
into the fore body, and by them, the water lines to prove 


the fore body, may be deſcribed. 7 


Another method of proving the body is by ribband 
lines, which are formed by Kailon of planes inclined 
to the ſheer plan, and interſecting the body plan diago- 
nally, as before obſerved, of which there may be as many 
as may be judged necefſary. As this has been already 
explained, we thall therefore lay down only one, repre- 


| ſented in the body plan by the lines marked dia. 


Theſe are drawn in fuch a manner as to be perpendi- 


cular to as many timbers as conveniently may be. After 


they are drawn in the body plan, the ſeveral portions 


of the diagonal intercepted between the middle line 


and each timber muſt be tran+ferred to the floor plan. 
Thus, fix one foot of the compaſles in the point where 


the diagonal interſects the middle line in the body plan; 


extend the other foot to the point where the diagonal in- 
terſects the timber; for example, timber :- Set off the 


| Came extent upon the perpendicular repreſenting the 
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plans of timber 9 fromthe point w 


the other-timbers both in the fore and after body; and 


theſe ſhall have the points . thro* which the curve muſt 


mould; ard, beginning abaft, the ſtraight part will al- pas. IF this ſhould: not prove a. fair curve, it mult be 


altered,  obferving-to_conforin to the points as nearly 
as the nature ofthe curve will admit 10 K may be car · 
ried within one point, and without another, according 
as we find the timbers: will allow. For after all the 
ribhand lines are formed, the timbers muſt, if needful, 
be altered by the ribband. lines : this is only the reverſe 
of forming the ribband lines; for taking the portions 
of the ſeyeral perpendiculars intercepted between the 
line KL. and the curve of the ribband line in the floor 
plan, and ſetting. them off upon the diagonal from 
the point where it interſects the middle line, we (ball 
have the points in the diagonal through which the 
curves of the timbers mutt paſs. Thus the diflance 
between the line KL and the ribband at timber 3 on 
the floor plan, when transferred to the body plan, will 
extend on the diagonal from the middle line to the 
point here the curve of timber 3 interſeQs that dia- 
gonal. The like may be ſaid of a the other timbers ; 
and if ſeveral ribband lines be formed, they may be ſo 
contrived that their diagonals in the body plan ſhall 
be at ſuch diſtances, that a point for every timber be- 
ing given in each diagonal, will be ſufficient to deter- 
mine the form of all the timbers. — 
In ſtationing the timbers upon the keel for a boat, 
there muſt be room ſor two futtocks in tlie ſpace be · 
fore or abaft ; for which reaſon, the diſtance between 
theſe two timbers will be as much more than that be- 
tween the other. as the timber is broad. Here it is 
between and (A); which contains the diſtances be- 
8 @ aud (1), and the breadth of the timber be- 
es. | | 
The timbers being now formed, and proved by rib- 
band and water lines, proceed then to ſorm the tranſom, 
faſhion-pieces, &c. by Problem VI. | 
This method of whole moulding will not anſwer for 
the long timbers afore and abaſt. They are generally 
canted in the. ſame manner as thoſe for a ſhip. *In or- 
der to render this method more complete, we ſhall here 
deſcribe the manner of moulding the timbers after they 
are laid dow in the mould loft, by a riſing ſquare, 
bend, and hollow mould. | 
It. was ſhown before how to form the timbers by the 
bend and hollow mould on the draught. The ſame 
method: mult be uſed in the loft; but the moulds muſt 
be made to their proper ſcantlings in real feet and 
inches. Now when they are ſet, as before directed, for 
moulding each timber, let the middle line in the body 
plan be drawn. acroſs the bend mould, and draw a line 
acroſs the hollow: mould at the point where it touches 
the upper edge of the keel; and let them be marked 
with the proper name of the timber, as in fig. 40. The 
8 of the bend mould will therefore be exact- 
y the ſame as the narrowing of the breadth. Thus, 
the diſtance between S and 7 on the bend mould is 
equal to the difference between the half breadth of tim- 
ber 7 and that of S. The height of the head of each 
timber is likewiſe marked on the bend mould, and alſo 
the floor and breadth ſit marks. The floor ſirmark is 
in that point where a ſtraight edged batten touches the 
back of the bend mould, the batten being ſo placed 


je polnewhereit inter eds the line Method 
on the floor plan; in like manner proceed with all of Whole- 
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Method as to touch the lower edge of the keel at the ſame faſtened on the keel, and levelled acroſs, the futtocks PriQice 
et whole” time. The ſeveral Finning of the floor and heights of muſt next be faſtened to the floor timbers ; but they Om 
„the cutting down line are marked on the rifing ſquare, mult be ſet firſt to their proper half breadth and height. — | 


+ .-- and the half breadth of the keel ſet off from the fide 
pared, we ſhall apply them 


pk it. haz a; > 

K The moulds being thus pre | 
to mould timber 7. The timber being firſt properly 
ſided to its breadth, lay the bend mould upon it, fo as 
may beſt anſwer the round according to the gram 
the wood ; then lay the tiſing ſquare to the bottom of 
the bend mould, fo that the Jine drawn acroſs the bend 
mould at timber 7 may coincide with the line repre- 
ſenting the middle of the keel upon the riſing ſquare ; 
and draw a line upon the timber by the ſide of the 
ſquare, or let the line be ſcored or cut by a taol made 
for that purpoſe, called a raſeing Fnije(t); this line ſo 
raſed will be the fide of the keel. Then the ſquare 
muſt be moved till rhe fide of it comes to 7 on the 
bend mould, and another line muſt be raſed in by the 
ſide of it to repreſent the middle of the keel. The 
other ſide of the keel muſt likewiſe be raſed after the 
ſame manner, and the point 7 on the riſing ſquare be 
marked on each fide of the keel, and a line raſed acroſs 
at theſe points to repreſent the upper edge of the keel. 
From this line the height of the cutting down line at 
4 mult be ſet up, and then the riſing ſquare may be ta- 
ken away, and the timber may be raſed by the bend 
mould, both infide and ourfide, from the head to the 
floor ſirmark; or it may be carried lower if neceſſary. 
After the ſirmarks and head of the timbers are marked, 
the bend mould may likewiſe be taken away, and then 
the hollow mould applied to the back of the ſweep in ſuch 
a manner that the point 7 upon it may interſeq the upper 
_ fide of the keel, before ſet off by the riſing ſquare ; and 
when in this poſition the timber may be raſed by it, 
which will complete the outſide of the timbers. The 
inſide. of the timbers may likewiſe be formed by the 
hollow mould. The ſcantling at the keel is given by 
the cutting down before ſet off. The mould mult be 
ſo placed as to touch the ſweep of the inſide of the tim- 
ber formed before by the bend mould, and paſs through 
the cutting down point. | 

The uſe of the ſirmarks is to find the true places of 
the fattocks; for as they are cut off three or four 
inches ſhort of the keel, they muſt be ſo placed tha: 
the futtock and floor firmarks may be compared and co- 
incide. Notwithſtanding which, if the timbers are not 
very carefully trimmed, the head of the futtock may 
de either within or without its proper half breadth; to 
prevent which a half breadth ſtaff is made uſe of. 
The half breadth ſtaff may be one inch ſquare, and 
of any convenient length. Upon one fide of it are ſet 
off from one end the ſeveral half breadths of all the 
timbers in the after body, and thoſe of the fore body 
upon the oppoſite fide. On the other two ſides are ſet 
off the ſeveral heights of the ſheer, the after body on 
ene fide, and the 7 * body on its oppoſite. Two fides 
of the ſtaff are marked half breadths, and the other two 
ſides heights of the ſheer. \ a 
The ſtaff being thus prepared, and the floor-timbers 
, | 


of perpendicular to the keel. 


The half breadth ſtuff, with the afliftance of the ram- 


line g, ſerves to ſet them to the half breadth : for as $ See neit 
the keel of a boat is generally parallel to the ho- Chapter. 


rizon, therefore the line at which the plummet is ſuſ- 
pended and which is moveable on the ram line, will be 
Whence we may by it ſet 
the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then ſet them 
to their proper half breadths by the ſtaff: and when 


the two ſirmarks coincide, the futtock will be at its 


proper height, and may be nailed to the floor timbers, 
and alſo to the breadth ribband, which may be ſet to 
the height of the ſheer by a level laid acrofs, taking the 
height of the ſheer by the ſtaff from the upper ſide of 
the keel; by which means we ſhall diſcover if the rib- 
band is exactly the height of the ſheer ; and if not, the 
true height may be ſet off by a pair of compaſſes from 
the Jews and marked on the timbers. 


CnAr. VE. Of the Practice of Ship-building. 


Tus elevation, projection, and half-breadth plans, of 


a propoſed ſhip being laid down on paper, we muſt 
next proceed to lay down theſe ſeveral plans on the 
mould loft of the real dimenſions of the ſhip propoſed 
to be built, and from which moulds for each ſeparate 
part are to be made. The method of laying down 
theſe plans, from what has been already ſaid, will, it is 
preſumed, be no very difficult taſk to accompliſh, as it 
is no more than enlarging the dimenſions of the origt- 
nal draughts; and with reſpect to the moulds, they are 
very eaſily formed agree ble to the figure of the ſeveral 
parts of the ſhip laid down in the mould loft. 

Blocks of wood are now to be prepared upon which 
the keel is to be laid. Theſe blocks are to be placed: 
at nearly equal diſtances, as of five or. fix feet, and in 
ſuch a manner that their upper ſurfaces may be exactly 


in the ſame plane, and their middle in the ſame ſtraight 


line. This laſt is eaſily done by means of a line ſtretch- 
ed a little more than the propoſed length: of the keel ; 
and the upper planes of theſe blocks may be verified by 
a long and ſtraight rule; and the utmoſt care and pre- 
caution muſt be taken to have theſe blocks properly- 
bedded. Each block may be about fix or eight inches. 
longer than the keel is in thickneſs ; their breadth from 
12 to 14 inches, and their depth frcm a ſoot to a foot: 
and half. | 

The dimenſions of the keel are to be taken from the- 
mould loft, and the keel is to be prepared accordingly. 
As, however, it is ſeldom poſſible to procure a piece 
of wood of ſufficient length for a keel, eſpecially if for 
a large ſhip, it is, therefore, for the moſt part neceſſary 
to compoſe it of ſeveral pieces, and theſe pieces are to- 
be ſcarfed together, and ſecurely bolted, ſo as to make 


one entire piece. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that 


the pieces which compoſe the keel ought to be of ſuch 
lengths, that a ſcarf may not be oppoſite to the ſtep of 
any of the maſts. Rabbets are to be formed on each. 
ſide of the keel to receive the edge of the planks next. 


to- 
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(+) The term raſcing is uſed; ws any line is drawn by ſuch an inſtrument inſtead of a pencil. 
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 (Pra@ice to it, or garboard ſtrake, and the keel is to U laid on 


_of Ship- the blocks (v). ä 


The ſtem, and the poſt, and the ſeveral-tranſobras be. 
longing to it, are to be prepared from the monde) and 
rabbeted in hke manner as the keel, to receive the ends 


of the plank. The-tranſoms are to be bolted to the 
at their middle, each at its refpeRire Height, ta - 


from the elevation in the mould loft; and the ex- 
tremities of the tranſoms are to be firmly connected with 
the ſaſlion-pieces. Both Rem and poſt are then to 
erected, each at its reſpective extremity of the keel. 
The tenons at the heel of each being let into mortoiſes 
prepared to receive them, and being ſet to their proper 
rakes or angles with the keel, are to be ſupported by 
props or ſhores. / Pieces of wood called dead cus are 
to be laid upon and fixed” to the upper fide of the keel 
towards the fore und aſt parts of it ; the deepneſs of 
the dead wood increaſing with its diſtance from the mid - 
dle, agreeable to the propoſed form of the cutting 
down line. 34 1751 We ORs s 
A line is to be Rretched from the middle of the head 
of the ſtem to that of the poſt, called the ram line, 
upon which is a moveable line with a plummet affixed 
to it. The midſhip and other frames are to be erected 
upon the keel at their proper tations. The exttemities 
of each ſrame are ſet at equal diſtances from the vertical 
longitudinal ſection of the ſhip; by-moviag the frame 
in its own plane until the plumb-line coincides with a 
mark at the middle between the arms of each frame; 
and although the keel is mclined to-the borizon, yet 
the frames may alſo be ſet perpendicular to the keel by 
means of the plumb- line. The ſhores which are fi 
porting the frames are now to be ſecurely fixed, that 
poſition of the frames may not be altered. The rib- 


bands are now to be nailed to the frames at their pro- 


per places, the more effectually do ſecure them 3 and the 
intermediate vacancies between the frames filled up with 
filling timbers. For a perſpective view of a ſhip framed, 
ſee Plate CCCCLIV. fig. 2. 


The frames being now ſtationed, proceed — to 


fix on the planks, of which the wales are the principal, 


be cages, repreſented in 


\ 
* 


. | * 2 
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anging-kneeg, together with" te breadth, thickneſ. 
and Denise of the keel, Acer "oben. futtocks,. oa 


timbers, wales, clamps, thick ftoff,” planks! within and 


” 
- 2 
3 „ 
N 


witbouty beams decke, &c. ae ſen in che midſhip 


fratns; Plate CCOXTY, and in that article theſe ſeveral 


parts have already been explained. LY 
The *cable-bits Being nett erected, the carlings and 
ate CLVL are diſpoſed between 


Pl 
the · beams to ſtrengthen the deck. The dera are 
then laid on the ends of the beams throughout the ſhip's 


lengthy and the fpirketing fired "clift Above them. — 
The upper deck is then „ re ahd-the Aring placed 
under abe Kt, or au/ beer, in the waiſt. The diſpo- 
ſition of thoſe latter pieces on the timbers, yiz. the wa- 
ter. ways,” ſpirketing; upper deck, ſtring, and gunnel, 
are alſo repreſented in the nid{lip frame; Plate CCC IV. 

Then proceed next to plank the quarter-deck and 
forecaſtle, and to ix the partners of the maſts and cap- 
ſterns with the coamings of the hatches. The bregſf. 


r 
Alſo "the Article Die; and the of Ship- 8 
building. 


= — \ Fe 
1 3 
wa? 


hooks are then bolted acroſs the ſtem aud bow within- 


board, the ſlep of the foremaſt placed on the kelſon, 
and the rider, exhibited in the Minsulr Frames, fay- 
ed to the inſide or̃ the timbers, to reinſorce the ſides in 
different parts of the ſhip's length. The Peintert, if 
any, are afterwards fixed acroſs the hold diagonally to 
ſupport the beams ; and che erotehes ſtationed in the af- 
ter hold to unite the half timbers. The feps of the 
mainmaſt and capiterns are next placed; the planks of 
the lower decks and orlop laid; the aavelboots fayed 
to the hawſe holes; and the nee; of the beau, or cut - 
egen 2 ſtera. The of the head is 
en „and the frail board and cheeks fix | 
N knees l e M eg F 6 * 
he arel and quarter pieret, which terminate the 
ſhip abaft, the former above and the latter on each fide, 
are then diſpoſed, and the ſtern ant} quarter galleries 
framed and ſupported by their brackets. The pumps, 
with their well, are next fixed/in the hold; the limber 
boards laid on each fide of the kelſon, and the garbonrd 


being much thicker and ſtronger than the reſt, as is re- rale fixed on the ſhip's bottom next to tke heel with- 


preſented in the midſhip {rame, Plate CCCXIV. . The 
harpins, which may be conlidered as a continuation; of 


the wales at their fore ends, are fixed acroſs the hawſe. 


pieces, and ſurround the fore part of the ſhip. The 
planks that incloſe the ſhip's ſides are then brought about 
the timbers ; and the clamps, which are of equal thick- 


neſs with the wales, fixed oppoſite to the wales within 


the ſhip. Theſe are uſed to, ſupport the ends of the 
beams, and accordingly ſtretch from one end of the ſhip 


to the other. The thick ſtuff or ſtrong planks of the, 


bottom within board are then placed oppoſite to the 
ſeveral ſcarfs of the timbers, to reinſorce them through · 
out the ſhip's length. The planks employed to line che 
Mip, called the ceiling or fool aualing, is next fixed in 
the intervals between the thick tuff of the hold. The 
beams are afterwards laid acroſs the ſhip to ſupport the 
decks, and are connected to the fide by lodging and 

4 d 1h e 


9 
— — 
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The hull being thus fabricated, proceed to ſeparate 
the apartments by bulkheads or partitions, to frame 
the ,port-lids, to fix the catheads and cheſs-trees; to 
form the hatchways and ſeuttles, and fit them with pro- 
per covers or gratings. Next fix the ladders at the dif. 
ferent hatchways, and build the manger on the lower 
deck, to carry off the water that runs in at the hawſe- 
holes when. the ſhip rides at anchor in a ſea. The 
bread-room and magazines are there lined; and the 
gunnel, rails, and gang ways fixed on the upper part of 
the ſhip... The cleats, kevels, and ranges, by which the 


ropes are ſaſtened, are afterwards bolted or nailed to the 


ſides in different places. 


BS 


Tue rudder, being fitted with'its irons, is next hung 


to che ſtern · poſt, and the tiller or bar, by which it is 
managed, let into a mortiſe at its upper end. The 
1 . nenen 4/31 ' Seuppersy 


#4 7 0 
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(s) In ſhips of war, which-aws 2 
ed the keel afterwards. 


long while in building: it has been found that the keel is often apt to tot 


— Jo 


before they are finiſhed. Upon this account, therefore, ſome builders have begun with the floor timbers, and add: 


. 
* s * + 


Improve» {cupperr, or Jeaden tubes, that carry the water off from 


ments in 


the Maſts the decks, are then placed in holes cut through the 


and Rug. {Þip's ſides ; and the ffandard: repreſented in the Mip- 
des; sue Frame, Plate CCCXIV. bolted te the beams 
w——— and ſides above the deck to which they belong. The 
poop lanthorns are laſt fixed upon their eranes over the 
ern, and the bilge-ways or cradles placed under the 
bottom to conduct the ſhip ſteadily into the water 
whilſt launching. 
As the various pieces which have been mentioned 
above are explained at large in their proper places, it is 
therefore ſaperfluous to enter into a more particular de- 
leription of them here. 


Cuare, VII. Of Im;r roements in the Maſti and Rudder. 


' 48 _ Since the article Masr was printed, an account of 
ans. oy a method for reſtoring maſts of ſhips when wounded, 
maſts. or otherwiſe injured, in an eaſy, cheap, and expeditious 


manner, by Captain Edward Pakenham of the royal 
of 2 navy, has been publiſheà in the tenth volume of the 
ed maſts by Tranſactions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Captain Arts, &, Captain Pakenham introduces his inveation 
Pakenham. with the following obſervations : | 
Page 29. Among the various accidents which ſhips are liable 
to at ſea, none call more for the attention and exertion 
of the officer than the ſpeedy refitting of the maſts ; 
and having obſerved, in the courſe of laſt war, the very 
2 deſtruction made among the lower maſts of our 
ips from the enemy's mode of fighting, as well as the 
very great expence and delay in refitting a fleet after 
an action, particularly acroſs the Atlantic—3 very 
ſimple expedient has ſuggeſted itſelf to me as a reſource 
in part; which appears ſo very ſpeedy and ſecure, that 
the capacity of the meaneſt ſailor will at once conceive 
it. I therefore think it my duty to Rate my ideas of 
the advantages likely to reſult from it; and I ſhall feel 
myſelfexceedingly happy ſhould they in anywiſe con- 
tribute to remedy the evil. 

« My plan, theretore, is, to have the heels of all 
lower maſts ſo formed as to become the heads ; but it 
is not the intention of the above plan to have the ſmall- 
eſt alteration made in the heels of the preſent lower 
maſts ; for as all line-of-bartle thips maſts are nine inches 
in diameter larger at the heel than at the head, it will 
follow, that by letting in the treſſel- trees to their pro- 
per depth, the maſt will form its own checks or hounds; 
and J flatter myſelf the following advantages will reſult 
from the above alteration. | | 

« Firſt, I mult beg to obſerve, that all line-of-battle 
ſhips bury one-third of their lower maſts, particularly 
three-deckers; it therefore follows, that if the wounds 
are in the upper third, by turning the maſt ſo as to 
make the heel the head, it will be as good as new; for, 
in eight actions I was preſent in laſt war, I made the 
following obſervations : 

That in the ſaid actions fifty- eight lower maſts were 
wounded, and obliged to be ſhifted, thirty-two of 
- which had their wounds iathe upper third, and of ccurſe 
the ſhips detained until new maſts were made. And 
when it is conſidered that a lower maſt for a 90 or 74 
ſtands government in a ſum not leſs, Iam informed, 
than 2000 l. to 2300 |. the advantages acroſs the At- 
lantic reſulting from the aforeſaid plan will be particu- 
larly obvious; not to mention the probability of there 
being no fit ſpars in the country, which was the caſe in 
Vor. XVII. | 
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the inſtances of the Iſis and PrinceG Ry: and as nprove- 
I was one of the lieutenants of the Iſis at that time, ments in 
F am more particular in the circumſtance of that — 4 
ſhip. The Ilis had both her lower mats wounded ger 
above the cather pins ia her ation with the C. 
ſar, a French 74; and as there were no ſpars at New 
York, the Iſis was detained five weeks at that place. — 
Now, if her maſts. had been fitted on the plan I have 
propoſed, I am confident ſhe would have been ready for 
ſea in 48 hours ; and as a further proof, I beg leave 
to add, that the whole fleet, on the glorious 12th of 
April, had not the leaſt accident of any conſequence ex- 
cept what befel their lower maſts, which detained them 
between eight and ten weeks at Jamaica. 
The delay of a ſhip while a new maſt is making, 
and probably the fleet being detained for want of that 
ſhip, which frequently occurr2d in the courſe of lai 
war, the taking ot ſhipwrights from other work, with a 
variety of inconveniences not neceſſary to mention here, 
muſt be obvious to every. officer that has made the 
ſmalleſt obſervations on ſea actions. 
« You will further obſerve, that this ſubſtitute is 
formed on. the molt ſimple principle, fitted t» the 
meaneſt capacity, and calculated to benefit all ſhips, 
from a firſt-rate down to the ſmalleſt merchantman, in 
caſes of an accid:nt by (hot, a ſpring, or a rottenneſs, 
particularly as theſe accidents generally happen in the 
upper third of the malt and above the cheeks. 
« It might probably be objected, that a difficulty and 
ſome danger might ariſe from the wounded part of the 
maſt being below ; but this will at once be obviated, 
when it is remembered, that as the wounded part is be- 
low the wedges, it may with eaſe be both fiſhed, caſed, 
and ſecured, to any ſize or degree you pleaſe, with the 
addition of its being wedged on each deck.” 
Fig. 41. repreſents a malt of a firſt-rate in its proper 
ſtate, the figures repreſenting its thickneſs at the diffe- 
rent diviſtons. 
Fig. 42. the ſame maſt inverted, the heel forming the 
head, and the treſſel- trees let into their proper deptli, 
the additional thickneſs of the maſt forming its own 
cheeks. | 
Fig. 43- the propoſed maſt, the figures repreſenting 
the thickneſs of the maſt in the propoſed alteration ; 
a, the heel made ſquare: 5, the letting in of the treſſel. 
trees; c, the third proportion of thickneſs continued up 
to where the fourth is in the preſent maſt, or at leait 
ſome little diſtance above the lower part of the ch:eks, 
which is always looked upon as the weakeſt part of the 


maſt 3 and by its being fo proportioned, the maſt, wheu 


turned, will be nearly as ſtrong in the partners as before. 
As the expence of a malt is much greater than is 
nerally imagined, it is therefore thoaght proper tv 
Fubjoin the following ſtatement of the ſeveral articles 
uſed in making a 74 gun ſhip's mainmaſt. 


Fiſhes for a ſpindle, 21 inches, 2 nails of Falue. 

two maſts, - - L. 101 II pa 
Two fide filhes, 22 inches, 2 ditto, 123 5 9 Naval * 
Fore and aft fiſhes, 22 inches, 2 nails of chitecture. 

one maſt, RPE. - 66 13 10 fn 4. 
Fiſh. 214 inches, 1 nail of balf a maſt, 29 8 5 

5 On the fore part. 
Iron 3 qrs 19 lbs 1 * 
Aries load bulk, 2 loads 22 feet, - 12 8 
* | 


Carried over L. 344 5 & 


FELT 


* 


[i l | 
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In order to leſſen the enormous expence of maſts, a 
ropoſal was made ſome years ago to conſtruct them 
low; and the author having premiſed ſeveral experi- 
ments which he had made, proceeds as follows ; 
« Galileo taught us, that the reſiſtance or ſtrength 
of a hollow eylinder is to that of a full cylinder, con- 
taining the ſame quantity of matter, as the total diame- 
ter of the hollow one is to the diameter of the full one; 
and theſe experiments ſhow us, that the ſtrength or re- 
ſiſtance of two or more pieces of wood, faſtened toge- 
ther at each end, and connected by a pillar, pillars, or 
framing, inereaſes, at leaſt to a certain, degree, ceteris 
paribus, as the diſtance between them and number of 
pillars, provided the force is applied in the line or direc- 
tion of the pillars. 8 | 
« It is ſurpriſing that this 2 of Galileo has not 
been made ſubſer vient to more uſeful purpoſes. It is 
particularly applicable to the conſtruction of maſts, as 
not requiring that the hollow cylinder ſhould be made 
of one ſolid piece of wood (G). | 
« However, the foregoing experiments teach us, that 
the ſame advantages may be obtained by other forms 
beſides that of a cylinder; and that perhaps not only in 
a ſuperior degree, but likewiſe with greater facility of 
execution ; as by adopting a ſquare figure, but more 
particularly by conſtructing them of ſeparate pieces of 
wood, placed at proper diſtances from each other, in 
the following or any other manner that may be found 
moſt convenient. Fig. 44, 45, and 46, exhibit each 
the tranſverſe ſection of a maſt, in which the ſmall cir- 
cles repreſent the trees or upright pieces of wood, and 
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improves, . | @ f ² EW; m ĩ ĩͤ ĩͤ ( Which arc ell. improve- - 
menta in ann Brought over L. 344 31 ployed at proper places and at proper diſtances from ments in 
the Maſte Breadthning 2 loads feet, f 1 other, for. conneamng them together. Perhaps ſo. the maſts _. 
nne Dic f wood ances From each, nd Rud- 
ns . 60 © 21 OE antzic fir timber. ud frames of wood, placed at proper diſtances from each der. 1 
— Cheeks 4 loads 2 ſeet, 20 18 4 other, and filling up the whole dotted ſpace, would an- 
iron, 5 cwt. 2 qrs 24 lb. 8 6 o ſwer better; in which-event, the maſt could be flrotig- 
Knees, elm timber, 13 feet, SHITE o 15 2 ly hooped with iron at thoſe places, and the upright 
Iron, 2 qrs..14 lb. Ws. - 91 6 trees formed ſquare, or of any other convenient form. 
Hoops and bolts on the body, 13 cwt. . g rr. « It will be evident to thoſe acquainted with this ſub- 
16 lb. - 4.4; 18 15 © je, chat ſuch maſts would be greatly ſtronger than com- 
Treſſel trees, firaight oak timber, ſecond ſort, mon ones containing the ſamequantity of materials, It is 
_ 2 loads 10 feet, $i. 1b" 0 10 2 4 hkewiſe evidentthat they would beleſs apt to ſpring, as 
Iron, 3 qrs. 10 Ib. Si £40 Ii 3 6 being ſupported on a more extended baſe, and affording 
Croſs trees, ſtraight oak timber, ſecond fort - many conveniences for. being better ſecured ; and that 
1 load 12 feet, 5 5.14" o they might be conſtructed of foch wood as at preſent 
Iron, 2 qrs. 2 lb. > - 9 14 6 would be deemed + altogether improper ſor maſts : a 
Cap, elm timber, 1 load 24 feet, - 4 6 © circumſtance of importance to Britain at all times, but 
Iron, 2 cw. 14 Ib. — 2 19 6 more particularly now, when there is fuch dim̃cuity in 
Fullings, bolſters, bollins, and Dantzic fir, procuring wood proper for the kind of maſts in com- 
1 load 2 feet, - - 5 7 8 mon uſe,” 1 l 
Workmanſhip, - _—__- 78 6 © » Amimprovementinthe rudder has lately taken place ,, 44 
n ITE in ſeveral. ſhips, partievlarly in ſome of thoſe in the ſer- provement 
| Fan L. 513 6 2 vice of the Eaſt India company. It will, however, be in the rud- 
Main · topmaſt of a 74 gun ſhip, 50 16 3 necellary previoully..to deſeribe the uſual form of the der. 
Main top-gallant-maſt, . 8 11 o rudder, in order to — advantages it poſſe ſſes when 


conſtructed agreably to the improved metlod. 

N 1. (ig. 47.) repreſents the rudder according o Papers on 
common method of conſtruction; in which AB is Naval Ar- 

the axis of rotation. It is hence evident that a ſpace chitecture, 

conſiderably greater than the tranſverſe ſection of the Part 7: 

rudder at che counter mult be left. in the counter for the 

rudder to revolve in. Thus, let CAB (Ne 2.) be the 

ſection of the rudder at the counter; chen there muſt 

be a ſpace ſimilar to CDE in the counter, in order that 

the rudder may be moveable as required. Hence, to 

prevent the water ſrom waſhing up the rudder caſe, a 

rudder coat, that is, a piece of tarred canvas, is nailed 

in ſuch a manner to the rudder and counter as to co- 

ver the intermediate ſpace: but the canvas being con- 

tinually waſhed by the ſea, ſoon becomes brittle, and 

unable to yield to the various turns of the rudder with- 

out breaking ; in which caſe the ſhip is of courſe left 

pervious to the-waves, even of three or ſour feet high ; 

in fact, there are few men bred to the ſea who have not 

been witneſſes to the bad effects of ſuch a ſpace being 

left ſo ill guarded againſt the ſtroke of the waves; and 

many ſhips. have, with great probability, been ſuppoſed 

to founder at ſea. from the quantity of water ſhipped 

between the rudder and counter. 75 

It was to remedy this defect that the alteration above 

alluded to took place; which conſiſts in making the 

upper part AFG (fig. 48, no 1.) of the rudder ABD 

cylindrical, and giving that part at the ſame time a 

caſt forward, ſo that the axis of rotation may by that 

means be the line AD, paſſing as uſual from E to D, 

through the centres of the braces which attach the rud- 

der to the ſtern-poſt, and ſrom E to A through the 


- 
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ples, that nature has furniſhed reeds with 
pillars in the experiments alluded to. 


(5) The ſtrength of theſe cylinders would be ſtill further augmented by having ſolid pieces of wood placed 
vithin them at proper diſtances, and ſecurely faſtened to them, in the ſame manner, and on the ſame princi- 
joints 3 and for anſwering, in ſome reſpects, the ſame purpoſe as the 
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ups volving üpon its centre; in which caſe the ſpace of 
bit an inch is more than ſuſhcient between the rudder 
and the counter, and conſequently the necellity. of a 
rudder coat entirely done away. But as it was fore- 
ſeen, that it the rudder by any, accident was unſhipped, 
this alteration might endanger the tearing away of the 
counter, the hole is made much larger than the tranſ. 
verſe ſection of the cylindric part of the rudder, and 
the ſpace between filled up with. pieces of wood ſo fit- 
ted to the counter as to be capable cf withſtanding the 
ſhock of the ſea, but to be eaſily carried away with the 
rudder, leaving the counter, under ſuch eireumſtances, 
in as ſafe a Rate as it would be agregable in the pre 
dent form of making rudders in the nas. : 


Cut. VIII. Upon the Poſition of the Load water Line, 
and the Capacity of a Ship. 

Tur weight of the quantity of water diſplaced by 
the bottom of , ſhip is equal to the weight of the 
ſhip with its rigging, provitions, and every thing on 
board. If theretare:the exact weight of the ſhip when 
ready for ſea be calculated, and alfo the number of eu- 
bie feet in the ſhip's: bottom below the load- water line, 
and hence the weight ef the water ſhe -difplaces ; it 
will be known if the load- water line is properly placed 
in the draught. e dee 

The poſition, of the ſhip in the draught: may be ei- 


See Hydro- 
ſtatics. 


Shi 
Builder's | 
Repolitcry. an even keel is judged to be the beſt potition in point 
of velocity, when the ſhip is conſtructed ſuitable there- 
to, that is, when her natural poſition is ſuch. For when 
a ſhip is conſtructed to ſwim by the ſtern, and when 
brought down to her load- water made to ſwim on an 
even keel (as is the caſe with molt ſhips that are thus 
built), her velocity is by that means greatly retarded, 
and alſo her ſtrength greatly diminiſhed: for the fore- 


| part being brought down lower than it {hould be, and - 
the middle of the ſhip maintaining" its proper depth in 


the water, the after part is by that means lifted, and 
the ſhip is then upon an even keel: but in conſequence 
_ - of her being out of her natural poſition, the after part 
is always preſſing downwards with a conſiderable train, 


which will continue till the ſhip's ſheer is entirely 


broke, and in time would fall into its natural poſition 
again: for which reaſon we ſee ſo many ſhips with bro- 
ken backs, that is, with their ſheers altered in ſuch a 
manner that the ſheer rounds up, and che highelt part 
is inthe midfhips. © NOW TUTOR + v1} 
- Suct-are*the diſadvantages arifing from not paying 
a due attention to thofe points in the conſtruction of a 
draught ; therefate, when the load. water line is found 
to be ſo ſituated at a proper height on the draught, 
according to the weight given for ſuch a ſhip, and alſo 
drawn parallel to the keel, as ſuppoſmg that to be the 
belt ſailing trim, the next thing is to examine whether 
the body is conſtructed ſuitable thereto, in order to 
avoid the above - mentioned ill conſequences. 
In the firſt place, therefore, we muſt divide the ſhip 
equally in two lengthwiſe between the fore and after 


perpendiculars; and the exact number of cubic ſeet in 


the whole bottom beneath the load-water line being 


ier d i oc 


Load-wa- axis the cylinder, AFG, in order that the tranſverſe ſec- 
ber Line tion KH (no 2.) at the counter may be a circle; xe. 


ther on an even keel, or to draw moſt water abaft; but 
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known, we muſt find whether the number of cubic Lead-wa- 
feet in each part ſo divided are the ſ:me; and if they der Line 
are found to be equal, the body of the ſhip may then — 3 
be ſaid to be conſſructed in all reſpects ſuitable to her . 
ſwimming on an even kcel, let the thape of the body be 

whatever it will; and which will be ſound to be her 

natural poſition at the load-water line. But if either 

of the parts ſhcruld contain a greater number of cubic 


feet than the other, that part which contains the great- 


eſt will ſwim the moſt out cf the water, and conſe- 
quently the other will ſwim deepelt, ſuppoſing the thip 
in her natural poſition for that conftruvtion. In order, 
therefore, to render the ſhip ſuitably conſtructed to the 
load-water line in the draught, which is parallel to the 


keel, the number of cubit feet in the leſs part muſt be 
ſubtracted from the number contained in the 


ater 
part, and that part of the body is to be filled out till 
it has increaſed half the difference of their quantities, 
and the other part is to be drawa in as much : hence 


the two parts will be equal, that is, each will contain 


the ſame number of cubic feet, and the thip's body will 


be conſtructed in a manner ſuitable io her ſwimming on 


an even keel. | 

It it is propoſed that the ſhip laid down on the 
draught thall not ſwim on an even keel, but draw more 
water abaſt then afore, then the fore and after parts of 


the ſhip's body below the load-water line are to be 


compared ; and if theſe parts are unequal, that par: 
which is leaſt is to be filled out by half the difference, 
and the other part drawn in as much as before. 

It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to calculate the 
weight of a ſhip ready equipped for ſen, from the know- 


ledge of the weight of every ſeparate thing in her and 
belonging to her, as the exact weight of all the timber, 


iron, lead, maſts, fails, rigging, and in ſhort all the ma- 
terials, men, proviſions, and every thing elſe on board 
of her, from u hich we ſhall be able afterwards to judge 
of the trutl; of the calculatior, and whether the load-wa- 
ter line in the draught be placed agreeable theret. 
This is indeed a very laborious taſk, upca account of 
the ſeveral pieees of timber, &c. being of io many die- 
rent figures, and the ſpecific gravity of ſom2 of the 
timber entering the conſtruction not being preciſely de- 


| termined. 


In order to aſcertain, the weight of the hull, the 
timber is the firſt thing which comes under conſidera— 
tion: the number of cubic feet of timber contained in 


the whole tabric muſt be found; which we hal be 


able to do by help of the draught and the principal 
dimenſions and ſcantling; obſerving to diltinguith the 


different kinds of timber from each other, as they differ 


conſiderably in weight; then the number of cubic feet 
contained in the different ſorts of timber being reduced 
into pounds, and added, will be the weight of the tim 
ber. In like manner proceed to find the weight of the 


ion, lead, paint, &c. and the true weight of the whole 
Dr 


will be ſound. 
In 3 quantity to weight, it may be obferved 


that a cubic foot of oak is equally to 66 pounds, and the me gang 
ſpecific gravity of the other materials are as follow: 
Water being 100 Oak is 891.89 
Lead is — 11345 Dry elm 702.70 
Iron 7643 Dry fix 648.64 
An 


27 2 
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ter Line 
and Ship's 


Capa city. 


Eſtimate of 
the weight 
of the eigh- 
ty gun ſhip 
before laid 
down. 


* 


1 
Oak timber at 66 lb. to 


— — 
22 
— —— 


An Eflimate of the Weight of the Eighty Gun $hip in Plates 
{- : CCCCLA. and CCcCLXI. as fed for Sea, with 
ff Months Proviſion:. F 


* f | * F 7 
N Weight of the Hull. BETA 4 
N? ole. N of bs. Tens. 'Lbs, 


the cubic foot 
Fir timber at 48 lb. to 
the cubic foot 
Elm timber at 52 lb. to 
the cubic foot «lf 
Carve work and lead work 
Iron work, rudder eo þ 
chain plates, nails, &c. 
Pitch, tar, oakum, and 


4457] 213936] 95 1136 
520| 270% 12 


paint - 

Cook-room fitted with 

fre hearth - A n 
Sum e 3568726593 406 
| Weight of the Furniture. 


Complete ſet of maſts and yards, 


with the ſpare geer .-y' 
Anchors with their ſtocks, and 
maſter's ſtores - | 


Rigging - - 
Sails, complete ſet, and ſpare 
Cables and hawſers - 
Blocks, pumps, and boats 


Sum - 437520019 720 

Weight of the Guns and Ammunition. | 

Guns with their carriages - 3770341168 714 
n ſhot, e barrels, 116320] 51 2080 


Implements for the powder 
Ditto for guns, crows, OY 
&c. : 


650c| 2 2020 
21573] 9 1413 


wu 5214271232 1747 


Weight of the Officers Stores, Ec. 


Carpenter's ſtores - 20187] 9. 27 

Boatſwain's ſtores - 21112] 9 952 

Gunner's ſtores - 8964] 4 4 

Caulker's ſtores . s 2 720 

Surgeon and chaplain's effects 11096] 4 2136 
Sum - 


66559}"29 1599 
„ Weight of the Proviſions. * 


Proviſions for ſix months ſor 700 | 
men with all their equipage 
Water, caſks, and captain's table 


8589700383 1050 
933900416 2060 


Sum - 1792870/800 870 


FB #4 


a 
p * 
1 . — — 
„ ELIOT ns i a 8 


tht * * EL * 


48497/32008 20 


| CR 74 pounds, if therefore 8182463 


| | | 
, : | & 
#« 
Wor Wight of the Men, Ec. 
Wan err 7 


ü ˙· — . ts  ebh o] 3 1 


Seven hundred men with their 


effects (including the officers 316961 141 1121 
and their effets J LES 
Mot 3, 11478400 66 

Sum þ 4447 1795361 801 112 
„ Pecartul arion. 4 
The hull . - 3568726 1593 406 
The furniture - 437520| 195 720 
Guns and ammunition =» 521427} 232 1747 
Officers tores |  _-— -- | 66559} 29 1599 
Proviiens 1 os 17 1792870 800 870 
Woight of the men and ballaſt 795361 Sor 1121 
4 a”: omit _ 1318246313652 1983 


Agreeable to the above eſtimate, we find that the 
eighty gun ſhip, with every thing on board and fit for 
ſea, when brought down to the load water line, weighs 
8,182,463 pounds, or nearly 3653 tons, It may now 
be known if the load water line in the draught be pro- 
perly placed, by reducing the immerſed part of the bo- 
dy into cubic feet. For if the eighty gun ſhip, when 
brought down to the load water line, weighs 365 3 
tons, the quantity of water diſplaced muſt alſo be 3653 
tons: now a cubic foot of ſalt- water 1 to 

divided by 
74, the quotient is 110573, the number of cubical feet 
which ſhe muſt diſplace agreeable to her weight, 


It is now neceſſary to find the number of cubic feet 
contained in the ſhip's bottom below the load water 
line by calculation. If the bottom was a regular ſolid, 
this might be very eaſily done; but as it is otherwiſe, 
we mult be ſatisfied with the following method by ap- 
proximation; fi1ſt given by M. Bouguer. | 


Take the lengths of every other of the lines that re- 
preſent the frames in the horizontal plane upon the up- 
per water line; then find the ſum of theſe together, 
with half the foremoſt and attermoſt frames. Now mul- 
tiply that ſum by the diſtance between the frames, and 
the product is the area of the water line contained be- 
tween the foremoſt and aftermoſt frames: then find the 
area of that part abaft the after frame, which forms a 
trapezium, and alſo the poſt and rudder; find alſo the 
area of that part afore the foremaſt frame, and alſo of 
the ſtem and gripe; then theſe areas being added to 
that firſt found, and the ſum doubled will be the area 
of the ſurface of the whole water live. The reaſon of 
this rule will be obvious to thoſe acquainted with the 
firſt principles of mathematics. * 

The areas of the other water line may be found in 
the ſame manner: then the ſum of all theſe areas, ex- 
cept that of the uppermoſt and lowermoſt, of which only 
one half of each muſt be taken, being multiplied by 
the diſtance between the water lines (theſe lines in the 
plane of elevation being equidiſtant from each other), 
and the product will be the ſolid content of the ſpace 
contained between the lower and load water lines. 2 


and Ship's 


Capacity E 


#8 
Method of 
calculating 
the content 
of the bot- 


tom of a 
ſhip, 


i . 


* 11 


7 * 


SITY 


Load Wa- 


ter Line 


und Ship's 


Capacity. 
— 


the upper fide of the keel; multiply half that ſum by 
the diſtance between them, the produ will be the ſo- 
lid content of that part between the lower water line 
and upper edge of the keel, ſuppoſing them parallel to 
each other. But if che lower water ve is not parallel 
to the keel, the above half ſum is to be multiplied by 
the diſtance between them at the middle of the ſhip. 

The ſolid contents of the keel muſt be next found, 
by multiplying its length by its depth, and that pro- 
duct by the breadth. Then the ſum of theſe ſolid con- 
tents will be the number of cubic feet contained in the 
immerſed part of the ſhip's bottom, or that part below 
the load water line. 


Drtermination of the number of Cubic F cet ane 5 in 
the Bottom of the Eighty Gun * See eri 
CLOVE and CCCCLXI. 


Applied to Tus fore body is divided into five, and the after bo- 


the eighty 
gun ſhip 


dy into ten, equal .parts in the horizontal plane ; be- 
ſides the parts contained between the foremoſt timber 
and the ſtem, and the aftermoſt timber and the poſt. 
The plane of elevation is alſo divided into five equal 
parts by water lines drawn parallel to the keel. Theſe 
water * are alſo deſcrided upon the horizontal 


It is to be obſerved that. hers muſt be five inches 
added to each line that repreſents a frame in the hori- 
zontal plane for the thickneſs of the plank, that being 
nearly a mean between the thickneſs of the plank next 


the water and that on the lower part of the bottom. 
Upper Water Line abaft ns Flat. 
In. 
frame dead flat is 24 f. 10 in. one-half of 
which is O 12 5 
frame (4) . 2424 10 
25 frame 3 - - - 24 10 
* frame - e 24 10 
3 | frame 11 - & 24 10 
8 J frame 15 - - - 24 91 
8 frame 19 - - 24 5 
2 frame 23 - Mer fog 23 10 
PE. frame 27 - - — 22 9 
I frame 31 20 11 
frame 35 is 16 ee 5 inches the half of 
Which is * Wh? 
Sum | . 236 7 
Diſtance baren frames . IO 11 
Product „*** 
Area of that part abaft frame. 3 1 78 © 
rudder and poſt _- - $6 
Sum - ä 2666 24 
| TY 


Area of the load water line from dead flat aft 5332 5 


+44 


RE 10 er DIN S. 
Add the area of the N= water line to the area of 


Area of the gd water line from dead flat aſt 4203 3 
Fourth Water Line abaſt Dead Flat. 


Ft. In. 
N ( frame deadflat is 20 feet 1 inch—half 10 or 
£5 | frame (4) . +741," e420 e 
frame 3 - - 20 1 
5 } frame 7 - - . «0; 11 
frame 11 . . 19 7% 

2 frame 15 > | wes 19 © 
Carry over . - 108 9 
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"Second Water Line alaſt Dead Flat. Load-wa- © 
ml Ft. ny N Line 
Pi ac end Bar is 23 feet 10; inches, the dd SMpfs- 
bal of which is 11 114 Capacicy- 
| frame (4) - - 43010 
| frame 3 - . - 23 10 
< frame 7 — - 23 105 
frame 11 - - 2 104 
5 frame 15 | - - 23 _ b> 
| frame 19 - - - 23.43% 
- frame 23 - - 22 5 
frame 27 — 20 10 
frame 31 17 8 
frame 35 is 8 ſeet 6 inches, the half of 
Which is - 4+ $44.3; 
Sum - 219 74 
Diſtance between the frames - 10 17 
Product 2397 4 
Area of that part abaft frante 35 - $259 
rudder and poſt - - 8 
Sum - 2434 4 
2 
Area of the 2d water line from dead flat aft 4868 8 
Third Water Line abaſt Dead Flat. 
Ft. In, 
"frame dead flat is 22 feet 14 n 11 of 
frame (4) - . 22 14 
2 e 3 . - 5% 44 
5 frame 7 . - 2 11 
— frame 11 - - = 22 1 
8 J frame 15 - - - 31 5 
' 5 | frame 19 - - 20 84 
2 frame 23 - . 19 3+ 
frame 27 8 - - 16 5 
frame 31 11 2+ 
frame 35 is 4 feet 3 inches—half 2 12 
190 84 
ID 11 
2081 8 
Area of that part abaft frame 3 5 - 14 5 
rudder and poſt 3 
2101 74 


9 K „„ 
p G » & —_— * . 
- - * 5 
l . 


Wd 1A 


16801: 120 —— 
| ee 


frame hs 


0 oo 14 1 * 


ue 5 | 


1 frame 35 is 1 foot 114  inches—half 


2 4 


r „ 


— 


4 


| Aten of that part abaſt une 3; 5 
| rudder and * 


| * of the 4th water line from dead flat aft 3501 N 


1 1E "oP 


23 115 2 — 


40 — 


Mis bf 


N 


TX 11 
1 
9 114 


Fifth or Lower Water Line aboft Dead Flat. 


0 frame dead flat is 17 feet 2 ee 


frame (4) 
frame 3 
frame 7 
frame 11 
frame 15 
frame 19 
frame 23 
frame 27 
Yay 31 


frame 35 is 1 foot 24 inches—balf | 


Area of that part abaſt frame 3 $ 
rudder and poſt 


Area of the 5th or lower water line from 

dead flat aft 
Half che area of the load water line 
Area of the ſecond water line 
Area of the third water line 
Area of the fourth water line 
Half the area of the lower water line 


Diſtance between the water lines 


Content in cubic feet between the lower 
and load water lines | 
Area of the lower water line 
Area of the upper ſide of the keel, 206 4 


: - 


Half 


Diſtance between the lower wa» 
ter line and the keel- 


Cub. feet contained between low- 
er water line and the keel 


Centent of the keel, lower part of 8 
and falſe keel 


Cubic feet abaft the midſhip frame under 
74050 6 


water when loaded 


— — 


67695 85 


To 


1339 25 


16578 51 


CI 


5890 64 


404 3 


#7 


5 "evil 


N pl 7 SL Z 
* — * Ly 2 Y, pe 7 
* 8 2 * 
* = „ 
r 


or 5 7 I - 6 Dead "Fee 


| Wi 15 ſeet i inch—half 
Diſtance between the frames 


Area of the part afore frame W 
tem and knee 


ape by 
Area of the load water line from dead flat 


Second Water Line afore Dead Flat. 


frame Q IP 
frame W is 11 ſher /1 11 i nebe haf 


Diſtance between the frames 1 


Area of the part afore fame W, with the 
. ſem and knee 


Third Water Line afoere Dead Flat. 


* — at 


Wis 7 feet—half 
Diſtance between the frames 


Area of the part afore W, with the * 


Area of the third water line ſrom dead flat 


Ft. In, 
4 mag flat is 24 wm 10 Ai e aud 2 K. Capacity. 


4 frame deadflatis 2 3 feet 10+ inches—half 11 114 


Area of the ſecond water line rom dead flat 


ſ W dead flat is 22 feet 14 inch—half 11 S 


1259 6 
80 3 
4 0 
1343 9 
2 
2687 6 
Fe. In. 
23 10 
—— 
22 5 
19 11 
5 114 
107 52 
1011 
1173 9 
43 9 
1217 6 
2 
2435 © 
R. Ia. 
22 1 
21 8 
20 1 
16 + 
3 6 
94 64 
10 11 
1031 10 
25 10 
1057 8 
2 
2115 4 
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», [4 f 


FE 
2 "+73. 4 
1 1 it, * 


4 


this that the merchant or ſreighter judges of che fitneſs 
of 


/ 
| 


© % 4 
k © 


e Wl OO OM wt em . 
Wy I * Ae * 15 1 1 7 . wry 
1 Mute Line for: Dead Flat. gs Tok 1 ſees comeined be meen ” lonerged 5 5 1 
"44 "Fe. Racy {444345 33 * 2 — 
frame dead flat! is 20 U I inch—half | 10 wh oe r between 1 lower TI 4 2602.1 1 
41 57 x $210 fi : 4 35 YN Content of the keel and falſe keel ay. Wa 2 i 5 * 
frame LL - EP * | „ 
und Q wo , +, nog N . 4 9 e frame under water - i | th f «005 
frame Wis 2 feet 9 inches—half 1 4 Content abaſt midſhip ae in, 3! 740 5o 2 
Sum 1 78 34 Content Fe 
CB on under water - - 138 | ung! 
Diſtance between the frames f 10 11, Weight of a cubic foot of ſalt water | 57 Ibs. 12 | 11 
Product 8 8 een 
Area of 28 before W, with the ſtern and 7 Weight ol - yo whole ſhip un every thing 115 
gripe ; F 101 oar - 878246308 Ibs. 
SEE; As the weight of the ſhip, with every thing on beard, + 3 
Sum — — 863 67 ſound by this calculation, is equal to that found U ei. 
5 | 2 mate; it hence appears that the water line is properly - + ; 
placed in the draught. It now only remains to n 
Area of fourth water line from dead flat for- whether the body. is. conſtrued ſuitably thereto, hat 
ward : . 1727 14 is, whether the ſhip will be in her natural poſition when ©: + 
! brought down to that line. For this purpoſe a perpen- 
Fiſth Water Line afore Dead Flat. dicular muſt be erected 27 feet + inch abaft dead flat, 
| JOY rakes oO m_ between the two perpendicu- 
Pt. In. lars and the place where the centre of (h 
< Toe dead flat is 17 feet 2 3 8 7 fall, that the ſhip may ſwim on an even Keel. 18. 15 
frame E. | 16 9 lidity of that part of the bottom contained between te 
3 us 4 2 5 14 1 ſaid perpendicular and dead flat is then to be auen, 
8 ire Qi ber 4 HA 10 9 which will be ſound to be 25846 feet 7 inches. 14 
5 tee f 2 ?_ Solidity of the bottom afore dead flat 36523 f. 4 in. 
Sum 5 53 61 between the middle and dead flat 25846 ) 1 
Diſtance between the frames = 10 ri golid content of the fore part To has. 1 
Product 4 8 tem 62369 11 | 
Area of part aforeQ_ ; * 2 Solidity of the bottom abaſt dead flat 74050 6 
Ne e 2 ORR Y 7s 7: between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 
| | Solid content of the aft part of the b ml 
Sum 4 3 $ [ part of the bot. 48203 11 
| 615 5 — fore part of the bottom 62369 11 
Area of the fifth or lower b line from nee [ ' 14796 
dead flat forward £ 1231 6 11 " 7083 
Area of the upper ſide of the keel - 87 4 Hence the aſter part of the ſhip's bottom is too lean 
| by 7083 cubic feet, and the fore part as much too full. 
Sons - > k I 5 10 The or eee apes 2 by filled out until it bas 
- R 17 59 received an addition of 7083 feet, and the fore part 
Diſtance between the lower water line and 5 muſt be drawn in till it has loſt the ſame quantity, and 
I 1 — bottom will then ” Ie ſuitable to the ſhipꝰs 
wimming on an even keel. | 
Content of the part carat between the : | 
lower water line and the keel in cub. feet 2692 74 Cuar. IX. Of the Tonnage of a ſoip. 
| | 55 
. ˙· U 
Area of che oped water og | 4 2435 © every thing that can with ſafety and expediency be ta- culating 
=) $3 rn re a 
| F ; It 1 #p's burthen; and it is to 
Half the area of the fifth or lower water line 615 9 eee _ the weight of the whole as ſhe floats in 
— the water. It is perhaps beſt expreſſed by calling it the 
Bilan 8 8 "RL Rs 3 - ; 82 N I Z weight of the cargo. It is of importance, becauſe i | is by 
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9 a4 

Is 

* * 
A 


36 
Common 
rule. 


* 1 
"$6 
if , X 
y | 


Ew 5 if local +7 of the hip s bottom, but 
| allo en the ſcantling of her whole frame, and in ſhort 
15 i EC weht of every thing which properly makes 


Pott iy ready to recei“ on board her ca 
The e timber is variable; the ſcantling of 


75 8 ho leſs ſo. We mult therefore be contented 


A336 


8 
* 


1 


rage value which is not very remate from 


11 wh math; and this average is to be obtained, not by 
any mathematical diſcuſſion, but by obſervation of the 


den or cargo actually received, in a great variety of 


cas But ſome ſort of rule of calculation muſt be 
made but. This is and muſt be done by perſons not ma- 
5 * ieians. We may therefore expect to find it inca- 


of being reduced to any principle, and that every 
ander will have a different rule. Accordingly the rules 
ien for this purpoſe are in general very whimſical, 


; 5 meaſures being uſed and combined in a way that ſeems 


guite unconneded with ſtercometry or the meaſurement 
of ſolids. The rules tor calculation are even affected 


yy the intereſts of the two parties oppoſitely concerned 


in the reſult. The calculation for the tonnage by which 


— mzthe-cuſtoms are to be exacted by government are quite 
3+ 18 Tre: edifferent from the rule by which the tonnage of a tran- 


port hired by government is computed ; and the ſame 
ip hired as a tranſport ll be computed near one half 


» bigger than when paying importation duties, 


et the whole of this might be made a very ſimple 
huſineſs and very exact. When the ſhip is launched, 
let her light-water line be marked, and this with the 
cubical contents of the immetſed part be noted down, 
and be engroſſed in the deed by which the property of 


the ſhip is conveyed from hand to hand. The weight 8 


of her maſts, fails, rigging, and ſea - ſtores, is moſt eaſily 
obtained; and every builder can compute the cubical 
contents of the body when immerſed to the load-water 
line. The difference of theſe is unqueſtionably the bur- 
then of the ſhip. . 

It isevidentfrom what bas been already Gaid in the laſt 
chapter, that if the nymber of cubic feet of water which 
the thip diſplaces when light, or, which is the ſame, the 
number of cubic feet below the light water line, found 
by the preceding method of calculation, be ſubtracted 
irom the number of cubic feet contained in the bottom 
below the load water line, and the remainder reduced 
to tons by multiplying by 74, the number of pounds in 
4 cubic foot of fea water, and divided by 2240, the 
number of pounds in a ton, the quotient will be the 
tonnage. 


But as this method is very troubleſome, the follow- 


ing rule for this purpoſe is that which is uſed in the | 


Britich king's and merchant's ſervice. 

Let fall a perpendicular ſrom the ſoreſide of the ſtem 
at the height of the hawſe holes (u), and another per- 
pendicular from the back of the main poſt at the height 


— — 


tonnage... Now ST, i this ths by the — 

breadth, and the product by half the extreme breadth, 

and ig laſt product divided by 94 is the tonnage re- - 
ire 

* multiply the length of the keel for tonnage by 

the ſquare of the extreme breadth, and the product di- 

vided by 188 will give the tonnage. 


Calculation of the Tonnage of an Lighty- Gun 7. . 


I. According to the true method. 
The weight of the ſhip at ber. ſaunching tons lbs Calculation” 


draught of water 1593 4 of the tons 
The weight of the furniture -. 197 720 * 


＋ ſhi 
The weight of the ſhip at her light wa- 2 


ter mark » 1788 1126 
The weight of the ſhip at the load water Hm” 3652 198 3 


Real burthen - 1864 857 


II. By che common rule. 


Length from the foreſide of the ſtem at Ft inch. 
the height of the hawſe holes, to the 
aft fide of the main poſt, at the height 8 
of the wing tranſom 185 10 


Three - fiftlis of the extreme e 


is - 29 f. 95 in, 
Height of the wing tranſum 
is 28 f. 4 in. which mul- 


tiplied by 24 inches is 6 84 = 
Kin | 36 6 36 6 
Length of the keel for . 149 4 
Extreme breadth By 49 8 
Product 6 74 I 6 101 


Half the extreme breadth - 24 10 


94)184185 83 


Burthen according to the common 


rule - - 1959 929 
Real burthen - 1854 857 
Difference - - 95 72 


Hence an eighty gun ſhip will not carry the ton. 1 


nage ſhe is rated at by about 95 tons. As the body of mon rule 
this ſhip is fuller than in ſhips of war in general, there is gives the 
therefore a nearer agreement between the tonnages found tonnage of 
by the two different methods. It may be obſerved that —_— wa. 
ſhips of war carry leſs tonnage than they are rated at by N 


Y and of mer- 
the common rule, and that moſt merchant ſhips carry chant ſhips. 


a great leſs, than 
the truth. 


— 


(*) In the merchant ſervice this perpendicular is let fall from the fore ſide of the ſtem at the beight of the 


wing tranſom, by reaſon of the hawſe-holes being generally ſo very high in merchant 2 and their ſtems alſo 
baving a great rake forwa d. 


(1) The breadth underſtood in this place is the wy: from outſide to outſide of the olaat. 
T Wo 
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g of a great deal more. In confirmation of this, it is thought Tonnage 0 Ws. 
proper to Tubjoin the dimenſions of ſeveral rw with Real tonnage . 3 
| the tonunge CUE om. : n 
W Up of fr » four gun, Difference - * 
5 Length on Fe adeck 48365 f. 0 in. | 3. A Cutter. 
| Length of the for tonnage 138 © Low of the keel ſor ge n 
k Extreme breadth * — 46 9 Extreme breadth - 29 MRS. 
Depth of the hold "eee 39 9 - Launching draught of water f att 5 9 
Launching draught of water | E | | 9 bs 
2 pl. x Load draught of water _ 4 | 3 3 
| Alore | 20 a ; | "3-2 
Load draught of water Taba 21 6 The weight of the cutter at — launch- „ 
The weight of the lp at her launching | ing | * | 147 t. 6401bg.” 14 
draught of water - 1509 t. 678lbs. Weitzbt of the foraiture - 9 1g 
The weight of the furniture 120 1500 — — 
—— Weight of the cotter at ber light wa- . 
Weight of the ſhip at her Ng. water | ter marx 156 633 
- thark 1629 21718 Weight of EDIT ber wy water a 
Weight of the ſip at her load water mark 266 1970 
mark 2776 498 f — =P 
| — Real burthen e 110 11 
Real burthen | 1146 560 | By the common rule. | 95 IL 4 
By che common rule. At Keel for tonnage * - 58 FN” 
Length of the keel tor tonnage 13z8 f. o in. n. breadth - 29% 
Extreme breadth, N 46 9 8 — 1 : 
Produt _ PF 1 extreme breadth | | 1433 
_ the extreme breadth $4541 23 4 ar FIN 
| 1 | 94) 24389 #3 
; PII 4)15080 r 
| C Tg Tonnage by the common rule 259 1024 5 
Tonnage according to the common rule 1604 643 Real t. nnage | 0 —— 110 13% 
Real barthen. - . 2246. 560 1 — — 
— Difference - L | 8 
Difference - - 458 83 3 ay Rs 13 . 
| 1 e impropriety of the common rule is hence man.. 
| 2. A Rei nen. | feſt, as there can be no dependence on it for aſcertain" | 
Length between the perpendiculars for» _ ing the tonnage of veſſels, WR, 
ward and aft ©  » - 132 f. 8 in. We ſhalt now ſubjoin the following experimental” 
Length of the keel for bee + +. 1, 705 © method of finding the tonnage of a ſhip. * 'F 
4 Extreme breadth ©: SREe Conſtruct a model agreeable to the draught of the Experi- 
ö Depth in hold | + 2 . 16 © propoled ſhip, to N 1 40 2 about Our of an inch G4 of _ 
afore 7 10 to a foct, and let the light and load water lines be 8 
Launching draught of water ſo 1 4 11 10 marked on Me Then ITS model in water, and load j,_.._ 
aſore 19 8 itt until the ſurface of the water is exactly at the light 
Load dravght of water | ſar 20 8 Vater line; and let it he ſuſpended until the — JT 
The weight of the ſhip at ber launching ( drains off, and then weighed. Now fince the weights 
1 draught of water | 602 t. 2116lbs. of fimilar bodies are in the triplicate ratio of their ho: 
q The weight of the furniture $0: 124 mologous dimenſions, the weight of the ſhip when light 
Weight of the 920 a her oe a3 £50 is, therefore, equal to the product of the cube of the © 
653 © number of times the ſhip exceeds the model by the . 


weight of the model, which is to be reduced te tons. 
Hence, if the model is conſtructed to a quarter of ant 
inch ſcale, and its weight expreſſed in ouuces; then ta 
the conſtant logarithm 0.4893556, add the logarithm of 


ark 
Weight of the tip at ber load water 
mark | 


- 


Real burthen | 


By the common rule. the weight of the model in vunces, and the ſum wil 
Keel for tonnage = - be the logarithm of the weight of the ſhip in tons. a 
Extreme breadth 3 Again, the model is to be loaded until the ſurface o 


the water coincides with the load water line. Now the 
model being weighed, the weight of the ſhip is to be 
found. by the preceding rule; then the diference be- 
tween the weights ot the {hipank kent and loaded 

9 ty 2 renn edna 59, 


Nodes 
Half exreme breadth - 


Ton 
Vor. XVII. 


I 
% 
Cc 

1 


48 


. I. or 5. 1 N. 1 . Been 1 


Tonnage of I will alto be worth While to add thefollowing ex- alſo te additional weight neceſſary to bring her, down. Scale of . 4 
2 — I ͤ was miny for foreman to the load water lige. _ 
of Ge ga in Chatham ada, his he I,! ] otderto conſtruc this whe for 5 given ſhip, it is 9 

- e neceſſaf y to calculate the quantity of water diſplaced b 

p 4 1 1. For Men of War. >, the keel, and. by that ME the Bottom below each © 


> water ling in the draug ince 17 areas of the ſeve- 
2 We th 9 IE: 1 T WT, ral water lives are RI, Neeb the or the erghty gun 


N „ ſhip laid down in Plates and CCCCLXI: 
f med as the length for tonnage, = III. P. 
f 1 extreme — from e to ade of 7. 411 . . may hence be * . | 
k; add this to the length, and take y of the IRE IMP» ANG Are #5 HOVOW. . 2 | 
_ {ones Wall this the depth for tonnage, = D. 2 2 —.— 2 od in 75 2 
*, Setup this height ſom the limber ſtrake, and a4 Draught o wake. | = 2.7%. 


.of pl: in the timber w a. che extreme: readth is. Keel TEL 1 1 —— 
nt Wa anocher breadth in d dle basta eb, Des be e Ja ee 5 
uber ſtrake; add together the extreme fand 5th w. line 1 8583.41 283 1233 


bx rr er 2 2 , 
RESreadth for tonnage, = B. % "Mt: [binds =" n 9848 
., D, and B together, and divide by 4. DI.” zi and 35 

1 ;quatient is the burthen in tons. 405 W. line F 1 1 ee. 616 82 
I he Tallowing, proof may be given of the accuracy | 2 £41517 
ibis Column 1. is the tonnage or burthen by SU | 7 5 | 
the king's meaſurement z: col. 2. is theitonnage by this Dit. Ath Abr S 27901 oY 4-709 1676 : 
role 4 and, col. 3. is the weight actually cen on 34d v. une 117 L118 255764 778 1795 
ws Mee ſhips at Blackſtakes.: Liban Hot; 7 x 681372034 12-4 24 2 5 

1 1 00 guns. 2162 1839 394 Sum 2 a [+ 6 S476 " [1706 12310 
00 184 T5734. === 204 h — | 
an 7 1 a”. 77 1314, | 2d W. ine jt — _ 1 |.” l 

64 1369 1141 965 = — — — 2 
pant 50 N 870 886 -- oi A 5 4. „ e 79288; 334 2619 766 

a F e (TTL 1285. 10 1218 

4 ae I 32 667 3354 349 W „ e 3 NY 11 if * 8 

if * * 5h 125 ht | 0 Sum bez s 110573.114 | 65 2 198 34 
. 1 2. Tor Ships of Burthen. 3 4 2 $I ry + 


et: - length of the lower deck from the rabbet Conſtruct any convenient ſcale of equal parts to re- 
25 the ſtem to the rabbet of the ſtern- -polt ; then 12 of Tune be as ſeaie no 1. and another to repreſent | 
LE is the length for tonnage, L. p Plat 
Add the length of the lower deck” to the extreme Draw the line An (fg. 36.) limited at A, but pro- CY. 
rendth ſrom outſide to outſide of plank ; an d take 5 duced indefinitely towards B. Make AC equa] to the 60 
3 the ſum ſor tlie depth for tonnage, = D. depth of the keel, 2* feet 3 inches from ſcale no 2, and Conſtruc- 
Set up that depth from the limbet ſtrake, and at this chrough C draw a line parallel to AB, which will re- tion of the 
Get take x breadth from'outfide to outlide. © Take er, the upper edge 8 N upon which 15155 . 
another at 3 of this height, and another at 4 of the Fee ee 33 * _y eee ok the the ſitip 
. height. Add the extreme breadth and theſe three Sam, c k q oO tne diſtance between tne of cjghty 
breadths, and take the 4th of the ſum for the breadth. lower edge of the heel and the fifth water line, namely, guns. 
6 for tonnage, = B. 5 feet 4 inches; and a line drawn through D parallel to 
oh * Multiply L. D, * B, and divide. by 462 . Phe” AB will be the repreſentation of the lower Water line; 
wk quotient is the burthin i in tons. 7 and make Di equal to 305 tons 848 lbs, the corre- 


5 4 Thie rüie e the authorfty of ef, fu eh ba ſponding tonnage. In like manner draw the other Wa- 


| | ter lines, and lay off the cotreſponding tônnuges ac- 
* 44h; * as ms 2 216 3 King's 5 82 A Qual cordingly: then through the - 8 c, 3; Ef, 
* Mem FIND 155 42 pd g. B, draw che curve 452 beſs Js Through draw 
3% Northington [odiaman 676 1033 1064 þ B perpendicular to AB, and it will be the great- 
Granby Indiaman 0986 '1 79 1179 eſt limit of the quantity of water expreſſed in tons diſ- 
"OR 193 266 iF 75 placed by che bottom of the ſhip, or that when! ſhe 
order coallier x 192 e F 5 | Nn Wen down to the load water line. And ſince the 
| 11:4; ſhip diſplaces 1788 tons at her light water mark, take 
5 3 na. X. o tle Scale Sh 01060 fp therefore that quantity ſrom the ſcale n 1, Which be- 


ing laid upon AB from A to K, and RL drawn per- 
Br this ſcale the quantity. of water diſplaced by the pendicular to AB, will be the reprefentation of the 7 

by | 6 * of the ſhip, ſor which it is conſtructed, anſwer- light water line for S Hence the ſeale wit _ 
=. wgtoagiven eee . is Tate el ö and: WN | 


= 
* 
. 
a 0 
Y ' = 
4 4 


” + x2 6d. 


2 A _— 4 _— 
8 . | 


See Hydtos | 


 CECELXIVE fluid Whoſe line of floatation is GH: 
preſſure of the fluid is exerted on every portion of 


5 o 
* . = » 
- 


b 8 N I b U 


Scale of Let it now by required to find the number of cubic 
_ Solidity, feet diſplaced when the dyaught of water is 17 feet, and 
che number of additional tons e to WAS her 
Uſe 2 Us down. to the load water mark 
above ſcale. Take the givendranght: of water 17 feet from the 
ſcale n 2, which laid from it will reach to I; through 
which draw the — IMN parallel to AB, and inter- 
ſecking the curve in AC then the diſtance IM applied 
to the ſcale nd 1. will meaſure about 2248 tons, the diſ- 
placement anſwerable to that draught bf water; and 
MN applied to the ſame ſcale will meaſure about 1405 
tons, the additional weight neeeſſary to bring her down 
to the load water mark. Alſo the neareſt diftance he- 
tween M and the line KL will meaſure about 460 tons, 
the weiglit already on board. 
It will conduee very much to facilitate this operation 
to divide K B into a ſcale of tons taken frotn the ſcale 
n® 1, beginning at B, and alſo „ L, beginning at 5. 


Then when the draught of water is taken trom the ſcale 


n 2, and laid from it to I, as in the former example; 
und I MN drawn parallel to AB, and interſecting the 
curve in M. Now through M draw a line perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and it will meet KB in a point repreſenting 
tie number of tons aboard, and alſo h L in a point de- 
a noting the additional weight neceſſary to load her, 
Again, it the weight on board he given, the corre- 
ſpon ding draught of water is obtained as follows. 


Find the given number of tons in the ſcale KB, 


through which draw a line perpendicular to AB; then 
through the point of interſection of this line with the 
curve diaw another line parallel to AB. Now the 
diſtance between A and the point where the parallel 
interiefted AH being applied to the ſcale n* 2, will give 
the draught of water required; 

Any other cuſe to which this ſcale may = e applied 

_ will be obvious. 


| | Book . Containir the baer of She, 8 Ke.. 


c- of the Equilibrium of Shiph. 

hes the prefure of fluids is equal in every dives, 
tion, the bottom of a ſhip is therefore ated upon by 
the fluid in which it is immerſed ; which preſſure, for 
any given portion of ſurface, is equal to the product of 


ſtatics. 


it is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whote 
baſe is the given ſurface, and the altitude equal to the 


diſtance between the ſurſace of the fluid and the centre 
of gravity of the ſurface preiſed. Hence a floating .. 


body is in equilibrio between two forces, namely, its 
gravity and the vertical preſſure of che fluid; che hori- 
zontal preſſure being deſtroyed. 
Plate Let ABC. (fig. 49.) be any body 6 in 
hence the 


the ſurſace of the immeried part ACH. Let EF, 
CD be any two ſmall. portions contained between: the 
lines ED, FC, parallel to each other, and to tte line 
of floata ion GH; then the preſure exerted; upon EF 
is exprefled by EF x IK, IK being the depth of EF 


that portion by the depth and denſity of the fluid: or 


+? a „„ . 
aw n 3 3 „ 5 4 * os \ 
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VL ee 1 
or CD; the denſity of the fluid being ſuppeſed 5 Equilibri- 


to 1. In like manner the preſſure upon CD is equal um of 
to CD x IK. Now fince the preſſure is in a direction * — 


perpendicular to the ſurface, draw therefore the line 


EL, perpendicular to EF, and DM perpendicular, to 


DC; and make each equal to the depth IK, below the. 


 furſace}® Now the effort or preflure of the fluĩd npon 


EF win be exprefſed by EF * EL, and that upon 
CD by CD x DM. Complete the parallelogtams 
ON, QS, and the preſſure in the diretion EL, is e. 
ſolved into EN, EO, the firſt in a horizontal, aud the 
ſecond in a vertical direction. In like manner, the 
preſſure in the direction DM is reſolved into e pref” 
ſures DS, D., Hence tlie joint effect of the preſſures 
in the horizontal and vertical directions, namely, EFH 
EN, and EF x EO, will be equal to EF x EL; For 
the ſame reaſony'CD x DP + CD x = CD * 
DM. But the parts of the preſſures in a horizontal direct 
tion EF Xx EN, and CD & DP; are equal. For, becauſe; 
cf the fimilar triangles ENL, ERF, and DPM, DSC; 3 
EL EF DM De 
we have FRN = FR and F = CF * Hence DME 
Xx CS=PP x DE, and EL x FR=EN x EF. Now's 
ſince EL = DM, and FR = CS, therefore ELN FRE: 


= DM XxX CS = DP x DC = EN & EF. -Henee$: 


ſince EF x EN = DP x CD, the effect, of the hg. 
ſures in a horizontal direction are therefore equal and 


- contrary, and confequently deftroy each other. 


The preſſure in a vertical direction is repreſented =A 
EO x EF, X DC, &c. which, becauſe of the fimi- 
lar triangles EOL, ERF, and DLM. DSC, become * 
EL % ER, DM % DS; &c. or IK x ER, IK & DS, 
&c, By applying the ſame reaſoning to een ther 
portion of the furtace of the immerſed part of the hd, 
it is hence evident that the ſum of the vertical prbffures 


is equal to the ſum cf the coerdpondipg diſplaced co- 
lumns of the fluid. 62 


Hence a floating body is preſſed upwards by a fort The weight 


equal to the weight of the quantity of water diſplaced; *® maip 
equal to 


ald ſince there is an equilibrium between this force and wy of the 
the weight of the body, therefore the weight of a float- quantity of 
ing. body is equal to the weight of the difplaced fluid water diſ- 
(c). Hence alſo the centre of gravity of the body placed. 


and the centre of gravity of the diſplaced fluid are in 5 


A d the 
the ſame vertical, otherwiſe the body would not be at 4 ae 
reſt.” | gravity of 

both are in 
car, II. Upon the Efforts of the Water to bend à che fame 

Ane, 2 PF? Js vertical. 


Wär it is £64 that the preſſure of the water upon Theer:: 
the immerſed part of a veſſel counterbalances its weight, complerte, 
it is ſuppoſed that the die: eit parts of the veſſel are ſo &c par 
cloſcly connected together, that the forces which ad Euler. 
upon its ſurface are not capable of producing any 9 of 
change. For we may eaſily 1 if the connec- 7 den. 
tion of the parts were not ſufficientl y ſtrong, the vet, 
would run the riſk eicher of being bicken in pieces, or 


of luffering ſome alteration 10 its igure. 


The vellel is in a ſituntion ſimilar to that of 3 
AB (fg. 50.), which being ated upon by the forces 
A Ce. ak By, ae be maintained in cquilibrio, 


. e 1 P10» 
(x) Upon this principle the * K waage of, che baue a AK bg wa e calculated 
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Aorte of provided it has a ſufficient degree of ſtiffneſt : but as flat of the floor, and in proportion hogs the ſhip amid- Efforts of 
the Water ſon ag it begine 20 gie way; it is eridett it muſt bend thips ; which is too well known from experience to oc- the Water 
doc jn a convex manner, ſince its middle would obey the cation, many total lofles, or do-fo much damage by 1 a 
—— forts C end Do, while its extremities: would be ac - hogging them, as 0 require.avaſt deal of trouble and WS... 
vn drawn downwards by the forces Aa and Bb, + _ expence'to ſave and repair them, ſo as to get the ho | 
e veſſel is generally found in ſuch a ſituation z and taken out and brought to their proper ſheer again: an 
i milar efforts continually act whilſt the veſſel is to do this the more effectually, che owners have often 
ji led in che water, it happens but too often that been induced to go to the expence of lengthening them; 
_ the Keel experiences the bad effect of a ſtrain. It is and by the common method, in proportion as — add 
 henglore very important to inquire into the true eauſe to the burden of theſe ſhips, by lengthening their too 
_oFthiaccident. ++ / | long ſtraight floors in their main bodies amidſhips; ſo 
wis purpoſe, let us conceive. the veſſel to be di- much do they add to their general weakneſs to bear 
ien zato two parts by a tranſverſe ſection through hardſhips either on the ground or afloat; for the ſcant- 
_—Uiawventical axis of the veſſel, in which both the centre ling of their old timber and is not proportion- 
late ie G (üg. 5.) of the whole veſſel and that at able to bear the additional burden that is added to 
ecsrkyr dae e nerſed part are ſituated 2 ſo that one of them them FW 
wilt repreſent the head part, and the other that of the But defects of this kind are beſt proved from real 
fern ach of which will be conſidered ſeparately< Let and inconteſtable fads in common practice. At the 
ede centre of gravity of the entire weigbt of che very time I was writing upon this ſubject, I was called 
"Fin, and „ that. of the immerſed part correſponding. upon for my advice by the commander of one of theſe 
in lie manner, let y be the centre of gravity of the ſtrong, long, ſtraight floored ſhips, who was in much 
hole after part, and w that of its inimediate por- trouble and diſtraction of mind for the damage his 
tion. ZP hip bad taken by che pilot laying her on a hard, 
Na it is plain, that the head will be ated upon by the gentle ſloping ſand, at the outſide of our docks at Li- 
. two; faxces g m and o n, of which the firſt will preſs verpool, where it is common for. ſhips that will take 
it geg, and the latter puſh it up. In the ſame man- the ground to lie for a tide, when it proves 100 late to 
ner thetſtern will be preſſed down by the force, 32, and get into our wet docks, After recommending a pro- 
pulled up by the force. « 1. But theſe four forces will per ſhip-carpenter, I went to the-ſhip, which lay with 
. . [ maimtain themſelves in equilibrium, as well as the total only a ſmall keel, yet was. greatly bogged," and the 
C4 forces teunitcd.in the points G and O, which are equi · butts. of her upper works ſtrained greatly on the lee- 
we . valent to. them ; but whilſt neither the forces before ſide ; and the ſcams of her bottom, at the lower fut- 
of a ſhip's nor thoſe behind fall in the ſame direction, the veſſel tock heads, vaſtly opened on the weather ſide: all 
boris - mlleridently- ſuſtain efforts tending to bend the keel which ſtrained parts were agreed upon not to be caulk- 
65 ,, upwards, if the two points „ are nearer the middle cd, but filled with tallow, putty, or clay, &c. with raw 
ſag- than the two other forces gm and 7. A contrary  bullocks hides, or canvas nailed with battons or her 
effect would happen if the points and e were more bottom, which prevented her ſinking with the flow of * 
diſtant. from the middle than the points g and . the tide, without hindering the preſſure of water from 
Hut the firſt of theſe. two cauſes uſually takes place 1ighting and cloſing the ſeams again as ſhe floated, ſo as 
almoſt in all veſſels, fince they have a greater breadth to enable them to keep her free with pumping. The 
towards the middle, and become more and more narrow veſſel, like many other inſtances of ſhips of this conſtruc- 
towards the extremities; whilſt the weight of the veſſel tion that I have known, was ſaved and-repaired at a 
is in proportion much more conſiderable towards the very ow expence in our dry Tepairing docks. And 
., extremities than at the middle. From whence we ſee, that their bottoms not only hog upwards, but fag (or 
that the greater this difference becomes, the more allo curve) downwards, to dangerous and fatal degrees, ac- 
will the veſſel be ſubject to the forces which tend to bend cording to the ſtrain or prefſure that prevails upon 
its keel upwards. , It is therefore from thence that chem, will be proved from the following facts: 
we muſt judge how much ſtrength it is neceſſary to It has been long known from experience, that 
give to this part of the veſſel, in order to avoid ſuch when ſhips load deep with very heavy cargoes or ma- 
© a conſequence. l At 19-3 eee terials that are ſtowed: too low, is makes them ſo very 
If other circumſtances would permit either to load labourſome at ſea, when the waves run high, as to roll 
the veſſel more in the middle, or to give to the part away their maſts ; and after that misfortune cauſes them 
immerſed a greater capacity towards the head and ſtern, to labour and roll the more, ſo as to endanger their 
'_ ſuch an effect would no longer be apprehended. | But the working and training themſelves to pieces : to prevent 
deſtination of molt veſfels is entirely oppoſite to ſuch an which, it has been long a common practice to leave a 
arrangement: by which means we are obliged to ſtrength · great part of their fore and after holds empty, and to 
en the keel as much as may be neceſſary, in order to ſtow them as high as poſſible in the main body at mid- 
avoid ſuch a diſaſter. Z 94 + 44 « hips, which cauſes the bottoms of theſe long ſtraight 
We ſhall conclude this chapter with the following floored ſhips to ſag downwards; in proportion as the 
practical obſervations on the hogging and ſagging of weight of the cargo ſtowed there exceeds the preſſure 
ſhips by Mr Hutchinſon of Liverpool: Fr of the water upwards; ſo much ſo as te make them 
practical! When ſhips with long floors happen to be laid a - dangerouſly and fatally leaky. 1 
Scaman- dry upon mud or ſand, Which makes a ſolid reſiſtance I have known many inſtances of thoſe Rrong ſhips 
ſhip, p- 13- againſt the long ſtraight floors amidſhips, in compari- of 500 or 600 tons burdens built with long 4traight 
ſon with the two ſharp ends, the entrance and run meet floors, on the eaſt coaſt of England, for the coal and 
with little ſupport, but are prelied down lower than the timber trade, come loaded with timber from the Baltic 
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Fifforts of to Liverpool, where they commonly load deep with 


the Water rock falt; which is too heavy to fill their holds, ſo that 


to bend ® for the above reaſons they. owed: it high amidſliips, 
— and leſt large empty ſpaces in their fore and after holds, 


to oblige them to ſet up the main rig 
ing hard at ſea, to prevent, the maſts ; 
* away ; and they. were rendered ſo leaky as to be obliged 


the hold ſtaun ö 
deck beams amidſhips ; yet it is common with theſe long 


which cauſed their long ſtraight floors to ſag down- 


wards, ſo much as to make their hold ſtaunchions amid 
| ſhips, at the main hatchway, ſettle from the beams three 


of four inches, and their mainmaſts ſettle fo much as 
| ing when roll- 
3 beg rolled 


to return to Liverpool to get their leaks ſtopped at 
great expence. 
pence in diſcharging them, endeavours were made to 


 find-ont and ſtop their leaks, by laying them aſhore 


dry on a level ſand ; but without effect: for though 
their bottoms were thus ſagged down by their cargoes 


When afloat, yet when they came a-dry upon the ſand, 
. ſome of their bottoms hogged upwards ſo much as to 
_ raiſe their mainmaſtsand pumps ſo high as to tear their 
coats from their decks ; that they have been obliged 
to diſcharge their cargoes, and give them a repair in 


the repairing dock, and in ſome to double their bot- 


toms, to enable them to carry their cargoes with ſafe- 


ty, ſtowed in this manner. From this cauſe I have 


+ known one of theſe ſtrong ſhips to founder. 
Among the many inſtances of ſhips that have been 
- diltrefſed by-carrying cargoes of lead, one failed from 


hence bound to Marſeilles, which was ſoon obliged to put 
back again in great diſtreſs, having had four feet water 
in the hold, by the commander's account, owing to the 


ſhip's bottom ſagging down to ſuch a degree as made 
49 9 ſettle ſix inches from the lower 


ſtraight floored ſtiips, when theſe heavy cargoes are diſ- 


charged that makes their bottom ſag down, then to hog 
upwards: ſo that when they are put into a dry repair- 
iog dock, with empty holds, upon ſtraight blocks, they 


commonly either ſplit the blocks cloſe fore and aft, or 
damage their keels there, by the whole weight of the 
ſhip lying upon them, when none lies upon the blocks 
under the flat of their floors amidſhips, that being hog- 

upwards ; which was the caſe of this ſhip's bottom; 


ed 
| Gaal lagged downwards fix inches by her cargo, it 


was now found hogged ſo much that her keel did not 
touch the blocks amidſhips, which occaſioned ſo much 
damage to the after part of the keel, as to oblige them 
to repair it; which is commonly the caſe with theſe 
ſhips, and therefore deſerving particular notice.” 

In order to prevent theſe deſects in ſhips, they 
ſhould all be built with their floors or bottoms length- 


wiſe, to ſorm an arch with the projecting part down- 
_ wards, which will naturally not only contribute greatly 
to prevent their taking damage by their bottoms hog- 
- ging and ſtraining upwards, either aground or afloat, as 


1as been mentioned, but will, among other advantages, 
be a help to their failing, ſteering, Raying, and wa- 


ring. | 


* Cnay. III. Of the Stability e Ships, 


Warn a veſſel receives an impulſe or preſſure in a 
horizontal direction, ſo as to be inclined in a ſmall 


degree, the veſſel will then either regain its former 
polition as the preſſure is taken off, and is in this caſe 
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And in order to ſave the time and ex- 


part, which let be g. 


the ſhip be ſuppoſed to be divided into a 


I L DIN C. 


ſaid to be poſſeſſed of ſtability; or it will continue in Stability of 


its inclined Rate ; or, laſtly, the inclination will increaſe 
until the veſſel is overturned. With regard to the firſt 


caſe, is is evident that a ſufficient degree of ſtability is 


neceſſary in order to ſuſtain the efforts of the wind; but 
neither of the other two caſes muſt be permitted to 
have place in veſſels. * * 

Let CED (fig. 52.) be the ſection of a ſhip paſſing 
through its centre of gravity, and perpendicular to the 
ſheer and floor plans; which let be in equilibrium in a 
fluid; AB being the water line, G the centre of gra- 
vity of the whole body, and ę that cf the immerſed 
part AEB. Let the body receive now a very ſmall 


inclination, ſo that E becomes the immerſed part, 


and its centre of gravity. From 3 draw » M perpen- 
dicular to a b, and meeting g G, produced, if neceffary, 
in M. If, then, the point M thus found is higher 


than G the centre of gravity of the whole body, the 


body will, in this caſe, return to its former poſition, 
the preſſure being taken off. If the point M coin- 
cides with G, the veſſel will remain in its inclined 
ſtate; but if M be below G, the inclination” of the 
veſſel will continually increaſe until it is entirely over- 
ſet. n n 

The point of interſection M is called the netacenter, 
and is the limit of the altitude of the centre of gravity 
of the whole veſſel. Whence it is evident, from what 


bas already been ſaid, that the ſtability of the veſſel in- 


creaſes with the altirude of the metacenter above the 
centre of gravity : But when the metacenter coincides 


with the centre of gravity, the veſſel has no tendency _ 
whatever to move out of the ſituation into which it may 


be put. Thus, if che veſſel be inelined either to the right 
or left ſide, it will remain in that poſition until a new 
force is impreſſed upon it: in this caſe, therefore, the 
veſſel would not be able to carry ſail, and is hence un- 
fit far the purpoſes of navigation. If the metacenter 
is below the common centre of gravity, the veſſel will 
inſtantly overſet. | 

As the determination of the metacenter is of the ut- 
moſt importance in the conſtruction of ſhips, it is chere - 


fore thought neceſſary to illuſtrate this ſubje& more par- | 


ticularly. 

Let AEB (fig. 52.) be a ſection of a ſhip perpen- 
dicular to the keel, and alſo to the plane of elevation, 
and paſſing through the centre of gravity of the ſhip, 
and alſo through the ceatre of gravity of the imm erſed 


Now let the ſhip be ſuppoſed to receive a very ſmall 
inclination, ſo that the line of floatation is «, 4, and » the 
centre of gravity of the immerſed parta Ez. From x 
draw y M perpendicular to ab, and interſecting GM in 
M. the metacenter, as before. Hence the preſſure of 
the water will be in the direction » M. 

In order to determine the point M, the metacenter, 
the poſition of y with reſpect to the lines AB and G, 
muſt be previouſly aſcertained. For this purpoſe, let 
t number 
of ſections by planes, perpendicular to the keel, and pa- 
rallel to each other, and to that formerly drawn, theſe 


planes being ſuppoſed equidiſtant. Let AEB (fig. - 3) 
the 


be one of theſe ſections, x the centre of gravity © 
immerſed part before inclination, and y the centre of 
avity of the immerſed part when the ſhip is in its 
inelined ſtate ; the diſtauce between the two _— 
nne of 
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Mecha- 

ni que, art. 
263. 
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. * of of Firity in each ſection is to be found. 


Let AB be 
the line of the floatation of the ſhip when in an upright 
ſtate, and a 6 the water line when inclined; Then, be · 
cauſe the weight of the ſhip remains the ſame, the 
quantity of water diſplaced will alſo be the-fame in both 
caſes, and theretore AEB-= @ E l, each ſuſtaining the 
ſame part of the whole weight of the ſhip. From each 
olf thele take the part AE &, which is common to 
both, and the rema nd ers AO a, BO 5 will be 1 
and which, becauſe he inclination is ſuppoſed very ſmall, 
may be conſidered as rectilineal ee and the point 
O the middle of AB. | 

Now, let II, I, K, be the centres of gravity of the 
K AO, AE 1 and BO 4, reſpeQively.. From 
theſe points draw the lines H 5, Ii, and K 4, perpen- 


dicular to AB, and let IL be draun perpendicular to 
EO. Now to aſcertain, the diſtance 3% of the centre 


of gravity + of the part a E ſrom the line AB, the 
momentum. of E with reſpect to this lag muſt be 
put equal to the difference of the momentums of the 
parts AEB, AO a, which are upon different ſides of 
AB f. Hence aEb x 9, or AEB x ygqz= A Eb 
Xx Ii—AOs x H4. But ſinceg is the common centre 
of gravity of the two parts AL3,.BO 3, we have there- 
fore AEBX2O= AE x Li4+B04 XK I. Hence 


by expunging the term AE XII from each of 


theſe equations, and comparing them, we obtain AEB 
XxX. »y4=AEB xg) —BO bx R4i—AOs Xx HA. 
Now, fince the triangles AQ a, BO , are ſuppoſed 
infinitely (mall, their momentams or products, by the 
iofinitely lite lines H, K 4, will alſo be infinitely 
ſmall u ith reſpect to AER AO; which therefore be- 
ing rejected, the former equation becomes AEB X_ 77 
= AEB X O, and hence 292840. Whence the 
centres of gravity 3 g, being at equal diſtances below 
AB, the infinitely little line 3 is therefore perpendi- 
cular to EQ. For the ſame reaſon g , fig. 52. may 
be conſidered as an arch of a circle whoſe cenue is M. 
To determine the value of g , the momentum. of 
a El with-reſp:& to EO mult be taken, for the ſame 


reaſon as before, and put equal to the momentums of. 


the two parts AO a, AE; and we ſhall then have 

akEb Xg or AEB x g = AEB x IL+AOs 
x OF. But ſince g is the common centre of gravity 
of the two ſpaces AE, BOI, we ſhall have AE x 
IL —PObx OZ4=0O, or AE 3 x ILS BOI x 
Oz. Hence AEB Xg+=BO h x Ot AON O 
2 2 BO x O#; becaule the two triangles AO as 
30 are equal, and that the diſtances O, O , are 
aſd evidently equal. 

Let x be the thickneſs of the ſeRion repreſented — 
ABC. Ihen tle momentum of this ſedion will be 
2 BOL x x x Ol, which equation will allo ſerve for 
each particular ſcQion, 

Now let / repreſent the ſum. of the momentums of 
all the ſections. Hence /, AEB NN X g. + =/; 2, 
DOB X x Xx O &. Now the firit member being the 


ſum of the momentums of each ſection, in proportion 


to a plane pallng through the keel, ought therefore to 


be equal to the lum of a che Ra or to the volume 
of the immerſed part of the buttom mul:iplied. by the 
diſtance g D Hence V repreſeming the volume, we 
fl ll have V x g 7 i. 2 BOSO 

In order to determine the value of the ſecond nuniber 
of this equatior, it may be remarkzd, that when the 


= 
_ b 


_— is inclined; the vriginal 1 of floatation CBP 
fig. 54:}-becomes © ”> Pp" Qs Now the triangles NI, 
O b, being the ſame as thoſe in figures 52. and 53. 
and as each of theſe triangles have one angle equal, they 


may, upon account of their infinite ſmallneſs, be confi. 
{OB 


dered as ſimilar; and hence B O53; NI * 


7 ; whence 50 = XNIz. 


IN | 
have (fig. 53.) O#=4$ OB, for the points K and 4 


may be conſidered as equidiſtant from the point 5 


WMotedyer: we 
3 


(HY vox ox | CID 


TN | 
1 v 7 257 1D: . * * X N ros his 


equation the value of g y is obtained. | 

To find the altitude g M (gg. 56.) of the meta- 
center above the centre ot gravity of the immerſed part 
of the bottom, let the are NS be deſcribed from the 


centre I with the radius IN; then NI a= —INX NS No 


ſince the two ſtraiglit lines y M. g Mare perpendicular 
to an and AN reſpectively, the angles M and NI 
are therefore equal: and the infinitely little portion g , 

which is perpendicular to g M, may be conſidered as an 
arch deſcribed from the centre M. Hence the two ſec- 


tors NIS, g My are fimilar; and therefore g M *g :: 


IN: NG. Hence NS = IN on ; and nn 
| & 
NIn= Nx £2, Now this bln L ſabQlituted i in the 
2 


former equation, and reduced, we have,V x AT 


2 BEN X22 
1 | 
ſame, whatever ſedion may be under conſideration, the 
equation may therefore be expreſſed thus, VX g 7 = 
12.2 » OBÞP 
Xt / OBy , Hence g M = 3 22 . 
Let „ =: OB, and the equation becomes & M = 
3/9 x 
1.4V 


Whence to es, the altitude of the me- 


tacenter above the centre of gravity of the immerſed part 
of the bottom, the length cf the ſcion at the water- 
line muſt be divided by lines perpendicular to the middle 
line of this ſection into a great number of equal parts, 


ſo that the portion of the curve contained between any 
two adjacent perpendiculars may be confidered as a 


ſtraight line. Then the ſum of the: cubes of the half 
perpendicalars or ordinates is to be multiplied by the 
diſtance between the perpendiculars, and two thirds of 
the product is to be divided by the volume of the im- 
merled part of the bottom of the ſhip. 

It is hence evident, that while the ſector at hls wa- 
ter line is the ſame, and the valume of the immerſed part 
of the bottom remains alſo the ſame, the altitude of che 
metacenter will remain the ſame, whatever may be the 
figure cf the bottom. 


Car. IV. / ihe Centre of SS, 75 the imm: qed Part 
_ of toe Bottom of a Sb 


Tas centre of gravity * 


Q Stability Q 
Ships. 
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But ſince g M and g y are the 


* a T4350 . = s 
VS + 4 
TY „ 
C- * N 
dy ” a 
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Bock 1. 


f 


of a ſhip, — ppoſed homo. * Sec Me- 


genous, aud in an upright poſition ig the Water, is in a chanics. 
ver- 
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2 
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Centre of - -yertical ſection paſſing through the keel, and dividing 
8 the ſhip into two equal and ſimilar parts, at a certain di- 
ſtance from the ſtern, and altitude above the heel. 
In order to determine the centre of gravity of the 
immerſed. part of a ſhip's bottom, we muſt begin with 
determining the centre of gravity of a ſection of the ſhip 
parallel to the keel, as ANDFPB (fig. 56.), bounded 
A by the parallel lines A B, DF, and by the equal and ſi- 
milar curves AND, BPFF. 
"f abo If the equation of this curve were known, its centre 
centre of of gravity would be eaſily found :- but as this is not the 
2 caſe, let therefore the line C E be drawn through the 
dem the middle C, E, of the lines AB, D F, and let this line 
I CE be divided into ſo great a number of equal parts 
by the prependiculats T H, K M, &c. that the arches of 
the curves contained between the extremities of any two 
adjacent perpendiculars may be conſidered as ſtraight 
lines. The momentums of the trapeziums DTH, 
TKMH, & ec. relative to the point E, are then to be 
ſound, and the ſam of theſe momentums is to be divided 
by the ſum of the trapeziums, that is, by the ſurface 
-  ANDFPB, f | * 
The diſtance of the centre of gravity of the. trape- 
zium THE from the point E is — 81 T >= 
F. For the ſame reaſon, and-becauſe of the equalty of the 
nique, lines IE, IL. the diſtance of the centre of gravity of 
art. 279. the trapezium RMI from the fame point E 1 
4 IEX (THTzKMI Ir +IEx(4TH+5E 
TH + KN BITS 71 THE KM 
In like manner the diſtance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezium NKMP from _—_ 8 js Sethe i 
+IE x (KM+2NP), + 5 IEX(7KM+3NP, 
NF + eee ENF"? 


&c. ER 3 r 3% 

Now, if each diſtance be multiplied by the ſurface of 
the correſponding trapezium, that i, by the product of 
half the ſum of the two oppoſite ſides of the trapezium 
into the common altitude IE, we ſhall have the momen- 
tums of theſe trapeziums, namely, IE x (DF+2'TH), 
s IEF x (4TH +5 KM) 4 IE|* x (7 KM+8NP), 
&c, Hence the ſum. of theſe momentums will be 5 
L EIL x (DF+6 THTIZz KM+18 NP+ 2408714 
KB). Whence it may be remarked that if the line 
CE be divided into a great number of-equal parts, the 
{actor or coefficient of the laſt term, which is here 14, 
will-be-2 2+3{n— 2) or 3 n — 4, n being the number 
of perpendiculars. Thus the general expreſſion of the 
ſum of che momentums is reduced to IE (ADF. 


| 3 Fe \ ſerent part of the ſhip and cargo mult be found ſepa. 


ene 6 
x AB). Pn | 


The area of the figure 'ANDFPBis equal to 


IE X. (x DF ＋ III + RNA +.NP,+, CConaneÞ ＋ 


A B)z;hence- the diſtance E of the centre of gravity 
G..irom.one of che extreme ordinates DF is equal to 


Rule for 


of the cen- Whenee the following rule to find the diſtance of the 


f - — | 8 ' l : a 
Ae centre of gravity G from one of the extreme ordinates 


one of the DF. To the fixth-of the firſt ordinate add the fixth 


extreme of the laſt ordinate multiplied by three times the num- 


ordinates. 


i. t . 423 


ber of crdinates minus four; then the ſecond ordinate, Centre of 
twice the third, three times the fourth, &c. the ſum Gravity. 
will be the firſt term. Then to half the ſum of the ex- 
treme ordinates add all the intermediate ones, and tlie 
ſum will be a ſeeond term. Now the firſt term divided 
by the ſecond, and the quotient multiplied by the in- 
terval between two adjacent perpendiculars, will be the 
diſtance fought. 10 1 
Thus, let there be ſeven perpendiculars, wlioſe va- 


lues are 18, 23, 28, 30, 30, 21, o, feet reſpectively, 


and the common interval between theſe perpendiculars 
20 feet, Now the fixth of the firſt term 18 rs 3; and 
as the laſt term is o, therefore to 3 add 23, twice 28 
or 56, thrice 30 or 90, four times 30 or 120, five times 
21 or 105 and the ſum is 397. Then to the half of 
18 To, or q, add the intermediate ordinates, and the 
| Xx 20 0 

ſum will be 141. Now =_— or IE 
4 inches nearly, the diſtance of the centre of gravity 
from the firſt ordinate. 

Now, when the centre of gravity of any ſection is 
determined, it is eaſy ſrom thence to find the centre of 
gravity of the ſolid, and conſequently that of the bot- 
tom of a ſhip. | , | | 68 

The next ſtep is to find the height of the centre of Height of 


,= 59 feet 


gravity of the bottom above the keel. For this pur- =P pet ye 
poſe the bottom muſt be imagined to be divided into — — 


ſections by planes parallel to the keel or water line, kecl. 
(figs. 57, 58.) Then the ſolidity of each portion con- 
tained between two parallel planes will be equal to half 
the ſam of the two oppoſed ſurfaces multiplied by the 
diſtance between them; and its centre of gravity will 
be at the ſame altitude as that of the trapezium @ be d, 
(fig. 58:), which is in the vertical ſection paſting, 
through the keel. It is hence obvious, that the fame 
rule as before is to be applied to find the altitude of the 
centre of gravity, with this difference only, that the 
word perpendicular or ordinate is to be changed into 
ſection. Hence the rule is, to the lixth part of the 


loweſt ſection add the product of the ſixth part of the 


uppermolt ſection by three times the number of ſections 
minus four; the ſecond ſection in aſcending twice the 
third, three times the fourth, &c. the ſum will be 
a firſt term. To half the ſum of upper and lower ſec- 
tions add the intermediate ones, the ſum will be a ſe- 
cond term. Divide the firſt term by the ſecond, and 
the quotient multiplied by the diſtance between the ſec- 
tions will give the altitude of the centre of gravity 
above the keel. i | 
With regard to the centre of gravity of a ſhip, whe- 
ther it is conſidered as loaded or light, the operation 
becomes more dithenlt. The momentum of every dit- 
' rately with reſpect to a horizontal and alſo a vertical 
plane. Now the ſums of theſe two momentums being 
divided by the weight of the ſhip,” will give the alti- 
male of the centre of gravity, and its diſtance from the 
vertical plane; and as this centre is in a vertical plane 


67 IEX({DF+TA+2KM+ 3NP$)&c += x A)" Paling! through the axis of the keel, its place is 


therefore determined. In the calculation of the mo- 
mentume, it muſt be obſerved to multiply the weight, 
and not the magnitude of each piece, by the diſtance of 
its centre of gravity, r 
A more eaſy method of finding the centre of gravity of 

a ſhip is by a mechauical operation, as follows: Conſtrut 
a block 


Centre oi a block of as 
—— parts 


. one fourth of an inch to a foot. 
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CY a 9 d l P % e "x 4 -, 
3. "4 - « :* 4 þ 5 \ \ » 3 3 a... 7 
TY. _ E'7 E 4. 
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* 1 4 o - = « [1 - 
EY + By | ” | l a | 2# 42 
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_ Book I 
Wed eee other convenient. point in the a and another Centre f 


f the ar Arz ught or ſhip, byna\foale off lidd is robes drawn on the block parallel to the line ſuſ- 2 


e block is 9 as before. Then e point of intetſection 


A Ne I then to be ſuſpended by a filk-thread or very fine line, of this line with the former will give tbe; polition of 


placed in different ſituntions until it is tound to be i u the centre of 
ttate of equilibrium, and the centre of gravity will be laid down in 


centre of the liut which ſuſpends it to any point in the line join- 
gravity of jng the middles of the Rem and poſt, and weights are 
«ſhip. to be ended from the extremities of this middle line 
at the hm and poſt. 


conſtrued, a plane paz thtougtrrhe lime of fufpen ie 6g. £9. e laid 


— —— on _ block, _ way now: F 


ele rue Cuar, V. OE the ding " Rules to he Dec” 


termination of the Centre "of, Gravity 1 the Height of 
the- 2 een wo of Gravy 0 5 ; 


"then, the block be properly | 7+ Guns. 1 5 n 
the ſeveral (:Qions in a 


-— eo—__— - + 


ſion, and the other two M wilhalio paſs throuzh the horizontal direction, by lanes el to the keel; and 

keel, tem, and the block being ſuſpend · at equal diſtances from dan! diher, diſtance being 

— auer ge r ny ine in whe middle line; a 10 feet o inches 4 4 Parts: N r 

is to ra the block to the line ct 

ſulpeuſnn, io that 2 Plaue ang through theſe two l- Deicewieden of the he Cen of . the upper H. 
lines may be perpendicular to the vertical plane of the | fs rizonia. Sete, - 6 
ſbip in the direction of tbe keel. line by which To find the diſtance of mY centre o gravity 1 ihe | 
=y block is 3 E then to be ved N G from the firſt orflinas q 


| oth N * 4 eb 3 6 * 7 —— 
3 d. | * 222 
u P. „ig Fagor. R In. þ 100g 
*$ 14 == 1 * N an — -% WY o 77” + o 
17 176, 4 34 3 * ; 9 
ann 1 14-5178: 1:14} 0 
19 TO. 000 rr 8 
20 P „ ͥ A 4 0 
D gs GS --- 6 
6 Nr 1 . 
21 3 = 3 * r 6 
21 7 9 4 1 3586 4 7 | \ 6 
21 7. $ 13 6 ON 6 
217 6 FOO. | 0 
21 4 © 42 8 0 
20 10 6 41 8 5 0 
19 % 7 6% 1 
17 4| 6 349 0 © | 
13 1 -g--—— 8 B 
291 1 3 $82 6 3 


eie Xo 0 42 
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Hence tha . of the centre Wat of Jouble en <9 8 20G from the firft wt, Peet. 


Ditabee of bis ordinate from the aft ideof lern · ho 5 e oy Un 11-0454 
Diltance of the cenre of gravity from the as id of fat. 171 . 2 | * 
FFF ane 1 5 N e 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of this 4. from 7 alt fide of the ders vol. 7 FT ag _ 
Bs SEL 5e, eee Ne 
| Diſtance of the centre of gravity of iis crapezion rpm the ee en 1 — 5 
Difanee ofthe ce e i "Of th dion © of the | lan pod from 2 2 * yy 0.29 | 
Ditance of the centre of gravity ofthe ſeQion of the tern from the we ** poſt, 4/4268 169.36 5 
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The areas of theſe ſeveral planes, calculated by the common method, will be as follow : 
—— 5 8. 90 for that of the plane, and its momentum 5558.9 K 84 TEX 46694 7.6000 
568. 13 for that of double the trapezum A R 8, and its momentum 199.13 * 9 = 1792.1700 
214-59 for that of double the trapezium Go 5 5, and its momentum 214-59 X 159.22 = 34167.0236 
9.77 for that of the ſechen of che Rern-poſt, and its momentum o. 77 X 0.29 = 0.2233 
0.77 for that 1 e che * and 1 its Momentum 0.77 x 169.76 = | 130.7152 
— — — TTIIEW.'1 «31% : | — 
5974-16 Sum ' © 503037.7321 
. Now 593037: _— — 84. 2, 722 diſtance of the centre of gravity of the whole ſeQion from the aft fide of the 
5974.16 
ſtern-polt. Ay | 


0 II. 8 of the Centre of Gravity of the ſecond Horizontal Sefton, 
To find the diſtance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 /» G from its firſt ordinate 8 /. 
Ordinates. | Double Ord. * 1. Faftors' 1. Products. 2. Fat, 2. Products. 


426 
Centre of 
— 


G7 our, In, Pte., Feet, in. Pte. . Feet. in. Pts. Feet. In. Pt. 
1E 24-46... OF 3 8 9g ot "WE. 
1 3 ,0 30 60 I, 30 6 o I zo 6 o 
i $:: 07 34 10 © * 69 8 0 I 34 10 © 
18 10 3 37 8 6 3 113 1 6 I 37 8 6 
19 10 6....,..39 9. © 4 159-0 0 ! 39 9 © 
20 7 0 41, 20 ("i 205 10 © I 41 2 0 
21 © 3 42 0. 6 5 „ a 42 0 6 
21 212⸗ů—.. 4 0 2 ; 296 40 1 42 4 © 
Sto: tim 4#;4; 9. $ „% + £ 32a it 2 0 
20 10 9 41 9 6 | 2 376 1 6 1 41 9 6 
7 · Re: ä ＋ 4 
19 10 © „ B32; 436 4 © 5 39 8 0 
18 6 © 37 © 0 I2 444 © © I 87.0 © 
i5 9 6 i $629... 9 I3 410.7 © 1 0 
1 % 2 6 ((3X15)=4) x4 153. 5.6 ot TERRY 
273 2 3 546 4 "ops 3698 5 3 523 11 6 
Herive the diſtance of the centre of gravity of double the plate bf + from its firſt ordinate 8 u is 555 —5 
3 11 
* 19.0 0.0.4 88 43 x 10.03= 5 FD 70.79 
Diſtance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the dera pot W . - 13.5 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the above plane from the aft ca of poſ 9 84.29 
Diſtance of the * of N of double the trapezium A R f 8 wt mnt its s ordinate AR . 8.38 
Diſtance of this ordinate m aft fide of Rern-poſt 2 n 0.57 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft ſide of the vip « 8.95 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the 7 — _—_ 8.74 
Diſtance of that ordinate om che aft fide of the poſt | 153.78 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity o of the crapezium from the aſt ade of the poſt - 159.52 
Diſtance b of gravity f the ſection of the tern-poſt fromthe aft fide of the poſt . 0-29 
Don of the centre of gravity oF the ſection of the ſtem from the aft fide of the poſt . 169.76 
| The areas of theſe ſeveral plans being calculated, will be as follow : 5 
3255. 4 that of the p lan 8 7 G, and its momentum $255.22 XK 84.29 = 442962.4938- 
e 


18517 ſor that of double tlie trapeaium A R V8, and its momentum 153.11 X 8 Pi = = 1370.3345 


40 the area of the trapezium before, and its momentum 182.40 X 159.52 = - 29096.4480 
0.77 the area of the ſection of the ſternpoſt, and its momentum 0.77 Xx 0.29 = Bo 0.2233 
0:77 the area of the ſection of the * and its momentum 6.77 & 169.76 =. - — 130.7152 

5592.27 Sum 473560.2148 
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Gravity. 


Centre of 


8 H T pn 1 L 9 1 N G. 


Now Ae * = = 84.68, the ag of the centre of g gravity of the le hon From the aft fide 
e 5932 * | > 1%: abc bh n „ £3 
: PO Ty 1 mo © | LL (hs 544 E * Fre. 4 15 210 i. $9. £&. ELIF 
17 ot Ih berni cm i o of te tir hene e. wh 2167: 
. 2 1 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity. of double the plan Bem G from its firſt ordinate Se. 
| Ordinates,- | Double Ord. 4 | 1. Tagore. 5 Fein, e, BY: Produgts. 
Feet, In. Pts. Feet. In. Pts, © gy: | Feet. In. P. Feet. In. Pte. 
W 13 3 of 7 Ng 3 60 TE 1 
N nee ß,. be 908 
F e ELM ny zo 2 
171 1 3 94 © OG 7 es TED 2 6 20 
$8 3% 36 W- • 146% %» 0 W 36 6 0 
9x8 $386 of Of Wee: DJ OS OY. | ©, ih hs 
„„ n 39. 6 6. 
r „ 4 0 0 
no % 4% nm £, J&*8: 320 0 0 1 40 0 0 
19 8 3 3904 6 % r 9% % (2 354 16 ZZ; 4+ 39 4 ,6 
19 1 3 35 . 393. WoL. 8 a6 
. 9 ©, 2 207: 20; n 36 2 0. 
16 a 5 3 % 3% 6 n 32 7 6 
F 261 OY none 0g 2D 3gge 10 6 29 Tape 67 v2 
5 1 
1 8 4 6 16 9 ere, h ee e 5 18 0 *0 194 6 3 
2 * LIES — p 77 NED n 2. 2 2 — — — 
2 0 6 f T7 es 33475 0. 6 | 469 10 6 
== /4S 2 EE: 255 TESSE = ESE: = S558 E355 -8Ig © S LI SEED #1 


Jones the diſtance a ES . 8 G from its irt ordinate 32 is 
= 297 2 3 * 0 4 = 334784 x 180 \ ht 4k 5 2 n W 71.44 
Diſtance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poſt een arte i ee e eee 4 13.5 


Hence the diſtance ot th ceure ef gravity ofthis plan from the ah fide ofthe poſts. WW 


Bol 1. 


— 


— 
b 
i 
| 
| 
ALF 
| 
| 


| PI 84.94 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR e 8, from its ordinate AR, * 8.0 
Diſtance of this ordinate from the aft ſide of the poſt il tego. | Nen 455 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aſe de of the po At A "86x 
Diſtance of the centre of Peng of the 1 care . its ordivate G m be | 5. ; 
Diſtance of this ordinate rom the aft de oC WE POR + fry ra & 1413.7 
Dr enn SELLER Nene OH 5 42 e 


Diſtance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from 1 the aft fide of the AY r onFafh, 1.58.97 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity ofiths ſeRion of the poſt from the aft fide of the poſt e 6.29 


Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the ſection of the ſtem from the aft de of Ge poſt 
$ The areas of theſe ſeveral planes will be found to be as follow : „ -T > 


4712.7 7961 757 chat of double the « % Ze — 8, and! its 8 n & 8, 1 . 8 
93-84 the area of double the trapezium AR 3 88, and its momentum 93. 84 2 N —_ b. 9097 
131.1 for the area of foremoſt trapezium, and its momentum 131.1 x 158.99 = 


WS" pe 8 
0.77 the area of the ſection of the poſt, and its momentum o. X o. 29 ũ ũ K ww , 
0.77 the area of the ſection gibe War and i its mene. 77 X 169. 16= ; "ew 


1 | N 130.7152 
4939: 2963, Sum e 5 1 bs a... % itt 1 i 4 4 5 ELLE ay  Þ32084.7706 
Now - 5.455 be dice of F the. PRIN, gravity of the whole blen from the af fide of 


»*+3 5 4 


Bbok I. Su Hr nB 0 T I DIN 8. f 
eee Duaumination of the Centre | of Gravity of the Fourth Horizontal Seen. 

= ** Se of the centre ee of double the plan 841 G from its firſt ordinate 8d. 

Ordinates, Double Ore, © . Faftors, . Produtts. '2. Fat. 3. Produdts. 

Feet, In. Pl.” . 


; 
F 
72 
7 
F 
= 
ot 
1 


3 3 6 6 7 o OF . 2 01 3 3 6 

1 9 15 6 1 15 6 © 1 15 6 0 

5 1111 © 23 10 © ” 47 8 © I 23 10 © 

14 89 29 5 6: 4; FS 88 4 6 : 29 5 6 

16 3 0 32 6 00 4 190 © © 1 32 6 00 

17,479; 34 % 6 5 17311 5 * 34 9 6 

18 19 36 3 6 6 217 9.0 1 36. 3 6 

18 5. © 36 161 w 7 257 10 © 1 36 10 0 

18 3 0 36 6 w 8 292 © © 1 36 6 0 

i710 9 35.9 „ * 3 1 6 35 9 6 

17 2 6 34 5. 0 10 340 0 © I 34 5 0 

1510 3 yt 8 6 11 348 9 6 1 31 8 6 

136 27 © 0. 12 . — ——— —ͤ— 27 © 0 

| r 2% g 19 3 © 

| > "Lex g +459 . 20.9 6 (x19) * 73 811 3 4 9 

„ n 0 4% 6 5 
Hence the W of che centre of gravity of double the plane 841G from its firſk ordinate 8 4. is 
— 2883 DA N02 4 = 22955 x 10.03 = || | 12 $ 11.85 
Dela edi, ordinate from the af ide af the pol | A 13.5 
Diltance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aſt de of the poſ EDIT 55.35 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of double thetrapezium A R us from its ordinate A R {>= 5": ds 
Diſtance of this ordinate fr om aft ſide of the poſt —. % + 4 aL 
Basse f the cent of Foe of the wies from ue aasee pat — 8.47 
Diſtance of the cenre of yity of the foremoſt trapezium from its ordinate G | e 483 
iſtance of this ordinate from nnen | - 153.78 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the ea | =— | 158.61 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the ſection of the-poſt from. its aft ſidne is > 2 e088 
De of gravity of the ſection of the ſtem from the aſt ſide of the od - 169.76 
| I be areas of theſe ſeveral plans being calculated, will be as follow: | 
40 7.6768 for that of double the plan 8 4/ G and its momentum 4037.6y68 * 85.35= 344615.7144 
037 12 the area of double the trapezium ARd 8, and its momentum 51.12 X "5 = 8 
79.16 the area of the foremoſt trapezium, and its momentum 99. . — 12555. 56 76 
0.7) the area of the ſection of the poſt, and its momentum o. % x 0.29 = - - 0.2233 
90.77 ee eee X 169.76 =>. = 130.7152 
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4169.4968 Sum 


f 35735-2074 
Then . ſtern-polt. 
debe. 0 In | Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the fſth Horizontal Sefton. 

+6 Ka T X 

: FE » Ordinates. ' Double Ord. VE 1. Factors. 1. Products. 2. Fact. + 5 Products. | 

VIY "In . Feet, in. . | Poet. | In. L. e 
r 9 7 0 o antun 
4 6 © r G3 1 WR) 

Over 5 0 12 6 © | 9 7 © | 10 9 @ 


IJ . un N head ot 4 | Books CY F833: oY 
JT 8 a: 
11 as TE rr 33 oO.) 50 1 i 
1 $2 25.6 $4614 £8 118210: 3.8 6045 ee eee 
2 3 27 6 Sr. Lt S 110 oa bi. $5... + ole 
„ 1 034% + $5. 884 
33 32 86 6 * 192 3 % -. *3#: 
+5 3-0 32 10 0 7 229 l w1 321 to 0 
6 % 6 %% 8 ; 260 0 „ ee 
9% % 9 283 5 % 1, 1 559 0 
14 19 0 : 8 .0 9 10 : 2 6 $9. 2 1 0 8 2 11 Lak 
12 10 3 54 8 6 Mal 11 | M 13 8 : 3 
.9 8 9 id C2. cb: + n 122 
N 6 x 6 13 7 139 399 GoTo 0 13 o 
5 r (3X15)—4).x 54e 1255 . F 3, 9. 
; > fa +. | 127 17 ; . 
8 3 2 ! y "IRS > \ , ; , 
. 166 gs 3 333 0 5369 5 3358 3 8 28 28 32 0 27 
Hence the diſtance of the centre of gravity of 8 the plane Fes G from its fir ordinate big 
[ hs © 0 
4 10 0 1 e 400 l _ * 1 is of wet 2 i * — — | 72.10 
Dittance of this orditate from the/a ide of the ben 7 8. 1 5 1 Hs 2 1 * 13. C0 
Diltance of the centre of gravity of the plan from theft ide of the poſt | 5 42 0 i 1 57.60 
Didspee of che centre of gravity of double the rrapetium AR 8 ordinate AR e 4 
Aan, from aſt ſide 1 C "I PR . 58 
3333 — 
Diltanee of * centre of gravity of craperium from ak ſide of the poſt | : 8 00 
n re ee 
Diſtance of ho centre of gravity of the Sale a" waperipra from! its SE 6 er ee 4.22 
Diſtance of this ordinate amen | IN REAR. a. 153.78 
£5 SAR. +; $40 | | . 
Diſlance of the centre of gravity ot the foremoſt trapezium from. the aſt fide of the poſt > 158.00 
Diſtanee of the centre of gravity of the ſection of the poſt from the aft fide: pan E i 0.29 


Diltance of (hy cate of gravity of the ſection of the (tem from the aft fide of po; 5 wy 1 Ke 
* + The areas of theſe ſeveral planes being calculated; will de as f o. TOE 1961 bom 


290.2412 for the area of double the plan 8 £-4 G. and its-momentum n 25 65 n hs, 
5 31.21 che area of double the trapezium AR cg, and its momentum 31.21 K 8 * 2 


42.43 the area of the foremoſt trapezium, and its momentum 42.43 X 158 = - 6703. 
9 the area of the ſection of the poſt, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 = * W's N 455 
9.7 the area of the en eee 17 * 169. 12 4 130-7452 
7 Sum n oe 142 ie 111 n We 
| Now "_— = = . 70 | the altace of PR centre ml ging of the wha ſeQion from the aft ſide and 
the tern. | L * wi, 4 "Hy. — 
| VI. Determination Sift Centre of Gravity of the Py Horizontal Section, 1 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 845 Gtrom its firſt ordinate 85. L 
Ordinates. Double Ord. an Factors. t Iſt Products. 2d Fart, 24 Products. 
Fett. Im 1. Pee. l :. Fee k. .. dee a 1 
1 8 „„ „„ e eee Ft 9 571 0 © 
2 5 4 W eee 
„ 44 4% 27 % %% 
7. 3 6 14 7 © | 3 n dee 
1 1 20 6 3 6 
„„ 5 2344 TS 2 53S 121 © 8 e ee 
er 37 4 % ½ 9% „ 


HI ih IL DIN 0. 


eee i U Peet. Ins I. + Feet: In. I. Al 
over 37 4 6 74 9 00 1 268 9 "i 4 
13 3 0 26 0 15 6 159 0 i 
144 9 9 f 2 76 * . 19 F 193 4 4 »%. $5 
% 187 $50 +: 1:8 _ Vain es © t rc 
12 840, 25, $3 63D (4.12 238 © © k 
$305 0880 IT ISO 4.0 210 10 o I 
OHSS: 14. 30% +545 18 #05. 19; 9; -— 2 
43753 - 4D 2 665%. 54%. 22 110 6 © 1 
210 6 59% 113 74 9 © I 
s gen (9x 15)—4 )x4 21 4 3 of 
— ICT TEM — ä — An c | 
TH 4 3 7 4 lb R 1639 8 232 1 9 
Henee the diſtance of the centre of gravity of double the plans 8 bvG from its Grft ordinate : Ai A. - 
| 232 1 9 
* 10 0 +=28: 7 10:03 = ITED = ” 7-8 5 70.84 
Diſtance of this ordinate from aft ſide of poſt, © | » 3-75 * * Ns 13.50 
| 4 
Hadeothe diftance of the centre of gravity of the A from the aft Gde of the poſt is EMT 434 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium AR 8 from! its ordinate AR e if 6.88 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the 7 5 0.58 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity « of the trapeziumn | from the aft aa. of che poſt, | - 7.46 
Diſtance'of the centre of gravity of the foremoſt = has from the ordinate G 7 0 tak; . 92 
Diſtance of this ordinate from the aft ſide of poſt — | 153. 78 
# ©% 4 * — — 
Dittance of the centre of gravity of this 'trupezium fn "HR the af fide of the poſt | * | I 150 70 
Diflance of the centre of gravity of we ſection of che poſt from its aſt fide 0.29 
Diſtance of " centre of gravity of the ſection of the ſtem from the aft ſide of the poſt - 169.76 
I) be areas of theſe plans will be found to be as follow: | | Mts 4 
2228. "ey for that of double the plan 8 3 G, and its momentum 2328. 3642 Xx 84.34 = 96374-2366 
21,52 forthe area of double the trapezium ARS 8, and its momentum 21.52 X 7.46 = _ 160.5392 
"215.04 the area of the foremoſt trapezjum,' and its momentum 15. 4 X 156.7 = 4 2356.76080 
0.77, the area of the ſection of the poſt, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 = » 0.2233 
98.77 | the area of the ſedion of the eee * enen | ä 130.7152 
2366, 4642 Sum | Sh SEL HAIER: 1446 44442: fe?” 4 199022 .4$23 
Now £99222-4823 _ 84.1, the diſtance of {do centre nee of 8 from we aft ſide of the . 
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vr. Determination of te Centre o of Uf 


1 FE is equal | in 1215 to che i horizon- 
tal plane, and its, breadth js equal to that of the keel. 
The diſtance between the ſeventh and eighth planes i is 
three feet, but which ix here taken'equal- to 2 feet 115 


poſt — 13. 50 Tar: k 
lager berween the aft de of the and 
— diſtanee of the centre of gravity of - +. ter ordinate al 13.6 
this plane from the aft ſide of the poſt is 72:15 Firitthen intervals beten the fifteen ord- : 
Diſtance of N of grayky of double the wt 1 nates, each interval being 19.03 feet 1840.42 
angle a 8 from its ordinate 4 iſta fth o di 8 
W e from the + a 2 nce o e la ordinate from the fore foot 2.2 
the po -.. . WY, Hence the Joy of the eighth plane is | 166.12 
1855.12 
— Wh CH TY 

Diſtance of the centre of gravity of this rect · . | wa role 2 5 ary —— 9 
angle from the aft ſide of the poſt 7-03 The product is the area ef this plane 1 


Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the fore”. 
moſt reQangle from its ordinate 9' 7 e 77 1:2 5 
Diltance-of this ordinate from the aft ſide of 5 


dhe poſt | — - | 133% | 


\ A 
Diſtance of che centre of gravity of this rect- 

angle from the aft ſide of the poſt 155.03 
Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the ſec- | 


tion of the poſt from its aft ſide 029 : 
E of the centre of gravity of the bottom from the aft fide 


Diſtance of the centre of gravity of the ſec - 
tion of the from ne 8 ſide of the 


poſt 4069.6 


Nor the. — even plans being calculated 
will be as follows. 
352-2536, the area of double the -plan 
Bah G, and its momentum - © 7 
352.3536 XK 72-15 = 2541 972 
175 370, the bk of double the rectan- : 

: gle AR à2 8, and its mo» ]ðĩ70 
mentum 17. Dee 12625 
3 3250, the area of the foremoſt: reQ- r 

angle, and its momentum © 

' 2FTOXIFF.O03JE= 7 810; 
0.77 Ay: 93 of 21 Cdtion of the 8 5-4747 
BLM port, and its momentum | 

0:77 X 029 =o” W 0.2233 
o. the area of the ſection of We 
= ſtem, and its momentum 


+ 230-7 7152 


| N 
265 1 
374.2756 7 Pan Wir - 26182, 1242 
A 122 1 
Then 261821242 4s Oh 95» the diſtance of the cen- 
3742756 


e of ms whale ſein from. the aft fide * 


1 


The diſtance of its centre c gravity from te 


aft fide . equal to half is 


The. centres of gravity. af theſe eight planes being 
found, 70 diſtance of the centre of gravity of the bot. 
tom of the ſhip from the aft ſide of the poſt, and alſo its 
altitude, may from thence be eaſily Joterinined: | 

From the principles already explained, the diltancs 


of the poſt, is equal to the ſum of rhe momentums of 
an infinite number of horizontal, planes, divided by the 
ſum of theſe planes, or, which is the fame,” by the ſoli- 
dity of the bottom. As, however, we have no more 


. than eight planes, we muſt therefore conceive their mo- 


mentums as the o:dinates of a curve, whoſe diſtances 


may be the ſame as that of the horizontal planes. Now 


the ſum of theſe ordinates minus half the ſum of the ex- 
treme ordinates being multiplied by their diſtance, gives 
the ſurface of the curve; of which any ordinate hat- 
ever repreſents the momentum of the horizontal plane 
at the ſame altitude as theſe ordinates ; and the whole 
ſurface. will repreſent the ſum of the momentums oF all 
the horizontal planes. 


Hor. Planes, Fact. Produdts.'Momentizns, Fat. © | ped 
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5592.27 1 6592.274735 I, 473560.21 
493927 1 4939 2742209499 1 442208477 
4169.50 1 4169.50/[357785981 1: 332785.21 

3365-42" 1 | 3365:42|288729.20- 1 2388729. 20 
— 2366.46 2366.469902 48 1 199022.48 

374.27 1 374-27] 31682.12 1 12108212 
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4 23898,27| es Eby 2022451.09 
Now —— 5-92 = = , che Ciſtance of the 


ls. eentre 


Book * HK 1 FU 
ene vf L of gravity'sf the bottom of the ſhip from the aft 


above the lower edge of the keel may be determined by 
the ſame principles. "Thus, 


To one ſixth of the lowerm6Rt horizontal action add 7 
the product of one ſixth of the uppermoſt ſection by * 


three times the number of ſections minus four the ſecond 

ſection in aſcending, twice the third, three times the 

fourth, &c. ; and to half the ſum of the extreme planes 
add all the intermediate ones. No the firſt: of theſe 
ſums, multiplied by the diſtance between the planes or 

ſections, and divided by the ſecond ſum, gives the 75 

tide of the centre of gravity of the bottom of the 

above the lower edge of che keel as required. 

Hor: Planes, 1 Fa. t Products 2d FaR. 2d Products. 
208.00 34-67 104. o 
366.46 2366.4 
365-42 3 3365-42 

4169.50 8 4169.50 

4939427 4 $7.8 4939-27 
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95 =: 13-588, the height of 
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2987.08 
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Now 22997996 „ 2. 
23898.27 


ORE of gravity of the aden of the ſhip above the / po. 7. * ; 's 


lower edge of the keel. 
We have now found the diſtance of the centre of gra- 


 vity of the bottom of the ſhip from the aft fide of the 
poſt, and its altitude above the lower edge of the keel. 
. the ſhip being ſuppoſed in an upright poſition, 
this centre of gravity willen eceſſarily be in the vertical 
longitudinal ſection which divides the ſhip into two 
equal and ſimilar parts; che poſition of this centre is 
therefore determined. 
It now remains to find the height of the metacenter 
above the centre of gravity; the expreſſion for this al- 


70 


D 
tion oſ the | 
8 titude, as found in Chap. III. is EATS ; which we ſhall 
center 


now apply to determine the metacenter of the ſhip of 
guns, whoſe centre of gravity we have already 3:47 


above the 
centre of 74 


gravity. Ord, of the Plane of Floatation. Cub. of Ordinates. 
Ft. Inch. | Fr. Eee. of Foot. || r 
14 9 0 14.7 3209046 
6 17.1  "5FOOO:211 
18 9 0 18.7 J 6591797 
nh 230 © 14 19.8 +, 7762.392 
20 ) [20.6 [58741816 
21 1 9 21.3 9595+703 
21 6 3 215 ][ 9938.375 
21 7 9 41.7 + Sos 10289. 109 
21 7 9 21.7 I 10289. 109 
3 7 6 8 21.7 2 10289. 109 | 
21 4 21.3 9663.597 
20 10 6 [20.9 9129.329 
19 9 ][ 109.7 7703-734 
17 4 6 17.4 Jas. oa 4 
xz 13 131, | 2248090 
291 1 3 2391.1 115719.442 


the po | 
den of of the centre of gravity of the bottom 


5592.27 


1 1 DN 0. 
Ordinate at 10:03 feet aft the or. 
dinate 82, = 4, of which the cube aer 
Ordinate at 10.043 feet afore the or- | 
dinate G O = 6, cube of which is i 
W * 1 - - 


Sum —— — 
Diſtance Las the dadidates C 


Product " * 

Half the cube 'of the after- 

- moſt ordinate . 

Halt the cube of the thick-- 
"neſs of the ſtem - 


108. 


* 


-115859-442 
10.03 


11 62070. 20326 
32. 


0. 14 


A 
9 


Sum | 32. 14 

Diſtance between the ordinates 3.0 

Product * | * 

Half the cube of the fore- 
moſt ordinate - 

Half the cube of the thick- 

_ neſs of the ſtem - 


Sum . 108.14 
Diſtance between the ordinates 5.5 


Product 8 = - 


96.42 


108. 


14 


594.77 
1162761.39326 


2325424. 1865.2 


. - 77571426217 
The ſolidity of che bottom 3 is 2527 tons = 70018.67 


I/y? 6 
S 5 x _ 775172 
bie feet : hence 72 * - . feet, 


the altitude of the metacenter above the centre of gra- 
vity of the bottom of the ſhip. 
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A PPEND IX. 

Wurn a ſhip is built, ſhe muſt be fitted with 
maſts, yards, fails, ropes, ard blocks, or, in other 
words, ſhe muſt be rigged before ſhe can go to ſea. 
To complete this article, it may therefore be thought 
neceſſary to treat of the art of riggiog veſſels ; but we 
have elſewhere (fee > Masr-Rigging, Rort-Maxinc, 
and Sau) ſhown how the ſeveral parts of a ſhip's 


rigging are made; and the art of putting them proper- 


ly together, ſo as to make the ſhip beſt anſwer the pur- 
poſe for which ſhe is intended, depends upon a juſt 
knowledge of the impulſe and reſiſtance of fluids, and of 
the theory and practice of ſeamanſhip. (See KTA 
of Fluids and 'Skamansnte). Nothing, therefore, of 
the ſubject is left to us here, except we were to ſtate in 
few words the progreſſive method of rigging ſhips ; but 
there is no one undeviating mode which is purſued, as 
the nature of the operation is ſuch that all the parts of 
it may be advancing at the ſame time. We ſhall there. 
fore take our leave of ſhips and ſbi with a few 
general obſervations on fail-mating, which wereſomitted 
under the article Sar, referring our readers for farther 
information to the very elegant work lately publiſhed, in 

tua 
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two Tolumcs to, en the, Bloments and He af Rigging 


15 


The width is governed by the length of the yard, galf, 
oom, or Ray; the depth by_the height of? the. ma 
n the valuable work to which, we have-jult re erred, 

the following dire&tions ate "given for cutting ſails, 

"The width and depch being given, find the oumber 

of cloths the width, requires, allowing for ams, rablir 


« 
1 


on the leeches, and flack cloth; and, inthe depth, . 
low for tabling on the bead and Fo Tg it 
quare on the Teva and foot, with pores only on th 
l-ethes, as ſome toplails, Kc. the cloths" on the head, 
between the leeches, are cot ſquare to the depth 4 and 
the gores on theleeches are found by dividing the depth 
of che fail by the number of cloths gored, which gives 
the length of each gore. The gore is ſet don from = 
ſquare with the oppoſite ſelvage j and the canvas bring 
cot diagonally, the longeſt gored fide" of one cle ; 
makes the ſhorteſt fide of the next'; conſequently, the 
firſt gore being known, the reſt are cut by it. In the 
leeches of topfails cut hollow, the upper gores arelon 
er than the lower ones; and in fails cut with à roac 
leech, the lower gores are longer than the upper ones! 
This muſt be regulated by judgment, and care taten 
that the whole of the gores do not exceed the depth of 
the leech. Or, by drawing on paper the gored ſide of 
the ſail, and delineating the breadth of every cloth by 
a convenient ſcale of equal parts of an inch to a fobt, 
the length of every gore may be found with preciſion. 
Sails, gored with a ſweep on the head or the footj'or 
on both, have the depth of their gores marked on the 
lelvage, from the ſquare of the 3 depth on each 
cloth, and are cut as above ; the longeſt ſelvage of one 
ſerving to meaſure the ſhorteſt ſelvage of the'next, de 
gining with the firlt gored cloth} next” the middle in 

me fails, and the firſt cloth next the maſt leech in 
others. For thoſe gores that are irregular no ſtrict rule 
can be given they can only be determined by the judge. 
ment of the ſail-maker, or by a drawing. (#1 29S 
In the royal navy, mizen topſails are cut with three 
Flements quarters of a yard hollow in the foot; but, in the mer- 
and prac- C ſervice, top and topgallant failsare cut with more 
tice of Rig- or leſs hollow in the foot. Flying ibs are cut with a 
ng ane. Foach-curve on the ſtay, and a chreg inch gore in each 
Mig "+ 5 cloth, ſhortening from the tack to the clue. Lower 
| Rudding-fails are cut with ſquare leeches, and topmaſt 
and topgallant · maſt ſtudding ſails with goring lesches. 

Ahe length of reef and middle bands is governed by 

the width of the ſail at their reſpe dive places ; the leech- 

linings, buntline-cloths, top· linings, maſt-cloths, andcor- 

ner. pieces, are cut agreeably'to,the depth of the ſail; 

each cloth and every article ſhould be properly marked 

with charcoal, to prevent confuſion or miſtake! Sails 

that bave bonnets are cut ont the whole depth of the 
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cut gf aſter chs fail is ſewed Appen 
bree 


bonnet, * 4 0 is cut 
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CCC 
that forces the yellel rough. the, Fate. Tei arc Pieces, e eee an! 
STR or triatigular, as, has been elſewhere ge. ne doing this proper ' we have hy following di- 
enbed, and are cot out of the canvas cloth by lo <aons/In_the work already quoted. Sil; have | 


doiible flat ſeam, and thould be Een Wich the beſt 2:4 
iſh-made rwine of three threads, ſpun 360 fathoms to 
the;pound, and haye from one hundred and eight to one 
himdred and” firteeg' Ritches in every yard in length. 
The twine for large tails, in the royal navy, is waved by 
Hand, with genuine bees-wit, mixed with one. fixth part 
0 ir and, for fmall Tails, in a mixture 
ade with bees war, 4 Iby hogs lard 's lb; and clear 
twrpentine 1 1b. In the merchant ſervice, the twine is diz- 
ped in tat (iu), ſoftened with a prop proportion of oil. F 2x 
lt is the erroneovs practice of ſome failmakers not 
to ſeir the” ſeams" ny farther than where the edge is 
creaſed down for the rabling ; but all fails ſhould be 
ſewed quite home to the end, arid, hen finiſhed; ſhould 
be well rubbed down with a rubber. In'the merchant 
ſervice ſeams are ſometimes made broader at the foot 
than ar the head, being ſtronger,” Broad ſeams are not 
allowed to be made on eures, in the royal navy, but 
goring leeches are adopted in lieu of them. Boom- 


mianfails and the fails of loops generally have the ſcatas 


broader at the :faot than at the head. The foams of 
courier" and -ropiails-are ſtuck of flitebed dp, in the 
middle of the ſeams, along the whole length, with dous © 
ble ſeaming. twine j and have from'68 to 72 ſlitches in 
a yard. In the merchant ſervice it is eommon to ſtick 
the ſeamt with two rows of ſtitches, when the fail is half 
worn, as they will then laſt till the fail is worn out. 
80 'The breadth of the ſeams of courſes, topſails, and 


. 


other fails, in the royal navy, to be m follow; viz. cour. 
ſes and topſalls, for 50 gun ſhips and upwards, one inch 
and a half, and, for 44 gun ſhips and under, one inch 
and a quarter, at head and foot ; all other fails, one inch 
at head and foot. oo 
The tablings of all fails are to be of a proportion- 
able breadth to the ſize of the ſail, and ſewed at the 
edge, wirh 68 to 72 ſlitehes in a" yard. Thoſe for the. 
heads of main and fore courſes to be four to fix inches | 
wide; for ſprit courſes arid mizens, drivers, and other 
boom ſails, 3 to 4 inches wide; for topfails, 3 inches to 
4 inches and à half; topgallant and ſprit topſails, 3 
inches; royal fails, 2 inches and a half; jib and other 
ſtayſails, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half, on the ſtay or 
hoiſt ; and for ſtudding fails, 3 inches to 4 inches on the 
head. Pablings on the foot and leeches of main and 
fore eourſes to be 3 inches to 5 inches broad ; ſprit 
courſe and topſails, 3 inches; tappallant and rt cop - 
ſails, 2 inches and a half; royals, 2 inches ; fore leeches 
of mizen, driver, and other boomſails, 3 inches and abalf 
to 4 inches; after leech, 3 inches and on the foot 2 or 
3 inches. Tablings on the aſter leech of jibs and other 
ſtayſails to be from 2 to 3 inches broad and, on the 
foot, 2 to 2 inches and a half; on e 


LY 8 


iH leeches 


fail and bonnet. included, allowing enough for che ta- one inch and a half to two inches and a half; and on 
blings on tbe foot of the ſail and head and foot of the the foot, from one to tho inche. 
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(1) The dipping of the twine in tar, 
Maxins. See that article, ne 232 
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„ alt and ford Courſes are Rued on the lecehes, 
foi elde to cryin, wich dne Qloth ſeamed on and ſtock 
_ or ſtitched in the Sache, and have à middle band halt 
way between the lower'reef band and the foot, alſo four 
byntline©clorhs, dt equal aiftances between the leeches, 
the upper ends of fach ure carried under the middle 
band, that the lower ide of the band may be tabled up- 
on or ſewed over the end of the buntline pieces. They 
have likewiſe two reef bands 3 each in breadth ono third 
of the breadth of the cava; the upper one is one fixth 
of the depth of the fail from the head, and the lower 
band is at the ſame" diftance from the upper one; the 
ends go four inches under the leech linings, which are 


ſeamed oyer the reef bands. All linings are 
and are ſtuck with 68 to 7 Qitches in a yard. 


„ Main, fore, and mizen, topfails have leech linings, log 


maſt and top linings, buntline cloths, middle bands and 
reef bands. The Feech linings are made of one breadth 
ot cloth, ſo cut and ſewed as to be half a cloth broad 
at the head; und à cloth and à half broad at the 
foot dhe piece cut out being half the breadth of the 
cloth at the one end, and tapering to a point at the 
other. The middle bands are put on half way between 
the lower reef and foot, the buatline cloths join the 
top-linings, and the buntline cloths and top: linings are 
carried up to the lower ſide of the middle band, which 
is tabled on them. The maſt linigg is of two cloths; 
and extends from the foot of ihe ſail to the lower reef, 
to receive the beat or chafe of the maſt. The middle 
band is made of one breadth of canvas, of the ſame 
number as the Wenns. It is firſt folded and rubbed 
down, to make u ereaſe at one third of the breadth ; 
then tabled on the ſelvage, and ſtack along the creaſe; 
then turned down,” and tabled and ſtuck: through both 
the double and ſingle parts, with 68 to 72 ſtitches in 
a yard. It is the opinion of many, that middle bands 
ſhould not be put on until the ſail is half worn. | 
Main and fore topſails have three and ſometimes 
four reef bands from leech to leech, over the leech li- 
nings; the upper one is one eighth of the depth of the 


ſail from the head, and they are the fame diſtance aſun - prev 


der in the royal navy, but more io the merchant ſervice. 
The reef bands are each of half a breadth of canvas put 
on double; the firſt ſide is ſtuek twice, and the laſt turn- 
ed over, ſo that the reef holes may be worked upon the 


double part of the band, which is alſo ſtuck with 68 to 


72 ſtitches in a yard. ail n aK 
„The top-Hning of topfails is of canvas no 6 or 7. 
The other linings of this, and all the linings of other 
fails, ſhould be of the ſame quality av the tailsro which 
C %%˙(ʃ EDT Opt bios open. = 
__ «Pop. linings and maſt cloths are put on the aft fide, 
and all other linings on the fore fide, of fails.  Mizens 
are lined with one breadth of Uloth from the clue five 
yards up the leech, and have 2 reef band ſewed on, in 
the ſame manner as on other ſails; at one fifth the depth 
of the Tail from the fuot; they have WD at nock-piece 
and a. peck-piece,” one cut out of the other, fo that each 
contalus one yard, Mizen'topſails of 50 gun ſhips and 
upwards have three reefs, the upper one is one eighth 
of the depth of the ſail from the head, and the reefs are 
at the ſame diſtance afander. Mizen topſails of ſhips 
of 44 guns and under have two reefs one ſeventh part 
of the depth of the fail afunder, the upper one being at 
che ſame diſtance from the bead. Main and main top 
Vor. XVII. 
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depth ot che fail from che head. Reef bands ſhould not 


be put on until the ſail is ſewed up, a contrary practice 


main top ſtayſaila, and flying jibs, bave clue - pieces two 
yards long. + Square taek ſtayſails bave half a breadth 
of cloth at the fore part, with a clue · piece containing 
two yards, and 2 peek-· piece, containing one yard. 
Sails have two holes in each cloth; at the heads 
and reefs of courſes, topſails, and other ſquare fails; one 
bole in every yard in the ſtay of flying jibs, and one in 
every chree quarters of a yard in the ſtays of ſquare tack 
and other ſtayſails. Theſe are made by an inſtrument 
called'*"Pe22Hy awl, or a ſtabber, and are fenced round 
by ſitchiog the edge to a ſmall grommet, made with 
or other line; when finiſhed, they ſhonld be well 


ſtrecthed or rounded up by a pricker or a marline-ſpike 


Reef and head holes of large fails have grommets of 


twelve-thread line, worked round with 18 to 21 ſtitch- 
£8; ſmaller ſails have grommets of nine-thread line, 
with 16 to 18 ſtitches, or as many as ſhall, eover the 
line, and ſmaller holes in porportion. Ihe holes for 
marling the clues of fails and the top · brims of topſails 
have grommets ;; of log. line, and ſhould have from ꝗ to 
14 ſtitches; twelve holes ate worked in each cloth. 
Main courſes. have marlin g holes from the clue to the 
lower bow ligne cringle up the leech, and from the clue 
to the firſt buntline cringle on the foot., _ Fore: courſes 
have marling holes one eighth of the depth of the ſail 
up the leech, and from the clue to the. firſt buntline 
eringle at the foot. Main and fore topſails have mar- 


ling holes three feet each way from the clue and at the 


top-brims. | Spritſails, mizen topſails, lower ſtayſails, 
main and fore top ſtayſails, and jibs, have marling holes 
two ſeet each way from the clues. All other ſails are 
ſewed home tothe clues. Marling holes of courſes are 
at three fourths of the depth of the tablings at the clues 
from the rope, and thoſe of topſails are at half the depth 
of the tablings at the clues and top-brim from the rope.” 
The rope, which is ſewed on the edges of fails to 
ent their rending, and which is called bo/r rope, 
ſhould; be well made of fine yarn, ſpun from the belt 
Riga rhine hemp well topt, and ſewed on with good 
Engliſh-made twine of three threads, ſpun 200 fathom 
to the pound 3 the twine in the royal navy is dipped in 
a compoſition made with bees-war, 4 lbs; hogs lard 
5 lbs 3 and clear turpentine one pound; and in the 
merchant- ſervice, in tar ſoftened. with oil. They 
thould be ſtoved in a ſtove by the heat of a flue, and 
not in a bakerꝰs oven or a Rove tub; and tarred in the 
beſt Stockholm tar. The flexibility of them ſhould be 
always conſidered, in taking in the flack, which muſt 
reſt on the judgment of the ſailmaker. . 

Bolt- ropes of courſes, topſails, and all ocher ſails, 
ſhould. be neatly ſewed on through every buntline of 


the rope; and, to avoid ſtretching, the rope muſt be 


kept tightly twiſted while ſewing on, and care taken 
that neither too much nor too little . ſlack is taken in; 
they are to be eroſs · ſtitched at the leeches every twelve 
inches in length; at every ſeam, and in the middle of 
every cloth at the foot, with three croſs-ſtirches : four 
croſs ſtitches ſhould be taken at all beginnings and faſ- 
tenings off; the firſt ſtiteh giving twice, and the la 
three times. Small ſails have two crols ſtitches at every 
ſeam, and three at every ſaſtening oft. 
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being very erroneous; | Lower ſtayſails, fore top and 
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4c On main and fore cburſes two inches flack-'cloth- 
could be a lee in the head and foot, and put inch and 


a half in the leeches, in every yard is a le 


are allowed 3 inches ſlack in every: 1 


one inch and a half in every yard iu 
inchet in every cloth left 
zen courſes have two inches flack in 
foremoſt leech, but none in the ufter 
Spritfail courſes have no flack. cloth. 

inches lack in every yard in the ſtay, one inch in, 
cloth: in the ſoot, and none in the leech. 
nen 
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an nſtrinint! revleatrgendotby | 
tto aſcertain any alteration” in the 


WINE of a flip, by its hogging: orfagging and 1 


ulate the ftowage of a ſhip: 


IV ſhips 'Tſays he of any conſequeire are bo 
with W 7 349 the kelſdn to the middle 


of all the Tower-deck beams fore aud aft, in order to 


fupport them in their exact, 


poorer fande of che dp in ce. 


in which ſhe was built 
ſtanding 


monly about the fore 


which 


the back <=. form guage, where either the 


The gua 


in every 
have 
Inch 


N 


4 (3s Thu Mer 


e dad: E 
the cargo 

— hold of a 
ſbip's ſailing; 
being lively and e os e 7 — Wo in a 


. on the cat 


ht, as well eee 


— ee 


. . go 
eren 
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of bee, the method of dit. Ship 
eb W Re 3 


; ballaſt,” or 'other mate- 
econ. to their weight 
s of the baile % 


form of the ſhipj' which may be made too crank or too ſtiff 


upon che ſtocks z yet  notwith t 
theſe ſtannchions, it is proved from experience des di branch” of 
that our ſhips botroms, hitherto, by the preſſure of vn. rules for it ought 
ter, and improper Rowage, have 


y been hogged 
N or ſagged 


downwards, and moſt abont the 
migdfhip frame or main body of the ſhip,” hie is Cn 2 &. W 
part of the main hatchway; the 
makes it the beſt place at which to - 


of her R 
eh 


beſt, to regulate the ſtowage of heavy materials 


the greateſt 


ge, ſo as to keep ber e 
nearly in the fame form in which ſhe was built. 
F recommend is nothing — 


narrow plate of iron divided into inches aud quarters 


like the ſlide of a carpenter's rule. Let this be 


fixed 


to the after fide of the ſtaunchion now mentioned, with 
Its upper end projecting two or three inches above the 


jide of the lower-deek beam, and a mark 
(when the ſhip is on the ſtocks) at the part of the beam 
which correſponds to the © on the guage. 


ſhip alters in her ſhape, the guage w 


ah in this groove, and the E of 


to dS: eb. it as near as we fee neceffary.” “ 
port, rows, was an impoſition charged upon 


| in 
bah, called ip - crits, under the 


g will be pointed out on the 
ooh beam. The ſtowage may 


ftaunchion z a groove being cut out for it in the after 


When the 
flide- up and 


cler 


by the mar to the built and 
8 managed if they are not known: — 


this mark to coincide again with the o, ot 


77 


the 


, towns, cities, - boroughs, and counties of Eng- 
the reign of king Charles I. by © writs,” com- 


realm, in the years 1635 and 1636, 


and furniſhing. of certain thips'for be king 
Which was declared to be contrary to the las and ſta- 
tures of that realm, the petition of 'right and liberty of 
the ſubjeR, by ſtat. 17 Car. I. e. 5 e 


Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 


Su- Sbape, according to be ſaſhion of 2 ſhi 
the manner of an expert fajlor ; as, The ma 


xigges ſbip-ſhape 3 Trim your las i Wage.” 


_ Seer of the 
he providing 
s ſervice, &c. 


paſs om the 'ocean-with- ſafety. 


caſe; ii 4 

When a hips ie mere i is raided to een 
builder, who may be ſuppoſed beſt 
ſhip of his own: 
— td oro in will be, to adviſe how th 
| according 


in not 


F In order to 


to the nature of them, oug 
ed of to L- nc ſo Fa to put her in the beſt ſail- 

1 at every favourable opportunity after- 
wards A will be-proper to endeavour to ad oe ber beſt 
1 by experiment. 4 
Ships muſt differ in eir me proportional "1 
menſions ;.and-to make/them- anſwer their different pur- 


poſes; they will require different man 
made 6 


of oy 


+ 1 5 things ren- 
1 1 ſuch conſequende, that 
to be endeavoured after, if but to 


rent, 48 wen e poſt; the danger of a ſhip- över 
at ſea, or being ſo labourſome as to roll away her 
property e which is often. 


inted with 
and moſt likely; to judge what 


the cargo or mate- 
t to be dil. 


. 


owage, which ought not to be left to mere chance, or 
done at random, as goeds or materials happen to come 
to hand, which-js too- oſten the cauſe that ſuch impro- 
per ſtowage makes ſhips; unfit for ſea: therefore the 
ſtowyage ſhould be confidered, planned, and contrived, 


roperties of the ſhip, which 
d be inquired after. If ſhe 


is narrow and bigh· built in porportion, ſu that ſhe will 
not ſhift; herſelf without a 


is a certain fi 
heavy goods, 
to make her Riff 
being in dan 

broad and low-in 
ſupport herſelf without any w 
thip wilrequire heavy'goods, ballaſt, or materials, Rtow-. 
ed higher up, to prevent her from being too ſtiff and 
labourſome at ſea, ſo as to endanger ber maſts being 
rolled away, and e wal worked looſe and made 


great weight in the hold, it 
ch a ſhip > well require # great part of 
&;, or 3 1 laid low in the — 
h to dear ſafficient ſail without 
But if a ſhip be built 
"lo flu ſhe: is a and will 
ht in che hold, ſuch a 


help a ſhip' 6 failing, that ſhe ſhould be 
| lively and cafy in her pitching! 


and n. wagons, 


cal Society. of the rod. E an horisontal arm connected at one end 


8er 


extreme ends, foro add aft, av things 


48 long ac they are brogd j therefore thoſs 
at ind above tlie warts edge; which are 
_ full een a board tranſum to ſupport the 
ſteady and keep her from ptun 


into the ſeay and 


alſo by the entranee and tun of the ſhip having little or 


no bearing body under for the preſſure of the wuter to 
fupport them, of coutſe ſhould not be ſtotred with 
heavy goods or materials, but all the neceffary 


cies, broken ſtowage, or light goods, ſhould be at theſe 


erxrtreme ends fore and aft: and in proportion as they 
- are pern by the ſtowage, the ſhip will be more 
krely to fall and rife eafy in great feas; and this will 
contribute greatly to her working and failing, and to 
prevent her from ſtraining and hogging 3 for which rea- 
ſon it is a wrong practice to leave ſuch a large vacancy 
in the main hatchway, as is uſual, to coil and work 
the cables, which onght to be in the fore or after hatch - 
way, that the principal 2 may be more ea 
ſtowed in the main body of the ſhip, 


acts the more to ſuppert . 
Machine for meaſuring a Sai” r- Way. We have al- 
ready deſcribed 2 varietyof machines or inſtruments 
which have een propoſed for this purpoſe under the 
article Los. In this place, therefore, we ſhalbeonfine 
ourſelves to the machine invented by Francis Hopkin- 
fon, Eſq; Judge of the Admiralty in Pennſylvania.— 
After having ſhown 'the fallacies to which the common 
log, and alſo that particular kind of inſtrument invent- 
ed by M. Saumarea, are liable, he proceeds to deſcribe 
his own machine as follows 
Tbis machine, in its moſt ſimple form, is repreſented 
by fig. 5. Plate CCCCLIII. herein A Bis a ſtrong 
rod of iron moveable on the fulcrum C. Dis a thin 
palate of braſs rivetted to the lower extremity 


with the top of the red A B by a moveable joint F, 
and at the other end with the bottom of the index H, 
by a like moveable joint G. H is che index e 
on its centre I, and travelling over the graduated 
K; and L is a ſtrong ſpring, bearing againſt the rod 
A B, and conſtantly counteracting the preſſure upon 
the palate D. The rod A B ſhould be applied cloſe to 
the cut water or ſtem, and ſhould be of ſuch a length 
that the palate D may be no higher above the keel than 
is neceſſary to ſecure it from injury” when the veſſel is 
aground, or fails in ſhoal water. As the bow of the 
ſhip curves inwards towards the keel M, the palate . D 
will be thrown to a diſtance from che bottom of the 
veſſel, although the prependicular rod to which it is 
anne ed lies cloſe to the bow above z and therefore the 
palate will be more fairly acted upon. The arm E 
ſhould enter the bow ſomewbere near the hawiſe hole, 
and lead to any convenient place in the forecaſtle, where 
a ſmooth baard or plate may be fixed, having the index 
H, and graduated arch K, upon it. 
It is evident from the figure, that as the ſhip is 
urged forward by the wind, the palate D will be prefſ- 
ed upon by the reſiſting medium, with a greater or tefs 


- 


reer 
E parr6f the cargo or materials ſhould 
die au ear the main body of the” ſhip and as far from 
will admit ok, tion of the ſhip's way vifible-on the —* — arch; 

or de ſhould be conſidered, that the roomy part of our 
ſhips lengthwiſe form x ſweep or eurve near four times 
© 'by = This machine is advantageouſly placed at the bow of 
p the ſhip, where the current firſt 


above the flatteſt 
and loweſt floorings, where che preſſure of che water 


8 11 
ſorer neeSrding to the progreſſive motion of the ſhip ; 


abd this will operate upbn the levers ſo as to immediate. - 


ly-afe@'the inder, ma king the leaſt incteaſe or diminu- 


the ſpring L always counteracting preſſure upon 
the palate, and bringing back the index, on any relax - 
atiqn of the force impreſſed. 


ins, and acts fairly 
the palate, in preference to the ftern, where the 
tumultuous cloſing of the waters cauſes a wake, viſible 
to a Freut distance. The palate D is ſunk nearly as 
was the keel, that it may not be influenced by the 
i” up of the” water and the daſhing of the waves 

at and near the water line. The arch K is to aſcertain 
how many knots or miles ſhe would run in one hour at 
her then rate of failing, , But 3 on this 
arch muſt be unequal ; becauſe the reſiſtance of the 
ſpring L will increaſe as it becomes more bent, ſo that 
the index will travel over a greater ſpace from one to 
five miles than from five to twelve. Laſtly, the palate, 
rod, ſpring, and all the metallic parts of the inſtrument, 
ſhould be covered with a wie | varniſh, to prevent ruſt 
rom the corroſive quality of the ſalt water and ſea 


This machine may be conſiderably improved as fol- 
lows: Let the rod or ſpear A B (fig. 5.) be a round 
rod of ĩron or - ſteel, and inſtead of moving on the ful- 
erum or joint, as at C, let it paſs through and turn 
freely in à ſocket, to which ſocket the moveable joint 
muſt be annexed, as repreſented in fig. 6, The rod 
muſt have a ſhoulder to bear on the upper edge of the 
ſocket, to prevent its ſlipping quite down. rod 
muſt alſo paſs through a like ſocket at F, fig. 5. The 


joint of the lower ſocket muſt be fixed to the bow of 


the ſhip, and the upper joint or ſocket muſt be connect- 
ed with the horizontal arm E. On the top of the up- 
alt-ſocket let there be a ſmall circular plate, bear- 
ing due 3 points of the mariner's compaſs ; and let 
the top of the rod AB- come through the centre of this 
plate, ſo as to carry a ſmall. index upon it, as is repre- 
tented in fig. J. This ſmall index muſt be fixed to the 
top of the rod on a ſquare, ſo that by turning the in- 
dex round the plate, the rod may alſo turn in the ſoc- 
kets, and of courſe carry the palate D round with it; 
the little index always pointing in a direction with the 
face of the. palate. 'The ſmall compaſs plate fhould not 
be ſaſtened to the top of the ſocket, but only fitted 
tightly on, that it may be moveable at pleaſure. Sup- 
poſe then the intended port to bear 8. W. from the 
place of departure, the palate muſt be turned on the ſoc- 
ket til the ſouth-weſt point thereon looks directly to 
the ſhip's bow ; ſo that the ſouth-weſt- and north-eaſt 
line on the compaſs plate may be preciſely parallel with 
the ſhip's keel, and in this poſition the plate muft 
remain during the whole voyage. Suppoſe, then, the 
ſhip to be failing in the direct courſe of her intended 
voyage, with ber bowſprit pointing ſomth-weſt. Let the 
little index be brought to the ſouth-weſt point on the 
compaſs plate, and the palate D will neceſſarily preſent 
its broad face toward the port of deſtination ; and this it 
muſt always be made to do, be the ſhip's courſe what it 
may. If, on account of unfavourable winds, the ſhip is 
vbliged' to.deviate from her intended courſe, the little in- 
dex muſt. be-moved * points from W 
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line of he compaſs plate as the compaſs'in the bingacle 


D will Aways look full to the ſouth-weſt poiric” 


i eee eee 
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reden, with turn ue ed and index round to 


9 the direction in which- the-dbip Mall- Oe then failing, — 
he re- 

ing medium, more or tefs oblique as the 00 deviates. 
more or leſs from the true courſe of her voyage. Hs, 


Should it b ed [that che -palate D, being: 
placed ſo far farward, may affect i flip* Reerage or 


obſtruct her rate u failing, it ſbouäd be conkdered-that 


therefore, the reſiſtance of the water will operate Teſs: wreryſmallplate Wil be eien de ok the machine, 


upon the palate in an oblique than in à di 
in exact proportion to its obliquity, the "index 11 
will not ſhow how many knots the veſſel runs in her, un 
then courſe, but will indicate how many the gains in 


che direct line of her intended woynge— hun im wa n ard e e the cle is constructed as in 


if the ſhip's courſe lies in the direction of 


N 12 line A B, but ſhe can fail. by the wind no nearer 


than A C; ſuppoſe, then, her progreffive' motion fach 


as to perform A C equal to five knots'or miles in an 
hour, yet che index H will only point to four knots on 


the graduated arch, becauſe ſhe gains no more than at 
that rate on the true line of her voyage; vir. from A to 


B. Thus will the difference between ber real motion and 


that pointed out by the index be always in proportion 


to her deviation from her intended port, until ſhe fails 


in a line at right angles therewith, as A D; in which. 


caſe the palate would preſent only a thin ſharp edge to 


the reſiſting medium, the preſſure of which ſhould not 


be ſufficient. to overcome the friction of the machine 
and the bearing of the ſpring IL. So that at whatever 
rate the ſhip may fail on that line, yet the index will 


. the index to point at O, as repreſented by the dotted 
lines in fig. 5. and 36.5% N 


not be affected, ſhowing that ſhe gains nothing on her 
true courfe. In this cafe, and alſo when the veſſel is 
not under way, the action of the ſpring L. ſhould canſe 


As the truth of this ' inſtrument muſt depend on the 
equal preſſure of the reſiſting medium upon the palate 
D, according to the ſhip's velocity, and the 19 
tionable action of the ſpring L, there ſhould e a 
pin or ſcrew at the joints C and F, fo that the rod may 
be readily unſhipped and taken in, in order to clean the 
palate from any foulneſs it may contract, which would 


greatly increaſe its operation on the index H, and there · 


by render the graduated arch falſe and uncertainy - 
Further, the ſpring L may be expoſed too much. to 


injury from the falt water, if fixed on the outſide of the Wh 


fhip's bow. To remedy this, it may be brought under 


cover, by conſtructing the. machine as repreſented by 
fig. 8. where A B is the rod, C the fulcrum or centre 
of its motion, D the palate, E the horizontal arm 
leading through a ſmall hole into the forecaſtle; M is 
a ſtrong chain faſtened at one end to che axm E, and at 
the other to a rim or barrel on the wheel G, which by 
means of its teeth gives motion to the ſemicircle I and 


index H. The ſpring Lis ſpiral, and encloſed in a box 
or barrel, like the main ſpring of a watch. A ſmall 


chain is fixed to, and paſſing round the barrel, is faſten- 


ed by the other end to the fusee W. This fuzee-is 


connected by its teeth with the wheel G, and counter - 
acts the motion of the palate B. N, N, are the two 
ſockets through which the rod A Bipalſes, and in which 
it is turned round by means of the little index R. 8 
is the ſmall compaſs plate, moveable on the top of the 
upper ſocket N. The plate S hath an upright rim 


round its edge, cut into teeth or notches, ſo that when 


the index Kis a little raiſed up, in order to bring it 


PR 


-polition," 


as one of three or four-fnches. in diameter would pro- 
bably be ſufficient,” and yet not large-enouph to have 
—— eſſect on the helm or ſhip's way, | 


be'greargſt+Sfevlryy perhaps,” will be in gradua- 


A 
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fig. 5.) che unequal diviGonsof which can only be aſ- 
cet tained by actual experiment on board of each ſhip 
reſpeCtively, inaſmuch as the ac of theſe gradu- 
ations will depend on three circumſtances, viz. the poſi- 
tion of the ſulerum C with reſpeR to the length of the 
rod, the ſize of 4he palate B, and the ſtrength or 
bearing of the ſpring L. When theſe--graduations, 
however, are once aſcertained for. the machine on board 
of any one veſſel, they will not want any ſuture alte- 
en, the palate D be kept clean, and the 
ſpring L retains its elaſtieit r, 
But che unequal diviſions of the graduated arch will 
de unneceſſary, if the machine is conſtructed as in fig. 8. ; 
for as the chain goes round the barrel L, and then 
winds through the ſpiral channel of the fuzee W, the 
force of the main ſpring 
ſo, in all poſitions of the index, und conſequentlysthe 
diviſions of the arch K may in ſuch caſe be 8 
After all, it is not expeRed that a ſhip's gitude 
can be determined to a mathematical certainty by this 


| Inſtrument.” The irregular; motions and impulſes to 


which a ſhip: is continually expoſed, make ſuch an ac- 
curacy unattainable perhaps by any machinery: But if 
it ſhould be found, as we flatter ourſelves it will- on fair 
experiment, chat it anſwers the purpoſe much better 
chan the common log, it may be conſidered as an acqui- 
ſition to the art of navigation. en 
It ſhould be obſerved, that in aſcertaining a ſhip's lon- 
ude by a time. piece, this great inconvenience occurs, 
t a {mall and trifling miſtake in the time makes a 
very great and dangerous error in the diſtance run: 
ereas the errors of this machine will operate no far- 
ther than their real amount; which can never be great 
or dangerous, if eorrected by the uſual obſervations 
made by mariners for eorrecting the common log. 
Alike machine, made in its ſimple form (as at . 5.) 
ſo eonſtructed as to ſhip and unſki p, might occaſionally 
be applied alongſide about midſhi pa, in order to afcer- 
tain the lee way; which, if rightly fliown, will give the 
ſhip's [preciſe longitude. As to ſeaeurrents, this and 
all other, maebines hitherto invented muſt'be ſubjet 
to their influence; and proper-allowances muſt be made 
r. 4 ö N | 
_ Laſtly, ſome diſcretion-will-be-neceffary in taking ob. 
ſerratious from the machine to be entered on the lo 
book: that is, the moſt favourable and equitable mo- 
ment ſhould be choſen for the obſervation ; not ' whilſt 
the ſhip is rapidly-deſcending the declivity of a wave, 
af is 9c e by J than of the ſea, or is in 
ne very act of plunging. In all caſl f 
found in which 4 Rip e 


ip proceeds with & true average 


c uny intended point; it may fall iato one of 85 
| ſhall ſhow Thar ſhe deviates from ber true vou ſo theſe notehet, umd de ee Werse otherwiſe 'the = 

that in whatever direction the hip ſhall ful, — +- preſſure of the Watet win , u palate D from its 
losen or fowanis the pert "of Able waddiets.” ek 
: 22 will preſeut only an oblique ſurface 


1 x 
*. * 2&2 
af wm. 


mult operate equally, or nearly 


Shiraun velagieys to, diſeover which, a little experience and at - 
Nur! . lead the fxilfal mariner (4). 97 264.” 1 
k Shoed. 1 SHIRA UZ, „See SCHIRAS. nee 

__ SHIRE, isa Saxon word ing a diviſion ; but 

acuntheeamitatu, of the ſame import, ia plaialy derived 


from con, he count of the Franks ;“ that is, the carl 
f 122 the $azons- called him) of the ſhire, to 
. om 


7 


of time, the isi 
In ſome. counties there is an intermediate diviſion be- 
tween the ſhire and the hundred ; as lathes in Kent aud cial 
rapes in Suſſex, each of them ee 
or ſour hundreds a- piace. Theſe had fo 


8H 


vernment of it was entruſtad. This he uſu- 
f er ee called in Latin vice comes, 
e „ officer .of-the 


wes” upon whom, in pro: 
adminiſtration of it totally devolved. 


about three 
rmerly their 
-reeves and rape-reeves, acting in ſubordination to 


_ the hire rceve. Where à county is divided into three 
of theſe, intermediate juriſdidions, they are called tr i- 


things, Which were anciently governed by a trithing 


trete, Theſe trithings (till ſubſiſt in the large county 
of York, where, by an eaſy corruption, they are deno- 


* 
? , 
0 


next the body. Some doubt the propriety of changing 
the linen when a perſon is ſick. Clean linen promotes per- 


_—_ 
— # 


"7 


din * : . % | | 8.7 
| unt, or CockLzy.in mineralogy. Sec Cocx Lx. 


minated ridings 3 the north, the eaſt, and the. weſt ri- 


- SHIRT, a looſe t, commonly of linen, worn 


ſpiration; and it may be renewed as often as the patient 
pleaſes, whether the diſorder be of the acute or the chro- 


nical kind. Except during a criſis. ia fevers, whilſt the 


* g 


. 


, ; 


warmed, may be daily uſed. 8 
Shirts were not worn by Jews, Greeks, or Romans, 


The want of linen among 


8. 


patient is in a ſweat, a change of linen, if well dried and 


but their place was ſupplied by thin tunicæ of wool. 
the ancients made frequent 
and ablutions neceſſary. 


waſhi Hay 
ER. See ScxuisgTus and SHALE. 


....SHIVERS, in the ſea language, names given to the 


Little rollers, or round wheels. of pulleys. 


8SHO Ab, among miners, denotes a train of metal- 
line ſtones, ſerving to direct them in the diſcovery of 


- 
. 


_ _ » ; Smo0an- Stones, A term uſes by the miners of Cornwall 


6. Þ 
= 


* 


and other parts of Great Britain, to expreſs ſuch looſe 


maſſes of ſtone as are uſually found about the entrances 


into mines, ſometimes running in a ſtraight courſe from 


* 


1 
1 
GL» 


oe = 
* 
* 


| have been Pieces broken from the ſtrata or 


the. load or vein of ore to the ſurface of the earth. 
Theſe are ſtones of the common kinds, appearing to 


larger maſ- 
ſes ; but they uſually contain mundic, or marcaſitic mat- 


ter, and more or leſs. of the ore to be ſound in the mine. 


TY 7 
„ 


14 


I Theantimony mines in 


They appear to have been at ſome time rolled about in 
Water, their corners being broken off, 


their ſurface 
ſmoothed and rounded. is 


L 437 J 


a — yon 


then waſhing it 
poſe, and calle 


Cornwallare ways eaſily di . 


8 H 0 


. or very nearly ſo; and the matter of the 
being a white ſpar, or debaſed cryſtal, in which 
native colour of the ore, which is a ſhining bluiſh 
ack, eaſily diſcovers itſelf in ſtreaks and threads, 
+ Shoad-ſtones are of ſo many kinds, and of ſuch va- 
10us Appearances, that it is not eaſy to deſcribe or know 
thera; but the miners, to whom they. are of greateſt 
wie in the tracing or ſearching aſter new mines, diſlin- 
guilh chem from other ſtones by their weight; for if 
very ponderous, though they look ever ſo much like 
common {tones, there is great reaſon to ſuf, that 
they contain ſome metal. Another mark of them is 
their being ſpongy and porous; this is a ſign of eſpe- 
2al. uſe in the tin countries; for the tin ſhoad-Rones 
are often. ſo porous and ſpongy, that they reſemble 
large bodies hoyoughly calcined. There are many 
other appearances. of tin ſhoads, the very hardeſt and 
firmeſt ſtones often containing this vue wi 2 
When the miners, in tracing a ſhoad up hill, meet 
with ſuch odd ſtones and earths that they know not 
well what to make of them, they have recourſe to van- 
ning, that is, they calcine and powder the ſtone, clay 
or whatever elſe is ſuppoſed to contain the metal; and 
in an inſtrument, prepared for that pur- 
d a vanaing ſbovel, they find the earthy 
matter waſhed away, and of the remainder, the ſtony or 


gravelly matter lies behind, and the metalline matter at 
the point of the ſhovel. If the perſon who performs. 


this operation has any judgment; he eaſily diſcovers not 
only what the metal is that is contained m the ſhoad, 
but alſo will make a very probable gueſs at what quan- 
tity the mine is likely to yield of it in proportion to the 


Ore. 


SHOAL, in the ſea-language, denotes a place where 
the water is ſhallow ; and likewiſe a great quantity of 
fiſhes, ſuch as a foal of berrings. _ For 
SHOCE, in electricity. The effect of the explo- 
Gon of a charged body, that is, the diſcharge of its elec- 
tricity on any other body, is called the eledric ſhock. 
-. SHOE, a covering for the foot, uſually of leather. 
SHOES, among the Jews, were made of leather, 


linen, ruſh, or wood; thoſe of ſoldiers were ſome- 


times of braſs or iron, They were tied with thongs 
which. paſſed under the ſoles of the feet. To put of 
their ſhoes was an act of veneration; it was alſo a fign. 
of mourning and humiliation :.to bear one's ſhoes,. or to 
untie the latchet of them, was coaſidered as the meaneſt 
ſer vice. 

Among the Greeks ſhoes of various kinds were uſed. 


Sandels were worn by women of diſtinction. The La- 


cedemanians wore red ſhoes, The Grecian ſhoes gene- 
rally reached to the middle of the leg. The Romans 
uſed two kinds of ſhoes ; the calceus, which covered the 
whole. foot. ſomewhat like our ſhoes, and was tied 
above with latchets or ſtrings ; and the e or flipper, 
which covered only the ſole of the foot, and was faſten- 


. -aqvered. by the thoad-itones, theſe. aſually lying up to ed with leathern thongs.. The calceus was always worn 
4 wh g N / * vi 1 f | along 
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(4) An ingenious mechanic would:probably conſtruct this machine to better advantage in many reſpects. The 


author only meant to ſuggeſt the principle ; experiment alone can point out the beſt method of applying it. He is 


_ ſenſible of at leaſt one 


* * 
* 


might not be contrived. to remedy this inconvenience. 


kiciencys vin, that the little index R, fig. 4. will not be ſtrong enough to retain the palate 


P in an oblique poſition when the ſhip is failing by the wind; more eſpecially as the compaſs plate 8, in whoſe 


notched rim the index R ĩs to fall, is not fixed to, 


- 


but only fitted tight on the ſocket N. Many means, however, 


19 


* 
Sboes. 
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Shoes. 
| 
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_ two inches. The preſent faſhion of ſhoes. was intro- Gonntxy; and Paofgcriress. 


- people carry one or more pairs of hoes with them on 
| their journeys, in order to put on new, when the old 


pets were put on du ©  - 
_ was reckoned effeminate to appear in public with them: lers haus ch. 


highly offended, declaimed againſt the long-poin have them of black ſattin, in order to avoid waſhing . 
| | : . IT | {4 b& © $5581 N. 48 
continued to inereaſe till, in the reign of Richard II. Sgos of an Anchor, a ſmall block of wood, convex on 


along with the x ct — 1 . 
: | Dr eee at beate bes on the 


Inſtead of 


Black ſhoes were worn by the citiaens of ordinary rank, 
and whi'e ones by the women. Red chase 
times worn by the ladies, and | 
combs of the other ſex. |, Red thoes we 
chief magiſtrates, of, Rome oa. days. of ceremony..and 
triumphs. The ſhoes of ſenators, patricians, and cheit 
children, had a creſcent upon them which ſerved ſon u Japaneſ 
buckle z theſe were called calce; lunat;. Slaves wore no but le 
ſhoes ;, hence they were called cretati | thus. ref 
ſeet. Phocion. alſo: and Cato Uticenſis went without houſes, ſo as not ta-ginty theieneat mats. Durin the 
ſhoes. ,, The toes of the Roman ſhoew were turned up time chat the Dutch lire at Japan, when they ning Angagt | 
in the point; hence they were called asi -rofirati, re. times under an obligation ofpaying' viſit at the houſes 
neee 1 $54: of the Japaneſe, their own rooms at the factory eing F h 
In the gth and, 10th centuries the greateſt princes of likewiſe. covered. with miits of this kind, they wear, I. > 
Europe wore wooden. ſhoes, or the upper part of lea: ſtead of the uſual ſhoes, fed, Freen, or black ſlippers, 
ther; and the ſole of wood. In the reign of William which on entering the houſe, they pull off: however, 
ufus, a great beau, Robert, ſurnamed the borned, uſed they have Rockings on, and ſhoes made of cotton ſtuff 
ſhoes with long ſharp points, ſtuffed; with. tow, and with buckles in them, Which ſhoes are made at Japan, 
twilted like a ram's born, It is ſaid the clergy, me and ever they are dirty. Some 
A 


ſhoes with great vehemence. The points, them. 130 


= 


they were of ſo cnarmous a length that, they. Were tied . the back, and having a fall hole, ſufficient to contain, 
to the knees with chains ſometimes of gold, ſometimes the point of the anchor fluke, on the foreſide. It 8 

of filver. The upper parts of theſe: ſhoes in Chaucer's uſed to prevent the. anchor from teari er wounding 
time were cut in imitation of à church window: The the planks on the ſhip's bow, when aſtending or de- 
long. pointed ſhoes were called crackewes, and continued ſcending; for which purpoſe the ſhoe ſlides up and 
in falhion for three .centuries in ſpite of the bulls: of down g the baw. between the fluke -of the anchor 
Popes, the decrees of councils, and the declamations of and the planka, at being preſſed cloſe to the latter by 
the clergy... At length the parliament of England in- the weight of the formen AINTN: N Nen 
tetpoſed by an act 1 D. 1463. prohibiting the uſe of 7e non an Ancbor, is do cover the flukes with a 
ſhoes or boots with pikes exceeding two inches in broad triangular piece' of plank, whoſe area or ſuper. 
length, and prohibiting all ſnoemakers from making ſhoes ficies is much larger than that of the fukes. It is in- 

or boots with longer pikes under ſevere penalties. /, But tended to give the anchor a ſtronger and ſurer hold of 
even this was not ſufficient : it was neceſlary to de- the bottom in very ſoft and o0zy groun eg 


. 


nuuncethe dreadful ſentence of excommunicationagainſt f- nns. See Farziznv, Se . 


47. 


all who wore thoes or boots with points. longer than »OTING, in the military art. dee Aurtanv, 


duced in 1633, but the buckle was not uſed li Andoni, in fportimanibip, the killing of game by... 2 
| | n, with ot without the help of dogs N desen 6 


- 


d hall lay down all the rules i fore 
bens many plaits or folds. rg 4th i} 
1e ſhoes or ippers of the Japaneie, as we are in- 2 
ſormed by Proſeſſor Thunberg, are made of rice-ftraw for choo- 


woven,” but ſometimes for peaple of diſtinction of fine 
ſlips of ratan. The ſhoe canGits of a ſole without up- 
per leather or hind-piece; forwards it is croſſed by a 
ra of the thickneſs of one's, finger, which is lined 
wi 

lindrical Rring is carried, which paſſes between the 8 


As theſe ſhoes have no hind-piege, they male a noiſe, bored in different 1 
when people walk in them like ſlippers. When the Ja- 3 1 len 1 0 
panele travel, their ſhoes are furniſhed with three (trio in order to acquire that 

made of twiſted ſtraw, with which they are ticd to the 


legs and feet, to prevent them from falling off. Some 


1 | the intermediate le ths be- 
ones are worn out. When it rains, or che toads are twen 28 and 40 inches, and of nearly the fame caliber, 


very Grey, thele hoes are ſvan wetted through, and one that in to 3+ ſrom as. 80 26) and theſe trials were 


E 
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placed on his ſhoulder. Beſides, ſuppoſing the 
to bring the butt home to his ſhoulder, he would 


— 


firm 


＋ 


eie: 


i 


n | | fearcely be able to level bis piece at the object. On 
4 of the-contrary; a man with Tow ſhoulders, and a long 
Þ neck requires a ſtock much bent; for if it is ſtraight, 
fas: theſe he will, in the act of lowering his head to that place of 
trials frog Per- the Rock at which his check” ſhovld reſt in taking aim, 
ced an fired feel a conſtraint which he never experiences, when by 
$om's inches the effect of the proper degree of bent, the ſtock lends 

_ inilength. rels im ſome aſſiſtance, and, as it were, meets bis aim half 

_ oF ie other way + 
66 inehe ane now deſcribed the fowling-piece which has 
manner as: ie been found to anſwer beſt, it will next be proper to 
100 paces, ſame, give fore inſtructions for the choice of gunpowder, 
1. e. the barrel gh as t- and wadding. n 


eee fion ene this ie a he ee of 10 inches in but, in the opinion of ſome experienced ſportſmen, Powder. 
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that the ſhot may be paring the ſtrength of different powders, or of the fame 
| A, and the charge oi powder doubled; trebled, powder at different times, A 7 
nd-even-quadrupled.'+ But a barrel of five or ſi feet Powder ought to be kept very dry, for every degree To be kept 
le would be very inconvenient for fowling; - Thoſe of moiſture injures it; and if conſiderable, the ſaltpetre dry. 
who'confult the appearance of the piece, Tighthefs, and is diſſolved, and the intimate combination of the ſeveral 
the caſe with which it is managed, will find that a bar- „ e is entirely deſtroyed. It is obſerved, that 
rel from 32 to 38 inches will anſwer beſt. Rer firing with damp powder the piece becomes 
4 The next thing te be confidered is, of what dimen- very foul, which ſeems to ariſe from the diminution 
Caliber. ſons the-caliber or bore. of a fowling-piece ought to be. of the activity of the fire in the exploſron. Flaſks of 
This matter: has been ſuhfected to experiment, and it copper or tin are much better for keeping powder in 
Das been found, that a barrel of 22 or 24, which than thoſe made of leather, or than ſmall caſks. Their 
is the largeſt caliber-uſually employed in ſowling- pieces, necks ought to be ſmall and well topped with cork. 
. throws its ſhot as cloſely as one of the ſmalleſtrcaliber, The patent milled ſbot is now very generally uſed, and size 
Vin of 30 or g (%%% is reckoned ſuperior to any other, The fize of the ſhot. 
„ As tothe length} and form of the-ftock;+ it may be ſhot muſt vary according to the particular ſpecies of 
e laid down as a principle, chat a long ſtock is preferuble game which is the object of the ſportſman's purſuit, as 
Rock, _ to à ſhort one, and at the fame time rather more bent well as be adapted to the ſeaſon, In the firſt month of 
than uſual; for a long Rock fits firmer'to the ſhoulder partridge ſhooting, Not. is molt proper ; for ſince at this 
than a ſhort one, and particularly ſo when the ſhooter time the birds ſpring near at hand, and we ſeldom fire at 
is aceuſtomed to place his left hand, Which principally more than the diſtance of 40 paces, if the ſhooter takes 
ſupports the piece, near to the entrance of the ramrod his aim but tolerably well, it is almoſt impoſſible for a 
into the ſtockk ,,, did at this diſtance to eſcape in the circle which the 


8 


It is certain, however, that the ſtock may be ſb form · fhot forms. | 
ed as to be better funted to one man than another. As hares ſit cloſer, and are thinly covered with fur 
For a tall, long armed man, the ftock of a gan ſhould at this ſeaſon, they may eaſily be killed with this ſliot 
be longer than for one of a leſs Rature und ſherter arm. at 30 or 35 paces. Ne . is equally proper for ſtioot- 
That 2 frraight ſtock 1s proper for him who has high ing ſnipes or quails. About the beginning of Odto- 
ſhoulders and a ſhort neck ; on I it be much bent, it ber, when the partridges are ftronger, No 3- is the moſt 
would be very difficult for him, eſpecially in the quick proper ſhot to be uſed- Many ſportſman ufe no other 
motion req; Henry. abs Sing or running ob- during the whole ſeaſon. The directions which have. 
ject, to place: the butt of the gu firmly to the n refer only to the patent ſhot. 
oulder, the upper part alone would in general be fix We now ſubjoin a table, which will ſhow at one 
ed; which would not only raiſe the muzzle, and eonſe- view the number of pellets compoſing an ounce weight 
quently hoot” high, but make the tin much more of each ſort of ſhot, the patent and the common, begin- 
fenſibly felt, than if the whole end er Rock were niag with the ſmalleſt fe. RR E? 
EF ˙ os 254% 8 TE bo ES nt ECTS SEES * * | 
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juſt one pound ; and every caliber is marked in the ſame war. 
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By Partzxr Sor. — 
77 __ Han aki Pots 


. - 480 
X (s) id. - TW. 300 
I id. - - 220 
8 . - 180 
3 id. — — 157 
4 id. - 105 
5 id. - - 83 
| | Common Sgor. 2 
No 7. 1 ounce - / 
6 id. - Fan bis ns 260 
5 dd. - 2 235 
4 id. - . 190 
3 id. - - 140 
8: Wh 3 - 110 
I id. | - - „ 
3 For a fowling piece of a common caliber, which is 
2 from 24 to 30 balls to the pound weight, a dram and a 


and ſhot in Quarter, Or at moſt a dram and a half, of good powder ; 
the charge, and an ounce, or an ounce and a quarter of ſhot, is ſuffi- 
cient. But when ſhot of a larger ſize is uſed, ſuch as No 
5. the charge of ſhot may be increafed one-fourth, for the 
purpoſe of counterbalancing in ſome degree what the 
ſize of the ſhot loſes in the number of pellets, and alſo to 
enable it to garniſh the more.” For this purpoſe the 
ſportſman will find a meaſure marked with the proper 
gauges very convenient to him. An inſtrument of this 
nature has been made by an ingenious artilt of London, 
Egg, of the Haymarket. | 2 

x conſequence of overloading with ſhot, is the pow- 
der has not ſufficient ſtrength to throw it to its proper 
diſtance ; for if the object fired at be diſtant, one-half 
of the pellets compoling the charge, by their too great 
quantity and weight, will ſtrike 1 7 each other, and 
fall by the way; and thoſe which reach the mark will 
have ſmall force, and will produce bur little or no ef- 


.: a | | 
Wadding, The uſe of the wedding, is to carry the ſhot in a 
YA body to a certain diſtance from the muzzle of the piece. 


It ought to be of ſoft and pliable materials. The beſt 
kind of wadding, in the opinion of an experienced fow- 
r, is a piece of an old hat ; but this cannot be obtain- 
edn ſufficient quantity. Next to it nothing is better 
than ſoft brown paper, which combines ſappleneſs with 
conſiſtence, moulds itſelf to the barrel, and never falls to 
the ground within 12 or 15 paces from the muzzle of 
the piece. Tow anſwers very well, and cork has been 
extolled for poſſeſſing the peculiar virtue of increaling 
the range and cloſeneſs of the ſhot. | | 
The wadding ought to be quite cloſe in the barrel, 


but not rammed too hard; for if it be rammed too cloſe, 


or be of a rigid ſubſtance, the piece will recoil, and the 
ſhot will ſpread too much. On the other hand, if the 
wadding be very looſe, or is compoſed of too ſoft ma- 
terials, ſuch as wool or cotton, the diſcharge will not 
poſſeſs proper force. | 


IT In loading a piece, the powder ought to be dightly 


= own rammed down by only preſſing the ramrod two or three 


to be ſligbt· times on the wadding, and not by drawing up the ram- 


iy rammed rod and then returning it into the barrel with a jerk of croſs direction; at the ſame 


down, 


** 
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the arm ſevefel kikes, "For Then the peter i; Vie. er 
lently compreſſed, ſome of the grains mult be bruiſed, d, 
which will prevent the exploſion from being quick, and 

will ſpread the ſhot too wide, In pouring the powder 

into the barrel, the meaſure,ought to be held ſo as that 

the powder. may fall moſt realy to the bottom. That 

no grains may adhere, to the ſides of the barrel, the 

butt end of the piece may be ſtruck againſt the ground. 

The ſhot ought never to be rammed down with force 

it is ſufficient to ſtrike the butt-end of the gun again 

the ground as before, Then the wadding is to be put 


down gently, A ſportſman ought never to catry his gun 


under his arm with the muzzle inclined downwards, 
for Sh: practice looſens the wadding and charge too 
much. ä *% 
Immediately after the piece is fired it ought to be re- . 
loaded ; for while the barcel is AN there is no — — 
danger of any moiſture lodging in it to hinder the pow- and firing. 
der trom falling to the bottom. As it is found that the 
coldneſs of the barrel, and perbaps the moiſture con- 
denſed in it, diminiſhes the force of the poder in the 
firſt ſhot ; it is proper to fire off a little powder before 
the piece is loaded. Some prime before loading, but 
this is not proper unleſs the touch-hole be yery large. 
After every diſcharge the toucb-hole ought to be prick- 
ed, or a ſmall feather may be inſerted to 5 away any 
humidity or foulneſs that has been contracted.  .. _ 
The ſportſman 8 loaded, his piece, muſt next 
prepare to fire. For this purpoſe he ought to place 
his hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and at the 
ſame time graſp the barrel firmly. The muzzle ſhould 
be a little 2 for it is more uſual to ſhoot low 
than high. This direction ought particularly to be at- 
tended to when the object is a little diſtant ; becauſe 
ſhot as well as ball only moves a certain diſtance point - 
bind when it begins to deſcribe the curve of the pa- 
rabola. ; 5 | 
Practice ſoon. teaches the ſportſman. the di- I 
ſtance at which he ſhould ſhoot, The diſtance at which Dilance = 
he ought infallibly to kill any kind of game with pa- * 
tent ſhot, No 3, provided the aim be wel taken, is from * ht IK 
25 to 35 paces for the footed, and from 40 to 45 paces kill. 
for the winged, game. Beyond this diſtance even to 
50 or 55 paces, both partridges and hares are ſometimes 
killed ; but in general the hares are only ſlightly wound- 
ed, and carry away the ſhot ; and the partridges at that 
diſtance preſent ſo ſmall a ſurface, that they frequently 
eſcape untouched between the ſpaces of the circle. Yet 
it does not follow that a partridge may not be killed 
with No 3. patent ſhot at 60 and even 30 paces diſtance, 
but then theſe ſhots are very rare. of | 
Tn ſhooting at a bird flying, or a hare running acroſs, 14 
it is neceſſary to take aim before the object in propor- How the 
tion to. its diſtance at the time of firing. If a partridge . 4% Gag 
flies acroſs at the diſtance of 30 or 35 paces, it will be 458 
ſufficient to aim at the head, or at moſt but a ſmall 
ſpace before it. If it be 30, 60, or 70. paces diſtant, it 
is chen requiſite to aim at leaſt half a foot before the 
head. The ſame practice ought to be obſerved in 
ſhooting at a hare, rabbit, or fox, when running in a 
time making due allowance 
for 


- 


(5) The reader will obſerve, that the patent ſhot has no No 6. the 1 „ kr 3 ks 17 
the numbers do not follow each other in the order of progreſſion: the rea of this we cannot * FO 
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tor he diſtance and ſwiſtneſs of the pace. Another 
5 — "to be attended to 15, that the ſhooter ought rot 
involuntarily. to ſtop the motion of the arms at the mo- 
merit of pulling the trigger; ſor the, inſtant the hand 
ſtops in order to fire, however inconſiderable the time 
bez the bird gets beyond the line of aim, and the ſhot 
wiil miſs jt, A ſportiman ought therefore to accu- 
ſtom has hand while he is taking aim to follow the ob- 
jet. When a hare runs in a ſtraight line from the 
ſhooter, he ſhould take his aim between the ears, other- 
wite he will run the hazard either of miſſing, or at 
leaſt not of killing dead, or as it is ſometimes called 
clean, . TERS. | 
„ A fowling-piece ſhould not be fixed more than 20 
of the piece Or 25 times without being waſhed ) a barrel when foul 
to be kept nei her {ſhoots ſo ready, nor carries the ſhot ſo fer as 
clean when clean. The flint, pan, and hammer, ſhould be 
9 well wiped aſter each ſho: ; this contributes greatly to 
make the piece go off quick, but then it ſhould be done 
with duch expedition, that the barrel may by reloaded 
whilſt warm, for the reaſons we have before advanced. 
The flint ſhould be frequently. changed, witacut wait- 
ing until it milles fire, before a new ode is put in. Fit. 
teen or eighteen ſhot-, therefore, thould oily be fit ed 
with the ſame flint; the expence is ioo trifling to be re- 
garded, and by changing it thus often much vexation 
will be prevented. 


| | * 
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_ A gun. alio ſhould never be fired with the prime of 


the preceding day; it may happen that an old priming 
will ſometimes go off well, but it wilt more frequently 
contract moiſture” and fnze in the fring; then the ob- 
je& will molt pr:-bably be miſſed, and that becaule the- 
16 Piece was not treſh primed. 
When ang Fer the information of the young ſportſman we 
how game's ſhall add a ſew more general directions. In warm wea- 
ro be ther he ought to ſeek for game in plains and open 
ſought for. grounds, and in cold weather he may ſearch Little hills 
expoſed- to the ſun, along hedges among heath, in 
flubbles, and in paſtures where there is much furze and 
fern, The morning is the belt time of the day, before 
the dew is exhaled, and before the game has been di- 
ſturbed. The colour of the ſhooter*s dreſs ought to be 
the ſame with that of the fields and trees ; in ſummer 
it ought to be green, in winter a dark grey. He 
ought to hunt as much as poſſible with the wind, not 
only to prevent the game from ee the approach 
of him and his dog, but alſo to enable the dog to ſcent 
the game at a greater diſtance. 

He ſhould never be diſcouraged from hunting and 
ranging the ſame ground over and over again, eſpeci- 
ally in places covered with heath, brambles, high graſs, 
or young coppice wood. A hate or rabbit will fre- 
quently ſuffer him to paſs ſeveral times within a few 
yards, of its form without getting vp. He. ſhould be 
ſtill more patient when he has marked partridges into 
ſuch places, for it often happens, that after the birds 
have been ſprung many times, they lie ſo dead that 
they will ſuffer him almoſt to tread; upon them before 
they will rife, Pheaſants, quails, and woodcocks do the 

He ought to look carefully about him, never paſſing 
a buſb or tuft of grais without examination; but he 
onght never to ſtiike them with the muzzle of his gun 
for it will looſen his wadding. He who patiently beats 
and ranges his ground over again, without being dif. 
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courage d, will always kiel the greatet quantity of Shesting 
game; and it he is thooting in 3 ne will ni 
game where others have paſſed without diſcovering any. 

When he has fired he ſhould call in his dog, that he 
may not have the mortification to ſee game riſe which 
he cannot ſhoot, When he Has killed 4 bird, inſtead 
of being anxious about picking it up, he onght to fol- 

2 the reſt of the covey with his eye till he ſee them 
lertle. T 

Three ſpecies of dogs are capable of receiving the Dogs fe 
proper inſtruction, and of being trained. Thete are ern 
the ſmooth pointer, the ſpaniel, and the rough pointer. 

The laſt is a dog with long curled hiir, and ſeems to 
be a mixed breed of the water-dog and the ſpaniel, 
The ſmooth pointer is active and lively enough in his 
range, but in general is proper only for an open coun- 
try. 
The greateſt part of theſe dogs are afraid of water, 
brambies, and thickets ; but the ſpiniel end the rough 
pointer are eaſily taught to take the water, even in cold 
weather, and to range the woods and rough places as 
wel. as the plain. Greater dependence may therefore 

be had on theſe two laſt ſpecies of dogs than on the 
ſmooth pointer. | 13 

The education of a pointer may commence when he Directior- 
is only five or fix months old. The only leſſons which for training 
he can be taught at this time are to ſeteb and carry arty Pointer. 
thing when defired; to come in when he runs far off, 
and to go behind when he returns; uſing, in the one 
caſe; the words here, come in, and in the other back or 
behind.” It is alſo neceſſary at this period to accuſtom 
him to be tied up in the kennel or ſtable ; but he ought 
not at firſt to be tied too long. He ſhould be let looſe 
in the morning, and faſtened again in the evening. 
When a dog is not early accuſtomed to be chained, he 
diſturbs every perſon in the neighbourhood by howling. 
It is alſo of importance that the perſon who is to train 
him ſhould give him his food. 

When the dog has attained the age of 10 or 12 
months, he may be carried into the field to be regular- 
ly trained. At firſt he may be allowed to follow his 
awn inclination, and to run after every animal he ſecs. 
His indiſeriminating eagerneſs will ſoon abate, and he 
will purſue only pariridges and hares. He will ſoon 
become tired of following partridges in vain, and will 
content himſelf after having fluſhed them to follow them 
with his eyes. It will be more difficult to prevent him 
from following hares. 

All young dogs are apt to rake; that is, to hunt 
with their noſes cloſe to the ground, to follow birds ra- 
ther by the track than by the wind. But partridges 
lie much better ts dogs that <ind them, than to thoſe 
that follow them by the track. The dog that winds 
the ſcent approaches the birds by degrees and without 
dilturbing them ; but they are immediately alarmed 
when they ſee a dey tra ing their footſteps. When 
you preceive that your dog is committing this fault, 
call to him in an angry tone ho!d up he will then grow 
uneaſy, and agitated, going firit to the one fide and then 
to the other, until the wind brings him the {cent of 
the birds. After finding the game four or five times in 
this way, he will take the wind of himſelf, and hunt 
with his noſe high. If it be difficult to correct this 


fault, it will be neceſſary to put the puzz/e peg pon 
him. This is of very ſimple conſtruction, conſiſting 
| K only 
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8 
only of a piece of oak or deal inch board, one foot in 
length, and an inch and a half in breadth, tapering a 
little to one end; at the broader end are two holes run 
ning longitudinally, through which the collar of the dog 
is put, and the whole is buckled round his neck ; the 
piece of wood being projected beyond his noſe, is then 
ſaſtened with a piece of leather thong to his under jaw. 
By this means the peg advancing ſeven or eight inches 
beyond his ſnout, the dog is prevented from putting His 
noſe to the ground and raking, | N g 
As ſoon as the young dog knows his game you muſt 
bring him under complete ſubjection. If he is tractable, 
this will be eaſy ; but if he is ſtubborn, it will be neceſ⸗ 
ſary to uſe the tra/h cord, which is a rope or cord of 
20 or 25 fathoms in length faſtened to his collar. "If 
he refuſe to come back when called upon, you mult 
check him ſmartly with the cord, which will often bring 
him upon his haunches. But be ſure you never call to 
him except when you are within reack of the cord. Af. 
ter repeating this ſeveral times he will not fail to 
come back when called; he ought then to be careſſed, 
and a bit of bread ſhould be given him. He ought now 
conſtantly to be tied np, and never unchained, except 
when you give him his food, and even then only when 
he has done ſomething to deſerve it. 1 
The next ſtep will be to throw down a piece of 
bread on the ground, at the ſame moment taking hold 
of the dog by the collar, calling out to him, take 


„ 
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need, —ſoftly.”” After having held him in this manner 


for ſome ſpace of time; ſay to him, * ſeize—lay hold.“ 
If he is impatient to Tay hold of the piece of bread be- 
tore the ſignal is given, correct him gently with a ſmall 
whip. Repeat this leſſon until be © takes heed” well, 
and no longer requires to be held falt to prevent him 
trom laying hold of the bread. When he is well ac- 
cuſtomed to this man&ge, turn the. bread with a ſtick, 
holding it in the manner you'do a fowling-piece, and 
having done ſo, cry ſeize. Never ſuffer the dog to eat 
either in the houſe or field without having firſt made 
him take heed in this manner. net: ha 
Then, in order to apply this leſſon to the game, fry 
ſmall pieces of bread in hogs lard, with the dung of par- 
ridge ; take theſe in a linen bag into the fields, ſtub- 
bles, ploughed grounds, and paſtures, and there put the 
pieces in ſeveral different places, marking the ſpots with 
little cleft pickets of wood, which will be rendered 
more diſtinguiſhable by putting pieces of card in the 
nicks. This being done, caſt off the dog and conduct 
him to theſe places, always hunting in the wind. After 
he has caught the ſcent of the bread, if he approaches 
too near, and ſeems eager to fall upon it, ery to him in 
a menacing tone, * take heed;“ and if he does not ſtop 
immediately, correct him with a whip. © He will ſoon 
comprehend what is required of him, and will ſtand. 
At the next leſſon, take your gun charged only with 
powder, walk gently round the piece of bread once or 
twice, and fire inſtead of crying ſeize. The next time of 
practiſing this leſſon, walk round the bread four or five 
times, but in a greater circle than before, and continue to 
do this, until the dog is conquered of his impatience, 
and will ſtand without moving until the ſignal is given 
him. When he keeps his point well, and ſtands ſteady 
in this le ſſon, you may carry him to the birds; if he runs 
in upon them, or barks when they ſpring up, you muſt 
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 traſh<ord druggi 


the dog along with bim ; but he will at length 


ſubjoin a few obſervations reſpecting the moſt common 


| © LABOR te ie. N bed bus, A 
When'a ſportſman is Thooting in a"country where 


bit, ſuppoſing themſelves to be in ſafety as ſoon as their 
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corret him: and if he continne#2s do 6; you moſt return Shooring. 
to the fried bread ; but this is ſeldom neceſſary. 10 5 
When the dog has learned by this uſe of the bread 
to take heed, he may be earried to the fields with the 
on the ground. When He ſprings 
birds for the firſt time, if he runs aſter them or barks, 
check bim by calling out to bim, ratte. If he point 
properly, "careſs him ; but you ought never to hunt 
without the cord until he point Raunch, 0 rg 

If the dog runs after ſheep, and it be difficvlt to eure And pre- 
him, couple him with # ram, and then Whip the dog as venting bis 
long as 'y09"can follow him. Tais erte will at firſt rung, 
alarm the ram; he Will run with all his ſpeed, and drag «Tried 
take 
courage, turn upon the dog, and batt him ſeverely with 
his Horns. When you think the dog is ſufficiently chaſ- 
tiſed, untie him: hie will never run at ſheep again. 

Having now given a few general inſtructions con- 
cerning the beſt method of training poititers, we ſhall 


ſpecies of game, the partridge, pheaſant, grouſe, wood - 
cock, ftp and wild Far ae 14 20 
Partridges pair in the ſpring, and lay their eggs (ge- Obſcrva- 
nerally from 15 to 20) during May and part of June. tions con- 
The young begin to fly about the end of June, and their = 1 to 
plumage is complete in the beginning of October. The 18 
male has a conſpieuous horſeſhoe upon his breaſt, and 


an obtuſe ſpur on the hinder part of the leg, Which di- 
ſtinguiſhes him from the ſemale. He is alls rather lar- 
lig HEY Tales *.:;* - * 


the birds are thin, and he no longer chooſes to range 
the field for the bare chance of meeting with them, 
the following method will ſhow him where to find them 
on another day. In the evening, from ſun-ſet to night- 
fall, he ſhould poſt himſelf in a field, at the foot of a 
tree or a buſh, and there wait until the partridges begin 
to call or juck, which they always do at that time; 
not only for the purpoſe of drawing together when ſe- 
parated, but alſo when the birds compoling the covey 
are not diſperſed.” After calling in this manner for 
ſome little ſpace of time, the partridges will take to 
flight; then, if he mark the place where they alight, 
he may be aſſured they will lie there the whole night, 
unleſs diſturbed. Let him return to the ſame poſt the 
next morning by break of day, and there watch a while; 
being careful to keep his dog in a firing, if he is not 
under perfect command. : 

As ſoon as the dawn begins to peep, the partridges 
will begin to call, and ſoon afterwards will perform the 
ſame 'manceuvre as on the preceding evening; that 
is, after having called a while, they will take their 
flight, and will moſt commonly ſettle at a little diſtance. 
There in a few minutes they will call again, and ſome- 
times take a ſecond flight, but that will be to no great 
diſtance. "Then as ſoon as the fun is riſen; and the 
ſportſman can ſee to ſhoot, he may caſt off his dog and 


- 


purſue them. 1 21 
The "pheaſant is of the fize of a common dunghill Pheafant. 


cock, and lays its eggs generally in the woods, the 
number of which is 10 or 12. | 8 


Pheaſants are accounted ſtupid birds; for when they 
are ſurpriſed they will frequently ſquat down like a rab- 
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Grouſe. 
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0 Woodcock. 
middle of March. Woodcocks are fatteſt in December 


Inipe. 
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times ſuffer themſeves to be killed with a Rick. The 

love low and moiſt places, and haunt the edges of thoſe 

pools which are ſound in woods, as well as the a — 
P 


of marſhes that are near at hand; and above 


where there are clumps of alders. | | 
Grouſe,” or muir-game, are found in Wales, in the 


| northern counties of England, and in great abundance 


in Scotland. The chiefly inhabit thoſe mountains and 
muirs which are covered with heath, and ſeldom de- 
ſcend to the low ,grou 


particularly in the middle of the day or when the wea- 
ther is warm. In purſuing this game, when the pointer 
ſets, and the ſportſman perceives the birds running with 
their heads erect, he muſt. run after them as faſt as he 
can, in the hope that he may get near enough to ſhoot 


hen they riſe upon the wing ; for he may be pretty 


certain, they will not lie well that day. As theſe birds 
are apt to grow ſoon putrid, they ought to be drawn 


carefully the inſtant they are ſhot and ſtuffed with any 


heath, and if the teathers happen to be wetted thty mult 

be wiped dry. bs 115-435 | 
The wwoodcock, is a bird of paſſage ; it commonly goes 

ſouthward about the end of October, and remains untuthe 


and January, but from the end of February they are lean. 
At their arrival they drop any where, but afterwardstake 
up their reſidence in copſes of nine ox ten years growth. 
They ſeldom, however, ſtay in one place longer than 12 
or 15 days. During the day they remain in thoſe parts 
of the woods where. there are void ſpaces or gages, 
pickingup.carth-wormsand grubs from the fallen leaves. 
In the evening they go to drink and waſh their bills at 
pools and ſprings, atter which they repair to the open 
fields and meadows for the night. It is remarkable, 
that when a woodcack ſprings from a wood to go into 
the open country, he always endeayours to find ſome 
lade or opening, which he follows to the boundaries of 
e wood. At his return he purſues the ſame path a 
good way, and chen turns to the right or left oppolite 
to ſome glade, in order to drop into a thick part of the 
wood, where he may be ſheltered from the wind. He 
may therefore be watched with advantage in theſe nar- 
row paſſes and little alleys on the edges of woods which 
lead to a pool or ſpring, or he may be watched in the 
duſk of the evening near the pools which he frequents. 
The /nife is a bird of paſſage as well as the wood- 
cock. This bird is ſcarcely worth ſhooting till the 
froſt commences. In the month of November they be- 
gin to grow fat. Snipes, like woodcocks, frequent 
iprings, bogs, and marſhy places, and generally fly 
againſt the wind. The flant and croſs ſhots are rather 
difficult, as the birds are ſmall and fly very quickly. 
The ſportiman ought to look for them in the direction 
of the wind; becauſe then they will fly towards him, 
and preſent a fairer mark. 


The wild duck is alſo a bird of paſſage, and arrives 


\ | 25 
by duck. here in great flocks from the northern countries in the 


* 
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beginning of winter. Still, however, a great many re- 


main in our marſhes and fens during the whole year, 
and breed. * 1 | 

The wild duck differs little in plumage from the tame 
duck, but is eafily diſtinguiſhed by its fize, which is 
leſs ; by the neck, which is more ſlender ; by the foot, 
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nds. They fly in companies of 
four or five braces, and love to frequent molly places, 


SHO 
which is ſmaller ; by the nails, which are more black; 


y and above all, by the web of the foot, which is much 


finer and ſofter to the touch. 

In the ſummer ſeaſon, when it is known that a team 

of young ducks are in a particular piece of water, and 
juſt beginning to fly, the ſportſman is ſure to find them 
carly in the morning dabbling at the edges of the pool, 
and amongſt the long graſs, and then he may get very 
near to them : it is uſual alſo to find them in thoſe pla- 
ces at noon. 
In the beginning of autumn almoſl every pool is fre- 
quented by teams of wild ducks, which remain there 
during the day, concealed in the ruſhes. If theſe pools 
are of {mall extent, two ſhooters, by going one on each 
ſide, making a noiſe, and throwing ſtones into the ruſhes, 
will make them fly up; and they will in this way fre- 
quently get ſhots, eſpecially if the pool is not broad, 
and contracts at one end. But the ſureſt and molt ſuc- 
ceſsful way, is to launch a ſmall boat or trow on the 
pool, and to traverſe the ruſhes by the openings which 
are found; at the ſame time making as litzle noiſe as 
poſſible. In this manner the ducks will ſuffer the ſporti- 
men to come ſufficiently near them to ſkoot flying; and 
it often happens that the ducks, after having flown up, 
only make a circuit, return in a little time, and again 
alight upon the pool. Then the ſportſmen endeavour 
a ſecond time to come near them. If ſeveral ſhoot- 
ers are in company, they ſhonld divide, two ſhould 
g9..n the boat, whilſt the others ſpread themſelves a- 
bout the edge of the pool, in order to ſhoot the ducks 
in their flight. In pools which will not admit a trow, 
water ſpaniels- are abſolutely neceſſary for this ſport. 

In winter they may be found on the margins of little 
pools ; and when pools and rivers are frozen up, they 
muſt be watched for in places where there are ſprings 
and waters which do not freeze. The ſport is then 
much more certain, becauſe the ducks are confined to 
theſe places in order to procure aquatic herbs, which 
are almoſt their only food at this period. 

SHOP-LirTERs, are thoſe that ſteal goods privately 
out of ſhops; which, being to the value of 5s. though 
no perſon be in the ſhop, is felony without the benefit 
of clergy by the 10 and 11 W. III. c. 23. 

. SHORE, a place waſhed by the ſea, or by ſome large 
river. 

Count Marſigli divides the ſea-ſhore into three por- 
tions: the firſt of which is that track of land which the 
ſea jult reaches in ſtorms and high tides, but which it 
never covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore is that which 
is covered in high tides and ſtorms, but is dry at other 
tumes ; and the third is the deſcent from this, which is 
always covered with water. | 

The firſt part is only a continuation of the continent, 
and ſuffers no alteration from the neighbourhood of the 
ſea, except that it is rendered fit for the growth of ſome 
plants, and wholly unfit for that of others, by the ſaline 
ſteams and impregnations : and it is ſcarce to be con- 
ceived by any, but thoſe who have obſerved it, how far 
on land the effects of the ſea reach, ſo as to make the 
earth proper for plants which will not grow without 
this influence ; there being ſeveral plants frequently 
found on high hills and dry places, at three, four, and 
more miles from the ſea, which yet would not grow un- 
leſs in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever be found 
elſewhere. 
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The ſecond part or portion of che ſhore is much 
more affected by the ſea than the former, being fre- 
quently waſhed and beaten by it. Its productions are ren- 
dered ſalt by the water, and it is covered with ſand, or 
with the fragments of ſhells ia form of ſand, and in ſome 
places with a tartarous matter depoſited {from the water 
the colour of this whole extent of ground is uſually 
duſky and dull, eſpecially where there are rocks and 
ſtones, and theſe covered with a ſlimy matter. 

"The third part of the ſhore is more affected by the 
ſea than either of the others; and is covered with an 
uniform crult of the true nature of the bottom of the 
ſea, except that plants and animals have their reſidence 
in it, and the decayed parts of theſe alter it a little, 

SHORE (Jane), the celebrated concubine ef the 
licentious king Edward IV. was the wife of Mr Mat- 


thew Shore, a. goldſmith in Lombard ſtreet, London. 


Kings are ſeldom unſucceſsful in their amorous purſuits; 
therefore there was nothing wonderful-in. Mrs Shore's 
removing from Lombard-ltreet to ſhine at court as the 
royal favogrite. - Hiſtorians repreſent. her as extremely 
beautiful, remarkably cheerful, and of molt uncommon 
cenerofity. The king, it is ſaid, was no leſs captivated 
with her temper than with her perſon: ſhe never made 
uſe of her influence over him to the prejudice of any 
perſon ; and if ever the importuned him, it was in fa- 
vour of the unfortunate. After the death of Edward, 
ſhe attached herſelf to the lord Haſtings; and when 
Richard III. cut off that nobleman as an obſtacle to 
his ambitious ſchemes, Jane Shore was arreſted as an 
accomplice, on the ridiculous. accuſation of witchcraft. 
This, however, terminated only in a public penance; 
excepting that Richard rifled her of all her little pro- 
perty : but whatever ſeverity might have been exerciſed 
towards her, it appears that ſhe was alive, though ſut. 
ficiently wretched, under the reign of Henry VIII. 
when Sir Thomas More ſaw her poor, old, and ſhrivel- 
led, without the leaſt trace of her former beauty. Mr 
Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane Shore, has adopted the 
popular ſtory related in the old hiſtorical ballad, of her 
periſhing by hunger in a ditch where Shoreditch now 
ſtands. But Stow aſſures us that ſtreet was ſo named 
before her time. . 

SHORL. See SCHORL. | 

SHORLING and MoxzLixs, are words to diſtin- 
guiſh ſells of ſheep ; /borling being the tells after the 
feeces are ſhorn off the ſheep's back; and morling, the 
iells flead off after they bis or are killed. In tome 


parts of England they underſtand by a /borling, a ſheep 


whoſe fleece is ſhorn off; and by a morling, a ſheep that 
dies. | ; Len 
SHORT (James), an eminent optician, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 10th of June, O 8. in the year 1710. 
At ten years of age, having loſt his father and-mother, 
and being left in a ſtate of indigence, he was received 
into Heriot's Hoſpital, (ſee EDV, Public Buld- 
ings, no 16.), where he ſoon diſplayed his mechanical 
genius in conſtructing, for himſelf, little cheſts, book - 
caſes, and other conveniences, with ſuch tools as fell in 
his way. At the age of twelve he was removed from 
the Hoſpital to the High School, where he ſhowed a 
conſiderable taſte for claſſical literature, and generally 
kept at the head of his forms. In the year 1726 he 


was entered into the univerſity, where he paſſed through 


I 44 
the uſual courſe of education, and took his maſter's de- ort. 
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gree with great applauſe. NRW | 

By his friends he was intended for” the church; but 
after attending a courſe of theolog val lectures, his mind 
revolted from a proſeſſion which he thought little ſuit- 
ed to his talents; and he devoted his hole time to ma- 
thematical and mechanical purſuits. He had been for- 

tunate enough to have the celebrated M. Laurin for his 
preceptor, who having ſoon diſcovered the bent of his 
genius, and made a proper eſtimate of the extent of his 
capacity, encouraged him to proſecute thoſe ſtudies in 
which nature had qualified him to make the greateſt fi- 
gure. Under the eye of that eminent maſter, he began 
in 1732 to conſtruct Gregorian teleſcopes; and, as the 
proſeſſer obſerved in a letter to Dr Jurin, « by taking 
care of the figure of his ſpecula, he was enabled to give 
them larger apertures, and to carry them to greater 
perfection, than had ever been done before him.“ See 
Orries, ng. 97.) 

In the year 1736 Mr Short was called to London, at 
the deſire of Queen Caroline, to give inſtructions in ma- 
thematics to William duke of Cumberland; and immedi- 
ately on his appointment to that very honourable office, 
he was elected a fellow of the royal ſociety, and patro- 
niſed by the earls of Morton and Macc'esfield. In the 
year 1739 he accompained the former of thoſe noble 
lords to the Orkney iſſes, where he was employed in 
adjuſting the geography of that part of Scotland: and 
happy it was for him that he was ſo employed, as be 
might otherwiſe have been involved in a ſcuffle which 


took place between the retainers of Sir James Stewart 


of Barra and the attendants of the earl, in which ſome 
of the latter were dangerouſly wounded.” wn, an 


Mr. Short having returned to London, and final! 
eſtabliſhed himſelf there in the line of his 2 — 
in 1743 employed by lord Thomas Spencer to make 
for bim a reflector of twelve ſeet focus, for which he 
received 600 guineas, He made ſeveral other teleſcopes 
of the ſame focal diſtance with greater improvements 
and 2985 magnifiers; and in 1752 finiſhed one for the 
king of Spain, tor which, with its whole apparatus, he 
received 12001, This was the nobleſt inſtrument of the 
kind ** me _ ——— and perhaps it has 
never yet been ſurpaſſed except by the iſhi 
flectors of Herſchel. See 1 N 

Mr Short was wont to viſit the place of his nativity 
once every two or three years during his reſidence in 
London, and in 1766 he viſited it for the laſt time. On 
the 15th of June 1768 he died, aſter a very ſhort ill- 
neſs, at Newington Butts, near London, of a mortifica- 
tion in his bowels, and was buried en the 22d of the 
ſame month, having completed, within a few. days, his 
bity-eighth year. He leſt a fortune of about 20,0001, 
of which 15,0001. was bequeathed to two nephews 
and the relt in legacies to his friends. In gratitude for 
the ſteady patronage of the earl of Morton, he left to. 
his daughter the Lady Mary Douglas, afterwards coun- 
teſs of Aboyne, 10001, and the reverſion of bis fortune 
ſhould his nephews. die without iſſue; but this rever- 
honary legacy the lady, at the deſire of her father ge- 
nerouſly relinquiſhed by a deed in favour of Mr Short's 
brother Mr Thomas Short and his children, Mr 
Short's eminence as an artilt is univerſally known, and 


we have often heard him ſpoken of by thoſe who had 
| | | - known 


— 
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Suotroimted, in the manege. A borſe is ſaid to be 
ſhort-jointed that has a thort paſtern; when this joint, 
or the paſtern is too ſhort, the horſe is ſubject to have 
his fore legs from the knee to the cornet all in a ſtraight 
line. Commonly your-fhort-joiated horſes do not ma- 
nege-fo well as the long-jointed ; but out of the manege 
tas. ſhort · jointed are the beſt for travel op fatigue. 

 Snorr-Sightedneſs, a certain deſect in viſion, by which 
objects «cannot be diſtinctly ſeen unleſs they are very 
near the eye. See Oprics, nd 155. | 

SHORTFORD, q. d. i fore-cloſe, an ancient cuſtom" 
in the city of Exeter, when the lord of the fee cannot 
be anſwered rent due to him out of his tenement, and 
no diſtreſs can be levied for the ſame. The lord is then 
to come to the tenement; and there take a ſtone, or 
ſome other dead thing off the tenement, and briag it 
before the mayor and bailiff, and this he muſt do ſeven 
quarter days ſucceſſively ; and if on the ſeventh quarter 
day the lord is not ſatisfied of his rent and arrears, then 
the tenement ſhall be adjudged to the lord to hold the 
ſame a year and a day; and forthwith proclamation is 
to be made in the court, that if any man claims any 
title to the ſaid tenement, he muſt appear within the 
year and day next following, and ſatisfy the lord of the 
ſaid rent and arrears : but if no appearance be made, 
and the rent not paid, the lord comes again to the 
court, and prays thit, according to the cuſtom, the 
ſaid tenement be adjudged" to him in his demeſne as 
of fee, which is done accordingly, ſo that the lord hath 
from thenceforth the ſaid tenement, with the appurte- 
— 5 to him and his heirs. 

SHOT a denomination given to all ſorts of balls for 
fire · arms; thoſe for cannon being of iron, and thoſe for 
guns, piſtols, &c. of lead. See SHooTING. 

Caſe Snor formerly conſiſted of all kinds of old iron, 
nails, muſket-balls, tones &c. uſed as above. | 

Snor of a cable, on ſhip-board, is the ſplicing of two 
cables together, that a ſhip may ride fafe in deep waters 
and in great roads; for a ſhip will ride eaſier by one ſhot 
of a cable, than by three ſhort cables out ahead. 

Grape Suor. See GrAPE-Shot. 

Patent milled Suor is thus made: Sheets of lead, 
whoſe thickneſs correſponds with the ſize of the ſhot 
required, are cut into ſmall pieces, or cubes, of the 
form of a die. A great quantity of theſe little cubes 
are put put into a large hollow iron cylinder, which 
is mounted horizontally and turned by a winch ; when 


by their friction againſt one another and againſt the 


ſides of the cylinder, they are rendered perfectly round 
and very ſmooth. The other patent ſhot is caſt in 
moulds, in the ſame way as bullets are. 

Snor - Flaggon, a ſort of flaggon ſomewhat bigger than 
ordinary, which in ſome counties, particularly Derby- 
ſhire, it is the cuſtom for the holt to ſerve his gueſts in, 
alter they have drank above a ſhilling. - 

Small-Szor, or that uſed for fowling, ſhould be well 
ſized, and of a moderate bigneſs : for ſhould it be too 
great, then it flies thin, and ſcatters tog much; or if 
too ſmall, then it hath not weight and ſtrength to pe- 
netrate far, and the bird is apt to fly away with it. In 


order, therefore, to have it ſuitable to the occaſion, it 


not being always to be had in every place Ft for the pur- Shed: 
4 ve amiable manners. *. poſe, wWe ſhall ſet down the true method of making all - 
*  * Snoxr-Hand Writing. See STENOGRAT HY. torts and ſizes under the name cf moll. o/ Its prin- 


cipal you properties are to be round and ſolid. 

Take any quantity cf lead you think fit, and melt it 
down in an iron veſſel; and as it melts keep it ſtirring 
with an iron ladle, ſkimming pff all impurities whatſo- 
over that may ariſe at the top: when it begins to look 
of a greeniſh colour, ſtrew on it às much auripigmentum 
or yellow opiment, finely powdered, as will lic on a ſhil- 
ling to every 12 or 14 pound of lead; then ſtirrin- 
them together, the orpiment will flame. 7 

The ladle ſhould have a notch on one fide of the 
brim, for more eaſily pouring out the lead; the ladle 
muſt remain in the melted lead, that its heat may be the 
ſame with that of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 
which otherwiſe might happen by its being either too 
hot or too cold: then, to try your lead, drop a little of 
it into water, and if the drops prove round, then he 
lead is of a proper heat; if atherwiſe, and the ſhot have 
tails, then add more orpiment to increaſe the heat, till 
it be found ſufficient. 

Then take a plate of copper, abont the bigneſs of a 
trencher, which mult be made with a hollowneſs in the 
middle, about three inches compaſs, within which muſt 
be bored about 40 holes according to the ſize of the 
ſhot which you intend to caſt : the hollow bottom ſhould 
be thin; but the thicker the brim, the better it will re- 
tain the heat. Place this plate on a frame of iron, over 
a tub or veſſel of water, about four inches from the wa- 
ter, and ſpread burning coals on the plate, to keep the 
lead melted upon. it : Goa take ſome lead and pour it 
gently on- the coals on the plate, and it will make its 
way through the holes into the water, and form itſelf 
into ſhot; do this till all your lead be run through 
the holes of the plate taking care, by keeping your 
—— alive, that the lead do not cool, and fo ſtop up the 

oles. 

While you are caſting in this manner, another perſon 
with another ladle may catch ſome of the ſhot, placing 
the Jadle four or five inches underneath the plate in the 
water, by which means you will ſee if they are defec- 
tive, and rectify them. "IHE 

Your chief care is to keep the lead in a juſt degree 
of heat, that it be not ſo cold as to ſtop up the holes 
in your plate, nor ſo hot as to cauſe the ſhot to crack : 
to remedy the heat, you mult refrain working till it is 
of a proper coolneſs ; and to remedy the coolneſs of your 
lead and plate, you muſt blow your fire; obſerving, that 
the cooler your lead is, the larger will be your ſhot ; as 
the hotter it is, the ſmaller they will be. 

After you have done caſting, take them out of the 
water, and dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, 
ſtirring them continually that they do not melt ; when 
dry, you are to ſeparate the great ſhot from the ſmall, 
by the belp of a fieve made for that purpoſe, according 
to their ſeveral ſizes. But thoſe who would have very 
large ſhot, make the lead trickle with a ſtick out of the 
ladle into the water, without the plate. 

If it ſtop on the plate, and yet the plate be not too 
cool, give but the plate a little knock, and it will run 
again; care mult be had that none of your implements 
be greaſy, oily, or the like; and when the ſhot, being 
ſeparated, are found too large or too {mall for your pur- 

poſe, 
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Shot. poſe, or otherwiſe imperfect, they will ſerve again at 


the next operation. 8 | 

The ſizes of common ſhot for fowling are from N? 1 to 
6, and ſmaller, which is called muſtard ſeed, ot duſt ſhot; 
but Ne 5 is ſmall enough for any. ſhooting whatſoever. - 
The Noi may be uſed for wild geeſe; the N 2 tor ducks, 
widgeons, and other water-fowl ; the Ne * phea- 
{ants, partridges after the firſt month, and all the ſen- 
fowl; the N? 4 for partridges, woodcocks, &c. ; and 
the No 5 for ſnipes and all the ſmaller birds. 

Tin-Caſe Snor, in artillery, is formed by puttin 
a great quantity of ſmall iron ſhot into a, cylindri 
tin-box called a canniſter, that juſt fits, the bore, of the 
gun. Leaden bullets are ſometimes uſed in the fame 
manner; and it muſt be obſerved, that whatever num- 
ber or ſizes of the ſhots are uſed, they mult weigh with 
their caſes nearly as much as the ſhot of the piece. 

SHOVEL (Sir Claudeſly ), was born about the Tear 
1659 of parents rather in the lower rank of life. He 
wif put apprentice to a ſhoemaker; but diſliking this 
profeſſion, he abandoned it a few years after, and went 
to ſea, He was at firſt a cabin boy with Sir, Chriſtos 
pher Mynns, but applying to the Rtudy of navigation 
with indefatigable induſtry, his {kill as a ſeaman ſoon 
raiſed him above that ſtation. 
The corſairs of Tripoli having committed great out- 
rages. on the Enpliſh in the Mediterranzan, Sir John 
Narborough was ſent in 1674 to reduce them to rea- 
| fon, As he had received orders to try the effects of 
negociation before he proceeded to hoſtilities, he ſent Mr 
Shovel, who was at that time a lieutenant in his fleet 
to demand ſatisſaction. The Dey treated him with 
a great deal of diſreſpect, and ſent him back without 
an anſwer. Sir John diſpatched him a ſecond time, 
with orders to remark particularly the ſituation of things 
on ſhore. "The behaviour of the Dey was worſe than 
ever. Upon Mr Shovel's return, he informed Sir John 
that it would be poſſible, notwithſtanding their fortifi- 
cations, to burn all the ſhips in the harbour, The boats 
were accordingly manned, and the command of them 
given to Lieut, Shovel, who ſeized the guardſhip, and 
burnt four others, without loſing a man. This action 
ſo terrified the Tripolins, that they ſued for peace. — 
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into the Mediterranean; and it was owing-to him-ehiefs -- 8 x 


iy that Barcelona was taken. Aſter an unſucceſsful 
attempt upon Toulon, he ſailed for Gibraltar, and from 
thence homeward with a part of the fleet. On the 22d 
of October, at night, his ſhip, with three others, was 
calt away on the rocks of Scilly. All on board. periſh- 
ed. His body was found by ſome fiſhermen on the 
iſland of Scilly, who {tri it of a valuable ring, and 
afterwards buried it. r Paxton, the purſer of the 
Arundel, hearing of this, found. out the fellows, 
obliged them to diſcover where they had buried the 
body. He carried it on board his on ſhip to Portſ- 
mouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, and 
interred with great. ſolemnity in Weſtminſter abbey. A 
monument was afterwards ęrected to his memory. by the 
direction of the Queen, He married the widow of his 
patron, Sir John Narborough, by whom he left two 
daughters, co-heiteſſes. 


SHOVELER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Anas.. . 


 SHOULDER-z1apt, a bone of the ſhoulder, of a 
triangular figure, covering the hind. part of the ribs, 
called by anatomilts the . See Axa- 
TOM, | en d 2543 5 Seth, 

SHOUT, c.amovs, in antiquity, was. frequently 
uſed on eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military occalions,. as a 
ſign of approbation, and ſometimes. of indignation. 
Thus as Cicero, in an aſſembly of the people, was ex- 
poling the arrogance. of L. Antony, who had had the 
impudence to cauſe himſelf to be inſcribed the patron 
of the Romans, the people on hearing this raiſed a ſhoot 


to ſhow their indignation. In the ancient military diſ- 


cipline, ſhouts were uſed, 1. n occalion. of the ge- 
neral's n ſpeech or harangue to the army from 
his tribunal. is they did in token of their approving 
what had been propoſed. 2, Before an engagement, in 
order to encourage and ſpirit their own men, and fill 
the enemy with dread. is is a practice of great an- 
tiquity z beſides which, it wants not the authority of 
reaſon to ſupport it ; for as mankind are endowed with 
two ſenſes, hearing and ſeeing, by which fear is raiſed 
in the mind, it may be proper to make uſe of the car 
as well as the eye for that purpoſe. Shouts were alſo 
raiſedin the ancient theatre, whenſwhat was acted pleaſed 


Sir John Narborough gave ſo favourable an account of the ſpectators. It was uſual for thoſe. preſent at the 


this exploit, that Mr Shovel was ſoon after made captain 
of the Sapphire, a fifth rate ſhip. | 

In the battle of Bantry-Bay, after the revolution, he 
commanded the Edgar, and, for his gallant behaviour 
in that action, was ſoon aſter knighted by king William. 
Next year he was employed in tranſporting an army in- 
to Ireland; a ſervice which he performed with ſo much 
diligence and dexterity, that the king raiſed him to 
the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and delivered his 
commiſſion with his own hands. Soon after he was 
made rear-admiral of the red, and ſhared the glory of 
the victory at La Hogue. In 1694, he bombarded 
Dunkirk. * In 1703, he commanded the grand fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and did every thing in his power to 
allit the Proteſtants who were in arms in the Cevennes. 

Soon after the battle off Malaga, he was preſented 
by prince George to Queen Anne, who received him 


graciouſly, and next year employed him as commander 
. ; 

In 1705 he commanded the fleet, together with the 
earls of Peterborough and Monmouth, which was ſent 


4 


burning of the dead to raiſe a great ſhout, and call the 
dead perſon'by his name before they ſet fire to the pile. _ 
L SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud condenſed into. 

AIN, | 

SHREWMOUSE. See Sorzx. | | 

SHREWSBURY, the capital of Shropſhire in 
England. This town, the metropolis of the county, 
grew up out of the ruins of Uriconium, anciently a 
city, now a village called Wroxeter, about four miles 
from it. The ons called it Scrobbes Berig, from 
the ſhrubs that grew about it; and from thence the 
preſent name of Shrewſbury is ſuppoſed to have been 
formed. It is pleaſantly ſituated upon a hill near the 
Severn, over which there are two handſome bridges. 
It was a place of note in the Saxon times; after 
which it was granted by William the Conqueror, toge- 
ther with the title of ear and moſt of the county, to 
Roger de Montgomery, who built a caftle upon the 
north ſide of it, where the Severn, that encompaſſes it on 
all other ſides, leaves an opening. His ſon Robert built 
alſo a wall acroſs this neck of land, when he enden 
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abovementioned” Roger founded alſo, and endowed 
here, & Benediftine monaſtery and à collegiate church. 
When old age came upon him, he quitted the world, 
and ſpent the reſt of his days as a monk in the abbey, 
arid when be died was interred in its church. From 
the hiſtory of this church and monaſtery, it appears, 
that eccleſiaſtical benefices about that time were here- 
ditary. The abbey became ſo rich afterwards, that the 
abbot was mitred, and ſat in parliament.” Beſides this 
abbey; in after times there were there others, viz. a 
Franciſcan, Dominican, and Auguſtinian, and likewiſe 
two collegiate churches; one dedicated to 8t Chad 
and the other to St Mary. In the conteſt between the 
enipreſs Maud and Stephen, this town, and its gover- 
nor William Fitz-Allan, fided with the empreſs. In 
Henry III.'s time, a part of it was burnt down by 
the Welch ; and in Richard II. 's reign a parliament 
was held in it. At a place called Battlefield, near this 
town, Henry Percy the younger, furnamed Hotſpur, 
was killed in an engagement. with Henry IV. againſt 
whom he had rebe The king afterwards built a 
chapeF upon the ſpor, and endowed it for the ſupport of 
two ptieſts to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. Two of Edw. 
1V.'s fons'were born here: namely, Richard, duke of 
York, whom Perkin Warbeck afterwards perſonated, 
and who was murdered. in the Tower; and George 
Plantagenet, who died before his. brothers. Here firſt 
broke out the ſweating-ſickneſs, which carried off great 
numbers, ſo ſuddenly, that thoſe who were ſeized with 
it either died ot recovered in the ſpace of 24 hours. In 
the beginning of the civil wars, king Charles I. came 
hither, and formed an army, with which he marched 
towards London; but was met by the parliament's forces 
at Edgehill. He continued here from the 20th of Sep- 
teraber to the 12th of Oftober, during which time he 
was joined by prince Rupert, and many of the gentry 
and nobility of theſe parts. This town anciently gave 
title of earl to the Montogmeries, and afterwards to the 
Talbots, by whom it is ſtill retained. Here is a free 


grammar-ſchool, with three maſters, and ſeveral uſhers, 


well endowed by Edward VL. and queen Elizabeth, 
and not {inferior to many colleges in the univerſities, 
It has a good library and chapel, and there are ſeveral 
ſcholarſhips appropriated to it in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. Here are alſo ſeyeral hoſpitals, alms-houſes, 
and charity-ſchools. This town is one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing in England, having two great weekly markets, 
for corn, cattle, and proviſions ; and another for Welch 


A great trade is carried on with the Welch, who bring 
their commodities hither, as tothe common mart of 
both nations. The town in large and well-built,' and 
the lituation extremely pleaſant. © There is a very beau- 
tiful walk called the guarry, between the town walls and 
the Severn, delightfully ſhaded with rows of lime-trees, 
fo that it is not inferior to the Mall in St James's Park. 
The town is alſo noted for its gallantry and polite- 
_neſs, being full of gentry, for whom there are always 
balls and aſſemblies once a-week all the year round.— 
Here is a fine houſe and gardens, which belonged to 


L 4% J. 
Shrewibu- from Henry k. We learn from doomſday book, that 

* a2. hat time, when a widow of this town married, ſhe 
paid 30 thillings'to"the King, and a virgin 10. The 
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may be ſeen for ſeveral miles, where Roman coins are 
frequently ſound. In Shrewſbury are 12 incorporated 
trading companies ; and the corporation has a power to 
try even capital cauſes of itſelf, except high treaſon. 
It is ſaid that thigh-bones of dead men Jive been 


found here a yard long, and teeth three inches round 
and three long. | 


SHRIKE. See Lanivs. 

SHRIMP, in ichthyology. SeeCanczr,n® g. and 6. 

SHRINE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a caſe or box to 
hold the relics of ſome ſaint. t 

SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and 
Radnorkhire ; on the north, by Cheſhire ; on the eaſt, 
by Staffordihire ; on the weſt, by Montgomeryſhire 
and Denbighſhire, in Wales, Its length is between 
9 and 50 miles, its breadth about 38, and its circum- 
rerence about 210. It is an inland counity, contain- 
ing 890, ooo acres, 113,680 inhabitants, and 15 hun- 
dreds, in which are 170 pariſhes, and 15 market 
towns, It makes a part of three biſhoprics, viz. 
Hereford, Coventry and Litchfield, and St Afaph. 
Some part of it lies on the north, and ſome on the 
ſouth fide of the S:vern. Beſides the Severn, it is 
alſo watered by the Temd or Teffdiauc, as it is called 
in Welch, which flows from the mountains of Rad- 
norſhire; and by the Tern, which has its riſe and 
name from one of thoſe pools called tearnes, in Staf- 
fordſhire. All theſe abound with filh, eſpecially 
trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, carp, and eels. 
The air, eſpecially upon the hills, with which the 
county abounds, is very wholeſome. There is as great 
a diverſity of ſoil as in moſt other counties. On 
the hills, where it is poor, is very good paſture for 

p; and in the low grounds, were it is very rich, 

along the Severn in particular, there is plenty ot graſs 
for hay and black cattle, with all ſorts of corn. No 
county is better provided with fuel than this, bavin 
in it many inexhauſtible pits of coal, and alſo mines 
lead and iron. Over moſt of the coal-pits in this coun- 
ty lies a ſtratum or layer of blackiſh porous rock, of 
which, by grinding and boiling, they make pitch and 
tar, which are rather better than the common fort for- 
caulking ſhips, as they do not crack, but always con- 
tinue cloſe and ſmooth. Quarries of lime · ſtone and 
iron-Rone are common enough in the county, and the 
foil in many places is a reddilh clay. As it lies, upon 
the borders of Wales, it was anciently full of caſtles 
and walled towns. On the fide ne+t that country there 
was an almoſt continued line of caltles, :o guard the 
county. againſt the inroads and depredations of the 
Welch. he borders here, as thoſe between England 
and Scotland, were called marches, and there were cer- 


tain noblemen intitle barones marchiæ, marchiones de mar- 


chia Wallie, * lords of the marci:es, or marquilles of the 
marches of Wales,“ who were veited with a fort of pa- 
latine juriſdiction, held courts of juſtice to determu o 
controverſies, and enjoyed many privileges and immuni- 
ties, the better to enable and encourage them to protect 
the county agaiult the incurſions of the Welch, and to 
maintain order amongſt the borderers ;. but they often 
abuſed their power, and were the greateſt of tyrants. 

As to the eccleſiaſtical goverr ment of the county, 


the ea l of Bradford; and in the neighbourhood, as the far greater part, namely, all that belongs to the bi- 


Wroxeter, the Roman highway, called Watling-ſtreer, 


ſhoprics of Hereford, and of Litchfield and Coventry, 
| . 0 


Shir ke 2 
| 
$hropſhire. 
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of Shrewſbury or Salop, and is divided into icvetal 
deanries. BE is. 4 ZIFF 5 A 2250 ten 
The Oxford circuit includes in it this county, which 
ſends 12 members to parliament, viz. two for the thire, 
and two for each of the following towns,..Shrewibury, 
Ludlow, Wenlock, and Biſhop's Callie 85 b 
SHROVE-Tvuzspar, is the Tuelday after Qain- 
quageſima Sunday, or the day immediately preceuiig 
the tirlt of Lent ; being ſo called from the Saxon word 


/brive, which ſignifies © to confeſs,” Hence Shrove- 


Tueſday ſignifies Confeſion-Tuelday ; on Which day 
all the people in every pariſh throughout England 
during the Romiſh times] were obliged to conſeſs their 
ns, one by one, to their own parilh-prieſts, in their owp 
pariſh-churches; and, that this might be dune the more 
regularly, the great bell in every parith was rung at ten 
o'clock {or perhaps ſooner), that it migut be beard by 
all, and that they might attend, according to the cul- 
tom then in uſe. And though the Romilh religion bas 
now given way to the troteltant religion, the cultom 
of ringing the great bell in the ancient parith-churches, 
at leaſt in ſome of them, {till remains, and obtains in 
and about London the name of Pancake bell; perhaps, 
becauſe after the conſeſſion it was cuſtomary for the 1e- 
veral perſons to dine on pancakes cr fritters. Moſt 
churches, indeed, have rejected that cuſtom of ringing 
the bell on Shrove-Tueſday; but the ulage of dming 
on pancakes or fritters, and ſuch like proviſion, {till 
conunn.s. | I op) Z bi 
SHROUDS {/erid Sax. ), a range of large ropes 
extending from the maſt. heads to the right and left tide 
of the ſhip, to ſupport the maſts, aud enable them to 
carry ſail, &c,_ . | ratios IP 
The ſhrouds as well as the fails are denominated from 
the maſts to which they belong. Thus they are the 
main, fore, and mizen ſhrouds; the main-top-malt, 
fore-top-maſt; or mizen-top-malt fhrouds; and the 
main-top-gallant, abe nt or mizen-top-gallant 
throuds. Ihe number of ſhrouds by which a malt is 
ſuſtained, as well as the ſize of rope of which they are 
formed, is always in propoi tion to the ſize of the maſt 
and the weight of the ſail it is intended to carry. | 
Bowſprit {hrouds are thoſe which ſupport the bow- 
ſprit. Bumkin ſhrouds are thoſe which ſupport the 
bumkins. Futtock ſhrouds are ſhrouds which congect 
the efforts of the topmaſt ſhrouds to the lower ſhrouds. 
Bentinck-ſhrouds are additional ſhrouds to ſupport the 
maſts in heavy gales. Preventer ſhrouds are limilar to 
bentinck-ſhrouds, and are uſed in bad weather to caſe 
the lower 1igging. See MasT and Sair., A 
SHRUB, frutex, a little, low, dwarf tree, or a 
woody vegetable, of a ſize leſs than a tree; and which, 
inſtead of one fingle ſtem, frequently from the ſame. 
root puts forth ſeveral ſets or items. See Pran and 
'TrxEE. Such are privet, phillyrea, holly, box, honey- 
ſackle, &c. Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn a 
kind ot buttons, or gems, in the axis of the leaves; 
theſe buttons are as ſo many little ova, which, coming 
to eFpand by the warmth of the following ſpring, open 
into leaves and flowers, By this, together with the. 
height, ſome diltinguith ſhrubs from ſuffrutices, or under 


* * 


auy of theſe buttons, as ſage, thyme, e. 


Wee 


ſhrubs, which are low buſhes, that do not put forth 


s 
is under the juriidiction and viſitation of the NN on 
CY 


done broad, and as, much deep; ſhod with iron at bot 
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Ihe two hardieſt ſhrubs we are poſſeſſed of are the 


ivy and box ;. theſe ſtand the ſeverity of our ſharpeſt 


winters unhurt, while other ſhrubs periſh, and trees 
have their ſolid bodies ſplit and torn to pieces. In the 
hard winter of the year 1683, theſe two thrubs ſuffered 
no injury any where; though the yews and hollies, 


which are generally ſappoſed very hardy, were that 


winter in ſome places killed, and in others ſtripped of 


their leaves, and damaged in their bark. Furze- buſhes 


were found to be ſome what hardier than theſe, but they 
ſometimes periſhed, at leaſt down to the root. The 
broom ſeemed to occupy the next ſtep of hardineſs be- 
yond theſe. This lived where the others died, and 
where even this died, the juniper ſhrubs were ſometimes 
found unhurt. This laſt is the only ihrub that approach · 
es to the hardineſs of the box. and ivy, but even it 
does not quite come up to them; for while they ſuffer 
nothing in whatever manner they. are expaſed, the ju- 
niper, though it bears cold well under the ſhelter of 
other tress, yet cannot bear the vieiſſitudes of heat and 
cold; inſomuch that ſome juniper ſhrubs ueie found 
half dead and half vigorous: that fide which ſaced the 
mid-day ſun having periſhed by the ſucceſſive th wing 
and treczings ot its fap; while that Which was not ex- 
pore to the viciflitudes of heat had born the cel per- 
fectly well. Such ſhrubs as ate not hardy eno gb to 
dety the winter, but appear half dead in the ſpring, 


may often be recovered by-Me-Evelyn'smethod ot beat- 


ing their branches with a,{lender-hazel-wand, to Itrike 
off the withered leaves and buds, and give a free pal- 
ſage to the air to the internal parts. Where this fails, 
the method is to cut them down to the quick, and it 
30 part of the trunk appears in a growing condition, 
hey, mult be taken off down to the level of the ground. 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, n® 165. 7 
SHUCKFORD (Samuel), curate of Shelthon in 


Norfolk, prebendary of Canterbury, and chaplain in 


ordinary to the king, was a learned Engliſhman. His 
manners, were thoſe of a philoſopher, uncorrupted by 
the manners of the world. He wrote a hiſtory of the 
world, ſacred and profane, to ſerve as an introduction 
to Prideaux, in 3 vols 8vo. It is heavily written, but 
diſplays a great deal of erudition. His death, which 
happened in 1756, prevented him from carrying it 
down to the year 747 before Chriſt, where Prideaux 
begins. He wrote allo a treatiſe. on the Creation and 
Fall of Man, to ſerve as a ſupplement to the preface to 
his hiſtory. .... 

SHUTTLE, in the manufactures, an - inſtrument. 
uſed by the weavers, which guides the thread it contains, 
either of woollen, ſilk, flax, or other matter, ſo as tomake 
it form the woofs of ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c. 
by throwing the ſhuttle alteraately from left to right, 
and from right to left, acroſs between the threads on the 
warp, Which ate ſtretched out lengthwiſe on the loom. 

In che middle of the ſhuttle is a kind. of cavity, call- 
ed the eye or chamber of the ſhuttle ; wherein is incloſed 
the Polt. which is a part of the thread deſtined for the 
woot ;. and this is wound on a little tube of paper, ruth 
ox other matter, 1 b 

be ribband-weaver's ſhuttle is very different from 
that of moſt, other weavers, though it ſerves for the 
ſame purpoſe: it is of box, fix. or ſeven inches 100g, 


ends, 
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Poundaries | | 
and extent. it from the Lewer Siam under which are often inclu- 
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_ Bale "ends; Wllich terminate in points, and are a little crook. 
© edy/the one towards the right, and the other towards 


the left, repreſenting the figure of an © horizontally 
ced. See WIAvIxG. | 
-*SIALOGOGUES, medicines which promote the 
ſalivary diſcharge. | 
SIAM Pao by ſome called Upper, (to diſtinguiſh 


ded Laos, Cambodia, and Malacca), is bounded on the 
north by the kingdoms of Pegu and Laos; on the eaſt 
by Cambodia and Cochin-China ; on the ſouth by Ma- 
lacca and the bay of Siam ; and on the welt by the 
ocean. But as the opinions of geographers are ex- 
tremely various concerning the ſituation and extent of 
moſt of the inland countries of Aſia and Africa, neither 
the. extent not boundaries of Siam are yet accurately 
known. By ſome it is ſuppoſed to extend 550 miles 
in length, and 250 miles in breadth ; in ſome places it 
is not above 50 miles broad. 

_ The winds blow here from the ſouth upon the coaſt 
of Siam, in March, April, and May, in April the rains 
begin, in May and June they fall almoſt without cea- 
ſing. In July, Auguſt, and September, the winds blow 
from the weſt, and the rains continuing, the rivers over- 
flow their banks nine or ten miles on each ſide, and for 
more than 150 miles up the ſtream. At this time, 
and more particularly in July, the tides are fo ſtrong 
as to come up the river Menan as far as the city of 
Siam, which is ſituated 60 miles from its mouth; and 
ſometimes as far as Louvo, which is 50 miles higher, 
The winds blow from the weſt and north in October, 
when the rain ceaſes. In November and December the 
winds blow dry from the north, and the waters being 
in a few days reduced to their ancient channels, the 
tides become ſo inſenſible, that the water is freſh at the 
mouth of the river. At Siam there is never more than 
one flood and one ebb in the ſpace of 24 hours. In 
January the winds blow from the eaſt, and in February 
from the eaſt and ſouth. When the wind is at the eaſt, 
the current ſets to the weſt ; and, on the contrary, 
vhen the wind is at weſt, the currents run to the calt 
ward. 

As this country is ſituated near the tropic, it muſt 
neceſſarily be very hot; but yet, as in other places 
nearly of the ſame latitude, when the ſun is vertical and 
ſhines with a moſt intenſe heat, the inhabitants are fo 
ſkreened by the clouds, and the air is ſo refreſhed by 
a deluge of rain that overflows the plains which the 
people chiefly inhabit, that the heat is very ſupportable. 
The cooleſt wind blows in December and January. 

The vegetable produce of this country is chiefly rice 
and wheat, beſides tropical and a few European fruits. 
The Siameſe prepare the land for tillage as ſoon as 
the earth is ſufficiently moiſtened by the floods. They 
plant the rice before the waters riſe to any conſider- 
able height, and, as they riſeflowly, the rice keeps 
pace with them, and the ear is always above the water, 
They reap their corn when che water retires, and ſome- 
times go in boats to cut it while the waters are upon 
the ground, They alſo ſow rice in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom that are not overflowed, and this is thonght 
better taſted, and will keep longer, that the other ; but 
they are forced 'to ſupply theie fields conſtantly with 
water, while the rice is growing, from baſins and ponds 
that he about them. | 
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They have no European fruits except oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, and pomegranates. They have bananas, 
Indian figs, jaques, durions, mangoes mangoſtans, ta- 
marinds, ananas, and cocoa-nuts ; they have alſo abun- 
dance of pepper and ſugar-canes. The mountains are 
covered with trees which make good malts. The ve- 
getable of greateſt uſe in the country is the bamboo, 
which grows chiefly in marſhy ſoils, and is often found 
of a prodigious ige. Coiton trees are found in great 
numbers; and others that yield capec, a very fine cot- 
ton wool, but ſo ſhort as to be unfit for ſpinning, 


though it anſwers very well for (ſtuffing mattteſſes and 
pillows. 


There is no country where elephants abound more Au 


than in Siam, or where they are held in greater venera- 
tion. They have a few horſes, ſheep, and goats, be- 
fides oxen and buffaloes ; but they have no good ani- 
mal food except the fleſh of hogs, their beef and muttoa 
being of a very indifferent quality. | 


; The Siameſe are of ſmall ſtature, but well propor- Defhription 
tioned ; their complexions are ſwarthy ; the faces of of the inha- 
both the men and women are broad, and their fore. bitants. 


heads, ſuddenly contraQing, terminate in a point, as 
well as their chins. They have ſmall black eyes, hol- 
low jaws, large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their 
teeth are dyed black, their noſes are ſhort and round at 
rhe end, and they have large ears, which they think 
very beautiful Their hair is thick and lank, and both 
ſexes cut it ſo ſhort that it reaches no lower than their 
ears ; the women make it ſtand up on their foreheads; 
and the men ſhave their beards, 


6 
People of diſtinction wear a piece of calico tied Dreſs, 


about their loins, that reaches down to their knees. 
The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and 
tuck it into their girdles, which gives it ti.. ippearance 
of a pair of breeches. They have alſo a muſlin ſhirt 
without a collar, with wide ſleeves, no wriſtbands, and 
the boſom open. In winter they wear a piece of ſtuff 
or painted linen over their ſhoulders, like a mantle, and 
wind it about thei” ..cms. 21 | 

The king of Siam is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a veſt 
of brocaded ſatin, with ſtraight ſleeves that reach down 
to the wrilt, under fuch a ſhirt as we have juſt deſcri- 
bed, and it is unlawful for any ſubje& to wear this 
dreſs unleſs he receives it from the king. They wear 
flippers with piked toes turned up, but no ſtockings. 
The king ſometimes preſents a alice velt to the ge · 
nerals; this is buttoned before, and reaches to tlie 
knees; but the ſleeves are wide, and come no lower 
than the elbows. All the retinue of the king, either 
in war or in hunting, are clothed in red. The kin 
wears a cap in the form of a ſugar-loaf, cacompaded 
by a coronet or circle of precious ſtones, and thoſe of 
his officers have a 2 of gold, ſilver, or of vermilion 

ilt, to diitinguiſh their quality; and theſe caps are fa- 

ened with a ſtay under the chin; they are only worn 
when they are in the king's preſence, or when they pre- 
ſide in courts of juſtice, and on other extraordinary oc- 
caſions. They have alſo hats for travelling; but, in 
general, ſew people cover their heads notwithſtanding 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun. | 

The women alſo wrap a cloth about their middle, 
which hangs down to the calf of their legs. They co- 
ver their breaſts with another cloth the ends of which 
hang over their ſhoulders. But they have no garment- 
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The common people are al- 
moſt naked, and wear neither ſhoes nor flippers. The 
women wear as many rings on the three laſt fingers of 
each hand as they can keep on, and bracelets upon their 


wriſts and ancles, with pendants in their ears ſhaped like , 


a pear. | 
For an inferior to ſtand before a ſuperior is deemed 


inſolent ; and therefore ſlaves and people of inferior 


rank ſit upon their heels, with their heads a little in- 
clined, and their joined hands lifted up to their fore- 
heads. In paſſing by a ſuperior they bend their bodies, 
joining their hands, and lifting them towards their heads 
in proportion to the reſpe& they would ſhow. When 
an inferior pays a viſit, he enters the room ſtooping, 
proltrates himſelf, and then remains upon his knees, 
ſitting upon his heels without ſpeaking a word till he 
is addreſſed by the perſon whom he viſits z for he that 


is of the higheſt quality muſt always ſpeak firſt. If a 


perſon of rank. vilits an inferior, he walks upright, and 
the maſter of the houſe receives him at the door, and 
A wang on him ſo far when he goes away, but never far- 

er, | 

The higheſt part of the houſe is eſteemed the moſt 
honourable, and no perſon cares to lodge under ano- 
ther's feet. The Siameſe indeed have but one ſtory, 
hut the rooms riſe gradually, and the innermoſt, which 
are the higheſt, are always the moſt honourable. _ When 
the Siameſe ambaſſador came to the French court, 
ſome of his retinue were lodged in a floor over the am- 
baſſador's head; but they no ſooner knew it, than they 
were ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation, and ran 
down tearing their hair at the thoughts of being guil- 
ty of what they conſidered as ſo unpardonable a 
crime. 

The Siameſe never permit ſuch familiarities as are 
practiſed by gentlemen in Europe. Eaſineſs of acceſs, 
and affability to inferiors, is in that part of the world 


_ thought a ſign of weakneſs, and yet they take no no- 


tice of ſome things which would be looked upon as ill 
breeding among us; ſuch as belching in company, 
which no man endeavours to prevent, or ſo much a3 
holds his hands before his mouth. They have an extra- 
ordinary reſpect for the head, and it is the greateſt at- 
front to ſtroke or touch that of another perſon ; nay, 
their cap muſt not be uſed with too much familiarity 
tor when a ſervant carries it, it is put on a ſtick and held 
above his head; and when the maſter ſtands ſtill the 
itick is ſet down, it having a foot to ſtand upon. They 
alſo ſhow their reſpe&t by lifting their hands to the 
head; and therefore, when they receive a letter from 
any one for whom they have a great reſpect, they im- 
mediately hold it up to their heads, and ſometimes lay 
it upon their heads. | 

They are eſteemed an ingenious people, and though 
rather indolent than active in diſpoſition, they are not 
addicted to the voluptuous vices which often accompa- 


ny a ſtate of eaſe, being remarkably chaſte and tempe- 


rate, and even holding drunkenneſs in abhorrence.— 
They are, however, accounted inſolent towards their 
inferiors, and equally obſequious to thoſe above them ; 
the latter of which qualities appears to be particularly 
inculcated from their earlieſt youth. In general, their 
behaviour is extremely modeſt, and they are averſe to 
loquacity. Like the Chineſe, they avoid ſpeaking in 


— c "POT 
Sin. correſponding to a ſhift, nor any covering for their the firſt perſon ; and when they addreſs a lady, it is al- Siam. 


— —peads but their hair. 
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ways with ſome reſpectful epithet, inſinuating perſonal | 


accompliſhments. | 

No man in this country learns any particular trade, 
but bas a general, knowledge of all that are commonly 
practiſed, and every one works fix months for the king 
by rotation; at which time, if he ſhould be found per- 
fectly ignorant of the buſineſs he is ſet about, he is 
Pan's, | to ſuffer the baſtinado. The ®nſequence of 
this burdenſome ſervice is, that no man endeavours 
to excel in his buſineſs, leſt he ſhould he obliged to 
practiſe it as long as he lives for the benefit of the 
crown, | 


= 


| Ws 
"The government of this country is extremely op- Govern- 
preſſive, the king being not only ſovereign but preprie- ment. 


tor of all the lands, and chief merchant likewiſe ; by 
which means he monopolizes almoſt the whole traffic, 
to the great prejudice of his ſubje&s. The crown is 
ſaid to be hereditary, but it 1s often transferred by re- 
volutions, on account of the exorbitant abuſe of power 
in thoſe who exerciſe the royal office. In his palace, 
the king is attended by women, who not only prepare 
his food, and wait on him at table, but even perform 
the part of valets, and put on all his clothes, except his 
cap, which is conſidered as too facted to be touched 
by any hand but his own. He ſhows himſelf to the 
people only twice a-year, when he diſtributes his alms 
to the talapoins or prieſts; and on thoſe occaſions he 
always appears in an elevated ſituation, or mounted on 
the back of an elephant. When he takes the diverſion 
of hunting, he is as uſual attended by his women on 
foot, preceded by a guard of 200 men, who drive all 


che people from the roads through which they are to 


paſs ; and when the king ſtops, all his attendants fall 
upon their faces on the ground. 


All their proceedings in law are committed to wri- 


ting, and none is ſuffered to exhibit a charge againſt Forms of 
another, without giving ſecurity to proſecute it, and P 


anſwer the damages if he does not prove the fact againſt 
the perſon accuſed. When a perſon intends to proſe- 
cute another, he draws up a petition, in which he ſets 
forth his complaint, and preſents it to the nai, or head 
of the band to which he belongs, who tranſmits it to 
the governor ; and if the hw bf appears frivolous, 
the proſecutor, according to the laws of the country, 
ſhould be puniſhed ; but the magiſtrates generally en- 
courage proſecutions on account of the perquiſites they 
bring to their office. 

Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties 
are ſeveral days called into court, and perſuaded to 
agree; but this appears to be only a matter of form. 
At length the governor appoints a day for all parties 
to attend ; and being come into court, the clerk reads 
the proceſs and opinion of his aſſociates, and then the 
governor examines upon what reaſons their opinions 
are founded; which being explained to him, he pro- 
ceeds to paſs judgment. 

When ſufficient proofs are wanting, they have re- 


courſe io an ordeal trial, like that of our Saxon ance- Trial by 
ſors : both the plaintiff and the defendant walk upon ordeal. 


burning coals, and he that eſcapes unhurt is adjudged 
to be in the right: ſometimes the proof is made by put- 
ting their hands in boiling oil; and in both theſe trials, 
by ſome peculiar management, one or the other is ſaid 
to remain unhurt. They have alſo a proof by water, 
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in which he who remains longeſt under it is eſteemed 
innqe nt. They have another proof, by ſwallowing 
pills, which their prielts adminiſter with ſevere impreca 
tions; and the party who. keeps them in his ſtomach 
without vomiting is thought to be innocent. WT 

All theſe 3 02 are made in the preſence of the ma- 
giſtrates and people; and the king himſelſ frequently 
directs them to be performed, when crimes come before 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both tlie 
informer and priſoner to be thrown to the tigers: and 
the perſon that eſcapes by his not being ſeized upon by 
thoſe heaſts, is ſufficiently juſtified, 

hey maintain the doctrine of tranſmigration, belie- 
ving in a pre-exiſtent. ſtate, and that they ſhall pals into 
other bodies till they are ſufficiently purified” to be re- 
They. believe likewiſe that the 
ſoul is material, but not ſubje& to the touch; that it 
retains the human figure after quitting a body of that 


ſpecies ; and that when it appears to perſons with whom - 


ic was acquainted, which they ſuppoſe it to do, the 
wounds of one that has been murdered will then be vi- 
fible. They are of opinion that no man will be eter- 
rally puniſhed; that the good, after ſeveral tranſmigra- 
tions, will enjoy perpetual happineſs ; but that thoſe 
who are not reformed will be doomed to tranſmigra- 
tion to all eternity. They believe in the exiltence of a 
Supreme Being; but the objects of their adoration are 
departed ſaints, whom they conſider as mediators or in- 
terceſſors for them; and to the honour of this nume- 
rous tribe both temples and images are erected. 

The men of this country are allowed a plurality of 
women; but excepting one, who is a wife by contract, 
the other, are only concubines, and their children deem- 
ed incapable of any legal inheritance. Previous to eve- 
ry nuptial contract, an aſtrologer muft be conſulted, 
who calculates the nativity of the parties, and deter- 
mines whether their union is likely to prove fortunate 
or/otherwiſe. When his prognoſtication is favourable, 
the lover is permitted to viſit his miſtreſs three times, 
at the laſt of which interviews the relations being pre- 
ſenr, the marriage portion is paid, when, without any 
religious ceremony performed, the nuptials are reckon- 
ed complete, and ſoon after conſummated. A few days 
after the talapoin viſits the married couple, ſprinkles 
them with water, and repeats a prayer for their pro- 
ſperity. | | 

The practice in Siam reſpecting funerals, is both to 
burn and bury the dead. The corpſe being laid upon 
the pile, it is ſuffered to burn till a conſiderable part is 
conſumed, when the remainder is interred in a burying- 
place contiguous to ſome temple. The reaſon which 
they give for not burning it entirely to aſhes is, that 
they ſuppoſe the deceaſed to be happy when part of 
his remains eſcapes the fire, Inftead of a tombſtone, 
they ere a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was 
the cuſtom to bury treaſure with the corpſe ; but long- 
er experience evincing, that the facrilegious light in 
which robbing the graves was conſidered did not pre- 
vent the crime, they now diſcontinue the ancient prac- 
tice, and inſtead of treaſure bury only painted papers 
and other trifles. n Es oa Eads 

The two principal riyers are the Menan and. the Me- 
con, which riſe in the mountains of T artary, and run 
to the ſouth ; the former palling by the city of Siam, 


= 


falls into the bay of the ſame name, in the T3th de- 
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gree of noi th Jatitade ; and the latter running through 
Laos and Cambodia, diſcharges itſelf into the Indian 
ocean in the gth degree of north latitude, 

The capital of the country is Siam, called by the na- 
tives Styothoya, ſitnated in the 1011t degree of eaſt long i- 
tude ; and inthe 14th deyree of north latitude, being al- 
molt encompaſſed by the branches of the river Menan. I: 
isabout 10 miles in circumference within the walls, but 
not 2 ſixth part of the ground is occupied by buildir gs. 
In the vacant ſpaces there are near 300 pagodas or 
temples, round which are ſcattered the convents of the 
prieſts and their burying-places. The ſtreets of the 
city are ſpacious, and ſome have canals running throus }: 
them, over which is a great number of bridges. Ile 
houſes ſtand on pillars of the bamboo cane, and are 
built of the fame materials; the communication between 
different families, during the winter ſeaſon, being carri- 
ed on as in other tropical countries by means of boats. 
The grounds belonging to the ſeveral tenements are ſe- 
parated by a palliſado, within which the cattle are hou- 
ſed in barns, erected likewiſe upon pillars, to preſerve 
them from the annual inundation. 

SIBBALDIA, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of pentandria, and to the order of 
pentagynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under 
the 35th order, Senticoſe. The calyx is divided into 
ten ſegments. The petals are five, and are inſerted 
into the calyx. The ſtyles are attached to the {ide of 
the germens, The ſeeds are five, There are three ſpe- 
cies belonging to this genus, the procumtbens, erefa, and 
altaica. Ihe procumbens, or reclining ſibbaldia, is a 
native of North Britain, having never been diſcovered in 
the ſouthern parts of the iſland. It grows on Ben-La- 
mond and Ben-Mor, within a mile of the ſummit. It 
is diſtinguiſhed by a procumbent or trailing ſtem ; by 
three leaves growing on the top of a ſmall footltalk, 
which are trifid at the extremity, and ſomewhat hairy. 
ane flowers are yellow, and bloſſom in July or Au- 
guſt. 
SIBENICO, or Szztxn1ico, the name of a city and 
province of Dalmatia. The province of Sibenico runs 
along the ſea for more than zo miles; reaches in ſome 
Places above 20 miles within land, and comprehends 
above 70 iſlands. The city of Sibenico is fituated near 
the mouth of the river Cherca, in the Gulf of Venice, 
35 miles north of Spalatto, and 25 ſouth-eaſt of Zara. 
E. Long. 16% 46', N. Lat. 44* 17'. It belongs to 
the Venetians. It is defended on one ſide by a caſtle, 
which held out againſt repeated attacks of the Turks, 
and towards the ſeu by a fort. 

SIBERIA, a large country, comprehending the 
moſt northerly parts of the Ruſſian empire in Alia. It 
is bounded en the eaſt by the eaſtern ocean; on the 
ſouth by Great Tartary ; on the welt by Rufla; and 
on the north by the Frozen Ocean. It is about 2000 
miles in length from ealt to weſt, and 750 miles in 
breadth from north to ſouth. 

At what time this country was firſt inhabited, or 
by whom it was peopled, we are entirely ignorant ; 
but writings have been found in it when it was diſcover- 
ed, which ſhows that it muſt have been early known to 
a civilized people+. The Ruſſians, from whom we have 
received our knowledge, knew nothing of it before the 
middle of the 16th century. In the reign of John Baſilo- 
witz I. indeed, an incurſion had been made into Siberia, 
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diberia. and ſore Tartar tribes ſubdued: but theſe conqueſts were 
—— hot permanent; and we hear of no further commouniea - 


State of 
Siberia at 
the time 


tion between Ruſlia and Siberia till the time of John 
Baſilowitz II. It was opened again at that time by 
means of one Anika Strogonoff, a Ruſſian merchant 
who had eſtabliſhed ſome ſalt- works at a town in the 
government of Archangel. This man catried on 2 
trade with the inhabitants of the nortii weſt parts of 
Siberia, who brought every year to the town above- 
mentioned large quantities of the ſineſt furs. Thus 
he acquired a very conſiderable fortune in a ſhort time; 
when at laſt the czar, perceiving the advantages which 
would accrue to his ſubjects from having a regular in- 
tercourſe with Siberia, determined to are the com- 
munication which was already opened. With this view 
he ſent into Siberia a body of troops, which croſſed 
the Yugorian mountains, that form part of the north- 
eaſtern boundary of Europe. They ſeem, however, 


not ts have paſſed the Irtiſu, or to have penetrated far - 


ther than the weſtern branch of the river Oby. Some 
Tartar tribes were laid under contribution, and a chief 
named Tediger conſented to pay an annual tribute of 
1000 ſables. But this produced no laſting advantage 
to Ruſſia; for, ſoon after, Yediger was defeated and 
taken priſoner by Kutchum Khan, a deſcendant of the 
great Jenghiz Khan ; and thus the allegiance of this 
country to Ruſſia was diſſolved. | 

For ſome time we hear of no further attempts made 
by the Ruſſians on Siberia; but in 15957 the founda- 
tion of a permanent conquelt was laid by one Yermac 
Temoſeeſf, a Coſſack of the Don. This man was at 
firſt the head of a party of banditti who infeſted the 
Ruſſians in the province of Caſan ; but being deteated 
by the troops of the czar, he retired with 6000 of his 
followers into the interior parts of that proviace. 
Continuing his courſe ſtill eaſtward, he came to Oral, 
the moſt eaſterly. of all the Ruſſian ſettlements. . Here 
he took up his winter-quarters :; but his reſtleſs genius 
did not ſuffer him to continue for any length of time in 
a ſtate of inactivity; and from the intelligence he pro- 
cured concerning the ſituation of the neighbouring 
Tartars of Siberia, he turned his arms towards that 
quarter, 

Siberia was at that time partly divided among a 
number cf ſeparate princes, and partly inhabited by 
the various tiibes of independent Tartars. Of the 


of the Ruſ- former Kutchum Khan was the moſt powerful foye- 


nan con- 


gueſt, 


reign, His dominions conſiſted of that tract of coun- 


_— 
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try which now forms the ſouth-weſtern part of the pro- 


vince of Tobolſk; und ſtretehed from the banks of 


the Irtiſh;and Oby to thoſe of the Tobol and Tura. 
His principal reſidence was at Sibir a ſmall fortrefs 
n the river Irtiſn, not ſar from the preſent town of 
Tobolſk;, and of which ſome ruins are ſtill to be ſcen. 
After à courſe of unremitted fatigue, and a ſeries of 
victories which almoſt exceed belief, but of which we 
have not room to give the detail, our intrepid adventu · 
rer diſpoſſeſſed this prince of his dominions, and ſeated 
himſelf on the throne ofgibir. The number of his fol- 
lowers, however, being greatly reduced, and preceiving 
he could not depend on the affections of his new ſub- 
jets, he had recourſe to the czar of Muſcovy, and made 
a tender of his new acquiſition to that monarch, upon 
condition of receiving immediate and effeQual ſupport. 
This propoſal was: received with-the greateſt ſatisfac · 
tion by the czar; who granted him a pardon for 
all former offences, and ſent him the required ſuc- 
cours, | Yermac, however, being ſoon after drowned in 
an unſucceſsful excurſion, the Ruſſians began to loſe 
their footing in the country. But freſh reinforcements 
being ſeaſonably ſent, they not only recovered their 
ground, but puſhed their conqueſts far and wide ; 
wherever they appeared, the Tartars were either redu- 
ced or exterminated. New towns were built, and co- 
lonies were planted on all ſides. Before a century had 
well elapſed, all that vaſt tract of country now called 
Siberia, which ſtretches from the confines of Europe to 
the Eaſtern Ocean, and from the Frozen Sea ta the 
preſent frontiers of China, was annexed: to the Ruflian 


dominions. 


- The air of Siberia is in general, extremely piercing, 3 


the cold there being more ſevere than in any other part 
of the Ruſſian dominions. The Siberian rivers are 
frozen very early, and it is late in the ſpring before the 
ice is thawed (4), If the corn does not ripen in Auguſt, 
there is little hope of a harveſt in this country; and in 
the province of Jeniſeiſk it is ſometimes covered with 
ſnow before the peaſants can reap it. To defend the 
inhabitants againſt this extreme ſeverity of tlie climate, 
Providence ſeems more liberally to have dealt out to 
them wood for fuel and furs for clothing. As the win- 
ter's day in the north parts of Siberia laſts but a few 


hours, and the ſtorms. and flakes of ſnow darken the 


air ſo much, that the inhabitants, even at noon, cannot 
ſee to do any thing without artificial lights, they ſleep 
away the greateſt part of that ſeaſon. 

As 29 5 Theſe 
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(4) M. Gmelin, M. Muller, and two other philoſophers, ſet out in the 1733, to explore the dreary regions 


of Siberia, by deſire of the empreſs Anne of Ruſſia. After ſpending nine years and à half in obſerving every 
thing that was remarkable, they returned to Peterſburgh ; and an account of this journey was publiſhed by M. 
Gmelin. In order to examine how far the froſt had penetrated into the ground M. Gmelin, on the 18th of 
June, at a place called Jacutia, ordered the earth to be dug in high ground; they ſound mould to the depth of 
11 inches, under which they met with looſe ſand te two feet and a half further, after which it grew harder, and 
at half a ſoot deeper ſo hard as ſcarce to give way to the tools ; fo that the ground ſtill remained unthawed at 
not leſs than the depth of four feet. He made the ſame experiment in a lower ſituation ; the ſoil was 10 inches 
deep, after that a looſe ſand for two feet and ten inches, below which all was frozen and hard. At Jacutia the 


inhabitants preſerve. in cellars ſeveral ſoxts of herries, which they reckon amo ped 
freſb the whole year, though theſe cellars are ſcarce a fathom deep. Al che ſortreſs of Argun, in litthe more 


heir dainties, perfectly and 


than 50 degrees of latitude, the inhabitants relate that the earth in many places is never thawed above a yard and 
half, and that the internal cold of the earth will ſcarce permit a well to be dug, of which they. bring an inſtavce 
hat happened not long before the author's arrival at that place. They deſigned to ſink a well near a hovſe at 


{ſome 
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Siberis, Theſe ſevere winters are rapidly ſucceeded by ſum. ever, there are ſeverul ſteppes, or barren waſtes, and un- Siber a. 
w—— mers in which the beat is ſo intenſe that the Tungu- improvable tracts in theſe parts; and not a ſingle fruit 
ho live in the province of Jakutſk, go almoſt tree is to be ſeen. There is great variety of vegetables, 
naked. Here is ſcarcely: any night during that ſeaſon; and in ſeveral places, particularly near Kraſnaia Slobo- 
and towards the Frozen Ocean the ſun appears continu- da, the ground is in a manner overrun with aſparagus 
ally above the horizon, The vegetables and fruits of of an extraordinary height and delicious flavour. The 
the carth-are here extremely quick in their growth. bulbs of the Turkiſh bundes, and other ſorts of lilies, 
Goal ; The whole tract of land beyond the Goth degree of are much uſed by the Tartars inſtead of bread. This 
produce. north-latitude is a barren waſte ; for the north part of want of fruit and corn is richly compenſated by the 


Siberia yields neither corn nor fruits; though barley is 
known frequently to come to perfection in Jakutſk;— 
For this reaſon, the inhabitants of the northern parts 
are obliged to live on fiſh and fleſh, but the Ruſſians are 
ſupplied with corn from the ſouthern parts of Siberia, 
where the ſoil is ſurpriſing fertile. The countries be- 
yond the lake of Baikal, eſpecially towards the eaſt, as 
far as the river Argun, are remarkably fruitful and plea- 
ſant ; but ſuch is the-indolence of the inhabitants, that 
ſeveral ſine tracts of land, which would make ample 
returns to the peaſant for cultivating them, lie neglect- 
ed. The paſtures are excellent in this country, which 
abounds in fine horned cattle, horſes, goats, &c. on 
which the Tartars chiefly depend for ſubſiſtence. How- 


1 


great quantities of wild and tame beaſts, and fowls, and 
the infinite variety of fine filh which the country at- 
fords (n.) 

In that part of Siberia which lies near the Ice Sea, 
as well as in ſeveral other places, are woods of pine, 
larch, and other trees ; beſides which, a confiderable 
quantity of wood is thrown aſhore by the waves of 
the Ice Sea; but whence it comes is not yet aſcer- 
tained. 


Beſides the wild fowl with which Siberia abonnds, was? 
there is a prodigious number of quadrupeds, ſome of beaſts 


which are eatable, and others valuable for their ſkins 
or furs. 


'The animals moſt valued for their ſkins are the black 


fox, 


— 


ſome diſtance from the river Argun, for which purpoſe they thawed the earth by degrees, and dug ſome fathoms 
till they had penetrated a fathom and à half below the level of the river, but found no ſpring. Hence perhaps 
we may venture to aſſert, that beſides the great elevation of the earth in theſe countries, there is another cauſe, 
perhaps latent in the earth itſelf, of this extraordinary cold, naturally ſuggeſted to us by conſidering the cavity 
of an old filver mine at Argun, which being exhauſted of its ore, now ſerves the inhabitants in ſummer time for 
a cellar to keep their proviſions : this place is ſo extremely cold as to preſerve fleſh meats from putrefaction in the 
hotteſt ſummers, and to ſink the mercury in de Liſle's themometer'to 146 and 147. The author travelling 
from Nerſchoi towards Argun, to viſit the works of the filver mines in that place, Auguſt 1735, came to the 
river Orkija, near Soloniſchaia, on July the 1ſt, from whence he arrived a little before dark at the village of Se- 
ventua, diſtant from the river 27 leagues. | In this journey he and his fellow travellers for more than four leagues 


felt it vaſtly cold ſoon after they came into a warm air, which continued ſome leagues ; after which the cold re- 


turned; and thus are travellers ſubjected to perpetual vicifitudes of warmth and cold. But it is obſerved, in ge- 
neral, that the eaſtern parts are colder than the weſtern, though ſituated in the ſame latitude ; for as in thoſe 


eaſtern regions ſome tracts of land are much colder than the reſt, their effects muſt be felt by the neighbouring 


rts. And this conjecture is fayoured by the thermometrical obſervations made with M. de L'Iſle's inſtrument 
in all parts of Siberia, in which the mercury was depreſſed to the 226th degree, even in thoſe parts that lie 
very much towards the ſouth, as in the territory of Selinga, which ſaid degree anſwers in Fahrenheit's themo- 


meter to about 55.5 below o, but the ſame thermometer ſometimes indicated a much greater cold. At the fort 


of Kiringa, on Feb. 10. 1738, at 8 in the morning, the mercury ſtood at 240, which anſwers nearly to 72 be- 
low o in Fahrenheit's. On the 23d of the ſame month it was a degree lower. At the ſame place, Deceniber 
11. at three in the aſternoon, it Rood at 254 in De Liſle's themometer, and very near go in Fahrenheit's; on 
December 29. at four in the afternoon, at 2633; on November 27. at noon, at 270 ; January g. at 275, which 
ſeveral dere anſwer in Fahrenheit's to 99.44, 107.73 and 113.65; on January 5. at 5 in the morning, 
at 262, an hour after at 28 1, but at eight o'clock it returned to 250, and there remained till 6 in the afternoon ; 
and then roſe by degrees till an hour before midnight, when -it ſtood at 202. So that the greateſt depreſſion 
of the mercury anſwers in Fahrenheit's thermometer to 120.76 degrees below o, which is indeed very ſurpriſing, 
and what no body ever imagined before. While this cold laſted at Jeniſea, the ſparrows and magpies fell to the 
ground, {truck dead, as it were, with the froſt, but revived if they were ſoon. brought into a warm room. The 
author was told alſo that numbers of wild beaſts were found in the woods dead and Riff with the froſt, and ſe- 
veral-travellers had their blood and juices quite frozen in their veſſels. "The air itſelf at that time was fo diſmal, 
that you would think it changed td ice, as it was a thick fog, which was not d:flipable by any exhalatiogs, as 
in the ſpring and autumn, and the author could ſcarce ſtand three minutes in the porch of his houſe for the cold. 
([) The oak, though frequent in Ruſſia, it is ſaid, is not to be found through this vaſt region nearer than 


the banks of the Argun and Amur, in the dominions of China. The white poplar, the aſpen, the black poplar, 


the common fallow, and ſeveral ſpecies of the willow, are very common. The Norway and ſilver fir form 
great forelts;; but the former does not grow beyond the Goth: degree of north latitude, and the latter not beyond 
58 degrees. Po this dreary region of Siberia, Europe is indebted for that excellent ſpecies of oats called 


Nan 


Avena Sibirica, and our gardens. are enlivened with the gay and brilliant ſicwers brought from the ſame 


country. „re 1 I 


Siberia, fox, the ſable, the hyzna, the ermine, the 
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ſquirrel, 
the beaver, and the lynx. The ſkin of a re al black fox 
is more eſteemed chan even that of a fable, In the 
country near the Frozen Ocean are alſo blue and white 
foxes. The fineſt ſables come from Nertſhinſk and Ja- 
kutſk, the inhabitants ot which places catch them in 
the mountains of Stannowoi Krebet. The tributary 
nations were formerly obliged to pay their taxes in the 
ſeins of ſoxes and ſables only. 
ſquirrels, bears, rein deer, &c. and ſometimes money, 
are received by way of tribute; and this not only from 
thoſe who live near the Lena, but alſo in the govern- 
ments of Ilinſk, Irkutzk, Selinginſk, and Nertſhinſk. 
When the Tartars firſt became tributary. to Ruſſia, 
they brought their furs indiſcriminately as they caught 
them, and among thera were often ſables of extraordi- 
nary. value; and formerly, if any trader brought with 
him an iron kettle, they gave him inexchange for it as 
many fables as it would hold. But they are now bet- 
ter acquainted with their value. They fell their fables 
to ſmugglers at a very high price, and pay only a ruble 
inſtead of a ſkin to the revenue officers, who now re- 
ceive more ready money than ſables, by way of tribute. 
The ſubjects plead the ſcarcity of furs, and indeed not 
without ſome appearance of truth. 

Siberia bas ſtill other and more valuable treaſures than 
thoſe we have yet mentioned. The filver mines of Ar- 
gun are extremely rich; the ſilver they produce yields 
ſome gold, and both of theſe are found among the cop- 


per ore of Koliwan. This country is alſo particularly 


rich in copper and iron ore, 'Fhe former hes even up- 
on the ſurface of the earth; and conſiderable mines of 
it are found in the mountains of Pictow, Koliwan, Plo- 
ikau, Woſkereſenſk, Kuſwi, Alepaik, and ſeveral others, 
and in the government of Kraſnoiarſk (c). Iron is ſtill 
more plentiful in all theſe places, and very good; but 
that of, Kamenſki is reckoned the beſt. Several hun- 
dred thouſand puds of theſe metals are annually export- 
ed from the ſmelting houſes, which belong partly to 
the crown, and partly to private perſons. Molt of 
them lie in the government of Catharinenburg. The 
Tartars alſo extract a great quantity of iron from the 
ore. 

The topazes of Siberia have a fine luſtre, and in open 
ſandy places, near the river Argun, as well as on the 
banks of other rivers and lakes, are found ſingle ſmall 
pieces of agate. Here are alſo cornelians and green jaſ- 
per with red veins. The latter is chiefly met with in 
the deſerts of Gobiſkoi. R 

The tamous matienglas, or lapis ſpecularis, great 
quantities of which are dug up in Siberia, is by ſome 
called Muſcovy or Ruſſian glaſs ; and by others, though 
with leſs propriety, ilinglaſs. It is a particular ſpecies 
of tranſparent ſtone, lying in ſtrata like ſo many ſheets 
of paper. 'The matrix, or ſtone in which it is found, 
is partly a light yellow quartz, or marcaſſit, and partly 
a brown indurated fluid; and this. ſtone. contains in it 
all the ſpecies of the marienglas, To render the ma- 
rienglas fit for uſe, it is ſplit with a thin two-edyed 
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But now the ſkins of 


muth*s bones and horns, as they are called, which are 


neiei and the Baikal lake, where they are called the 
Say anian mountains. e 
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knife ; but care is taken that the lamine be not too Siberia“ 
thin. It is uſed for windows and lanterns all over Si- * 
beria, and indeed in every part of the Ruſſian empire, 
and looks very beautiful; its luſtre and clearneſs ſur- 
fing that ot the fineſt glaſs, to which it is particu- 

N preferable for windows and lanterns of ſhips, as it 
will ſtand the exploſion of cannon. It is found in the 
greateſt plenty near the river Witim.. 3 
Siberia affords magaets of an extraordinary ſize, and Magncs. 
even whole mountains of loadſtone. Pit - coal is alſo 
dug up in che northern parts of this country. The 
kamennoe maſlo, a yellowiſh. kind of alum, unctuous 
and ſmooth to the touch, like tophus, is found in the 
mountains of Kraſnoiarſk, Ural, Altaiſh, Jeniſea, Bai- 
kal, Barguſik, Lena, and ſeveral others in Siberia. J 
In this country are not only a great number of freſh . 
water lakes, but likewiſe ſeveral whoſe waters are ſalt; * 
and theſe reciprocally change their nature; the ſalt ſome- 
times becoming freſh, and the freſh changing into ſaline. 
Some lakes allo dry up, and others appear where none 
were ever ſeen before. The ſalt lake of Yamutha, ia 
the province of Tobolſk, is the moſt remarkable of all, 
for it contains a ſalt as white as ſnow, conſiſting entire- 
ly of cubic cryitals. One finds alſo in Siberia ſaline 
ſprings, ſalt water brooks, and a hill of ſalt. 12 

Siberia affords many other things which deſerve no- Curioſitics. 
tice. That uſeſul root called rhubarb grows in vaſt 
quantities near the city of Selegin{k. The curious ma- 


found along the banks of the Oby, Jeneſei, Lena, and 
Irtiſh, are unqueſtionably. the teeth and bones of ele- 
pbants. But whether theſe elephants teeth and bones 
were conveyed to theſe northern regions by the gene- 
ral deluge, or by any other inundation, and were by 
degrees covered with earth, 1s a point which might lead 
us into long and very fruitleſs diſquiſitioas ; we ſhall 
therefore only obſerve, that ſuch bones have likewiſe 
been found in Ruſſia, and even in ſeveral parts of Ger- 
many. A kind of bones of a ſtill larger ſize than theſe 
have alſo been dug up in Siberia, and ſeem to have be- 
longed to an animal of the ox kind. The horn of the 
whale called narwhal has been found in the earth near 
the rivers Indigirka and Anadir; and the teeth of ano- 
ther ſpecies of whales, called Wolroſs, about Anadirſkoi. 
The latter are larger than the common ſort, which are 
brought from Greenland, Archangel, and Kela. 
The chain of Siberian mountains reaches from that 
of Werchoturie towards the ſouth as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Orienburg, in a continued 
ridge, under the name of the Uralian mountains ; but 
from thence it alters its direction weſtward. Theſe 
mountains are a kind of boundary between Ruſſia Proper 
and Siberia. Another chain of hills divides Siberia 
from the country of the Calmucks and Mongalians.— 
Theſe mountains, between the rivers Irtiſh and Oby, are 
called the Altaic or Golden Mountains, which name 
they aſterwards loſe, particularly between the river Je- 
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(c) The copper mines of Koliwan, ſrom which gold and filver are cxtraſtad,.exo loy, above. has b. 
The ſilver mines of Nertſhinſk, beyond lake Baikal, employ above 1 = „ 
theſe mines, according to Mr Coxe, is not leſs than L. 6y7,182,13 5. 
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The inhabitants of Siberia conſiſt of the Aborigines 
or ancient inhabitants, the Tartars, and Ruſſians. 
Some of theſe nations have no other religion but 
that of nature ; others are Pagans or Mahometans, 
and ſome of them have been converted to Chriſtiani- 
ty, vr rather only baptiſed by the Ruſſian miſſiona- 
ries. | 
SIBTHORPIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of didynamia, and to the order of 
angioſpermia ; and in the natural ſyſtem claſſed with 
thoſe the order of which is doubtful. The calyx is 
ſpreading, and divided into five parts, almoſt to the baſe. 
The corolla is divided into five parts in the ſame man- 
ner, which are rounded, equal, ſpreading, and of the 
length of the calyx. The ſtamina grow in pairs at a 
diſtance from each other. The capſule is compreſſed, 
orbicular, bilocular, the partition being tranſverſe. — 
There are two ſpecies, the europæa and evolvulacea. The 
europæa, or baſtard money-wort, is a native of South 
Britain. The ſtems of it are flender, and creeping. The 
leaves are ſmall, round, and notched. The flowers grow 
under the wings of the leaves, are ſmall, and of a pale 
red colour. It bloſſoms from July to September, and 
is found in Cornwall on the banks of rivulets. 
SIBYLS, in pagan antiquity, certain women ſaid 


to have been endowed with a prophetic ſpirit, and to 


have delivered oracles, ſhowing the fates and revolu- 
tions of kingdoms. Their number is unknown. Plato 
ſpeaks of one, others of two, Pliny of three, Ælian of 
our, and Varro of ten ; an opinion which is univerſally 
adopted by the learned. Theſe ten Sibyls generally re- 
ſided in the following places, Perſia, Libya, Delphi, 
Cume in Italy, Erythrza, Samos, Cumæ in Folia, 
Marpeſſa on the Helleſpont, Ancyra in Phrygia, and 
Tiburtis. The moſt celebrated of the Sibyls is that of 
Cumæ in Italy, whem ſome have called by the different 
names of Amalthza, Demiphile, Herophile, Daphne, 
Manto, Phemonoe, and Deiphobe. It is ſaid, that 
Apollo became enamovured cf her, and that to make her 
ſenſible of his paſſion he offered to give her whatever 
ſhe ſhould aſk, The Sibyl demanded to live as many 
years as ſhe had grains of ſand in her hand, but unfor- 
tunately forgot to aſk for the enjoyment of the health, 
vigour, and bloom, of which ſhe was then in poſſeſſion. 
The god granted her requeſt, but ſhe refuſed to gra- 
tify the paſſion of her lover, though he offered her per- 
petual youth and beauty. Some time after ſhe became 
old and decrepit, her form decayed, melancholy paleneſs 
and haggard looks ſucceeded to bloom and cheerfulneſs. 
She had already lived about 700 years when Eneas 
came to Italy, and, as ſome have imagined, ſhe had three 
centuries more to live before her years were as numerous 
as the grains of ſand which ſhe had in her hand. She 
ve Aneas inſtructions how to find his father in the 
infernal regions, and even conducted him to the en- 
trance of hell. It was uſual for the Sibyl to write her 
Pr on leaves, which the placed at the entrance of 
cave ; and it required particular care in ſuch as con- 


ſulted her to take up theſe leaves before they were diſ- 


perſed by the wind, as their meaning then became in- 
comprebenſible. According to the moſt authentic hiſ- 
torians of the Roman republic, one of the Sibyls came 
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thern part of Calabria. 
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and ſoon after returned, when ſhe had burned three of Sicera 


the volumes. She aſked the ſame price for the remain- 
ing fix books; and when Tarquin refuſed to buy them, 
ſhe burned three more, and ſtill perſiſted in demanding 
the fame ſum of money for the three that were left. — 
This extraordinary behaviour aſtoniſhed Tarquin ; he 
bought the books, and the Sibyl inſtantly vaniſhed, and 
never after appeared to the world. Theſe books were 
preſerved with great care by the monarch, and called 
the Sibyline verſes. A college of prieſts was appointed 
to have the care of them; and ſuch reverence did the 
Romans entertain for theſe prophetic books, that they 
were conſulted with the greateſt ſolemnity, and only 
when the ſtate ſeemed to be in danger. When the ca- 
pitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, the Sibylline 
verſes which were depoſited there periſhed in the con- 
flagration ; and to repair the loſs which the republic 
ſeemed to have ſuſtained, commiſſioners were immediate- 
ly ſent to different parts of Grezce to collect whatever 
verſes could be found of the infpired writings of the Si- 
byls. The fate of theſe Sibylline verſes which were 
collected after the conflagration of the capitol is un- 
known. There are now many Sibylline verſes extant, 
but they are reckoned univerſally ſpurious ; and it is evi- 
dent that they were compoſed in the ſecond century 
by ſome of the followers of Chriſtianity, who wiſhed to 
convince the heathens of their error, by aflifting the 
cauſe of truth with the arms of pious artifice. 
SICERA, a name given to any inebriating liquor by 
the Helleniſtic Jews. St Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians, and who 
therefore ought to know the ſignification and nature of 
e ficera,” aſſure us, that it properly ſignifies palm wine. 
Pliny acknowledges, that the wine of the palm tree was 
very well known through all the eaſt and that it was 
made by taking a buſhel of the dates of the palm tree, 
and throwing them into three gallons of water; then 
fqueezing out the juice, it would intoxicate like wine. 
The wine of the palm tree is white: when it is drunk 
new, it has the taſte of the cocoa, and is ſweet as ho- 
ney. When it is kept longer, it grows ſtrong, and in- 
toxicates. After long keeping, it becomes vinegar. 
SICLLIAN, in muſic, denotes a kind of gay ſprightly 
air, or dance, probably invented in Sicily, ſomewhat of 
the nature of an Engliſh jig ; uſually marked with the 


charadters g. or ny It conſiſts of two ſtrains ; the firſt 


of four, and the fecond of eight, bars or meaſures. 


Sicily. 
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SICLLY, is a large iſland in the Mediterranean Sea, Boundaries 
adjoining to the ſouthern extremity of Italy, and ex- and extent. 


tends from latitude 369 257 to latitude 389 25% and 
from longitude 120 50” to longitude 169 5 eait from 
London. Its greateſt length 210 miles, breadth 133, 
circumference 600; its form triangular, the three an- 

les being the promontories of Pelorum, Pachynum, and 
Ren or as they are now eealled the Faro, Capo 
Paſſaro, and Capo Boco. It is divided from Italy by 
the ſtraits of Meſſina, reaching from the Tower of Fa- 
ro, which is the moſt northerly part of the iſland, 10 
the Caps dell' Armi, or the Cape of Arms, the moſt ſou- 
Theſe ſtraits, by the Latins 
called Fretum Sicu/um, by the Italians 11 Fare di Me/- 


to the palace of Tarquin the Second, with nine volumes, Ana, and by us the Fare of Meffna, are between 12 
| which ſhe offered to ſell for a very high price. The mo- and 15 miles over in the broadeſt places, and in the nar- 


narch diſregarded her, and ſhe immediately diſappeared, 


roweſt about a mile and an half; inſomuch that when 
| Meſſina 


( 


bicily, ; 
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Meſſina was taken by the inians, many of the 
inhabitants are ſaid to have ſaved themſelves by ſwim- 
ming to the oppoſite coaſts of Italy. Hence has ariſen 
an opinion that the iſland of Sicily was originally join- 
ed to the continent, but afterwards ſeparated by an 
earthquake or ſome other natural cauſe. This ſepara- 
Nur. however, is reckoned by the moſt judicious among 
the ancients to be fabulous; and they content them- 
ſelves with ſpeaking of it as a thing ſaid to have hap- 
pened. | 


Anciently this iſland was called Sicania, Sicilia, and 


ring the fa- Trinacria or Triquetra ; the two former, it had from. the 


bulous 
Ages. 


Sicani and Siculi, who peopled a conſiderable part of 


the country 4 the two latter from its triangular figure. 
Its firſt inhabitants, according to the molt reſpectable 
ancient authors, were the Cyclopes and Lz(t:igones, 
who are ſaid to have ſettled in the countries adjoming 
to Mount Etna; but of their origin we know nothing, 
except what is related by the poets. After them came 
the Sicani, who called themſelves the original inhabi- 
tants of the country ; but ſeyeral ancient hiſtorians in- 
form ns that they came from a country in Spain wa- 
tered by the river Siconus. Diodorus, however, is of 
opinion, that the Sicani were the moſt ancient inhabi. 
tants of this iſland. He tells us that they were in pol- 
ſeſſion of the whole, and applied themſelves to cultivate 
and improve the ground in the neighbourhood cf Etna, 
which was the molt fruitful part of the iſland: they 
built ſeveral ſmall towns and villages on the hills to ſe- 


cure themſelves againſt thieves and robbers z and were 


governed, not by one prince, but each city and diſtrict 
by its own king. Thus they lived till Etna began to 
throw out flames, and forced them to retire to the welt. 
ern parts' of the ifland, which they continued to inhabit 
in the time of Thucydides. Some 'Trojans, after the 
deſtruction of their city, landed in the iſland, ſettled 
among the Sicani, and built the cities of Eryx and E- 
geſta, uniting themſelves with them, and taking the ge- 
neral name of Elymi or Elymæi. They were after- 
wards joined by ſome Phocenſes, who ſettled here on 
their return from the ſiege of Troy. 

After the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the whole of Sicily, or ſuch parts 
of it as they choſe to inhabit, they were viſited by the 
Siculi, who were the ancient inhabitants of Auſonia 
properly ſo called ; but being driven out from thence 
by the Opici, they took refuge in the iſland of Sicily. 
Not being contented with the narrow bounds allowed 
them by the Sicani, they began to encroach upon their 
neighbours ; upon which a war enſuing, the Sicani were 


utterly defeated, and confined to a corner of the iſland, 


the name of which was now changed from Sicania into 
that of Sicilia. | 

About 300 years after the arrival of the Siculi, the 
illand firſt began to be known to the Greeks, who-eſta- 
bliſhed various colonies, and built many cities in diffe- 


rent parts of the iſland ; and it is only from the time 


of their arrival that we have any hiſtory of the iſland. 
The firſt of the Greeks that came into Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Eubœa, under the conduct of Thucles, 
who built Naxus, and a famous altar of Apollo, which, 
as Thucydides tells us, was ſtill ſtanding in his time 
without the city. The year after, which was, accord- 
ing to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, the third of the 17th 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian, one of the Hera- 
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clidz, laid the foundations of | 
after, a new colony of Chalcidians founded Leontini 
and Catana, after having driven out the Siculi, who in- 


habited that tract. About the ſame time Lamis, With 


a colony from Megara, a city of Achaiaꝭ ſettled on the 
river Pantacius, at à place called Treulum, Where bis 
adventurers lived ſome time in common with the Chal- 
cidians of Leontini ; but, being driven fram thence by 
the Leontines, he built the city of Thapſijs, where he 
died. Upon his death, the colony left IHapſus; and 
under the conduct of Hyblon king of the Stculi, found - 
ed Megara Hyblza, where they reſided 245 years, till 
they were driven out by Gelon tyrant of Syracuſe. Du- 
ring their abode at Megara, they ſent one Pamilus, who 
was come from Megara in Achaia, their original city, 
to build Selinus. is city was founded about 100 


years aſter the foundation of Megara. Antiphemus 


and Entimus, the former a Rhodian, the other a Cre- 
tan, led each a colony of their countrymen, and jointly 
built the city of Gela on a river of the ſame name, eſta- 
bliſhing in their new ſettlement the Doric cuſtoms, 
about 45 years after the founding of Syracuſe. The 
inhabitants of Gela founded Arigentum' 108 years af- 
ter their arrival in Sicily, and introduced the ſame cuſ- 
toms there. A few years after, Zancle was built by 


the pirates of Came in Italy; but chiefly peopled by 


the Chalcidians, Samians, and Ionians, who choſe rather 
to ſeek new ſettlements than live under the Perſian 
yoke. Some time after, Anaxales, tyrunt of Rhegium, 


drove out the ancient proprietors; and, dividing his 


lands amongſt his followers, called the city Maſana or 
Maſſene, which was the name of his native city in Pelo- 
neſus. The city of Himera was founded by the 
ancleans under the direction of Euclides, Simus, and 
Sacon/;z but peopled by the Chalcidians and ſome Syra- 
une exiles, who had been driven out by the contrary 
Action. 
The Syracuſans built Acrz, Chaſmenæ, and Cama- 
rina; the firſt 70 years, the ſecond go, and the third 


135, after the foundation of their own city. This is 


the account which Thucydides, a moſt judicious and 
exact writer, gives us of the various nations, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians, who ſettled in Sicily. Strabo 
counts among the ancient inhabitants of Sicily the IAor- 
getes, who being driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians, 
ſettled in that part of the iſland where the ancient city 
of Morgantium ſtood. The Campani, who afſumed the 
name of Mamertini, that is, invincible warriors, and the 

arthaginians, who ſettled very early in Sicily, ought 
ikewiſe to be counted among the ancient inhabitants of 


the ifland. 


Before this period the hiſtory. of Sicily is blended 
with fables like the early hiſtory of almoſt every other 
country. After the ſettlement of the' Greeks in the 
iſland, its various revolutions have been traced from 
t eir ſeveral ſources by many writers; but by none with 
greater accuracy than Mr Swinburne. From his ac- 
count of his Travels in the Two Sicilies, we have there- 
fore taken the following conciſe hiſtory of this king- 
dom, which will at once gratify ſuch of our readers as 
intereſt themſelves in the fate of a generous people 
who long ſtruggled. in vain for freedom; and at the 
ſame time afford them a ſpecimen of the entertainment 
oy receive from the very elegant work of the 
aut 2 ; f | a | 4 
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Sicily. _ „ Atiſtoeracy prevailed at firſt in the Greek ſettle- 
> ments; but ſoon made way for tyranny ; which in its 
burne's turn was expelled by democracy. One of the earlieſt 
Travels in deſtroyers of common liberty was Phalaris of Agrigen- 
the Two tum, who teigned:6oo years before Chriſt : his example 
nw . Was:contagious ; a legion of tyrants {prang up, and not 
2 n commonwealth in che iſland eſcaped the laſh of an 
3 uſurper, Syracuſe was moſt oppreſſed and torn to 


pieces by diſſention; as its wealth and preponderance 


the combined teſtimony of hiſtorians to enforce our be · 
lief of its wonderful proſperity, and the no leſs extraor- 
dinary tyranny of ſome of its ſovereigns. Theſe Gre- 
cian colonies attained to. ſuch: excellence in arts and 
ſciences as emboldened them frequently to vie with the 
learned and ingenious'in the mother country; nay, often 
enabled them to bear away the palm of victory: there 
needs no, ſtronger proof of their literary merits than a 
bare tecital, of the names of Archimedes, 'Theocritus 
Gorgias, and Charondas. | . 

% But the Sicilian Greeks were not deſtined to en- 
joy the ſweets of their ſituation without moleſtation. 
* ſoon after their arrival, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring coaſt of Africa began to aſpire to a ſhare 
of Sicily. Carthage ſent large bodies of forces at diſ- 
ferent times to eſtabliſh their power in the iſland, and 
about 800 years before the Chriſtian era had made 
themſelves. maſters of all the weſtern parts of it. The 
Siculi retained. poſſeſſion of the midland country, and 


it. 


che ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts were inhabited by the 


Greeks. __ 10 r. 
« About that time Gelo was choſen prince of Syra- 
cuſe on account of his virtues, which grew ſtill more 
conſpicuous: after his exaltation : had the example he 
ſet been followed by his ſucceſſors, the. advan of 
freedom would never have been known or wiſhed for by 
the Syracuſaus. The Carthaginians found in him a vi- 
gorous opponent. to their. project of enſlaving Sicily, a 
project invariably purſued but never accompliſhed. 
Hiro ſucceeded his brother Gelo, and, contrary 
to the uſual progreſſion, began his reign by a diſplay 
of bad qualities. Senſible of his error, and improved 
by experience, he aſterwards adopted more equitable 
meaſures. At his death the Syracuſans threw off the 
yoke, and for ſixty years revelled in all che joys of 
freedom. 'Their peace-was, however, diſturbed by the 
Athenians and the Carthaginians... The latter plunder- 
ed Agrigentum, and threatened ruin to the reſt of the 
Grecian itates; but à treaty of peace-averted that ſtorm. 
The Athenians, under pretence of iupporting their al- 
lies the people of Segeſta, but in reality trom à thirlt 
of dominion, invelted Syracuſe with a formidable land 
and naval .armament under the command of Nicias; in 
conſequence of a rath indigeſted plan, ill conducted at- 


tacks, and inadequate ſupplies, their whole hoſt was cut 


to pieces or led away into captivi xy 

% gyracuſe had ſcarce time to breathe after her vic- 
tory ere inteſtine wars broke out, and raĩiſed Dionyſius 
to ſupreme command. Avarice, deſpotiſm, and cruel- 
ty, marked every day of his reign; but his military en- 
terpriſes were crowned with conſtant ſueceſs. He died 
in peace, and bequeathed a powerful ſovereignty to a 
ſon of his name tainted wih the ſame and worſe vices, 
but not endowed with equal capacity and martial abili- 

Vor. XVII. 
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ty; in ſuch hands the rod of tyranny ceafed to be ſur- Sidix. 
midable, and the tyrant was driven out of Sicily by the 
patriotic party; but matters were not ſufficiently ſet- 
tled for popular government, and Dionyſius reſumed 
the ſceptre for a while, till Timoleon forced him into 
perpetual exile.” h 

Liberty ſeemed now to be eſtabliſhed on a permanent 
baſis ; but in Syracaſe ſuch proſpects always proved il- 
luſory. Agathocles, a tyrant more inhuman than any 
preceding uſurper, ſeized the throne, and deluged the 
country with blood. He was involved in a perilous 


8 
Agathocles 
the tyrant, 


"conteſt with the Carthaginians, who obtained many ad- 


vantages over him, drove his troops from port to port, 
aud at laſt blocked up his capital. In this deſperate 


fituation, when all foreign helps were precluded, and 
hardly a reſource remained at home, the 


enins of A- 
gathocles compaſſed his deliverance by a plan that was 
unitated among the ancients by Hannibal, and amon 
the moderns by the famous Cortes. He embarked with 
the flower of his army ; forced his way through innu- 
merable obſtacles ; landed in Africa ; and, having burnt 
his fleet, routed the Carthaginians in a pitched battle, 
and laid their territory waſte. Carthage ſeemed to be 
on the brink of ruin, and that hour might have mark- 
ed her downfal had the Sicilian hoſt been compoſed of 
patriotic ſoidiers, and not of ungovernable aſſaſſins ; diſ- 
cord-pervaded the victorious camp, murder and riot en- 
fed ; and the tyrant, after beholding his children and 
friends butchered before his face, eſcaped to Sicily, to 
meet a death as tragical as his crimes deſerved. Wo 9 
Anarchy now raged throughout the iſland, and eve - Pyrrkus 
ry faction was reduced to the neceſſity of calling in the king of 
aſſiſtance of foreign powers; among whom Pyrrhus king EI rus de- 
of Epirus took the lead, and reduced all parties to ſome cin the 
degree of order and obedience. But ambition ſoon — 
prompted him to invade thoſe rights which he came to 
defend ; he caſt off the maſk, and made Sicily feel un- 
der his ſway as heavy a hand as that of its former op- 
preſſors ; but the Sicilians ſoon aſſumed courage and 
ſtrength enough to drive him out of the iſland. | 

About this period the Mamertini, whom Mr Swin- The 112. 
burne indigvantly ſtyles a crew of miſcrearts, ſurpriſed mertiai 
Meſlina, and, after a general maſſacre of the citizens, ſurpriſe 
eſtabliſhed a republican from of government. Their com- Mcflinz, 
monwealth became fo troubleſome a neighbour to the ad are 
Greeks, that Hiero II. who had been raiſed to the nes by 
chief command at Syracuſe in conſideration of his ſupe- mans. 
rior wiſdom and warlike talents, found himſelf neceſſita- 
ted to form a league with Carthage, in order to deſtroy 
this neſt of villains, In their diſtreſs the Mamertini 
implored the aſſiſtance of Rome, though the ſenate had 
recently puniſhed with exemplary ſeverity one of 
their own legions for a ſimilar outrage committed ar 
Rhegium. The virtue of the Romans gave way to the 
temptation, and the deſire of extending their empire be- 
yond the limits of Italy, caſt a veil over every odious 
circumitance attending this allianc = A Roman army 
crofſed the Faro, relieved Meflina, defeated the Car- 
bow and humbled Hiero into an ally of the re- 
public. WISY 

Thus began the firſt. Punic war, which was carried ks 
on for many years in Sicily with various ſucceſs. Ihe givesriſe to 
genius of Hamilcar Barcas ſupported the African cauf. the firk 
under numberleſs diſappointments, and the repeated Punic war. 
overthrows of his colleagues 55 at laſt, finding his exer- 
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ov. 

Sify. tions ineffetaa), he adviſed the 8 rulers to 
—7. purchaſe peace at the price of Sicily, Buck a trraty 
"The ſecond was not likely to be. obſerved longer than wan of 


Punic war ſtrength {hould curb the animoſity of the vanquiched 


raiſed by 


Hannibal. Pf when their vigour was recruited, Hannibal fon 


of Hamilcar eaſily perſuaded them to reſume the con- 
reſt, and for 16 years waged war in the heart of the 
Roman territories. Meanwhile Hiero conducted him - 
ſelf with ſo much prudence, that he retained the friend · 
ſhip of both parties, and preſerved his portion of Sicily 
in perfect tranquillity, He died in extreme old age, 
beloved and reſpected both at h»me and abroad. 

His grandſon Hieronymus, forſaking this happy line 
of politics, and contracting an alliance with Cartha e, fell 
an early victim to the troubles which his own folly had 
excited. Once more, and for the laſt time, the Syracu- 
ſans. found themſelves in poſſeſſion of their indepen- 
dence: but the times were no longer ſuited to ſuch a tyſ- 
tem; diſſenſions gained head, and diſtracted the public 
councils. Carthage could not ſupport them, or pre- 
vent Marcellus from undertaking the ſiege of Syracuſe, 
immortalized by the mechanical efforts of Archimedes, 

1 and the immenſity of the plunder. See SyracusE. 

Sicily con- The Sicilians after this relinquiſhed all martial ideas 
quered by and during a long ſeries of generations turned their at- 
2 tention ſolely to the arts 47 peace and the labours of 
afterwards Agriculture. Their position in the centre of the Ro- 
by the Nor- man empire preſerved them both from civil and foreign 
mant foes, except in two inſtances of a ſervile war. Iheira- 
pacity of their governors was a more conſtant and in- 
ſupportable evil, In this ſtate of apathy and opulence 
Sicily remained down to the 7th century of our era, 
when the Saracens began to diſturb its tranquillity, 
The barbarous nations of the north had before invaded 
and ravaged'its coaſts, but had not long kept poſſeſ- 
ſion. The Saracens were more fortunate. In 827 
they availed themſelves of quarrels among the Sicilians 
to ſubdue the country. Palermo was choſen for their 
capital, and. the ſtandard of Mahomet triumphed about 
200 years. In 1038 George Maniaces was ſent by the 
Greek emperor with a great army to attack Sicily. 
He made good his landing, and puſhed his conqueſts 
with vigour : his ſucceſs aroſe from the valour of fome 
Norman troops, which were at that time unemployed 
and ready to ſell their ſervices to the beſt bidder. Ma- 
niaces repaid them with ingratitude ; and by his abſurd 
conduct gave the Muſſulmen time to breathe, and the 
Normans a pretext and opportunity of invading the 
Imperial dominions in Italy. Robert and Roger of 
Hauteville afterwards conquered Sicily on their own ac- 
count, not as mercenaries ; for having ſubſtantially ſet- 
tled their power on the continent, they turned their 
arms againſt this iſland in obedience to the dictates of 
zeal and ambition. After ten years ſtruggle, the Sa- 
racens yielded up the rich prize, and Robert ceded it 
to his brother Roger, who aſſumed the tithe of Great 
Earl of Sicily, ruled the ſtate with wiſdom, and ranks 
deſervedly among the greateſt characters in hiſtory. He 
raiſed himſelt from the humble ſtation of a poor young- 
er ſon of a private gentleman, to the exalted dignity of 
a powerful monarch, by the ſole force of his own ge- 
nius and courage; he governed a nation of ſtrangers 
with vigour and juſtice, and tranſmitted his poſſeſhons 
undiſputed to his poſterity. Such an aſſemblage of 
great qualities is well intitled to our admiration,  * 
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He was ſucceeded by his ſon gimon, whoſe reign was 


vas 14 
ſhort, and made way for à ſecond don called Roger. In —.— 
1127 this prince joined to his Sicilian poſſeſions the Under the 
whole inheritance of Robert Guiſcard (ſee Narrzs, dominion 
ne 23. ), and aſſumed the regal ſtyle, "The greateſt of diffe- 

art of his reigu was taken up in quelling re volts in Ita- rent mo- 
y, but Sicily enjoyed profound peace, Ia 1154 his — 
ſon William aſcended the throne, and paſſed his life in 
war and confuſion. William II. ſucceeded his father, 
and died without iſſue. Tancred, though baſely born, 
was elected his ſucceſſor, and aſter him his ſon Wil- 
liam III. who was vanquiſhed by Henry of Swabia. 
During the troubles that agitated the reign of his ſon 
the emperor Frederic, peace appears to have been the 
lot of Sicily. A ſhort lived ſedition, and a. revolt of 
the Saracens, are the only commotions of which we 
read. For greater ſecurity, the Saracens were remaved 
to Puglia 400 years after the conqueſt of Sicily by their 
anceſtors, Under Conrad and Manfred S-cily remained 
quiet; and from that time the hiſtory of Sicily is rela- 
ted under the article Narues, n“ 26, &c. | : a 
At the deach of Charles II. of Spain, his ſpoils, be 1, a legt 
came an object of furious contention ;; and at the peacc conquered 
of Utrecht, Sicily was ceded to Victor duke of Savoy, by the Spa- 
who, not many years after, was forced by the emperor 212d. 
Charles VI. to relinquiſh that fine iſland, and take Sar- 
dinia as an equivalent.” But as the Spaniards had no 
concern in theſe bargains, they made a ſudden attempt 
to recover Sicily, in which they failed through the vi- 
gilance of the Engliſh admiral Byng. He deſtroyed 
their fleet in 1918, and compelled SS to drop their 
ſcheme for a time. In 1734 the Spaniſh court reſumed 
their deſign with ſucceſs. The infant Don Carlos drove 
the Germans out, and was crowned king of the two Si- 
cilies at Palermo. When he paſſed into Spain to take 
poſſeſſion of that crown, he transferred the Sicilian dia- 
dem to his ſon Ferdinand III. of Sicily and IV. of Na- 
ples, and it has ever fince-remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the ſame family. £1 I 
Sicily is ſeparated, as we have already obſerved, from 1 of 
Italy by a narrow (trait called the Faro of Mena. This the Straits 
ſtrait is ſtill remarkable for the rapidity of its currents of Mcflina, 
and the irregular ebbing and flowing of the ſea, which 
ſometimes ruſhes in with ſuch violence as to endanger 
ſhips riding at anchor. Anciently it was much more 
remarkable for Scylla and Charybdis, the one a rock, 
and the other a whirlpool, between which it was very 
dangerous to ſteer, and concerning which ſo many fables 
have been related hy theiancients. Scylla is a rock on 
the Italian fide, oppoſite to Cape Pylores, which runs 
out into the ſea on the Sicilian fide. Mr Brydone in- 
forms us, that the navigation of the ſtraits is not even 
yet performed without danger. He informs us, that 
the noiſe of the current which ſets through the (traits 
may be heard for ſeveral miles, like the roaring of ſome 
large impetuous river confined between narrow banks. 
In many places the water roſe into whirlpools and ed- 
dies, which are dangerous to ſhipping. The current ſet 
exactly for the rock of Scylla, and would certainly have 
carried any thing thrown into it againſt that point. 


Our author, however, is by no means of opinion that 


the ſtrait is ſo dangerous as the ancients have repreſent- 


ed it; though he thinks that the ſtrait is now probably 


much wider than formerly, which may have diminiſhed 
the danger. See SCYLLA. There are many ſmall rocks, 
| which 
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pots as howling round Scylla. The rock is near 
200 feet high, and has a kind of caſtle or fort built on 
its ſummit with a town called Scylla or Sciglio, contain- 


810 
which fliow their heads near the baſe of the large ones. 
Theſe ate probably the dogs deſcribed by the ancient 


ing 300 or 400 inhabitants on its ſouth fide, which 
gives the title of prince to a Calabteſe family. 

Charybdis is now ſo much diminiſhed, that it ſeems 
almoſt reduced to nothing in compariſon of what it was, 
though even yet it is not to be paſſed without danger. 
Sce Crartrvpnis. 

In the ſtraits, Mr Brydone informs us, a moſt ſurpri- 
fing phenomenon is to be obſerved. In the heat of ſum- 
mer, after the ſea and air have been much agitated, 
there appears in the heavens over the (traits a great va- 
riety of {ingular forms, ſome at reſt and others moving 
with great velocity. Theſe forms, in proportion as the 
light increaſes, ſeem to become more aerial, till at laſt, 
ſome time before ſun · riſe, they totally diſappear. The 
Sicilians repreſent this as the moſt beautiful ſight in 
nature. Leonti, one of their beſt and lateſt writers, 
ſays, that the heavens appearcrowded with a variety of 


ohſects, ſuch as palaces, woods, gardens, &c. beſides 
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the figures of men and other animals that appear in mo- 


tion among them. Some treatiſes have been written 
concerning this phenomenon ; but nothing ſatis factory 
has been —— cor cerning its cauſe. 
Though Sicily lies in a warm climate, the air is 
healthful, being refreſhed with ſca-breezes on every ſide. 
It has at all times been remarkably fertile; but the era 
of its greateſt proſperity was from the ſiege of Syracuſe 
by the Athenians to the Carthaginian conqueſts. Then 
and long after it ſupplied with grain in years of ſcar- 
city all the countries upon the Mediterranean except 
Egypt and the coaſts of Aſia, and Rome and Carthage 
continually. Even now, under all the impediments of 
ſuperſtition and bad government, its productions are, 
in quantity and quality, the beſt in Europe. Of the 
vegetable are grain, wines, oil, fruits, tobacco, mulber- 


ry trees for the ſilkworm, cotton, medicinal roots, and 


Rivers and 
mountains. 


= 


ſugar canes. The laſt of theſe flouriſh near Avola and 
Merilli. They are of an inferior quality to thoſe of 
the Weſt Indies, but their ſugar is ſweeter than any 
other. The animal production is ſimliar to that of 
Italy, but the horned cattle are a ſmaller breed. The 
coalts abound with fiſh, particularly with tunney and 


anchovies ; the export of which forms a very lucrative 
branch of commerce. There are mines of ſilver, copper, 
and lead, bat none are worked. Near Palma are beds 


of the beſt ſulphur: at the mouth of the river Giaretta 
is found x yellow amber, preferable to that of the Bal- 
tic; and in every part of the iſland quarries of marbles, 
that have furniſhed materialsfor all the noble edifices of 
Sicily. The moſt beautiful are in the neighbourhood of 


Palermo, particularly the yellow, and thoſe that reſemble 


the verdeautique, porphyry, and lapis lazuli. The popu- 


lation of the iſland amounts to 1,300,0c0 ſouls ; not as 


much again as the ſingle city of Syracuſe formerly con- 
rained. | . | 

Here are ſeveral rivers and good ſprings; but few of 
the rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort courſe, and 
deſcending precipitately from the mountains, The chief 
are the Cantera, the Jarretta, and the Salſo z of which 
the two former run from weſt to eaſt, and the third 
from north to ſoutn. „ e 
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Of the mountains ia this iſland the moſt noted is 


Mount Etna, now called Mont: Gilells or Mongite'ls, a 


volcano whoſe eruptions have often 


proved fatal to the 
neighbouring country. See ET NA. | 


ere the Sicilians a cultivated people, among whom Conſtitu- 
thoſe arts were encouraged which not only promote tion and ge- 
the wealth and comfort of a nation, but alſo exerciſe the ment. 
nobler faculties and extend the views of mankind, the Munter 
circumſtances of their government are ſuch, that it Mcmors 
might gradually be improved into a free conſtitution : relative to 
of Naples 


The mo and Sicilys 


but to this, the ignorance, ſuperſtition, and poverty, 
the people ſeem to be invincible obſtacles. 
narchical power in Sicily is far from being abſolute ; 
and the parliament claims a ſhare of public authority 
independently of the will of the king, deduced from 2 
compact made between Roger and b. Norman barons 
after the expulſion of the Saracens. This claim is de- 
nied by the king, who wiſhes the nobles to conſider 
their privileges as derived ſolely from his favour. Hence 
the government is in a ſituation which greatly reſembles 
that of England and the other kingdoms of Europe in 
the feudal times; there are continual jealouſies and op- 
politions between the king and the barons, of whick an 
enlightened people might eaſily take advantage, and ob- 
tain that ſhare in the conſtitution which might ſecure 
them from future oppreſſion. In theſe diſputes, the 
king has the advantage at leaſt of power if not of right ; 
and ſeveral works, in which the claims of the Sicitian 
barons have been aſſerted, were publicly burned a few 
years ago. 

As the ſovereign holds his court at Naples, Sicily i: 
governed by a viceroy, who is appointed only for three 
years, though at the end of that term his commiſſion is 
ſometimes renewed. He lives in great ftate, and, as 
the repreſentative of the king, his power is very conſi- 
derable. He preſides in all the courts and departments 
of government, and is commander in chief of all the 
forces: he calls or diſſolves the parliament when he 
pleaſes; and by him all orders, laws, and ſentences, mult 
be ſigned: but his office is far from being defirable, as 
it generally renders him the object either of the jealouſy 
of the court of Naples, or of the hatred of the Sici- 

ns. 

The parliament conſiſts of the nobles, the biſhops, 
and abbots, and the repreſentatives of 43 cities, which 
are immediately ſubje to the crown. Thoſe cities 
which are ſubject to any of the nobles ſend no members 
to the parliament; in theſe the king has not much au- 
thority, and derives little advantage from them. Ac- 
cording to the laws, the parliament ought to be aſſem- 
bled at the end of every three years: but the govern- 
ment pays little attention to this rule. The common 
people are in general very much attached to the nobles, 
and are inclined to take their part in all their differen- 


ces with the court: but che magiſtrates and principal in- 


habitants of the cities which belong to theſe feudal 
lords, wiſh to get rid of their authority, and imagine 
that they ſhould be leſs oppreſſed, if immediately ſub- 
ject to the king : theſe inclinations are not diſagreeable 


to the court, and are encouraged by moſt of the law. 
vers, who are of great ſervice to governmen in conteſt- 


ing the privileges of the nobles. Many of thefe priv! 
leges are now abridged ; and the power of the barons, 


with reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice in their do- 


mains, was very properly limited by the viceroy Ca- 
3$M2 race ioli, 


Ficily, 


ao — nobleman 2 beneficial to Sicily, as he, in a 
Inquuition. meaſure, cleared £ 
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raccioli, in the year 1785. The government of this 
eat 
e iſland of the banditti chat uſed to 
ö ſeveral excellent regulations for the 
eſtabliſhment of ſocial order and perſonal ſecurity. He 
deſerves the thanks of every well-wiſher to man kind for 
having aboliſhed the court of inquiſition, which had 
been eſtabliſhed in this country by Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, and made dependent on the authority of the 
grand inquiſitor of Spain. Its laſt auto da ſe was held 
in the year 1724, when two perſons were burned. At 
length Charles III. rendered it independent of the Spa- 
niſh inquiſitor, and abridged its power, by forbidding it 
to make uſe of the torture, and to inflict public puniſh- 
ments. The Marcheſe Squillace, and his ſucceſſor the 
Marcheſe Tanucci, were both enemies to the hierarchy ; 
and, during their viceroyalties, took care to appoint ſen- 
ſible and liberal men to the office of inquiſitor: the laſt 
of whom was Ventimiglia, a man of a moſt humane and 
amiable character, who heartily wiſhed for the abolition 
of this diabolical court, and readily contributed toward 
it. While he held the office of inquifitor, he always 
endeayoured to procure the acquittal of the accuſed; and 
when he could ſucceed no other way, would pretend ſome 
informality in the trial. The total annihilation af this 
inſtrument of the worſt of tyranny was reſerved for Ca- 
raccioli, A prieſt being accuſed to the inquiſition, was 
dragged out of his houſe and thrown into the dangeon. 
He was condemned; but, on account of informality, and 
a violation of juſtice in the trial, he appealed to the 
viceroy, who appointed a. committee of juriſts to exa- 
mine the proceſs. The inquiſitor refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the authority of this commiſſion ; pretending that 
to expoſe the ſecrets of the holy office, and to ſubmit 
its deciſions to the examination of lay judges, would be 
ſo inconſiſtent with his duty, that he would ſee the in- 
quiſition aboliſhed rather than conſent to it. Caraccioli 
took him at his word, and procured a royal mandate 
by which the holy office was at once annihilated, He 
aſſembled all the nobility, judges, and bilhops, on the 
27th of March 1782, in the palace of the inquiſition, 
and commanded the king's order to be read; after 
which he took poſſeſſion of the archives, and cauſed all 
the priſons to be ſet open: in theſe were at that time 
only two priſoners, who had been condemned to per- 
petual confinement for witehcraft. The papers rela- 
ting to the finances were preſerved ; but all the reſt were 
publicly burned. The poſſeſſions of the holy office were 
aſſigned to the uſe of churches and charitable inſtitu- 
tions: but the officers then belonging to it retained 
their ſalaries during their lives. The palace itſelf is 
converted into a cuſtomhouſe, and the place where he- 
retics were formerly roaſted alive for the honour of the 
Catholic faith, is now changed into a public garden. 
The cognizance of offences againſt orthodoxy is com- 
mitted to the biſhops: but they cannot cite any one to 
appear before them without permiſſion from the vice- 
roy; neither can they confine any perſon to a ſolitary 
priſon, nor deny him the privilege of writing to his 
friends, and converſing freely with his advocate, The 
nobility are ſo numerous in this ifland, that Labat fays 
it is paved with noblemen. The general aſſembly of 
parliament is. compoſed of 66 archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 


infeſt it, and ma 


bots, and priors, which form the Bracchio eceleſiaſtieo. 
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bats, in all of which he came off conqueror, 
under nine generals, all of whom triumphed by his 
means. Io theſe battles he received 45 wounds in the 
fore-part of his body, and not one in his back, The 


ſenate made him great preſents, and he was honoured 
with the name vf the Roman Achilles. 


capſules ; the reſt are multicapfular. 


tives of warm climates ; and moſt of them are ſound in 
the Eaſt or Welt Indies. 
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Tifty-eight pritices, 2) dubes, 3 marquiſſes, 2y counts, 


1: viſcount, and 79 barons, form the militaire ; and the 
demaniale conſiſts of 43 - repreſentatives; of free towns. 
Out of each bracchio four deputies are choſen to con- 
duct public buſineſs. But the. viceroy, the prince of 
Butera, and the pretor of Palermo, are always the three 
firſt.  N. B. There are many titled perſons that have 
no ſeat in the aſſembly, viz. 62 princes, 55 dukes, 87 
marquiſſes, 1 count, and 282 other feudatories, There 
are three archbiſhoprics and ſeven. biſhopries ; and the 
iſland, ever ſince it was conquered by the Saracens, has 
been divided into three parts or yalleys; namely, the 


Val di Demone, Val di Noto, and Vu di Mazzara, F 
SICINNIUS (Dentatus), a tribune of the people, 


lived a little after the expulſion of the kings from Rome. 


He was in 120 battles and ſkirmiſhes, beſides 1 7 com- 
le ſerved 


SICYOS, in. botany : A genus of plants belonging 


to the claſs of moncecia, and to the order of ſyngeneſia ; 
and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the 34th or- 
der, Cucurbitaces. The male flowers have their calyx 


quinquedentated, their corolla quinquepartite, and there 


are three filaments. The female flowers have their calyx 
and corolla ſimilar; but their ſtyle is trifid, and their 
drupa monoſpermous. There are three ſpecies, the angu- 
lata, laciniata, and garcini, which are all foreign plants. 


SIDA, Yellow or Indian Mattow, in botany: A 


genus of plants belonging to the claſs of monadelphia, 


and to the order of polyandria; and in the natural ſyſ- 
tem ranging under the 37th order, Columnifere. The 
calyx is ſimple and angulated ; the ſtyle is divided into 
many parts; there are ſeveral capſules, each containin 

one ſeed, There are 27 ſpecies. 1. The Spinoſa ; 
2. Anguſtifolia; 3. Alba; 4. Rhombifolia ; 5. Almi- 


folia 3 6. Ciliaris; 7. Retuſa; 8. Triquetra; 9. Jamai- 


cenſis 3 10. Carpinifolia; 11. Viſcoſa ; 12. Cordifolia ; 
13. Umbellatæ; 14, Paniculata; 15. Atroſanguinea 
16. Periplocifolia; 17. Urens; 18. Arborea; 19. Oc- 
cidentalis; 20. Americana; 21, Abutilon ; 22. Mau- 
ritiana; 23. Aſiatica; 24. Indica; 25. Criſpa; 26. 
Criſtata; 27. Ternata. The firſt 18 ſpecies have 15 
They are all na- 


The Chineſe make cords of the ſida abutilon. This 
plant loves water, and may be advantageouſly planted 


in marſhes and ditches, where nothing elſe will grow. 


From experiments made by the Abbe Cavanilles, a Spa- 


niard, which are inſerted in the Mem. de] Acad. Royale, 


it appears that the plants ſucceed heſt when ſown in 
May, and they arrive at 
a half. 


perfection in three months and 
The maceration of the ſmaller ſtalks is finiſhed 
in about 15 days; of the larger in a month. The 
ſtrength and goodneſs of the thread appeared to be in 
proportion to the perfection of the vegetation, and to 


the diſtance the plant was kept at from other plants. 


The fibres lie in ſtrata, of which there are ſometimes. 
ſix : they are not quite ſtraight, but preſerye an undula- 
ting direction, ſo as to form a network in their natu- 
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Seip The barſhnefs is owing to a greeniſh gluten 
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poſitions,” Their ſmell reſembles that of hemp ; the 
es are whiter, but more dry and harſh than thoſe of 


which connects the fibres; and the white colour muſt 


of thread leſs ſupple: when of its natural hue, it is very 
ſoft and flexible. This deſcription belongs chiefly to 
the ſida ; but it will alſo apply to the malva criſpa, Pe- 
ruviana, and Mauritiana. The malva criſpa gave, how- 
ever, the greateſt quantity of fibres, and its gluten was 
molt copious. The fibres of the ſida abutilon, and the 
malva criſpa, are the longeſt and the ſtrongeſt ; thoſe of 
the Peruviana and Mauritiana are the ſhorteſt and weak- 
eſt. ' The fibres of thoſe plants which had loſt their 
leaves are leſs ſtrong, though of equal length with thoſe 
which had preſerved them. . heed; 
S81DDEE, or Sever : an Arabic title, by which 
the Abyſimians or Habaſhys are always diſtinguiſhed in 
the courts of Hindoſtan ; where, being in great repute 
for firmneſs and fidelity, they are generally employed as 
commanders of forts vr in poſts 5 great traſt. 
SIDEREAL yzas, See Asrrononr-Index. 

-SIDERTA, in natural hiſtory; the name of a genus 
of cryſtals; uſed to expreſs thoſe altered in their figure 
by particles of iron. "Theſe are of a rhomboidal figure, 
and compoſed only of ſix planes. Of this genus there 
are four known ſpecies. I. A colourſeſs, pellucid, and 
thin one; found in conſiderable quantities among the 
iron ores of the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and 
in ſeveral other places. 2. A dull, thick, and brown 
one ; not uncommon in the ſame places with the for- 
mer, And, 3. A black and a very lofſy kind, a foſſil of 
great beauty; found in the ſame fide with the others, 
as alſo in Leiceſterſhire and Suſſex. 

- SIDERITE, a ſubſtance diſcovered by Mr Meyer, 
and by him ſuppoſed to be a new metal; but Meſſrs 
Bergman and Kirwan have diſcovered that it is nothing 
elſe than a natural combination of the phoſphoric acid 
with iron. Mr Klaproth of Berlin alſo came to the 
ſame concluſion, without any communication with Mr 
Meyer. It is extremely difficult to ſeparate this acid 
from the metal ; however, he found the artificial com- 
pound of phoſphoric acid and iron to agree in its pro- 
perties with the calx ſideri alba obtained by Bergman 
and Meyer from the cold-ſhort iron extracted ſrom the 

wampy or marſhy ores. The diſcovery of this ſub- 

| ſtance, however, may be accounted an important affair 
in chemiſtry, as we are thus furniſhed with an immenſe 
quantity of phoſphoric acid, which might be applicd to 
uſeful purpoſes if it could be ſeparated from the me- 

] 


al. 
_ ©SIDERITTIS, Izonworr, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the claſs of didynamia, and to the 
order of e UA ; and in the natural ſyſtem ran- 
ging under the 42d order, Verticillate. The ſtamina are 
within the tube of the corolla. There are two ſtigmas, 
one of which is cylmdrical and concave; the other, which 
is lower, is membranous, ſhorter, and ſheathing the other. 
The ſpecies are 13. 1. The Canarienſis, or Canary 
ironwort, which is a native of Madeira and the Canary 
iſlands; 2. The Candicans, which is alſo a native of 
Madeira; 3. The Syriaca, a native of the Levant; 4. 
The Perfoliata, a native of the Levant ; 5. The Mon- 
tana, a native of Italy and Auſtria ; 6. The Elegans ; 
7. The Romana, a native of Italy; 8. The Incana, a 
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native of Spain ; 9. The Hyſſopiſolio, a native ot Italy fiderozys 


and the Pyrenees ; 10. The Scordioides, a native of the 
ſouth of France; 1t. The Hirſuta, which is indige- 
nous in the ſouth of Europe; 12. The Ciliata ; 13. 
The Lanata. 

SIDEROXYLON, Izox-woop, in botany ; A ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the claſs cf pentandria, and 
to the order of monogynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem 
ranging under the 43d order, Dumoſe. The corolla is 
cut into 10 parts, the laſciniz or ſegments being incur- 
vatcd alternately ; the ſtigma is ſimple ; the berry con- 
tains five ſeeds. There are ten ſpecies: 1. Mite; 
2. Inerme, ſmooth iron-wood ; 3. Melanophleum, laurel- 
leaved iron-waod ; 4. Fœtidiſſimum; 5. Cymoſum 
both natives of the Cape of Good Hope; 6. Sericeum, 
ſilky iron-wood, a native of New South Wales; 7. Te- 
nax, ſilvery- lea ved iron - wood, a native of Carolina; 8. 
Lycioides, willow-leaved iron-wood, a native of North 
America; 9. Spinoſum, thorny iron-wood or argaa, 
a native of Morocco; 10. Decandrum. 

The wood of theſe trees being very cloſe and ſolid, 
has given occafion for this name to be applied to them, 
it being ſo heavy as to ſink in water. As they are na- 
tives of warm countries, they cannot be preſerved in this 
country unleſs they are placed, the two former in a 
warm ſtove, the others in a greenhouſe. They are 
propagated by ſeeds, when theſe can be procured from 
abroad. 

SIDNEY (Sir Philip), was born, as is ſuppoſed, at 
Penſhurſt in Kent in the year 1554 : His father was 
Sir Henry Sidney, an Iriſh gentlemen, and his mother 
Mary the eldeſt daughter of John Dudley duke of Nor- 
thumberland. He was ſent when very young to Chriſt- 
church college at Oxford, but left the univerſity at 17 
to ſet out on his travels. After viſiting France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Italy, he returned to England in 
1575, and was next year ſent by Queen Elizabeth as 
her ambaſſador to Randolph emperor of Germany. On 
his return he viſited Don John of Auſtria, governor of 
the Netherlands, by whom he was received with great 
reſpect. In 1579, when Queen Elizabeth ſeemed on 
the point of concluding her long projected marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, Sir Philip wrote her a letter, 
in which he difſuaded her from the match with unuſual 
elegance of expreſſion, as well as force of reaſoning, 
About this time a quarre! with the earl of Oxford oc- 
caſioned his withdrawing from court; during which re- 
tirement he is ſuppoſed to have written his celebrated 
romance called Arcadia, | 

In 1585, after the queen's treaty with the United 
States, be was made governor of Fluſhing and maſter of 
the horſe. Here he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf ſo much both 
by his courage and conduct, that bis reputation roſe to 
the higheſt pitch. He was named, it is pretended, by 
the republic of Poland as one of the competitors for that 
crown, and might even have been elected had it not 
been for the interference of the queen. But his illu- 
ſtrious career was ſcon terminated ; for ia 1586 he was 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to Arn- 
heim, where he ſoon after died. His body was brought 
to London, and buried in St PauPs cathedral. He is 
deſcribed by the writers of that age as the moſt perfect 
model of an accompliſhed gentleman that could be form. 
ed even by the wanton imagination of poetry or fic- 
tion. Virtuous conduct, polite converſation, heroic va. 


lour, 


lon, 


Sidney. 
— 


Sidney. 


credit, that during his reſidence abroad king 


SID 
lour, and elegant erudition, all concurred to render him 
the ornament and delight of the Engliſh court; and as 
the credit which he enjoyed with the queen and the 
earl of Leiceſter was wholly employed in the encourage- 
ment of genius and literature, his praiſes have been tranſ- 
mitted with advantage to poſterity. No perſon. was ſo 
low as not to become an object of his humanity.  At- 
ter the battle of Zutphen, while he was lying on the 
field mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 
brought him to relieve his thirſt ; but obſerving a ſol- 
dier near him in a like miſerable condition, he ſaid, 
Thit man's neceſſity is ſtill greater than mine ; and re- 
ſigned to him the bottle of water. Beſides his Arcadia, 
he wrote ſeveral ſmaller pieces both in proſe and verſe, 
which have been publiſhed. | | 

Srxzy (Algernon), was the ſecond ſon. of Robert 
earl of Leiceſter, and of Dorothy eldeſt daughter of the 
earl of Northumberland. He was born-about the year 
1517. During the civil wars he took part againſt the 
king, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a colonel in the army 
of the parliament. He was afterwards appointed. one 
of king Charles's judges, but declined appearing in that 
court. Duting the uſurpation of Cromwel, Sidney, 
who was a 2 republican, retired to the country, 
and ſpent his time in writing thoſe diſcourſes on go- 
vernment which have been ſo deſervedly celebrated. 
After the death of the ProteQor, he again took part 
in the public tranſactions of his country, and was abroad 
on an embaſſy to Denmark when king Charles was re- 


ſtored. Upon this he retired to Hamburgh, and after- 


wards to Francfort, where he reſided till 1677, when he 
returned to England and obtained from the king a par- 
don. It has been affirmed, but the ſtory deſerves no 
Charles 
hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate him. After his return he 
made repeated attempts to procure a ſeat in parliament 
but all of them proved unſucceſsful. After the inten- 
tion of the commons to ſeclude the duke of Vork from 
the throne had been defeated by the ſudden diſſolution 
of parliament, Sidney joined with eagerneſs the coun- 
cils of Ruſſel, Eſſex, and Monmouth, who had reſolved 
to oppoſe the duke's ſucceſſion by force of arms. Fre- 
quent meetings were held at London; while, at the 
ſame time, a ſet of ſubordinate conſpirators, who were 
not, however, admitted into their confidence, met and 
<mbraced the moſt deſperate reſolutions. Keiling, one 
of theſe men, diſcovered the whole conſpiracy ; and Al- 
gernon Sidney, together with his noble aſſociates, was 
immediately thrown into priſon, and no art was left 
unattempted in order to involve them in the guilt of 
the meaner conſpirators. | 

Howard, an abandoned nobleman, without a ſingle 
ſpark of virtue or honour, was the only witneſs againſt 


Sidney; but as the law required two, his diſcourſes on 


government, found unpubliſhed in his cloſet, were con- 
{trued into treaſon, and declared equivalent to another 
witneſs. It was in vain for Sidney to plead that pa- 
pers were no legal evidence; that it could not be pro- 


ved they were written by bim; and that if they were, 


they contained nothing treaſonable. The defence was 

over-ruled ; he was declared guilty, condemned, and ex- 

ecuted ! His attainder was reverſed in the firſt year of 
William. 


kin 
N He was a man of extraordinary courage; Ready even 


to obſtinacy ; of a ſincere but rough and boiſterous 
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temper. Though he profeſſed his belief in the Chri- 
ſtian religion, he was an enemy to an eftabliflied church, 
and even, according to Burnet, to every kind of public 


Sidon, 
Sickus. 
—ͤ "Im 


* 


worſhip. In his principles he was a zealous republican : 


e was always his favourite ſtudy ; and his eſ- 
ays on that ſubject are a proof of the progreſs which 
he made. | 4 , 

SIDON (anc. ge08-), a city of Pheœnicia in Afia, 
famous in Scripture for its riches, ariſing from the ex- 
tenſive commerce carried on by its inhabitants, Heavy 
judgments were denounced againſt the Sidonians in ac- 
count of their wickedneſs, which were accompliſhed in 
the time of Ochus king of Perſia: for that monarch ha- 
ving come againſt them with an army on account of 
their rebellion, the city was betrayed by its king ; up- 
on which the wretched inhabitancs were ſeized with 
deſpair ; they ſet fire to their houſes, and 40,000, 
with their wives and children, periſhed in the flames. 

This city is now called Saide, and, according to Mr 
Bruce's account, not only its harbour is filled up with 
ſand, but the pavement of the ancient city ſtood 7£ feet 
lower than the ground on which the preſent city ſtands. 
Volney delcribes it as an ill-built dirty city. Its 
length along the ſea-ſhote is about 600 paces, and its 
breadth 150. At the north-weſt fide of the town is 
the caſtle, which is built in the ſea itſelf, 80 paces from 
the main land, to which it is joined by arches. To the 
welt of this caſtle is a ſhoal 15 feet high above the ca, 
and about 200 paces long. The ſpace between this 
ſhoal and the cal:le forms the road, but veſſels are not 
ſafe there in bad weather. The ſhoal, which extends 
along the town, has a baſon incloſed by a decayed pier. 
This was the ancient port; but it is fo choaked up by 
ſand, - that boats alone can enter its mouth near the 
caſtle. Fakr-el-din, emir of the Druſes, deſtroyed all 
theſe little ports from Bairout to Acre, by ſinking boats 
and ſtones to prevent the Turkiſh ſhips from entering 
them. The baſon of Saide, if it were emptied, might 
contain 20 or 25 ſmall veſſels. On the ſide of the lea, 
the town is abſolutely without any wall ; and that which 


encloſes it on the land fide is no better than a priſon 


wall. The whole artillery does not exceed fix cannons, 
and theſe are without carriages and gunners. The gar- 
riſon ſcarcely amounts to 100 men, The water comes 
from the river Aoula, through open canals, from which 
it is fetched by the women. Theſe canals ſerve alſo to 
water the orchards of mulberry and lemon trees. 

Saide is a conſiderable trading town, and is the chief 
emporium of Damaſcus and the interior country. The 
French, who are the only Europeans to be found there, 
have a conſul, and five or fix commercial houſes. Their 
exports conſiſt in ſilks, and particularly in raw and ſpun 
cottons. The manufacture of this cotton is the princi- 
pal art of the inhabitants, the number of whom may be 
eſtimated at about 5000, It is 45 miles weſt from Da- 
maſcus. E. Long. 36. 5. N. Lat. 37. | 

 SIDUS GroxG1um, in aftronomy, a new primary 
planet, diſcovered by Dr Herſchell in the year 1781. 
By moſt foreign, and even by ſome Britiſh philoſophers, 
it is known by the name of Her/chell, an honour which is 
due to the diſcoverer, As the other planets are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by marks or characters, the planet Herſchell 
is diſtinguiſhed by an H, the initial letter of the diſco- 
verer's name, and a croſs to ſhow that it is a Chriſtian 
planet, From many calculations of our beſt aſtrono- 


mers 
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deze mers and mathematicians, ſays Dr Herſchell, I have 


callefed the following particulars, as moſt to be de- 
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Place of the node - — 
Inelination of the orbit - 
Place of the perihelion - 
Time of the perihelion paſſage 

Eccentricity of the orbit 82034 
Half the greater axis 19,07 904. | 
Revolotion —— 83.3364 ſiderial years, 


From my own obſervations on this planet's apparent 
diameter, which I have found cannot well be leſs than 


4, nor indeed much greater, we infer, that its real dia- 


meter is to that of the earth as 4,454 to 1 ; and hence 
it appears to be of very conſiderable bulk, and, except 
Saturn and. Jupiter, by far the largeſt of the remaining 
planets. Its light is of a bluiſh-white colour, and in 
brilliancy between that of the Moon and of Venus. 
With a teleſcope which magnifies about 300 times, it 
appears to have a very well defined viſible diſk ; but with 
inſtruments of a ſmall power, it can hardly be diltin- 
guiſhed from a fixed ſtar of between the ſixch and ſe- 
venth magnitude. In a very fine clear night, when 
the moon is abſent, it may alſo be ſeen by the naked 


eye. ; 
"SIEGE, in the art of war, is to ſorround a fortified 

place with an army, and approach it by paſſages made 

in the ground, ſo as to be covered againſt the tire of the 


SIEGEN, a town of Germany in Wetteravia, with 
a caſtle and the title of a principality, which it gives 
to a branch of the houſe of Naſſau. It is ſeated on a 
river of the ſame name in E. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 
5 SENNA, a large, ancient, and celebrated city of 
Tuſcany in Italy; capital of the Sienneſe, with an 


archbiſhop's ſee, a famous univerſity, and a citadel. It 


is about four miles in circumference, and ſurrounded 
with an old wall. 'The metropolitan church is much 
eſteemed by travellers ; and though it is a Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, the architecture is admirable. It is built with 
black and white marble, and the pavement is of Moſaic 
work. The town is adorned with a great number of 
palaces, fountains, and ſuperb churches, as alſo a magni- 
Beient hoſpital. The great area is round, and the houſes 
about it are of the ſame plat <6 ſupported by piazzas, 
under which people may walk in hot or rainy weather ; 
in the middle is a baſon, which can be filled with water 
at any time, to repreſent a ſea-fight with ſmall veſſels. 
The Italian language is taught here with ſuch purity, 


that a great many foreigners frequent it in that ac- 


count. It is ſeated on three eminences, in fertile ſoil, 
in E. Long. 11. 11. N. Lat. 43. 10. 

SIENNESE, a duchy in ; Or bounded on the 
north by the Florentino, on the ſouth by the Mediter- 
ranean ſea and the duchy of Caſtro, on the eaſt by the 
Perugino and Orvietano, and on the welt by the Flo. 
rentino and the Tuſcan fea ; dang os 55 miles in 
length, and as much in breadth. e ſoil is pretty fer- 


tile, eſpecially in mulberry trees, which feed a great 


number of ſilk-worms; and there are ſeveral mineral 
ſprings. Sienna is the capital town. 

SIERRA Leona, a large country on the weſt coaſt 
of Africa, which ſome extend from the Grain Coaſt 
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on the ſouth eaſt to Cape Verga or Vega on the north- Sicrra. 


welt, i. e. between 7* and 109 N. Lat. Others, how- 
ever, confine the country between Cape Verga and Cape 
Tagrin. There runs through it a great river of the 
ſame name, of which the ſource is unknown, but the 
mouth is in longitude 12. 30. welt, lat. B. 5. north, and 
is nine miles wide. The climate and ſoil of this tract of 
country appear to be, on both ſides of the river, among 
the beſt in Africa, or at leaſt the moſt favourable to 
European conſtitutions. The heat is much the ſame as 
that of the Weſt Indies; but on the higher grounds 
there is a cool ſea breeze, and in the mountainous parts 
the air is very temperate. According to Lieutenant 
Matthew, “Sierra Leona, if properly cleared and cul- 
tivated, would be equal in ſalubrity and ſuperior in pro- 
duce to any of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies ;” and 
others have affirmed, that “ the air is better for a man's 
health than in many places of Europe.” Theſe advan- 
tages of climate induced the Engliſh to eſtabliſh a facto- 
ry at Sierra Leona; but they choſe not the molt healtli- 
ful ſituation. For the benefit of a ſpring of good wa- 
ter they fixed their reſidence in a low valley, which is 
often overſpread with miſts and noiſome vapours, while 
the air is clear and ſerene on the ſummits of the hills, to 
which water from the well might be eaſily carried. 
The animal productions of this country are lions, 
from which it has its name; leopards, hyznas, muſk 
cats, and many kinds of weaſels ; the japanzee vr chim- 
panzee, a ſpecies of ſimia, which has a ſtill more ſtri- 
king reſemblance to the human figure than even the 
ourang outang ; porcupines, wild hogs, ſquirrels, and 
antelopes. Beſides theſe, which are natives of the 
country, oxen thrive in it, and even grow fat; aſſes 
too are employed in labour, and do not ſuffer by the 
climate ; but ſheep ſuffer much from the heat, change 
their wool into hair, grow lean and increaſe very little; 
while the hardy goat is here as prolific and large as in 
any other country. Of the birds which frequent the 
woods of Sierra Leona we can give no perfe account. 
A ſpecies of crane in mentioned as eaſily tamed ; com- 
mon poultry multiply faſt ; ducks thrive well, but geeſe 
and turkeys ſeem not to agree with the climate. Tur- 
tles of all kinds are very common, and ſometimes of a 
large ſize. Crocodiles or alligators of a non-deſcript 
ipecies have been found ten or twelve feet in length, and 
lizards of ſix different ſpecies. Snakes, which are al- 
moſt innumerable, haunt the houſes in the night in 
ſearch of poultry ; and one was obſerved with mea- 
ſured 18 feet, but was happily found not to be venom- 
ous. Fiſhes are in great variety both in the ſea and in 
the rivers. Beſides the whale, the ſhark, ſtinging ray, 
and porpoiſe, there are eels, horſe- mackarel, tarpoons, 
cavillos, mullets, ſnappers, yellow-tails, old- maids, ten- 
pounders, and ſome other fiſhes ; all of which, except 
the eels and ten-pounders, are eitcemed fine eating. Oy- 
ſters are found in great abundance, and another ſhell- 
fiſh, which the natives eat, Among the zoophites, 
none is more worthy of notice than the comman ſponge, 
which covers all the ſandy beaches of the river, parti- 
cularly on the Bullom ſhore, and would fetch a high 
price in Great Britain. | 
Of the numerous vegetable productions of Sierra 
Leona, our limits will permit us only to mention the 
following. Rice, which is the plant chiefly cultivated, 
as the natives ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon it, grows both 
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grain is better in a drier ſoil. 
Next to rice the caſſado conſtitutes the chief food of the 
inhabitants, and is cultivated wich great care. The 
country likewiſe produces yams, various kinds of po- 
tatoes, eddoea, or the arum eſculentum. Oil-palm, plan- 
tains, and bananas ; papaw, guava, oranges and limes z 
pompions, melons, and cucumbers ; pine-apples, pigeon- 
pea+, which dreſſed like Engliſh peas are a good pulle ; 
maize or Indian corn; millet, cocoa- nut trees; okra ; 
the tallow-tree; a great variety of tamarinds ; different 
kinds of fig-trees and plums ; a kind of fruit reſembling 
pes, but more acid and acrid ; cherries reſembling a 
ne nectarine in taſte z a ſpecies of the bread fruit · tree; 
the cream fruit, ſo called becauſe when wounded it 
yields a fine white juice reſembling ſugar or the belt 
milk, of which the natives are very fond; the mala- 
guetta pepper, or grains of paradiſe ; a new ſpecies of 
nutmeg, but whether ſo good as the common fort has 
not yet been alcertained ; a new ſpecies of the Peruvian 
bark, which it is hoped will prove as uſeſul as the other; 
and cola, a fruit highly eſteemed by the natives for the 
ſame virtues with that bark; the ricinus, caſſia, dye+- 
ſtuffs, and gums, of great value; cotton, tobacco, and 
ſugar-canes, which, it is thought, would thrive exceed- 
ingly well under proper cultivation, 

Conſidering the ardour of the maritime nations of Eu- 
rope for ſettling colonies in diſtant regions of the globe, 
it is ſomewhat ſurprizing that a climate ſo temperate 
and a ſoil fo productive as that of Sterra Leona did not 
long ago attract their notice. But it was left to be co» 
lonized for a better purpoſe than that which firſt drew 
the natives of Europe to the Weſt Indies and the Ame- 
rican continent. Being thinly inhabited, Sierra Leona 
appeared to ſome benevolent gentlemen in England a 
place where, without incommoding the natives, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ground might be bought on which to 
ſettle a great number of free negroes, who in 1786 
ſwarmed in London in idleneſs and want. About 
400 of theſe wretches, together with 60 whites, moſt- 
ly women of bad charaQter and in ill health, were ac- 
cordingly ſent out, at the charge of government, to 
Sierra Leona. Neceflity, it was hoped, would make 
them induſtrious and orderly; and Captain Thomſon 
of the navy, who conduded them, obtained, for their 
uſe, a grant of land to his majeſty from king 'Tom, the 
neighbouring chief, and afterwards from Naimbanna, 
The colony, however, ſoon 
went to ruin ; but the land which they occupied being 
about 20 miles ſquare his majeſty was enabled to grant 
by act of parliament to another colony founded on bet- 
ter principles and for a ſtill nobler purpoſe, 

The molt intelligent members of that ſociety, which 
has laboured fo ſtrenuouſly to procure an abolition of 
the ſlave-trade, juſtly concluding that the natives of 
Guinea would reap very little benefit from the attain- 
ment of their object, unleſs they ſhould be taught the 
principles of religion and the arts of civil liſe, which 
alone can render them really free, conceived the plan 
of a colony at Sierra Leona to be ſettled for the truly 
generous purpoſe of civilizing the Africans by main- 
taining with them a friendly intercourſe, and a commerce. 
in every thing but men. This plan could not be car- 
ried into effect but at a very great expence. Subſerip- 


tions were therefore opened upon rational and equitable 
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ia ſwamps, though the 
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terms, and a ſum deemed ſufficient was ſpeedily raiſed. Sierta. 
An act of parliament was paſſec in favout of the ſub. — 


ſcribers, by which they were incorporated by the deno- 
mination of the Sierra Leona Company; and in purſu- 
ance of that act they held their firſl meeting at London 
on the igth of October 1791, when the following 
gentlemen were choſen directors for that year. | 
« Henry Thornton, Eſq ; M. P. chairman Philip 
Sanſom, Eſq; deputy chairman—Sir Charles Middle- 
ton, Bart.—Sir George Young, Knt— William Wil- 
berforce, Eſq; M. P.— Rev. Thomas Clarkſon, A. M. 
— Joſeph Hardcaſtle, Eſq ; John Kingſton, Eſq ; 
Samuel Parker, Eſq ;-Granville Sharp, . Eſq ;—Wil- 
liam Sandford, Eſq ;—Vickeris Taylor, Eſq ;—George 
Wolf, Eſq.” | | | 
The directors having ſtated the natural advantages 
of Sierra Leona, and its preſent miſerable. condition, 
obſerved, that they had not merely to eſtabliſh a com. 
mercial factory, but that, to introduce civilization, cvl. 
tivation, and a ſafe trade, the company muſt provide 
for the ſecurity. of the perſons and property of the co- 
loniſts. The directors therefore reſolved, that three or 
four veſſels ſhould ſail at once, with ſuch a number of 
people as would be able to protect and aſſiſt each other; 
with goods both for trade and for the ſupply of the co- 
lony. Accordingly ſeveral veſſels failed, having on 
board a council tor the government of the colony and 
the management of the company's affairs; a number of 
artificers and other ſervants of the company; fome fol. 
Ciers, and a very few Englith ſettlers. The directors 
were laudably cautious in the choice of coloniſts. They 
admitted into the ſociety no white man of bad charac- 
ter, or who was not a declared enemy to the flave-trade ; 
and as the chief object of their enterpriſe was the civili- 
zation of the natives, it was with great propriety that 
they choſe more than three-fourths of their ſettlers from 
the free negroes in Nova Scotia, who had borne arms 
for the Britiſh government during the American war. 
The ſuperintendant and council were particularly in- 
ſtructed to ſecure to all blacks and people of colour, at 
Sierra Leona, equal rights and equal treatment, in all 
reſpects, with Whites. They were to be tried by jury, 
as well as others; and the council was deſired to allot to 
the blacks employments ſuited to their preſent abilities, 
and to afford them every opportunity of cultivating their 
talents. All praQticable means of maintaining ſubordi- 
nation were directed to be uſed; and the council was 
eſpecially inſtructed to promote religion and morals, by 
ſupporting public worſhip and the due obſervance of 
the Sabbath, and by the inſtruction uf the people, and 
the education of children, But no perſon was to be 
prevented from performing or attending religious wor- 
ſhip in whatever place, time, or manner, he might think 
fit, or from peaceably in culcating his own religious opi- 
nions. Orders were given in chooſing the ſcite of a 
town, to conſider health as the nrit object; and the 
firſt town was directed to be called Free Town. Arti- 
cles for building and cultivation were tent out, beſides 
the cargoes for proſecuting the company's commerce; 
and ſchools for reading, writing, and accounts were 
ordered to be ſet up for the purpoſe of inſtructing the 
children of ſuch natives as ſhould be willing to put 
them under the company's care. 
The leading obje& of the company was to ſubſtitute, 
for that diſagraceful traffic which has too long ood 
a lan 


tages appeared hereby likely to reſult to Great Britain, 
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commerce with Africa, and all the 
t be expected to attend it. 


which 
Conſiderable advan- 


not only from its obtaining ſeveral cammodities cheap- 
er, but-alſo from opening a market for Britiſh manu- 
{aQures, to the increaſing demands of which it is diff - 
cult to-afſign a limit. From this connection, Africa 
was likely to derive the ſtill more important benefits of 
religion, morality, and civilization. To accompliſh 
theſe pu it was neceſſary for the company to 
poſleſs. a tract of land, as a repoſitory for their goods, 
and which the Africans might cultivate in peace, fecure 
from the ravages of the ſlave trade. It had been aſcer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, that the climate and ſoil of 
Africa were admirably ſuited to the growth of ſugar, 
ſpices, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, and every other ſpe- 
cies of tropical produce. The company propoſed to 
inſtruct the natives to raiſe theſe articles, and to ſet them 
the example, by a ſpirited cultivation, on its own ac- 
count. Ditectiors, were given to the company's commer- 
cial agent to puſn forward a trade, in a mode preſcribed, 
in the preſent produce of Africa. Meaſures were taken 
for cultivating, on the company's account, the molt 
profitable tropical produce ; and in particular, a perſon 
of long experience in the Weſt Indies was ordered to 
begin a ſugar plantation. A mineralogiſt and botaniſt 
were like wiſe engaged to go out and explore the coun- 
try for new articles of commerce. * 

«« Every thing being thus ſettled upon the moſt equita- 
ble and Kn principles, the ſhips ſailed with the 
Britiſh coloniſts, to whom, in March 1792, were added 
1131 blacks from Nova Scotia. The native chiefs be- 
ing reconciled to the plan, and made to underſtand its 
beneficent tendency towards their people, the colony 
proceeded to build Free-Town, on a dry and rather ele- 
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had begun to ſhow their effects in an increaſing proſpe- 
rity. The woods had been cut down to the diſtance of 
abont three Engliſh miles all round the town, By theſe 
means the climate had become healthier, and ſickneſs 
had diminiſhed. The fame of th colony had ſpread not 
only along the whole weſtern coaſt of Africa, but alſo to 
parts far diſtant from the coaſt ; embaſſies had been re- 
ceived of the moſt friendly nature from kings and prin- 
ces ſeveral hundred miles diſtant ; and the native chieſs 
had begun to ſend their children to the colony, with 
full confidence, to be tanght reading, writing, and ac- 
counts, and to be brought up in the Chriſtian religion. 
In a word, in was not without grounds that the direc- 
tors looked forward to that joyful period when, by the 
influence of the company's meaſures, the continent of 
Africa ſhould be reſcued from her preſent ſtate of dari- 
neſs and miſery, and exhibit a delightful ſcene of light 
and knowledge, of civilization and order, of peaceful 
induſtry and domeſtic comfort, On their beneficent 
exertions they hoped with confidence for the bleſſing of 
Providence; they were countenanced and ſupported by 
the Britiſh government ; and upon the breaking out of 
the preſent war, the French Convention authoriſed one 
of their agents to write to the directors, requeſting a 
full account of the deſign of the inſtitution, and the 
names of the ſhips employed in their ſervice, and atfu- 
ring them of the good wiſhes of the French government 
to ſo noble an undertaking. How completely that 
8 ful filled its promiſe is very generally known. 

aving vindicated the rights of man in Europe by the 
violation of every Nivel of truth and juſtice, they de- 
termined by the ſame means to give light and liberty to 
the Africans ; and that they have fully carried their de- 
termination into effect will be ſeen by the following ex- 


vated ſpot on the ſouth fide of the river. It occupied 
between 70 and 80 acres, its length being about one 
third of a mile, and its breadth nearly the ſame ; and it 
contained near 400 houſes, each having one-tweltth of 


tract of a letter from Mr Afzelius, the company's bota- 

nift, dated Sierra Leona, 15th November 1794. The Wadſrem 
French have been here and have rnined us. They ar- Part Il. 
rived on the 28th of September laſt, early in the moi n- P. 280. 


anacre annexed, on which a few vegetables were raiſed. 
There were nine ſtreets running from north-weſt to ſouth- 
eaſt, and three croſs ſtreets, all 80 feet wide, except one 
of 160 fect, in the middle of which were all the public 
buildings. Theſe conſiſted of a governor's houſe and 
offices; a large ſtore-houſe; a large hoſpital ; ſix or 
eight other houſes, offices, and ſhops, occupied by the 
company's ſervants; and a church capable of contain- 
ing 800 people. 
from the rainy ſeafon, againſt which it was not in their 
power to provide ſufficient protection; but at the end 
of it chey recovered in a great meaſure their health and 
ſpirits, and proceeded with alacrity to execute the va- 
rious purpoſes of their ſettlement. To excite emulation 
in culture, the government gave premiums to thoſe co- 
loniſts who raiſed the greateſt quantities of rice, yams, 
eddoes, cabbages, Indian corn, and cotton, reſpectively. 
To limit the exceſſes cf the ſlave- trade, and gain the 
favour of the neighbouring chiefs, the directors inſtruct- 
ed the governor and council to redeem any native from 
the neighbourhood, who ſhould be unjuſtly fold either 
to or by a Britith ſubject. The ſervants of the compa- 
ny conducted themſelves with the utmoſt propriety, be- 
ing ſober, moral, and exemplary; and from the labours 
of the clergymen were derived ſervices highly important 
in-every point of view, Before the end of two years 
Vor. XVII. 


The coloniſts at firſt ſuffered much 


ing, witk a fleet conſiſting of one large ſhip, two fri- 
gates, two armed brigs, and one cutter, together with 
two large armed merchant ſhips, taken by them at the 
Illes de Los, an Enpliſh ſlave factory to the north of 
our colony, and which they have alſo deſtroyed and 
burnt. So well had they concealed their nation, that 
we took them at firſt for Engliſh. They had Engliſh- 
built veſſels, which were rigged in the Engliſh way. 
They ſhowed the Engliſh flag, and had their ſailors, at 
leaſt thoſe we ſaw on Jeck, dreſſed like Englith. In ſhort, 
we did not perceive our miſtake till we obſerved them 
pointing their guns. We had not ſtrength ſufficient to 
reſiſt, and therefore our governor gave orders, that as 
ſoon as they ſhould begin to fire, the Britiſh flag ſhould 
be ſtruck, and a flag of truce hoiſted. Accordingly 
this was done, but ſtil] they continued firing, and did 
much damage, both within and without the town, 
They killed two people and wonnded three or four. But, 
as we did not underſtand the meaning of this proceed- 
ing, we aſked them for an explanaticn ; and they an- 
ſwered us, that we ſhonld diſplay the flag of liberty, as a 
proof of our ſubmiſſion. We affired them that 3t 
ſhould already have been done, if we had had any, 
which terminated the hoſtilities from the ſhipz. In the 
mean time, moſt of the inhabitants bad fled from 
the town, having taken with them as much of their 
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was with the governor, together with a number of 
others; but as ſoon as I was certain they were enemies, 
1 went towards my own houſe with a_view to fave as 
much as poſſible of my property and natural collections; 
but was received in ſuch a manner, that I could not ven- 
ture to proceed. My houſe was ſituated near the ſhore, 
and eee juſt oppoſite the frigate which fired. 
I ſaw the balls paſſing through the houſe, and heard 
them whizzing about my ears. I ſaw that I ſhould 
loſe all my property ; but life was dearer to me, and I 
haſtened to the woods. 

In the afternoon the enemy landed, finding the town 
almoſt deſtitute of people, but rich in proviſions, cloth- 
ing, and other ſtores. They began immediately to break 
open the houſes and to plunder. What they did not 
want, they deſtroyed, burnt, or threw into the river. 
They killed all the cattle and animals they found in the 
fields or ſtreets, yards, or elſewhere, not ſparing even 
aſſes, dogs, and cats. Theſe proceedings they conti- 
nued the whole ſucceeding week, till they had entirely 
rained our beautiful and proſpering colony; and when 
they found nothing more. worth plundering, they ſet 
fire to the public buildings and all the houſes belong- 
ing to the Europeans; and burnt, as they ſaid, by mii- 
take nine or ten houſes of the coloniſts. In the mean 
time, they were not leſs active on the water. They 
ſent three of their veſſels to Bance ifland, an Engliſh 
ſlave factory higher up the river, which they plundered 
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reſt ; deprived him of his tranks, his clothes, and hi: 


bed; deſtroyed the natural curiofities which he bad col- 6 : 


lected at the hazard of his life ; and carried away the 
inſtruments by means of which only he could collect 
more. It is with pleaſore, however, that we learn from 
the proceedings of the general court held on the 25th 
of February 1795, that the directors do not yet deſpair 
of the colony ; and that they have adopted the moſt 
rudent "meaſures to avert all ſuch calamities in future. 
hat their benevolent labours may be finally crowned 
with ſucceſs is our earneſt prayer, in which we ſhall, 
doubtleſs, be joined by every good Chriſtian.” 
1 SIERRA morena, mountains of Andaluſia in 
pain. 

SIEUR, a title of reſpect among the French, like 
that of maſter among us. It is much uſed by lawyers, 
as alſo by ſuperiors in their letters to inferiors. | 

SIFANTO, or Struauro, an iſland of the Archi- 
pelago, to the weſt of Paros, to the north-eaſt of 
Milo, and to the ſouth-weſt of Serphanto. The air is 
ſo good here, that many of the inhabitants live to the 
age of 120; and their water, fruits, wild fowl, and 
poultry, are excellent, but more eſpecially the grapes. 
It abounds with marble and granite, and is one of the 
molt fertile and beſt cultivated of theſe iſlands. The 
inhabitants employ themſelves in cultivating olive-trees 
aud capers; and they have very good ſilk. They trade 
in figs, onions, wax, honey, and flraw-hats; and may be 
about 8000 in all. E. Long. 25. 15. N. Lat. 37. 9. 


and burnt, together with ſome ſlave fhips lying there. 
They took beſides about 10 or 12 prizes, including 
the company's veſſels, Moſt of theſe they unloaded 
and burnt. They took along with them alſo two of 
our armed veſſels, one of which was a large ſhip, laden 
with proviſions, and which had been long expected; 


SIL. FANS, or Tovu-Fans, a people inhabiting the Groſier's 
country on the welt of China. Their country is only General 
a continued ridge of mountains, incloſed by the rivers Deſcription 
Hoang-ho on the north, Ya-long on the weſt, and of — 
Yang-tſe-kiang on the eaſt, between the zoth and 35th — 
degrees of north latitude. — 
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but ſhe unfortunately arrived a few days too ſoon, and 
was taken with her whole cargo. We expected at leaſt 
to receive our private letters, but even this was refuſed, 
and they were thrown overboard. At laſt, after in- 
flicting on us every hardſhip we could ſuffer, only 
ſparing our lives and the houſes of the coloniſts, 
they ſailed on the 13th of October laſt, at noon, pro- 
ceeding downwards to the Gold Coaſt, and left us 
in the moſt dreadful fituation, without proviſions, 
medicines, clothes, houſes, or furniture, &c. &c. and 
I feared much, that moſt of us ſhould have periſh- 
ed, had not our friends in the neighbourhood, both 
natives and Europeans, who were ſo happy as to 
eſcap2 the enemy, been ſo kind as to ſend us what 
they could ſpare. In the mean time, moſt of us have 
either been, or ti! are, very ſick, and many have 
died for want of proper food and niedicine, The 
worſt, however, is now paſt. At leaſt we are not in 
-any want of proviſion, although of the coarſeſt kind, 
but are deſtitute of the moſt neceſſary articles and uten- 
fils for the houſe, the table, and the kitchen.“ 

„ The Sierra Leona colony was eſtabliſhed for no 
other end than to aboliſh the ſlave-· trade, to enlighten the 
Africans, and to render them virtuous rational, free, 
and happy; and thoſe powerful patrons of the rights of 
man deſtroyed that colony with many circumſtances of 
the moſt wanton cruelty. Though Mr Afzelius is a 


he Si-fans are divided into two kinds of people ; 
the one are called by the Chineſe Black Si-fans, the 
other Yellow ; names which are given them from the 
different colours of their tents. 'The black are the moſt 
clowniſh and wretched ; they live in ſmall bodies, and 
are governed by petty chiefs, who all depend upon 
a greater. 
he yellow Si- fans are ſubject to families, the oldeſt 
of which becomes a lama, and aſſumes the yellow dreſs. 
"Theſe lama princes, who command in their reſpeQtive 
diſtricts, have the power of trying cauſes, and puniſh- 
ing criminals ; but their government is by no means 
burdenſome ; provided certain honours are paid them, 
and they receive punctually the dues of the god Fo, 
which amount to very little, they moleſt none of their 
ſubjects. The greater part of the Si-fans live in tents ; 
but ſome of them have houſes built of earth, and even 
brick, Their habitations are not contiguous ; they 
form at moſt but ſome ſmall hamlets, conſiſting of five 
or fix families. They feed a great number of flocks, 
and are in no want of any of the neceſſaries of life. The 
principal article of their trade is rhubarb, which their 
country produces in great abundance. Their horſes 
are ſmall; but they are well ſhaped, lively, and robuſt. 
Theſe people are of a proud and independent fpirit, 
and acknowledge with reluctance the ſuperiority of the 


Chineſe government, to which they have been ſubject- 
ed: when they are ſummoned by the mandarins, they 
rarely appear ; but the government, for political reaſons, 
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Swede, and ought therefore to have been protected by 
the laws of nentrality, they burnt his houſe with the 
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. e this contempt, and endeavours to keep theſe 
irit ble ſubjects under by mildneſs and moderation: 
it would, beſides, be difficult to employ rigorous means 
in order to reduce them to ect obedience ; their 
wild and frightful mountains (the tops of which are al- 
ways covered with ſnow, even in the month of July) 
would afford them places of ſhelter, from which they 
could never be driven by force. 

The cuſtoms of theſe mountaineers are totally diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the Chineſe. It is, for example, an 
act of great politeneſs among them to preſent a white 
handkerchief of taffety or linen, when they accoſt any 
perſon whom they are deſirous of honouring. All their 
religion conſiſts in their adoration of the god Fo, to 
whom they have a ſingular attachment: their ſuperſti- 
tions veneration extends even to his miniſters, on whom 
they have conſidered it as their duty to confer ſupreme 
power and the government of the nation. 

SIGAULTIAN orEsATiox, a method of delivery 
in caſes of difficult labour, firſt practiſed by M. Sigault. 
It conliſts in enlarging the dimenſions of che pelvis, in 
order to procure a fate paſlage to the child without in- 
juring the mother. See Minwirzxr, chap. vii. 

SIGESBECKIA, in betany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of ſyngeneſia, and to the order of 
polygamia ſuperflua ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging 
under the 49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle is pa- 
leaceous ; the pappus is wanting; the exterior calyx is 
pentaphyllous, proper, and ſpreading ; the radius is hal- 
ved. There are three ſpecies: 1. The ortentalis, which 
is a native of India and China. 2. The occidentalis, 
which is a native of Virginia. 3. The flaſculoſa, a na- 
tive of Peru. | 

SIGETH, a town of Lower Hungary, and capital 
of a county of the ſame name. It is Ly in a morals, 
and bas a triple wall, with ditches full of water; and 
is defended by a citadel, being one of the ſtrongeſt pla- 
ces in Hungary. It now belongs to the houſe of Au- 
{tria, and was retaken from the Turks in 1669, after it 
had been blocked up two years. In ſome maps it is 
called Zigat. E. Long. 18. 58. N. Lat. 46. 17. 

SIGHING, an effort of nature, by which the lungs 
are put into greater motion, and more dilated, ſo that 
the blood paſſes more freely, and in greater quantity, 
to the left auricle, and thence to the ventricle. Hence 
we learn, ſays Dr Hales, how ſighing increaſes the 
force of the blood, and conſequently proportionably 
cheers and relieves nature, when oppreſſed by its too 
low motion, which is the caſe of thoſe who are dejected 
and fad. 

SIGHT, or Vision. See AnaTomny,n? 142. and 
Index ſabjoined to Or rics. 

Imperſectiont of Stout with regard to Colours. Under 
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br out the condition of the patient with regard to 
ealth or diſeaſe, 

Sion, in algebra, See ArGcepra, Part I. 

SIGN, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation containing a 12th 
part of the zodiac. See AsTroxoOmyY, n* 318. 

Navar SIGNALS. When we read at our fire- 
ſide the account of an engagement, or other intereſting 
operation of an army, our attention is generally ſo much 
engaged by the reſults, that we give but little to the 
movements which led to them, and produced them, and 
we ſeldom form to ourſelyes any diſtinct notion of the 
conduct of the day. But a profeſſional man, or one ac+ 
cuſtomed to reflection, and who is not ſatisfied with the 
mere indulgence of eager cutiolity, follows every regi- 
ment in its movements, endeavours to ſee their connec- 
tion, and the influence which they have bad on the fate 
of the day, and even to form to himſelt a general notion 
of the whole ſcene of action at its different intereſting 
periods, He looks with the eye of the general, and 
ſees his orders ſucceed or fail, 

But few trouble themſelves farther about the narra- 
tion. The movement is ordered; it is performed ; and 
the fortune of the day is determined. Few think how 
all this is brought about; and when they are teld that 
during the whole of the battle of Cuſtrin, Frederic the 
Great was in the upper room of a country inn, from 
whence he could view the whole field, while his aids 
de camp, on horſeback, waited his orders in the yard 
below, they are ſtruck with wonder, and can hardly 
conceive how it can be done: but, on reflection, they 
ſee the poſlibility of the thing. Their imagination ac- 
companies the meſſenger from the inn yard to the ſcene 
of action; they hear the General's orders delivered, 
and they expect its execution. 

But when we think for a moment on the ſituation 
of the commander of a fleet, confined on board one 
ſhip, and this ſhip as much, or more cloſely, engaged, 
than any other of the fleet; and when we reflect that 
here are no meſlengers ready to carry his orders to 
ſhips of the ſquadron at the diſtance of miles from him, 
and to deliver them with preciſion and diſtinctneſs, and 
that even if this were poſſible by ſending ſmall ſhips or 
boats, the viciſſitudes of wind and weather may render 
the communication ſo tedious that the favourable mo- 
ment may be irretrievably loſt before the order can be 
conveyed, — When we think of all theſe circumſtances, 
our thoughts are bewildered, and we are ready to ima- 
gine that a ſea- battle is nothing but the unconnected 
ſtruggle of individual ſhips ; and that when the admiral 
has once «cried havoc, and let flip the dogs of war,” 
he has done all that his ſituation empowers him to do, 
and he mult leave the fate of the day to the bravery and 
ſkill of his captains and ſailors. 


* * . o * 1 
Yet it is in this ſituation, apparently the moſt unfa- signal. a 
vourable, that the orders of the commander can be language 
conveyed, with a diſpatch that is net attainable in the tothe ce. 


the article COoLovs, is given an inſtance of a ſtrange 
deficiency of ſight in ſome people who could not diſtin- 
guiſh between the different colours. In the Phil. Tranſ. 


Vol. LXVIII. p. 611. we have an account of a gentle- 
man who could not diſtinguiſh a claret colour from 
black. Theſe imperfections are totally unaccountable 
ſrom any thing we yet know concerning the nature of 
this ſenſe. 
Second S1G6HT., See Second Sicur. 

SIGN, in general, the mark or character of ſome- 
thing abſent or inviſible. See CAR ACIIX. 

Among phyſicians, the term ſign denotes ſome ap- 
pearance in the human body which ſerves to indicate or 


operations of a land army. Ihe ſcene of action is un- 
incumbered, ſo tbat the eye of the General can behold 
the whole without interruption. The movements which 
it is poſſible to execute are few, and they are preciſc. 


A few words are ſufficient to order them, and then 


the mere fighting the ſhips muſt always be 1-ft to their 
reſpective commanders. This fimplicity in the duty to 
be performed. has enabled us to frame a language fully 
adequate to the buſineſs in hard, by which a corr-ſpon- 
dence can be kept up as far as the eye can ſee. This is 
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SIG 
the language of s1GnaLs, a language by writing, ad- 
dredſed to e eye, and which he that runneth — 
As in common writing certain arbitrary marks are 
agreed on to expreſs certain ſounds uſed in ſpeech, or 
rather, as in hieroglyphics certain arbitrary marks are 
agreed on to exprels certain thoughts, or the ſubje&s of 
theſe thoughts; ſo here certain exhibitions are made, 
which are agreed on to expreſs certain movements to 
be executed by the commander to whom they-are ad- 
dreſſed, and all are enjoined to keep their eyes fixed on 
the wy of the conductor of the fleet, that they may learn 
his will. | 1155 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for any number of ſhips to act 
in concert, without ſome ſuch mode of communication 
between the general and the commanders of private 
ſhips. We have no direct information of this cir- 
cumſtance in the naval ta&tics of the ancient nations, 
the Greeks and Romans; yet the neceſſity of the thing 
is ſo apparent, that we cannot ſuppoſe it to have been 
omitted by the moſt mgenious and the moſt cultivated 
people who have appeared on the great theatre of the 
world; and we are perſuaded that Themiſtocles, Conon, 
and other renowned ſea commanders of Athens, had 
ſignals by which they directed the movements of their 
fleets. We read, that when Ægeus ſent his ſon Theſeus 
to Crete, it was agreed on, that if the ſhip ſhould bring 
the young prince back in ſafety, a white flag ſhould be 
diſplayed. But thoſe on board, in their joy for reviſit- 
ing their country aſter their perilous voyage, forgot to 
Hoiſt the concerted ſignal. "The anxious father was every 
day expecting the ſhip which ſhould bring back his 
darling ſon, and had gone to the ſhore to look out for 
her. He ſaw her, but without the ſignal agreed on. 
On which the old man threw himſelf into the fea. We 
fnd, too, in the hiſtory of the Punic wars by Poly- 
bius, frequent alluſions to ſuch a mode of communica- 
tion; and Ammianus Marcellinus ſpeaks of the ſpecu- 
latores and vexillarii, who were on board the ſhips in 
the Adriatic. The coins both of Greece and Rome 
exhibit both flags and ſtreamers. In ſhort, we cannot 
doubt of the ancients having practiſed this hieroglyphi- 
ea] language. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that Lord Dud- 
ley, in his Arcano del Mare, in which he makes an oſ- 
tentatious diſplay of his knowledge of every thing con- 
nected with the fea ſervice, makes no expreſs mention 
of this very eſſential piece of knowledge, although he 
muſt, by his long reſidence in Italy, have known the 
marine diſcipline of the Venetians and Genoeſe, the 
greateſt maritime powers then in Europe. 1 

In the naval occurrences of modern Europe, men- 
tion is frequently made of ſignals. Indeed, as we have 
already obſerved, it ſeems impoſſible for a number of 
ſhips to act in any kind of concert, without ſome me- 
thod of communication. Numberleſs ſituations muſt 
occur, when it would be impoſſible to convey orders or 
information by meſſengers from one ſhip to another, 
and coalt and alarm ſignals had long been practiſed by 
every nation, The idea was, therefore, familiar. We 
find, in particular, that Queen Elizabeth, on occaſion 
of the expedition to Cadiz, ordered her ſecretaries to 
«draw up inſtructions, which were to be communicated 
tothe admiral, the general, and the five counſellors of 
war, and by them to be copied and tranſmitted to the 
ſeveral ſhips of the navy, not to be opened till they 
thonld arrive in a certain latitude. It was on this oc- 
cakon, (ſays the hiſtorian Guthrie), “ that wve meet 
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with the firſt ee fatal: and orders to the com- 
manders of the nl a ty till the movements 
of a fleet have attained ſome ſort of uniformity, regu- 
lated and connected by ſome principles of propriety, 
and agreed on by perſons inthe habit of direding a 
number of ſhips, we may with confidence affirm that 
ſignals would be nothing but a parcel of arbitrary 
marks, appropriated to particular pieces of naval ſer- 
vice, ſuch as attacking the' enemy, landing the ſoldiers, 
&c. ; and that they would be confidered merely as re- 
ferring to the final reſult, but by no means poiating out 
the mode of execution, or directing the movements 
which were neceſſary for performing it. 4 

« It was James II. when duke of York, who firſt But firſt 
conſidered this practice as capable of being reduced in- formed in- 
to a ſyſtem, and who ſaw che importance of ſuch a 10 2 en 
compoſition. He, as well as the king his brother, bad oy Jat duke 
always ſhowed a great predilection for the ſea ſervice ; of Vork. 
and, when appointed admiral of England, be turned 
his whole attention to its improvement. He had ſtu- 
died the art of war under 'Turenae, not as a paſtime, 
but as a ſcience, and was a favourite pupil of that 
moſt accompliſhed general. Turenne one day pointed 
him out, ſaying, *« Behold- one who will be one of the 
firſt princes and greatelt generals of Europe.” When 
admiral of England, he endeavoured to introduce into 
the maritime {ſervice all thoſe principles of concert and 
arrangement which made a namber of individual regi- 
ments and {ſquadrons compoſe a great army. When he 
commanded in the Dutch war, he found a fleet to be 
little better than a collection of ſhips, on board of each 
of which the commander and his ſhip's company did 
their beſt to annoy the enemy, but with very little de- 
pendence on each other, or on the orders of the Gene- 
ral ; and in the different actions which the Engliſh fleet 
had with the Dutch, every thing was confuſion as ſoon 
as the battle began. It is remarkable that the famous 
penſionary De Witt, who from a ſtateſman became a na- 
vigator and a great ſea commander in a few weeks, 
made the ſame repreſentation to the States General on 
his return from his firſt campaign. | 

« In the memoirs of James II. written by himſelf, we 
have the following paſſage: 1665. On the 15th ot 
March the duke of York went to Gunfleet, the gene- 
ral rendezvous of the fleet, and haſtened their equip- 
ment. He ordered all the flag officers on board with 
him every morning, to agree on the order of battle and 
rank. In former battles, no order was kept, and this 
under the duke of York was the firſt in which fighting 
in a line and regular form of battle was obſerved.” 

« This muſt be conſidered as full authority for giving 
the duke of York the honour of the invention. For 
whatever faults may be laid to the charge of this unfor- 
tunate prince, his word and honour ſtand unimpeached. 
And we are anxious to vindicate his claim to it, becauſe 
our neighbours the French, as uſual, would take the me- 
rit of this invention, and of the whole of naval tactics, 
to themſelves. True it is, that Colbert, the great and 
juſtly celebrated miniſter of Lous XIV. created a navy 
for his ambitious and vain-glorious maſter, and gave it 
a conſtitution which may be a model for other nations 
to copy. By his encouragement, men of the greateſt 
ſcientific eminence were engaged to contribute to its 
improvement: and they gave us the firſt treatiſes of 
naval evolutions. But it muſt ever be remembered, that 
our accompliſhed, though miſguided ſovereign, was then 
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York. 


5 
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6 
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art has 
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time recei- 
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derable 
improve- 
ments. 


reſiding at the court of Louis; that he had formerly 
Actell in concert with the French as a commander and 
officer, and was at this very time aiding them with 


his knowledge of fea affhairs. In the memorable day at 


La Hogue, the gallant Ruſſel, obſerving one of Tour- 
ville's movements, exclaimed, * There ! they bave got 
Pepy's F among them.“ This anecdote ye give on the 
authority of a friend, who heard an old and reſpectable 
officer (Admiral Clinton) ſay, that he had it from a 
entleman who was in the action, and heard the words 
ken; and we truſt that our readers will not be dil- 
pleaſed at having this matter of general opinion eſta- 
bliſhed on ſome good grounds. 

« It was on this occaſion, then, that the duke of York 
made the movements and evolutions of a fleet the ob- 
ject of his particular ſtudy, reduced them to a ſyſtem, 
and compoſed that « Syſtem of Sailing and Fighting 
Inſtructions,” which has ever fince been conſidered as 
the code of diſcipline for the Britiſh navy, and which 
has been adopted by our rivals and neighbours as the 
foundation of their naval tactics. It does great honour 
to its author, although its merit will not appear very 
eminent to a careleſs ſurveyor, on account of that very 
ſimplicity which conſtitutes its chief excellence. It is 
unqueſtionably: the reſult of much ſagacious reflection 
and painful combination of innumerable circumſtances, 
all of which have their influence ; and it is remarkable, 
that although ſucceeding commanders have improved 
the ſubje& by ſeveral ſubordinate additions, no change 
has to this day been made in its general principles or 
maxims of evolution. 

Till ſome ſuch code be eſtabliſhed, it is evident that 
ſignals can be nothing but arbitrary and unconnected 
hieroglypics, to be learned by rote, and retained by me- 
mory, without any exerciſe of the judgment ; and the 
acquiſition of this branch of nautical ſkill muſt be a 
more irkſome taſk than that of learning the Chineſe 
writing. But ſuch a code being once ſettled, the cha- 
racer in which it may be expreſſed becomes a matter 
of rational diſcuſſion. | 

% Accordingly, the failing and fighting inſtructions of 
the duke of Vork were accompanied by a ſet of ſignals 
tor directing the chief or moſt frequent movements of 
the fleet. Theſe alſo were contrived with ſo much 
judgment, and ſuch attention to diſtinctneſs, fimplicity, 
and propriety, that there has hardly been any change 
found neceſſary ; and they are till retained in the Bri- 
tiſh navy as the uſual ſignals in all caſes when we are 
not anxious to conceal our movements from an enemy. 

« Notwithftanding this acknowledged merit of the 
duke cf Vorkꝰ's ſignals, it muſt be admitted that great im- 
provements have been made on this ſubject, conſidered 
as an art. The art military has, in the courſe of a 
century paſt, become almoſt an appropriate calling, 


and has therefore been made the peculiar ſtudy of its 


profeſſors. Our rivals the French were fooner, and 
more formally, placed in this fituation, and the miniſters 
of Louis XIV. took infinite and moſt judicious. pains 
to make their military men ſuperior to all others by 
their academical education. A more ſcientific turn was 
given to their education, and the aſſiſtance of ſcientific 
men was liberally given them ;-and all the nations of 
Europe muſt acknowledge ſome obligations to them for 
information on every thing connected with the art of 
war. They have 3 very much to this ſubject, 
have greatly improved it, and have even introduced a 
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new principle into the art; and by this means have re- Naval 
duced it to the moſt ſimple form of reference to the Signals 
code of ſailing and fighting inſtructions, by making the 
fgnals immediately expreſſive, not of orders, but of 
ſimple numbers. Theſe numbers being prefixed to the 
various articles of the code of iaſtructions, the officer 
who ſees a ſignal thrown out by the admiral reads the 
number, and reports it to his captain, perbaps without 
knowing to what it relates. Thus ſimplicity and ſe 
crecy, with an unlimited power cf variation, are com- 
bined. We believe that M. de la Bourdonnois, a brave 
and intelligent officer, during the war 1758, was the 
author of this ingenious thought. 

We do not propoſe to give a ſyſtem of Britiſh ſig- 
nals. This would evidently be improper. But we {hall 
ſhow our readers the practicability of this curious lan- 
guage, the extent to which it may be carried, and the 
methods which may be practiſed in accompliſhing this 
purpoſe. This may make it an obje& of attention to 
ſcientific men, who can improve it; and the young ofb- 
cer will not only be able to read the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, but will not be at a loſs, ſhould cir- 
cumſtances place him in a ſituation where he mult ifu« 
orders to others.” 

Signals may be divided into, 

I. Day Stents. 

II. Nĩiour S1cxALs; and, 

III. SicnaLs in a Foc. 

They muſt alſo be diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Signals of 
EvoL.uTion, addreſſed to the whole FEET, or to 
SqQuankoxs of the fleet, or to Divisions of theſe 


ſquadrons. 2. Signals of MovemexTs to be made by 


particular ſhips; and, 3. Signals of Services, which 

may be either general or particular. 7 

The great extent of a large fleet, the ſmoke in time During an 

of battle, and the ſituation of the commander in chief, engage- 
who is commonly in the midſt of the greateſt confuſion . 
and hotteſt fire, frequently makes it very difficult for 4 . 
the officers of diſtant ſhips to perceive his ſignals with ral are re- 
diſtinctneſs. Frigates, therefore, are ſtationed out of peated by 
the line, to windward or to leeward, whoſe ſole office it frigates [ta 
is to obſerve the admiral ſignals, and inſtantly to repeat a Ren 
them. The eyes of all the fignal officers in the 52 a6 * 
ſhips of war are directed to the repeating frigates, as well 

as to the admiral; and the officers of the repeating fri- 

gate, having no other duty, obſerve the admiral inceſ- 

antly, and, being unembarraſſed by the action, can diſ- 


play the ſignal with deliberation, fo that it may be very 


diſtinctly ſeen. Being minutely acquainted with the 
ſubltitutions, which mult be made on board the admiral 
when his maſts and rigging are in diſorder, his (perhaps 
imperfe&) fignal is exhibited by the repeating frigate 
in its proper form, ſo as to be eaſily underſtood. And 
to facilitate this communication, the commanders of the 
different ſquadrons repeat the ſignals of the commander 
in chief, and the commanders of diviſion repeat the ſig- 
nals of the commanders of their ſquadron. 8 

« Every evolution ſignal is preceded by a fignal of ap- Evolution 
VERTISEMENT and PREPARATION, Which is general, and ſignals are 
frequently by a gun, to call attention; and when all the eg al 
ſignals have been made which direct the different parts 23 
of chat evolution, another ſignal is made, which marks tiſement, 
the cloſe of the complex ſignal, and divides it from others and accom- 
which may immediately Follow it: and as the orders of panicd with 


the commander in chief may relate either to the move- 8 
ments of the whole fleet, thoſe of a ſingle giviſion, or gnal, 
thoſe 


Naval thoſe of certain private ſhips, the EXT c urs Sig- of the oſtenſible diſtinctions of the various diviſions and 5555 | 

5igna's. xAL, Which dictates the particular movement, is accom- ſubdiviſions of a fleet, ſo that we may underſtand bow | * 
panied by a Dteriyt $1Gxat, by which theſe ſhips the ſame 4 9 5 may be addreſſed to a ſquadron, divi- 
are pointed out, to which the order is addreſſed. ſion, or ſingle ſhip or ſhips. We ſuppoſe it known that 
Anſwered The commander of the ſhip to which any ſignal is a fleet of ſhips of war is diſtributed into three grand di- 
bythe com- addteſſed, is generally required to ſignify by a ſignal viſions (which we ſhall term ſquadrons), called the van, 


- 


mander ta (which is general) that he has obſerved. it. And if centre, and rear. Theſe denominations have not always 
1 he does not thoroughly underſtand its meaning, he in- a relation to the one being more advanced than the 
. ele ti mates this by another general ſignal, And here it is other, either towards the enemy, or in the direction of 
to be obſerved, that as ſoon as the ſignal is anſwered their courſe. L If 
by the ſhips to which it is addreſſed, it is uſual to haul In a land army, the poſition of every part is concei- ms. 
it down, to avoid the confuſion which might ariſe from ved from its reference to the enemy; and the reader, . 25 bene 
others being hoiſted in the ſame place. The order re- conceiving himſelf as facing the enemy, eaſily under- aud rear, — 
mains till executed, notwithſtanding that the ſignal is ſtands the terms van, centre, and rear, the right and left the line of 
10 hauled down. * wing, &c. But the movements of a ſea army having battle at 
Annulling It may happen that the commander who throws out a neceſſary dependence on the wind, they cannot be ſea. 
ſignal. the ſignal for any piece of ſervice, ſees reaſons for al- comprehended unleſs exprefſed in a language which 


tering his plan. He intimates this by a general An- 
NULLING fignal, accompanying the ſignal already gi 
ven. This will frequently be more ſimple than to make 
the ſignals for the movements which would be required 


keeps this circumſtance continually in view. The ſim- 
pleſt and moſt eaſily conceived diſpoſition of a fleet, is 
that in which it is almoſt indifpenſably obliged to form 
in order to engage an enemy. This is a ſtraight line, 
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for re-eſtabliſhing the ſhips in their former ſituation. 

All theſe things are ct very eaſy comprehenſion, and 
require little thought for their contrivance, But when 
we come to the particular evolutions and movements, 
and to combine theſe with the circumſtances . of ſitua- 
tion in which the fleet may be at the time, it is evi- 
dent, that much reflection is neceſſary for framing a 
body of ſignals which may be eafily exhibited, diſtinct- 
ly perceived, and well underſtood, with little riſk of be- 
ing miſtaken one for another. We ſhall take notice of 
the circumſtances which chiefly contribute to give 
them theſe qualities as we proceed in deſcribing their 
different claſſes. 


I. Of Day S16XALs. 


Turss are made by means of the ſhip's ſails, or by 
colours of various kinds. 

Thoſe made with ſails are but few in number, and 
are almoſt neceſſarily limited to the ſituation of a fleet 
at anchor, 'Thus, 


their heads to the weſt, but the wind blowin 


8 


uſually figniſy. 


— 


Fe following Signal; 


Officers and men belong- 
ing to the ſhip to come 
on board. 

To prepare tor ſailing. 

To unmoor. 


Main top-gallant ſtayſail 
hoiſted 


Fore top-ſail looſe 

Main top-ſail looſe 

Main top fail ſheets haul- 
ed home 

Main top-ſail ſheets clew- 

ed up, and the yard 

j hoilted 

Top-gallant ſails looſe, and 
the ſheets flying 


To weigh. 


Annul the former ſignal, 
and the ſhip to come to 
an anchor. 


Diſcovering ſtrange ſails. 


each ſhip directly a-head of its neighbour, and cloſe 
hauled. This is therefore called the line of battle. In 
this poſition, the two extremities of the fleet correſpond 
to the right and left wings of an army. Suppoſe this 
line to be in the direction eaſt and weſt, the wind blow- 
ing from the north-north-weſt, and therefore the fleet 

on the ſtarboard tack ; the ſhips heads are to the weſt, 
and the weſtermoſt diviſion is undoubredly the van of 
the fleet, and the eaſtermoſt diviſion is the rear. And 
it is in conformity to this arrangement and fituation 
that the Lis oF THE FLEET is drawn up. But the ſhips 
may be on the ſame eaſt and welt line, cloſe hauled; with 
g.from the 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt, They muſt therefore be on the lar- 
board tack. The ſame ſhips, and rhe ſame diviſion, are 
Rill, in fact, the van of the fleet. But ſuppoſe the ſhips 
heads to be to the eaſtward, and that they are 'cloſe 
hauled, having the wind from the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt or 
the north-north-eaſt, the ſhips which were the real 
van on both tacks in the former ſituation are now, in 
fact, the rear on both tacks ; yet they retain the deno- 
mination of the van ſquadron of this fleet, and are under 


| the immediate direction of the officer of the ſecond rank, 


while the other extremity is under the direction of the 
third officer. This ſubordination therefore is rather an 
arrangement of rank and precedence than of evolution. 
It is, however, conſidered as the NATURAL ORDER to 
which the general ſignals muſt be accommodated. For 
this reaſon, the diviſion which is denominated van in the 
liſt of this fleet, is generally made to lead the fleet when 
in the line of battle on the ſtarboard tack, and to form 
the weathermeſt column in the order "of ſailing in co- 
lumns ; and, in general, it occupies that ſtation from 
which it can moſt eaſily paſs into the place of the lead 
ing diviſion on the ſtarboard line of battle ah:ad. Al- 
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though this is a technical nicety cf language, and may 
frequently puzzle a landſman in reading an account of 
naval operations, the reflecting and intelligent reader will 
ſee the propriety of retaining this mode of conceiving 
the ſubordinate arrangement of a fleet, and will compre- 
hend the employment of the Ggnals which are neceſſary 
for re-eſtabliſhing this arrangement, or directing the 
movements while another arrangement is retained. 
This being underſtood, it is eaſy to contrive various 


methods 


Main top-gallant fail looſe 
and hoitted, Topſail- 
yard down 

Mizen top-ſail hoiſted, and 
| the ſheets clewed up | 


— 


Recal ſhips in chaſe. 


Moor. 
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Before we proceed to the deſcription of the ſignals 
by means of colours, ſuch as 7LaGs, BANNERS (or trian- 
gular flags), yenpanTs or YANEs, we mult take notice 
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Naval. methods of diſtinguiſhing every ſbip by the place which 
a ſhe occupies in the fleet, both with reſpect to the whole 
12 line, with reſpect to the particular ſquadron, the parti- 
How ſig- cular diviſion of that ſquadron, and the particular place 
—_— ad- in that diviſion. This may be done by a combination 
IT” of the poſition and colour of the 13 and vanes of 
theſe divi- each ſhip. Thus the colour of the pendants may indi- 
ſions. cate the ſquadron, their poſition or maſt on which they 
are hoiſted may mark the diviſion of that ſquadron, 
and a diſtinguiſhing vane may mark the place of the pri- 
vate ſhip "a, 6a own diviſion, The advantages attend- 
ing this method are many, In a large fleet it would 
hardly be poſſible for the commander in chief to find a 
ſufficient variety of ſingle fignals to mark the ſhip to 
which an order is addreffed, by hoiſting it along with the 
ſignal appropriated to the intended movement. But by 
this contrivance one third part of theſe ſignals of addreſs 
is ſufficient. It alſo enables the commander in chief to or- 
der a general change of poſition by a ſingle ſignal, which 
otherwiſe would require ſeve Thus, ſuppoſe that 
the fore, main, and mien maſts, are appropriated (with 
the proper modifications) for exhibiting the ſignals ad- 
drefled to the van, the centre, and the rear ſquadrons 
of the fleet, and that a red, a white, and a blue flag, 
are choſen for the diſtinguiſhing flags of the officers 
commanding theſe ſquadrons ; - Ig if the commander 
in chief ſhall hoiſt a red flag at his mizen top-gallant 
maſt head, it muſt direct the van ſquadron to take the 
poſition then occupied by the rear ſquadron the evolu- 
tion neceſſary for accompliſhiog this end being ſuppo- 
ſed known by the commander of the ſquadron, who- 
will immediately make the neceſſary fignals to the ſqua- 
dron under his particular direction. In the ſame man- 
ner the A ſignal for the leading ſhip of a 
ſquadron being hoilted, along with the ſignal of addreſs 
to the whole fleet, and the ſignal for any particular ſer- 
vice, will cauſe the three or the nine leading ſhips to 
execute that order, &c, Ke. | 
All that has been ſaid hitherto may be conſidered as 
ſo many preparations for the real iſſuing of orders by 
the commander in chief. The moſt difficult part of 
the language remains, viz. to invent a number of ſig- 
nals which ſhall correſpond to that. almoſt infinite va- 
riety of movements and ſervices which muſt be per- 
formed. 
> Diſtinctneſs, ſimplicity, and propriety, are the three 
—_— eſſential qualities of all 2 A ſignal muſt be ſome 
_— Fang. object eaſily ſeen, ſtrongly marked, ſo that it may be 
neſs, readily underſtood, with little riſk of its being miſtaken 
for another. When made by flags, banners, or pen- 
dants, they mult be of the fulleſt colours, and ſtrongeſt 
contraſts. The ſhips are frequently at a very great di- 
ſtance, ſo that the intervening air occaſions a great de- 
gradation of colour. They are ſeen between the eye 
and a very variable ſky ; and in this ſituation, eſpecially 
in the morning or evening, or a dark day, it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh one full colour from another, all of them 
— to the appearance of a black. At the di- 
ſtance of a very few miles hardly any full colours can 
be diſtinguiſhed but a ſcarlet and a blue. Red, blue, 
yellow, and white, are the colours which can be diſtin- 
uiſned at greater diſtances than any others, and are 
ua the only colours admitted as ſignals, Even 
theſe are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed with difficulty. A 
yellow is often confounded with a dirty white, and a 
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blue with a red. All other dark colours are found to- Naval 
tally unfit, But as theſe afford but a ſmall variety, we Signale. 


mult combine them in one flag, by making it ſtriped, 
ſpotted, or chequered, taking care that the oppoſition 
of colour may be as great as poſſible, and that the pieces 
of which the flags are made up may not be too minute. 
Red muſt never be ſtriped nor ſpotted with blue, and 
the ſtripes, ſpots, or chequers, ſhould never be leſs than 
one-third of the breadth of the flag. Plate CCCCLXVI. 
is a ſelection by an officer of experience as a ſet very 
eaſily recogniſed, and little liable to be confounded. 
Their colours are rereſented by hatching, in the ſame 
manner as in heraidry (Sze HexALDxY). 
Difference of ſhape, as flags, banners, or pendants, 
is another diſtinction by which the expreſſion may be 
varied. And in doing this, we muſt recolle&, that in 
light winds it may be difficult to diſtinguiſh a flag from 
a banner as neither are fully diſplayed for want of wind 
to detach the fly from the ſtaff. 
And laſtly ſignals may be varied by their poſition, 
which may be on any lofty and well detached part of 
the maſts, yards, or rigging. | 14 
Simplicity is an eminent property in all ſignals. They gimplicity. 
are addreſſed to perſons not much accuſtomed to com- 
binations, and who are probably much occupied by 
other preſſing duties. It were to be wiſhed that every 
piece of ſervice could be indicated by a ſingle flag. 
This is peculiarly defirable with reſpect to the ſignals 
uled in time of battle. The rapid ſucceſſiun of events 
on this occaſion call for a multitude of orders from the 
commander in chief, and his ſhip iz frequently clad over 
with flags and pendants, ſo that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for the ſignal officer of à private ſhip to diſtin. 
guiſh the different groups, each of which make a parti- 
cular ſignal. 15 
Theſe confiderations are the foundation. of a certain And pro-. 
propriety in ſignals, which directs us to a choice among Pricty- 
marks which appear akogether arbitrary. Signals 
which run any riſk of being confounded, on account of 
ſome reſemblance, or becauſe their poſition hinder: us 
from immediately perceiving their difference, ſhould be 
appropriated to pieces of ſervice which are hardly poi- 
fible to be executed, or can hardly be wanted, in the 
ſame ſituation, No bad conſequence could eaſily reſult 
though the ſignal for coming to cloſer ation ſhould re- 
ſemble that for anmaoring, becauſe the preſent ſituation. 
of the ſhips makes the laſt operation impoſſible or ab- 
ſurd. Such conſiderations direct us to ſelect tor battle 
ſignals, thoſe which are of eaſieſt exhibition, are the moſt, 
ſimple, and have the leaſt dependence on the circum- 
ſtance of polition ; ſo that their ſignification may not 
be affected by the damages ſuſtained in the maſts or 
rigging of the flag ſhip. Such ſignals as are leſs eaſily 
ſeen at a diſtance, ſhould be appropriated to orders 
which can occur only in the middle of the fleet, &c. 
&c. Signals which are made to the admiral by pri- 
vate ſhips may be the ſame with ſignals of command 
from the flag ſhip, which will conſiderably diminith the 
number of ſignals perſectly different from each other. 16 
With all theſe attentions and precautions a ſyſtem of By wha: 
ſignals is at laſt made up, fitted to the code of failing meane fig- 
and fighting inilractions. It is accompanied by ano- r= 
ther ſmall ſet for the duty of convoys, It mutt be en- 8 
oſſed in two books; one ſor the officer of the flag s 
up, who is to make the ſignals, and the other is 
: Celi- 
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Naval delivered to every private ſhip. In the firſt; the evo- 

, lations, movements, and other operations of ſervice, are 

ſet down in one columt, and their correſponding fig- 

nals in another. The firſt column is arranged, either 
alphabetically, by the diſtingviſhing phraſe, or ſyſtema - 

tically, according to the arrangement of the ſailing and 

fighting inſtructions. "The officer whoſe duty it is to 
make the ſignals, turns to this column for the order 

which he is to communicate, and in the other column 

he finds the appropriated fignal. + + 

And under. In the other book, which is conſulted for the inter- 
derſtood. pretation of the ſignals, they are arranged in the lead- 
ing column, either by the flags, or by the places of 
their exhibition. The firſt is the beſt method, becauſe 
the derangement of the flag ſhip's maſts and rigging in 
time of action may occaſion a change in the place of 
the ſignal. 


3 6 41 
The art of “ The Ta&ique Navale of the Chevalier de Morogues 
ſignals contains a very full and elaborate treatiſe on ſignals. 


much im- We recommend this work to every ſea-officer,/as full of 

ear. M inſtruction. The art of ſignals” has been greatly ſim- 
* plified ſince the publication of this work, but we can · 

not but aſcribe mach of the improvements to it. We 

believe that the author is the inventor of that ſyſtema- 

tic manner of addrefling the order or effedive ſignai to 
the different ſquadrons and diviſions of the fleet, by 
which the art of ſignals is made more conciſe, the exe- 
cution of orders is rendered more 1jſtematic, and the 
commanders. of private ſhips are accuſtomed to conſider 
themſelves as parts of an army, vith a mutual depend- 
ence and connection. We are ready enough to ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority of the French in manœuv- 
ring, but we affect to conſider this as an imputation on 
their courage. Nothing «can be more unjuſt 3 and dear- 
bought experience ſhould long ere now have taught us 
the value of this ſuperiority. | What avails that cou- 
rage which we would willingly arrogate to ourſelves, if 
we cannot come to ation with our enemy, or mult do 
it in a ſituation in which it is almoſt impoſlible to ſuc- 
ceed, and which needleſsly throws away the lives of our 
gallant crews? Yet this muſt happen, if our admirals 
do not make evolutions their careful ſtudy, and our 
captains do not habituate themſelves, from their firſt 

_ hoiſting a pendant, to confider their own ſhip as con- 
nected with the moſt remote ſhip in the line. We can- 
not think that this view of their fituativn would in the 
leaſt leſſen the character which they have ſo juſtly ac- 
quired, of fighting their ſhip with a courage and firm- 
neſs unequalled by thoſe of any other nation. And 
we may add, that it is only by ſuch a rational ſtudy of 
their profeſſion, that the gentleman can be diſtinguiſhed 
irom the mercenary commander of a privateer.“ 


"I 


Ir is evident, that the communication of orders by 
night muſt be more difficult and more imperte& than 
by day. We muſt, in general, content ourſelves with 
ſuch orders as are neceſſary for keeping the fleet toge- 
ther, by directing the more general movements and 
evolutions which any change of circumſtances may ren- 
der neceſſary. And here the diviſion and ſubordinate 
arrangement of the fleet is of indiſpenſable neceſſity, 
it being hardly poſſible to particulariſe every ſhip by a 
ſignal of addreſs, or to ſee her ſituation. The orders 


publication 
of the Tac- 
tique Na- 
vale. 
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are therefore addreſſed to the commanders of the diffe. 
4 
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rent diviſions; each of whom is dillinguiſhed by his poop New 
and top nga, and is in the midſt of, and not very re- als. 
mote from, the ſhips under his more particular charge. | 
Yet even in this unfavourable ſituation, it is frequently 
neceſſary -to- order the movements of particular ſhips. 
Actions during the night are not uncommon. Purſuits 
and rallyings are ſtill oftener carried on at this time. 
The common dangers of the ſea are as frequent and 
more diſaſtrous. The ſyſtem of ſignals therefore is 
9 un till 2 be accompliſhed. * 
Night ſignals muſt be made b 8, or by li 
or by both combined, - - . - TP rai 19 
Gun. ſignali are 228 of variety both in num- How gun- 
ber and in diſpoſition. The only diſlinct variation which ſignals may 
can be made in this diſpoſition, is by means of the 0d. 
time elapſed between the diſcharges. This will eaſily 


admit of three varieties, ſlow, moderate, and quick. 


Half. minute guns are as flow as can eaſily be liſtened 
to as appertaining to one ſignal. Quarter minute guns 
are much better, and admit of two very diſtinct ſub- 
diviſions. When the gunners, therefore, are well train- 
ed to this ſervice {eſpecially fiace the employment of 
firelocks for cannon), intervals of 15 or 12 ſeconds 
may be taken for flow: firing, 8 or 10 ſeconds. for mo- 
derate, and 4 or 5 ſeconds for quick firing, If theſe 
could be reduced one half, and made with certainty and 
preciſion, the expreſſion would be incomparably more 
diſtin, - A very ſmall number of frings varied in this 
way will give a conſiderable number of fignals. Thus 
five guns, with the variety of only quick and moderate, 
will give 20 very diſtinguiſhable ſignals. - The ſame 
principle mult be attended to here as in the flag ſignals. 
The moſt ſimple muſt be appropriated to the molt im- 
portant orders, ſuch as occur in the worſt weather, or 
ſuch as are moſt liable to be miſtaken. Quick firing 
ſhould not make part of a ſignal to a very diſtant 
ſhip, becauſe the noiſe of a gun at a great diſtance is a 
lengthened ſound, and two of them, with'a very ſhort 
interval, are- apt to coaleſce into one long continued 
ſound. This mode of varying cb the time 
muſt therefore be employed with great caution, and 
we muſt be very certain of the ſteady performance of 
the gunners. 

Note, that a preparatory ſignal or advertiſement 
that an effective ſignal is to be made, is a very neceſſa- 
ry circumſtance. It is uſual (at leaſt in hard weather) 
to make this by a donble diſcharge, with an interval of 
half a ſecond, or at moſt a ſecond. Fs | 

Gun-fignals are ſeldom made alone, except in or- 
dinary ſituations and moderate weather; -becauſe ac. 
cident may derange them, and inattention may cauſe 
them to eſcape notice, and, once made, they are over, 
and their repetition would change their meaning. They 
are alſo improper on an enemy's coall, or where an ene- 
my*s cruiſers or fleets may be expected. | 20 

Signals by lights are either made with L1GaTs ſimply signals by 
ſo called, i. e. lanthorns ſhown in different parts of the lights. 
thip, or by rockets. Lights may differ by number, and 
by poſition, and alſo by figure. For the flag ſhip al. 
ways carrying poop or top-lights, or both, preſents an 
object in the darkeſt night, ſo that we can tell whether 
the additional lights are exhibited about the mainmaſt, 
the foremaſt, the mizenmaſt, &c. - And if the lights 
ſhown from any of theſe ſituations are arranged in cer- 
tain diſtinguiſhable fituations in reſpect to each uther, the 

number 


N g- number of | s may be eatly increaſed. 
m ihres lights 1 be in a 3 5 line, or in a horizon- 


— 


- - 0 


may be up, or down, or forward, or 
have many ſignifications. 
Lights 
Theſe can be varied by number, and by ſuch differen- 
ces of appearance as to make them very diſtinguiſh- 


tal line, or in. a triangle, and the point of this triangle 
aft, and thus may 


able. Rockets may be with ſtars, with rain fire, or 

ſimple ſquibs. E 5 2 p12 
3 By varying and combining theſe, a very great num- 
ſpecies of ber of ſignals may be produced, fully ſufficient to direct 


gnals may every general movement or evolution, or any ordinary 
be combi- and important ſervice. "The Chevalier de Morogues 
ned. has given a ſpecimen of ſuch a ſyſtem of night ſignals, 
into which he has even introduced ſignals of addreſs or 

direction to every ſhip of a large fleet; and has alſo gi- 

ven ſignals of number, by which depths of ſoundings, 

points of the compaſs, and other things of this kind, 

may be expreſſed both eaſily and diſtinctly. He has 


made the fignals'by rockets perfeQly ſimilar in point of 


number to thoſe by lanthorns, ſo that the commander 
can take either; a choice which may have its uſe, be- 

cauſe the ſignals by rockets may cauſe the-preſence of a 
fleet to be more extenſively known than may be conve- 
nient. | 

The commander in chief will inform the fleet by fig- 
nal, that guns, or perhaps rockets, are not to be uſed 
that night. This ſignal, at the ſame time, directs 
the fleet to cloſe the line or columns, that the light fig- 
nals may be better obſerved. 15 * 

It is indeed a general rule to ſhow as few lights as 
poſſible; and the commander frequently puts out his 
own poop and top - lights, only ſhowing them from time 
to time, that his ſhips may keep around him. 

The ſignal lanthorns on board the flag ſhip, and 
a lanthorn kept in readineſs on board of every pri- 
vate ' ſhip, to anſwer or acknowledge ſignals from the 
commander in chief, are all kept in bags, to conceal 
their lights till the moment they are fixed in their 
places, and the preparatory or advertiſing ſignal has been 
made. . - | 

The commander in chief ſometimes orders by ſignal 
every ſhip to ſhow a light for a minute or two, that he 
may judge of the poſition of the fleet; and the admiral's 
ſignal muſt always be acknowledged by thoſe to whom 
it is addreſſed. ; 8 | 

It is of particular importance that the fleet be kept 
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together. Therefore the leading ſhips of the fleet, on ei- 


ther tack, are-enjoined 'to acknowledge the fignals of 
the commander in chief by a ſignal peculiar to their 
ation. Thus the commander in chief learns the poſi- 
tion of the extremities of his fleet. | 

In framing a ſet of night fi great attention. 
mult be given to their poſition, that they be not obſcu- 
red by the ſails. The nature of the order to be given 
will frequently determine this. Thus, an order for the 
rear ſhips to make more ſail, will naturally. direct us to 
exhibit the ſignal at the mizen peck z and ſo of other 
pieces of ſervice, Lanthorns expoſed in groups, ſuch 
as triangles, lozenges, &c. are commonly: ſuſpended at 
the corners of large frames of laths, at the diſtance: of a 
fathom at leaſt from. each other. Attempts have been 
made to ſhow lights of different colours ; but the riſk of 
miſtake or failure in the compoſition at the laboratory, 

Vor. XVII. | | 


ts ate alſo exhibited by falſe fires or roekets: 
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us makes this rather hazardous. Coloured lanthorns are Naval Sig- 


more certain ; but when the glaſſes are made of a colour nals. _ 
ſulficiently intenſe, the vivacity of the light (which at 
no time is very great) is too much diminiſhed. Be- 
ſides, the very diſtance- changes the colour exceedingly 
and unaccountably. | | | 1 


III. Of Siexais in a Foc. 


Tazst. can be made only by noiſes, ſuch as the fi- 
ring of cannon and muſkets, the beating of drums and 
ringing of bells, &. Fog ſignals are the moſt diffi- 
cult to contrive of any, and are ſuſceptible of the leaſt 
variety. The commander in chief is principally con- 
cerned to keep his fleet tugether ; and unleſs ſomething 
very urgent requires it, he will make no change in his 
courſe or rate of ſailing. But a ſhift of wind or other 
cauſes may make this neceſſary. The changes which 
he will order, it will be prudent to regulate by ſome 
fixed rule, which is in general convenient. Thus, when 
a fleet-is in the order of failing upon a wind, and a 
fog comes on, the fleet will hold on the ſame courſe. 
If the wind ſhould come a little more on the beam, the 
fleet will {till keep cloſe to the wind. Certain general _, 
rules of this kind being agreed on, no ſignals are ne- By obſer- 
ceſlary ſor keeping the fleet together; and the ſhips can ving cer- 
ſeparate or run foul of each other only by difference in tain gene- 
their rate of ſailing, or by. inaccurate ſteerage. To 8 
prevent this, the commander in chief fires a gun from _ = 
time to time, and the ſhips of tbe fleet judge of his fi- 0 — 
tuation and diſtance by the ſound. The commanders caſes unre- 
of diviſions fire guns, with ſome diſtinction from thoſe ceſſary. 
of the commander in chief. This both informs the 
commander in chief of the poſition of his ſquadrons, 
and enables the private ſhips of each diviſion to keep in 
the neighbourhood of their own flag ſhip. On board 
of every private ſhip the drum is beaten, or the bell is 
chimed, every- quarter of an hour, according as the 
ſhip is on the ſtarboard or larboard tack. By ſuch 
contrivances, it is never difficult keep a fleet in very 
good order when failing on a wind. The wind is al- 
moſt always moderate, and the ſhips keep under a very 
eaſy ſail. It is much more difficult when going large, 
and ſeparation can be prevented only by . moſt un- 
wearied attention. The greateſt riſk is the falling in 
with ſtrange ſhips ſteering another courſe, 

But evolutions and other movements are frequently 
indiſpenſable. The courſe muſt be changed by tack- 
ing or wearing, and other ſervices muſt be performed. 
None, however, are admitted but the moſt probable, 
the moſt ſimple, and the moſt neceſſary. X 

The commander in chief firſt informs the fleet by How they 
the preparatory fog: /ignal, that he is about to order an are given 
evolution, and that he is to direct it by fog fignals. when ne- 
This precaution is indiſpenſable to prevent miſtakes. , 
Along with this advertiſing ſignal he makes the ſignal 
of the movement. intended. - This not only calls the 
attention of the fleet, but makes the ſhips prepare for 
the preciſe execution of that movement. The com- 
manders of diviſions repeat the advertiſing ſignal, which 
informs their ſhips of their ſituation, and the private 
ſhips beat their drums or chime their bells. Thus the 
whole ſhips of the fleet cloſe alittle, and become a little 
better acquainted with their mutual poſition. It is 
now underſtood that a movement is to be made preciſe. 
ly a quarter of an hour after the advertiſement. At 
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and then the movement muſt be made by each ſhip, ac- 
cording to the ſailing and fighting inſtructions. This 
mult be done with the utmoſt attention and preciſion, 
ecauſe it produces a prodigious change in the relative 
poſition of the ſhips; and even although the good ſenſe 
of the commander. in chief will fele& ſuch movements 
for accompliſhing his purpoſe as produce the ſmalleſt 
alterations, and the leaſt riſk of ſeparation or running 
{oul of each other; it is ſtill extremely difficult to avoid 
theſe misfortunes. To prevent this as much as pol- 
ſible, earch ſhip which has executed the movement, or 


thod for 
doing this 


to be confoutided with the arty, | 


1+ 8 ite. 7. White, wich blaue tail. 
which has come on a courſe thwarting that of the fleet, 8 White uo ce 5 
intimates this by a ſignal properly adapted, often add-. 3 . i 8. . N 3 tail. . 
ing the ſignal of the tack on which it is now ſtanding, 88 Ned h th Y alle £5; 5 n 
and even its particular ſignal of recognizance. This is > i oh * _ 105 blue tail. 


particularly incumbent on the flag ſhips and the leading 
Hips of each diviſion. oy | A 

After a reaſonable interval, the commander in chief 
will make proper fignals for bringing the fleet to a 


Three ſets of ſuch pendants will expreſs every num - 
ber under a thouſand, by hoiſting one above the other, 
and reckoning the vppermoſt hundreds, the next below 


y P ; knowledge of their reunion in this new poſition. it tens, and the loweſt units. Thus the number 643 
to Public This muſt ſerve for a general account of the circum- will be expreſſed by a . pendent red with blue tail, a 


a particular ſtances which mult be attended to in framing a code of 
account of ſignals. The arbitrary characters in Which the lan- 
lignals. guage is written muſt be left to the ſagacity of the 
gentlemen of the profeſſion, It mult be obſerved, that 
the ſtratagems of war make ſecrecy-very neceſſary. It 
may be of immenſe hazard if the enemy ſhould under- 
Rand our ſignals, In time of battle it might frequent? 
ly fraftrate our attempts to deſtroy them, and at all 
times would enable them to eſcape, or to throw us into 
diſurder. Every commander of a {quadron, therefore, 
iſſues private fignals, ſuited to his particular deſtina- 
tion; and there:ore it is neceſſary that our code of fig- 
nals be ſuſceptible of endleſs variations. This is ex- 
ceedingly eaſy without any increaſe of their number. 
The commander needs only intimate that ſuch aud 
ſuch a ſignal is ſo and ſo changed in its meaning -du- 
ring his command. 4 
26 We cannot leave this article without returning to an 
S'gnalsmay gb{ervation which we made almoſt in the beginning, 
be made viz. that the ſyſtem of ſignals, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
the imme- : , Fs: 
line ex. perly, the manner of framing this ſyſtem, has received 
preſſions of much improvement ſrom the gentlemen of the French 
uunbers. navy, and particularly from the moſt ingenious thought 


yellow pendant below it, and a blue one below the laſt. 

This method has great advantages. The ſignals may 
be hoiſted im any place Where beſt ſeen, and therefore 
the ſignification is not affected by the derangement of 
the flag {ſhip's maſts and rigging. And by appropri- 
ating the ſmaller numbers to the battle ſignals, they are 
more ſimple, requiring fewer pendants. 

As this method requires a particular ſet of colours, 
it has its inconveniences. An admiral is often obliged rendered 
to ſhift his flag, even in time of action. He cannot much im- 
eaſily take the colours along wi h him. It is therefore pler by 
better to make uſe of ſuch colours as every private ſhip ufig {over 
is provided with. One ſet of 11 will do with the ad- 5 
dition of three, at moſt of four pendants, of ſingular 
make, to mark 100, 200, 300, 400. Two of theſe 
flags, one above the other, will expreſs any number un- 
der 100, by uſing the. 11th as a ſubſlitute for any flag 
that ſhould be repeated. Thus the 11th flag, along 
with the flag for eight or for fix, will exprefs the num- 
ber of 88 or 66, &o. Thus we are able to expreſs every 
number below 500, and this is ſufficient for a very large 
code of ſignals. | 

And in order to diminiſh as much as poſlicle the 
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of M. de la Bourdonnais, of making the ſignals the 
immediate expreſſions of numbers only, which numbers 
may be afterwards uſed to indicate any order whatever. 
We ſhall preſent our readers with a ſcheme or two of 
the manner in which this may be done for all ſignals, 
both day, night, and fog. This alone may be confider- 
ed as a ſyſtem of ſignals, and is equally applicable to 
every kind of information at a diſtance. Without de- 
tracting in the ſmalleſt degree from the praiſe due to 
M. de la Bourdonnais, we muſt obſerve, that this prin- 
ciple of notation is of much older date; Biſhop Wil- 
kins, in his Seeret and Swift Meſfenger, expreſsly re- 
commends it, and gives ſpecimens of the manner of ex- 
ecution ; ſo does Dr Hooke in ſome of his propoſals to 
the Royal Society. - Gaſpar Schottus alſo mentions it 
in his Technica Curio/a ; and Kircher, among others of 
his Curious Projects. e 


number of theſe compound ſignals, it will be proper 


that a number of ſingle flag ſignals be preſerved, and 


even varied by circumſtinces of poſition, for orders 
which are of very frequent occurrence, and which can 
hardly occur in fituations where any obſtructions are 
occaſioned by loſs of maſts, &. And farther, to 
avoid all chance of miſtake, a particular ſignal can be 
added, intimating that the ſignals now exhibited are 
numerary ſignals; or, which is ſtill better, all ſignals 
m iy be conſidered as numerary ſignals ; and thoſe which 
we have juſt now called fingle Fae ſignals may be ſet 
down oppoſite to, or as expreſſing, the largeſt numbers 
of the code. wy | | 
This method requires: the ſignal re TER 
the annulling ſignal, the ſignal of addreſs to the parti- 
cular ſhip or diviſion, the ſignal of acknowledgment, 
the ſignal of indiſtinctneſs, of diltreſs, of danger, and 
| | | - one 
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Naval Sig- one or two more which, in every method, muſt be 


nals. employed. . 1 , 
. Another method of expreſſing numbers with fewer 
colours is as follows ; Let the flags be A, B, C, D, E, 
F, and arrange them as follows: 3 
. A D 5 
r 4 Fe : s 
expreſſin 8 10 11 12 
numbers b B 1 14 1 16 17 18 
8 C 19 20 21 22 23 24 
lours. | 
D 25. 26' 27, 28 29 30 
E 31 32 33 34 35 36 
F 37 38 399 40 % % 
The.number expreſſed by any pair of flags is, found in 
the interſection of the horizontal and perpendicular co- 
lumns. Thus the flag D, hoiſted along with and above 
the flag F, expreſſes the number 40, &c. In order to 
expreſs a greater number (but not exceeding 84) ſup- 
poſe 75, hoiſt the flags 2 which expreſſes 33, or 75 
wanting 42, and above them a flag or ugnal G, which 
» lone ex preſſes 42." 3, wo 
Which may This metliod may be till farther improved by ar- 
be alſo im- ranging the flags thus: T | 
ELD PC. DEF 
TFT 
Kr ie iin 5 
B — 13 14 15 16 17 
C — — 18 19 20 21 
D — — — 22 23 24 
E — — — — 25 26 
F — — — — — 27 
In this laſt method the ſignification of the i ne! is to- 
tally independent of the poſition of the flags. In 
whatever parts of the ſhip the flags D and E are ſeen, 
they expreſs the number 23. This would ſuit battle 
oh ſignals, _ by | 
A third Another method till may be taken. Flags hoiſted 
method. any where on the foremalt may be accounted units, thoſe 
cn the mainmalſt tens, and thoſe on the mizenmalt hun- 
dreds, Thus numeral ſignals may be made by a ſhip 
diſmaſted, or having only poles in their place. 

Many other ways may be contrived for expreſſing 
numbers by colours, and there is great room for ex- 
erciſing the judgment of the contriver. For it muſt 
always be remembered, that theſe ſignals muſt be ac- 
campanied with a ſignal by which it is addrefſed to 
ſome particular ſhip or diviſion of the fleet, and it may 
be difficult to conne the one with the other, which is 
perhaps ſhown in another place, and along with other 

32 executive ſignals. | Was. 
Advantages One great advantage of theſe numeral ſignals is, that 


of numeral they may be changed in their ftgnification at pleaſure. 
kgnals. Thus, in the firſt method, it can be ſettled, that on 
Sundays the colours A, B, C, D, &c. expreſs the cy- 
phers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. but that oa Mondays they ex- 


preſs the ey phers o, 1, 2, 3, &c. and on Tueſdays the 


cyphers 9, ©, 1, 2, &c. ; and ſo on through all the days 
et the week. This mean ef ſecrecy is mentioned by 
Dr Hooke for the coaſt and alarm ſignals, where, by 
the by, he ſhews a method for cenveying intelligence 
over land very ſimilar to what is now practiſed by the 
French wich their telzgraph. - 
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It is equally eaſy to expreſs numbers by night ſignals. Nava! N 
Thus M. de la Bourdonnais propoſes, that one diſ- . 
charge of a great gun ſhall expreſs 7, and that 1, 2, 3, 33 
4+ 5, 6 ſhall be expreſſed by lights. Therefore, to ex- Numbers 
—— 24, we muſt fire three guns, and ſhow three may 3 

ights. © This is the moſt perfect of all forms of night ? Prrfed 


and fog ſignals. For both the manner of firing guns 1 
and of exhibiting lights may be varied to a ſufficient 
extent with very few guns or lights, and with great 
diſtinctneſs. n 
Thus, for guns, Let F mark the firing of a fingle 
gun at moderate intervals, and ff a double gun, that is, 
two diſcharged at the interval ot a ſecond, We may 
expreſs numbers thus: 4 
94 F. 
2 F., F. 
4 E, F, F. 
13 F, F, F, F. 
5 F,. ff. | 
3 v7 
7 F. V. F. 
8. F, V F, F. 
e — * F, i F, f,. 


| St 
41-44. 100, ke. ff If, or ſs fc 
It might be done with fewer guns if the AV were ad- 
mitted as the firit firing. But it ſeems better to be- 
gin always with the ſingle gun, and thus the double 
gun beginning a ſignal diſtinguiſhes the tens, &c. 
In like manner, a ſmall number of lights will admit 


_ of a great variety of very diſtin poſitions, which may 


ſerve for all ſignals to ſhips not very remote from the 
commander in chief. For orders to be underſtood at 
a very great diſtance, it will be proper to appropriate 
the numbers which are indicated by ſignals made with 
rockets. Theſe can be varied in number and kind to a 
ſufficient extent, ſo as to be very ealily diſtinguiſhed 
and underſtood, It is ſufficient to have ſhown how the 
whole, or nearly the whole, notation of ſignals may be 
limited to the expreſſion of numbers. 30 

We have taken little notice of the ſignals made by Concluding 
private ſhips to the commander in chief. This is a remarks. 
very eaſy buſineſs, becauſe there is little riſk of con- 
founding them with other ſignals. Nor have we ſpo- 
ken of ſignals from the flag ſhips whoſe ultimate inter- 
pretation is number, as when ſhips are directed to 
change their courſe ſo many points. Thoſe alſo are 
eaſtly contrived in any of the methods already defcri- 
bed: alſo when a private ſhip wiſhes to inform the com- 
mander in chief that ſoundings are found at ſo many 
fathoms. In like manner, by numbering the points 
of the compaſs, the admiral can direct to chace to any 
one of them, or may be informed of ſtrange ſhips being 
ſeen in any quarter, and what is their number, 

S1GnArs by the Drum, made uſe of, in the exerciſe 
of the army, inſtead of the word of command, viz. 


S1GNALS. Operations. 
hort roll, To caution. 
A flame, — To perform any diſtinct thing. 
To arms, - 8 form the line or battalion. 

| | o advance, except when in- 

The merch, . tended for a ſalute. 
T he quick march, To advance quick. 
The point of war, To march and charge, 
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Fgaitar:, Te rethea;, = 
Dram ceaſing, TEETH Of 
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"The drogoon march, = 


"The grenadier march, 
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ee | 
Dram ceaſing, E oe eee 
T9 ori olli, | rn 
"To open the battalion. _ 
To form the column. 
Io double diviftons. _ 


To form the ſquare. 
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SIGNATURE, a ſign of mark impreſſed upon any 
thing, whether by nature or. aft. Suck is the general 
fgnification of the word; but in the plural number it 
has been uſed, in a particular ſenſe, to denote. thole ex- 


© ternal marks by whichphyſiognomilts and other dabblers 
in the occult ſciences pretend to diſcover the nature and 


internal qualities of every thing on Which they are 


found. According to Lavater, every corporeal object 


is characterized by ſignatures. peculiar to itſelf. 1 4 
The doctrine of ſignatures, like alchemy and aſlrolo- 


gy, was very prevalent during the 15th and 16th cen- 


* profeſſors. Some 


turics ; and was conſidered as one of the occult ſciences 
which conferred no ſmall degree of honour on their re- 


10ughtr fit to ſtyle themſelves, maintained that plants, 
minerals, and animals, but particalarly plants, had fig- 
natures impreſſed on them by the hand of nature, indi- 
cating to the adept the therapeutis uſes to which they 


might be applied. Others, ſuch as the myſtic theoſo- 


phiſts and chemiſts of that day, proceeded much-farther 
in abſurdity, maintaining. that every ſubſtance in nature 
had either external ſignatures immediately diſcernible, 
or internal ſignatures, which, when brought into view 


by fire or menſtrua, denoted its connection with ſome 


ſiderial or celeſtial archety pe. Of the doctrine of ſig- 
natures, as it relates merely to the therapeutic uſes of 
plants and minerals, traces are to be found in the works 
of ſome of the greateſt authors of antiquity; but the 
celeſtial ſignatures, we believe, were diſcovered only by 


Mitt Nat. the moonlight of the monkiſh ages. Pliny informs us“, 


3» 34 


- 


that the marble called apbites, from its being ſpotted 
like a ſerpent, was . diſcovered by thoſe ſpots. to be a 
ſovereign remedy for the bite of that animal; and that 
the colour of the hematites or blood-ſtone intimated that 
it was fit to be employed to ſtop an hemorrhagy ; but 
we do not recolle& his attributing the virtues of theſe 
minerals to a ſiderial or-celeſtial influence. 
S1GNATURE, a ſigning of a perſon's name at the bot- 


tom of an act or deed written by his own hand. 


tom of the firſt page 


S1GNATURE, in printing, is à letter put at the bot- 
at leaſt, in each ſheet, as a direc- 


tion to the binder in folding, gathering, and collating, 


them. Ihe ſignatures conſiſt of the capital letters of 
the alphabet, which change in every ſheet : if there be 
more ſheets than letters in the alphabet, to the capital 
letter is added a ſmall one of the ſame ſort, as A a, Bb; 
which are repeated as often as neceſſary. In large vo- 
lumes it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the number of alpbabets, 
after the firſt three or four, by placing a figure before 
the ſignature, as 5 B, 6 B, &c. l | 

 SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, made uſe of in 
ſcaling his private letters, and all grants that paſs by 
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theſe philoſophers, as they 
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$1Gxtr, in Scots law. ger Law, Part III. 51). 
SILENE, Cxrenrry,” of Vb, Campion, in bo- 
to the clas of de- 
candria, and order of trigyniay and in the natural ſyſ- 


tem arranged under the 224 order, taryophyllce.” The ca- 


Iyx is ventricoſe ; the petals are five in number bifid and 


unguiculated, and crowned by a nectarium; the caplule 
is cylindricah, covered, and triloeular, 


There are 26 


ſpecies, of which 7 are natives of Britain and Ireland. 


1. Anglica, the ſmall-corn campion or catchfly. The 
ſtem is weak, hairy, and above a foot high; che leaves 
are oblong, and grow in pairs at the joints ; the flowers 
are ſinatl. white, and entire ;they ſtand on footftalks 
which iſſue from the alz of the leaves; they are erect, 
alternate, fingle, and lateral. It grows in corn-fields, 
and flowers in June and July. 2. Nutans, Nottingham 
catchfſy. The ſtem is about two feet high, and firm: 
the radical leaves are broad, obtuſe, and grow in a tuft ; 
thoſe on the (ſtem are narrow and acute: the flowers 
are white, and grow in lateral panicles ; the petals are 
bifid and curled; the calyx is long, bellying a little, 
with ten longitudinal ftriz, It grows in paſtures, and 
flowers in Jane and July. 3. Amana, ſea-campion.” The 
ſtem is two or three feet long, ſlender, procumbent, and 
branched alternately : the leaves are long and narrow: 
the flowers are white, and grow on eppoſite footſtalks, 
three on each, in unilateral bunches: the calyx is 
hairy and purpliſh, and has ten angles. It grows on 
the ſouth coaſt, and flowers in Jane and July. 4. Co- 
noidea, greater corn catchfly, or campion. The leaves 
are narrow and ſoft; the calyx is conical, with 30 ſtriæ; 
the flowers proceed from the divarications of the (tem; 
the petals are entire. It grows in corn fields, and 
flowers in June. 5. No&ifora, night flowering catch- 
fly. The ſtem is about two feet high, and forked; the 
calyx has ten angles, is ſomewhat clammy, and oval, 
with longer teeth than the other ſpecies ; the petals are 
of a reddiſh white. 6. Armeria, broad-leaved catchfly. 
The ſtem is about 18 inches high, and ere, with few 
branches; the leaves are ſmooth, ſeſſile, and broad at 
the baſe; the flowers terminal, in faſtigiate bundles, 
ſmall. and red. It may be ſeen on the banks of rivers, 
and is in flower in July and Auguſt. ' 7. Acaulit, moſs 
campion. The radical leaves are ſpread on the ground 
like a tuſt of moſs; the ſtalks are about an inch long, 
and naked, bearing each a fingle purple flower. This 
Laſt ſpecies grows on mountains, and has been found, in 
Wales and Scotland, within half a mile from their top. 
It is in flower in July. | * 

SILESIA, a duchy of Germany, bounded on the 
eaſt by Poland; on the weſt, by Bohemia and Lower 
Luſatia; on the ſouth, by a chain of mountains, 
and a thicket of conſiderable extent which ſeparates it 


from Hungary; and to the north, by the marquiſate 


of Brandenburg and Poland. From north-weſt to ſouth- 
eaſt it is about 254 miles, and about 100 where broad- 
eſt: but it is much contracted at both ends. Upon the 
frontiers of this country, to the welt and ſouth, are ve- 


ry high mountains, and ſome likewiſe in other parts of 


it. One of the ridges upon the frontiers is ſtyled rhe 
Riphean mountains, another the Moravian, another the 
Bohemian, and another the Hungarian, Crapack, or Car- 

. g . . n puibian. 
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Stella. pri. A branch of the Bohemian is called the Gian / 


— 
Fa 


. coofidersble quantities of filk and honey. | 
places are great woods of pines, fir, beech, larch, and 


Moravians. 


The winter on theſe hilly tracks is more 
fevere, ſets in ſooner, and laſts longer, than in the low 
lands. The inhabitants uſe a kind of ſkates when the 
ſhow is deep, as they do in Carniola. Little or no 

in is raiſed in the mountains and fome ſandy tracks; 


but the reft of the country is abundantly fruitful, not 


only in grain, but fruits, roots, paſture, flax, hops, mad- 
der, tobacco, and hemp, yielding alſo fome wine, with 
In many 


other trees, affording tar, pitch, roſin, turpentine, lamp- 
black, and timber for all ufes. In this country alſo is 
found marble of ſeveral ſorts, ſome precious ſtones, lime- 
ſtone, millſtone, pitcoal, turf, vitriol, ſome ſilver ore, 
copper, lead, iron, and mineral ſprings. Great num- 
bers of black cattle and horſes are brought hither from 
Poland and Hungary for ſale, thoſe bred in the coun- 
try not being fufcient ; but of ſheep, goats, game, and 


veniſon,” they have great plenty. As for wild beaſts, 


here are lynxes, foxes, weaſels, otters, and beavers. The 
rivers, lakes, and ponds, yield fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, parti- 


cularly ſturgeons ſeveral ells in length, and ſalmon. Be- 


ſides a number of ſmaller ſtreams to water this country, 
there is the Oder, which traverſes it almoſt from one 


end to the other; and the Viſtula, which after a pretty pe 


long courſe through it enters Poland, The number of 
the cities and market - towns is {aid to be about 200, the 
county of Glatz included, and that of the villages 5000. 


The inhabitants, who are computed to be about a mil- 


lion and an half, are a mixture of Germans, Poles, and 
The language generally ſpoken is Ger- 
man; but in ſome places the vulgar tongue is a dialet 
of the Sclavonic. The ſtates conſiſt of the princes and 
dukes, and thoſe called Hate. lardi, with the nobili- 
ty, who are immediately tubje& to the ſovereign, and 
the repreſentatives, of the ebief cities; but ſince the 


country fell under the dominion of the king of Pruſ- 


fa, no diets have been held. The king, however, 


-when he took poſſeſſion of the country, confirmed all 
the other privileges of the inhabitants. 


With reſpect 
to religion, not only Proteflants, but Papiſts, Jews, and 
Greeks, enjoy ſull liberty of conſcience. The greateſt 

part of Sileſia lies in the dioceſe of Breſlaw, but ſome 
part of it in the Poliſh dioceſes of Poſen and Cracow. 
The biſhop of Breſlaw ſtands immediately under the pope 
with regard to ſpiritual: : but all eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
not excepting the ſee of Breſlaw, are inthe jog giſt. 
Peſides Latin ſchools, colleges, and ſeminaries, at Breſlaw 
is an univerſity, and at Lignitz an academy for martial 
exerciſes, The principal manufactures here are wool- 


lens, linens, and cottons of ſeveral forts, with hats. glaſs- 
ware, gunpowder, and iron manufactures. 


Of theſe 
there is a conſiderable exportation. Accounts are ge- 
nerally kept in rix-dollars, ſilver groſchens, and du- 
cats. With reſpe& to its revolutions and preſent go- 
vernment, it was long a part of the kingdom of Poland ; 
aſterwards it had ſeveral dukes and petty princes for its 
ſovereigns, who by degrees became ſubject to the kings 
of Bohemia, until at laſt king Charles IV. incorporated 


the whole duchy with Bohemia; and thus it continued 


in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, until the king 


of Pruſſia in 1742, taking advantage of the troubles that 


enſued upon the death of the emperor Charles VI. and 


pretending a kind of claim, wreſted a great part of it, 
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together with the county of Glatz, from his 


daughter 
and heireſs Maria Thereſa, the late empreſs - dowager; 
ſo that now cnly a ſmall part of it is poſſeſſed by the 
houſe of Auſtria, and connected with the empire, the 
reſt being governed by the king of Pruſſia, without ac- 
knowledgivg any fort of dependence on the crown of 


Bohemia or the empire. For the adminiſtration of 
juſtice in all civil, criminal, and ſeudal caſes, and 
ſuch as relate to the revenue, the king of Pruſſia has 
eſtabliſhed three ſupreme jndicatories, to which an ap- 
peal lies from all the interior ones, and from which, 
when the ſum exceeds 5oo rix-dollars, cauſes may be 
moved to Berlin. The Lutkeran churches and ſchools 
are under the inſpection of the upper conſiſtories, aud 
thoſe of the Papiits under that of the biſhop's court at 
Breſflaw ; but ſiom both an appeal lies to the tribunal 
at Berlin, As to the revenue, the exciſe here is levied 
only in the walled towns, being on the fame footing as 
in the marquiſate of Brandenburg; but in the reſt of the 
country the contributions are fixed, and the ſame both 
in peace and war. The ſeyeral branches of the revenue 
are under the management of the war and domain of- 
ficers of Breſlaw and Glogau. The whole revenue ari- 
ſing to the king of Pruſſia from Sileſia and the county 
of Glatz amounts to about four millions of rix-dollars 
amm. . 
Sileſia is divided into Upper and Lower, and each of 
theſe again into principalities and lordſhips ; of ſome of 
which both the property and juriſdiction belong imme- 
diately to the ſovereign, but of others to his ſubjects and 
vaſſals. In regard to the character of the people, the 
boors are accounted very dull and ſtupid ; but of thoſe 
of a higher rank, many have diſtinguifhed themſelves by 
their wit and learning, as well as by their military and 
political talents. However, in general, like their neigh. 
bours the Germans and Bohemians, they have more of 
Mars than Mercury in their eompoſition, and their parts 
are more ſolid than fhining. . 
SILESIAN earTH, in the materia medica, a fine 
aſtringent bole. It is very heavy, of a firm compact 
texture, and in colour of a browniſh yellow. It breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, and does not ſtain the hands; 
is naturally of a ſmooth ſurtace, is readily diffuſible in 
water, and melts freely into a butter-like ſubſtance in 
the mouch. It leaves no grittineſs between the teeth, 
and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. It is found 
in the perpendicular fiſſures of rocks near the gold- 
mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and is ſuppoſed to 
be impregnated with the ſulphur of that metal. It is 
a good altringent, and better than moſt of the boles in 
uſe. | 


SILICERNIUM, among the Romans, was a feat 
of a private nature, provided for the dead ſome time af- 
ter the funeral. It conſiſted of beans, lettuces, bread, 
eggs, &c. Theſe were laid upon the tomb, and they 
fooliſhly believed that the dead would come out tor the 
repaſt. What was left was generally burnt on the 
ſtone. The word filicernium is derived from Hex and 
cena, i. e. © a ſupper upon a (tone. Eating what had 


thus been provided for the dead, was eſteemed a mark of 


the moſt miſerable poverty. A fimilar entertainment 
was made by the Greeks at the tombs of the deceaſed ; 
but it was uſual among them to treat the ghoſts with 
the fragments from the feaſt of the living. See Fu. 
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800 SILICEOUS astrus. See MixtgsAT oe, Part II. 
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SILLUS (Italicus Caius), an ancient Roman poet, 
and au bor of an epic poem in 17 books, which con- 
tains an hiſtory of the ſecond Punic war, ſo famous for 
having decided the empire of the world in favour of the 
Romans. He was born in the reign of Tiberius, and 
is ſuppoſed to have derived the name of Halicus, from 
the place of his birth; but whether he was born at Ita- 
lica in Spain, or at Corfinium in Italy, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, had the name of talica given it during 
the Social war, is a point which cannot be known: 
though, if his birth had happened at either of theſe 
places,the grammarians would tell us, that he ſliould have 
been called /ta.icen/is, and not /tnlicus. When he came 
to Rome, he applied himſelf to, the bar; and, by «cloſe 
ini:zion of Cicero, ſucceeded ſo well, that he bezame 
a celebrated advocate and molt accompliſhed orator. 
His merit and character recommended him to the high- 
eſt offices in the republic, even to the conſulſhip, of 
which he was poffe(ſed when Nero died. He is ſaid to 
have been aiding and aſlittiog in accuſing perſons of 
Ligh rank and fortune, whom that wicked emperor bad 
devoted to deſtruction: but he retrieved his character 
aſ.erwards by a long and unifo: m courſe of virtuous be- 
haviour. Veſpaſian ſent him as proconſul into Aſia, 
where he behaved with elean hands and unblemithed re- 
putaticn, After having thus ſpent the belt part of his 
life in the ſervice of his country, he bade adieu to-public 
affairs, reſolving to conſecrate the remainder to polite 
retirement and the muſes. He had ſeveral fine villas in 


the country: one at Fuſculum, celebrated for having 


been Cicero's; and a farm near Naples ſaid to have 
been Virgil's, at which was his tomb, which Silius 
aten vilited, Thus Matial compliments him on both 
theſe accourts ; | | 


Silius hec magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, 
Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis babet. 

Heredem Dominumguez ſui tumulique lariſque 
Non alium mal'et nec Maro nec Cicero. | 

8 Eßpigr. 49. lib. xi. 

Of Tully's ſeat my Silius is poſſeſs'd, 

And his the tomb where Virgil's aſhes reſt. 

Could thoſe great ſhades return to chooſe their heir, 


The preſent owner they would both prefer. 


In theſe retirements he applied himſelf to poetry: led 
not ſo much by any great force of genius, which would 
certaivly rot have ſuffered him to ſtay till lite was in 
the wane and his imagination growing cold, as by his 
exceeding great love of Virgil, to whoſe memory he 
paid the higheit veneration. He has imitated him in 
his poem; and though he falls infinitely ſhort of him, 
| yet he has diſcovered a great and univerſal genius, 
which would have enabled him to ſucceed in ſome de- 
giee in whatever he undertook. * | 
Having been for ſome time afflited with an im- 
poſthume, which was deemed incurable, he grew weary 
of life, to which, in the language of Pliny, he put an 
end with determined courage. | 
There have been mary ed ticns of Silius Italicus. A 
neat and correct one was publiſhed at Leipſie in 1696, in 
8vo, with ſhort and uſeful notes by Cellarius : but the 
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beſt is that cum natis integris variarum et Arnoldi Dralen- Silk." 

borch. Traject. ad Rhen. 1717, in to. —— 
. SILK, a very ſoft, fine, bright thread, the work of an 

inſe& called bon bye, or the filk worm. | 

As the filk worm is a native of China, the culture of 
ſilk in ancient times was entirely confined to that coun- 
try. We are told that the empreſſes, ſurrounded by 
their women, ſpent their leiſure hours in hatching and 
rearing ſilk worms, and in weaving tiſſues and filk veils. 

That this example was ſoon imitated by perſons. of all 

ranks, we have reaſon to conclude ; for we are informed 

that the Chineſe, who were formerly clothed in ſkins, 

in a ſhort time after were drefled in veſtments of filk. 

Till the reign of Juſtinian, the ilk worm was unknown 

beyond the territories of China, but filk was introduced 

into Perſia long before that period, After the conqueſt 

of the Perſian empire by Alexander the Great, this va- 

luable commodity was brought into Greece, and thence 
cenveyed to Rome. The fl of the Roman Writers . * 
extant by whom ſilk is mentioned, are Virgil and Ho- 8 
race; but it is probable that neither of them knew. concerning 
from what country it was obtained, nor how it was the nature 
produced, By ſome of the ancients it was ſuppoſed to f filk. 

be a fine down adhering to the,Jeaves of certain trees or 

flowers. Others imagined it to be a delicate ſpecies of 

wobl or cotton; and even thoſe who had learned that 

it was the work of an inſect, ſhow by their deſcriptions 

that they had no diſtieR idea ct the manner in which it 

was formed. Among the Romans, filk was deemed a 

dreſs too expenſive and too delicate for men, and was 
appropriated wholly to women of eminent rank and opu- 

lence. Elagabulus is ſaid to have been the firſt man 

among the Romans who wore a garment of fine ſilk. 
Aurchan complained that a pound of ſilk was ſold at 

Rome for 12 ounces of gold; and it is ſaid he refuſed 

to give his wife permiſſion to wear it on account of its 
exorbitant price. 

For ſeveral centuries the Pet ſians ſupplied the Ro-,, 2 
man empire with the ſilks of China. Caravans . 
verſed the whole latitude of Aſia, in 243 days, from * Per- 
the Chineſe ocean to the ſea- coaſt of Syria, carry ing ſians till the 
this commodity. Sometimes it was conveyed to the time of Ju- 
ports of Guzerat and Malabar, and thence tranſported ſtinian. 
by fea to the Perſian Gulph. The Perſians, with the 
uſual rapacity cf monopoliſts, raiſed the price of filk-to Robertſon's 
ſuch an exhorbitant height, that Juſtinian, eager notonly Piſquiſition 
to obtain a full and certain ſupply of a commodity which vontcerning 
was become of indiſpenſable uſe, but ſolicitous to deliver e. 
the commerce of his ſubjects from the exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured by means of his ally, the Chriſ- 
tian monarch of Aby ſſinia, to wreſt ſome portion of 
the ſilk trade from the Perſians. In this attempt he 
failed; but when he leaſt expected it, he, by an unfore- 
ſeen event, attained, in ſome meaſure, the object which 
he had in view. Two Perſian monks having been em- 
ployed as miſſionaries in ſome of the Chriſtian churches, 3 
which were eſtabliſhed (as we are infcrmed by Coſmas) worms 
in differeot parts of India, had penetrated into the coun- 4 


try of the Seres, or China. There they obſerved the oa * 


labours of the ſilk worm, and became acquainted with monks. 
all the arts of man in working up its productions into | 
ſuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The proſpect of gain, 

or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by ſeeing this lu- . 
crative branch of commerce engtoſſed by unbelieving 


nations, 
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nations; prompted them to repair to Conſtantinople. 
here they explained to the emperor the origin of filk, 
as well as the various modes of preparing and manufac- 
turing it, myſteries hitherto unknown, or very imper- 
fectly underſtood in Europe; and encouraged by his 
liberal promiſes, they undertook to bring to the capital 
a ſufficient number of thoſe wonderful inſects, to whoſe 
labours man is ſo much indebted. This they accom- 
1 by conveying the eggs of the ſilk worm in a 
ollow cane. They were hatched by the heat of a 
dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, 
and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner as 
in thoſe climates where they firſt became objects of hu- 
man attention and care. Vaſt numbers of theſe inſects 
were ſoon reared in diff:rent parts of Greece, particu- 
larly in the Peloponneſus. Sicily afterwards undertook 
to breed ſilk worms with equal ſucceſs, and was imitated, 
ſrom time to time, in ſeveral towns of Italy. In all 
theſe places extenſive manufactures were eſtablithed and 
carried on with filk of domeſtic production. The de- 
mand for (ilk from the eaſt diminiſhed of courſe, the 
ſu'j2&s of the Greek emperors were no longer obliged 
to have reconrſe to the Perſians for a ſupply. of it, and 
a conſiderable change took place in the nature of the 
commercial intercourſe between Europe and India. 

As ſilk is the production of a worm, it will be firſt 
neceſſary to give a deſcription of its nature and mode of 
manufacturing. But before we give any account of the 
moſt approved methods of managing {uk worms in Eu- 
rope, it will be proper to preſent a thort deſcription of 
the method practiſed in China, the original country of 
the. ſilk worm. Theſe are two: they either permit 
them to remain at liberty on mulberry trees, or keep 
them in rooms. As the fineſt filk is produced by worms 
confined in rooms, and as the firſt method is very fim- 
4 ple. it will ſuffice to deſcribe the ſecond. 

Method of To begin with the eggs, which are laid on large ſheets 
rearing filk of paper, to which they firmly adhere. The ſheets are 
words in hung up on a beam of the room, with the eggs inward, 
CEO. and the windows are opened in the front to admit the 
wind; but no hempen ropes mult ever come near the 
wornis or their eggs. Aſter ſome days the ſheets are 
taken down, rolled up looſely with the eggs inward, 
ar.d then hung up again, during the ſummer and autunin, 
At the end of December, or the beginning of January, 
the eggs are put into cold water, with a little falt diffol- 
ved in it. Two days after they take them out, hang 
them vp again, and when dry roll them a little tighter, 
and encloſe each ſ:parately, ſtanding on one end in an 
earthen veſſel. Some put them into a lye made of mul- 
berry tree aſhes, and then lay them ſome moments in 
ſmow-water, or elſe hang them up three nights on a 
myu!ber:y tree to receive the ſnow or rain, if not too 
violent. The time ef hatching them is when the leaves 
cf the mulberry trees begin to open, for they are haſ- 
tened or impeded according to the difterent degrees of 
heat or cold to which they are expoſed. When they 
are ready to come forth, the eggs twell, and become a 
little pointed. 5 
The third day before they are hatched, the rolls of 
paper are taken out of the veſſel, itreiched out, and hung 
up with their backs toward the ſun, till they receive 
a kindly warmth; and then being r: led up clote, they 
are ſet upright in a veſſel in a warm place. This is re- 


peated the next day, and the eggs change to an alh- 
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grey. They then put two ſheets together, and rolling Silk, 
— — 
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them cloſe tie the ends, 

The third day, towards night, the ſheets are unroll- 
ed and ſtretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear 
blackiſh, They then roll three ſheets together, ard 
carry them into a pretty warm place, ſheltered from the 
louth wind. The next day the people taking out the 
rolls, and opening them, find them fall of worms liks 
{mall black ants. 

The apartment choſen ſor ſilk worms is on a dry 
ground, in a pure air, and free from noiſe. "Phe rooms 
are 1quare, and very cloſe, for the ſake cf warmth ; the 
door taces the ſouth, and is covered with a double 
mat, to keep out the cold ; yet there ſhould be a win- 
dow on every fide, that when it is thought neceſſary tlie 
ar may have a ſree paſſage. In opening a wiadow t » 
let in a refreſhing breeze, care mult be taken to keep 
out the gnats and flies. The room mult be furn'the4 
with nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one 
above the other. On theſe they place ruth hurdles, up- 
on which the' worms are fed till they are ready to ſp: ; 
and, to preſerve a regular heat, ſtove fires are placed at 
the corners of the room, or elle a warming pan is car - 
ried up and down it; but it muſt not have the leut 
flame or imoke. Cow dung dricd in the ſur is eſteemed 
the moſt proper ſuel. 

The worms eat equally day and night. The Chi- 
neſe give them on the firlt day forty-eight meals that 
is, one Every half hour; the next thirty 3 and third diy 
they have ſtill leſs. As cloudy and rainy weather takes 
away their ſtomach, juſt before their repaſt a wiſp of 
very. dry flraw, the flame of which muſt be all alike, is 
held over the worms to free them from the cold and 
moiſture that benumbs them, or elfe the blinds are ta- 
ken from the windows to let in the fall daylight. 

Eating fo often haſtens their growth, on which the 
chief profit of the ſilk worm depends. It they come to 
maturity in 23 or 25 days, a large theet of paper cove- 
ed with worms, which at their ſirſt coming from the 
eggs weigh little more than a drachm, will produce 25 
ounces of fi'k; but if ro: till 28 days, they then yield 
only 20 ounces ; and if they are a mouth or 40 days in 
growing, they then produce but ten. | 

They are kept extremely clean, and are often removed; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belong- 
ing to one hurdle are divided into three, afterwards they 
are placed on fix, and ſo on to the number of 29 or more; 
ſor being full of humours, they mult be kept at a due 
diſtance from each other. The critical moment for fe- 
moving them is when they are of a bright yellow and 
ready to ſpin; they mult be ſurrounded with mats at u 
ſmall diſtance, which mult cover the top of the plice to 
keep off the outward air; and becauſe they love to work 
in the dark. However, after the iluird diy's labour, 
the mats are taken away from one cee ti tree, buc 
the rays of the ſun mult not thine upon them. "They 
are at this time covered with the ſucets of paper that 
were uled on the hurdles. 

The cococns are completed in ſeven days, after which 
the worm i metamorphoſed into a chry{is ; the ca— 
coons are then gathered, and laid in heaps, having rt 
ſet apart thoſe dehgned tor propagation upon a hurdle, 
ina cool airy place. The next care is to kill che moths 
in theſe cones which are not to be bored. Ihe belt 


way of doing this is to fil large earthen veſſels wich 
cones 
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s. gones in layers of ten pounds each, throwing in four mates it may be ſaid to live faſter, and ſooner to attain ; 
ounces of falt with every layer, and covering it with maturity, than in thoſe that are colder. Dr Anderſon —— 
large dry leaves like thoſe of the water: lily, and cloſely informs us, that at Madras the worm undergoes. its 
ſtoppiog the mouth of che veſſels. But in laying the whole evolutions in the ſpace of 22 days.. It appears, 
cones into the veſſels, they ſeparate the long, white, and however, that it feeds fully as many days in India as in 
glittering ones, which yield a very fine ſilk, from thoſe Europe, the difference being entirely occaſioned 
that are thick, dark, and of the colour of the ſkin of an ſhortening the period of ſickneſs, The longeſt fickn 

5 onion, which produce a coarſer ſilk. he had ſeen them experience there did not exceed two 
Deſcription The ſilk worm is a ſpecies of caterpillar, which, like days; and during ſummer it only laſts a few hours. 
and hiſtory all others of the ſame claſs, undergoes. a variety of When the worm has attained its full growth, it 
1 changes, that, to perſons who are not acquainted with ſearches about for a convenient place for forming its co- 


Es objects of this kind, will appear to be not a little ſur - coon, and mounts upon any branches or twigs that are 

priſing. put in its way for that purpoſe. After about two days 

It is produced from a yellowiſh coloured egg, about ſpent in this manner, it ſettles in its place, and forms 

The Bee, the ſize ot a ſmall pin head, which has been laid by a the cocoon, by winding the ſilk which, it draws from 
a” 72. 


Kind of greyiſh coloured moth, which the vulgar con- its bowels round itſelf into an oblong roundiſh ball. 
found with the butterfly. | Duaring this operation it gradually loſes the appear- 
Theſe eggs, in the temperature of this climate, if ance of a worm; its length is much contracted, and its 
kept beyond the reach of the fire and ſun ſhine, may be thickneſs nted. By the time the web is finiſhed, 
preſerved during the whole of the winter and fpring it is found to be transformed into an oblong roungiſh 
months without danger of hatching : and even in ſum- ball, covered with a ſmooth ſhelly ſkin, and appears to 
mer they may eaſily be-prevented A. hatching if they be perfectly dead. In this ſtate of exiſtence it is called 
be kept in a cool place; but in warmer climates it is an aurelia. Many animals in this Rate may be often 
ſcarcely poſlible to preſerve them from hatching, even ſeen ſticking on the walls of out-bouſes, ſomewhat re- 
for a few days, or from drying ſo much as to deſtroy ſembling a ſmall bean. 
them. Hence it is eaſy in this country to keep the In this ſtate it remains for ſeveral days entirely mo- 
eggs till the ſood on which the worm is to feed be tionleſs in the heart of the cocoon, after which it burſts 
ready for that purpoſe. When this food is in perfec- like an 175 hatching, and from that comes forth a 
tion, the eggs need only be expoſed to the ſun ſor a day heavy dul wore moth with wings ; but thefe wings 
or two, when they will be hatched with great facility. it never uſes for ying ; it only crawls lowly about in 
When the animal is, firſt protruded from the egg, it the place it has been hatched. This creature forces its 
is a ſmall black worm, which is active, and . 4 4 aſ- way through the ſilk covering which the worm had 
cends to the top of the heap in ſearch of food. At this woven, goes immediately in queſt of its mate, after 
age of his growth the ſilk worm requires to be fed which the female lays her eggs ; and both male and fe- 
with the youngeſt and moſt tender leaves. On theſe male, without taſting food in this ſtage of their exiſt- 


leaves if good, he will feed very freely for about eight 
days, during which period he increaſes in ſize to about 
a quarter of an inch in length. He is then attacked 
with his firſt ſickneſs, which conſiſts in a kind of le- 
thargic ſleep for about three days continuance ; during 
which time he refuſes to eat, and changes his fkin, pre- 
ſerving the ſame bulk. This ſleep being over, he begins 
to eat again, during five days, at which term he is 
grown to the ſize of full half an inch in length; after 
which follows a ſecond ſickneſs in every reſpect like 
the former. | 

He then feeds for other five days; during which time 
he will have increaſed to about three quarters of an inch 
in length, when he is attacked with his third ſickneſs. 
This being over, he begins to eat again, and continues 
to do ſo Br five days more, when he is attacked by his 
fourth ſickneſs, at which time he is arrived at his full 
growth. When he recovers this ſickneſs, he feeds once 
more during five days with a moſt voracious appetite 
after which he diſdains his food, becomes tranſparent, 
a little on the yellowiſh caſt, and leaves his ſilky traces 
on the leaves where he paſſes. Theſe ſigns denote that 
he is ready to begin his cocoon, and will eat no more. 

Thus it appears that the whole duration of the life 
of the worm, in this [tate of its exiſtence, in our climate, 
is uſually about 46 days; 28 of which days he takes 


ence, die in a very ſhort time. | 
The filk worm, when at its full fize, is from un 
inch and a quarter to an inch and a half in length, and 
about half an inch in circumference. He is either of a 
milk or pearl colour, or blackiſh ; theſe laſt are eſteem- 
ed the beſt. His body is divided into ſeven rings, to 
each of which are joined two very ſhort feet. He has 
a (mall point like a thorn exactly above the anus. The 
ſubſtance which forms the ſilk is in his ſtomach, which 
is very long, wound up, as it were, upon two ſpindles, 
as ſome ſay, and ſurrounded with a gum, commonly yel- 
lowiſh, ſometimes white, but ſeldom greeniſh. When 
the worm ſpins his cocoon, he winds off a thread from 
each of his ſpindles, and joins them afterwards by 
means of two hooks which are placed in his mouth, ſo 
that the cocoon is formed of a double thread. Having 
opened a ſilk worm, you may take out the ſpindles, 
which are folded up in three -plaits, and, on ſtretehin 
them out, and drawing each extremity, you may — . 
them to near two ells in length. If you chen ſcrape the 
thread ſo ſtretched out with your nail, you ſcrape off 
the gum, which is very like bees wax, and performs 
the tame office to the ſilk it covers as gold leaf does to 
the ingot of ſilver it ſurcounds, when drawn out by the 
wire drawer. This thread, which is extremely ſtrong 
and even, is about the thickneſs of a middling pin. 


6 
food, and remains in his ſick or torpid ſtate 18 ; but it Particulay 
is to be obſerved, that during warm weather the periods 
of ſickneſs are ſhortened, and in cold weather lengthen- 
ed, above the terms here ſpecified, In very hot cli- 


Of ſilk worms, as of moſt other animals, there is a attention 
conſiderable variety of breeds, ſome of which are mucb ought to be 
more hardy, and poſſeſs qualities conſiderably different paid to the 
from others, 'This is a particular of much importance 

to 


reed of 


filk worms. 


th Th erestures in an place ; for it will make à great 
pip bets in the profit on the whole to the undertaker 
if he rears a good or a bad ſort (a). This is a department 
in Yeſpe& to the economy of animals that has been in 
every caſe much lefs adverted to than'it deſerves ; and in 
patticylzr with regard to the filk worm it has been al- 
m6ſt entirely overlooked; A few eggs of the filk worm 
can be eaſily tranſported by poſt in a letter from any 
part of Enrope to another, eſpecially during the winter 
ſcaſon, It would therefore be an eaſy matter for any 


don, to obtain a ſpecimen of the eggs from every coun- 
try in which filk is now reared, to put theſe under the 
care of a perſon ho could be depended upon, and who 


keep each kind diftin& from another, and advert to every 
particular that occurred in their management, ſo as to 
make a fair eſtimate of their reſpective merits. By theſe 
means the beſt might be ſelected, and thoſe of inferior 
value rejected. Forty or fifty of each ſort might be 
enough for the experiment; but it ought to be repeat- 
ed ſeveral times before concluſions could be drawn from 
it that might be altogether relied upon ; for it is well 
known that a variation of circumſtances will make a 
change in the reſult ; and it is by no means certain that 
the fame particular would aſfe& thoſe of one breed ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as it would do thoſe of a dif- 
ferent, breed. One may be more hardy with regard to 
cold, another more delicate in reſpect to food, and fo 
on. It is experience alone that can aſcertain the cir- 
„ cumſtances here inquired for. | 
ma- From the abovementioned particulars, it is evi- 
agement dent, that the management of ſilk worms mult be very 
* filk different in bot climates from what is required in thoſe 
. 1 colder. At Madras, it appears from Dr An- 
different derſon's experiments that it is very difficult to prevent 
in different the eggs from hatching for a very few days, ſo that 
dimatcs; many generations of them muſt be propagated in one 
year. In this hotteſt ſeaſon,” ſays he, in a letter to 
Sir Joſeph Banks, dated July 6. 1791, „the ſhorteſt 
time I have been able to remark for the whole evolu- 
tions of the filk worm is 40 days; that is to fay, fix 
days an egg, 22 2 worm, 11 a grub in the cocoon, 
and one a moth or butterfly.” Fortunately, where the 
climate forces forward their production ſo rapidly, na- 
ture hath been equally provident of food for their ſub- 
ſiſtence; for in theſe regions the mulberry continues to 
3 grow and puſh ont leaves throughout the whole year. 
But may be Though the filk worm be a native of China, there 
eaſily rear- jg no doubt but it might eaſily be propagated per- 
Aru, haps in moſt parts of the temperate zones. The eggs 
_ Vor. XVII. ane | 
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patriotic ſociety, ſuch as the Society of Arts in Lon- 


underſtood the management of them, with orders to 
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Silk.” to be adrerted"to at the time of beginning to breed 


of this inſect, indeed, require a conſiderable degree of Silt. 
warmth to hatch them, but they can alſo endure a fe. TOE 
vere froſt. No leſs than 5400 lbs of ſilk was raiſed in 

1789 in the cold, ſandy territories' of Pruſſia. In the 

province of Pekin, in China, where great quantities of 

ſilk are fabricated, the winter is much colder than even 

in Scotland. From the information of ſome Ruſſians 

who were ſent thither to learn the Chineſe language, we 


find that Reaumor's thermometer was obſerved from 10 


to 15, and even 20 degrees below the freezing point. 
Nor is it difficult to rear the food of the filk worm in Bee, N. 
a temperate-clime. - The mulberry- tree is a hardy vege- 156. 
table, which bears, without injury, the winters of Sweden, 
and even of Siberia. Of the ſeven ſpecies of the mulber- 
ry (fe Moxvs) enumerated by Linnzus, four of theſe 
(viz. the white, red, black, and Tartarian), there is 
every reaſon to believe could be reared both in Britain 
and Ireland. The white grows in Sweden; the red is 
abundant round Quebec; the act delights in bleak 
— — — — to wind on the ſea ſhore; and the 
artarian mulberry is re nted as growing in che 
chilly regions of Siberia. 2 | e | 9 
As to the ſuperior qualities of the different ſpecie*, Whether 
probably there is very little to be pointed out amongſt 1 ſpecie⸗ 
the four juſt mentioned with regard to nouriſhment, ex- * — 
cept what may be drawn from the following fact: that 13 to 
if the firſt three are laid down together, the ſilk worm others. 
will firſt eat the white, then the red, and next the black, 
in the order of the tenderneſs of the leaves. The Tar- 
tarian ſeems to hold as high a place in its eſteem as ei- 
ther the red or black; but all muſt yield to the white, 
which ſeems to be its natural food. 
In Calabria the red mulberry is uſed; in Valencia 
the white; and in Granada, where excellent filk is pro- 
duced, the mulberries are all black. The white ſeems 
to proſper very well in a moiſt ſtiff ſoil : the black agrees 
well with a dry, ſandy, or gravelly ſoil; and the white 
is moſt luxuriant in a moiſt rich loam. 0 
It may juſtly be aſſerted, that Britain poſſeſſes ſome Britain poſ- 
advantages in the raiſing of raw filk which are not en- ſeſſes ſome 
joyed by warmer countries. Even in the ſouth of m—_— 
France, Mr Arthur Young informs us, the mulberry er countries 
leaves are often nipped by froſt in the bud; bur this is for raiſing 
ſcarcely ever the caſe in Britain. It is well known that ſilk. 
thunder and lightning are hurtful to the filk worm. 
Now that climate can boaſt that it is almoſt wholly ex- 
empted from thoſe dreadful ſtorms of thunder and light- 
ning which prevail ſo much in hot climates. Nature 
has then furniſhed us with every thing requiſite for the 
filk manufacture; it remains only for us to improve the 
advantages which we poſſeſs. Let mulberry trees be 
planted by proprietors of lands, and let a few * 
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(a) As the ſucceſs. of the ſilk manufacture muſt depend on the breed of worms, it is of great conſequence 


* 


to bring them from thoſe countries where they are reckoned beſt. 

Mr Andrew Wright, an ingenious filk manufacturer of Paiſley, has given the following directions for conveying 
the eggs of the ſilk worm from diſtant countries by ſea: As ſoon as the moth has laid her eggs, dry them im- 
mediately, and put them into glaſs vials; ſeal them ſo cloſe that damp air or water will not penetrate into them. 


tain in the months of June or July, — 


Par theſe phials that contain the eggs into earthen pots filled with cold water; and as often as the water becomes 
_ warm renew-it. Place the earthen veſſels in the coldeſt place of the ſhip, and let them remain until the end of 
the voyage. It muſt be obſerved, that the ſhip choſen for this purpoſe ought to be one that would arrive in Pri- 
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Silk. of {kill and attention devote their time to the raiſing of 
— — ſilk worms. This is an employment that will not in- 
terfere with any manufacture already eſtabliſhed'z on the 
contrary, it would afford a reſpectable, a lucrative, and 
agreeable employment to ladies, or to females in gene- 
ral, who have at preſent too few profeſſions to which 
they can apply. The ſociety inſtituted at London for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, much to their honour, have offered premiuma 
to thoſe who ſhall plant a certain number of mulberry 
Method of The following method of raiſing mulberry trees from 
raiing ſeed is practiſed in the ſouth of France, and Has been 
mulberry- repeated with ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies by Dr'Ander- 
trecsin the ſon of Madras. Take the ripe berries of the mulber- 
N ry when it is full of juice and of feeds. Next take a 
"am rough horſe hair Ine or rope, ſuch as we dry linen on, 
Letters on and with a good handful of ripe mulberries run gow 
the Culture hand along the line bruiſing the berries and maſhing 
2 SE them as much as poſſible as your hand' runs along, fo 
Coaſt of that the pulp and ſeeds of the berries may adhere in 
Coroman- great abundance to the rope or hair line.” "Next dig a 
del. trench in the ground where you *wiſh to plant them, 
much like what is pradtiſed in kitchen gardens in Eng- 
land for crops of various kinds. Next cut the rope or 
hair line into lengths according to the length of the 
trench you think fit to make, and plunge the line full 
of maſhed berries into the trench, and then cover it over 
well with earth, always remembering afterwards to Wa- 
ter it well, which is effential to ſucceſs. "The ſeeds! 
of the berries thus ſown will grow, and ſoon ſhoot out 
young ſuckers, which will bear young leaves, which ate 
the beſt food for the filk worm. | $6444 
«© The facility and rapidity with which young leaves 
may by this means be produced is evident, for-as many 
rows of trenches may thus be filled as can be wiſhed ; 
and it can never be neceſſary to have mulberry trees 
higher than our raſpberries, currants, or gooſeberry 
buſher. Whenever they get beyond that, 'they loſe 
their value; and if theſe trenches ſucceed, 'you may 
have a ſupply coming freſh 'up day after day, or any 
quantity you pleaſe.” Thus abundance of theſe trees 
might be reared. But as mulberry trees are not yet found 
in abundance in Britain it were to be wiſhed that 
ſome other food could be ſubſtituted in their place : at- 
tempts have accordingly been made by thoſe who have 
reared ſilk worms, and it has been found poſſible to 

ſupport the ſilk worm upon lettuce (B). | _ + 
Bee, Ne 50. Miſs Henrietta Rhodes, a lady who has made ſome 
"12 ſucceſsful experiments on raiſing ſilk worms in England 
Miſs had ſound that the ſilk worm could with ſafety be kept 
Rhodes fed on lettuce for ſome time. This is pretty generally 
filk worms Known by ladies who have turned their attention to this 
2 ſubje& ; but ſhe found that in general they could not 
time. with ſafety be kept upon that food above three weeks. 
If longer fed upon that plant, the worms ſor the moſt 
part die without ſpinning a web at all. She found, 
however, that they did not always die, but that in ſome 
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fr 
caſes they produced very good cocoons, even when ſed Silk» 
entirely on lettnce. ©” She therofore with reaſon ſuſpet. ä 
ed that the death of the animal mult be occaſio.:ed by 
ſome extraneous circuniſtance, and not from the poi- 
ſonous quality of the food” itfelf; the circumſtance ſhe 
ſuſpeRed, from ſome incidental' obſervations, was the 
coldneſs of that food 3 and therefore ſhe thought it was 
not impotible, but if they were kept in a very warm 
place, while fed on lettuce, they might attain, in all 
caſes, a due perfection. | | | 13 

General Mordaunt having been informed of this con- General 
jecture, refolved to try the experiment. He got ſome —— 
ſilk worms eggs, had them hatched in his hot-houſe, and — 
cauſed them ts be all fed upon lettuce and nothing elle. 

They proſpered as well as any worms could do, 75 or 
none of them died; and they afforded as fine cocoons 
as if they had been fed upou mulberry leaves. As far 
as one experiment can go, this affords a very exhilara- 
ting proſpect in many points of view. If one kind of 
food has been noxious, merely on account of an impro- 
per temperature, others may be found which bave been 
hurtful only from a ſimilar cauſe ; ſo that it is not im- 
poſſible but we may at laſt find that this delicate crea- 
ture may be fupported by a variety of kinds of ſood. 
Few, however, could be more eaſily obtained than let- 
tuce z and this plant, when cabbaged (the coſs, or ice 
lettuce eſpecially, would poſſeſs one quality that the 
mulberry leaf never can poſſeſs, from the want of which 
many millions of worms die in thoſe countries where 
ſilk is now reared; for it is obſerved, that when the 
leaves are gathered wet, it is ſcarcely poſſible to pre- 
ſerve the worms alive for any length of time; ſo that 
during a continuance of rainy weather many of them 
are unavoidably cut off ; but a lettuce, when cabbaged, 
reſiſts moiſture. If gathered, even during rain, the 
heart of it is dry ; fo that if the outer leaves be thrown 
aſide at that time, the worms would be continued in 
perfect health. The expence, too, of cultivating and 
gathering lettuce, would be fo much leſs than that of 
gathering mulberry leaves, as to occaſion a ſaving that 
would be much more than ſufficient to counterbalance 
the expence of heating the conſervatory, as a little re- 
flection will ſhow. 

But the great point to be now aſcertained is, whe- 
ther it is a fact that worms fed on lettuce, if kept in a 
due temperature, will contipue in goed health, in gene- 
ral, till they ſhall have perfected their cocoon ? One 
experiment is too little to eſtabliſh this fa& with perfect 
certainty. It would therefore be neceſſary that more 
experiments ſhould be made on this ſubject. 14 

It is ſaid that Dr Lodovico Bellardi, a learned and si worms. 
ingenious botaniſt of Turin, has, after a number of ex- ſaid to be 
periments, diſcovered a new method of feeding ſilk fed on dri- 
worms, when they are hatched before the mulberry ed 00 nh 
trees have produced leaves, or when it happens that“ es. 
the froſt deſtroys the tender branches. This new me- 
thod conſiſts in giving the worms dried leaves of the 
mulberry-tree, One would think that this dry nouriſh- 

| * | | ment 


n _ 


() It is not improbable, ſays Dr Anderſon, to whoſe valuable work entitled the Bee, we have been much 


— _— —— — _ 


indebted in the drawing up of this article, that other kinds of food may be found which will anſwer the ſame 


purpoſe. 
with the lettuce. 


The chicorium intybus and common endive might be tried, as they have the ſame lacteſcent quality 
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Silk, ment would not be much reliſhed by theſe inſects; but 

repeated experiments made by our author, prove that 

they prefer it to any other, and eat it wich the greateſt 

avidity. The mulberry leaves muſt be gathered about 

the end of autumn, betgre the froſts commence, iu dry 

weather, and at times when the heat is greateſt. They 

muſt be dried aſterwards in the ſun, by ſpreading them 

upon large cloths, and laid up in a dry place after they 

have been reduced to powder. When it is neceſſary to 

give this powder to the worms, it ſhould be gently moi- 

itened with a little water, and a thin coat ot it muſt be 

placed around the young worms, which will immediate 

1 Ix begin to feed upon it. W 621 #40444 

Proper ex- We have mentioned all the different kinds of food, 

periments which, as far as we have heard, have been tried with 

ought to be any ſucceſs to nouriſh the ſilk worm; not, aowever, 

mace on. Fg greac confidence, but as experiments which it might 
various ve- . . 

getables. be worth while carefully to conſider and perform. We 

muſt not omit to mention that one perſon, who has had 

much experience in the managing of ſilk worms, aſſures 

us, that the ſilk produced trom any other ſood than 

mulberry leaves is of an inferior quality, and that the 

worms are ſickly. We think, however, that there is 

reaſon to ſuſpe& that the experiment has not been {ki]- 

fully performed; and therefore, before every, other food 

except mulberry leaves is diſcarded, the experiment 

ought to be performed with more attention and care. 

We know that many animals in a domeſtic ſtate can live 

upon food very different from that , which ſupported 

them when running wild in the fields, Certain it is, 

however, that every animal, in its ſtate of nature, par- 

takes of a food peculiar to itſelf, which is rejected by 

other animals as if it were of a poiſonous quality; and 

it may be mentioned as a curious fact, as well as an ad- 

mirable inſtance of the care of that Being who feeds 

the fowls: of heaven, that notwithſtauding.the, number- 

leſs inſects that prey upon animals and vegetables, the 

mulberry tree is left untouched by chem all, as the ex- 

cluſiye property of the ſilk worm, the chief of the inſect 

16 tribe, which toils and ſpins for the uſe of man. 1d 

der - Having now conſidered. the food proper for the ſilk 

apartments worm, we ſhall next conſider. what ſituation is molt fa- 

proper vourable to them. In the opinion of fome perſons 

for theſe in Britain who have been in the practice of rearing 

inſects. filk worms, they ought always to be kept in a dry place, 

well ſheltered, and poſſeſſing a conſiderable degree of 

warmth, and which is not expoſed ta ſudden tranſitions 

from heat to cold. If the weather be too cold, a ſmall 

fire muſt be made: this is of molt importaace when the 

worms are ready for ſpinning, A ſouthern expoſure 

is therefore preferable, Some think light is of great 

utility to filk worms, others think that they thrive bet- 

ter in the dark. As to what apartments, are beſt ac- 

commodated for promoting the health of ſilk worms, 

and moſt convenient ſor thoſe who have the care of them, 

they may be various according to the extent of the ma- 

nufacture or the wealth of the proprietors, . Silk worms 

may be kept in boxes or in ſhelves. When ſhelves are to 

be uſed; they may be conſtructed in the following man- 

ner: The ſhelves may be of wicker, ranged at the diſtance. 

of a foot and a half, and fixed in the middle of the 

room : their breadth ought to be ſuch, that any perſon 

can eaſily reach to the middle from either ſide, This 

is perhaps the ſimpleſt and cheapeſt apparatus for rear- 

ing filk worms; but there is another apparatus which 


may be recommended to thoſe who are anxious to unite 
ſome degree of clegauce with convenience. 
ratus is the invention of the Rev. George Swayne of 
Puckle church, a gentlemen who, greatly to his honour, 
has ſtudied this ſubject much, in order to find out the 
way ſor promoting the culture of {ilk among the poor. 
This apparatus, with the deſcription of it, we have 
borrowed from that valuable and patriotic work, the 
Tranſactions of the Society ſor ercouraging Arts, Ma- 
nuſactuxes, and Commerce, Vol. VII. p. 148. 
paratus conſiſts of a wooden t:ame four feet two inches Swoyne's 
high, each-fide 16 inches and a half wide, divided into 
eight partitions. by ſmall pieces of weod which form 
grooves, into which the ſlides run, and are thus eatily 
. thruſt into or drawn out of the frame. The upper flide 

(a) in the model ſent to the ſociety by Mr Swayne is of 
paper ouly, and deſigned to receive the worms as ſoon as 
hatched ; the two next (4,6) are of catyut, the threads 
about one-tenth of an inch diſtant from each other: 

theſe are for the inſets when a little advanced in ſize: 
the five lower ones, marked c, c, c, c, c, are of wicker 

work; but, as Mr Swayne afterwards found, netting may 

be ſubſlituted with advantage inſtead of wicker bot- 
Under each of theſe, as well as under thoſe of 
catgut, are ſliders made of paper, to prevent the dung ot 
the worms from falling on thoſe feeding below them. | 
The management of ſilk worms is next to be at Prop 
The proper time for hatchin 
when the leaves of the mulberry are full grown, or 
nearly ſo; that as ſoon as theſe inſects are capable ot 
receiving tood they may obtain it in abundance. 
attempt to hatch them ſooner would be hurtful, as the 
weather would not be ſufficiently warm. Beſides, as 
leaves are neceſſary to the life of a vegetable, if the 
Young leaves of the mulberry-tree are cropped as ſoon 
as they are unfolded, the tree will be ſo much weaken- 
ed as to be incapable of producing ſo many leaves as it 
would otherwiſe have done; and it this practice be fre- 
quently repeated, will inevitably bedeſtroyed. . 

When the proper ſeaſon is arrived, the eggs may be How they 
hatched either by the heat of the ſun, when it happens ought to ba 
to be ſtrong enough, or by placing them in a ſmall Þ»tched 
room moderately heated by a ſtove or fire ; and after be- d fed. 
ing expoſed tor ſix or ſeven days to a gentle heat, the 

ſilk worm iſſues from the egg in the form of a ſmall 
When Mr Swayne's apparatus 

is yd, he. worms. are ta be. kept on the drawers with 

paper bottoms till they are grown ſo large as nut rea- 

dily to creep through the gauze-buttomed drawers : 

they are then to be placed on thoſe drawers, where they 

are to remain till their excrements are fo large as not 

readily to fall through; hen this is the caſe, they mult 

be removed to the drawers with the wicker or net- 

ting bottoms, and fed thereon till they ſhow ſymptoms 

of being about to ſpin. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to men- 

tion, that the paper ilides beneath the gauze and wick- 

er drawers are intended to receive the dung, which 

ſhould be emptied as often as the worms are ted, at 

leaſt once a-day ; or to direct, that when the worms are 

ted, the flides are to be firſt drawn out a conſiderable 

way, and the drawers to reſt upon them. 

It has been already mentioned,. that wet or damp 

food is exceedingly prejudicial to theſe. inſets. 
, duces. contagious and fatal diſeaſes. 
neceſſity of giving them * or damp food, attention diſcaſes. 


This appa- 


The ap- Mr 


tended to. 


or them 18 time tor 


black hairy caterpillar. 


To prevent the contagious 


„ * 
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si. goght to be paid to the weather, ſo that when chere 
— is au immediate proſpect of rain, a ſufficieat-quantity 


es 
Ought to 
ke kept as 
clean as 


poſlible. 


of J:aves may. be gathered to ſerve the worms two or 
thres days. Ia this country, the leaves of the black or 
red mulberry tree may be preſerved good for foods al- 
though kept four or tive days, by the tolowing,method”: 
When new Faden lay them looſely. in glazed earth- 
en veſſels, 
expoled to drought... 4 44 1414 po 
The utmolt attention muſt be paid to preſerve the 
place where ſilk worms are kept as clean as poſſible: the 
houſe or room malt be well ventilated, that ho noxious 
vapours be accumulated. By ſome experiments of M. 
Faujas de St Fond, which are recorded in his hiſtory 
of Languedoc, it appears that the filk worm is much in- 
jured by ſoul air. All decayed leaves muſt be temoved 
rom them, as it is now well known that they emit bad 
air in great abundance. 1 | 
One of the moſt difficult branches of the management 


* 


of ilk worms has litherto. been the cleaning without 


bruiſing them. To avoid this. inconvenience, the pea- 
ſants iu France and Italy frequently allow the whole 


Bee, No 94, litter to remain without ever cleaning them, Which is 


22 
How they 
may be 
cler ned 
without 
bru-üng 


the cauſe of that unwholeſome ſtench that has been ſo 
often 1emarked by thoſe who viſit the places for reating 
ilk worms in theſe countries. This difficulty may 
be effectually removed by providing a net, or, what 
would be ſtill better, a wire bottomed frame, wrought 
into large meſhes like a riddle. Have that made of a 
ſize exactly iufacient to cover the wooden box in which 
the worms are kept. When you mean to ſhift them, 
ſpread ſreſh leaves into the wire baſket,; and let it down 

ently over the worms till it .comes within their: reach. 

hey ro ſooner perceive the ſreſh food than they aban- 
don the rubbiſh below, and creep through the methes, 
ſo as to fix themſelves upon the leaves ; then by gently 
railing the freſh baſket, and drawing out the board be- 
low { which ought to be made to fup our like the flip 
bottom of a bird's cage), you get off all the excrements 
and decayed leaves, without incommoding the worms in 
the ſmalleſt degree; and along with the litter you will 
draw off an inch or two in depth of the fouleſt mephitic 
vapours. To get entirely rid of theſe, the board, when 
thus taken out, ſhould be carried without doors, and 
there cleaned ; and the flip board immediately replaced 
to receive all the excrements and offals, After. it is re- 
placed, the wire frame that had been elevated a little, 
may be allowed to deſcend to a convenient diſtance a- 
bove the board without touching it. Thus will there, 


"* 
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be leſt a vacant ſpace for the mephitic air to fall. below - Silk. 


region of the atmoſphere, yl 2 ba 
When a freſh ſupply. of food is to 


place thele in a cold place, well aired, not 


avoided. yt 


and augment the healthiveſs of the worms as well 
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the worms; ſo as to allo them ta inhabit a wholeſome 
be given before 
cleaning, the wire frame ought 10 be let down as eloſe 
to the board as can be ſafely done, and another wire- 
bottomed frame put over it, with ſreſh leaves, as before 
deſcribed. When the worms have abandoned that in 
their turn, let tlie flip-board, together with the lower 
wire ſtame, be drawtr out and removed, and ſo on as 


oftes as neceſſary. To admit of this alternate change, 


every table, conſiſting of one {lip-board, ought to have 
two ſets of wire-bottomed' frames of the ſame ſize ; the 


ſlip-board to be always put into its place immediately ” 


after it is cleaned; - and the wire frames reſerved to Le 
afterwards placed over the other. By this mode of ma- 
nagement, it is probable that the worms would be-faved 


from the diſeaſes engendered by the mephitic air, and 


the numerous deaths that are the confequence- of it 


Dr Anderſon, to whom we 


the fiſheries, &c. adviſes thofe who have the management 
of ſil worms to ſtrew a thin ſtratum of freſh laked 


quicklime upon the flip-board each time it is cleaned, im- them. 


mediately before it is put into its place. This would 
abſorb the mephitic gas, for as ſoon as it is generated it 
would deſcend upon the ſurface of the quicklime. Thus 
would the worms be kept continually in an atmoſphe: e 
of pure air (c). Were the walls of the apartments to 
be frequently waſhed with quicklime and water, it would 
tend much to promote cleanlineſs at a fmall expence, 
as 
that of the perſons-who attend them. * 


When the ſilk worm refuſes its fcod, and leaves filky Mr r 
traces on the leaves over which it paſſes it is a proof Swayne's 
It is now necef{a. receptacle 


that it is ready to begin its ebeoon. 
ry to form a new receptacle, which is commonly done 
by pinning together papers in the ſhape of inverted cones 


with broad baſes. This method (ſays Mr Swayne), 


where there are many worms, is exceedingly tedious, 
waſtes much paper, and uſes a large number of pins; 


beſides, as the filk-worm always weaves an outer cover- Society for 
ing or | defenſive web before it begins the cocoon or the Encou- 
oval ball, I apprehended that it cauſed a needleſs wafte ragement 

of ſilk in forming the broad web at the top. The me- f Art 


thod I make uſe of is, to roll a ſmall piece of paper (an 
uncut octavo leaf, ſuch as that of an old magazine, is 
$441 N ſiulſlieient 


. l 
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(c) To put this queſtion beyond a doubt, Mr Blancard made che following comparative experiments, which 
were ſeveral times repeated. I precured (ſays he) four glaſs jars nine inches high and five in diameter, cloſit g 


the mouth with cork ſtoppers. 


After which I placed in each of them, in their ſecond life ( ſo nue may be tranſlated 


which means we ſtage between the different ſiekneſſes), twelve ſilk worms, which were fed four times a-day ; and 
which I confined in this kind of priſon all their life, without taking away either their dead companions or their 


ordure or litter, I 
pare with them. 


ſprinkled with chalk the worms of only two of theſe jars, and kept the two others to com- 


In thofe without lime, I never obtained neither more nor lefs than three ſmall and imperfect cocoons (chiques 
ou boyfſard), and in the two that were ſprinkled with lime, I had very often twelve, and never leſs than nine fine 


full ſized rm cocoons;” 


This experiment affords the moſt ſatisfactory proof of the utility of this proceſs, From a number of trials te 
found, that even when the worms were covered with a very large proportion of lime, they never were in any Way 


incommoded by it, N 


have already acknow- Quick ne 
ledged our obligations, and to whom Britain has would ab- 
been much indebted for valuable works on agriculture, ſorb all the 


- 
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tim, ſufficient for three), round my ſore · linger, and to give The cocoons which are kept for bre:ding are called Sk. 
; atwiltat che bottom; which is done with the utmoſt reyal coe bons. For ſeleQing and preſerving theſe, we 9 

expedition, and gives no occaſion for the uſe of pins. have been favoured with ſon:e valuable inſtructions by Mr 
Theſe rolled paper-caſes being likewiſe of a form more Mr Wright of Paiſley, which we ſhall preſent to cur Wright's 

. nearlyreſembling that of a eocoon, with a much narrow- readers. — Ihe largeſt and beſt cocoons ouglit to be mag ung 
er opening on the top than the others, takes away the kept for breed, about an equal number of males and 2 7 
necellity of waſting much ſilk in the outer web, and females; the cocoons that contain the former are ſharp- preferving 

. conſequently leaves more to be employed in forming the et pointed at the ends than thoſe that contain the lat the royal 
ball, The ſilk is readily taken out of theſe caſes by ter. Although it ſhonld happen that there are more cocoous 


untwiſting the bottom; and if this be done with mode- 


rate care, and the.papers are preſerved, they will ſerve 


ſeveral times for the like purpoſe,” 


females than males, little inconvenience or ill conſe- 
quences can ariſe from it, as one male will ſerve two or 


3 | three females, if the time of their coming cut of the 

Others re- Others adviſe, that when the ilk worms are prepa - cocoons anſwer. About 12 or 15 days after they be- 

commend. ring to ſpin, little buſhes of heath, bi oom, or twigs, gin to ſpin, the cococns for breed may be laid on ſhects 

buſhes of ſhould be ſtuck upright near the ſhelf or box in which of white paper; about this time the moth opens for it- 

heath. they are inclaſed : the worms mount theſe, and attach ſelf 'a paſſage through the end of its cocoon, and 
26 their web to them. | iſſues out. 


When the female has laid her eggs, which 
on an average may amount to 259, they ate Ipread 
upon {ſheets of paper and hung up to dry in fume 


How ſilk When the worms are ready to mount, in order to 
worms may ſpin, if the weather be hot, attended with thunder, you 
be revived ill ſee them in a languiſhing condition; your care muſt 


place where they may not be expoſed to the Leat of 
when at then be to revive them, which is effected thus: Take a the ſun : after being dried they muſt be kept in a col 
feed by b q F " . N 
thunder, few eggs and onions, and fry them in a pan with ſome well-aired place, where neither vapours nor moiſture 
J ranſ- ſtale bog's lard, the ranker the better, and make pan- can reach them. That they may be preſerved ſrom ex- 


actions of cake; which done, carry it ſmoaking hot into the 


ternal accidents, as inſe&s of different kinds will deſtroy 
the Ameri- room where they are kept, and go round the chamber 


them, and mice is their enemy in all the ſages of their 
_— with jt, You will be ſurpriſed to ſee how the ſmell exiſtence, they ſhould be kept in ſtone pots or glaſs 
18 revives them, excites thoſe to eat who have not done bot zes with their mouths ſtopped, and there remain un- 
vol. ii. feeding, and makes the others that are ready to ſpin til brought out next ſeaſon to be hatched. 29 
27 elimb up the twigs. The cocoons from which the ſilk is to be immediately How to 
Different In about ten or twelve days, according to the ac- wound muſt be expoſed to the heat of an oven, in order Prepare — 
kinds of counts which we have received from Mr Andrew Wright to kill the chryſalis or avrelia, which would otherwiſ: — 2 
cocoons. of Paiſley, it may be ſafely concluded, that if the worms eat its way through the cocoon, and render it uſeleſs. Sound. 


have finiſhed their work, the cocoons may be collected. 
We lhall now diſtinguiſh the cocoons from one another 
according to their 2 65 or their uſe, and conſider the 
method of managing each. They may be diſtinguiſhed: 
into the good and bad. The good cocoons may be known 
by theſe marks: they are little, ſtrong, and firm ; have 
a fine grain, both ends are. round, and they are free 
from ſpots Among the good cocoons alſo may be ar- 


The following directions are given for managing this 
proceſs by one of the firſt 61k manuſaQurers in Italy. 
Pat your cocoons in leng ſhallow baſkets, and fill Trarſ- 
them up within an inch ofthe top. You then e ver then, #Qions of 
with paper, and put a wrapper over that. Theſe baſ- te 0 
kets are to be diſpoſed in an oven, whoſe heat is as near ſophical 
as can be that of an oven from wich the bread is jult Society. 
drawn after being baked. When your cocoons have re- vol. ii. 


o 


ranged thoſe which are called calcined cocoons, in which 
the worm, in confequence of ſickneſs, is petrified or re- 
duced to a fine powder. Theſe cocoons produce more 
alk than others, and are ſold in Piedmont at half as much 
again, They may be diſtinguiſhed by the noiſe which 
the worm makes when the cocoon is thaken. Of the bad 
cocoons there are fix ſpecies: 1. The pointed cocoons, 
one extremity of which ends in a point; the ſilk which 
covers the point is weak, and ſoon breaks or tears. 2. 
The eocalons, which are bigger, but the contexture is 
wear, 3. The dupient, or double cocoons, which have 
been formed by the joint labour of two and fometimes 
of three worms. 4. The fouffions, which have a looſe con- 
texture, ſometimes ſo looſe that they are tranſparent. 
5. The perforated cocoons, which have a hole at one end. 
6. The bad choguette, which is compoſed of deſective 
c::coons, ſpotted or retten. Beſides. theſe there is the 
good. chogueite, which does not properly belong to ei- 
ther of theſe two claſſes: it is formed of thoſe cocoons. 


in which the worm dies before the filk is brought to 


* 


perfection. The worms adhere to one fide of the ec- 
coon, and therefore when the cocoon is ſhaken will not 
rattle : the filk is as fines but is not of ſo bright a co- 
tour, nor is ſo ſtrong and nervous, as that which is ob- 
tained from good cocoons. L 


mained therein near an hour, you muſt draw them out; 
and to fee whether all the worms are dead, draw out « 
dupion from the middle of your baſket and open it: it 
the worm be dead, you may conclude al! the reſt are ſo ; 
becauſe the contexture of the dupion being ſtronger 
than that of the oth-r cocoons, it is conſequently Jets 
eaſily to be penetrated by the heat. You muſt ubſerve 
to take it frem the middle of the baſket, becauſe in 
that part the heat is lealt perceptible. After you have 
drawn your baſkets from the oven, you mult firſt cover 
each of them with a woollen blanket or rug, leaving 
the wrapper belid:s, ard then you pile them above one 
another. If your baking has ſuccceded, your woollen 


cover will be all over wet with a kind of dew, the thick- 


neſs of your bttle finger. If there be lefs,it is a fign 
your cocoons have been too much or too little baked. 
It too much baked, the worm, being over-dried, cannot 
tranſpire.a humour he no lor.ger contains, and your 
cocoon is then burnt. It not enough baked, the worn 
has not been ſufficiently penetrated by the heat to di- 
til the liquor he contains, and in that caſe is not dead. 

You mult let your baſkets ſtand thus covered five or 
fix hours if poſſible, in order to keep in the heat, as thus 
makes an end of ſtifling thuſe werms which might have 
avoided the firit impreſſion. of the fire. You are like- 


wilt: 


Silk. 
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How the 


weill afterwards be revived. 


S$'I:L 
wiſe to take great care to let your cocoons ſtand in the 
oven the time that is neceſſary: for if they do nor ſtand 
long enough, your worms are only ſtunned for a time and 
If, on the other hand, you 
leave them too long in the oven, you burn them: many 
inſtances of theſe two caſes are frequently to be met 
with. It is a good fign when you ſee ſome of the 
butterflies ſpring out from the cocoons which have 
been baked, becauſe you may be certain they are 
not burnt, For if you would kill them all to the laſt 
worm, you wenld burn many cocoons which, might be 
more expoſed to the heat than that particular worm, 

The next operation is the winding of the ſilk. Be- 


ſilk is to be fore you begin to wind, you muſt prepare your cocoons 


wound 
from the 
Cocoons. 


give them to a good windſter, you will have as claw 


as follows : | 

1. In ſtripping them of that waſte ſilk that ſurrounds 
them, and which ſerved to faſten them to the twigs. 
This burr is proper to ſtuff quilts, or other ſuch ules ; 
you may likewiſe fpin it to make Rockings, but they 
will be coarſe and crdinary. 

2, You muſt ſort your cocoons, ſeparating them into 
different claſſes in order to wind them apart. Theſe 
claſſes are, the good white, cocoons 3 the good co- 
coons of all the other colours; the dupions ; the 
cocalons, among which are included the weak cocoons; 
the good choquette ; and, laſtly, the bad choquette. 
In forting the cocoons, you will always find ſome per- 
forated cocoons amonglt them, whoſe worm is already 
born; thoſe you muſt ſet apart for fleuret. You will 
likewife find ſome ſouſſlons, but very few; for which 
reaſon you may put them among the bad choquette, 
and they run up into waſte. | 

The good cocoons, as well white as yellow, are the 
eaſieſt to wind; thoſe which require the greateſt care 
and pains are the. cocalons; you muſt wind them in 
cooler water than the others, and if you take care to 


filk from them as the reſt. You muſt likewiſe have 
z careful windſter for the dupions and choquettes. Theſe 
two ſpecies require hotter water than the common co- 
coons. 

The good cocoons are to be wound in the following 
manner: Firſt, chooſe an open convenient place for your 
filature, the longer the better, if you intend to have 
many furnaces and coppers. The building ſhould be 
high and open on one ſide, and walled on the other, as 
well to ſcreen you from the cold winds aud receive the 
fun, as to give a free paſſage to the ſteam of your ba- 
ſons or coppers. 


Theſe coppers or baſons are to be diſpoſed (when the 


building will admit of it) in a row on each fide of the 
filature, as being the moſt convenient method of pla- 
cing them, for by that means in. walking up and down 
you ſce what every one is about. And theſe baſons 
ſhould be two and two together, with a chimney, be- 
tween every couple. | 

Having prepared your reels (which are turned by 
hands, and require a quick eye), and your fire being a 
light one under every baſon, your windſter muſt ſtay 
Wi the water is as hot it can be, without boiling. 
When every thing is ready, you throw into your 
baſons two or three handſuls of cocoons, which you 
gently bruſh over with a wiſk about ſix inches long, 
cut ſtumpy like a broom worn out: by theſe means the 
threads of the cocoons ſtick to the wiſk. You mult. 
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an 
diſengage theſe threads from the wiſlæ, and purge tem 


by drawing theſe ends with your fingers till they II 


come off entirely clean. 
Batl ue. | wil | | 
When the threads are quite clear, you mult paſs four 
of them (if you will wind fine ſilk) through each of the 
holes in a chin iron bar that is plated horizontally at 
the edge of your baſon ;; afterwards you twiſt the Two 
ends (which conſiſt of four cocoons each) twenty or 
twenty-five times, tat the four ends in each thread 
may the better join together in crofing each other, and 
that your ſilk may. be plump, which otherwiſe would 
be flat. "rv | 1 Kn 

Your windſter muſt always have a bowl of cold wa- 
ter by her, to dip her fingers in, and to ſprinkle very 
often the ſaid bar, that the heat may not bun the 
thread. 7 | 

Your threads, ſwhen thus twiſted, go upon two iron 
hooks called rampins, -which are placed higher, and 
from thence they go upon the reel. At one end 
of the axis of the reel is a cog-wheel, which catching in 
the teeth of the poſt-rampin, moves it from the right to 
the left, and conſequently the thread that is upon it; 
ſo that your ſilk is wound on the reel croſsways, 
and your threads form two hanks of about tour fingers 
broad. | 

As often as the cocoons you wind are done, or break 
or diminiſh only, you muſt join freſh ones to keep up 
the number requiſite, or the proportions ; becauſe, as 
the cocoons wind off, the thread being finer, you mutt 
join two cocoons half wound to replace a new one : 
Thus you may wind three new ones and two halt 
wound, and your {ilk is from four to five cocoons, 

When you would join a freſh thread, you mult lay 
one end on your finger, which you throw lightly on 
the other threads that are winding, and it joins them 
immediately, and continues to go up with the reſt, 
You muſt not wind off your cocoons too bare or to 
the laſt, becauſe when they are near at an end, the 
biarre, that is, the huſk, joins in with the other threads, 
aud makes the ſilk foul and gouty. 

When you have finiſhed your firſt parcel, you muſt 
clean your baſons, taking out all the ſtriped worms, as 
well as the cocoons, on which there is a little ſilk, 
which you firſt open and take out the, worm, and then 
throw them into a baſket by you into which you like- 
wiſe caſt the looſe ſilk that comes of in making the 
battue, | | 

You then proceed as before with other two or three 
handfuls of cocoons j; you make a new battue; you 
purge them, and continue to wind the ſame number of 
cocoons or their equivalent, and ſo to the end. 
As was already mentioned, the windſter malt always 
have a bowl of cold water by her, to ſprinkle the bar, 
to cool her fingers every time ſhe dips them in the hot 
water, and to pour into her baſon when neceſſary, that 
is, when her water begins to boil. Lou mult be very 
eareful to twiſt your threads à ſufficient number of 
times, about 25, otherwiſe your filk remains flat, in- 
ſtead of being round and full; beſides, when the ſilk is 
not well croſſed, it never can clean, becauſe. a gout 
or nub that comes from a cocoon will paſs through a 
ſmall number of theſe twiſts, though a greater will 
ſtop it. Your thread then breaks, and you paſs what: 


This operation is called /a 


foulneſs there may be in the middle of your reel be- 
tween 


kts CLUES 


Pc, 4 Mid Jp tw 3 


8 1 L 
Sin tween the two hanks, which ſerves for a head- band to 
— — m wem. . 

You muſt obſerve that your water be juſt in a proper 
degree of heat, When it is too bot, the thread is dead, 
and has no body; when. it is too cold, the ends which 
form the thread do not join well, and form a harſh ill 
qualfied filk, _ 1 l 

' You muſt change the water in your baſon four times 
a-day for your dupions and. choquette, and twice oniy 
for good cocoons when you wind fine ſilk ; but if you 
wind coarſe ſilk, it is neceſſary to change it three or 
four times. For if you were not to change the water, the 
ſilk would not be ſo bright and gloſſy, becauſe the worm 
contained. in the cocoons foul it very conſiderably. You 
muſt endeavour as much as poſſible to wind with clear 
water, for if there are too many worms in it, your filk 
is covered with a kind of duſt which attracts the moth, 
and deſtroys your ilk. 

You may wind your filk of what ſize you pleaſe, 
from one cocoon to 1000; hut it is difficult to wind 
more than zo in a thread. The nicety, and that in 
which conſiſts the greateſt difficulty, is to wind even; 
becauſe as the cocoon winds off, the end is finer, and 

you mult then join other cocoons to keep up the ſame 
ſize, This aificolty of keeping the ſilk always even is 
ſo great, that (excepting a thread. of two cocoons, 
which we call ſuch) we do not fay a ſilk of three, of 
four, or of fix cocoons ; but a filk of three to four, of 
four to five, of fix to ſeven cocoons. If you proceed 
-- to a coarſer ſilk, you cannot calculate ſo nicely as to 
one cocoon more or leſs. We ſay, for example, from 

12 to 15, from 15 to 20, and ſo on. 
Whatnum- What number of worms are neceſſary to produce a 
ber of certain quantity of ſilk has not been aſcertained. And 
worms pro- a. different perſons who wiſhed to determine this point 
2 duct have had different reſults, the truth ſeems to be, that 
tity of filk. from various circumſtances the ſame number of worms 
may produce more ſilk at one time than at another. It 
is related in the fecond volume of the Tranſactions of 
the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. that Mrs Wil- 
liams obtained nearly an ounce and a half of ſilk from 
244 cocoons. Mr Swayne from 50 cocoons procured 
10 grains. Miſs Rhodes obtained from 250 of the 
largeſt cocoons, three quarters of an ounce and a dram, 
Frem a paper in the ſecond volume of the Ameri- 
can Tranſactions, which we have before referred to in 
the courſe of this article, we are informed that 150 
ounces of good cocoons. yield about 11 ounces: of filk 
from five to ſix cocoons : if you wind coarſer, ſomething 
more. But what appears aſtoniſhing, Mr Salvatore 
Bertezen, an Italian, to whom the Society for encou- 
raging Arts, &c. adjudged their gold medal, raiſed five 

32 2 of excellent {ilk from 12,000 worms. 
Length of h 
the threads. Jength z you may meet with ſome that yield 1200 ells, 
whilſt others will ſcarcely afford 20g ells. . In general, 
you may calculate the production of a cocoon from 500 
to 600 ells in length. $0664. 5540 
Advanta- ,, As there is every reaſon to hope that the ſilk manu- 
ges of Mr .faQture will Con be carried on with ardour in Great 
Sholl's im- Britain, and to a great extent, we are happy to learn 
proved a chat the lk-loom bas been much improved ſately by Mr 
. Sholl of Bethnal-Green. It appears from the evidence 
of ſeveral gentlemen converſant in that branch of filk 
weaving to which this loom is particularly adapted, that 
A 
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The cocoons produce a thread of very unequal. 


1 1 
811. ; | 
the advantages of this conftrudtion are, the gaining 
light, a power of ſhertening the porry occaſionally, fo _ |} 

as to ſuit any kind of work, being more portable, and = 
baying the gibbet firmly fixed, together with the Tran 
diminution of price; which, compared with the old actions of 
loom, is as five pounds, the price of a loom on the old — ys 
conſtruction, to three pounds ten ſhillings, the price of 8 pd 
one of thoſe contrived by Mr Sholl ; and that, as the arts, Kc. 
proportion of light work is to ſtrong work as nine to vol. viii. 
one, this fort of loom promiſes to be of very conſiderable 

ad 1 particularly in making modes, or other black 

work. 

As a plate of this loom, with proper references, will Deſcription 
render its advantages molt intelligible, we ſhall ſabjoin of t. 

theſe : Plate CCCCLXVI. A, A, The fills; B, B, The 
brea(t-roll poſts: C, The cut tree; D, D, The up- 

rights; E, The burdown; F, The batton; G, The 

reeds; H, The harneſs; I, 'The breaſt-roll; K, The 


"cheeſe ; L., The gibbet; M, The treddles; N, The 


tumblers ; O, Short counter-meſhes ; P, Long counter- 
meſhes ; Q, The porry ; R, R, Cane-roll poſts ; 8, The 
cane roll; T, The weight bar and weight; U, U, 


_ Counter-weights ; W, The breaking rod; X, X, Croſs. 


rods. 

Sirx-Worm. See Sirx. 

SILPHA, CazrION-BEETLE, in natural hiſtory ; a 
genus of animals belonging to the claſs of inſectæ, and to 
the order of coleoptere. The antennæ are clavated ; the cla- 
va are perfoliated ; the. elytra marginated ; the head is 
prominent; and the thorax marginated. There are 94 ſpe- 
cies, of which ſeven only are natives of Britain and Ire- 
land. 1. The vel. The margin of the thorax 
broad. The ſhells abbreviated, black, with two yel- 
low belts. The thighs of the hind legs large, with a 
ſpine near their origin. Length near one inch. It in- 
felts dead bodies. 2. The Liphuſtulata, is black; the 
antennz are long and ſmall, and there are two red ſpots 
on the middle of each ſhell. The length is one-third 
of an inch. 3. The puſtulata, is black and oblong : 
there are four brown {pots on the ſhells: the length is 
one-fifth of an inch. It lives on trees. 4. The gua- 
dripungata. The bead, antennæ, and legs black. Mar- Berker- 
gin of the thorax and ſhells are of a pale yellow, with bout, vol. 
our black ſpots. The length half an inch. It is found 
in Cain-wood, near Hampſtead. 5. The /abuloſa, is 
black; the antennæ are ſhort and globular; there are 
five ſtri on each ſhell. The ſhells and wings are ſhort. 
There are five joints on the two firſt feet, tour on the 
reſt. It lives in ſand. 6. The aguatica, is brown, with 
a green bronze 19 55 There are four ribs on the tho- 
rax, On each ſhell there are 10 ſtriæ. The length is 
one-fifth of an inch. 7. The pulicaria, is black and ob- 
long; the ſhells are abbreviated ; the abdomen is roune-. 
ed at the extremity ; the thorax and ſhells are ſcarce 
marginated ; the ay is one line. It is found fre- 
quently running on flowers. 

SILFHIUN, in botany: A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the claſs of ſyngeneſia, and to the order of poly- 
gamia neceſſaria; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged 
under the 49th order, compoſite. The receptacle is pa- 
leaceous; the pappus has a two-horned margin, and 
the calyx is ſquarroſe. There are eight ſpecies; the 
laciniatum, terebinthinum, perfoliatum, connatum, aſte- 
riſcum, trifoliatum, ſoldaginoides, and trilobatum. The 
firſt fix of cheſe are natives of North America. 
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SILVER, one cf che perſect metals, and the whiteſt- ſtallizes into qradrangular Fr M. Bavme ob- 
and moſt brilliant amongſt them all, is of the ſpecific ſerves, that, in cooling, 
gravity, according to Bergman, of 10.552; but accord- obſervable on the ray he by ſmall fibres reſemblin 
ing to Kirwan, of 11.095, Its ductility is not greatly feathers of a pen. M. Fourcroy obſerves, that the fine 
intenox ta that of gold, as a grain of ſilvet la ne thurman obtained by cupellation, often preſents on its 
ſomewhat more than 51 ſquare inches ;. and the filver ſurface five or fix ſides arran among each other like 
wire uſed, for aſtronomical prey meaſures orfly the AHR 
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much mare. difficult to cabeine other metallic mat- It has been found in pretty large lumps in clay mixed 
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Silver. 


thin leaves, between the fiſſures of Rones, in Norwa 


— — ͤ ia Germany. In a capillary form, in the places al- 


ready mentioned, including the cobweb ſilver of the 
Spaniardsalready mentioned. 6. Cryſtallized. 7. Su- 
perficial. Mr Daubenton enumerates eight varieties of 
native white ſilver, of different forms, moſt of which 
have been already enumerated. The materials in which 
this metal is moſt commonly found in its native ſtate 
are, baro-ſelenite, limeſtone, ite, quartz, chert, flint, 
ſerpentine, gneiſs, ag:*e, mica, calcareous ſpar, pyrites, 
ſchiſtus, clay, &c. Sometimes it is met with in large 
muſſes, oſ the weight of 60 pounds or more, in or near 
the veins of moſt metallic ores, particularly in Peru and 
in various parts of Europe, of a white, brown, or yel- 


lowiſh colour. In Norway and at Alſace it is found in 


Id. p. 544 
Watſon's 
Eſlays, 
vol. iii. 


the form of ſolitary cabes and octahedral lumps, of 50 
and 60 pounds weight. 

2. Native filver alloyed with other metals. 1. With 
gold, as in Norway, where it contains ſo much as to 
appear of a yellow colour. 2. With copper. 3. With 

id and copper. 4. Amalgamated with mercury, as 
Fn che mines of Salberg. M. Rome de Lifle men- 
tions a native amalgam of filver and mercury found at 
Muſchel Landſberg ia the duchy of Deux Ponts, in a 
ferruginous matrix, mixed with cinnabar, and cryſtalli- 
fed in a bexagonal form, and of a large fize. It was 
before the French revolution preſerved in the king's ca- 
binet at Paris. 5. With iron. According to Bergman, 


this ore contains two per cent. of iron ; but Mongez in- 


forms us, that it often does not exceed one per- cent. 
6. With lead, Silver (ſays Mr Magellan) is always 
contained- in lead, though the quantity is generally in- 
ſufficient to deſray the expence of ſeparating it. In 
thereign of Edward I. of England, however, near 1600 
pcunds weight of ſilver were obtained, in the courſe of 
three years, from a lead mine in Devonſhire, which had 
been diſcovered about the year yco. The lead mines 
in Cardiganſhire have at different periods afforded great 
quantities of ſilver ; ſo that Sir Hugh Middleton is ſaid to 
he cleared from them L. 2000 in a month, The ſame 
mines in the year 1745 yielded 80 ounces of filver out of 
every ton of lead, The lead in only one of the ſmelt. 
ing houſes at Holywell in Flintſhire produced no leſs 
than 3752 1 onnces, or 31264 pounds of filyer from the 
year 1754 to 1756, and from 1774 to 1776. There 
are ſome lead ores in England, which, though very poor 
in that metal, contain between 300 and 400 ounces of 
ſilver in à ton of lead; and it is commonly obſerved, 
that the pooreſt lead ores are the richeſt in filver ; ſo 
that a large quantity of ſilver is probably thrown 
away in England by not having the pooreſt fort of 
lead ores properly elfayed.” 7. Mr Monnet found fil- 
ver united with arſenic among the ores which came 
from Guadanal canal in Spain, and an ore of the ſame 
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to the regulus of arſenic and iron, the three metallic in · Silecr. 
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gredients being nearly in equal preportions. 
extraneous matters with which the filver is united are 
ſometimes in exceedingly ſmall proportion, but not to 
be neglected where they exceed the hundredth part of 
the whole maſs. 10. A particular kind of ſtony ſilver 
ores is mentioned by Wallerius under the title of /apis 
des, and which contain the following varieties, viz. 
the calcareous ſilver ore at Annaberg in Auflria, when 
the metal is mixed with an alkaline limeſtone ; the ſpa- 
thoſe ore, either white, variegated, or yellowith, found 
at Schemnitz in Hungary; the quartzoſe white ore in 
a powdery form, mixed with ferruginous ſcoria, found 
at Potoſi in America; the dark and variegated quartz.- 
ole ſilver ores, with many other ſubdiviſions diſtinguiſh- 
ed from one another by little elſe than their colour. 
Silver is found mineralized by various ſubſtances ; as, 
1. With ſulphur in the glaſſy or vitreous filver ore; 
though this name ſeems rather to belong io the minera 
argenti cornea or horn filver ore, to be afterwards taken 
notice of more particularly. It is duQtile, and of the 
ſame colour with lead, but quickly becomes very black 
by expoſure to the air; though ſometimes it is grey or 
black even when firſt broken. It is found either in 
large lamps, or inhering in quartz, gypſum, gneiſs, py- 
rites, &c, Its ſpecific gravity, according to Kirwan, is 
7,200. An hundred parts of it contain from 72 to 77 cf 
liver, and it is rarely contaminated with any other metal. 
Profeſſor Brunnich ſays that it contains 180 merks 
of ſilver in the hundred weight. The medium between 
the glafs ore and the red gilder ore is called roſch-gewuzchs 
in Hungary, and britile glaſs ore in Saxony. It is black, 
and affords a powder of the fame colour when pounded. 
In the mines of Himmelfurſt near Freyberg, it is ſaid 
to have held 140 merks, but theſe pieces are very ſcarce 
at preſent ; and indeed the Hungarian glaſs ores in ge- 
neral are now very ſcarce, as Profeſſor Brunnich informs 
us, though they are now and then found in the wind- 
ſhafts, which are frequently covered with a thin mem- 
brane or rather cruſt, of the colour of pyrites. Mr Ma- 
gellan ſays that this ore is nothing elſe but native ſilver 
penetrated by ſulphur : for, on being expoſed to a ſlow 
heat, the latter flies off, and the ſilver ſhoots into fila- 
ments. There are nine varieties of it. 1. Like blactlead, 
or plumbago, the moſt common kind of any. 2. Bruck- 
man mentions a kind iron on the outſide and greeniſh 
within. 3. The yel'ow ore has its colour from ſome ar- 
ſenic contained in it, which forms an orpiment with the 
ſulphur. 4. It is alio found of a greeni/b, and 5. 8/4ifb co- 
lour; the latter is friable, like the ſcoria of metals, and is 
called at Freyberg Schlarelenerx, or the ore of ſcoris. 
6. Itis found als in the arboreſcent. 7. Lamellated 
8. Cry/ta/lized into octaedral or hexaedral priſms, and into 
ten pyramids with ten ſides. 9. Laſtly, it is found /up-r- 


kind is furniſhed by the Samſon mine near Andreaberg dial, or covering the ſtones or maſſes of other ores, 


in the Hartz: but Vr Mongez very properly remarks, 
that theſe ores mult be. diſlinguiſhed trom ſuch as have 
the arſenic-in the form of an acid; for in this cafe they 
are properly mineralized by it, whilſt there can only be 
a mixture of native filver, or ſome ot its calees with ar- 
ſenic in its reguline form. 8. Bergman mentions ſilver 
in a tate of vnion with antimony. The ore yields ſome 
fmoke when roaſted, but has not the garlic tmell obſer- 
vable in the arſenical ores: 9. The white filver ore, 


found in the mines near Freyberg, has the metal united 
Vor. XVII. 


2. The pyrites argenteus of Henckel contains ſilver 
and iron mineralized with arſenic. There are three va- 
rieties of it. 1. Hard, white, and ſhining ore, of a 
compact, lamellar, or fibrous texture. The brighteſt 
kind has leaſt ſilver, only giving 6 or 8 ounces per quin« 
tal, and the richeſt about ten per cent. It is found in 
Germany and Spain. It contains no ſulphur. 2. Of 
a yellowiſh white colour, and ſtriated texture reſembling 
biſmuth, but much harder. It is found in Spain, and 
yields about 60 per cent. of ſilver. 3. In another kind 
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gilves.. the quantity of arſenic is ſo great, that it would ſcarce- 
i deterve the name of filver ore if the arſenic were not 


tion. 
exiſt in a capillary form; but Profeſſor Brunnich thinks 


very eaſily diſhpated. It is ſoft ard eaſily cut; has a 
brilliant metallic appearance, and conſiſts of conchoidal 
laminz.. A quintal contains only from four to fix 
ounces of ſilver, but it is eaſily reduced by evaporating 
the arſenic, after which the ſilver is left behind lightly 
contaminated with iron. 


3. The red or ruby ſilver ore, the rothgu/den_ of the 


Germans, has the metal combined with ſulphur and ar- 


ſenic. It is a heavy ſhiuing ſubſtance, ſometimes tranſ- 
parent and ſometimes opaque the colour generally 
crimſon, though ſometimes grey or blackiſh. It is 
found in ſhapeleſs maſſes, or cry(tallized in pyramids or 
polygons, ſometimes dendritical or plated, or with ra- 
diated incruſtations. It is found in quartz, flint, ſpar, 
py1ites, ſparry iron ore, lead ore, cobalt ore, jaſper, ba. 
roſclenite, gneiſs, &c. When radiated or ſtriated, it is 
called rethoulden bluth, It cracks in the fire, and deto- 
nates with nitre. Its ſpecific gravity is from 5,400 te 
5,684, Bergman informs us, that this kind contains, 
in the hundred, 60, ſometimes 75, pounds of filver, 27 
of arſenic, and 13 of ſulphur. The darkeſt coloured 
cres are the richelt, the yellow kinds much poorer; but 
the moſt yellow do not belong to this ſpecies, being in 
fact an orpiment with 6 or 7 per cent. of ſilver. This 
laſt kind is brought chiefly from Potoſi in America, 
and is called r-/i-cler by the Spaniards. | 

4. The ſchwartiz gulden, or filver muim, contains the 
metal mineralized by ſulphur and a ſmall quantity of ar- 
ſenic and iron. It is of a black ſooty colour, and was 
ſuppoſed by Cronſtedt to, contain a good quantity of 
copper, to which, its colour was owing, ; but later expe- 


riments have evinced, that there is no copper at all in it. 


It is either of a ſolid or brittle confiltence, and of a 
glaſſy appearance when broken, or of a looſer texture, 
and footy or deep black colour; or it is found like 
moſs, or thin leaves, lying on the ſurface of other filyer 
ores, or thoſe of lead 45 cobalt, or in clays, ponderous 
ſpar, gneiſs, &c. It contains from 25 to 60 per cent. 
of ſilver. | 

5. The minera argenti alla, the Weiſſgulden are of the 
Germans, is a heavy, ſoft, opaque ſubltance, fine grained 
or ſcaly, bright and ſhining in its fractures, of a whitiſh, 
ſteely, or lead colour; ſometimes cryſtallized in pyra- 
midical or cylindrical forrns, but often in amorphous 
grains, or reſembling moſs, or in the form of thin la- 


minæ incrultating other bodies, found in quartz, ſpar, 


ſtelſtein, pyrites, blend, lead-ore, cobalt ore, ſparry 
iron ore, fluors, &c. It is very fuſible. Its ſpecific 
ravity is from 5 to 5,300. Its proportion of filver 
5 Io to zo per cent. It is found, though not com- 
monly, in Saxony, Hungary, the Hartz, and St Marie 
aux Mines. 
6- The weiſertz, or white filver ore, is an arſenical 
pyrites, containing ſilver. It is met with in the Saxon 


mines ſo exactly reſembling the common arſenical py- 


rites, that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from it by inſpec- 
Cronſtedt ſuppoſes that the ſilver it contains may 


this is not altogether the cafe. It is very ſcarce, but 
met with near Freyberg. There is likewiſe a brown 
ulm having the appearance of rags, met with in the 
erexices and upon the lumps of cubic lead ore in a mine 
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rear Clauſthal and other places; which contains a great ...Silver. - 
JJC colour; LD 


rubbed. 
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quantity of  Mver, 
hard, granulated, and ſolid, ſometimes ſtriking fire with 
ſteel. It diſcovers: a mixture ot arſenic, by emicting a 
garlic ſmell when heated. g 

7. The {borertz of the Germans has the metal com- 
bined with ſulphurated antimony, It is of a dark grey 
and ſome what browniſh colour. A variety of a blackith 
blue colour is found in the form of capillary eryſtals, 
and called ſedererts or phamoſe ſilvęr ore. It is met with 
in Saxony, and contains ſometimes à mark or half a 
pound, ſometimes only two, three, or four. ounces, and 
{ometimes only, a mere trifle of ſilver, per cent. There 
is another ſilver ore, alſo called 7elererts by the Ger- 
mans, which contains arſenic and regulus of antimony. 
This ore is ſometimes alſo found of a dark grey colour; 
for the moſt part amorphous, but ſometimes cryſtalli 
zed into pyramids. It appears red when ſcraped, and 
contains from one to five per cent. of ſilver. The great - 
eſt part of this ore is copper, and the next arſenic. Ac- 
cording to. Bergman, the 'copper amounts to 24 per 
cent, It is found in Tranſylvania z and a kind was 


lately diſcovered in Spain, of a hard folid conſiſtence, 
and of a greyiſh blue colour. 

8. The gooſe dung ores contain ſilver mineralized with: 
ſulphur in combination with iron, arſenic, and cobalt. 
It looks like the weiſcgulden, excepting that the cobalt, 
by its decompolition, gives it a roty appearance, There 
are two varieties; one of a dull tarniſhed ſurface and 
ferruginous look ; the other has a ſhining appearance 
like the {eberertz. It contaips from 10 to 40 or 50 per 
cent, of ülver. The arſenic is in an acid ſtate, and 
united to the cobalt. | 

9. The dal ſablertx contains ſilver mineralized with: 
ſulphurated copper and antimony, and reſembles the 
dark-coloured «eifſgulden, giving a red powder when 
It is found either ſolid or cryſtallized, and is 
met with in the province of Dal, where it is melted by 
a very difficult proceſs, calculated to preſerve the diſſe 
rent metals it contains. There is another kind which 
has arſenic united to the reſt of the ingredients. It is 
only the grey copper ore impregnated with filver, of 
which it contains from one to twelve per cent. the 
quantity of copper being from 12 to 24 per cent. and 
the remainder conſiſting either of ſulphur or arſenic, 
with a little iron. It is the moſt cemmon of all ſilver 
ores ; and M. Monnet remarks, that where copper is 
united to arſenic, filver is always to be found. A Va- 
riety has been found at Schemnitz, containing a portion 
of gold alſo. 

10. The pecheblende is an ore of zinc containing ſil- 
ver, and is met with in the Saxon and Hungarian mines 
among the rich gold and ſilver ores. It is either of 
a metallic changeable colour or black. Of theſe there 
were formerly two varieties, viz. either in the form of 
fine ſcales or in balls, but the latter is now entirely un- 
known. A black blend is found in Bohemia, which is 
very heavy, with the ſurface ſomewhat elevated like 
ſome kinds of hxmatites, but no filver has yet been ex- 
tracted from it. 71 | 

11. The Bleyganz, potters ore, or galena, contains ſil- 
ver mineralized with ſulphurated lead. It is alſo called 


pyritous ſilver, and is of a brown colour, yielding but a 
It is met with at Kubſ- 
e en 


very ſmall portion of metal. 


Silver. 
—— 


811 
berg in Norway. When the ſilver is combined with 
Urated lead and antimony, the ore is called /ri- 
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light that it will ſwim upon water. 

one ounce of filver per quintal. | 
Theſe are all the varieties htherto obſerved in which 


It cortains but 


Silver. 


— 
Here n 3 
Sy 12, The marcaſite containing filver has the metal u:i- 
ted with ſulpharated iron. There are great varieties of 
this ore bolding different proportions of the metal; 
ſome produce only half an ounce of ſilver percent. A 
Jiver-coloured marcaſite is found at Kunſberg in Nor- 
"way, containing from three to three ounces and a halt 
of filyer per cent, | 
13. Silver is found mineralized with ſulphurated and 
arſenical cobalt; the ſtone ſometimes containing n- 


ſilver is met with in the earth, though it may perhaps 
occur in various other forms, It would be worth whil- 
to examine whether, 'n thoſe count ies where gold and ſil- 
ver are found in large quantities, the precious metals miy 
not be contained in ſome proportion in the molt com- 
mon ores, more eſpecially when the particles of gold and 
filver have not been able to extricate themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to lie ſeparate in fiſſures, veins, or hollov- 
places of the mine. A mineralization of ſilver with al- 


#riter. Theſe kinds keep well in water, but generally 
decay in the air, and loſe the ſilver they contain. It is 
found at Morgenſtern near Freyberg and Anraterg. 
14. The butter-mi/k ore cotnains ſilver mineralized by 
ſulphur, with regulus of antimony and barytes. It is 
found in the ſorm of thin particles or granular ſpar. 
Wallerius ſays that it is ſoft like mud, and feels like 
butter. He ſuſpects it to be produced from other ſilver 
ores waſhed away by running waters. Bomare adds, 
that the miners look upon it as a certain ſign of other 
ores in the neighbourhood, though ſome are perſuaded 
that it is only an unripened ſilver ore, which would ſoon 
become perfect. i 

15. The combuſtible ſilver ore is a black brittle ſub- 
ſtance, leaving about fix per cent. of ſilver in its aſlies. 
It is in fact a perfect coal in which ſilvet is found. 

16. The hornertz, or horn ſilver ore, in which the ſil- 
ver is united with the muriatic acid, is the ſcarceſt of 


kali is ſaid to have been lately met with at Annaberg 
in Auſtria ; but the account of it as yet can ſcarcely he 
depended upon. Profeſſor Brunnich ſays, that the ſil- 
ver contained in the limeſtone at that place appears to 
be native when the ſtone is polithed. 

The pureſt filver is that which is extrated from lu- 
na cornea, and is the only kind that ought to be trui{t- 
ed in the nice cperations of chemiſtry. The proceſs, 
however, is very tedious, and preſents a very unexpect- 
ed phenomenon, as this metal, though one of the mo't 
fixed, is nevertheleſs volatilized in the operation in ſuch 
a manner that it exhales though the pores of the cru- 
eible; and ſmall globules of filver are afterwards found 
in the cover, and even in the ſupport ot the crucible. 
According to Cramer, this loſs may be prevented by 
ſmearing the erucible with black ſoap, and mixing with 
the luna cornea half its weight of oil or tallow, which 


laſt muſt alſo be added by little and little during the 


operation. | 
M. Magellan takes notice of a remarkable appearance crontegt, 
obſervable in diſſolving ſilver in the nitrous acid. He ob- p. 537. 


all the filver ores. It is ſometimes found in ſnowy cu- 
bical.cryſtals, but is met with of many different colours. 
Its principal charactetiſtie is to change to a violaceous. 


— 


browniſh colour when expoſed to tke ſunbeams, as hap- 
pens alio to the artificial luna cornea. It is frequently 
cryſtallized in a cubic form, though not always of a 
white colour. Sometimes it reſembles an earth eafily 
fuſible without ſmoke. There is a black kind, friable, 
and eaſily reducible to powder; the other is in ſome 
degree malleable, may be cut with a knife, and takes a 
ſort of poliſh when rubbed. The vitreous filver ore, 
which is ſometimes mixed with the horn filver, is ſo- 
luble in vitrous acid; and this affords a method of ſe- 
parating them, he horn ſilver ore being inſoluble in that 
menſtruum. When the horn ſilver is free from iron, it 
generally contains 70 per cent. of filver at leaſt ; but 
theſe ores moſtly.contain ſome portion of iron, a ſmall 
part of which is even united to the marine acid. This 
kind of ore was firſt analyſed by Mr Woule, who diſ- 
covered the preſence of the vitriohe acid in it. 


Phil Trang 17. Another kind of horn ſilver ore is mentioned by 
fer 1776. Mr Bergman, in which the metal is mineralized by the 


vitriolic and marine acids, along with ſome ſulphur. He 
doubts, however, whether the mineralization be pertect 
in this caſe, as the ſalt and ſulphur do not admit of any 
other than a mechanical union,. But fince iron is often 


Found in theſe ores, a marcaſite may thus be ſometimes 


formed. * 

18. The filver ge ſe dung ore is of à greeniſh colour, 
with a mixture of yellow and red. Some think it is a 
mixture of red ſilver ore and calx cf nickel. 

19. The foliacequs filver ore. The colour of this ore 
is moridars* Some imagine it to be a native ſilver ore; 


others that it is a mixture of galena, ochre, and ſilver. 


It is ſometimes found in the mountain cork, and is fo 


ſerves, that this acid is its ſpecific menſtruum, attack- 


ing i: even when cold with conſiderable efferveſcence, 


growing hot, and emitting a conſiderable quantity ot 
orange - coloured fumes, which diminiſh in proportion as 
the ſaturation advances. The metal appears of a pale 
brown colour in the conflict, and the ſolution becomes 
quite black. This laſt appearance, however, is owing 
to a thin, black, fuliginous ſubſtance like ſmut, which 
is at once formed into a cruſt on the ſarface of the thin 


plates of ſilver in the firſt attack of the acid upon 


them. This is a very ſingular phenomenon, and hicher- 
to unacconnted for, thele black cruſts being commi- 
nuted into ſmaller and ſmaller particles by the action of 
the acid; and, when the efferveſcence is over, tbey are 
ſeen diſtinctly to fall to the bottom of the veſſel, and to 
form a black ſediment, leaving the liquid ſolution quite 
tranſparent, but of a blue colour inclining to green. — 
This colour might be attributed to ſome ſmall mixture 
of copper, though the ſilver uſed in the experiment was 
of the purer kind. The chemiſts of Dijon ſay, that the 
nitrous ſolution of ſilver looks of a fine blue colour, if 
the acid be pure and well concentrated; but if it bas 
any mixture of vitriolic or marine, a precipitation of 
vitriolated filver or luna cornea takes place, Afterwards 
the ſolation becomes as colourlets as water, but gives a 
laſting black tinge to animal ſubRances. "This ſolution is 
of great uſe in drr ſerving to form the lunar cau- 
ſic, to purify the common aquafortis from a mixture 
of the vitriolic and marine acids, and is a very nice teſt 
of the exiſtence of theſe acids in mineral waters. 

Silver does not combiae with earths, even by the moſt 


violent heat, though Mr Fourcroy ſuppoſes that its calx 


3 Q 2 might 


) 
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Silvering. forms us, that its calx, precipitated by volatile alkah, 
— — 


twenty-fourth of copper, which gives it a 


Res a velles coloer: * and that he has ſeen it 


Itained in this manner fo high as abmoſt to appear of a 


red colour. It unites with moſt metals; even with iron. 


The nature of this alloy has been but Httle inquired in- 


to, though Fourcroy is of opinion that it may probably 
bs of the greateſt utility in the arts. It combines in 
all proportions with copper, by which it is not deprived 
of its duQility, but renders it harder and more ſon tous; 
by which means it is often nſed in bells. It is ocher- 
wilt highly uſeſul, on account of its indeſtructibility by 
fire and air, and its extreme ductility. Its fine colour 
renders it extremely proper for ornamental purpoſes, 


and it i; applied like gold on the ſurface of different 


bodies, and even on copper. It like wie enters the tex- 
ure of rich ſilks ; but its moſt conſiderable uſe is that 


of vin Hae! anc as money of an inferior value to 
8014. 

A eopper. It is likewiſe often employed in making 
honfehold utenſils of all kinds, though its great price 
renders it leſs common than it would otherwiſe be for 
this purpeſ:. For plate, it is uſually allbyed with one 
greater de- 
gree of hardneſs and coherence, without rendering it in 

e leaſt noxious. N inn 6 

Silver alſo has been uſed in medicine; but its extreme 
cauſticity, when diſſolved in the nitrous acid, and its 
inactivity otherwiſe, have brotight it into diſuſe. The 
cryſtals cf filver have been recommended in very [mall 
quantity in dropſical caſes ; but they are by no means 
ſuperior, or even equal in effitacy, to much ſafer medi- 
cices. The ſclution of filver, under the name of Greeb 
cvater, has been uſed for the purpoſe of dying hair of a 
dark colour; and the ſame ſolution evaporated to a con- 
ſiſtence, and4uſed, forms the lunar cauſtic of the ſhops. 

Shell $1:v8, is prepared of the ſlireds of filver leaf, 
or of the leaves themſelyes, for the uſe pf painters, after 
the ſame manner as ſhell geld. See Shell Gr. 

SILVERING, the covering of any thing wich ſil⸗ 
ver. It is uſual to filver metals, wood, paper, &c. 
which is perſcrmed either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal 
gilders filver by the fire; paimter-gilders all the other 
ways. See Gitrpixs. 

To ſilver copper or braſs. 1. Cleanſe the metal with 
aquaſortis, by waſhing it lightly, and immediately 
throwing it into pure water ; or by heating it red-hot, 
and fcouring it with ſalt and tartar and pure water 
with a ſmall wire bruſh. 2. Diſſolve ſome filver in 
aquafortis,'in a broa&bcttomed glaſs veſſel, or of gla- 
ned earth; then evaporate away the aquaſortis over a 
chafling diſh of coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quan- 
tity of water, or as much as will be neceſſary to diſſolve 


it perfectly, on the remaining dry calx; evaporate this 
_ water with the like heat; then put more freſh water, 


and evaporate again; and, if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end ſo ſtrong as to 
leave the cals perfectly dry, which, if your filver is 
good, will be of a pure White. 4. Take of this 
calx, common ſa't, eryital of tartar, of each a like 
quantity or bulk, and mixing well the whole compoſi- 
tion, put the metal into pure water, and take of rhe ſaid 
powder with your wet fingers, and rub it well on, till 
you find every 1 ttie cavity of the metal ſufficiency, ſil- 
vered over, 5. If you would have it richly done,” you 


L. 40 1 n 
might give an olive green to glaſs. Mr Magellat in- muſt rub on more of the powde: 3 and nn 


the prick of 


u this caſe, it is alloyed with one-twelfth part 


: \ 
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* waſh the filvered metal in pute Water, and tub it hafen 


with a dry cloth. 


*. 


mouth ſet round with hairy filameuts ; the bronchiz have 


from 4 to 14 rays, the rays of the pectoral fins, or the 


firſt dorſal one, is prickly, and dentated backwards 


There are 21 ſpecies, moſt of them natives of the In- 


dian and American ſeas. Mr Huffelquig. mentions one 
called the clara by Linneus, 40 ſeileilan by the Ara- 
bians, If it pricks one with the bone of the breaſt- fin, 
it is dangerous ; and our author {aw the cook of a Swe- 
diſh merchant ſhip die of the poiſcn' communicated by 
n“ 261. 
SIMEON 
of Malmſbury, took great pains in collecting the mo- 
numents of Britiſh hiſtory, eſpecially in the north of Eng- 
land, after they had been ſcattered by the Danes. From 
theſe he compoſed a hiſtory : of the kings of England, 


ſrom A. D. 616 to 1130; with ſome {ſmaller hiſtorical 


pieces. Simeon both Uudied and taught the ſciences, 
and particularly the mathematics at Oxſord ; and be- 
came precentor of the church at Durham, where he 
died, probably ſoon after the concluſion of his hiſtory, 
which Was continued by John, Prior -of Hexham, to 
A. D. 1156. | | 


in the Linnzan iyſtem, but by Mr Pennant arranged 
under the digitated quadrupeds. According to the 
Linnean ſyſtem, the ccharaRteriſtics of this genus are 
theſe ; There are four clole ſet fore teeth on each jaw; 


* Surzzive of Glaſſer, Sec Fomarivo' of | Looking« 
e * e - 
ILURIS, in ichthyology, 2 belonging to the 
The 


order of piſces abdominales, 


\ 


head is naked; the 


one of theſe fiſh. See Eugcreicrty, 
Donau, the cotemporary — Wan un — 


SIMIA, the Monxzy, a genus of quadrupeds = 


longing to the clais of mamma ia, and order of primates, 


ou 
3 


Simia. 
rw — 


ſingle tuſks on each fide in both jaws, which are longer 


than the reſt, and ſomewhat 1emote frem them. Ihe 
rinders are obtuſe, and the feet are formed like hands. 
Mir Pennant gives the following generic deſcription of 
the ſimia. There are four cutting teeth in each jaw, 
and two canine. ch cf the feet are formed like 
hande, generally with flat nails, and, except in one in- 
ſtance, have four fingers and a thumb. There are ey e- 
brows both above and below. a 


They are a numerous race; but almoſt all confined 


to the torrid zone. They fill the woods of Africa 
from Senegal to the Cape, and from thence to Æthio- 
pia. They are found in all parts of India, and its 
iſlands; in Cochin-China, in the ſouth of China, and 


in Japan; (and one is met with in Arabia); and they 


ſwarm in the foreſts of South America, from the iſth- 
mus of Darien as far as Paraguay. They are lively, 


agile, full of frolic, chatter, and grimace. From the 
ſtructure of their members, they: have many actions in 


common wich the human kind. Moſt of them are fierc 
and untameable ; ſome are of a milder nature, and wil 
ſhow a degree of attachment; but in general they are 
endowed with miſchievous tutelle&s ; and are ſilthy, ob- 


ſcene, laſcivious, and thieving. They inhabit the woods, 
and live on trees; ſeeding on fruits, leaves, and inſets. 


In general they are gregarious, going in vaſt compa- 
nies; but the different ſpecies never. mix with each 
other, always keeping apart and in diſferent quarters. 


They le ip wich vaſt aclivity from tree to ties, even 


when 


* 


ib 4 hay wa th a 
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State hen loaded with their young, which ling to them. 


Graclin's 


== They wrt ths prey of leopards and others uf the feline 

| race : and of ſerpents, which purſue them to the ſum- 
"mit$ of the trees, and [ſwallow them entire. 
not carnivorous, but for miſchief's ſake will rob the neſts 


They are 


of birds of the eggs and young. In the countries where 


_ they moſt abound, the Tagacity of the feathered tribe 


is more 'marvelouſly ſhown in their contrivances to fix 
the neſt beyond the reach of theſe invaders. 
The-ſimizz being more numerous in their ſpecies than 
any other animals, and differing greatly in their ap- 
pearances, it ſeemed neceſſary to methodize and ſubdi- 
vide the genus. Accordingly Mr Ray firlt diſtributed 
them into three claſſes. | | 
Simi, Apes, ſuch as wanted tails. oy 
Gercepithrct, Monkeys, ſuch as had tails. 
Papion?s, Baboons, thoſe with ſhort tails ; to diſtin- 
'gniſh them from the common monkeys, which have 
very long ones, 
The principal marks by which the ſpecies of this ge- 


Edition of nus are diſtinguiſhable f: om each other, are derived, 
the Animal 1ſt, from the tail, which is either long, Mort, or alto- 


Kingdom 
of Lin- 
næus, by 


ether wamting, or is ſtraight, or prehenſile; 2dly, 
Ro the buttocks, which are naked, and furniſhed vith 
calloſities, or are covered with hair; zdly, from the 
nails, which are flat and rounded like tene of man, or 
ſharp pointed like the claws of beaſts in general; 
4ihly, trom the preſence ot abſerce of a beard on the 
chin; and, 5thly, from the cheeks being provided with, 
or wanting, pouches in their under parts. For greater 
convenience, the ſpecies of this genus, which are very 
numerods, are arranged under five ſubordinate diviſions, 
conſidered as diftin& genera by ſome authors, and not 
without reaſon. Three of thefe fubdiviſions were adopt- 
ed by Uinnæus; but Dr Gmelin, following Buffon, has 


added other two taken from the third divifion of his 


great precurſor. Theſe ſubdiviſions are the mic, pa- 
Pionies, cercopitheci, ſapaji, and ſagoini. 

I. 'Fbe Srm1x, or Apts. | 
viſape is flat; the teeth, hands, fingers, feet, toes, and 
nails, reſemble thoſe of man, aud they walk naturally 
erect. This diviſion includes the ſimiæ, or apes pro- 
perly ſo called, which are not fund in America. | 

1. The ' chimpanzee, the fimia troglodytes of Lin- 
nus, common in the mountains of Sierra Leona, re- 


ſembles man more than the orang-outang. Ibis animal 


was firſt brought to Europe in 1738, when it was er- 
hibited as a how in London. The Nr delcrip- 
tion of one that was kept ſome months at the colony 
of Sierra Leora is given by Wadſtrom, in his Effay 
on Colonization F. He was nearly two feet high; but 
the full ſtature is nearly ſive feet. He was covered 
with black hair, long and thick on the back, but ſhort 
and thin on the breaſt and belly, His face was bare; 
his hands and his head reſembled thoſe of an old black 


man, except that the hair on his head was ſtraight. He 


Ate, drank, flept, and fat at table, like a human being. 
At firſt he crept on all fours, on the outfide of his 
hands; but, when grown larger, he endeavoured to go 
erect, ſupporting himſelf by a (lick. He was meian- 
choly, but always good natured. | | 

2. The fatyrus, orang-outang, or great ape, has a 


Plate flat face, and à deſormed reſemblance of the human; 


ec n. ears hike thoſe 


of a manz the hair on the head 


bg. 1. longer than on the body. The body and limbs are 


C493 1 


They have no tails. The 


S1M 


covered with reddiſh and ſhaggy hair ; Iongeſt on the Sink, 


ack, thinneſt on the ſore parts. Ihe face and paws 
are iwarthy ; the huttocks covered with hair. They 
inhabit the interior parts of Africa, the iſles of Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Java. Are ſolitary, and live in the 
moſt deſcrt places. They grow to the height of ſix 
feet ; have prodigious ſtrength, and will everpower ihe 
ſtrongeſt man. The old ones are ſhot with atrow:, 
the young alone can be taken alive. They live entirely 
on fruits and nuts, They will attack and bill the ne- 
groes who wander in the woods ; will drive away the 
elephants, and beat them with their fiſts or pieces of 
wood ; and will throw ſtones at people that offend 
them, They fleep in tiees; and make a ſort of ſhelter 
from the inclemericy of the weatl::r, They are of a 
grave appearance and melancholy diſpoſition, and even 
when young not inclined to frolic, They go erect, and 
are vaitly ſwiſt and agile. Theſe accounts are chief 
taken f:om Andrew Battel, an Engliſh ſailor, who was 
taken prifoner 1589, and lived many ye-rs in the inner 


Parts of Was. a his narrative is plain, and ſeems very 


authentic, It is preſerved in Purchas's colle tion. 


- 


* 


Froger * iaforms us, * that thoſe along the banks of * Defcripe. 


the river Ganges are larger and more miſchievous than Hiſtor:que 


in any part of Africa: the negroes dread them, and d. _ 
ume Ge 


M acacax, 


cannot travel alone in the country without running the 
hazard of being attacked by theſe animals, who often 
preſent them with a ſtick, and force them to fight, 1 
have heard the Portugueſe ſay, that they have often 


ſeen them hoiſt up young girls, about ſeven or eight 


years old, into trees, and that they could not be ureſt- 
ed from them without a great deal of difficulty. The 
moſt part of the negroes imagine them to be a foreign 
mation come to inhabit their country, and that they do 
not ſpeak {cr fear of being compelled to work.” When 
taken young, they are capable of being tamed, and 


p- 51. 


taught to perſorm many menial offices. Francis Pyrard 4 + Voyages 
relates, * that in the province of Sierra Leona, there is de Francois 


that they generaliy walk cn the two hind feet ; that they 
pound any fſibilances in a mortar ; that they go to 
bring water from the river in ſmall pitchers, which they 
carry full on their heads. But when they arrive at the 
door, if the pitchers are not ſoon taken off, they allow 
them to fall; and when they perceive the pitchers over. 
turned and broken, they weep and lament.” Father 


Jartie q, quoted by Nieremberg, ſays the ſame thing, J Fu. 


nearly in the fame terms. 
tion of theſe animals, the teſtimony of Shoutten g ac- 
cords with that of Pyrard. They are taken (he re- 
marks) with ſnares, taught to walk on their hind feet, 


a ſpecies ſd ſtrong limbed, and ſo induſtrious, that, N 
when properly trained and ted, they work like ſer wants; p. 331. 


With regard to the educa- Nicrem- 


erg, His. 


grin. lib. is, 
cap · 4 


and to uſe their fore feet as hands in performing diffe- $ Voyages 
rent operations, as rinſing glaſſes, carrying diink round de Guat. 
the company, turning a ſpit, &c.” © 1 jaw at Java Shoutten 


(ſays Guat ) a very extraor diary ape. 
male. 
hind feet. 
hands the parts which diſtinguiſh the ſex, 


It was a fe- 


aux Indes 
Oriental: 5. 
Sbe was very tall, and often walked ercR on her | Voyage 


On theſe occaſions, ſhe concealed with her de Fr. . 
Except the Gaut, tom 


eye-hrows, there was no hair an ber face, which pretty i P. 9 


much reſembled the groteſque female faces I faw amon 


the Hottentots at the Cape. She made her bed very 


neaily every day, lay upon her fide, and covered herſelf 
with the bed clouths, When her head-ached, the bound 
it up with a handkerchief; and it was amuſing to ſee 

lier 


- 
— I ee ˙ M ett. en. oe. — * 
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Simia. her thus hooded in bed. 1could relate many other lit- ams nagurnur, an animal ot this kind, is ungeceſſurily | Lands. 


tle articles Which appeared to be extremely Rüger. keparateck from His a er, = 2 
But I admired them not ſo, much as the multitude; be- ,.. To enable the reader to form à judgment of this 
cauſe, as I knew the deſign of bringing her to Europe animal, which has. ſo great a" reſemblance to wan, it 
to be exhibited us.a ſhow, I was Ice to think that ma; not be macgeptable to quote from Buffon the dif- 
ſhe had been taught many of theſe monkey tricks, which ferences and conformities which make him approach or 
the people conſidered as being natural to the animal. .revede from the human ſpecies. "He eiffers from 1d. p. gs. 
She died in our ſhip, about the latitude of the Cape of man externally by the flatneſs of his noſe, by the ſhort- 
Good Hope. The figure of this ape had a very great nefs of his front, and by his chin, which is not elevated 
reſemblance to that of man, &c.“ Gmelli Carreri tells at the baſe, His ears are proportionally too large, his 
us, that he ſaw one of theſe apes, which cried like an eyes too near each other, and the "diftance between 
infant, walked upon its hind-feet, and carried a matt his noſe and mouth is too great, "Theſe are the only 
under his arm 53 down and flecp upon. ©... differences between the face of an orang-butang” and 
Buffon's An orang-outang which Buffon ſaw, is deſcribed by that of a man. With regard to the body and men- 
Nat. Hiſt. him as mild, affectionate, and good-natured. His air bers, the thighs are proportionally too ſhort, the arms 
by Smellie, yas melancholy, his gait grave, his movements meaſured, too long, the fingers too ſmall, the palm of the hands 
22 n. his diſpoſitions gentle, and very different from thoſe of too long and narrow, and the feet rather reſemble hand- 
i other apes. He had neither the impatience of the Bar- than the human foot. The male organs of generation 
bary ape, the maliclouſneſs of the baboon, nor the ex- differ not from thoſe of man, except that the prepuce 
travagance of the monkeys, It may be alleged, has no frenum. "The female organs are extremely mi- 
(ſays our author), that he had the begefit of inſtruc- lar to thoſe of a woman. 2 | 
tion; but the other apes which I ſhall compare with © The orang⸗dutang differs internally from the bu- 
him, were educated in the ſame . manner. Signs man ſpecies in the number of ribs : man has only 12, 
and words were alone ſufficient to make our orang-ou- but the orang-outang has 13. The vertebrz of the . 
tang act; but the baboon required a cudge!, and neck are alſo ſhorter, the bones of the pelvis narrow, 
the other apes a Whip; for none of them would obey the buttocks flatter, and the orbits of the eyes ſunk 
without blows, I have ſeen this animal preſent his deeper. He has no ſpinal procels on the firſt vertebra 
hand to conduct the people who came to viſit him, and of the neck. The kidneps are-rounder than thofe of 
walk as gravely along with chem as if he had form- man, and the ureters have a different figure, as well as 
ed a part of the company. I have ſeen him fit down the bladder and gall-bladder, which are narrower and 
at table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, uſe a ſpoon or longer than in the human ſpecies. | All the other parts 
a fork to carry the victuals to his mouth, pour bis li- of the body, head, and members, both external and in- 
quor into a glaſs, and make it touch that of the perſon ternal, ſo pertealy reſemble thoſe of man, that we can- 
who drank along with him. - When invited to take tea, not make the compariſon without being aſtoniſhed that 
he brought a cup and a ſaucer, placed them on the ſuch a ſimilarity in ſtrusture and organization ſhould 
table, put in ſugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it not produce the fame effects. The tongue, and all the 
to cool before he drank it. All theſe actions he per- organs of ſpeech, for example, are the ſame as in man; 
formed without any other inſtigation than the ſigns or and yet the orang-outang enjoys not the faculty of 
verbal orders of his maſter, us, often of his own ac- ſpeaking ; the bram has the ſame figure and propor- 

_ ceord.- He did no injury to any perſon: he even ap- tions; and yet he poſſeſſes not the power of thinking. 
proached company with circumſpection, and preſented Can there be a more evident proof than is exhibited in 
himſelf as if he wanted to be careſſed. He was very the orang-outang, that matter alone, though perfectiy 
fond of dainties, which every body gave him: And as N can produce neither language nor thought, 
his breaſt was diſeaſed, and he was afflicted with a tea- unleſs it be animated by a ſuperior principle ? Man and 
zing cough, this quantity of ſweetmeats undoubtedly the oran on are the only animals who have but- 
contributed to ſhorten his life. He lived one ſummer tocks and the calf of the legs, and who, of courſe, are 
in Paris, and died in London the following winter. He formed for walking ere& ; the only animals who have a 
eat almoſt every thing; but preferred ripe and dried a broad cheſt, flat Thoulders, and vertebre of the ſame 
ſruits to all other kinds of food. He drank a little ſtructure ;; and the only animals whoſe brain, heart, 
wine; but ſpontaneouſly left it for milk, tea, or other lungs, liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, and inteſtines, are perfect. 

mild liquors.” This was only two feet four inches ly ſimilar, and who have an appendix vermiformis, or 
high, and was a young one. There is great poſſibility blind-gut. In fine, the orang-vutang has a greater re- 

_ that theſe animals may vary in ſize and in colour, ſome ſemblance to man than even to the baboons or monkeys, 
being covered with black, others with reddiſh hairs. not only in all the parts we kave mentioned, but in the 
They are not the ſatyrs of the ancients; which had largeneſs of the face, the figure of the cranium, of the 
tails (4), and were a ſpecies of monkey. Linnzus's jaws, of the teeth, and uf the other bones of the head 

| | ON | and 
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(a) lian gives them tails, /ib. xvi. c. 21. Pliny ſays they have teeth like dogs, Ab. vii. c. 2. circumſtances 
common to many monkeys. Ptolemy, lib. 7. c. 2, ſpeaks of certain iſlands in the Indian ocean inhabited by 
people with tails like thoſe with which ſatyrs are painted, whence called the en of /atyre. Kceping, a Swede, 
pretended 10 have diſcovered theſe hemines caudati ; that they would have trafficked with him, offering him live 
parrots ; that aſterwards they killed ſome of the crew that went on (hore, and eat them, &c. &c, Aman Acad. 
Vl, 71. 5 . | ; 
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but the ape cannot even incline to tmitare man.“ 


' Pennant and Gmelin. 
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faces in the thickneſs of the fingers and thumb, the 
mg * nails, and the number of vertebre 3 and, 
any, is the conformity of the articulations, the mag- 
nituds and figure of the rotula, ſternum, &c. Hence, 
as there is @ greater ſimilarity between this znimal and 
man; than between thoſe cieatures which reſemble him 
moſt, as the Barbary ape, the baboon, and monkey, 
who have all been deſigned by the general name of apes, 
the Indians are to be excuſed for aſſociating bim with 
the human ſpecies, under the denomination of orang- 
outang, or wild man. In fine, if there were a ſcale by 
which we could deſcend from human nature to that of 
the brutes, and if the eſſence of this nature conſiſted 
entirely in the form of the body, and depended on its 
organization, the orang-ontang would approach nearer 
to man than any other animal. Placed” in the ſecond 
rank of beings, he would make the other animals feel 
his ſuperiority, and oblige them to obey him. If the 


_ principle of imitation, by which he ſeems to mimic hu- 


man actions, were a refult of thought, this ape would 
de ſtill farther removed from the brutes, and have a great - 
er affinity to man. But the interval Which ſeparates 
them is immenſe. Mind, reflection, and language, de- 
pend not on figure or the organization of the body. 
Theſe are endowments” peculiar to man. The orang- 
outang, though, as we have ſeen, he has a body, mem- 
bers, ſenſes, a brain, and a tongue, perfectly fimilar to 


| thoſe of man, neither ſpeaks nor thinks. Though be 


counterfeits every human movement, he performs no 
action that is characteriſtic of man, no action that has 
the ſame principle or the ſame deſign. With regard to 
;mitation, which appears to be the moſt ſtriking cha- 
rater of the ape kind, and which the vulgar have at- 
tributed to him as a peculiar talent, before we decide, 
it is neceſſary to inquire whether this imitation be ſpon- 
taneous or — Does the ape imitate us from incli- 
nation, or becauſe, without any exertion of the will, he 
feels the capacity of doing it ? I appeal toall theſe who 
have examined this animal without prejudice z and I am 
convinced that they will agree with me, that there is 
nothing voluntary in this imitation. The ape, having 
arms and hands, uſes them as we do, but without think- 
ing of us. The ſimilarity of his members and organs 
neceſſarily produces movements, and ſometimes ſueceſ- 
ſions. of movements, which reſemble ours. Being en- 
dowed with the human firuQure, the ape muſt move 
like man; but the ſame motions imply not that he acts 
from imitation. 'Two bodies which receive the ſame 


impulſe, two fimilar pendulums or machines, will move 


inthe ſame manner; but theſe bodies or machines ean 
never be ſaid to imitate each other in their motions. 
The ape and the human body are two machines ſimilar- 
ly conſtructed, and neceſſarily move nearly in the ſame 
manner; but parity is not imitation. The one depends 
on matter, and the other on mind. Imitation preſup- 
poſes the deſign of imitating. The ape 1s incapable of 
forming this deſign, which requires a train of thinking ; 
conſequently man, if he inclines, can imitate the ape; 


3. Pongo, or Jocko, are conſidered as one ſpecies by 
It inhabits the iſland of Java, 
and the' interior parts of Guinea. Has no pouches 
within his cheeks, no tail, and no calloſities on the but- 
tocks ; which laſt are plamp and flethy. All the teeth 
are ſimilar to thoſe of man. The face is flat, naked, 
and tawny : the ears, hands, feet, brealt, and belly, are 
4 
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likewiſe naked; the hair of the head deſcends on both 


loins is in ſmall quantities. It is five or fix feet high, 
and walks always ere& on the two hind feet. It has not 
been aſcertained whether the females, of this ſpecies or 
variety, are ſubject to periodical diſcharges ; but analogy 
renders this almoſt unqueſtionable. This animal is, by Dr 
Gmelin, conſidered only as a variety ofthe orang-outang. 


bini. 
temples in the form of treſſes ; the hair on the back and TY 


4. The great gibbon, long-armed ape, co fimia lar, Fig. ;- 


with a flat ſwarthy face ſurrounded with grey hairs : 
hair on the body black and rough; buttocks bare; 
nails on the hands flat; on the feet long; arms of a 
moſt diſproportioned length, reaching quite to the 
ground when the animal is erect, its natural poſture ; 
of a hideous deformity.— Inhabits India, Malacca, and 
the Molucca ifles ; a mild and gentle animal; grows to 
the height of four feet. The great black axe of Mangſi, 
a province in China, ſeems to be of this kind. 


5. The leſſer gibbon, or ſimia lar minor, but is much Fig. 4. 


leſs, being only about a foot and a half high; the body 
and face are of a brown colour, reſembles the former. The 
ſimia lar argentea is probably a vari: ty of this ſpecies. 


6. The pigmy, or ſimia filvanus, has no tail; the Fig. 3 


buttocks are naked; the head roundiſh, and the arms 
ſhorter than the body. It inhabits Africa ; and is not un- 
common in our exhibitions of animals; is very tractable 
and good-natured, and was moſt probably the pigmy of 
the ancients. It abounds in Ethiopia, one feat of that 
imaginary nation; was believed to dwell near the foun- 
tains of the Nile, whence it deſcended annually to make 
war on the cranes, i. #. to ſteal their eggs, which the 


birds may be ſuppoſed naturally to defend; whence the 
gion of their combats. + | ' 


7. The magot, fimia inuus, or Barbary ape; has a Fig. 6- 
long face, not unlike that of a dog; canine teeth, long and 7- 
an 


ſtrong ; ears like the human ; nails flat; buttocks 
bare ; colour of the upper part of the body a dirty greeniſh 
brown; belly, of a dull pale yellow; grows to above 
the length of four feet. They inhabit many parts of 
India, Arabia, and all parts of Africa except Egypt, 
where none of this genus are found. A few are found 
on the hill of Gibraltar, which breed there ; probably 
from a pair that had eſcaped from the town; as they 


are not found in any other part cf Spain.—They are 


very ill natured, miſchievous, and fierce ; agreeing with 
the character of the ancient Cynocephali. They are a 
very common kind in exhibitions. By force of diſcipline 
they are made to play ſome tricks ; otherwiſe they are 


more dull and ſullen than the reſt of this genus. They 


aſſemble in great troops in the open fields in India, and 
will attack women going to market, and take their pro- 
viſions from them. The females carry the young in 
their arms, and will leap from tree to tree with them. 
Apes were worſhipped in India, and had magaificent 
temples erected to them. When the Portugueſe plun- 
dered one in Ceylon, they found in a little golden caſ- 
ket the tooth of an ape ; a relic held by the natives in 
ſuch veneration, that they offered 700,000 ducats to 


- redeem it, but in vain ; for it was burnt by the viceroy, 


to ſtop the progreſs of idolatry... 
TT. Parriones, or Banoons. Theſe have ſhcrt tails, a 
long face; a broad high muzzle; longiſu dog-like tuſks, 


or canine teeth ; and naked callofities on the buttocks. 


They are only found in the old world, and are the pa- 
piones and rwerxepan of the ancients. 


8. Ihe maimon, ſimia papio nemeſtrina, or pig-tailed A ce 
; E 


baboon, 


Plate 


N y Simi. 

my redneſs; two ſhurp canine teeth ; ears like the hu- black z the faceris -brownyandialmotnaked; having vn! 

man; hair on the limbs and body bromn inclining to ty a fe. ſcattered hairs; the nails are ali eompreſſed and 

aln · colour, paleſt on the belly : fingers black ; nails long oblong, except on the thumbs and great toes, the nails 

and flat; thumbs on the hind ſeet very long, connected of Which . man; the tail id very/thort, being 
E 


a 


Tg. 9. 


Tennant's 
Quadru- 


ped's, vol. 


1. p- 172. 


Fig 10. 


the ſame, and ending truncated like that of a hog ; ſides jaw fore feet etactly reſembling 
of the noſe broadly ribbed, and of a ſine violet hue ; the on the fingers flat; the fore · part of the body, and the 
opening of the mouth very ſmall; cheeks, throat, and] inſide ot the legs and atme naked; the outfide covered 
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baboon, with a pointed face, which is naked, of a ſwar- naked ears; the hair on the body fis gellow; tipt wiih 


to the neareſt toe by. a broad membrane tail four inches hardly an inch long the body is abeut the ſize of a 


_— —_ — 


long, flender, exactly Tike a pig's, and almoſt naked; ent. It is uncertain, faye'Gmelin, if this animal ſhould 


the bare ſpaces on the rump ted, and but-ſmall: length, he confidered-as-a-diftindt ſpecies} or only as a variety 
from head to tail, 22 inches. Inhabits the iſles of 8u - of the ſimia ſciure n. e 

ma' ra and Japan; is very docile. In Japan it is taught 11. The mantegar, or ſimia papio mermon, common- 
ſeveral tricks, and carried about the country by moun- ly called the u ape, but it ig ly named an 


tebanks. Kempfer was informed by one of theſe peo - apey as it has a tail. It is deſcribed in the abridgment.of 
ple, that the baboon be bad was 102 years old. FE: the Philoſophical Tranſactions, nꝰ 290. It had a noſe 
9. The great babdon, or ſimia papio ſphinx, with and head 14 inches in length ; the noſe of a deep red, 


hazel irides; ears ſmall and naked; ſace canine, and face blue, both naked g black eye- browse ears like che 
very thick ; middle of the face and fore-head naked human; on be top of the head a long upright tuft of 


and of a bright vermilion colour ; tip of the noſe of hair ; on the chin another; two long tutks- in the upper 
ands, and the nails 


goat-like beard yellow; hair onthe fore-head very long, with-mottled brown and'olive hair. Length, from the 
turus back, is black, and forms a kind of pointed ereit. noſe to the rump; three feet two inches, It was very 


_ Head, arme, and legs, covered with ſhort hair; yellow fierce and ſalacious ; went on all fours,” but would ſit 


and black intermixed z the breaſt with long whitiſh yel · up on its rump, and ſupport itſelf wich a Rick ; in this 


low hairs, the ſhoulders with long brown hair. Nails attitude, it would hold # cup in its hand, and drink out 
flat; feet and hands black; tail four inches long, and of it. Its food was fruits, e 


Fig. II. f 


very hairy ; buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but che 12. The mandril, mia papio maimon, or ribbed noſe Fig. 12. 
ſpace about them is of a moſt elegant purple colour, bhabaon, has a ſhort tail, and a thin beurd on the chin z and 13. 


which reaches to the inſide of the upper part of the thighs, che cheeks are blue and ſtriped; and the buttocks are 
This was deſcribed by Mr Pennant-from a ſtuffed naked, This ſpecies of baboonis found” on the Gold 


ſpecimen in Sir Athton Lever?s muſeum. In Auguſt Coaſt, and in the ather ſouthern! provinces of Africa, | 


1779; a live animal of this ſpecies was ſhown at Edin- where he is called „ by the negroes, and mandri/ 
burgh, and in October following at Cheſter, where be- by the Europeans. Nert te the orang-outang, he is 
ing ſeen by Mr Pennant, that inquiſitive naturaliſt has the largeſt of all the apes or baboons; Smith relates, 
deſcribed it in bis Hiſtory of Quadrupeds. It differ- that he had a "preſent of à female mandril, wkich was 
ed little (he obſerves) in colour from the above, being only fix months old, aud that it was as large as an adult 
in general much darker. Eyes much ſunk in the head, baboon. He adds, that theſe mandrils walk always on 
and ſmall. On the internal fide of euch ear was a white two feet; that they weep and groan like men; that 
line, pointing upwards. The hair on the fore-head bey have a violent paſſion for women; which they ne- 
turned up a like a toupee. Feet black; in other re- ver fail” to gratify when they fivd'a woman at n diſtauce 
ſpects reſembling the former. In this I had an oppor- from relief. We have given figures both of the male 
tunit of examining the teeth. The cutting teeth were and female, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed” by their 
like thoſe of the reſt of the genus; but, in the upper ſize and 'appearance.” 8 b fo 


and lower jaw, were two canine, or rather tuſks, near 13. The woed-baboon,'or ſimia papio ſylvatica, with 


three inches long, and exceedingly ſharp and pointed. a long dog. Hike face, covered with a ſmall gloſſy black 
This animal was five feet high, of a moſt tremendous ſkin; hands and feet naked, and black like the face; 
ſtrength in all its parts, was exceſſively fierce, libidi- hair on all parts long, elegantly mottled with black and 
nous, and ftrong.” es e e __ tawny; nails White: about three feet high when erect; 
Mr Schreber ſays, that this ſpecies lives on ſucculent tail not three inches, and very hairy on the upper top. 
fruits, and on nuts; is very fond of eggs, and will put Inhabits Guinea,” Where it is called by the Engliſh the 
eight at once into its pouches, and, taking them out man of the wood, N e 
one by one, break them at the end, and ſwallow the 14, The brown baboon, or ſimia papio platypygos, 
volk and white; rejects all fleſt- meat, unleſs it be dreſ- with pointed ears; face of a dirty white; noſe large and 
ſed ; would drink quantities of wine or brandy ; was broad; hairs round the face ſhort and ſtraight; 8 5 of 
leſs agile than other baboors ; very ceny; for it would, the upper 1 8 of the body brown ; of the under, aſh, 
immediately flivg its excrements out of its þn*, That "colour s tail abcut four inches long ; taper, and almoſt 
which was ſhown at Cheſter was particulirly fond of bars of hair; beneath is quite naked.” The animal 
cheeſe, Its voice was a kind of roar, not unlike that of Which Mr Pennaat called the de Zafoon, in the firſt 
a lion, but low and ſomewhat mward. It went upon edition, ſeerns by the raperneſs of the tail, and general 
all ſours, and never ſtood on its hind legs, unleſs forced form, to be of this king, © 
by the keeper ; but would frequently ſit on its ramp in 15. The hoggiſh baboon, or mia papio porcatia, has 
a crouching manner, and drop its arms before the belly, a | ſhort tail, and coloured buttocks ; the head is like 
Inhabits the hotter parts of Africa. + that of a bog, with a naked ſnout ; the body is of an 
10. The little baboon, or fim ia papio apedia, has à olive brown colony the nails are ſharp and compreſſed. 


Fig. 14. 


roundiſh head, with a projecting muzzle; and” routdiſh 'Inhabits Africa, and is about three feet and a balf high 


[ 


4 
+ 
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— 


Pennant. 


when ſtanding ere&./ This, in all probability, is the 
ſame animal with the hog-faced ape, adopted from 


— 


III. Monxsrs, Caacorirusci, have long tails,which 


are not prehenſile ; che under parts of cheir cheeks are 
Ffurnithed with pouches, in which they can keep their 


victuals ; the partition between the noſtrils is thin, and 


the apertures are, like thoſe of man, placed in the un- 


der part ot the noſe ; the buttocks are naked, and pro- 


Plate 


of the ancients. | 


= 


vided with calloſities. Theſe animals, which are never 


found native in America, are the oercopitheci, and 4, 


46. The Tartarin, dog-faced baboon of Pennant, and 


cccc 1 x1x cercopithecus hamadt yas of Gmelin, with a long, thick, 
Fig. 15. and ſtrong noſe, covered with a imooth red ſkin; ears 


: * I. 


on the . 
- wailt, very long and ſhaggy; grey and olive - brinded; 


pointed, and hid in the hair ; head great, and flat 3 hair 
head, and. fore-part of the body as far as the 


= 
9 


the ſides of ihe head very tull, the hair ou the limbs and 
bind part of the body very ſhort; limbs ſtrong and 


thick ; hands and feet duſky; the nails on the tore - feet 
flat; thoſe on the hind like a dog's; buttocks very 
bare, and covered with a ſkin of a bloody colour; tail 
ſearct the length ot the body, and carried generally 


cerect. They inhabit the hotteſt parts of Attica and 


Afia z where they keep in vaſt troops, and are very 
fierce and dangerous. They rob gardens. They will 
run up trees when paſſengers go by, thake the. boughs 


at them with great fury, and chatter very loud. They 


to women appeared in the moſt violent manner. 


are exceſlively impudent, indeceut, laſcivious; moſt de- 
teſtable animals in their manners as well as appearance. 
They range the woods in hundreds; which vbliges the 
owners of the coffee-plantations to be continually on 


their guard againſt their depredations. Ove ot them 


was ſhown in London ſome years ago: it came from 
Mokha, in the province of Leman, in Arabia Felix in 
the Perfian gulph; and was above five feet high. It 
was very fierce and untameable ; ſo ſtrong as ealily to 
maſter its keeper, a tout young man. Its moms 
footman, who brought a girl to ſee it, in order to teaze 
the animal, kifſed and bugged ber: the beaſt, enraged 


at being ſo tantalized, caught hold of a quart pewter- 
pot, which he threw with ſuch force and io {ure an aim, 


Fig, 16. 


that, had not the man's hat and wig foftened the blow, 
his ſkull muſt have been fractured: but be fortunately 
efcaped with a common broken head. 

17. The white-bearded black wanderu, the fimia ſi- 
lenus of Linnæus, the ouanderou of Buffon, and lion- 
tailed baboon of Pennant, the cercopithecus ſilenus al- 
bibarbatus of Gmelin, bas a dog-like face, is naked, and 


of a duſky colour; a very large and full white or hoary 


beard z large canine teeth; body covered with black 
hair; belly uf a light colcur; tail terminated with a 
tuft of hair like that of a lion. Its bulk that of a mid- 
dling fized dog. Ir inhabits the Eaſt Indies and the 
hotter parts of Africa. Tha 1755 5 

18. The purple-faced monkey, or cerdopithecus ſile- 
nus purpuratus, with a great triangular white beard, 
ſhort and pointed at the bottom, and on each fide of 
the ears, extended a winged. taſhion far beyond them ; 
face and hands purple, body black. Inhabit Ceylon. 
They are very harmleſs ; live in the woods, and feed 


on leaves and buds of trees; and when taken ſoon, be- 
Oe BEL ͤ ͤ hin ² ¹˙w RB 20k 
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19. Malbrouk, or ithecus ſaunus, has a long 


tail; and is bearded: the tail is buſhy at the extremity. 


It is a native of Bengal. This ſpecies has cheek- 
pouches, and calloſities on the buttocks ; the tail is 
nearly as long as the body and bead; and it is a mil- 
take of Cluſius that it terminates in a tuft ; the face is 
of a cinereous grey colour, with al muzzle, and 
large eyes; which have fleſh-coloured eyelids, and a 
grey band croſs the forehead in the place of eye-brows ; 
the ears are large, thin, and fleſh-coloured ; the upper 
rts of the body are of a uniform yellowiſh brown co- 

r, and the lower of a yellowiſh grey : It walks on all 
fours and about a foot and a half from the muzzle 
to the extremity of the tail. The females menſtruate, 
20. Macaque, or cercopithecus cynomologus, the 
hare-lipped monkey of Pennant, has no beard ; the no- 
ſtrils are thick and divided ; the tail is long and arched, 
and the buttocks are naked. He has cheek-pouches and 
calloſities on the buttocks. His tail is from 18 to 20 
inches long. His head is large, his muzzle very thick, 
and his face naked, livid, and wrinkled. His ears are 
covered with hair. His body is ſhort and ſquat, and 
his limbs thick and ſhort. The hair on the ſuperior 
parts of bis body is of a greeniſh afh-colour, and of a 
yellowith grey on the breaſt and belly. He has a ſmall 
crelt of hair on the top of the head. He walks on four 


—ͤů — 


Fig. 17. 


and ſometimes on two feet. - The length of his body, 


comprehending that of the head, is about 18 or 20 
inches. : — | - 

21. The dog-headed monkey, or cercopithecus cyno- 
cephalus, has no beard, and is of a yellow colour ; the 


Fig. 18. 


muzzle is long; the tail long and ſtraight, and the but- 


/ 


tocks naked. It is a native of Africa. 
22, The ſpotted monkey, or cercopithecus Diana, 
with a long white beard : colour of the upper parts of 
the body reddiſh, as if they had been ſinged, marked 
with white ſpecks ; the belly and chin whitiſh; tail 
very long; is a ſpecies of a middle ſize. It inhabits Gui- 
nea and Congo, according to Marcgrave ; the Congeſe 
call it exquima. M. de Buffon denies it to be of that 
country; but from the circumſtance of the curl in its 
tail, in Marcgrave's figure, and the deſcription of ſome 
voyagers, he ſuppoſes it to be a native of South Ame- 
rica. Linnzus deſcribes his S. Diana ſomewhat diffe- 
rently : be ſays it is of the ſize of a large cat; black, 
ſpotted with white ; hind part of the back ferruginous ; 
face black ; from the top of the noſe is a white line 
paſſing over each eye to the ears, in an arched form; 
beard pointed, black above, white beneath, placed on a 
fattiſh excreſcence ; breaſt and throat white; from the 
rump, croſs the thighs, a white line; tail long, ſtraight, 
and black; ears and feet of the ſame colour ; canine 

23. The green monkey, or cercopithecus ſabœus, has 
a black and flattiſh face: the fide of it bounded by long 
white hairs, falling backwards, and almoſt covering the 
ears, which are black, and like the human: head, limbs, 
and whole upper part ofthe body and tail covered with 
ſoft hair, of a yellowiſh green colour at their ends, ci- 
nereous-at their roots: under ſide of the body and tail, 
and inner {ide of the limbs, of a filvery colour : tail 
very long and flender. Size of a ſmali cat. Inbabit 
different parts of Africa : keep in t flocks, and live 
in the woods: are ſcarce diſcernible when among the 


loayes, except by their breaking the boughs 
| 3K gambols : 


Fig. Ig» : 


with their 
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aims. gambols : in which they ate very agile and filetit : even 


TT = 


* 


when ſhot at, do not make the leaſt noife : but will 


unite in company, knit their brows, and gnaſh their 


teeth, as if they meant ta attack the enemy: are very 
common in the Cape de Verd iſlands. | | 
24. The muſtache, or cercopithecus cephus, has a 
beard on the cheeks ; the crown of the head is yellow- 
iſh : the feet are black, and the tip of the tail is of an 
aſh colour. Its tail is much l-nger than the body and 
head, being 19 or 20 inches in length. The female 
menſtruates. | | 

25. The mangabey, cercopithecus æthiops, or white- 


Fig. 20. eyed monkey, has a long, black, naked, and dog like 


Fig. ar. face, and an upr 


Ker's Fran- 


flat nai 


face : the upper eye-lids of a pure white: ears black, 
and like the human: no canine teeth: hairs on the ſides 


of the face beneath the cheeks, longer than the reit: 


tail long: colour of the whole body tawny and black: 
on the thumbs and fore fingers; blunt claws 


or the others: hands and feet -black—Shown in Lon- 


don ſome years ago: place uncertain : chat deſcribed by 


M. de Buffon came from Madagaſcar ; was very good- 
natured z went on all-fours. TIE. | | 
26. The egret, or cercopithecus aygula, has a long 
git ſharp-pointed tuft of hair on the 
top of the head. The hair on the forchead is black : the 
tuft, and the upper part of the body light grey ; the 
belly white: the eye-brows are large; the beard very 
ſmall. - Size of a ſmall cat. They inhabit Java. They 
ſawn on men, on their own ſpecies, and embrace each 
other. They play with dogs, if they have none of 
their own ſpecies with them. If they fee a monkey 
af another kind, they greet bim with a thouſand gri- 
maces. When a number of them ſleep, they put their 
heads together. They make a continual noiſe during 
ni ht. 91 7 141 7 
* The rillow, cercopithecus ſinicus, or Chineſe 
bonnet, has a long ſmooth noſe, of a whitiſh colour ; hair 
on the crown of the head long, lying flat, and parted 
like that of a man; colour, a pale cinereous brown. 
Inhabit Ceylon. They keep in t troops ; and rob 
gardens of their fr uit, and fields of their corn; to prevent 


which, the natives are obliged to watch the whole day: 


yet theſe animals are fo bold, that, when driven from 
ohe end of the field, they will immediately enter at the 
he, and carrry off with them as much as their mouth 
and arms can hold. Boſman, ſpeaking of the thefts 
of the monkeys of Guinea, ſays, that they will take 
in each paw one or two ſtalks of millet, as many under 
their arms, and two or three in their mouth; and thus 
laden, hop away on their hind-leges ; but, if purſued, 
they fling away all, except what is in their - mouths, 
that it may not impede their flight. They are very 
nice in the choice of the millet ; examine every ſtalk ; 
and if they do not like it, fling it away: ſo that 


this delicacy does more harm to the. fields than their 


ery. dt ga 
28. The tawny monkey, or cercopithecus fulvus, has 


flation of long tuſks in the lower jaw: the viſage is long and fleſh 


Gmelin's 


coloured, with fleſh coloured ears, and a flattith noſe. 


Linnæus. Inhabits India. This is a very ill natured animal, 
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chee ks, 


about the ſize of a cat ; it was lately in the poſſeſſion of 


= 


Mr Brook, an animal merchant and'/exhibitorin In 
don : The upper parts of the body are covered Win © 
pale rawny coloured fur, wu, is aſh colchred at the 


roots z the hinder part of the back is orunge colouyed, 
the legs a(h coloured, 
ſnorter than the body. 80 
29. King monkey, full- bottom mon 


thecus r 


key, or e 
roat, and ſhoulders, are covered with long, 
fewing, coarſe hairs. Inhabits the foreſts of Sierra 
Leona in Guinea, where it is called be, or, ling monkey. 
It is above thice feet high when erect: The head is 


* ; : 
* 
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lis, has no thumb on the hands; the head, 
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che belly "white, atd-the tail 


ſmall, with a ſhort, black, naked face and the head, 
cheeks, throat, neck, and ſhoulders, are covered with 
long, coarſe, flowing hairs, of a dirty yellowiſh color, 


mixed with black, and reſembling a full-bottomed wig; 
the body, arms, and legs, are covered with ſhert 
of a five gloſſy black colour 3; the hands are naked; and 
have no thumbs ; the feet have five very long flender 
toes, which are armed with narrow pointed cla w. the 
tail is very long, and is covered with ſnow. white hairs, 
having a tuft at the end: the body and limbs are very 
ſlender: Its ſkin is held in high eſtimation by the ne- 
groes for making pouches — gun caſes. 


IV. Sarajous, Sarayt, have prehenſile tails, and 


no cheek-pouches. Theſe animals have long- tails, 
which, at the extremity, 'is generally deprived of hair 
on the under fide, and eovered wh a ff in; this 
part they can fold, extend, curl up, and unſold at plea- 
fure ; by which they are enabled to han upon branches, 


or to lay hold of any thing which is-beyond-the reach 


of their hands, uſing the extremity of the tail like a fin- 


ger or hand; the partition between the noſtrils is very 


chick, and apertures are ſituated on the ſides of 
the noſe ; the buttocks are clothed with hair, and have 
mo calloſities ; the females of this ſubgenus do not men- 
ſtruate ; and this race of animals is only to be found in 
America: This ſubdiviſion of the genus is made with 
gromt r Dr Gmelin, in imitation of the Count 

utton. | 155 | N 


30. The guariba, 
monkey, has black ſhining eyes; ſhort round ears; and 


bars 


ſapajus Beelzebub, or the preacher Plate 
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a round beard under the chin and throat. The hairs fig. 23- 


on the body areof a ſhining black, long, yet lie ſo cloſe 
on each other that. the animal appears quite | ſmooth : 
the feet and end of the tail are brown; the tail very 
long, and always twiſted at the end. Size of a fox. 


Inhabit the woods of Brazil and Guiana in vat num- 


bers, and make a moſt dreadful howling. Sometimes 
one mounts on a higher branch, tie reſt feat themſelves 


beneath: the firſt begins as if it was to harangue, and 


ſets up ſo loud and tharp a howl as may be heard a vaſt 
way, and a perſon at a diſtance would think that a hun- 
dred joined in the cry: after a certain ſpace, he gives 
a ſignal with his hand, when the whole aſſembly joins 
in chorus; but on another ſignal is ſilent, and the orator 
finiſhes his addreſs (3). Their clamour is the moſt diſ- 
agreeable and tremendous that can be conceived z ow- 
ing to a hollow and bard bone placed in the throat, 
| | il „„ „ 
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firſt authority, and a mok able naturaliſt, long reſident in the Braſils, ſpeaks from his own kno 
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(2) A ſingular Saen yet related yet Marcgrave and ſeveral other writers Maregrave is a bet 6 che 
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— argwiry fierce, untameable, and bite dreadfully. There 
is a variety of à ſerrugi 


1, wa « ® OS 


nous or reddiſh bay colour, 
which the Indians call the ling of the monkeys - 9 2 
and as noiſy as the former. The natives eat this 

cies, as well as ſeveral other ſorts of monkeys, but are 
particularly fond of this. Europeans will alſo eat it, 
eſpecially in thoſe parts of America where food is 
ſcarce. ;- when it is ſcalded in order to get off the bair, 


it looks very white ; and has a reſemblance ſhocking to 


homanity, that of a child of two or three years old 
when crying (c). 1 5 0 0 | 
31. The quato, ſapajus paniſcus, or four-fin 

monkey, has along flat face, of a ſwarthy fleſh colour: 


the eyes are ſunk in the head 3 ears like the human ; 
lmbs of a great length, and uncommonly ſlender: the 


hair is black long, and rough. There are only four 
fingers on the hands; being quite deſtitute of a thumb; 
five toes on the feet. The tail is long; and naked be- 
low, near the end. The body is flender ; about a foot 
os an half long the tail near two feet, and fo prehen- 

le as to ſerve every purpoſe of a hand. They inhabit 
the neighbourhood ot Carthagena, Guiana, Braſil, and 
Peru; aſſociate in vaſt, herds; and are ſcarce ever ſeen 
on the ground. . Dampier deſcribes. their gambols in 
a lively manner: There was (ſays he) a great com- 
pany daneing from tree to tree over my head, chat- 


tering, and making a terrible noiſe and à great many 


im faces and antic geſtures; ſome broke down dry 
ſlicks and flung them at me, others ſcattered their urine 
and dung about my ears: at laſt one bigger than the 
reſt came to a ſmall limb juſt over my head, and leap- 
ing directly at me, made me leap back; but the mon- 
key caught hold of the bough with the tip of its tail, 
and there continued ſwinging to and fro, making 
mouths at me. The females with their young ones are 
much troubled to leap after the males; for they have 
commonly-two, one ſhe carries under her arm, the other 
ſits an her back, and claps-its two fore- paws about her 
neck: are very ſullen when taken; and very hard to 
be ot when ſhot, for they will cling with their tail 
or feet to a bough as long as any lite remains. When 
L-have ſhot at one, and broke a leg or arm, I have pi- 
tied the poor creature to ſee it look and handle the 
broken limb, and turn it from ſide to ſide.” — They are 
the moſt active of monkeys, and quite enliven the fo- 
reſts of America. In order to paſs from top to top of 
loſty trees, whoſe. branches are too diſtant for a leap, 
they will ſorm a chain, by hanging down, linked to 
each other by their tails, and ſwinging in that manner 
till the lowelt catches hold of a bough of the next tree, 
and draws up the reſt; and ſometimes they paſe rivers 
by the ſame expedient. They are ſometimes brought 
to Europe; but are very tender, and ſeldom live long 
in our climate. | 2h DS EVER: 

32. The ſai, ſapajus, capueinus, or weeper, with a 
round and flat face, of a reddiſh brown colour, very de- 
formed: the hair on the head and upper part of the 
body black, tinged with brown; beneath and on the 


* 
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which the Engliſh call the bout. bone. Theſe monkeys 


mA. 
limbs tinged with red: tail black, and much longer than 
the head and body: the young exceſſively delormed ; 
their hair very long, and thinly diſperſed.— In the Eri- 
tiſh muſeum are ſpecimers of old and young. M. de 
Buffon has à variety with a white throat. Inhabits Su- 
rinam and Braſil: appear as if it was always weep- 
ing; oſ a melancholy diſpoſition; but very full of imi- 
tating what it ſees done. Theſe probably are the 
monkeys Dampier ſaw in the Bay of All Saints, which 
he ſays are very ugly, and ſmell ſtrongly of mufk. They 
keep in large companies; and make a great chatter- 
ing, eſpecially in ſtormy weather, reſide much on a 
oem of tree which bears a podded fruit, which they 
eed on. | 

"33: Sapajus fatuellas, or horned ſapajou, has two 
tufts of hair on the head, reſemblirg little horns : Is 
beardleſs. Inhabits South America. The face, ſides, 
belly, and fore-parts of the thighs are brown; the top ot 
the head, middle of the back, tail, legs, and polterior 
parts of the thighs, are black ; the nails are long and 
rather blunt ; the tail is prehenſile and twiſted fpirally. 
Perhaps of the ſame ſpecies with the ſimia apella or ca- 
puchin {(Gm.). This, in all probability, is one of the 
faQitious ſpecies, purpoſely deformed, by exhibitors of 
wild beaſts, to-impoſe on the public. 

34. Saimiri, ſapajus ſciureus, or orange monkey, has 
no beard; the hinder part of the head is prominent ; 
and the-nails on the four toes of the hind paws are nar- 
rower and pointed. It inhabits South America, and is 
the moſt beautiful of all the ſapajous; its movements 
are graceful ; its ſize ſmall; its colour a brill ant yel- 
low; its viſage round, with large vivacious eyes, fur- 
rounded by fleſh coloured rings; it has hardly any fore- 
head ; the noſe is elevated at the baſe, and flattened at 
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Fig. 25. 


the point: the mouth is ſmall, the face flat and naked, 


and the ears are garniſhed with hair, and a little point- 

ed; the tail is only half prehenfile: It ſtands with eaſc 

on two feet, but commonly walks on all fou. 
V. SaGoins, SAGOINI, 

which are proportionally longer than thoſe of the fapa- 

jous, ſtraight, flaccid, — covered hith hair, 

not prehenſile; that is, incapable of laying hold of any 


Theſe have long tails, K<r's Tran. 
lation of 
a Gmelin's 
and Linnæus- 


object: the cheeks have no pouches; and the buttocks, 
which are covered with hair, have no calloſities: the 


partition between the noſtrils is very thick, and the 
apertures are placed on the ſides of the noſe. The ſe- 
males do not menſtruate. This race of animals is only 
found in America. 

35. The ſaki, ſagoinus pithecia, or ſox- tailed monkey, 
with a ſwarthy face, covered with ſhort white down: 
forehead and ſides of the face with whitiſh, and pretty 
long hair: body with long duſky brown hairs ; white or 
yellowiſh at their tips: hair on the tail very long ard 
baſhy ; ſometimes black, ſometimes reddiſh : belly and 
lower part of the limbs a reddiſh white: length from 
noſe to tail near a foot and a half : tail longer, and like 
that of a fox: hands and feet black, with claws inſtead 
of nails. Inhabits Guiana. N 


36. The ſanglin, ſagoinus iacchus, or ſtriated mon Fig. 26 
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(e) De, Foy: I. 113. Des Marebais, III. 311. ſays, they are excellent eating, 


will be found 


as as any other, as ſoon 
look vers Ver ee Finns children, n 
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and that a ſaupe aux finces 


as you have conquered the averſion to bouilly of their heads, Which 
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Fig. 27. 


Tig- 23. 


Sig- 29. 


Sina 
— — long full tuſts of white hair ſtanding out on each ſide: 


SIM 
key, with a very round head: about the ears two very 


jrides reddiſh : face a ſwarthy fleth colour: ears like the 
human: head black: body aſh coloured, reddiſh, and 
duſky ; the laſt forms ſtriated bars eroſs the body: tail 
tull of hair, annulated with aſh colour and black: body 
{ſeven inches long; tail near eleven: hands and feet co- 
vered with ſhort hairs: fingers like thoſe of a ſquirrel: 
nails or rather claws, ſharp. Inhabits Braſil: feed on 
vegetables; will alſo eat fiſh : makes a weak noiſe: very 
re{tleis; often brought over to Europe. 

37. Pinche, ſagoinus œdipus, or red-tailed monkey, 
is beardleſs; has a flowing head of hair, which hangs 
down on each fide; a red tail and ſharp claws. It has 
neither cheek-pouches nor calloſities on the buttocks, 
His tail is not prehenſile, and is more than twice che 
length of the head and body. The partition of the no- 
Qrils is thick, and the apertures are placed at a fide. 
The face, throat, and ears are black; on the head are 
long white hairs, The muzzle is broad, and the face 
round. The hair on the body is pretty long: of u yellow- 
1th brown or reddiſh colour till near the tail, where it 
becomes orange; on the breaſt, belly, hands, and feet, it 
is white, and ſhorter than on the body. The tail, from 
the origin to one-half of its length, is a vivid red, then 
browniſh red, and towards the point it is black. He is 
about nine inches in length, and walks on four feet. 
Ihe females are not ſubject to the menſtrual evacua- 
tion. | 7 

38. The marikina, ſagoinus roſalius, or ſilky mon- 
key, is beardleſs ; has a very hairy head: the circum- 
ference of the face and the feet are red; and the claws 
are ſharp and narrow. It inbabits South America. 
A briſk animal, leſs impatient of cold than the reſt of 
this race: the body is of a yellowiſh white colour ; the 
nails on the thumbs and great toes are rounded ; the 
ears are naked, but are hidden beneath the fur: It has 
a round head, and a brown face, which is ſurrounded 


with a kind of mane of a bright red colour; the hair 


on the body and tail is long, filky, and of a pale but 
vivid yellow colour, almoſt white, with a conſiderable 
tuft at the extremity of the tail. It walks on four teet, 
and is eight or nine inches in length, from the muzzle 
to the rump ; and the tail is above 13 inches long. This 
ipecies has the ſame manners and vivacity with the 
other ſagoins, but is more robuſt in conſtitution, as an 
individual lived five or ſix years in Paris, being kept in 
a warm room during winter. | 

39. Ihe mico, ſagoinus argenteus, or fair monkey, 
with a ſmall round head: face and ears of the molt live- 
ly vermilion colour: body covered with molt beautiful 
long hairs of a bright and ſilvery whiteneſs, of match- 
leſs elegance; tail of a ſhining dark cheſnut : head 
and body eight inches long; tail 12. Inhabits the 
banks of the Amazons; diſcovered by M. de Conda- 
mine. 

40. The tamarin, ſagoinus Midas, or great- eared 
monkey, with a round head, ſwarthy, fleſh coloured, 
naked face: upper lip a little divided: ears very large, 
ere, naked and almoſt ſquare : hair on the forehead 
upright and long; on the body ſoft, but ſhaggy : the 
head, whole body, and upper part of the limbs black, 
except the lower part of the back, which is tinged 


with yellow: hands and feet covered with orange-co-. 


loured hairs, very fine and ſmooth # nails long and 
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crooked : tail black, and twice the length of the body: 
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teeth very white. It is of the ſize of a ſquirrel; It in- 
habits the hotter parts of South America, and'the ifle 
of Gorgona, ſouth of Panama, in the ſouth ſea. There 


are, ſays Dampier, a great many little black monkeys; 


at low. water they come to the ſea · ſide to take muſcles 


and perriwinkles, which they dig out of the ſhells with 


their claws. 


Bekdes des which we have deſcribdd, thare dnn u 


great many ſpecies which we have omitted. Thoſe 


who wiſh to be better acquainted with the fimiz, may 


conſult Buffon, Pennant, and Gmelin's edition of the 
Zoology of Linnzus by Mr Kerr. 
SIMILE, or StuLIiTupe, in rhetoric, a 


riſon of two things, which though different in other 


reſpects, yet agree in ſome one. The difference be- 
tween a ſimile and compariſen is ſaid to conſiſt in this, 
that the fimile properly belongs to whatever we call 
the quality of a thing, and the compariſon to the quan- 
tity. See CoMPaARr150KN 3 and Orarory, no 118. | 
SIMILOR, a name given to an alloy of red cop- 
per and zinc, made in the beſt proportions, to imitate 
ſilver and gold. ; 25 
SIMON Maccastvs, a celebrated leader and high - 
prieſt of the Jews, who, after rendering the moſt im- 
portant ſervices to his country, was at laſt treacherouſly 
flain by bis ſon-in-law. See the Hiſtory of the Fews, 
n 15, — FT I”: 
Srxzon Magus, or the Sorcerer, was à native of Git- 
ton, a village of Samaria. According to the uſual prac- 


tice of the Afiatics of that age, he viſited Egypt, and Enfeld's 

there probably became acquainted with the ſublime Hiſtory of 
myſteries taught in the Alexandrian ſchool, and learned Philoſophy, 
thoſe theurgic or magical operations by means of which vol. i. 


it was believed that men might be dilivered from the 
power of evil demons. Upon his return into his own 
country, the author of the Clementine Recognitions 
relates, that he impoſed upon bis countrymen by bigh 
pretenſions to ſupernatural powers. And St Luke at- 


reſts, that this artful fanatic, uſing ſorcery, had be- 


witched the people of Samaria, giving out that he was 
ſome great one; and that he obtained ſuch general atten- 
tion and reverence in Samaria, that the people all gave 


heed to him from the leaſt to the greateſt, ſaying, © This 


man is the Great power of God.” 

By the preaching of Philip the Deacon, he was with: 
other Samaritans converted to the Chriſtian faith, and 
admitted into the infant church by the ordinance of 


baptiſm, His converſion, however, ſeems not to have 


been real; for, upon ſeeing the miraculous effects of 


the laying on of the apoſtle's hands, he offered them mo- 


ney, ſaying, Give me alſo this power, that on whom- 
ſoever 1 lay hands he may receive the Holy Ghoſt.” 
He probably thought Peter and John magicians like 
himſelf, but better {killed in the art of deceiving the 
multitude. 

Being ſharply reproved for this impiety, he ſeems by 
his anſwer to have been made ſenſible of his fin 3 but 
his repentance, if ſincere, was of fhort duration. Re- 


turning to his former practices of impoſture, he travel- 


led through various provinces of the empire, oppoſing 
the progreſs of the Goſpel; and arriving at Rome, he 
led altray vaſt numbers of people by his pretended mi- 
racles. How long he lived in that metropolis of the 
world, or in what manger he died, we have no accounts 


P; 161. | 
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Sunn that can be fully depended on. The Chriſtian writers- the church of Rome, particularly in his endeavours to Simonical, 
th us, that being raiſed in the air by two demons, he prove the uncertainty of the Hebrew language. Theſe Simonides 
was deprived of their ſupport by the prayers of St Pe- paſſages have been very juſtly expoſed and confuted by 
ter and St. Paul, and falling, broke bis legs. By ſome Dr Campbell, in his ingenious Preliminary Diſſertations 
he is thought to have been the perſon mentioned by to his new Tranſlation of the Goſpels, 3. Critical Hi- 
Suetonius, who, undertaking to fly in the preſence of ſtory of the Text of the New Teftament. 4. Critical 
Nero, fell to the ground with ſuch violence, that his | Hiſtory. of the Verſions of the New Teſtament. 5. 
blood ſpurted up to the gallery where the emperor was | Critical Hiſtory of the principal commentators on the 
ſitting. | | | New Teſtament. 6. Inſpiration of the Sacred Books. 
The ſum of this impoſtor's doctrine, diveſted of al- 7. A Tranſlation cf the New Teſtament. This book 


legory, was, that from the Divine Being, as a fountain 
of light, flow various orders of æons, or eternal na- 


tures, ſubſiſting within the plentitude of the divine ei. 


ſence; that beyond theſe, in the order of emanation, 
are different claſſes of intelligences, among the loweſt 
of which are human ſouls; that matter is the moſt re- 
mote production of the emanative power, which, on ac- 
count of its infinite diſtanee from the Fountain of 
Light, poſſeſſes ſluggiſh and malignant qualities, which 
oppoſe the divine operations, and are the cauſe of evil; 
that it is the great deſign of philoſophy to deliver the 
ſoul from its impriſonment in matter, and reſtore it to 
that divine light from which it was derived; and that 
ſor this purpoſe God had ſent him one of the firſt æuns 
among men. To his wite Helena he allo aſcribed a ſi- 
milar kind of divine nature, pretending that a female 
æon inhabited the body of this woman, to whom he 


gave the name of wess, Hi/dem ; whence ſome Chri- 


ian fathers have faid, that he called her the Holy Sti. 
rit. 
denied the reſurreQtion of the body. | 
Simon (Richard), was born at Dieppe the 15th 
May 1638. He began his ſtudies among the prieſts 
of the Oratory in that city, but quitted their ſociety 
in a ſhort time. From Dieppe he went to Paris, where 
he made great progreſs in the ſtudy of the oriental lan- 
guages, Some time afterwards he joined the ſociety 
of the Oratory again, and became a prieſt of it in 
1660. In 1670 he publiſhed ſome pieces of a ſmaller 
kind. In 1698 his Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment appeared but was immediately ſuppreſſed by the 
intrigues of Mefheurs du Port Royal. It was -reprint- 
ed the year after, and its excellence ſoon drew the at- 
tention of foreigners z an edition ol it was accordingly 
N at Amſterdam in Latin, and at London in 
ngliſh. - | | 
He died at Dieppe in 1712, at the age of 14. 
He certainly poſſeſſed a vaſt deal of learning: his 
criticiſm is exact, but not always moderate; and there 
reigns in his writings a ſpirit of novelty and ſingularity 
which raiſed him a great many adverſaries. The molt 


He alſo taught the tranſmigration of ſouls, and. 


and with Alevades king of Theſſaly. 


was cenſured by Cardinal Noailles and Boſſuet. 8. 
The Hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of Eecleſiaſtical 
Revenues, which is commended by Voltaire, as is his 
Critical Hiſtory of The Old Teſtament. It reſulted 
from a quarrel with a community of Benedictine. g. 
A new ſelect Library, which points out the good books 
in various kinds of literature, and the uſe to be made of 
them. 10. Critical Hiſtory of the Belief and Cuſtoms 
of the Nations on the Levant. - 11. Critical Letters, 
&c. | | 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any perfon guilty of 
ſimony. See S1MOxyY. 

SIMONIDES, the name of ſeveral poets celebrated 
in antiquity ; but by the Marbles it appears that the 
eldeſt and molt illuſtrious of them was born in the 55th 
Olympiad, 538 years B. C. and that he died in his goth 
year; which nearly agrees with the chronology of Eu- 
ſebius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, and the preceptor of 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the charac- 


ter not only of a good poet and muſician, but ſpeak 


of him as a perſon of great virtue and wiſdom. Such 
longevity gave him an opportunity of knowing a great 
number of the firſt characters in antiquity with whom 
he was in ſome meaſure connected. It appears in Fa- 
bricius, from ancient authority, that Simonides was 
cotemporary and in friendſhip with Pittacus of Mity- 
lene, Hipparchus tyrant of Athens, Pauſanias king of 
Sparta, Hiero tyrant of Syracuſe, with Themiſtocles, 
He is mentioned 
by Herodotus; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Tyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with 
Hiero king of Syracuſe. Cicero alleges, what has of- 
ten been quoted in proof of the modeſty and wiſdom 
of Simonides, that when Hiero afked bim for a defini- 
tion of God, the poet required a whole day to medi- 
tate on ſo important a queſtion : at the end of which, 
upon the prince putting the ſame queſtion to him a 
ſecond time, he aſked two days reſpite; and in this 
manner always doubled the delay each time he was re- 
quired to anſwer it; till at length, to avoid offending 


celebrated of theſe were Le Clere, Voſhus, Jurieu, Du his patron by more diſappointments, he frankly con- 


Pin, and Boſſuet. 
the books that were publiſhed againſt him, and diſplays 
a pride and obſtinacy in his controverſial writings which 
do bim little honour. IT 

He was the author of a great many books. The fol- 
lowing are the principal: 1. The Ceremonies of the 
Jews, tranſlated from the Italian of Leo of Modena, 
with a ſupplement concerning the ſects of the Barraites 
and Samrritans. 2. L' Hiſtoire Critique du Vieux Te- 
ftament, © che Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtamen:.”? 
This is a very important ork, and deſerves the atten- 
tion of every clergyman. He ſometimes, however de- 


Simon wrote an anſwer to molt of feſſed that he found the queſtion ſo difficult, that the 


more he meditated upon it, the leſs was his hope of 
being able to ſolve it. 

In his old age, perhaps from ſeeing the reſpe& which 
money procured to ſuch as had loſt the charms of youth 
and the power of attaching mankind by other means, 
he became ſomewhat mercenary and avaricious. He 
was frequently employed by the victors at the games to 
write panegyrics and odes in their praiſe, before his pu- 
pil Pindar had exerciſed his talents in their behalf; but 
Simonides would never gratify their vanity in this par- 
ticular, till he bad firſt tied them down to a ſtipulated 


viates from the road of integrity, to ſerve the cauſe of ſum for his trouble; and upon being vpbraided for his 
means» 
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Simonides, meanneſs, he ſaid, that he had two coffers, in one of the more odious, becauſe, as Sir Edward Coke obſerves, Simoay, 
any. which he had for many years put his pecuniary re- it is ever accompanied with perjury ; for the preſentee Simoom. 
- > wards ; the other was for honours, verbal thanks, and is ſworn to have committed no ſimony. However, it | 


promiſes ; that the firſt was pretty well filled, but the 
laſt remained always empty. And he made no ſcruple 
to confels, in his old age, that of all the enjoyments of 
life, the love of money was the only one of which time 


had not deprived him. 


He was frequently reproached for this vice; how- 
ever, he always defended himſelf with good humour. 
Upon being aſked by Hiero's queen, Whether it was 
molt defirable to be Weed or rich? he anſwered, that 
it was far better to be rich; ſor the learned were al- 
ways dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
doors; whereas, he never ſaw rich men at the doors of 
the learned. When he was accuſed of being ſo ſordid 
as to ſell part of the proviſions with which his table 
was furniſhed by Hiero, be ſaid he had done it in or- 
der * to diſplay to the world the magnificence of that 
prince and his own frugality.” To others he ſaid, that 
his reaſon for accumulating wealth was, that “ he would 
rather leave money to his enemies after death, than be 
troubleſome to his friends while living.” | | 

He obtained the prize in poetry at the public games 
when he was fourſcore years of age. According to Sui- 
das, he added four letters to the Greek alphabet; and 
Pliny aſſigns to him the eighth ſtring of the lyte; but 
theſe claims are diſputed by the learned. | 

His poetry was ſo tender and plaintive, that he ac- 
quired the cognomen of Melicertes . ſweet as honey ;” 
and the tearful eye of his muſe was proverbial. Dio- 


nyſius places him among thoſe poliſhed writers who ex- 


cel in a ſiooth volubility, and flow on like plenteous 


and perennial rivers, in a courſe of even and uninterrupt- 


ed harmony. 

It is to Dionyſius that we are indebted for the pre- 
ſervation of the following fragment of this poet. Da- 
nae being by her mercileſs tather incloſed in a cheſt, 
and thrown into the ſea with her child, when night 
comes on, and a ſtorm ariſes which threatens to overſet 
the cheſt, the, weeping and embracing the young Per- 
ſeus, cries out: 


Sweet child! what anguiſh does thy mother know, 
Ere cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow! 
Amidſt the roaring wind's tremendous ſound, 
Which threats deſtruction as it howls around ; 
In balmy fleep thou lieſt, as at the breaſt, 
Without one bitter thought to break thy reſt. 


was not an offence puniſhable in a criminal way at the 
common law; it being thought ſufficient, to leave the 
clerk to eccleſiaſtical cenſures. But as theſe did not 


affect the fimoniacal patron, nor were efficaciousenough 


to repel the notorious practice of the thing, divers acts 
of parliament have been made to reſtrain it by means of 
civil torteitures ; which the modern prevailing uſage, 
with regard to ſpiritual preferments,” calls aloud to be 
put in execution. The itatute 31 Elz. c. 6. enaQs, 


that if any patron for money or any other corrupt con- 


fideration or promiſe, directly or indixeMy given, 


perſon to an eccleſiaſtical benefice or dignity, both the 
giver and taker ſhall forfeit two years value of the be- 
nehce or dignity; one moiety. to the king, and the 
other to any one who will ſue for the ſame. If perſons 
allo corruptly reſign or exchange their benefices, both 
the giver aad taker ſhall in like manner forfeit double 
the value of the money or other corrupt conſideration, 
And perſons who ſhall corruptly ordain or licenſe any 
miniſter, or procure him to be ordained or licenſed 


| Foe is the true idea of ſimony), ſhall incur a like © 
orfeiture of forty pounds; and the miniſter himſelf of 

ten pounds, beſides an incapacity to hold any eccleſiaſ- 

Heal preferment tor ſeven years afterwards. Corrupt 


eleions and reſignations in colleges, hoſpitals, and 
other eleemoſynary corporations, axe alſo puniſhed, by 
the ſame ſtatute, with forfeiture of the double value, 
vacating the place or office, and a devolution of- the 
right of election, for that turn, to the crown. 

SIMOOM, 2 hot wind which blows occaſionally in 
the deſerts of Africa, and probably in other widely ex- 
tended countries parched in the ſame manner by a ver- 
tical ſun. Its effects on the human body are dreadfal. 
If inhaled in any quantity, it produces inſtant ſuffoca- 
tion, or at leaſt leaves the unhappy ſufferer epprefled 
with aſthma and lowneſs of ſpirits. The approach of 
this awful ſcourge of God is indicated by a redneſs in 
the air, well under ſtood by t oſe who are accuſtomed to 
journey through the deſert ; and the only refuge which 
they have from it, is to fall down with their faces cloſe 
to the ground, and to continue as long as poſſible with- 
out drawing in their breath. 

Mr Bruce, who, in his journey through the deſert, 
ſuffercd from the ſimoom, gives of it the following gra- 


” 


? 


* 
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a * 


pbical deſcription: “ At eleven o'clock, while we con- Rruce; 
templated with great pleaſure the rugged top of Chig- Travels, 
gre, to which we were faſt approaching, and where we vol. iv. 
were to ſolace ourſelves with plenty of good water, p. 559+ 


The glim'ring moon in pity hides her light, 
And ſhrinks with horror at the ghaſtly tight. 
Didſt thou but know, ſweet innocent! our woes, 
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Not opiate's pow'r thy eyelids now could cloſe. 
Sleep on, ſweet babe j ye waves in ſilence roll; 
And lull, O lull, to reſt my tortur'd ſoul ! 


Therę is a ſecond great poet of the name of Simo- 
nides recorded on the Marbles, ſuppoſed to have been 
his grandſon, and who gained, in 478 B. C. the prize 
in the games at Athens. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt preſentation of any one to 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice tor money, gift, or reward. It 
is ſo called from the reſemblance it is ſaid to bear to 
the ſin of Simon Magus, though the purchaſing of holy 
orders ſeems to approach nearer to his offence. It was 
by the canon law a very grievous crime: and is ſo much 


Idris our guide cried out, with a loud voice, fall upon 
your faces, for here is the ſimoom. I ſaw from the 
ſourh-eaſt a haze come, in colour like the purple part 
of the rainbow, but not ſo compreſſed or thick. It 
did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was about 
twelve feet high from the ground. It was a kind of 
bluſh upon the air, and it moved very rapidly; for I 
ſcarce could turn to ſall upon the ground with my 
head to the northward, When 1 felt the heat ;t its cur- 
rent plainly upon my face. We all lay it on the 
round as if dead, till Tdris told us it was blown over. 
he meteor. or purple haze which I ſaw was indeed 
paſſed, but the light air that ſtill blew was of heat to 
threaten 
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threaten ſuffocation. For my part, I found diſtinctly 
breaſt that I had imbibed a part of it, nor was I 
free of an aſthmatic ſenſation till I had been ſome 
months in Italy, at the baths of Poretta, near two years 
afterwards.” Though the ſeverity of this blaſt ſeems 
to have paſſed N almoſt inſtantaneouſly, it con- 
tinued to blow ſo as to exhauſt them till twenty minutes 
before five in the afternoon, laſting through all its ſtages 
very near fix hours, and leaving them in a {tate of the 
utmoſt deſpondency. | 

SIMPLE, ſomething not mixed or compounded ; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. 

S1mPLE, in the materia medica, a general name for 
all herbs or plants, as having each its particular virtue, 
hereby it becomes a ſimple remedy. 
"SIMPLICITY ix  waitinc, If we examine the 
writers whoſe: compoſitions have ſtood the teſt of ages, 
_ and obrained that higheſt honour, „the concurrent ap- 
_priobation of diſtant times and nations,” we {hall find 
that the character of ſimplicity is the unvarying circum- 
lance which alone hath been able to gain this univerſal 
__ homage from mankind. Among the Greeks, whoſe 
— writers in general are cf the ſimple kind, the divineſt 
poet, the molt commanding orator, the fineſt hiſtorian, 
and deepeſt philoſopher, are, above the reſt, conſpicu- 
ouſly eminent in this great quality. The Roman wri- 
ters riſe towards perfection according to that meaſure 
of ſimplicity which they mingle in their works; indeed 
they are. all inferior to the Greek models. But who 
will deny that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, Te. 
rence, Tully, are at once the ſimpleſt and beſt of Ro- 
man writers? unleſs we add the noble annaliſt who ap- 
peared in aſter-times ; who, note RING the poli- 
cal turn of his genius, which ſometimes interferes, is ad- 


mirable in this great quality, and by it far ſuperior to 


his contemporaries. It is this one circumſtance that 
hath raiſed the venerable Dante, the father of modern 
poetry, above the ſucceeding poets of his country, who 
could never long maintain the local and temporary ho- 
nours b:ſtowed-1pon them; but have fallen under chat 
juſt neglect which time will ever decree to thofe who 
deſert a juſt: ſimplicity for the florid colourings of ſty le, 
contraſted phrates, affected conceits, the mere trappings 
of compoſition and Gothic minutiæ. It is this hath 
given to Boileau the moſt laſting wreath in France, and 
to Shakeſpeare and Milton in England; eſpecially to 
the former, whoſe writings contain ſpecimens of per- 
Haps the pureſt and ſimpleſt Engliſh that is anywhere 
to be found, except in the Bible or Book of Common 
Prayer. As it appears from theſe inſtances, that fim- 
plicity is the only univerſal characteriſtic of juſt writing, 
ſo the ſuperior eminence of the ſacred Scriptures in this 
quality hath been generally ackrowledged. One of 
the greateſt critics in antiquity, himſelf conſpicuous 
in the ſublime and ſimple manner, hath borne this teſti- 
mony to ihe writings: of Moſes and St Paul; and by 
_ parity of reaſon we muſt conclude, that had he been 
converſant with the other ſacred writers, his taſte and 
candour would have ailowed them the ſame encomium. 


- It hath been often obſerved even by writers of no 


mean rank, that the Scriptures ſuffer in their credit 


by the diladrantage of a literal verſion, while other an · 


cient writings enjoy the advantage of a free and embel- 
liſhed tranſlation.” But in reality theſe gemilemen*s con- 


cern is ill-placed and groundleſs: for the truth is, © that 
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moſt other writings are impaired by a literal tranſlation ; Simplicity 


whereas giving only a due regard to the idiom of diffe- 
rent languages, the ſacred writings, when literally tranſ- 
lated, are then in their full perfection.“ 

Now this is an internal proof, that in all other wri- 
tings there is a mixture of local, relative, exterior orna- 
ment, which is often 1o{ in the transtuſion from one lan- 
guage to another. But the internal beauties, which 
depend not on the particular conſtruction of tongue-, 
no change of tongue can deſtroy. Hence the Bible 
preſerves its native beauty and ſtrength alike in every 
language, by the ſole energy of unadorned phraſe, natu- 
ral images, weight of ſentiment, and great ſimplicity. 

Riis this reſpe& like a rich vein of gold, which, 
under the ſevereſt trials of heat, cold, and moiſture, re- 
tains is Original weight and ſplendour, with--ut either 
loſs g alloy ; while baſer metals are corrupted by earth, 
air, water, fire, and aflimilated to the various elements 


through which they piſs. 


This circumſtance, then, may be juſtly regarded as 
ſufficſent to vindicate the compoſition of 2 ſacred 
Scriptures, as it is at once their chief excellence and 
greatelt ſecurity. It is their excellence, as it renders 
them intelligible and uſetul to all; it is their ſecurity, 
as it prevents their being diſguiſed by the falſe and ca- 
pricious ornaments of vain or weak tranſlators. We 


may {ately appeal to experience and fact for the confir- 


mation of«theic remarks on the ſuperior ſimplicity, uti- 
lity, and excellence, of the ſtyle ot the Holy Scripture. 
Is there any book in the world fo perfectly adapted to 
all capacities ? that contains inch ſublime and exalted 
precepts, conveyed in ſuch an artleſs and intelligible 
ſtrain, that can be read with ſuch pleaſure and advan- 
tage by the lettered ſage and the unlettered peaſant ? 

SIMPLOCE. See OxATroxx, nd 72. 

SIMPSON (Thomas), profeſſor of mathematics at 
the royal academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal 
Society, and member of the Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm, was born at Market Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire 
in 1710. His father, a ſtuff-weaver, taught him only 
to read Engliſh, and brought him up to Nis own buſi- 
neſs ;' but meeting with a ſcientifical pedlar, who like- 
wiſe practiſed tortune-telling, young Simpſon by his al- 
ſiſtance and advice left off weaving, and profeſſed aſtro- 
logy. As he improved in knowledge, however, he grew 
diſguſted with his pretended art; and renouncing it, 
was driven to ſuch difficulties for the ſubſiſtence of his 


family, that he came up to London, where he worked 


as a weaver, and taught mathematics at his ſpare hours. 
As his ſcholars increaſed, his abilities became better 
known, and he publiſhed his Treatiſe on Fluxions, by 
ſubſcription, in 1737 : in 1740, he publiſhed his Trea- 
tiſe on the Nature and Laws ot Chance; and Eſſays 
in Speculative and Mixed Mathematics. After theſe 
appeared his Doctrine of Annuities and Reverſions; 
Mathematical Diſſertations; Treatiſe on Algebra; Ele- 
ments of Geometry; Trigon ometry, Plane and Sphe- 
rical; Select Exerciſes; and his Doctrine and Appli- 
cation of Fluxions, which he profeſſes to be rather a 
new work, than à ſecond edition of his former publica- 
tion on fluxions. In 1742, he obtained the mathema- 
tical profeſſorſhip at Woolwich academy ; and ſoon af- 
ter was choſen a member of the Royal Society, when 
the preſident and council, in conſideration of his mode- 
rate-circumſtances, were pleaſed to excuſe his — 


Simpſon. 
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ments. At the academy he exerted all his abilities in 
inſtructing the pupils who were the immediate objects 
of his duty, as well as others whom the ſuperior officers 


of the ordnance permitted to be boarded and lodged in 


his houſe. In his manner of teaching he had a peculiar 
and happy addreſs, a certain dignity and perſpicuity, 
tempered with ſuch a degree of mildnefſs,. as engaged 
the attention, elteem, and friendſhip, of his ſcholars, 
He therefore acquired great applauſe from his ſuperiors 
in the diſcharge of his duty. His application and cloſe 
confinement, however, injured his health. Exerciſe and 
a proper regimen were preſcribed to him, but to little 
purpoſ2 z for his ſpirits tunk gradually, till he became 
incapable of performing his duty, or even of reading 
the letters of his friends. The effects of this decay of 
nature were greatly increaſ:d by vexation of mind, ow: 
ing to the haughty and inſulting behaviour of his ſupe- 
rior the firſt profeſſor of mathematics. This perſon, 
greatly his inferior in mathematical accompliſhment>, 
did what he could to make his ſituation unealy, and 
even to depreciate. him in the public opinion: but it 
was a vain endeavour, and only ſerved to depreſs him- 
ſelf. At length his phyſicians adviſed his native arr for 
his recovery, and he ſet out in February 1761; but was 
ſo fatigued by his journey, that upon his arrival at Boſ- 
worth, he betook himſelf to his chamber, and grew con- 
tinually worſe till the day of his death, which happened 
on the 14th of May, in the 51:tt year of his age. 

SIMSON (Dr Robert), protefior of mathematics in 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, was born in the year 1687 
of a reſpectable family, which had held a ſmall eſtate in 
the county of Lanerk tor ſome generations. He was, 
we think, the ſecond ſon ot the family. A younger 
brother was profeſſor of medicine in the univerſity of 
St Andrew's, and is known by ſome works of reputa- 
tion, particularly a diſſertation on the Nervus Syitem, 
occaſioned by the Diſſection of a Brain completely Ol- 
ſifted. 7 hat 

Dr Simſon was educated in the univerfity of Glaſ- 
gow under the eye of ſome of his relations who were 
profeſſors. Eager after knowledge, he made great pro- 

eſs in all his ſtudies; and, as his mind did not, at 
= very firlt «penings of ſcience, ſtrike into that pa h 
which afterwards ſo ſtrongly attracted him, and in 
which he proceeded fo far almuſt without a companion, 
he acquired in every walk of ſcience à ſtock of in- 
formation, which, though it had never been much 
augmented afterwards, would have done credit to a 
profeſſional man in any of his ſtudies. He became, 
at a very early period, an adept in the phil:fophy 
and theology of the ſchools, was able to ſupply the 
place of a ſick relation in the claſs of oriental languages, 
was noted for hiſtorical knowledge, and one of the moſt 
knowing botanilts of his time. ; 

It was during his theological ſtudies, as preparatory 
for his entering into orders, that mathematics took hold 
of his fancy. He uſed to tell in his convival moments 
how he amuſed himſelf when. preparing his exerciſes 
ior the divinity hall. When tired with vague ſpecula- 
tion, in which he did not meet with ccrtainty to re- 
ward his labours, he turned up a book of oriental phi- 
lology, in which he found ſomething which he could 
diſcover to be true or to be falſe, without going out of 
the line of ſtudy which was to be of ultimate uſe to 
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Simpſon, ſees, and his giving bonds for the ſettled future pay- 
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bim. Sometimes even this could not relieve his fatigue. 


He chen had recourſe to mathematics, which never fail. W ]¾ꝗ— ö 


ed to ſatisfy and refreſh him. For a long while he re- 
ſtricted himſelf to a very moderate uſe of the cordial, 
tearing that he would ſoon exhauſt the fmall ſtock 
which ſo limited and abſtrat a ſcience could yield; 
till at laſt he found, that the more he learned, a 
wider field opened to his view, and ſcenes that were in- 
exhauſtible. Becoming acquainted with ſubjects far be- 
yond the elements of the ſcience, and with numbers of 
names celcbrated during that period of ardent reſearch 
all over Europe, he found it to be a manly and impor- 


tant ſtudy, by which he was as likely to acquire repu- 


tation as by any other. About this time, too, 4 pro- 
ſpe& began to open of making mathematics his profeſſion 


for life. He then gave himſelt up to it without reſerve. 


His original incitement to this ſtudy as a treat, as 
ſomething to pleaſe and refreſh his mind in the midſt of 


ſeverer taſks, gave a particylar turn to his mathematical 


ſtudies, from which be never could afterwards deviate. 
Perſpicuity and elegance are more attainable, and more 
diicernible, in pure geometry, than in any other parts of 


Simſon. 


the ſcience of meaſure. To this therefore he chiefly 


devoted himſelf. For the ſame reaſon he preferred the 
ancient method of ſtudying pure geometry, and even 
felt a diſlike to the Carteſian method of ſubſtituting 
ſymbols for operations of the mind, and ſtill more was 
he diſguſted with the ſubſtitution of ſymbols tor the 
very objects of diſcuſſion, tor lines, furtaces, ſolids, and 
their affections. He was rather diſpoſed in the fo- 
lucaon o an algebraic problem, where quantity alone 
was conſidered, to ſubſtitute figure and its affections 
for the algebraic ſymbols, and to convert the algebraic 
lormula into an analogous geometrical theorem. And 
he came at laſt to conhder algebraic analy ſis as little 
better thin a kind of mechanical knack, in which we 
proceed without ideas of any kind, and obtain a reſult 
without meaning, and without being conſcious of any 
proceſs of reaſoning, and therefore without ary convic- 
tion of its truth. And there is no denying, chat if ge- 
nuine unſophiſticated taſte alone is to be conſulted, 57 
Simſon was in the right: for though it muſt alſo be 
acknowledged, that the reaſoning in algebra is as ſtrict 
as in the pureſt geometry of Euclid or Apollonius, the 
expert analyſt has little perception ol it as he goes on, 
and his final equation is not felt by himſelf as the reſult 
of ratiocination, any more than if be had o':tained it by 
PaſcaVs arithmetical mill. This does not in the leaſt 
diminiſh our admuration of the algebraic analyſis ; for 
its almoſt boundleſs graſp, its rapid and certain-proce- 
dure, and the delicate metaphyſics and great addreſs 
which; may be diſplayed in conducting it. Such, how. 
ever, was the ground of the ſtrong bias of Dr Simſon's 
mind to the analyſis of the ancient geometers. It in- 


creaſed as he went forward ; and his veneration (we 


may call it his /ove or affedtion for the ancient geometry 
was carried to a degree of idolatry. - His chief labours 
were exented in efforts to reſtore the works of the an- 
cient geometers; and he bas nowhere beſtowed much 
pains in advancing the modern diſcoveries in mathema- 
tics. The noble inventions, for example, of fluxions 
and of logarithms, by which our progreſs in mathema- 
tical knowledge, and in the uſeful application of this 
knowledge, is ſo much promoted, attracted the notice 


of Ds Simſon; but he has contented himſelf with de- 


mon- 


> the ancitht geometry, Let was he very thoroughl 


” 
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Gaben. "monlirating their truth on the genuine principles of ſometimes of the ciffoid, with their application to the Simſen, 
' ſolution of ſuch problems, In the more advanced claſs 


acquainted with all the modern diſcoveries ; and there 
art to be ſeen Ang his papers diſcuſſions and inveſti- 
'gations in the Cartelian method, which ſhow him, tho- 
roughly acquainted. with all the principles, and even ex- 
pert in the fours de main, of the moſt refined ſymbolical 
apazlis (70 ack] , 
About the age of 25 Dr Simſon was choſen regius 

profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of Glaſgow. 
Us went to London immediately after his appointment, 
and there formed an acquaiatance with the moſt eminent 
men. of that bright era of Britiſh ſcience, Among theſe 


he always mentioned Captain Hallzy (the celebrated 


Dr Edmund Halley) with particular reſpe& ; ſaying, 
that he had the moſt acute penetration, and the moſt 


juſſ taſte in that ſcience, of any man he had exer known. th 


And, indeed, Dr Halley has ſtrongly exemplified both 
of theſe in his divination of the work of  Apollanius de 
Sectione $hatii, and the 8th book of his Gonics, and in 
ſome of the mult beautiful theorems. in Sir Iſaac Mew- 
ton's Principia. Dr Simſon allo admired the wide and 
maſterly Reps which Newton was accultomed to take in 
his inveſtigations, and his manner of ſubſtituting geome- 
.trical figures for the quantities which are obſerved in the 
phenomena of nature. It was from Dr Simſon that the 
writer of this article had the remark which has been 
oftenei than once repeated in che courſe of this Work, 
% That the-439th propoſition. of the firſt book of the 
Principia was the molt important porpoſition that had 
ever been exhibited to the phyſico-mathematieal philo- 
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be was accuſtomed to give Napier's mode of con- 
ceiving logarithms, i. e. quantities as generated by 
motion ; and Mr Cotes's view of them, as the ſums of 
_ratiunculz ; and to demonſtrate Newton's lemmas con- 
cerning the limits of ratios ; and then to give the ele- 
ments of the fluxionary calculus ; and to finiſh his courſe 
with à ſclet ſet of propoſitions in optics, gnomonics, 
and central forces. is method of teaching was ſimple 
and perſpicuous, his elocution clear, and his manner 
.caly and impreſſive. He had the reſpect, and till more 
the affeion, of his ſcholars. 

With reſpect to his ſtudies, we have already inſorm- 
ed the reader that they got an early bias to pure geo- 
merry, and to the elegant but ſcrupulous methods of 
e ancients, 

We haxe heard Dr Simſon ſay, that it was in a great 
mealure owing to Dr Halley that he fo early direted 
his efforts to the reſtoration of the ancient geometers. 

He had recommended this to him, as the moſt certain 

way for bim, then a very young man, both to acquire 
reputation, and to improve his own knowledge and taſte, 

and he preſented him with a copy of Pappus's Mathe- 
matical Collections, enriched with ſome of his. own notes. 

The perſpicuity of the ancient geometrical analyſis, and 

a cextain elegance in the nature ef the folutions which 

it affords, eſpecially by means of the local theorems, 

ſoon took firm hold of his fancy, and made him, with 
the ſanguine. expectation of a young man, direct his 
very felt efforts to the recovery of this in tele; and the 


ſopher ; and he uſed always to illuſtrate to bis more reſtoration of Euclid's Poriſms was the firſt taſk which 


advanced ſcholars the ſuperiority of che geometrical 
over the algebraic analyſis, by comparing the ſolution 
given by Newton of the inverſe. problem of ceatripetal 
- torces, in the 42d propoſition. of that book, with the 
one given by John Bernoulli in the Memoirs of the A- 
cademy of Sciences at Paris for 1713. We have heard 
him ſay, that to his own knowledge Newton frequently 
_ inveſtigated his propoſitions in the ſymbolical way, and 
that it was owing chiefly to Dr Halley that they did not 
finally appear in that dreſs. But if Dr Simſon was well 
informed, we think it a great argument in favour of the 
ſymbolic analyſis, when this moſt ſucceſsful practical ar- 
tift (for ſo we mult call Newton when engaged in a taſk 
of diſcovery) found it conducive either to diſpatch or 
-perbaps to his very progreſs. * „ 
Returning to his academical chair, Dr Simſon diſ- 
charged the duties of a proleſſor for more than 50 years 
with great honour to the univerſity and to himſelf, 
It is almoſt needleſs to fay, that in his prelections he 
ſollowed ſtrictly the Euclidian method in elementary 
geometry, He made uſe of Theodoſius as an introduc- 
tian to ſpherical trigonometry. In the higher geome- 
try he prelected from his own Conics ; and he gave a 
ſmall ſpecimen of the linear problems of the ancients, 
by explaiping the properties, ſometimes of the conchoid, 
Vol. XVII. Hats 
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he ſet himſelf. The accompliſhed geometer knows what 
a deſperate taſk this was, from the ſcanty and mutilated 
account which we have of this work in a ſingle paſſage 
of Pappus. It was an ambition which nothing but ſuc- 
ceſs could juſtify in ſo young an adventurer. He ſuc- 
ceeded; and ſo early as 1718 ſeemed to have been in 
complete poſſeſſion of this method of inveſtigation, 
which was conſidered by the eminent geometers of an- 
tiquity as their ſureſt guide through the labyrinths ot 
the higher-geometry. Dr Simſon gave a ſpecimen of 
his dilcovery in 1723 in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions. And after this time he ceaſed not from his en- 
deavours to recover that choice collection of Poriſma 
which Euclid had collected, as of the moſt general uſe 
in the ſolution of difficult queſtions. ' What ſome of 
theſe mult have been was pointed out to Dr Simſon by 
the very nature of the general propoſition of Pappus, 
which he has reſtored. Others were poiated out by the 
lemmas which Pappus has given as helps to the young 
mathematician towards their demonſtration. And, be- 
ing thus in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable number, their 
mutual relations pointed out a fort of ſyſtem, ot which 
theſe made a part, and of which the blanks now re- 

mained to be filled up. | 
Dr Simſon, having thus gained his favourite point, 
38S had 
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1 Tus 1 752 the writer of this article being then his ſcholar, requeſted him to examine an account which he 
gave 


im of what he thought a new curve (a conchoid having a circle for its baſe). 


Dr Simſon returned it 


on day with a regular Ik of its leading proporties, and the inveſtigation of ſuch as he thought his ſcholar 
would not fo eafily trace. In this haſty {crawl the lines related to the circle were familiarly conſidered as arith- 
metical fractions of the radius conſidered as unity. This was before Euler publiſhed his Arithmetic of the Sinea 


-and Tangents, now in univerſal uſe, 


3. 4 


Simſon. had leiſure to turn his attention to the other works of 
— 


the ancient geometers, and the poriſms of Euclid now 
had only an occaſional ſhare. The bi 12090 of Apol- 
| lonius was another taſk which he very early engaged in, 
and completed about the year 1738. But, after it was 
printed, he imagined that he had not given the %%, 
af are of Apollonius, and in the preciſe ſpirit and 
order of that author. The impreſſion lay by him for 
ſome years; and it was with great reluctance that he 
| yielded to the intreaties of his mathematical friends, 
and publiſhed the work, in 1746, with ſome emenda- 
tions, where he thought he had deviated fartheſt from 
his author. He quickly repented of this ſcanty con- 
ceſſion, and recalled what he could of the ſmall number 
of copies which he had given to the bookſellers, and the 
impreſſion again lay by him for years. He afterwards 
re· corrected the work, and till with ſome reluctance 
allowed it to come abroad as the Reſtitution of Apol- 
lonius. The public, however, had not been ſo faſti- 
dious as Dr Simpſon, and the work had acquired great 
telebrity, and he was now conſidered as one of the firlt 
and the moſt elegant geometers of the age: for, in 
the mean time, he had publiſhed his Conic Sections, a 
work of uncommon merit, whether we conſider it as 
equivalent to a complete reſtitution of the celebrated 
work of Apollonius Pergæus, or as an excellent ſyſtem 
of this important part of mathematics. It is marked 
with rhe ſame features as the loci plant, the molt anxious 
ſolicitude to exhibit the very text of Apollonius, even 
in the propoſitions belonging to the books which had 
been completely loſt. Thee could he recovered in no 
other way but by a thorough knowledge of the preciſe 
plan propoſed by the author, and by taking it for 
granted that the author had accurately accompliſhed 
this plan. In this manner did Viviani proceed in the 
firſt attempt which was made to reſtore the conics of 
Apollonius; and he has given us a detail of the proceſs 
of his con jectures, by which we may form an opinion 
of its juſtneſs, and of the probability how far he has 
attained the defired object. Dr Simſon's view in his 
performance was ſomething different, deviating a hitle 
in this one caſe from his general track. He was not 
altogether pleaſed with the work of Viviani, even as 
augmented hy the eighth book added by Halley, and his 
wiſh was to reltore the ancient original. But, in the 
mean time, an academical text book for conic ſections 
was much wanted. He was much diſſatis fied with thoſe 
in common uſe ; and he was not inſenſible of the advan- 
tage reſulting from the conſideration of theſe ſections, 
independent of the cone firſt introduced by Dr Wallis. 
He therefore compoſed this excellent treatiſe as an 
elementary book not to ſaperſede, but to prepare for 
the ſtudy of Apollonius; and accordingly accommodates 
it to this pnrpoſe, and gives ſeveral important propoſi- 
tious in their proper places, expre 20 as reftitutions of 
ſpollanius, whom he keeps conſtantly in view through 
the whole work. | 
Much about this time Dr Simſon ſeriouſly began to 
prepare a perfect edition of Euclid's Elements. The 
intimate acquaintance which he had by this time 
acquired with all the original works of the ancient geo- 
meters, and their ancient commentators and critics, en- 


couraged him to hope that he could reſtore to his ori- 
of 1 


ginal luſtre this leader in mathematical ſcience; and the 
errors which had crept into this celebrated work, and 
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which ſtill remained in 
cient to merit the molt careiui etforts for their removal. 
The para alſo, which were in like manner the intro- 
duQion to the whole art of geometrical inveſtigation, 
ſeemed to call more loudly for his amending hand. For 
it appears that the Saracens, who have preſerved to us 
the writings of the ancients, have contented themſelves 
with admirin ac celebrated works, and have availed 
themſelves of the knowledge which they contain ; but 
they have ſhown. no inclination to add to the ſtock, or 
to promote the ſciences which they. had received. They 
could not do any thing without the ſynthetical books 
of the geometers; but, not meaning to go beyond the 
diſcoveries which they had made, they neglected all the 
books which related to the analytic art alone, and the 
greateſt part of them (about 25 out of 30) have irre- 
coverably periſhed. The data of Euclid have fortu- 
nately been preſerved, but the book was neglected, and 
the only ancient copies, which are but three or four, are 
miſerably erroneous and mutilated. Fortunately, it is 
no very arduous malter to reinſtate this work in its ori- 
ginal perfection. The plan is preciſe, both in its extent 
and its method. It had been reſtored, therefore, with 
ſucceſs by more than one author. But Dr Simſon's 
comprehenſive view of the whole analytical ſyſtem point- 
ed out to him many occaſions for amendment. He 
therefore made its inſtitution a joint taſk with that of 
the elements, All the lovers ot true geometry will ac- 
knowledge their obligations to him for the edition 
of the Elements and data which he publiſhed about 
1758. The text is corrected with the molt judicious 
and ſcrupulous care, and the notes are ineſtimable, both 
for their information, and for the tendency which they 
muſt have to form the mind of the ſtudent to a true 
judgment and taſte in mathematical ſubjects. The more 
accompliſhed reader will perhaps be ſometimes diſpoſed 
to ſmile at the axiom which ſeems to pervade the notes, 
*« that a work of Euclid muſt be ſuppoſed without er- 
ror or defect.“ It this was not the caſe, Euclid has 
been obliged to his editor in more inſtances than one. 
Nor ſhould his greateſt admirers think it impoſſible that 
in the progreſs of human improvement, a geometrical 
truth lbould occur to one of theſe latter days, which 
eſcaped the notice of even the Lincean Euclid. Such 
merit, however, Dr Simſon nowhere claims, but -lays 
every blame of error, omiſſion, or obſcurity, to the 
charge of Prochus, Theon, and other editors and com- 
mentators of the renowned Grecian, 

There is another work of Apollonins on which Dr 
Simſon has beſtowed great pains, and has reſtored, as 
we imagine, ommbus numeris perfetum, viz. the Stctio 
DETERMINATA ; one of thoſe performances which are 
of indiſpenſable uſe in the application of the ancient an- 
alyſis. This alio ſeems to have been an early taſk, thou gh 
we do not know the date of his labours on it. It did 
not appear till after his death, being then publiſhed 
along with the great work, the Poriſms of Euclid, at 
the expence of the late Earl Stanhope, a nobleman in- 
timately converſant with the ancient geometry, and 
zealous for its reception among the mathematicians of 
the preſent age. He had kept up a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence with Dr Simfon on mathematical ſubjects; 
and at his death in 1768, engaged Mr Clow protetlor 
gie in the univerlity of Glaſgow, to whole care 


the Doctor had left all his valuable papers, to make a 
ſeleg- 
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it, appeared of magnitude ſuffi- 8imfon. 
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vince of ſpeculative 5 
ſuch extenſive knowledge of the properties of figure, 
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mon · feleftion of ſuch as would ſerve to ſupport and increaſe 


his wel earned reputation as THz ResTorRER OF AN- 
cient GEOMETRY. . 
We have been thus particular in our account of Dr 


Simſon's labours in theſe works, hecanſe his manner of 
execution, while it does honour to his inventive pow- 


ers, and ſhows his juſt taſte in mathematical compoſi. 
tion, alſo confirms our former aſſertion, that he carried 


his reſpect for the ancient geometers to a degree of 


ſuperſtitious idvlatry, and that his fancy, unchecked, 


viewed them as incapable of error or imperfection. 


This is diſtinctly to be ſeen in the emendations which 
he has given of the texts, particularly in his editions 


of Euclid. Not only every imperfection of the read- 


ing is aſcribed to the ignorance of copyiſts, and every 
;diſlin@neſs in the conception, inconeluſiveneſs in the 
reaſoning, and defect in the method, is aſcribed to the 
ignorance or miſtake of the commentators ; but it is 


all along aſſumed that the work was perfect in its kind; 


and that by exhibiting a perfect work, we reſtore the 


genuine original. This is ſurely gratuitous; and it is 


very poſſible that it has, in ſome inſtances, made Dr 
Simſon fail of his anxious purpoſe, and give us even 
a better than the original. It has undoubtedly made 
him fail in what ſbould have been his great purpoſe, viz. 
to give the world a connected ſyſtem of the ancient 
geometrical analyſis ; ſuch as would, in the firſt place, 
exhibit it in its moſt engaging form, elegant, perſpicu- 
ous, and comprehenſive ; and, in the next place, ſuch 
as ſhould engage the mathematicians of the preſent age 
to adopt it as the moſt certain and ſucceſsful conduc- 
tor in thoſe laborious and difficult reſearches in which 
the demands of modern ſcience continually engage 
them. And this might have been expected, in the pro- 
eometry at leaſt, from a perſon of 


and who had ſo eminently ſucceeded in the many trials 
which he had made of its powers. We might have ex- 
peed that he would at leaſt have exhibited in one ſy- 
ſtematic point of view, what the ancients had done in 
ſeveral detached branches of the ſcience, and how far 


they had proceeded in the ſolution of the ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſlive claſſes of problems; and we might have hoped, 
that he would have inſtructed us in what manner we 
ſhould apply that method to the ſolution of problems 
of a more elevated kind, daily preſented to us in the 
queſtions of phyſico-mathematical ſcience. By this he 
would have acquired diſtinguiſhed honour, and ſcience 
would have received the moſt valuable improvement. 
But Dr Simſon has done little of all this; and we can- 
not ſay that great helps have been derived from his la- 
bours by the eminent mathematicians of this age, who 
are ſucceſsfully occupied in advancing our knowledge 
of nature, or in improving the arts of life. He has in- 
deed contributed greatly to the* entertainment of the 
ſpeculative mathematician, who is more delighted with 
the conſcious exerciſe of his own reaſoning powers, than 
with the final reſult of his reſearches. Yet we are not 
even certain that Dr Simſon has done this to the ex- 
tent he wiſhed and hoped. He has not engaged the 
liking of mathematicians to this analyſis, by preſenting 
it in the moſt agreeable form. His own extreme an- 
xiety to tread in the very footſteps of the original au- 
thors, has, in a thouſand inſtances, precluded him from 


_ uſing his own extenſive knowledge, that he might not 


$07 J 
employ principles which were not of a claſs inferior to Sioiſon- 
that of the queſtion in hand. Thus, of neceſſity, did 


nately this diſſertation 
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the method appear trammelled. We are deterred from 
employing a proceſs which appears to reſtrais us in the 
application of the knowledge which we have already 
acquired ; and, diſguſted with the tedious, and perhaps 
indiret path, by which we muſt arrive at an object 
which we ſee clearly over the hedge, and which we 
could reach by a few ſteps, of the ſecurity of which 
we are otherwiſe perfectly aſſured. Theſe prepoſſeſ- 
ſions are indeed founded on miſtake ; but the miſtake is 
ſuch, that all fall into it, till experience has enlarged 
their views. This circumſtanee alone has hitherto pre- 
vented mathematicians from acquiring that knowledge 
of the ancient analyſis which would enable them to pro- 
ceed in their reſearches with certainty, diſpatch, and 
delight. It is therefore deeply to be regretted, that 
this eminent genius has occupied, in this ſuperſlitious 
palzology, a long and buſy life, which might have been 
employed in original works of infinite advantage to the 
world, and honour to himſelf. 

Our readers will, it is hoped, conſider theſe obſerva- 
tions as of general ſcientific importance, and as inti- 
mately connected with the hiſtory of mathematics; and 
therefore as not improperly introduced in the biogra- 
phical account of one of the moſt eminent writers on 
this ſcience. Dr Simſon claimed our notice as a ma- 
thematician ; and his affectionate admiration of the an- 
cient analyſis is the prominent feature of his literary 
character. By this he is known all over Europe; and 
his name is never mentioned by any foreign author with- 
out ſome very honourable alluſicn to his diilinguiſhed 
geometrical elegance and {kill. Dr James Moor, pro- 
ſeſſor of Greek in the univerſity of Glaſgow, no leſs 
eminent for his knowledge in ancient geometry than 
for his profeſſional talents, pat the following appoſite 
inſcription below a portrait of Dr Simſon: 


GEOMETRIAM, SUB T'YRANNO BARBARO SAVA 

OERVITUTE DIU SQUALENTEM, in LiBERTATE v 

ET DECUs ANTIQUUM VINDICAYIT 
Unus. 


Yet it muſt not be underſtood that Dr Simon's pre- 
dilection for the geometrical analyſis of the ancients did 
ſo far miſlead him as to make him negle& the ſymbo. 
lical analyſis of the preſent times ; on the contrary, he 
was completely maſter of it, as has been already obſer- 
ved, and frequently employed it. In his academical 
lectures to the ſtudents of his upper claſſes, he uſed to 
point out its proper province (which he by no means li- 
mited by a ſcanty boundary), and in what caſes it might 
be applied with ſafety and advantage even to queſtions 
of pure geometry. He once honoured the writer of 
this article with the ſight of a very ſhort diſſertation. on 
this {ubje& (perhaps the one referred to in the preface to 
his Conic Sections). In this piece he was perhaps more 
liberal than the moſt zealous partiſans of the ſymbolica! 
analyſis could deſire, admitting as a ſufficient equation 
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rectum x 1s the diſtance of any point of the curve ſrom 
the focus, þ is the perpendicular drawn from the focus 
to the tangent in the given point, and c is the chord of 
the equicurve circle drawn through the focus. Unfortu- 
was not found among his pa- 
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pers. He ſpoke ia high terms of the n Works 
e two Bernoullis. He was con- 
ſulted by Mr M'Laurin during the progreſs of his ine- 
ſtimable Treatiſe of Fluxions, and contributed not a 
little to the reputation of that work. The ſpirit of 
that moſt ingenious algebraic demonſtration of the flu- 
xions of a rectangle, and the very proceſs of the argu- 
ment, is the ſame with Dr Simſon's in his diſſertation 
on the limits of quantities. It was therefore from a 
thorough acquaintance with the ſubject, and by. a juſt 
taſte, that he was induced to prefer his favourite analy- 
ſis, or, to ſpeak more properly, to exhort mathematici- 
ans to employ it in its own ſphere, and not to become 
ignorant of geometry, while they ſucceſsfully employ- 
ed the ſymbolical analy ſis in caſes which did not require 
it, and which ſuffered by its admiſſion. It mult be ac- 
knowledged, however, that in his later years, the dil- 
guſt which he felt at the artificial and flovenly employ- 
ment on ſubjeas of pure geometry, ſometimes bin- 
dered him from even looking at the moſt refined and in- 
genious improvements of the algebraic analyſis which 
occur in the writings of Euler, D*Alembert, and 
other eminent maſters, But, when properly informed 
of them, he never failed to give them their due praile ; 
and we remember him ſpeaking, in terms of great ſa- 
tisfaction, of an improvement of the infiniteſimal cal- 
culus, by D*Alembert and De la Grange, in their re- 
ſearches concerning the propagation of ſound, and the 
vibrations of muſical cords. | | 
Ad that Dr Simpſon not only was maſter of this cal- 
culus and the ſymbolical calculus in general, but held 
them in proper eſteem, appears from two valuable 
diſſertations to be ſound in his poſthùmous works ; the 
one on logarithms, and the other on the limits of ratios. 
The lafl, in particular, ſhows how completely he was 
ſatisfied with reſpect to the ſolid foundation of the me- 
thod of fluxions ; and it contains an elegant and ſtrict 
demonſtration of all the applications which have been 
made of the method by its illuſtrious author to the ob- 
jects of pure geometry. NN g 
We hoped to have 8 a much more complete and 
inſtructive account of this eminent geometer and his 
works, by the aid of a perſon fully acquainted with 
both, 7 able to appreciate their value; but an acci- 
dent has deprived us of this aſſiſtance, when it was too 
late to procure an equivalent : and we muſt requeſt our 
readers to accept of this very imperte& account, ſince 
we cannot do juſtice to Dr Simon's merit, unleſs al- 
moſt equally converſant in all the geometry ef the an- 
cient Greeks, | | 
'The life of a literary man rarely teems with anecdote ; 
and a mathematician, devoted to his ſtudies, is perhaps 
mo1e abſtracted than any other perſon from the or dina- 
ry occurrences of 1fe, and even the ordinary topics of 
converſation, Dr Simſon was of this claſs; and having 
never married, lived entirely a college liſe. Having no 
occaſion for the commodious houſe to which his place 
in the univerſity entitled him, he contented himſelf with 
chambers, good indeed, and ſpacious enough for his 
ſober accommodation, and for receiving his choice col- 
letion of mathematical writers, but without any deco- 
ration or commodious furniture. His official ſervant 


ſufficed fcr valet, footman, and chamber maid. As this 


retirement was entirely devoted to ſtudy, be entertained 
no company in bis chambers, but in a neighbouring 


$ td 84 | w | * 
houſe, where his apartment was ſacred to him and C.-Y 


perſonæ or this 


SIM 


his gueits, | 
Having in early life deyoted himſelf to the reſtoration 
of the works of the ancient geometers, he ftudied them 
with unremitting attention; and, retiring from the pro- 
miſcuous intercourſe of the world, he contented himfelf 
with a ſmall fociety of intimate friends, with whotn he 
could lay afide every reſtraint of ceremony of reſerve, and 
indulge m all the innocent frivolities of life, Every Friday 
evening was ſpent in a party at whiſt, in which be ex- 
celled, and took delight in inſtructing others, till in. 
creaſing years made him leſs patient with the dulneſs of 
a ſcholar, The card-patty was followed by an hour or 
two dedicated ſolely ro playful converſation. In like 
manner, every Saturday he had a leſs ſele@ party to 
dinner at a houſe about a mile from town. The Doc- 
tor's long life gave bim occaſion to ſee” the dramatis 
ittle theatre ſeveral times completely 
changed, while he continued to give it a perfonal iden- 
tity ; ſo that, without any deſign or with of his own, 
it became, as it were, his own houſe and his own fami- 
ly, and went by his name. In this ſtate did the preſent 
writer firſt ſee it, with Dr Simſon as its father and 
head, reſpected and beloved by every branch; for, as it 


was for relaxation, and not for the enjoyment of his 


acknowledged ſuperiority, that he continued this habit 
of his early youth; and as his notions * of a fine talk” 
did not conſiſt in the pleaſure of having toffed and 
gored a good many to day,“ his companions were as 
much at their caſe as he wiſhed to be himſelf; and it 
was no ſmall part of their entertainment (and of his too), 
to ſmile at thoſe innocent deviations from common 
forms, and thoſe miſtakes with reſpect to life and man- 
ners, which an almoſt total retirement from the world, 
and inceffant occupation in an abſtract ſcience, cauſed 
this venerable t frequently to exhibit. Theſe 
are remembered with a more affecting regret, that they 
are now © with the days that are paſt,” than the molt 
pithy apophthegms, uſhered in with an emphatical, 
Why, Sir!“ or“ No, Sir!“ which precludes al} reply. 
Dr Simſon yever exerted his preſidial authority, unleſs 
it were to check ſome infringement of good breeding, or 
any thing that appeared unfriendly to religion or purity 
of wanners; for theſe he had the higheſt reverence. We 
have twice heard him ſing (HE had a fine voice and moſt 
accurate ear) ſome lines of a Latin hymn to the divine 
geometer, and each time the rapturous tear ſtood in his 
eye. 

a But we aſk the reader's pardon for this digreſſion; it 
is not however uſcleſs, ſince it pants the man as much 


as any recital of his ſtudies ; and to his acquaintances 


we are certain that it will be an acceptable memoran- 
dum. To them it was often matter of regret, that a 
perſon of ſuch eminent talents, which would have made 
him ſhine equally in any line of life, ſhould have allow- 
ed himſelf to be ſo completely devoted to a ſtudy which 
abſtracted him from the ordinary purſuits of men, un- 
fitted him for the active enjoyment of life, and kept him 
out of thoſe walks which they frequented, and where 
they would have rejoiced to meet him, | 
Dr Simſon was of an advantageous ſtature, with a 
fine countenance; and even in his old age had a grace- 
ful carriage and manner, and always, except when in 
mourning, dreſſed in white cloth. He was of a cheer- 
ful diſpoſition ;. and though he did not make the firſt 
advances. 


Sin, 


NE 


Niebuhr's 
Travels, 
vol. i. 
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S1N 
adyances to acquaintance, had the moſt affable manner, 
and ſtrangers were at perfect eaſe in his company. 
enjoyed a long eourſe of uninterrupted health ; but to- 
wards- the cloſe. of life ſuffered from an acute diſeaſe, 
and was obliged to employ an aſſiſtant in his profeſſional 
labours for a few years preceding his death, which hap- 

in 1768, at the age of 83, He left to the uni- 
verſity his yaluable library, which is now arranged apart 
from the reft of the books, and the public uſe of it is 
limited by particular rules. It is conſidered as the moſt 
choice collection of mathematical books and manuſcripts 
in the kingdom, and many of them ate rendered doubly 
valuable by Dr Simſon's notes. | | | 
SIN, a breach or tranſgreſſion of ſome divine law or 


command. | 


SINAL, or Sta, a famous mountain of Arabia Pe- 
trza, upon which God gave the law to Moſes. It 
ſtands in a kind of peninſula, formed by the two arms 
bf the Red Sea, one of which ftretches out towards the 
north, and is called the Gulph of Kolſum ; the. other ex- 
tends towards the eaſt, and is called the Gu/ph of Elan, 
or the Elanitiſh Sea. At this day the Arabians call 
Mount Sinai by the name of Tor, that is, the“ moun- 
tain,” by way of excellence; or Gibel or Fibel Mouſa, 
« the mountain of Moſes.” It is 260 miles from Cairo, 
and generally it requires a journey of ten days to travel 
thither. The wilderneſs of Sinai, where the Ifraelites 
continued incamped for almoſt a year and, where Moſes 
erected the tabernacle of the covenant, is confide: ably 
elevated ab ve the reſt of the country; and the aſcent 
to it is by a very craggy way, the greatelt part of which 
is cut out of the rock ; then one comes to a large ſpace 
of ground, which is a plain ſurrounded: on all fides by 
rocks and eminences, whoſe length is nearly 12 miles. 
Towards the-extremity of this plain, on the north fide, 
two high mountains ſhow themſelves, the bigheſt of 
which is called Sinai and the other Horeb. The tops of 
Horeb and Sinai have a very ſteep aſcent, and do not 
ſtand upon much ground, in compariſon to their extra- 


ordinary height: that of Sinai is at leaſt one-third part 


bigher than the other, and its aſcent is more upright 
and difficult. f 

Two German miles and a half up the mountain 
ſtands the covent of St Catharine. The body of this 
monaſtery is a building 120 feet in length and almoſt 
as many in breadth. Before it ſtands another ſmall 
bnilding, in which is the only gate of the convent, 


which remains always ſhut, except when the biſhop is 


here. At other times, whatevet is introduced within 
the convent, whether men or proviſions, is drawn up by 
the roof in a baſket, and with a cord and a pulley. The 
whole building is of hewn ſtone; which, in ſuch a de- 


- ſert, muſt have colt prodigious expence and pains. Near 


this chapel iſſues a fountain of very good freſh water; 
it is looked upon as miraculous by ſome ho cannot cen- 
ecive how water can flow from the brow of ſo high and 
barren a mountain. Five or fix paces {rum it they 
ſhow a ſtone, the height of which is four or five feet, and 
breadth about three which, they fay, is the very ſtone 
whence Moſes cauled the water to guſh out. Its co- 
lour is of a ſpotted grey, and it is as it were ſet in a 
kind of ea th, where no other rock appears. This ſtone 
bas 12 holes or channels, which are about a foot wide, 
whence it is thought the water came forth for the Iſ- 


raclites to drink, 
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Much has been ſaid of the writings to be ſeen at Si. bim. 
He. aai and in the plain about it; and ſuch were the hopes 
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of diſcoveries reſpecting the wanderings of the Iſraelites 
from theſe writings, that Dr Clayton biſhop of Clogher 
offered L. 500 Ster ling to defray the expences of jour- 
ney to any man of letters who would undertake to co- 
py them. 
and the accurate Daniſh traveller Niebuhr found no 
writings there but the names of perſons who had viſited 
the place from curioſity, and of Egyptains who had 
choſen to be buried in that region. 

SINAPIS, MusTazp, in botany : A genus of plants, 
ven ging to the claſs of tefradynamia, and to the or- 
der of jilzquoſa ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranged under 
the 39th order, Siliguoſu. The calyx conſiſis of faut 
expanding ſtrap · ſnaped deciduous leaves: the ungues or 
baſes of the petals are ſtraight; two glandules between 
the ſhorter ſtamina and piltillum, alſo between the 
longer and the calyx, There are 17 ſpecies; the arven- 
ſis, orientalis, braſſicata, alba, nigra, pyren:ica, pubeſ- 
cens, chinenſis, juncea, erucoides, allioni, hitpanica, mil- 
lefolia, incana, levigata, cernua, and japonica. Three 
of theſe are natives of Britain ; the alba, nigra, and ar- 
venſis. | 

1. The alba, or white muſtard, which is generally cul- 
tivated as a ſalad herb for winter and ſpring uſe. This. 
riſes with a branched hairy (talk two ſeet high; the 
leaves are deeply jagged on their edges and rough. The: 
flowers are diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, ſtanding upon horizontal footſtalks; they 
have four yellow petals in form of a croſs, which are 
ſucceeded by hairy pods, that end with long, compreſ- 
ſed, oblique beaks; the pods generally contain four 
white ſeeds. 

2. The nigra, or common muſtard, which is frequent- 
ly found growing naturally in many parts of Britain, 
but is alſo cultivated in fields for the ſeed, of which 
the ſauce called mufturd is made. This riſes with a 
branching ſtalk four or five fect high; the lower l:aves. 
are large, rough, and very like thoſe of turnip; the 
upper leaves are ſmaller and leſs jagged. The flowers. 
are ſmall, yellow, and grow in ſpiked cluſters at the end 
of the branches; they have four petals placed in form 
of a croſs, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth four · cornetred 
pods. ; 

3. The arvenſis, grows naturally on arable land ir 
many parts of Britain. The ſeed of this is commonly 
fold under the title of Durham muſtard ſeed. Of this 
there are two varieties, if not diſtinct ipecies; the one 
with cut, the other with entire leaves. The Ralks riſe 
two feet highzthe leaves are rough; in the one they are 
jagged like turnip-leaves 3: in the other they are long and 
entire. The flowers are yellow; the pods are turgid,. 
angular, and have long beaks. 

Muſtard, by its acrimony and pungency, ſtimulates 
the ſolids, and attenuates viſcid jaices ; and hence ſtands. 
deſervedly recommended for exciting appetite, atlitting 
digeſtion, promoting the fluid tecretions, and for the 
other put poſes of the acrid plants called Fartifcorbutic. It. 
imparts its. taſte and ſmell in perfection to aqueous li. 
quors, and by dillilation with water yields an eſſential 
oil of great acimony. To rectitied ſpirit its ſeeds. 
give out very little either of their ſmell or t iſte. Sub- 
jected to the preſs, they yield a conſiderable quantity of 


mild infipid 0.), which is as free fromacrimony as than 
| | of 


No man, we believe, undertook this taſk :. 
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rheumatic pains ; and to the ſoles of the feet, in the 
low ſtage of acute diſeaſes, for raiſing the pulſe : in this 
intention, a mixture of equal parts of the powdered 
ſeeds and crumb of bread, with the addition ſometimes 
of a little bruiſed th... oy made into a cataplaſm with 
a ſufficient quantity of Vinegar. 

SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in 
ſorm of a cataplaſm, compoſed chiefly of muſtard-ſeed 
pulverized, and other ingredients mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article. | 

SINCERITY, honeſtly of intention, freedom from 
hypocriſy. See Morxar Puttosoruv, no 159, 

SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the forepart of the 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal ſuture. 

SINDY, a province of Hindoſtan Proper, bounded 
on the welt by Macran, a province of Perſia z on the 
north by the territories of the king of Candahar; on 
the north-eaſt by thoſe of the Seiks ; on the eaſt by a 
ſandy deſert ; and on the ſouth-eaſt by Cutch. It ex- 
tends along the courſe of the river Since or Indus from 
its mouth to Behker or Bhakor, on the frontiers of 
Moultan. Reckoned that way, it is 300 miles long; 
and its breadth, in its wideſt part, is about 160. In 
many particulars of ſoiland climate, and in the general 
appearance of the ſurface, Sindy reſembles Egypt ; the 
lower part of it being compoſed of rich vegetable mould, 
and extended into a wide dell; white the upper part of 
it is a narrow flip of country, confined on one fide by a 
ridge of mountains, and on the other by a ſandy deſert, 
the river Indus, equal at leaſt to the Nile, winding 
through the midit of this level valley, and annually 
overflowing it. During great part of the ſouth-weſt 
monſoon, or at leaſt in the months of July, Auguſt, 
and part of September, which is the rainy ſeaſon in moſt 
other parts of India, the atmoſphere is here generally 
««louded ; but no rain falls except very near the fea. In- 
deed, very few ſhowers fall during the whole year; 
owing to which, and the neighbourhood of the ſandy 
deſerts, whi ch bound it on the eaſt and on the north- 
weſt, the heats are ſo violent, and the winds from thoſe 
quarters ſo p.rahicious, that the houſes are contrived fo 
-a5 to be occaſionally ventilated: by means of apertures 
on the tops of them, reſembling the funnels of ſmall 
chimneys. When the hot winds prevail, the windows 
are cloſely ſhut ; and the loweſt part of the current 
of air, whch is always the hotteſt, being thus exclu- 
ded, a cooler, becauſe more elevated, part deſcends into 
the houſe through the funnels. By this contrivance 
alſo vaſt clouds of dult are excluded; the entrance of 
which would alone be ſufficient to render the houſes un- 
inhabitable. The roofs are compoſed of thick layers 
of earth inſtead of terraces. Few countries are more 
unwholeſome to European conſtitutions, particularly 


head, 


the lower part of the Delta. The prince of this pro- 
vince is a Mahometan, tributary to the king of Can- 


dahar. He reſides at Hydrabad, although Tatta is the 
capital.., The Hindoos, who were the original inhabi- 
tants cf Sindy, are by their Mahometan governors treat- 
ed with great rigour, and denied the public exerciſe of 
their religion; and this ſeverity drives vaſt numbers of 
them into other countries. The inland parts of Sindy 
produce ſaltpetre, ſal-ammoniac, borax, bezoar, lapis la- 
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Suapiſm of almonds. They are applied as an external ſtimulant to zuli, and raw ſilk. They have alſo manuſactories of 
benumbed or paralytic limbs; to parts affected with fixed: cotton and ſilk or various kinds; and 
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they make fine 
cabinets, inlaid with ivory, and finely lackered. They 
alſo export great quantities of butter, clarified and 
wrapt up in duppas, made of the hides of cattle. The 
ladies wear hoops of ivory on both their arms and legs, 
which when they die are burnt with them. They have 
large black cattle, excellent mutton, and. ſmall kardy 
horſes. + Their wild game are deer, hairs, :ntelopes, 
and foxes, which they hunt with dogs, leopards, and a 
ſmall fierce creature called a ſhiab gun. 

SINE or Right Sts of an Arch, in trigonometry, 
is a Tight line drawn frorh one end of that arch, perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn to the other end of the 
arch ; being always equal to half the cord of twice the 
arch. See Tx1GononETRY and GEOMETRY, | 

SINECURE, a nominal office, which has a revenue 
without any employment. | 

SINEW, a tendon, that which unites the muſcles to 
the bones. 17 | | 

SINGING, the action of making divers infletions 
of the voice, agreeable to the ear, and correſpondent 
to the notes of a ſong or piece of melody. See Mx- 
LODY. 

The firſt thing to be done in learning to ſing, is to 
raiſc a ſcale of notes by tones and ſemitones to an oc- 
tave, and deſcend by the ſame notes; and then to riſe 
and fall by greater intervals, as a third, fourth, fitth, 
&c. and to do all this by notes of different pitch. Then 
theſe notes are repreſented by lines and fpaces, to which 
the ſyllables /a, ſol, la, mi, are applied, and the pupil 
taught to name each line and ſpace - thereby; whence 
this practice is called /o/-faing, the nature, reaſon, effects, 


&c. whereof, ſte under che article SoLFAING, 


Siam of Birds, It is worthy of obſervation, that 
the female of no ſpecies of birds ever ſings : with birds 
it is the reverſe of what occurs in human kind. Amon 
the feathered tribe, all the cares of life fall to the lot + 
the tender ſex: theirs is the fatigue of incubation ; and 


the principal ſhare in nurſing the helpleſs brood:; to al- 


leviate theſe fatigues, and to ſupport. her under them, 
nature hath given to the male the ſcng, with all the 
little blandiſhments and ſoothing arts; theſe he fondly 
exerts (even after courtſhip) on fome ſpray contiguous 
to the neſt, during the time his mate is performing her 
parental duties. But that ſhe ſhould be ſjleat is alſo 
another wiſe proviſion of nature, for her ſong would 
diſcover her neſt ; as would a gaudineſs of — 
OT for the ſame reaſon, ſeems to have been denied 
er. 

On the ſong of birds ſeveral curious experiments and 
obſervations have been made by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
223 See Phil. Tranſ. vol. iii. 

INGULAR Nuns, in grammar, that number of 


GRAMMAR, no 14. 


SINISTER, ſomething on or towards the left hand. 
Hence ſome derive the word /inifter, 4 ſinendo; becauſe 
the gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our 
deſigns. 

SIN1STER, is ordinarily uſed among us for unlucky ; 
though, in the ſacred rites of divination, the Romans 


uſed it in an oppoſite ſenſe. Thus avis /niflra, or a bird 
on the left hand, was eſteemed a happy omen: whence, 


» 


: in 


Sine 
4. 
— A— 


nouns and verbs which ſtands oppoſed to plural. See 


Sinner 
l 


Sipontum. 


rowed for public uſes. 


and is called by the people there b/oodtone. 
texture and body, with its high florid colour, muſt 
make it very valuable to painters; and from its aſtrin- 
'gency it will probably be a powerful medicine. 


81 f 


Sins TER, in heraldry. The ſiniſter fide of an eſ- 
eutcheon is the left-hand fide : the ſiniſter chief, the leſt 
angle of the chief; the ſiniſter baſe, the left-hand part 


'of the baſe. | 


SmrsTes Aſpect, among aſtrologers, is an appearance 
of two planets happening according to the ſucceſhion of 
the ſigns ; as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame de- 


gree of Gemini. | 
'_ *SINISTRI, a ſe& of ancient heretics, thus called 
becauſe they held the left hand in abhorrence, and made 


it a point of religion not to receive any thing there- 
with, 
SINKING rund, a proviſion made by parliament, 


conſiſting of the ſurpluſage of other funds, intended to 


be appropriated to the payment of the national debt; 
on the credit of which very large ſums have been bor- 
See Natiowar Debt and Re- 
VENUE. 

 SINOPICA TARA, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a red earth of the ochre kind, called alſo rubrica ſino- 


Pica, and by ſome authors finspis. It is a very cloſe, com- 


act, and weighty earth, of a ane glowing purple co- 
Loon It is of a pure texture, but not very hard, and 
of an even but duſty ſurface. It adheres firmly to the 
tongue, is perfectly fine and ſmooth to the touch, does 


not crumble eaſily between the fingers, and ſtains the 


hands. 


It melts very flowly in the mouth, is perfectly 
pure and fine, of an aultere aſtringent taſte, and fer- 
ments violently with aquafortis. It was dug in Cappa- 
docia, and carried for ſale to a city in the neighbour- 
hood called Sinope, whence it had its name. It is now 
ſound in plenty in New Jerſey, (in North N 

ts fine 


SINOPLE, in heral.{ry, denotes vert, or green co- 


lour in armories.—Sinople is uſed to ſignify love, youth, 
beauty, rejoicing, and liberty; whence it is that letters 


of grace, ambition, legitimation, &c. are always ſealed 
with green wax. X 
SINUOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns in arches 


or other irregular figures, ſometimes jutting out and 
ſometimes falling in. | 


SINUS, in anatomy, denotes a cavity in certain bones 
and other parts, the entrance whereof is very narrow, 
and the bottom wider and more ſpacious. 

Sinus, in ſurgery, a little cavity or ſacculus, fre- 
quently formed by a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is 
collected. | 

SIPHON, See HyprosTaTics, n“ 25. 

SIPHONANTHUS, in botany; a genus of plants 


belonging to the claſs of tetrundia and order of mono- 


gynia. The corolla is monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped ; 
the tube is very narrow, and much longer than the ca- 
lyx. There are four berries, each containing one ſeed. 
There is « nly one ſpecics, tbe indica. 

SIPONTUM, SzrunTun, or Sirus (anc. geog.). 
a town of Apulia, lo denominated (according to Stra- 
bo) from the great quantity of /epi@ or cuttlefiſh that 


gare thrown upon the coaſt. Diomed is ſuppoſed by 
the (ame author to have been the founder of this place; 


— a 
in the law of the 12 tables, Ave ſiniſtra populi magifter 


eflo. 


cc pa 


antiquity. 


SIR 


which appears from Livy to have become a eclony of Eipuncufus: 
yl 


Roman citizens. In the early ages of Chriſtian bierar- 
chy, a bilhop was fixed in this church; but, under the 
Lombards, his ſee was united to that of Beneventum. 
oY again ſeparated, Sipontum became an archiepiſ- 

dioceſe in 1094, about which time it was ſo ill 
treated by the Barbarians, that it never recovered its 


ſplendour, but ſunk into ſuch miſery, that in 1260 it 


was a mere deſert, from the want of inhabitants, the 


decay of commerce, and the inſalubrity of the air. Man- 


fred having taken theſe circumſtances into conſideration, 


began in 1261 to build a new city on the ſea-ſhore, to 


which he removed the few remaining Sipontines. (Sce 


the article Manrzzpow1a). Sipontum was fituated at 


the diſtance of a mile from the ſhore. Excepting « 
part of its Gothic cathedral, ſcarce one ſtone of the an- 
cient city now remains upon another. 

SIPUNCULUS, in natural liltory, a genus of the 
inteſtina claſs of worms in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its 
characters are theſe : the body is round and elongated ;. 
the math attenuated and cylindrical ; ard the lateral 
aperture of the body rugged. There are two ſpecies ; 
one tound under ſtones iu the European, aud the other 
in the Indian ocean. 

SIR, the title of a knight or baronet, which, for 
diſtinction's ſake, as it is now given indiſerimmately to 
all men, is always prefixed to the knight's Chriſtian 


name, either in ſpeaking or writing to them. 


SIRCAR, any office under the government in Hin- 
doſtan. It is ſometimes uſed for the ſtate or go ern- 
ment itſelf. Likewiie a province, or any number of 
Pergunnahs placed under one head in the government 
books, for conveniency in keeping accounts. In com- 


mon uſage in Bengal, the under banyans of European 


gentleman are called fircars. 

SIRE, a title of honour formerly given to the king 
of France as a mark of ſovereignty. 

SiRE, was likewiſe anciently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


with fieur and ſeigneur, and applied to barons, gentle- 


men, and citizens. 

SIRENS, in fabulous hiſtory, certain celebrated 
ſongſtreſſes who were rated among the demigods of 
Hyginus places their birth among tlie con- 
ſequences of the rape of Proſerpine. Others make 
them daughters of the river Acheloũs and one of the 


Sirens. 


mouſes*. The number ef the Sirens was three; and + o 


their names were Parthenope, Lygea, and Leucaſa Some Met. LB. 


make them half women and halt fith ; others, half wo. iv. 


men and half birds. There are antique repreſentations 
of them ſtill ſubſiſting under both theſe forms. Pauſa- 
nias tells us, that the Sirens, by the perſuaſion of Juno, 


challenged the Mules to a trial of {&1] in finging ; and 


theſe having vanquiſhed them, plucked the golden fez. 
thers from the wings of. the Sirens, and formed them 
mto crowns, with which they adorned their own beads. 
The Argonauts are ſaid to have been diverted from the 


enchantment of their ſongs. by the ſupericr rains of 


Orpheus: Ulyſſes, however, had great difficulty ia ſe- 
curing himſelt from ſeduction. See 0 lib. xii. 
Pope, in his notes to the twelfth book of the Odyſ- 
ſey, obſerves, the critics have greatly laboured to explain 
what was the ſoundation of this fiction of the Sirens. 
We are told by ſome, that the Sireus were queens of 
certain ſmall iſlands named Sireniſſæ, that lie near Ca- 
Brea. 


* 


Sens, © pro in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the 


diten. 


STR 


Minerva, upon the top of which that goddeſs had a 
temple, as ſome affirm, built by. Ulyſſes, Here there 
was a renowned academy, in che reign of the . Sirens 
famous for eloquence and the liberal. ſciences, which 
gave occafion to the invention of this fable of the {weet- 


neſs of the voice and attracting ſongs. of the Sirens. 


But why then ate they fabled. to be deltroyers, and 
painted in ſuch dreadful colours? We are told, that at 


laſt the ſtudents abuſed their knowledge, to the colour- 


ing of wrong, the corruption of manners, and the ſub - 
verſion of government: that is, in the language of poe- 
try, they were feigned to be transformed into monſters, 
and with their muſic to have enticed pallengers to their 
ruin, who there conſumed- their patrimonies, and poi- 
ſoned their virtues with riot and effeminacy.. The place 
is now called Maſſa. Some writers tell us of a certain 
bay, contracted within winding (traits and broken 
cliffs, which, by the ſinging. of the winds and beating 
of the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures 
the paſſenger to approach, who. is immediately thrown 
againſt the rocks, and ſwallowed up by the violent 


Jen. 


——Þ ;tanda eft improba Siren 
Defida. 1 ö 


But the fable may be applied to al pleaſures in ge 


IL 2 1 


ntoty of 


eddies. Thus Horace, moraliling, calls idlenefs a &. 


S1S Y 


well as from the-ſitaation of the — that it coal d aot 


be the larva of the lizard; and therefore formed o it a 


new genus under the name of fen, He was alſo obli- _ * 
ged to eſtablilh fax this uncommon. animal a new order © 
$.of which are am- 
phibious, breathing by means of gills and lungs, and 


called mans or gliders : the ani 


turnilhed with arms and claus. 


SIREX, io zoology, a genus of animals belonging 
o the claſs of igſeckt, and to the order of hymenopter = 
The mouth bas two ſtrong jaws; there” are two 


truncated palpi ar feelers, filiform antenne, an erſerted, 
Riff, ſerrated ſting, a ſeſſile, mucronated abdomen, and 
lanceolated wings. There are ſeven ſpecies. 
SIRIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belonging 
to the claſs of tetrandia and order of monogynia. Th 
calyx is quadrifid ;. there is no corolla; the nectariuim 


is quadriphyllous and crowning the throat of the calyx ; 


the germen is below. the corolla ; the ſtig ma is trifid, 
and the. berry trilocular. There is only one ſpecies, 
the myrtiſolium. . | 


_ SIRIUS, in aſtronomy, a bright ſtar in the conſtel- 


lation Canis. See AsTRONOMNY, n 4c3, &c. | 
SIRLET Soars foo eminent Roman engraver on 
precious ſtones; his Lacoon, and repreſentations in mi- 
niature. of antique flatues at Rome, are very valuable 
and ſcarce. He died in 1737. - 
SIROCCO, a periodical wind which generally blows 
in Italy and Dalmatia every year about Eaſter. It 


neral, which, if too eagerly purſued, betray the incau- blows from the ſouth-eaſt by ſouth: it is attended with | 

tious into ruin; while wiſe men, like Ulyſſes, making beat, but not rain; its ordinary period is twenty Fortis's 
uſe of their reaſon, ſtop their ears againſt their inſinua- days, and it uſually ceaſes at ſunſet, When the ſirocco Travels in- 
don does not blow in this manner, the ſummer is almoſt free to Dalma- 
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The learned Mr Bryant ſays, that tht Sirens were 
Cuthite and Canaanitilh prieſts, who had founded tem- 
ples in Sicily, which were rendered infamous on account 
of the women who officiated, They were much ad- 
died to cruel rites, ſo that the ſhores upon which they 
reſided are deſcribed as covered with the bones of men 
deſtroyed by their artifice. Virgil. Aneid. lib. v. 
864. | 


Ai ancient authors agree in telling us, that Sirens in- 
habited the coaſt of Sicily. The name, according to 
Bochart, who derives.it from the Phœnician language, 
implies a ſongſtreſs. Hence it is probable, ſays Dr Bur- 
ney, that in ancient times there may have been excellent 
ſingers, but of corrupt morals, on the coaſt of Sicily, 
who, by ſeducing voyagers, gave riſe to this fable, 
And if this conjecture be well founded, he obſerves, 
the Muſes are not the only pagan divinities who pre- 
ſerved their influence over mankind in modern times; 
for every age has its Sirens, and every Siren her vota- 
ries; when beauty and talents, both powerful in them- 
ſelves are united, they become ſtill more attractive. 

SIREN, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging to 
the claſs of amphibia and the order of meanter. It is 
a biped, naked, and furniſhe4 with a tail; the feet are 
brachiated with claws. This animal was diſcovered hy 
Dr Garden in Carolina; it is found in ſwampy and 


Phil. Tranſ. muddy places, by the ſides of pocls, under the trunks 


vol. lvi. 


P-. 189. 


of old trees that hang over the water, The natives 


call it by che name of 9 Linneus firſt ap- 


prehended, that it was the larva of a kind of lizard ; 
bur as its fingers are furniſhed with claws, and it makes 
a croaking noiſe he concluded from theſe properties, as 


from weſterly winds, whirlwinds, and ſtorms. This tia, p. 277+ 


wind 1s prejudicial to plants, drying and. burning up 


the buds ;. though it hurts not men any otherwiſe 


— 


than by cauſing an extraordinary weakneſs and laſſitude 
inconveniences that are fully compenſated by a plentiful 
fiſhing and a good crop of corn on the mountains, In 
the ſummer time, when the weſterly wind ceaſes for a 
day, it is a ſign that the ſirocco will blow the day fo 
Gs which uſually begins with a ſort of - whirl- 
wind, 

SISKIN. See FaixcitrA. | 

SISON, BASTARD-STONE PARSLEY, in botany: A 


genus of plants belonging to the claſs of pentandria, 
and to the order of digynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem 


arranged under the 45th order, umbellatæ. The fruit 
is egg-ſhaped and ſtreaked ; the involucra are ſubtetra- 
phyllous. There are ſeven ſpecies ; the amomum, inun- 
datum, ſegetum, verticillatum, ſalſum, canadenſe, and 
ammi. The four firſt are natives of Great Britain. 
1. The amomum, common baſtard parſley, or field ſtone- 
wort, is a biennial plant about three feet high, growing 
wild in many places of Britain. Its feeds. are ſmal}, 
{triated, of an oval figure and brown colour. Their 
taſte is warm and aromatic. Their whole flavour is ex- 
tracted by ſpirit of wine, which elevates very little of it 
in diſtillation ; and hence the ſpirituous extract has the 
flavour in great perfection, while the watery extract has 
very little, A tincture drawn with pure ſpirit is of a 
green colour, The ſeeds have been eſteemed aperient, 
diuretic, and carminative z but are little regarded in the 
reſent practice. 2. The inundatum, leaſt water · parſnep. 
ſtem is about eight or ten inches high, 3 


wt a AA a 


SIS [ 


giltrum, and creeping : the leaves, below the water, are ca- 
Sifym- pillary ; Above it are pinnated : the umbels are bifid. 
brium- Tt grows in ditches and ponds. 3. Segetum, corn par- 
ſley, or honey wort. The ſtems are numerous, ſlender, 
ſtriated, branched, and leaning ; the leaves are pinna- 
ted ; the pinnæ are oval, pointed, and ſerrated, fix or 
eight pair, and one at the end; the umbels ſmall and 
drooping; the flowers minute and white, It grows in 
corn-fields and hedges. 4. Yerticillatum verticillate ſi- 
fon, has ſmall leaves in whirls, and capillary; the ſtem 
is two leet, with few leaves; the common umbel is com- 
poſed of 8 or 10 rays, the partial of 18 or 20; both in- 
volucra are compoſed of five or fix acute foliola ; the 
flowers are all hermaphrodite, and the petals white. 

SISTRUM, or CisTruUm, a kind of ancient muſi- 
cal inſtrumert uſed by the prieſts of Iſis and Oſiris. 
It is deſcribed by Spon as of an oval form, in manner 
of a racket, with three ſticks traverſing it breadthwiſe; 
which playing freely by the agitation of the whole in- 
ſtrument, yielded a kind of ſound which to them ſeem- 
ed melodious, Mr Malcolm takes the ſiſttum to be no 
better than a kind of a rattle. Oiſelus obſerves, that the 
ſiſtrum is found repreſented on ſeveral medals, and on 
taliſmans. 

SISYMBRIUM, warTrx-catssts, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the claſs of fetradynamia, 
and to the order of figuo/a and in the natural ſyſtem 
ranged under the 29th order, Siligusſe. The ſiliqua, 
or pod, opens with valves ſomewhat {traight. The ca- 
lyx and corolla are expanded, There are 29 ſpecies, of 
which eight are natives of Britain; the naſturtium, or 
common water-crels ; ſylveſtre, water-rocket ; amphi- 
bium, water-radiſh; terreſtre, annual water-radiſh ; 
monenſe : ſophia, flix weed; irio, broad-leaved hedge- 
multard. 

1. The naſturtium grows on the brinks of rivulets and 
water ditches. The leaves have from 6 to 8 pair of 
ſmocth ſucculent and ſeſſile pinnæ; the flowers are 
ſmall and white, and grow ia ſhort ſpikes or tufts. The 
leaves of water-crefles have a moderately pungent taſte, 
emit a quick penetrating ſmell, like that of muſtard ſeed, 
but much weaker, Their pungent matter is taken up 
both by watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, and accompa- 
nies the aqueous juice, which iſſues copiouſly upon ex- 
preſſion. It is very volatile, ſo as to ariſe in great part 
in diſtillation with rectified ſpirt, as well as with water, 
and almoſt totally to exhale in drying the leaves, or in- 
ſpiſſating by the gentleſt heat to che conſiſtence of an 
extract, either the expreſſed juice, or the watery or 
ſpirituous tin tures. Both the inſpiſſated juice, and tle 
watery extra& diſcover to the taſte a ſaline impregna- 
tion, and in keeping throw up cryltalline effloreſcences 
to the ſurface, On diſtilling conſiderable quantities of 
the herb with water, a ſmall proportion of a ſubtile vo- 
latile very pungent oil is obtained. 

Woods Water-creſles obtain a place in the Materia Medica 
ville's Me- for their antiſcorbutic qualities, which have been long 
dical Bota- very generally acknowledged by phyſicians. They are 
7Y, p. 135. alſo ſuppoſed to purify the blood and humours, and to 
open viſceral obſtructions. They are nearly allied to 
ſcurvy-grals, but are more mild andpleaſant, and for this 
reaſon are frequently eaten as ſalad. In the pharma- 
copœias the juice of this plant is directed with that of 
ſcurvy-graſs and Seville oranzes : and Dr Cullen has re- 
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marked, that the addition of acids renders the juices of jagged; toes placed three 


9,1. 


the plantz ſiliquoſæ more certainly effetual, by deter- 
mining them more powerſully to an accſcent ſermenta- 
tion, - 

2. Silveſtre, or water rocket. 


Siſym 
brium 


Sitta. 


the pinnæ lance-ſhaped, and ſerrated ; the flowers ſmall, bout rt, 
and yellow; and grow frequently in ſhallow water. Matura! 

3. Amphibium, or water- radiſn. Ihe ſtem is firm, 1iftory. 
ere, and two or three feet high ; the leaves are pin- 
natifid, and ſerrated ; the flowers are yellow, and in 
ſpikes ; the pods are ſomewhat oval, and ſhort. It 
grows in water, 

4. Terreſtre, or land- rocket. The leaves ate pinna- 
tifid ; the pods are filled with feed ; the root is annual, 
and white; the ſtem is angular, red-green, and ſmooth, 

5. Murale, or wall-recket. The ſtems are rough, and 
about eight inches high; the leaves grow on foot-ſtalks, 
lance-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſinuated, and ſerrated; the flowers 
are yellow; the pods a little c mpreſſed, and flightly 
carinated. It grows on ſandy ground in the North, 
Angleſea, &c. 

6. Monenſe, or yellow rocket. The ſtem is ſmooth, 
and about 6 or 8 inches high; the leaves are pinnatifid ; 
the pinnæ remote, generally 7 pair; the flower is yel- 
low; the petals entire; the calyx is cloſed. It grows 
in the Iſle of Man. 

7. Irio, broad- leaved rocket, or hedge muſtard ; the 
ſtem is ſmooth, and about two feet high; the leaves are 
broad, naked, pinnated, and halberd ſhaped at the end; 
the flowers are yellow, and the pods eret, It grows 
on walte ground. 

8. Sophia, flixweed. The ſtem is firm, branched, and 
two or three feet high; the leaves are multifid; the ſeg- 
ments are narrow; the flowers are yellow; the petals 
much leſs than the calyx; the pods are long, tiff, curved, 
without ſtyle, and erect; the ſeeds are minute, and yel- 
low. It grows on walls, waſte ground, &c. 

SISYPHUS, in fabulous hiftory, one of the de- 
ſcendents, of Eolus, married Merope, one of the 
pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. He relided at E- 
pyra in Peloponneſus, and was a very cratty man. 
Others ſay, that he was a Trojan fecretary, who was 
puniſhed for diſcovering ſecrers of ſtate; and others 
again, that he was a notorious robber, killed by Tne- 
ſeas. However, all the poets agree that he was puniſh- 
ed in Tartarus for his crimes, by rolling a great ſtone 
to the top of a hill, which conſtantly recoiled, and, 
rolling down inceſſantly, renewed his labour. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of gynandria, and order of trian- 
dria ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranged under the 6th or- 
der, Enjate. The ſpatha is diphyllous; there are 6 
plane petals. The capſule is trilocular and inferior, — 

There are two ſpecies, the bermudiana and palmifo- 
lium. | 

SITE, denotes the fitnation of an houſe, &c. 
and ſometimes the ground-plot or ſpot of earth it 
ſtands on, 

SITTA NvuTracn, in ornithvlogy : A genus be- 
longing to the claſs of avs, and order of ice. It is 
thus characterized by Dr Latham. The bill is for the Latham 
moſt part ſtraight; on the lower mandible there is a Ornitholos 
ſmall angle; noſtrils ſmall, covered with briſtles reflect. gy, vol. 8 
ed over them; tongue ſhort, horny at the end, and P. 647, Ke. 
forward and one backward; 
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the middle toe joined cloſely at the baſe to both 
the outmolſt; back toe as large as the middle one.— 
there are 11 ſpecies: the eurofæa, canadenſis, caroli- 
nenſis, jamaicenſis, puſilla, major, nevia, ſurinamenſis, 
caſra, longiroſtra, and chloris. Ihe europza, or nut- 
hatch, is in length near five inches three-quarters, 
in breadth nine inches; the bill is ſtrong and ſtraight, 
about three-quarters of an inch long ; the upper man- 
dible black, the lower white: the irides are hazel ; the 
crown of the head, back, and coverts of the wings, of a 
fine bluiſh grey; a black ſtroke paſſes over the eye from 
the mouth: the cheeks and chin are white; the breaſt 
and belly of a dull orange-colour ; the quill-feathers 
duſky; the wings underneath are marked with two 
ſpots, one white at the root of the exterior quil's, the 
other black at the joint of the baſtard-wing ; the tail 
conſiſts of twelve feathers; the two middle are grey, 
the two exterior feathers tipt with grey; then ſucceeds 
a tranſverſe white ſpot ; beneath that the reſt is black: 
the legs are of a pale yellow ; the back toe very ſtrong, 
and the claws large. 'The female 'is like the male, but 
leſs in fize, and weighs commonly 5 or at moſt 6 drams. 
The eggs are fix or ſeven in number, of a dirty white, 
dotted with rufous ; theſe are depoſited in ſome hole of 
a tree, frequently one which has been deſerted by a 
woodpecker, on the rotten wood mixed with a little 
moſs, &c. If the entrance be too large, the bird nice- 
ly ſtops up part of it with clay, leaving only a ſmall 
hole for itſelf to paſs in and out by, While the hen is 
ſitting, if any one puts a bit of ſtick into the hole, ſhe 
hiſſes like a ſnake, and is ſo attached to her eggs, that 
the will ſooner ſuffer any one to'pluck off her teathers 
than fly away. During the time of incubation, the 
male ſupplies her with ſultenance, with all the tenderneſs 
of an affectionate mate. 

The bird runs up and down the bodies of trees, like 
the woodpecker tribe; and feeds not only on inſects, 
but nuts, of which it lays up a conſiderable proviſion in 
the hollows of trees. It is a pretty ſight, ſays Mr 
Willoughby, to ſee her fetch a nut out of her hoard, 
place it faſt in a chink, and then, ſtanding above it with 
its head downwards, ſtriking it with all its force, break 
the ſhell, and catch up the kernel. It is ſuppoſed not 
to ſleep perched on a 108 like other birds; for when 
cunfined in a cage, it prefers ſleeping in a hole or cor- 
ner. When at reſt it keeps the head down. In autumn 
it begins to make a 1 noiſe, being ſilent for the 
greateſt part of the year.” Dr Plott tells us, that this 
bird, by putting its bill into a crack in the bough of a 
tree, can make ſuch a violent ſound as if it was rending 
aſunder, ſo that the noiſe may be heard at leaſt twelve 
ſcore yards. 

SITOPHY LAX, z , formedfrom #170;% corn,” 
and ena, © keeper,” in antiquity, an Athenian magi- 
(irate, who had the ſuperintendence of the corn, and 
was to take care that nobody bought more than was ne- 
ceſſary for the proviſion of his family. By the Attic 
laws, particular perſons were prohibited from buying 
more than fifty meaſures of wheat a man ; and that ſuch 
perſons might not purchaſe more, the ſitophylax was 
appointed to ſee the laws properly executed. It was a 
capital crime to prevaricate in it. There where 15 of 
theſe ſitophylaces, ten tor the city, and five for the Pi- 
reæus. 


SIVA, a name given by the Hindoos to the Supreme 
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Being, when conſidered as the averiger or deſtroyer, Sir 
William Jones has ſhown that in ſeveral reipeds the cha- 


raQer of Jupiter and Siva are the ſanie. As Jupiter Tfatc Re. 
overthrew the Titans and giants, ſo did Siva overthrow ſearches. + 


the Daityas, or children of Diti, who frequently rebel- 
led againſt Heaven ; and as during the conteſt the god 
of Olympus was furniſhed with lightening and thunder- 
bolts by an eagle, ſo Brahma, who is ſometimes repre- 
ſented riding on the Garuda, or eagle, preſented the 
god of deſtruction with fiery ſhafts. Siva alſo corre- 
{ponds with the Stygian Jove, or Pluto; for, if we can 
rely on a Perſian tranflation of the Bhagavat, the ſove- 
reign of Patala, or the infernal regions, is the king of 
ſerpents, named Sęſbanaga, who is exhibited in painting 
and ſculpture, with a diadem and ſceptre, in the ſame 
manner as Pluto, There is yet another attribute of 
Siva, or Mahideva, by which he is viſibly diſtinguiſhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To deſtroy, ac- 
cording to the Vedantis of India, the Suſis of Perſia, 
and many philoſophers of our European ſchools, is only 
to generate and reproduce in another form, Hence the 
god of deſtruction is holden in this country to preſide 
over generation, as a ſymbol of which he rides on a white 
bull. Can we doubt that the loves and feats of Jupiter 
Genitor (not forgetting the white bull of Europa), and 
his extraordinary title of Lapis, for which no ſatisfac - 
tory reaſon is commonly given, have a connection with 
the Indian philoſophy and mythology ? 

SIUM Wartz Parsxey, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and order of 
digynia, and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 
45th order, Umlellatz, The fruit is a little ovated, and 
ſtreaked. The involucrum is polypbyllous, and the pe- 
tals are heart-ſhaped. There are 12 ſpecies ; the lati- 
folium, anguſtifolium, nodiflorum, ſiſarum, ninſi rigi- 
dius, japonicum, falearica, græcum, ſiculum, repens, 
and decumbens. The three firſt are natives of Britain. 
1. The /atifolium, or great water- parſnep, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly in many places both of England and Scot- 
land on the ſides of lakes, ponds, and rivulets. The 
ſtalk is erect and furrowed, a yard high or more. The 
leaves are pinnated with three or four pair of large el- 
liptic pinnæ, with an odd one at the end, all ſerrated 
on the edges. The ſtalk and branches are terminated 
with erect umbels, which is the chief characteriſtic of 
the ſpecies. Cattle are ſaid to have run mad by feed- 
ing upon this plant. 2. The angu/lifolium, or narrow- 
leaved water-parſnep, has pinnated leaves; the axillary 
umbels are pedunculated, and the general involucrum is 
pinnatifid. It grows in ditches and rivulets, but is not 
common. 3. The nodiflorum,. reclining water-parſnep, 
has pinnated leaves, but the axillary umbels are ſeſſile. 
It grows on the ſides of rivulets. 

The fum ſiſarum, or ſkirret, is a nativeof China, but has 
been for a long time cultivated in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Germany. The root is a bunch of fleſhy fibres, 
each of which is about as thick as a finger, but very un- 
even, covered with a whitith rough bark, and has a hard 
core or pith running thro? the centre. From the crown 
of this bunch come ſeveral wingedleaves, conſiſting of two 
or three pair of oblong dentated lobes each, and termira- 
ted by an odd one. "The ſtalk riſes to about two feet, is 
ſet with leaves at the joints, and breaks into branches 
towards the top, each terminating with an umbel of 
{mall white flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſtriated 
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Skirrets come neareſt to 
parfneps of any of the eſculent roots, both for flavour 
and nutritive qualities. They are rather ſweeter than 
the pariſnep, and therefore to ſome few palates are not 
altogether ſo agreeable. ; 

r Margraat extracted from + lb. of ſkirret root 14 
ounces of pure ſugar. 

SIX-CLEzxs, officers in chancery of great account, 
next in degree below the twelve maſters, whoſe buſineſs 
is to inrol commiſſions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. 
which paſs the great ſeal, and to tranſact and file all 
proceedings by bill, anſwer, &c. They were anciently 
clerici, and forfeited their places, if they married; but 
when the conſtitution of the court began to alter, a law 
was made to permit them to marry. Stat. 14. and 15. 
Hen. VIII. cap. 8. They are alſo ſolicitors for parties 
in ſuits depending in 'the court of chancery. Under 
them are 6 deputies and 6o clerks, who, with the under 
clerks, do the buſineſs of the office. 

SIX NaTions. See Niacara. 

SIXTH, in muſic, one of the ſimple original con- 
cords, or harmonical intervals. See IN TERVAL. 

SIXTUS V. (Pope), was born the 143th December 
1521, in La Maca, a village in the ſeigniory of Mont- 
alto. His father, Francis Peretti, was a gardener, and 
his mother a ſervant maid. He was their eldeſt child, 
and was called Felix. At the age of nine he was 
hired out to an inhabitant of the village to keep 
ſheep; but diſobliging his maſter, he was ſoon after 
degraded to be keeper of the hogs. He was en- 
gaged in this employment when Father Michael An- 
gelo Selleri, a Franciſcan friar, aſked the road to Aſ- 
coli, where he was going to preach. Young Felix 
conducted him thither, and ſtruck the father ſo much 
with his converſation and eagerneſs for knowledge, that 
he recommended him to the fraternity to which he had 
come. Accordingly he was received among them, in- 
veſted with the habit of a lay brother, and placed un- 
der the facriſtan, to aſſiſt in ſweeping the church, lighting 
the candles, and other offices of that nature ; for which 
he was to be taught the reſponſes, and the rudiments 
of grammar, His progreſs in learning was ſo ſurpriſing, 
that at the age of 14 he was thought qualified to be- 
gin his noviciate, and was admitted the year following 
to make his profeſſion, 

He purſued his ſtudies with ſuch unwearied aſſiduity, 
that he was ſoon reckoned equal to the beſt diſputants. 
He was ordained prieſt in 1545, when he aſſumed the 
name of Father Montalto ; ſoon after he took his doc- 
tor's degree, and was appointed profeſſor of theology 
at Sienna. It was then that he ſo effectually recom- 
mended himſelf to Cardinal di Carpi, and his ſecretary 
Boſſius, that they ever remained his ſteady friends. 
Meanwhile the ſeverity and obſtinacy of. his temper 
inceſſantly engaged him in diſputes with his monaſ- 
tic brethren, is reputation for eloquence, which 
was now ſpread over Italy, about this time gain- 
ed him ſome new friends. Among theſe were the 
Colonna family, and Father Ghiſilieri, by whoſe recom- 
mendation he was appointed inquiſitor-general at Ve- 
nice ; but he exerciſed that office with ſo much ſeveri- 
ty, that he was obliged to flee precipitately from that 
city. Upon this he went to Rome, where he was made 
procurator-general of his order, and ſoon after accom- 
panied Cardinal Buon Compagnon into Spain, as a 
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chaplain and conſultor to the inquiſition. There he 
was treated with great reſpect, and liberal offers were 
made him to induce him to continue in Spain, which, 
however, he could not be prevailed on to accept. 

In the mean time, news were brought to Madrid that 
Pius IV. was dead, and that Father Ghiſilieri, who 
had been made Cardinal Alexandrino by Paul IV. had 
ſucceeded him under the name of Pius V. Theſe 
tidings filled Montalto with joy, and not without rea- 
ſon, 57 he was immediately inveſted by the ponriff with 
new dignities. He was made general of his order, bi- 
ſhop of St Agatha, was ſoon after raiſed to the digni- 
ty of cardinal, and received a penſion. Abcut this 
time he was employed by the Pope to draw up tke bill 
of excommunication againſt Queen Elizabeth. 

He began now to caft his eyes upon the papacy ; 
and, in order to obtain it, formed and executed a plan 
of hypocriſy with unparalleled conſtancy and ſucceſs. 
He became humble, patient, and affable. He changed 
his dreſs, his air, his words, and his actions, ſo com- 
pletely, that his moſt intimate friends declared lim a 
new man. Never was there ſuch an abſolute vic- 
tory gained over the paſſiors; never was a fictitious 
character fo long maintained, nor the foibles cf human 
nature ſo artfully concealed, He courted the ambaſſa- 
dors of every foreign power, but attached himſelf to 
the intereſts of none ; nor did he accept a lingle favour 
that would have laid him under any peculiar obligation. 
He had formerly treated his relations with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, but he now changed his behaviour altoge- 
ther. When his brother Anthony came to viſit him, 
he lodged him in an inn, and ſent him home next day, 
charging him to inform his family that he was now dead 
to his relations and the world. | 

When Pius V. died in 1572, he entered the conclave 
with the other cardinals, but ſeemed altogether indifle- 
rent about the election, and never left his apartment ex- 
cept to his devotion. When ſolicited to join any party, 
he declined it, declaring that hewas of no conſequence, 
and that he would leave the choice of a Pope entirely 
to perſons of greater knowledge and experience. When 
Cardinal Buon Compagnon, who aſſumed the name of 
Gregory XIII. was elected, Montalto aſſured him that 
he never wiſhed for any thing ſo much in his life, and 
that he would always remember his goodneſs, and the 
ſavours he had conferred on him in Spain, But the 
new Pope treated him with the greateſt contempt, and 
deprived him of his penſion. Ihe cardinals alſo, de- 
ceived by his artifices, paid him no greater reſpect, 
and uſed to call him, by way of ridicule, the Roman 
bead; the afs of La Marca. 

He now aſſumed all the infirmities of old age; his 
head hung down upon his thoulders ; he tottered as he 
walked, and ſupported himſelf on a ſtaff. His voice 
became feeble, and was often interrupted by a cough 
ſo exceedingly ſevere, that it ſeemed every moment to 
threaten his diſſolution. He interfered in no public 
tranſactions, but ſpent his whole time in acts of devo- 
tion and benevolence. Mean time he conſtantly,em- 


ployed the ableſt ſpies, who brought him intelligence 
of every particular. 

When Gregory XIII. died in 1585, he entered the 
conclave with the greateſt reluctance, and immediately 
ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, and was no more 
thought of than it he had not exiſted, When he went 
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he appeared perſectly indifferent about the event of the 
election. He joined no party, yet flattered all, 

He knew early that there would be great diviſions 
in the conclave, and he was aware that when the leaders 
of the different parties were diſappointed in their own 
views, they all frequently agreed in the election of ſome 
old and infirm cardinal], the length of whoſe life would 
merely enable them to prepare themſelves ſufficiently 
tor the next vacancy. 'Theſe views directed his conduct, 
nor was he miſtaken in his hopes of ſucceſs. 

Three cardinals, the leaders of oppoſite factions, be- 
ing unable to procure the election which each of them 
wilhed, unanimouſly agreed to make choice of Mont- 
alto. When they came to acquaint him wiith their in- 
tention, he fell into ſuch a violent fit of coughing that 
every perſon thought he would expire on the ſpot. He 
told them that his reign would laſt but a few days; 
that, beſides a continual difficulty of breathing, he 
wanted ſtrength to ſupport ſuch a weight, and that his 
ſmall experience rendered him very unht for ſo impor- 
tant a charge. He conjured them all three not to 
abandon him, but to take the whole weight of affairs 
upon their own ſhoulders ; and declared that he would 
never accept the mitre upon any other terms: © If you 
are reſolved,” added he, to make me Pope, it will 
only be placing yourſelves on the throne. For my part, 
\ I ſhall be ſatisfied with the bare title. Let the world 
call me Pope, and I make you heartily welcome to the 
power and authority”, The cardinals ſwallowed the bait, 
and exerted themſelves ſo effectually that Montalto was 
elected. He now pulled off the maſk which he had 
worn for 14 years. No ſooner was his election ſecured, 
than he ſtarted from his ſeat, flung down his ſtaff in the 
middle of the hall, and appeared almoſt a foot taller 
than he had done for ſeveral years. 

When he was aſked, according to cuſtom, if he would 
accept of the Papacy, he replied, © It is trifling to aſk 
whether I will accept what I have already accepted. — 
However, to ſatisfy any ſcruple that may ariſe, I tell 
you that I accept it with great pleaſure, and would ac- 
cept another if I could get it; for I find myſelf able, 
by the Divine aſſiſtance, to manage two papacies.“ His 
former complaiſance and humility diſappeared, together 
with his infirmities, and he now treated all around him 
with reſerve and haughtineſs. The firſt care of Six- 
tus V. the name which Montalto aſſumed, was to cor- 
rect the abuſes, and put a ſtop to the enormities, which 
were daily committed in every part of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. The lenity of Gregory's government had intro- 
duced a general licentiouſneſs of manners, which burſt 
forth with great violence, after that Pontiff*s death. 
It had been uſual with former Popes to releaſe delin- 
quents on the day of their coronation, who were there- 
fore accuſtomed to ſurrender themſelves voluntary pri- 
ſoners immediately aſter che election of the Pope. At 
preſent, however they were fatally diſappointed.— 
When the governor of Rome and the Keeper of St 
Ange waited on his Holineſs, to know his iotention 
in this particular, he replied, « What have you to do 
with pardons, and releaſing of priſoners ? Is it not ſuf. 
cient that our predeceſſor has ſuſfered the judges to 
remain unemployed theſe 13 years? Shall we alſo ſtain 
our pontificate with the ſame neglect of juſtice? We 
have too long ſeen, with inexpreſſible concern, the prodi- 
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gious degree of wickedneſs that reigns in the ſtate to 
think of granting pardons, Let the priſoners be brought 
to a ſpeedy trial, and puniſhed as they deſerve, to ſhow 
the world that Divine Providence has called us to the 
chair of St Peter, to reward the good, and chaſtiſe the 


wicked; that we bear not the ſword in vain, but are the 


miniſters of God, and a revenger to execute wrath on 
them that do evil.” | 
He appointed commiſſioners to inſpe& the conduct 
of the judges, diſplaced thoſe who were inclined to le- 
nity, and put others of ſevere diſpoſitions in their room. 
He offered rewards to any perſon who could convict 
them of corruption or partiality. He ordered the ſyn- 
dies of all the towns and ſigniories to make out a com- 


plete liſt of the diſorderly perſons within their diſtricts, 


and threatened the ſtrapado for the ſmalleſt omiſſion. In 
conſequence of this edi, the ſyndic of Albino was 
ſcourged in the market-place, becauſe he had left his 
nephew, an incorrigible libertine, out of his liſt, 

He made very ſevere laws againſt robbers and affa(- 
ſins. Adulterers, when diſcovered, ſuffered death; and 
they who willingly ſubmitted to the proftitution of their 
wives, a cuſtom then common in Rome, received the 
ſame puniſhment. He was particularly careful of the 
purity of the female ſex, and never forgave thoſe who 
attempted to debauch them. 

His execution of juſtice was as prompt as his edicts 
were rigorous. A Swiſs happening to give a Spaniſh 
gentleman a blow with his halberd, was truck by him ſo 
rudely with a pilgrim's ſtaff that he expired on the ſpot. 
Sixtus informed the 8 of Rome that he was to 


dine early, and that juſtice muſt be executed on the cri- 


minal before he ſat down to table. 'The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador and four cardinals intreated him not to diſ- 
grace the gentleman by ſuffering him to die on a gib- 
bet, but to order him to be beheaded. *© He ſhall be 
hanged (replied Sixtus), but I will alleviate his diſgrace 
by doing him the honour to aſſiſt perſonally at his 
death.” He ordered a gibbet to be erected before his 
own windows, where he continued fitting during the 
whole execution. He then called to his ſervants to 
bring in dinner, declaring that the act of juſtice which 
he had juſt ſeen had increaſed his appetite» When he 
roſe from table, he exclaimed, ; God be praiſed for the 
good appetite with which I have dined !”? | 

When Sixtus aſcended the throne, the whole eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate was infeſted with bands of robbers, who, 
from their numbers and outrages, were exceedingly for- 
midable ; by his prudent and vigorous conduct, how- 
ever, he in a ſhort time extirpated the whole of theſe 
banditti. 

Nor was the vigour of his conduct leſs conſpicuous 
in his tranſactions with foreign nations. Before he had 
been pope two months he quarrelled with Philip II. of 
Spain, Henry III. of France, and Henry king of Na- 
varre. His intrigues indeed in ſome meaſure influenced 
all the councils of Europe. | 

After his acceſſion to the pontificate he ſent for his 
family to Rome, with expreſs orders that they ſhould 
appear in a decent and modeſt manner. Accordingly, 
his ſiſter Camilla came thither, accompanied by her 
daughter and two grandchildren. Some cardinals, in 
order to pay court to the pope, went out to meet her, 
and introduced her in a very magnificent dreſs. Six- 
tus pretended. not to know her, and aſked two or three 

times 
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ter (replied Sixtus with a frown), and ſhe is a poor 
woman at Le Grotte; if you have introduced her in 
this diſguiſe, I declare I do not know her ; yet I think 


I would know her again, if I ſaw her in the clothes ſhe 


uſed to wear.” 

Her conductors at laſt found it neceſſary to carry 
her to an inn, and ſtrip her of her finery. When Ca- 
milla was introduced a ſecond time, Sixtus embraced 
her tenderly, and faid, * Now we know indeed that it 
is our ſiſter : nobody ſhall make a princeſs of you but 
ourſelves.” He ſtipulated with his ſiſter, that ſhe 
ſhould neither aſk any favour in matters of government, 
nor intercede for criminals, nor interfere in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice ; declaring that every requelt of that 
kind would meet with a certain refuſal. Theſe terms 
being agreed to, and punctually obſerved, he made 
the moſt ample proviſion not only for Camilla but for 
his whole relations. 

This great man was alſo an encourager * learning. 

He cauſed an Italian tranſlation of the Biblc :5 be pub- 
liſhed, which raiſed a good deal of diſcontent among 
the Catholics. When tome cardinals reproached him 
jor his conduct in this reſpect, he replied, 4 It was 
publiſhed for the benefit of you cardinals who cannot 
read Latin.” N 
Sixtus died in 1590, after having reigned little more 
than five years. His death was aſcribed to poiſon, ſaid 
to have been adminiſtered by the Spaniards ; but the 
{tory ſeems rather improbable. 

It was to the indulgence of a diſpoſition naturally 
formed for ſeverity, that all the defects of this wonder- 
ful man are to be aſcribed. Clemency was a ſtranger 
to his boſom ; his puniſhments were often too-cruel, and 
ſeemed ſometimes to border on revenge. Paſquin was 
dreſſed one morning in a very naſty ſhirt, and being 
afked by Martorio why ke wore ſuch dirty linen? replied, 
that he could get no other, for the pope had made his 
waſherwoman a princeſs, alluding to Camilla, who had 
formerly been a laundreſs. The pope ordered ſtrict 
ſearch to be made for the author of this lampoon, and 
offered him his life and a thouſand piſtoles if he would 
diſcover himſelf. 'The author was ſimple enough to 
make his appearance and claim the reward. It is 
true (ſaid the pope) we made ſuch a promiſe, and we 
ſhall keep it; your liſe ſhall be ſpared, and you ſhall re- 
ceive the money preſently : but we have reſerved to 
ourſelves the power of cutting off your hands and bo- 
ring your tongue through, to prevent your being ſo 
witty for the future.“ It is needleſs to add, that the 
ſentence was immediately executed. This, however, is 
the only inſtance of his reſenting the many ſevere ſa- 
tires that were publiſhed againſt him. 

But though the canduct of Sixtus ſeldom excites 
love, it generally commands our eſteem, and ſometimes 
our admiration. He ſtrenuouſly defended the cauſe of 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan : he never refuſed 
audience to rhe injured, however wretched or torlorn 
their appearance was. He never forgave thoſe magi- 
ſtates who were capable of partiality or corruption; 
nor ſuffered crimes to paſs unpuniſhed, whether commit- 
ted by the rich or the poor. He was frugul, tempe- 
rate, {ober, and never neglected to regard the ſmalleſt 
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favour which had been conferred on Him before his ex 
altation. 

When he mounted the throne, the treaſury was 
not only exhauſted, but in debt; at his death it con- 
tainded five millions of gold 

Rome was indebted to him for ſeveral of her great- 
eſt embelliſhments, particularly the Vatican library: it 
was by him, too, that trade was firſt introduced ito 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. 

SIYA-cnHvsn, the caracal of Buffon, an animal ct 
the cat kind. See Ferns, no xviii. 

SIZAR, or S1ztR, in Latin Sizator, an appellation 
by which the loweſt order of ſtudents in the univerſi- 
ties of Cambridge and Dublin are diſtinguiſhed, is de- 
rived from the word „ze, which in Cambridge, and 
probably in Dublin likewiſe, has a peculiar meaning. 
To ie, in the language of the univerſity, is to get 
any ſort of victuals from the kitchens, which the 2 
dents may want in their own rooms, or in addition to 
their commons in the hall, and for which they pay the 
cooks or butchers at the end of each quarter. A ſize 
of any thing is the ſmalleſt quantity of that thing which 
can be thus bought: two ſizes, or a part of beet, being 
nearly equal to what a young perſon will cat of that 
diſh to his dinner; and a ſize of ale or beer being equa! 
to halt an Engliſh piat. 

The ſizars are divided into two claſſes, viz, ſubſiza- 
tores or ſizars, and #fizatores or proper ſizars. The 
former of theſe are ſupplied with commons from the 
table of the fellows and fellow-commoners ; and in for- 
mer times, when theſe were more ſcanty than they are 
now, they were obliged to ſupply the deficiency by ſi- 
zing, as is ſometimes the caſe ſtill. The proper fizars 
had formerly no commons at all, and were therefore 
obliged to ſize the whole. In St John's college they 
have now ſome commons allowed them for dinner, 
from a benefaction, but they are ſtill obliged to ſize 
their ſuppers : in the other colleges they are allowed a 
part of the fellow. commons, but muſt fize the reſt ; 
and from being thus obliged to ſize the whole or part 
of their victuals, the whole order derived the name of 


fizars. 


In Oxford, the order ſimilar to that of ſizar is deno- 
minated ſervitor, a name evidently derived from the me- 
nial duties which they perform. In both univerſities theſe 
orders were formerly diſtinguiſhed by round caps and 
gowns of different materials from thoſe of the penſioners 
or commoners, the order immediately above them. But 
about 3o years ago the round cap was entizely aboliſhed 
in both ſeminaries. There is ſtill, however, in Oxford, 
we believe, a diſtinction in the gowns, and there is 
alſo a trifſing difference in ſome of the ſmall colleges in 
Cambridge; but in the large colleges the dreſs of the 
penſioners and ſizars is entirely the ſame. 

Ia Oxford, the ſervitors are ſtill obliged to wait at 
table on the fellows; and gentlemen-commoners ; but 
much to the credit of the univerſity of Cambridge, this 
molt degrading and diſgracetul cuſtom was entirely 
aboliſhed about 10 or 12 years ago, and of courſe the 
ſizars of Cambridge are now on a much more reſpect- 
able footing than the ſervitors of Oxford. 

The ſizars are not upon the foundation, and there- 
fore while they continue ſizars are not capable of be- 
ing elected fellows ; but they may at any time, if they 
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chooſe, become penſioners; and they generally ſit for 


gree. If ſucceisful, they are then on the founda- 
tion, and are entitled to become candidates for fellow- 
ſhips when they have got that degree. In the mean 
time, while they continue ſizars, beſides free commons 
they enjoy many benefactions, which have been made 
t different times, under the name of iar, pretor, ex- 
ibitions, &c. and the rate of tuition, the rent of rooms, 
and other things of that ſort within their reſpective col- 
leges, is leſs than to the other orders. But tho' their edu- 
cation is thus obtained at a leſs expence, they are not now 
conſidered as a menial order; for ſiz ars, penſioner- ſcho- 
lars, and even ſometimes fellow. commoners, mix toge- 
ther with the utmoſt cordiality. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that at every period this order has ſupplied the 
univerſity with its moſt diſtinguiſhed officers ; and that 
many of the moſt illuſtrious members of the church, 
many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men in the other hbe- 
ral profeſſions, have, when under-graduates, been ſi- 
zars, when that order was on a leſs reſpectable footing 
than it is now. | 

SIZE, the name of an inſtrument uſed for finding 
the bigneſs of fine round pearls. It conſiſts of thm 
pieces or leaves, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, faſtened together at one end by a rivet. In 
each of theſe are round holes drilled of different dia- 
meters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for meaſuring 
pearls from half a grain to ſeven grains; thoſe of the 
ſecond, for pearls trom eight grains or two carats to 
tive carats, &c.; and thoſe of the third, for pearls from 
{ix carats and a half to eight carats and a half. 

S1zE, is allo a fort, of paint, varniſh, or glue, uſed 
by painters, &c. 

The ſhreds and parings of leather, parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and ſtrained, make ſize. 
This ſubſtance is much uſed in many trades.—The 
manner of uſing ſize is to melt ſome of it over a gentle 
fire; and ſcraping as much whiting into it as will juſt 
colour it, let them be well incorporated together ; af- 
ter which you may whiten frames, &c. with it. After 
it dries, melt the ſize again, and put more whiting, 
and whiten the frames, &c, ſeven or eight times, let- 
ting it dry between each time: but before it is quite 
dry, between each waſhing with ſize, you mult ſmoothe 
and wet it over with a clean bruſh-pencil in fair water. 

To make gold-ſize. Take gum-animi and afphal- 
tum, of each one ounce ; minium, litharge of gold, 
and amber, of each half an ounce : reduce all into a 
very fine powder, and add to them four ounces of lin- 
ſced oil, and eight ounces of drying oil: digeſt them 
over a gentle fire that does not flame, ſo that the 
mixture may only ſimmer, but not boil; leſt it 
{hould run over and ſet the houſe on fire, ſtir it con- 
Rantly with a flick till all the ingredients are dif. 
lolved and incorporated, and do not leave off ſtirring 
till it becomes thick and ropy ; after being ſufficiently 
boiled, let it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and then 
ſtrain it through a coarſe linen cloth, and keep it for 
uſe.— To prepare it for working, put what quantity 
you pleaſe in a horſe-muſcle ſhell, adding as much oil 
of turpentine as will diſſolve it; and making it as thin 
as the bottom of your ſeed-lac varniſh, hold it over 
a candle, and then ſtrain it through a linen rag into ano- 
ther ſligl ; add to theſe as much vermillion as will make 
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it of a darkifh red: if it is too thick for drawing, you Skating. 
— — ſcholarſhips immediately before they take their firſt de · may thin it with ſome oi cf turpentine. The chief uſe 
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of this ſize is for laying on metals. : 
The beſt gold-ſize for burniſhing is made as follows: 
Take ſine bole, what quantity you pleaſe 3 grind it 


finely on a piece of marble, then ſcrape into it a little 


beef-ſuet z grind all well together; after which mix in 
a ſmall proportion of parchment-ſize with a double pro- 
rtion of water, and it is done. 

To make ſilver-ſize. Take tobacco-pipe clay in fine 
powder, into which ſcrape ſome black-lead and a little 
Genoa ſoap, and grind them all together with parch- 
ment fize as already directed. 

SKATING, an exerciſe on ice, both, graceſul and 
healthy. Although the ancients were remarkable for 


their dexterity in moſt of the athletic ſports, yet ſka- 


ting ſeems to have been unknown to them. It may 
therefore be conſidered as a modern invention: and pro- 
bably it derived its origin in Holland, where it was 
practiſed, not only as a graceful and elegant amuſement, 
but as an expeditious mode of travelling when the lakes 
and canals were frozen up during winter. In Holland 
long journeys are made upon ſkates with eaſe and expe- 
dition; but in general leſs attention is there paid to 
graceful and elegant movement, than to the expedition 
and celerity of what is called j hating. It is on- 
ly in thoſe countries where it is conlidered as an amuſe- 
ment, that its graceful attitudes and movements can be 


ſtudied ; and there is no exerciſe whatever better calcu- 


lated to ſet off the human figure to advantage. The 
acquirement of moſt exerciſes may be attained at an ad- 
vanced period of life ; but to become an expert ſkater, 
it is neceſſary to begin the practice of the art at a very 
early age. It is difficult. to reduce the art of ſka- 
ting to a ſyſtem. It is principally by the imitation of 
a good ſkater that a young practitioner can form his 
own practice. The Engliſh, though often remarkable 
for ſeats of agility upon ſkates, are very deficient in 
gracefulneſs ; which is partly owing to the conſtruc- 
tion of the ſkates, 
the ſurface which embraces the ice, conſequently they 
involuntarily bring the uſers of them round on the out- 
ſide upon a quick and ſmall circle ; whereas the ſkater, 
by uſing ſkates of a different conſtruction, leſs curved, 
has the command of his ſtroke, and can enlarge or di- 
miniſh the circle according to his own wiſh and deſire. 
The metropolis of Scotland has produced as many in- 
ſtances of elegant ſkaters as perhaps any other country 
whatever ; and the inſtitution of a Skating Club about 
40 years ago, has contributed not a little to the im- 
provement of this elegant amuſement. We are indebt- 
ed for this article to a gentleman of that Club, who 
has made the practice and improvement of ſkating his 
particular ſtudy ; and as the nature of our work will 
not permit the inſertion of a full treatiſe on ſkating, 
we ſhall preſent our readers with a few inſtructions. 
Thoſe who wiſh_ to be proficients ſhould begin at an 
early period of life ; and ſhould firſt endeavour to throw 
off the fear which always attends the commencement of 
an apparently hazardous amuſement. They will ſoon ac- 
quire a facility of moving on the inſide : when they have 
done this, they muſt endeavonr to acquire the movement 
on the outſide of the ſkates ; which is nothing more than 
throwingthemſelvesupon the outeredge of the ſkate, and 
making the balance of their body tend towards that 
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fide, which wilt neceſſarily enable them to form a ſe- 
mieirch In this, much alſiſtance may be derived from 
lacing a bag of leag-ſhot in the pocket next to the 
Foot employed in making the outſide ſtroke, which will 
produce an artificial poiſe of the body, which after- 
wards will become natural by practice. 
mencement of the outſide ſtroke, the knee of the em- 
ployed limb ſhould be a little bended, and gradually 
brought to a rectilineal polition when the ſtroke is com- 
pleted. When the practitioner becomes expert in form- 
ing the ſemicircle with both feet, he is then to join 
them together, and proceed progreſſively and alternate- 
ly with both feet, which will carry him forward with 
a graceful movement, Care ſhould be taken to uſe 


very little. muſcular exertion, for the impelling mo- 


tion ſhould proceed from the mechanical impulſe of 
the body-thrown into ſuch a poſition as to. regulate the 
ſtroke, At taking the outſide ſtroke, the body ought 
to be thrown forward eaſily, the unimployed limb kept 
in a direct line with the body, and the face and eyes 
directly looking forward: the unemployed foot ought 
to be ſtretched towards the ice, with the toes in a di- 
rect line with the leg. In the time of making the curve, 
the body mult be gradually, and almoſt imperceptibly, 
raiſed, and the unemployed limb brought in the ſame 
manner forward; fo that, at finiſhing the curve, the bo- 
dy will bend a ſmall degree backward, and the unem- 
ployed foot will be about two inches before the other, 
ready to embrace the ice and form a correſpondent 
curve. The muſcular movement of the whole body 
muſt correſpond with the movement of the ſkate, and 
ſhould be regulated ſo as to be almoſt imperceptible to 
the ſpectators, Particular attention ſhould be paid in 
carrying round the head and eyes with a regular and 
imperceptible motion ; for nothing ſo much diminiſhes 
the grace and elegance of ſkating as ſudden jerks and 
exertions, which are too frequently uſed by the ge- 
nerality of ſkaters. The management of the arms like- 
wiſe deſerves attention. There is no mode of diſpoſing 
of them more graceſully in ſkating outſide, than folding 
the hands into each other, or uſing a muff. 

There are various feats of activity and manceuvres 
uſed. upon ſkates ; but they are fo various that we can- 
not pretend to detail them. Moving on the outſide is 
the primary object for a ſkater to attain z and when he 
hecomes an adept in that, he will eaſily acquire a fa- 
cility in executing other branches of the art. There 
are few exerciſes but will afford him hints of elegant 
and graceful attitudes. For example, nothing can be 
more beautiful than the attitude of drawing the bow 
and arrow whilſt the ſkater is making a large circle on 
the outſide: the manual exerciſe and military ſalutes 
have likewiſe a pretty effect when uſed by an expert 
ſkater, 

SKELETON, in anatomy, the dried bones of any 
animal joined together by wires, or by the natural liga- 
ment dried, in ſuch a manner as to ſhow their poſition 
when the creature was alive. 

We have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an ac- 
count of a human ſkeleton, all the bones of which were 
ſo united, as to make but one articulation from the 
back to the os ſacrum, and downwards a little way. 
On ſawing ſome of them, where they were unnaturally 
joined, they were fcund not to cohere throughout their 
whole ſubſtance, but oply about a fixth of an inch deep 
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all round. The figure of the trunk was crooked, de 
ipine making the convex, and the inſide of the verte- 
brz the concave part of the ſegment. The whole had 
been found in a charnel houſe, and was ct the ſize of a 
foll grown perſon, 

SKIDS, or SKEEDs, in ſea- language, are long com- 
paſling pieces of timber, notched below ſo as to fit 
cloſely upon the wales, extending from the main-wale 
to the top of the fide, and retained in this poſition by 
They are intended for preſerving 
the planks of the fide, when any heavy body is hoiſted 
or lowered, 

SKIE (Iſſe of). See Sxr. | 

SKIFF, a ſmall boat reſembling a yawl, uſually em- 
ployed for paſling rivers. 

SKIMMER, BLacx. See Surarbiili, 

SKIMMIA, in botany : A genus of the monmgynio 
order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4oth order, 
Per ſonatæ. The calyx is quadripartite; the corolla 
conliſts of four concave petals ; and the berry contains 
four ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies, viz. the Japo- 
Nied. 

SKIN, in anatomy, the general covering of the body 
of any animal. See Axaron, no 74. 

SKIN, in commerce, is particularly uſed for the mem- 


brane ſtripped off the animal to be prepared by the tan- , 


ner, {kinner, parchment-maker, &c. and converted into 
leather, &c. See TanxinG. 

SKINNER (Stephen), an Engliſh antiquarian, born 
in 1622. He travelled, and ſtudied in ſeveral foreign 
univerſities during the civil wars; and in 1654, return- 
ed and ſettled at Lincoln, where he practiſed phytfic 
with ſucceſs until the year 1667, when he died of a 
malignant fever. His works were collected in folio in 
1671, by Mr Henſhaw, under the title of Ztymologicon 
Lingue Anglicanæ, &c. 

SKIPPER, or Savuxzr, a ſpecies of Esox, which fee. 

_ SKIRMISH, in war, a flight engagement between 
ſmall parties, without any regular order; and is there- 
fore eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a battle, which is a general 
engagement between two armies continued for ſome 
time. 

SKULL, in anatomy, the bony caſe in which the 
brain is incloſed. See AxaTonr, n' 11. &c. 

SxULt-Cap. See SCUTELLARIA., 

SK, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere. For 
the reaſon of its blue colour and concave figure ſee 
OeTics. 

SKY, one of the preateſt of the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland, fo called from Shanarh, which in the Erſe 
diale& ſignifies winged, becauſe the two promontories of 
Valerneſs and Troterniſh, by which it is bounded on 
the north-welt and north-eaſt, are ſuppoſed to reſemble 
wings. The iſland lies between the ſhire of Roſs and 
the weſtern part of Lewis. According to the computa- 
tion of Mr Pennant, Dr Johnſon, and Dr Campbell, it is 
60 miles in length, and nearly the ſame in width where 
broadeſt ; according to others it is 50 miles in length, 
and in ſome places 30 broad. The ifland of Sky is di- 
vided between two proprietors ; the ſouthern part be- 
longs to the land of Macleod, ſaid to be lineally de- 
ſcended from Leod fon to the black prince cf Man : 
the northern diſtrict, or barony of Troterniſh, is the 
property of Lord Macdonald, whoſe anceſter was Do 

nald, 


Sky. 


Statiſtical 
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nald, king, or lord of the Ifles, and chief of the nume- 


rous clan of Macdonalds, who are counted the moſt 
warlike of all the Highlanders. Sky is part of the 
ſhire of Inverneſs, and formerly belonged to the dioceſe 
of the Ifles: on the ſouth it is parted from the 
main land by a channel three leagues in breadth ; tho? 
at the ferry of Glenelly, it is ſo narrow that a man may 
be heard calling for the boat from one ſide to the other, 
Sky is well provided with a variety of excellent bays 


and harbours. 


The face of the country is roughened with moun- 
tains, ſome of which are ſo high as to be covered with 
ſow on the top at midſummer ; in general, their ſides 
are cloathed with heath and graſs, which afford good 
paſturage for ſheep and black cattle, Between the 
mountains there are ſome ſertile valleys, and the greater 
part of the land towards the ſea - coaſt is plain and 
arable. The iſland is well watered with a great num- 
ber of rivers, above 30 of which afford ſalmon ; and 
ſome of them produce black muſcles-in which pearls 
are bred, particularly the rivers Kilmartin and Ord ; 
Martin was aſſured by the proprietor of the former, 
that a pearl hath been found in it valued at 20 l. Ster- 
ling. Here is alſo a conſiderable number of freſh- 
water lakes well ſtored with trout and eels. The largeſt 
of theſe lakes takes its denomination from St Colum- 
ba, to whom is dedicated a chapel that ſtands upon a 
ſmall iſle in the middle of the lake. Sky likewife at- 
fords ſeveral cataracts, that roar down the rocks with 
great impetuoſity. That the ifland has been formerly 
covered with woods, appears from the large trunks of 
fir and other trees daily dug out of the bogs and peat- 
marſhes in every part of this country. 

From the height of the hills, and proximity of the 


Account of ſea, the air ſeldom continues long of the ſame tempera- 
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ture; ſometimes it is dry, oftener moiſt, and in the lat- 
ter end of winter and beginning of ſpring cold and pier- 
cing ; at an 1 i three days in twelve throughout 
the year ſcarcely free from rain, far leſs from clouds. 
Theſe, attracted by the hills, ſometimes break in uſeful 
and refreſhing thowers ; at other times ſuddenly burſt- 
ing, pour down their contents with tremendous noiſe, 
in impetuous torrents that deluge the plains below, and 
render the ſmalleſt rivulet impaſſable; which, together 
with the ſtormy winds fo common in this country in 
the months of Auguſt and September, frequently blaſt 
the hopes, and diſappoint the expectations, of the huſ- 
bandmar. Snow has been often known to lie on the 
ground from three to ſeven weeks ; and on the higheſt 
hills, even in the middle of ſune, ſome ſpots of it are 
io be ſeen. To this various temperature of the air, 
and uncertainty of weather, the fevers and agues, head- 
achs, rheumatiſms, colds, and dyſenteries, which are the 
prevailing diſtempers, may be aſcribed. That it is far, 
however, from being unwholeſome, is ſufficiently evin- 
ced by experience; for the inhabitants are, in gene- 
ral, as ſtrong and healthy, and arrive at as advanced an 
age, as thoſe who live in milder climates, and under a 
ferener ſky. The gout is ſcarcely known in this iſland. 
The ſoil is generally black, though it likewiſe affords 
clay of different colours; ſuch as white, red, and blue, 
and in ſome places fuller's earth. It is, however, much 
leſs adapted for agriculture than for paſture, and ſel- 
dom, unleſs in very good years, ſupplics itſelf with a ſuf- 
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ficiency of proviſions. Yet, though the ſoil is not ve- 


ry fertile or rich, it might with proper management be . 


made to produce more plentiful crops. But the gene- 
rality of the farmers are ſo prejudiced in favour of old 
cuſtoms, and indeed fo little inclined to induſtry, that 
they will not eaſily be prevailed on to change them 
for better; eſpecially if the alteration or amendment 
propoſed be attended with expence. Therefore, with 
reſpect to improvements in agriculture, they are ſtill 
mug} in the ſame ſtate as they were 20 or 30 years 
ag), Plonghs, on a new and improved model, that in 
ccmpariſon to the advantages derived from them might 
be had at a moderate expence, have lately been intro- 
duced into ſeveral diſtricts around, where their good ef- 
fects are manifeſt, in improving the crops and diminiſh- 
ing the labour of man and beaſt ; but the laird of Raa- 
ſay and one other gentleman are the only perſons in 
Portree that have uſed them. The caſtroim, 2 crooked 
kind of ſpade, is almoſt the only inftrament for labouring 
the ground uſed among the ordinary claſs of tenants. 
The average crops of corn are 8000 bolls. 

When Mr Knox viſited this iſland in 1786, the 

number of inhabitants amounted to 15.000 : but ſome 
entlemen who reſided there affirmed there were 16,000. 
tis divided into eight pariſhes, in each of which there 
is a ſchool, beſides three charity-ſchools in different 
places, 

The minerals found here are lead and iron ore, 
vrhich, however, have never been wrought to any ad- 
vantage. Near the village of Sartle, the natives find 
black and white marcaſites, and variegated pebbles. 
The Appleſglen, in the neighbourhood of Loch-fallart, 
produces beautiful agates of different ſizes and colours: 
ſtones of a purple hue are, after great rains, found in the 
rivulets ; cryſtal, of different colours and forms, abounds 
in ſeveral parts of the iſland, as well as black and white 
marble, free- ſtone, lime-ſtone, and tale: ſmall red and 
white coral is found on the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts 
in great abundance. The ſuel conſiſts chiefly of peat 
and turf, which are impregnated with iron ore and 
ops wing, and coal has been diſcovered in ſeveral di- 

ris, 

The wild birds of all forts moſt common in the coun- 
try are, ſolan geeſe, gulls, cormorants, cranes, wild 
geeſe, and wild ducks; eagles, crows, ravens, rooks, cuc- 
Koos, rails, woodcocks, moor-fowl, partridges, plover, 
wild pigeons, and blackbirds, owls, hawks, ſnipes, and 
a variety of ſmall birds. In mild ſeaſons, the cuckoo 
and rail appear in the latter end of April ; the former 
diſappears always before the end of June ; the latter 
ſometimes not till September, The woodcock comes 
in October, and frequently remains till March. The 
tame ſorts of fow] are geeſe, ducks, turkeys, cocks, pul- 
lets, and tame pigeons. » 

The black cattle are here expoſed to all the rigours 
of the ſevere winter, without any other provender than 
the tops of the heath and the alga marina ; ſo that they 
appear like mere ſkeletons in the ſpring ; though, as 
the graſs grows up, they ſoon become plump and juicy, 
the beef being ſweet, tender, and ſinely interlarded, — 
The amphibious animals are ſeals and otters. Among 
the reptiles they reckon vipers, aſps, weaſels, frogs, toads, 
and three different kinds of ferpents ; the firſt ſpotted 
black and white, and very poiſonous ; the ſecond yel- 
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jour, theifmalleſt and leaſt poiſonous. All the forts are known by the term Dun; ſuch as 
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Whales and cairbans, or ſun-fiſh, come in ſometimes 
to the ſounds after their prey, but are rarely purſued 
with any ſacceſs. The fiſhes commonly caught on the 
coaſt are herrings, ling, cod, ſcate; haddock, mackerel, 
lythe; ſye, and dog E. The average price of ling at 
home is L. 18; 13 8. per ton; when fold, one by one, if 
freſh; the price is from 3 d. to 5g; d.; if cured, from 5 d. 
to 7d. The barrel of herrings ſeldom ſells under 19s. 
which is owing to the great difficulty of procuring ſalt, 
even ſometimes at any price ; and the ſame cauſe pre- 
vents many from taking more than are ſufficient for 

their own uſe. | | | 
The kyle of Scalpe teems with oyſters, inſuch a man- 

ner, that after ſome ſpring-tides, 20 horſe-loads of 
them are left upon the ſands. ' Near the village of Bern- 
ſtill, the beach yields muſcles fufficient to maintain 60 
perſons per day; this providential ſupply helps to ſup- 
port many- poor families in times of ſcarcity. 

The people are ſtrong, robuſt, healthy, and prolific. 
They generally. profeſs the Proteſtant religion ; are ho- 
neſt, brave, innocent, and hoſpitable, . They ſpeak the 
language, wear the habit, and obſerve the cuſtoms that 
are common to all the Hebrides. 'The meconium in 
new-born infants is purged away with freſh butter : the 
children are bathed every morning and evening in wa- 
ter, and grow up ſo ſtrong, that a child of 10 months 
is able to walk alone + they never wear ſhoes or ſtock- 
ings before the ar. of eight or ten, and night-caps are 
hardly known; tney keep their feet always wet; they 
lie on beds of ſtraw or heath, which laſt is an excellent 
reſtorative: they are quick of apprehenſion, ingenious, 
and very much addicted to muſic and poetry. They 
eat heartily of fiſh ; but ſeldom regale themſelves with 
fleſh-meat : their ordinary food conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, 
milk, potatoes, colewort, brochan, and a diſh called 
oon, Which indeed is no other than the froth of boiled 
milk or whey raiſed with a ſtick like that uſed in ma- 

ing chocolate. 


ſort of coarſe woollen cloth called c/2a, or cag- | 


does, the manufacture of their wives, made into ſhort 
jackets and trouſers, is the common dreſs of the men. 
The philibeg is rarely worn, except in ſummer and on 
Sundays; on which days, and ſome other occaſions, thoſe 
in better circumſtances appear in tartans, a bonnet, and 
ſhort hoſe, and ſome in a hat, ſhort coat, waiſtcoat, 
and breeches, of Scotch or Engliſh manufacture. The 
women are in general very cleanly, and fo exceſſively 
Fond of dreſs, that many maid-ſervants are often known 
to lay out their whole wages that way. 

There are two fairs held annually at Portree, to 
which almoſt every part of Sky ſends cattle. The firſt 
is held in the end of May, and the ſecond in the end of 
July: The fair commonly continues from Wedneſday 
till the Saturday following. The commodities which 
are ſold in theſe are horſes, cows, ſheep, goats, hides, 
Hutter, cheeſe, fifth, and woo]. The cattle fold in theſe 
fairs ſwim over to the main land through a mile or half 
a mile of ſea, Thouſands of theſe are yearly exported, 
at from L. 2 to L. 3 each. Many of them are driven to 
England, where they are fatted for the market, and 
counted delicious eating. 

In Sky appear many ruins of Daniſh forts, wwtch- 
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* Dun-Derig, Dun-Skerinels, Dun-Da- 
vid, Kc. 1438 

Sxr-Colour. To give this colour to glaſs, ſet in the 
furnace a pot of pure metal of fritt from rochetta or ba- 
rilla, but the rochetta fritt does beſt; as ſoon as the 
metal is well purified, take for a pot of twenty pounds 


of metal ſix ounces of braſs calcined by itſelf; put it by 


degrees at two or three times into the metal, ſtirring 
and mixing it well every time, and diligently ſkimming 
the metal with a ladle: at the end of two hours the 
whole will be well mixed, and a proof may be taken ; 
if the colour be found right, let the whole ſtand 24 
hours longer in the furnace, and it will then be fit to 
work, and will prove of a moſt beautiful ſky colour. 
SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off 
from the ſides of a timber. tree. The word is alſo uſed 
for a flat piece of marble. 8 
Stan - Line, in ſea-language, a ſmall cord paſſing up 
behind a ſhip's main-ſail or fore-ſail, and being reeved 
through a block attached to the lower part of the yard, 
is thence tranſmitted in two branches to the foot of the 
fail, to which it is faſtened. It is uſed to truſs up the 
fail as occaſion requires, and more particularly for the 
convenience of the pilot or ſleerſman, that they may 


look forward beneath it as the ſhip advances. 


SLACK-waTER, in ſea-language, denotes the inter- 
val between the flux and reflux of the tide, or between 
the laſt of the ebb and the firſt of the flood, during 
which the current is interrupted, and the water appa- 
rently remains in a ſtate of reſt: 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term uſed by the mĩ- 
ners to expreſs a ſpongy and femivitrified ſubſtance, 
which they uſed to mix with the ores of metals, 
to prevent their fuſion. It is the ſcoria or ſcum 
ſeparated from the ſurface of the former fuſions of me- 
tals. To this they frequently add limeſtone, and ſome- 
times a kind of coarſe iron-ore, in the running of the 

r gold ores. 

SLATE {Stegania), a ſtone of a compact texture 
and laminated ſtructure, ſplitting into fine plates. 

Dr Hill diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies of ſtegania. 1. The 
whitiſh ſteganiam, being a ſoft, friable, ſlaty ſtone, of a 


tolerably fine and cloſe texture, conſiderably heavy, per- 


fectly dull and deſtitute of brightneſs, variegated with 
a pale brown or browniſh yellow. This ſpecies is com- 
mon in many counties of England, lying near the ſur- 
face of the ground. Itis generally very full of perpen- 
dicular as well as horizontal cavities, many of which are 
filled up with a ſpar a little pore and more cryſtalline 
than the reſt; and is commonly uſed for covering houſes. 
2. The red ſteganium is a very fine and elegant ſlate, of 
a ſmooth ſurface, firm and oompact texture, conſider 
ably heavy, ard of a very beautiful pale purple, glitter- 
ing all over with ſmall gloſly ſpangles : it is compoſed 


of a multitude of very thin plates or flakes, laid cloſely 


and evenly over one another, and cohering pretty firm- 
ly: this is very common in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and is much valued as a ſtrong and beautiful co- 
vering for houſes. 3. The common blue ſteganium is 
very well known as an uſeful and valuable one, of a 
fine ſmooth texture and gloſſy ſurface, moderately hea- 


vy, and of a pale greyiſh I compoſed of a multi- 
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Slate. 
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Slate tude of even plates, laid cloſe upon one another, and that maſter have no right to diſpoſe of him by ſale, or Sha y. 
5 ealily ſplitting at the commiſſures of them : this is alſo in any other way ro make him the property of = third 
very common in the north parts of England, and is uſed perſon ; but the word abe, as uſed among us, always 


in moſt places for the covering of houſes. There are 
other ſpecies of this late, viz. the brownith blue friable 
Reganium, uſually called Coal:flate; the greyiſh black 
friable ſteganium, commonly called Giver ; and the 
greyiſh blue ſparkling ſteganium. 5. The friable, alu- 
minous, black Ceganium, being the Iriſh ſlate of the 
ihops: this is compoſed of a multitude of thin flakes, 
laid very evenly and regularly over one another, and 
ſplits very regularly at the commiſſures of them, Ir is 
common in many parts of Ireland, and is found in ſome 
places in Lugland always lying near the ſurface in very 
thick ſtrata. In medicine it is uſed in hemorrhagies of 
all kinds with ſucceſs, and is taken often as a good me- 
dicine in fevers. 

The ifland of Euſdale, one of the Hebrides on the 
weſt coaſt of Scotland, is entirely compoſed of late. 
"Che ſtratum it 36 feet thick. About two millions and 
a half, at the rate of twenty ſhillings per thouſand, are 
ſold annually to England, 1 the Welt Indies, 


An excellent moral writer has defined it to be © an ob- 
ligation to labour for the benefit of the maſter, without 
the contract or conſent of the ſervant.” But may not he 
be properly called a ſlave who has given up his freedom to 
diſcharge a debt which he could not otherwiſe pay, or 
who has thrown it away at a game of hazard? In ma- 
ny nations, debts have been legally diſcharged in this 
manner; and in ſome ſavage tribes, ſuch is the univerſal 
ardour for gaming, that it is no uncommon thing for a 
man, after having loſt at play all his other property, to 
ſtake, on a ſingle throw of dice, himſelf, his wife, and 
his children 4 a). That perſons who have thus loſt their 
liberty are flaves, will hardly be denied; and ſurely 
the infatuated gameſter is a ſlave by his own contract. 
The debtor, too, it be was aware of the law, and con- 


denores a perſon who may be bought and ſold like a 
bealt in the market (3). In its original ſenſe, indeed. 
it was of the ſame import with noble, illuftrieus but 
vaſt numbers of the people am whom it had that 
ſignification being, in the decline 
ſold by their countrymen to the Venetians, and by them 
diſperſed over all Europe, the word fave came to de- 
note a perſon in the lowelt tate of ſervitude, who was 
conſidered as the abſolute property of his maſter. Sec 
PritoLoOGYy, n“ 220. 

As nothing can be more evident than that all men 
have, by the * of nature, an equal right to life, liber - 
ty, and the produce of their own labour (ſee Riour, 
no 5.), it is not eaſy to conceive what can have firſt 
led one part of them to imagine that they had a right 
to enſlave another, Inequalities of rank are indeed in 
evitable in civil ſociety ; and from them reſults that ſer- 
vithde which is founded in contract, and is of tempo- 
rary duration. (See Mozart Pritosoray, n* 141.) He 


and Norway. who has much property has many things to attend to, 
SLAVE. See SLAVERY. and muſt be diſpoſed to hire perſons to aſſiſt and ſerve 

A : Pry SLAVERY is a word, of which, though generally him ; while thoſe who have little or no property muſt 
fines 7 © underitood, it is not caſy to give a proper definition. be equally willing to be hired for that purpoſe. And 


if the maſter be kind, and the ſer vam faithful, they will 


the Roman empire 


2 
Incqualit;-; 
of rank in. 
evitable. 


both be happier in this connection than they could have 


been out of it, 
ſlave is at the abſolute difpoſal of his maſter in all things, 
and may be transferred without his own conſent from 
one proprietor to another, like an ox or an aſs, happi- 
neſs mult be for ever baniſhed. How then came a traf- 
fic ſo unnatural and unjuſt as that of flaves to be origi- 
nally introduced into the world ? 

The common anſwer to this queſtion is, that it took 
its riſe among ſavages, who, in their frequent wars with 
each other, either maſſaefed their captives in cold blood, 
or condemned them to perpetual ſſavery. In ſupport ot 
this opinion we have heard it obferved, that the Latin 
word ſerous, which fignifies not a hired ſervant, but a 


tracted debts larger than he could reafonably expect to Fave, is derived from ſervare, © to preſerve; and that ſuch 


be able to pay, may juſtly be conſidered as having come 
under an obligation to labour for the benefit of a maſter 
with his own conſent ; for every man is anſwerable for all 
the known conſequences ot his voluntary actions. 

This definition of flavery ſeems to be defective as well 
as inaccurate. A man may be under an obligation to 
labour through lite for the benefit of a maſter, and yet 


2 


men were called ſervz, becauſe they were captives, whoſe 


lives were preſerved on the condition of their becoming 
the property of the victor. 


That ſlavery had its origin from war, we think ex- Origin of 


But from a ſtate of fervitude, where the 


a 


tremely probable (c), nor are we inclined to controvert flavery- 


this etymology of the word /ervus ; but the traffic in 
men prevailed almoſt univerſally long before the Latin 


(a) Aleam (quod mirere) ſobrii inter ſeria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut cum omnia de- 
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fecerunt, extremo ac noviſſimo jactu de libertate et corpore contendant. Victus voluntariam ſervitutem adit ; 
quamvis junior, quamvis robuſtior, alligari ſe ac venire patitur— Tacitus de Mor. Germ. 


The ſavages of North America are equally addicted to gaming with the ancient Germans, and the negroes 


on the Slave Coaſt of Guinea perhaps ſtill more. 


(3) The Roman orator's definition of la very, Parad. V. is as accurate as any that we have ſeen. 


« Yervitus 


eſt obedientia fracti animi et abjecti et arbitrio carentis ſuo ;?? whether the unhappy perſon fell into that Rate 


with or without his own contract or conſent. 


(e) Inthe article Society, the reader will find another account of the origin of flavery, which we think like- 
wiſe pfobable, though we have not transferred it to this place ; as it would, in our opinion, be wrong to give 


to one writer what we know to belong to another. It may be proper, however, to obſerve 
the two articles there is no contradiction, as batbarous wars were certainly one ſource of ſlavery. 


here, that between 


lan 
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ange Roman name was heard of; and there is 
Rs 5 that it began among ſavages. The 
word Jap, in the Old Teſtament, which in our verſion 

is rendered ſervant, ſignifies literally a ſave, either born 

in the family or bought with money, ia contradiſtinc- 
Priorto the tion to p23w, Which denotes a hired fervant : and as Noah 
deluge makes uſe of the word y in the curſe which he de- 
nounces upon Ham and Canaan immediately after the 

deluge, it would appear that ſlavery had its origin be- 

fare that event. It fo, there can be little doubt but 

that it began among thoſe violeat perſons whom our 

Gen. vi. tranſlators have called giants *, though the original 
4 word n literally ſignifies afaulters of others. Thoſe 
wretches ſeem firſt to have ſeized upon women, whom 
they forcibly compelled to miniiter to their pleaſures ; 
and from this kind of violence the progreſs was natural 


to that by which they enſlaved their weaker brethren. 


among the men, obliging them-to labour tor their bene- 

fit, without allowing them fee or reward. 

ma Aſter the deluge the firſt dealer in ſlaves ſeems 

ved his to have - been Nimrod. © He began,” we are told, 

captives. to be a mighty one ia the earth, and was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.“ He could not, however, be 
the-firſt hunter of wild beats ; for that ſpecies of hunt- 
ing muſt have been practiſed. from the beginning; nor 
is it probable that his dexterity in the chaſe, which 

was then the univerſal employment, could have been fo 
far ſuperior to that of all his contemporaries, as to en- 


% — 


title him to the appellation of the“ mighty hunter 


9 
” 


hefore the Lo Hence moſt commentators have 
concluded, that he was a hunter of men; an opinion 
which they think receives ſome couttenance from the 
import of his name, the word Nimrod ſignify ing a re- 
bel. Whatever be in this, there can be little doubt but 
that he became a mighty one by violence; for being 
the ſixth ſon of his father, and apparently much young- 
er than the other five, it 15 * likely that his inheri- 
tance exceeded theirs either th extent or in population. 
He enlarged it, however, by conqueſt; for it appears 
from Scripture, that he invaded the territories of Aſhur 
the ſon of Shem, who had ſettled in Shinar ; and obli. 
ging him to remove into Aſſyria, he ſeized upon Ba- 
pylon, and made it the capital of the firſt kingdom in 
the world. As he had great projects in view, it ſeems 
to be in a high degres probable that he made bond 
ſervants of the captives whom he took in his wars, and 
employed them in building or repairing the metropolis 
of his kingdom; and hence we think is to be dated the 
origin of poſtdeluvian flavery. 
Slavery in That it began thus early can hardly be queſtioned ; 
de days of for we know that it prevailed univerſally in the age of 
braham. Abraham, who was born within ſeventy years after the 
death of Nimrod. That patriarch had three hundred 
and eighteen ſervants or flaves, 5orn in his own houſe, 
and trained to arms, with whom he purſued and con- 
| quered the four kings who had taken captive his bro- 
Cen. Aiv. ther's ſon +. And it appears from the converſation 
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which took place between him and the king of Sodom Slavery. 
after the battle, that both believed the conqueror had — 
a right to conſider his prifoners as part of his ſpoil. 
« Give me (ſays the king) the feht, and take tl e 
goods to thyſelf It is indeed evident from number- 
leſs paſſages of Scripture, that the domeſtics whom our 
tranſlators call ſervants were in thole days univerſally 
conſidered as the raolt valuable part of their maſter's 
property, and claſſed with his locks and herds. Thus 
when the ſacred hiſtorian deſcribes the wealth of Abra- 
ham, he ſays, that * he had ſheep and oxen, and he-afles, 
and men- ſervants, aud maid-ſervants, and ſhe- aſſes, aud 
camels.” And when Abimelech withed to make ſome 
reparation to the patriarch for the unintended injury 
that he had done him, he took theep and oxen, and 
men- ſervants, and women-ſervants, and gave them unto 
Abraham, and reſtored to him Sarah his wife.” The 
riches and power of Iſaac and Jacob are eſtimated in 
the very ſame manner. Of the former it is ſaid, that 
* the man waxed great, and went torward and grew, 
until he became very great: for he had poſſeſſion of 
flocks, and poſſeſſion of herds, and great ſtore of ſer- 
vants, nap of ſlaves ; and the Philiſtines envied him.“ 
The latter, we are told, © increaſed exceedingly, aud 
had much cattle, and maid-ſervants, and men-tervants, 
and camels, and aſſes .“ 

That the practice of buying and ſelling ſervants thus 
early begun among the patriarchs deſcended to theit 
poſterity, is known to every attentive reader of the 14. xxx; 43. 
Bible. It was expreſsly authoriſed by the Jewiſh law, - 
in Which are many directions how ſuch ſervants were to Authoriſed 
be treated. They were to be bought only of the hea- Þy the Me- 
then; for if an Ilraelite grew poor and ſold himſelf ei. ie lw. 
ther to diſcharge a debt, or to procure the means of 
ſubſiſtence, he was to be treated not as a ſlave ay, but 
as a hired ſervant v, and reſtored to freedom at the 
year of Jubilee. Both thy bond-men and thy bond- 
maids (fays Moſes) ſhall be of the heathen that are 
round about you : of them ſhall ye buy bond-men and 
bond maids. And ye ſhall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a poſ- 
ſeſſion; they ſhall be your bond-men for ever ||.” Un- | Lev. Av 
limited as the power thus given to the Hebrews over 39 40, 44. 
their bond-ſervants of heathen extraction appears to“ 
have been, they were ſtrictly prohibited from acquiring 
ſuch property by any other means than fair purchaſe : 

« he that /fealeth a man and ſelleth him,” ſaid their 
great lawgiver, „ ſhall ſurely be put to death 9. $ Lev. xxl. 

Whilſt ſlavery, in a mild form, was permit: among 16. 
the people of God, a much worſe kind of it prevailed 5 
among the heathen nations of antiquity. With other * 
abominable cuſtoms, the traſſic in men quickly ſpread ie 
from Chaldea into Egypt, Arabia, and over all the world. 
ealt, and by degrees found its way into every known 
regicn under heaven (p). 

Of this hateful commerce we ſhall not attempt to 
trace the progrels thro? every age and country, but thall- 

; $3 U-'2 content 


Gen. Xii. 
IG. xx. 14 
xxiv. 35. 
xxvi. 13, 
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(v) If credit be due to a late account of China, the people of that vaſt empire have never made merchandiſe 


of men or women. 


The exception however, is ſo ſingular, that we ſhould be glad to ſee it better authenticated ; 


for it is apparent from works of the moſt undoubted credit, that over all the other eaſtern countries with which 
we are acquainted flavery has prevailed from time immemorial, and that ſome of the Indian nations make long 


journeys into Africa for the ſole purpoſe of buying ſlaves, 


Slavery. 
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in order to ſupply their foreign markets, 
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tent eurſelves with taking a tranſient view of it amon 
the Greeks and Romans, and a few other nations, in whoſe 
cuſtoms and manners our readers mult be intereſted. 

One can hardly read a book of the Iliad or Odyſfey, 
withont perceiving that, in the age of Homer, all prifon- 
ers of war were liable to be tieated as ſlaves, and compelt- 
ed, without regard to their rank, ſex, or years, to labour 
for their maſters in offices of the vileſt drudgery. 80 
univerſally was this cruel treatment of captives admitted 
to be the right of the victor, that the poet introduces 
Hector, in the very act of taking a tender and perhaps 
laſt farewell of his wife, when it was ſurely his buſineſs 
to afford her every conſolation in his power, telling her, 
as a thing of courſe which could not be-concealed, that, 
on the conqueſt of Troy, ſhe would be compelled 

To bear the victor's hard commands, or brin | 

The weight of water from Hyperia's ſpring 40 

oþe. 
At that early period, the Phœnicians, and probably the 
Greeks themſelves, had ſuch an eſtabliſhed commerce in 
flaves, that, not ſatisfied with reducing to bondage their 
n of war, they ſcrupled not tv. kidnap in cold 
blood perſons who had never kindled their reſentment, 
In the 14th 
book of the Odyfley, Ulyſſes repreſents. himſelf as ha- 
ving narrowly eſcaped a ſnare of this kind laid for him 
by a falſe Phoenician, who had doomed the hero to Li- 


byan ſlavery ;- and as the whole narrative, in which this 


circumſtance is told, is an artful fiction, intended to 
bave the appearance of truth to an Ithacan peaſant, the 
practice of kindnapping ſlaves could not then have ap- 
peared incredible to any inhabitant of that iſland, 

Such were the manners of the Greeks in the heroic 
age; nor were they much improved in this reſpect at 
periods of greater reſinement. Philip of Macedon ha- 
ving conquered the Thebans, not only ſold his captives, 
but even took money for premitting the dead to be bu- 
vied *; and Alexander, who had more generoſity than 
Philip, afterwards razed the eity of Thebes, and ſold 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, for ſlavesF. 
This cruel treatment of a brave people may indeed be 
ſappoſed to have proceeded, in the firſt inſtance, from 
the zvarice of the conqueror ; and in the ſecond, from the 
momentary reſentment of a man who was ſavageandgene- 
rous by turns, and who had no command of his paſſions. 
We ſhall not poſitively aſſign it to other cauſes; but 
from the manner in which the Spartans behaved to their 
flaves, there is little reaſon to imagine that had they re- 
ceived from the Thebans the ſame provocation with A- 
lexander, they would- have treated their captives with 
greater. lenity. At Sparta (ſays a humane and ele- 
gant writer). ſlaves were treated with a degree of ri- 
gour that is hardly conceivable ;. although to them, as 
their huſbandmen and artificers, their proud and idle 
makers were indebted for all the ngceſfaries of life, The. 
Lacedemonian youth, trained up in the practice of de- 
ceiving and butchering thoſe paor men, were from time 


ww 
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to time let looſe upon them in order to ſhow their pro- Slavery. 
ficiency in ſtratagem and maſſacre. And once, without 
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any provocation, and merely for their own amuſement, 
we are told that they murdered three thouſand in one 
night, not only with the-connivance of law, but by its a- 
vowed permiſſion. Such, ia promoting the happineſs 
of one part of ſociety and the virtue of another, ate the 
effects of ſhyery.”” | 

It has been ſaid, that in Athens and Rome flaves 
were better treated than in Sparta: but in the former 
city their treatment cannot have been nor their 
lives comfortable, where the Athenians reliſhed that 
tragedy of Euripides in which Hecuba, the wife of- 
Priam, is introduced as lamenting that ſhe was chained' 
like a dog at Agamemnon's 
in which ſlaves were held in Rome, we may form a to- 
lerable notion from the well known fact, that one of 
thoſe unhappy beings was often chained at the gate of 
a great man's honſe, to give admittance to the gueſts 


invited to a-fealt*, In the early periods of the commoa- » Kamei 
wealth it was cuſtomary, in certain ſacred ſhews exhi- Sketches. 


bited on ſolemn occaſions, to drag through the circus 
a ſlave, who had been ſcourged to death holding in his 


hand a fork in the form of a gibbet f. But we need , . 


not multiply proofs of the cruelty of the Romans to 5 
their flaves. If the inhuman combats of the gladiators cap. 26. 


(ſee GraviaToRs) admit of any apolegy on account 
of the martial ſpirit with which they were thought to 
inſpire the ſpectators, the conduct of Vedius Pollio 
mult have proceeded from the moſt wanton and brutal 
cruelty. This man, who flouriſhed not in the earlieſt. 
periods of the republic, when the Romans were little 
better than a ſavage banditti, but in the poliſhed age 
of Auguſtus, frequently threw ſuch ſlaves as. gave him 
the ſlighteſt offence into his ſiſh- ponds to fatten his lam- 
preys ; and yet he was ſuffered to die in peace! The 
emperor, indeed, upon coming to the knowledge of his 
cruelty, ordered his lampreys to be deſtroyed, and his 
ponds to be filled up; but we do not recollect that any 
other puniſhment was inflicted on the ſavage maſter. 
THI the reign of the ſame emperor the depoſitions of 
ſlaves were never admitted in the courts of judicature ; 
and-then they were received only when perſons were ac- 
cuſed of treaſonable practices. 

The origin of ſlavery in Rome was the ſame as in 
every other country. Priſoners of war were of courſe 


dictator Camillus, one of the moſt accompliſhed gene- 
rals of the republic, ſold his Hetrurian captives to pay 
the Roman ladies for the jewels which they had pre- 
ſented to Apollo. Fabius, whoſe cautious conduct ſa- 
ved his country when Hannibal was viRorious in Italy, 
having ſubdued 'Tarentym, reduced zo, ooo of the citi- 
zens to ſlavery, and ſold them to the higheſt bidder. Co- 


riolanus, when driven from Rome, and fighting for the: 


Volſci, ſcrupled not to make ſlaves of his own country- 
men; and Julius Cæſar, among whoſe faults wanton. 


cruelty. 
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(*) In thoſe early times drawing water was the office of the meaneſt ſlaves. This appears from Joſhua's curſe - 
upon the Gibeonites who had deceived. him.“ Now therefore ye are curſed, and there thall none of you be freed 


from being bond-men, and hewers of wood, and drawers of water, for the houſe of my God.“ 
bondage Homer makes Hector ſay, that Andromache would 


are © „ i hu - ib vi. 


To this ſtate of- 
neceſſarily be brought upon the deſtruction of Troy. 


— 
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reduced to that ſtate, as if they had been criminals. The Mlavery. 
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Slavery. cruelty; has never been reckoned, fold at one time fiſty- 
Aue thouſand captives for ſlaves. Nor did the ſlaves 
in Rome conſiſt only of foreigners taken in war. By 
one of the laws of the twelve tables, creditors were em- 
wered to ſeize their inſolvent debtors, and keep them 
Fa their houſes till, by their ſervices or labour, they had 
[diſcharged the ſum they owed : and in the pus 

of the commonwealth they were authoriſed to fell ſuc 
debtors, and even to put them to death (Fr). The chil- 
dren of ſlaves were the property not of the common- 
wealth, or of their own parents, but of their maſters ; 
and thus was flavery perpetuated in the families 
of ſuch unhappy men as fell into that ſtate, whether 
through the chance of war or the cruelty of a ſordid cre- 
l ditor (G). The conſequence was, that the number of 
| flaves belonging to the rich Patricians was almoſt incre- 
dible. Caius Cæcilius Ifidorus, who died about ſeven 
years before the Chriſtian era, left to his heirs 4116 
flaves ; and if any one of thoſe wretched creatures made 
an unſucceſsful attempt to regain his liberty, or was 
even ſuſpected of ſuch a deſign, he was marked on the 
forehead with a red hot iron (u). In Sicily, during 
the moſt fAlonriſhing periods of the commonwealth, it 
ſeems to have been cuſtomary for maſters to mark their 
ſlaves in this manner; at leaſt we know that ſuch was 
the practice of Damophilus, who, not ſatisfied with this 
ſecurity, ſhut up his ſlaves every night in cloſe priſons, 
and led them out hke beaſts in the morning to their 


daily labour in the field. Hence aroſe the ſervile war 


in Sicily. 
tn Lake many laws were enaQed by Auguſtus and' 
von. other patriotic emperors to diminiſh the power of cre- 


ditors over their inſolvent debtors ; though the influence 
of the mild ſpirit of Chriſtianity tended mach to meli- 
orate the condition of flaves, even under Pagan maſters, 
and though the emperor Adrian made it capital to kill 


— 
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a ſlave without a juſt reaſon; yet this infamous com- Slavery. 
merce prevailed univerſally in the empire for many ages | 
after the converſion of Conſtantine to the religion of 
Chriſt. It was not iudeed completely aboliſhed even in 
the reign of Juſtinian ; and in many countries which had 
once been provinces of the empire it continued long 
after the empire itſelf had fallen to pieces. 

It has already been obſerved, that among the ancient 
Germans it was not uncommon for an ardeut gameſter ne 
to loſe his perſonal liherty by a throw of the dice. This Germany. 
was indeed a ſtrong proof of ſavage manners; but the 
N condition of ſlaves among thoſe ſavages ſeems to 

ve been much better than among the poliſhed Greeks 
and Romans. In Germany the ſlaves were generally- 
attached to the ſoil, and only employed in tending cat- 
tle, and carrying on the buſineſs of agriculture ; for 
the menial offices of every great man's houſe were per- 
formed by his wife and children. Such ſlaves were ſel- 
dom beaten, or chained, or impriſoned. Sometimes in- 
deed they were killed by their maſters in a fit of ſud- 
den paſſion ; but none were conſidered as materials of 
commerce, except thoſe who had originally been free- 
men, and loſt their freedom by play. Theſe, indeed, 
the ſucceſsful gameſter was very ready to fell, both be- 
cauſe he felt them an uſeleſs burden, and becauſe their 
preſence continually put him in mind of that ſtate to 
— a. throw of the dice might one day reduce him- 
ſelf. | 
Such is the account which Tacitus gives | of flavery ! De Mor. 
among the ancient Germans. The Anglo-Saxons, how- Germ. 24- 
ever, after they were ſettled in Britain ſeem not to- 
have carried on that traffte ſo honourably. By a ſtatute 
of Alfred the Great +; the purthaſe of a men, a horſe, . Wilkins 
or an ox, without a voucher to warrant the ſale, was ee 
ſtrictly forbidden. That law was, doubtleſs, A 


enacted \ Ethel=. 
to prevent the flealing of men and cattle ; but it ſhows 8 5 


us Henry II,. 


—__—— — 
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(r) After a certain number of citations, the law granted to the debtor thirty days of grace to raiſe the ſum 
for which he was accountable. The words of the law are: Axis confeſſi, rebuſque jure judicatis, triginti dies 


juſti ſunto. 


Poſt dein manum.endojacito.—Vincito aut nervo, aut compedibus. “ „When the debt is confeſſed, 


and the trial paſſed, let there be thirty days of forbearance: afterwards lay hands on him; bind him either with 
a cord or fetters.” After rhe thirty. days were expired, if the debtor had not diſcharged the debt, he was led 
to the prætor, who delivered him over to the mercy of his creditors ; theſe bound him and kept him in chains 
for the ſpace of ſixty days. Afterwards, for three market-days ſucceſſively, the debtor was brought to the tri- 
bunal of the prætor; then a public crier-proclaiined in the forum the debt for which the priſoner was detained. 
R often happened, that rich perſons redeemed the priſoner by paying his debts; but if nobody appeared in be- 
Half of the debtor after the third market · day, the creditor had a right to infli the puniſhments appointed by the 
law, « Tertiis nundinis capite pœnas dato aut trans Tiberim peregre venumduito ;” that is, Let him on the. | 
third market-day be puniſhed with death, or ſold beyond the Tiber as a ſlave.” If there were ſeveral creditors, 
they were allowed, in conſequence of this ſevere law, to divide the body of the priſoner into ſeveral parts, and 
ſhare it among them in proportion to the ſum which they demanded. 
6) This is evident from the ſtory of Appius and Virginia. Sce Rows, no 113. 

8 How capricioufly and unjuſtly this infamous mark was impreſſed, we learn from the ſtory of Reſtio. This 
man being proſcribed, and a reward offered for his head by the triumvirs Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
concealed himſelf from the fury of the tyrants in the beſt way that he could. A ſlave whom he had marked with. 
the hot iron having found out the place of his retreat, conducted him to a cave, and there ſupported him for 
ſome time with what he earned by his daily labour. At length a company of ſoldiers coming that way, and. 


approaching the cave, the faithful flave, alarmed at the 


danger his maſter was in, followed them cloſe, and fall- 


ing upon a poor peaſant, killed him in their preſence, and cut off his head, crying out, „I am now revenged on. 
my maſter for the marks with which he has branded me.” The ſoldiers, ee hey infamous marks on his fore- 


head, and not doubting but he had killed Reſtio, ſnatched the head out of his 


and, and returned with it in all 


haſte to the trinmvirs. They were no ſooner gone, than the ſlave conveyed his maſter to the ſea-ſide, where 


they had the good luck to find one of Sextius Pompeius's veſſels, which traoſported them ſafe into. Sicily, 


| 
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Shrety. us that ſo late as the ninth or tenth century a man, 
17 when fairly purchaſed, was, in England, as much the 

In England property of the buyer as the horſe on which he rode, 
aud or the ox which dragged bis plough. 
| country, now ſo nobly tenacious of freedom and the 
rights of man, a ſpecies of ſlavery ſimilar to that which 

prevailed among the ancient Germans ſubſiſted even to 

the end of the ſixteenth century, This appears from a 


commiſſion iſſued by Queen Elizabeth in 1574, for in- 
quiring into the lands and goods of all her hend men and 


bond. ven in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
ſct, and Glouceſter, in order to compound with them for 
their manumiſſion, that they might enjoy their lands 


Free wakg and goods as freemen g. In Scotland there certainly 
bos. exiſted an order of flaver or bond-men, who tilled the 
etch 5, ground, were attached to the ſoil, and with it were 


15 transferable from one proprietor to another, at a period 
Scotland. ſo late as the thirteenth century; but when or how 
thoſe villains, as they were called, obtained their free- 

dom, ſeems to be unknown to every lawyer and antiqua- 

ry of the preſent day. Coalliers and ſalters were, in the 

ſame country, ſlaves till little more than 20 years ago, that 

they were manumitted by an act of the Britiſh legiſla- 

ture, and reſtored to the tights of freemen and citizens. 

Before that period the ſons of coalliers could follow no 

buſineſs, but that of their fathers; nor were they at li- 

berty to ſeek employment in any other mines that thoſe 

to which they were attached by birth, without the con 

{ent of the lord of the manor, who, if he had no uſe 

for their ſervices himſelf, transferred them by a written 

16 deed to ſome neighbouring proprietor. 

Slavery a= That the ſavage nations of Africa were at any period 
mong the of hiſtory exempted from this opprobrium of our nature 
Cm which ſpread over all the reſt of the world, the enligh- 
mv tened reader will not ſuppoſe. It is indeed in that vaſt 
untry that ſlavery has in every age appeared in its ug- 
ieſt form. We have already obſerved, that about the era 
of the Trojan war, a commerce in ſlaves was carried on 
between Phœnicia and Lybia : and the Carthaginians. 
who were a colony of Phcenicians, and revered the cuſ- 
toms, manners, and religion of their parent ſtate, un- 
doubted!y continued the Tyrian traffic in human fleſh 
with the interior tribes of Africa. Of this we might 
reſt aſſured, although we had no other evidence of the 
ſa&t than what reſults from the practice of human ſa- 
crifices ſo prevalent in the republic of Carthage. The 
genuine inſtinéts of nature are often ſubdued. by dire 
ſuperſtition, but they cannot be wholly eradicated ; and 
the rich Carthaginian, when a human victim was 
demanded from him to the gods, would be ready 
do ſupply the place of his own child by the ſon of 
a poor ſtranger, perfidiouſly purchaſed at whatever 
price. That this was, indeed, a very common practice 
among them, we learn from the teſtimony of various 
hikorans “, who affure us, that when Agathocles the 
tyrant of Syracuſe had overthrown their generals Hanno 
and Bomilcar, and threatened. Carthage itſelf with a 
ſiege, the people attributed their misfortunes to the juſt 
anger of Saturn for having been worſhipped, for ſome 
years, by the iacrifices of children meanly born and ſe- 
cretly bought inſtead of thoſe of noble extraction. "Theſe 
ſubſtitutions of one offering for another were conſider- 
ed as a profane deviation from the religion of their fore- 
fathers ; and therefore to expiate the guilt of ſo horrid 
an impiety, a ſacrifice of two hundred children of the 
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firſt rank was an that occaſion. made to the bloody Slavery. 
god. As the Carthaginians were a commercial people. 
we cannot ſuppoſe that they purchaſed flaves only far 
ſacrifices. Thęy undoubtedly condemned many of their 
priſoners of war to the (tate of ſetvitude, and either 
ſold. them. to foreigners, or diſtributed them among 
their ſenators and the leaders of their armies, Hanno 
who endeavoured to uſurp the ſupreme power in Car- 
thage whillt that republic was engaged in war with 
Timoleon in Sicily , armed twenty thouſand of his] juſtin. 
ſlaves in order to carry his nefarious purpoſe into exe- lib. xxi. 
cution; and Hannibal, after his deciſive victory at Can- cap. 6. and 
nz, ſold to the Greeks many of his priſoners whom the Univerſa! 
Roman ſenate refuſed to tedeem g. That illufrious.q' . 
commander was indeed more humane, as well as more, 4 wh 
politic, than the generality of his countrymen. Before Zonaras 
his days it was cultomary with the Carthaginiaus either 
to matfacre-their captives in cold blood, that they might 
never again bear arms againſt them, or to offer chem in 
ſacrifice as a grateſul acknowledgment to the gods by 
whoſe aſſiſtance they believed that they were vanquithed; 
but this was not always dune even by their molt ſuper- 
{titious or moſt unprincipled leaders. Among other rich 
{poils which Agathocles, after his victory already men- 
tioned, found in the camp of Hanno and Bomilcar, 
were twenty thouſand pair of fetters and manacles, 
which thuſe generals had provided tor ſuck o: the Sicilian 
priſoners as they intended to preſerve alive and reduce. 
to a ſtate of flavery. x > 

With the ancient ſtate of the other African nations 16 
we are. but very little acquainted. - The Numidians, And Nu- 
Mauritanians, Getulians, and Garamantes, are indeed. midians. 
mentioned. by the Roman hiſtorians, who give us ample 
details of the battles which they fought in attempting 
to preſerve their national independence; but we have 


cuſtoms in that age when Rome was diſputing with 
Carthage the ſovereignty of the world. All the Atri- 
can ſtates of which we know any thing, were in alliance 
with one or other of thoſe rival republics; and as the 
people of thoſe ſtates appear to hgve been leſs enlighter- 
ed than either the Romans or the Carthaginians, we 
cannot ſuppoſe that they had purer morals, or a greater 
regard for the facred rights of man, than the powerful 
nations by whom they were either protected or oppreſ- 
fed. They would, indeed, inſenſibly adopt their cuſ- 
toms ; and the ready market which Marius ſound for 
the priſoners taken in the town Capſa, although Salluſt 
acknowledges | that the ſale was contrary to the laws | Bell. Jus- 
of war, ſhows that ſlavery was then no ſtrange thing to cap. 91. 
the Numidians. It ſeems indeed to have prevailed 
through all Africa from the very firſt peopling of that 
unexplored country ; and we doubt if in any age of the 
world the unhappy negro was abſolutely ſecure of hs 
perſonal freedom, or even of not being ſold to a foreign 13 
trader. | Slave- trade 
It is the common opinion that the practice of ma- with the 
king ſlaves of the negroes is of a very modern date; that coaſt of 
it owes its origin to the incurſions of the Portugueſe on Guinea 5 
the weſtern coaſt of Africa; and that but for the cun- 2 
ning or cruelty of Europeans, it would not now exiſt, fe, 
and would never have exiſted. But all this is a compli Whita- 
cation of miſtakes, A learned writer has lately proved, ker Re- 
with a force of evidence which admits of no reply *, ien of 


that from the Coaſt of Guinea a great trade in 11 * Gibbon's 
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Slavery- was carried on by the Arabs ſome hundreds of years 


before the Por 
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Even the 
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triendly correſpondence with the Chriſtians of Eu- 
rope, have from time imme morial been ſerved by negro 
laves. The Arab muſt be poor indeed (ſays M. 
Saugnier) not to have at leaſt one negro ſlave. His 
ſole occupation is the care of the herd. They are 
never employed in war, but they have it in their 
power to marry, Their wives, who are captive ne- 
greſſes, do all the domeſtic work, and are roughly 
treated by the Arabian women, and by the Arabs them- 
ſelves. Their children are ſlaves like them, and put to 
all kinds of drudgery.” Surely no man whoſe judge- 
ment is not completely warped by prejudice, will pre- 
tend that thoſe roving tribes of ſavages, ſoremarkable for 
their independent ſpirit and attachment to ancient cuſ- 
toms, learned to enflaye the negroes from the Europe- 
ans. In all probability they have, without interruption, 
continued the practice of ſlavery from the days of their 

eat anceſtor Iſhmael ; and it ſeems evident, that none 
of the European nations had even a wwoolly-headed ne- 
Ero till the year 1100, when the cruſaders fell in with 
a ſmall party of them near the town of Hebron in Ju- 
dea, and were ſo ſtruck with the novelty of their ap- 

arance, that the army burſt into a general fit of 
275 rw ji. Long before the crufades, however, we 
know with certainty that the natives of Guinea bad been 
expoſed to ſale in foreign countries. In 651 the Ma- 
hometan Arabs of Egypt ſo haraſſed the king of Nu- 
bia or Ethiopia, who was a Chriſtian, that he agreed to 
ſend them annually, by way of tribute, a vaſt number of 
Nubian or Ethiopian ſluves into Egypt. Such a tribute 
as this at that time, we are told, was more agreeable to 
the khalif than any other, as the Arabs then made no 
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The very propoſal of ſuch a tribute, and the eſtima- 
tion in which black ſlaves were held in Egypt, thows 
that a commerce in bond-ſervants conld not then be a 
new branch of trade either to the Arabs or the Ethio- 
pians; but the vaſt number which the Ethiopian mo- 
narch was now compelled to furniſh every year, mdu- 
ced him to feed this great drain upon his ſubjects from 
the natives of the neighbouring countries. He ran- 
ged accordingly into all that vaſt blank of geography, up- 
botom of the 
African continent; and even puſhed through it to its 
fartheſt extremities in the weſt. He thus brought the 
blacks of Guinea, for the firſt time, into the ſervice and 
families of the eaſt; and the flaves which he paid in 
tribute to the Arabs, whether derived from the nearer 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia, fetched from the Mediter- 
ranean regions of Africa, or brought from the diſtant 
ſhores of the Atlantic, were all denominated Ethiopians, 
from the country by. which they were conveyed into 
Egypt f. At this time, therefore, according to Mr 
Whitaker, began that kind of traffic in human fleſh 


„Which ſpoils unhappy Guinea of its ſons.” 


There are not many authors from whom, in queſtions 
of antiquity, we differ with greater heſitation ; but, as 
we meet with a female Ethiopian ſlave in the Eunuch of 
Terence, we cannot help ſuſpecting that Guinea was oc- 
caſionally © ſpoiled of its ſons” at a much earlier period. 
At anyrate, fromthe obſervations made bythe European 
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travellers who firit penetrated into that continem St ap- 
pears undeniable that ſlavery muſt have prevailed from 
time immemorial among ſuch of the tribes as had nevei 
carried on any commerce with foreign nations. When 
Hattel firſt viſited the Giagas*, thole people had never 
before ſeen a white man; yet they welcomed him and the 
Engliſh, with whom he had come, to their country, invi- 
ted them to bring their goods on thore, and without heſi- 
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tation loaded the thip with ſlaves. The Giagas were indeed * Modern 


waging war with the kingdom of Benguela; and being 
cannibals, who prefer human fleſh to all others, the 
flaves whom they had ſold to the Engliſh were pro- 
bably priſoners whom they would have killed and eaten 
if they had not found an opportunity of otherwiſe dif. 
poling of them to greater advantage. But as they had 
not been incited by the Europeans to eat their priſoners, 
there can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe that by the Europeans 
they had been firſt induced to ſell them: for we have ſeen 
that this kind of commerce prevailed in Africa among 
people much more poliſhed than the Giagas ſo early as 
in the reign of Jugurtha, 

That it was not introduced among the negroes either 
by the Arabs or by the Portugueſe, appears ſtill more 
evident from the behaviour of the Dahomans at the con- 
queſt of Whidah, and from the manner in which the 
people of Angola at the earlieſt tage of their foreign 
trade procured a ſupply of flaves for the Portuguete 
market. The greater part of the {laves whom the An- 
_ exported from St Paulo de Loanda were brought 

rom interior countries, ſome hundreds of leagues di- 
ſtant, where they could not have been regularly purcha- 
fed had that commerce been till then nnknown in thoſe 
countries. The Dahomans, in the beginning of the 
year 1727, had never ſeen a white man: and when their 
victorious prince and his army, in their rout through 
Whidah, firſt met with ſome Europeans in the town of 
Sabi, they were ſo ſhocked at their complexion and 
their dreſs, that they were afraid to approach them, 
and could not be perſuaded that they were men till 
they heard them ſpeak, and were aſſured by the 
Whidaneſe that theſe were the merchants who purcha- 
ſed all the ſlaves that were ſold in Guinea . Slavery, 
therefore, if it prevailed among the Dahomans before 
that period, could not have been introduced among 


aſſured by Snelgrave, who was then in the army, that 
thoſe people treated their captives with ſuch horrid 
cruelty as was ſhocking to the natives of the ſea-coaſt, 
and leaves no room for doubt but that ſlavery had been 
practiſed among them from the earlieſt ages. A great 
part of their priſoners were ſacrificed to their gods or 
eaten by the ſoldiers ; ard when our author exprefſed 
to a colonel of the guard ſome ſurpriſe that a prince ſo 
enlightened as the ſovereign of Dahomy ſhould ſacri- 
fice ſo many men whom he might have ſold to great 
advantage, he was gravely told, that it had been the 
cuſtom of their nation, from time immemorial, to offer, 
after victory, a certain number of priſoners to the gods; 
and that they ſelected the old men tor victims, becauſe 
they were of leſs value at market, and more dangerous 
from their experience and cunning, than the young 
men. To thoſe perſons who fancy that the wars be- 


tween the African princes are carried on for the ſole 
purpoſe of ſupplying the European ſhips with flaves, it 
may be proper to remark, that one of the kings of Da- 
homy flaughtered at once not only all the captives ta- 

ken 
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Slavery. ken in war, but alſo 127 priſoners of different kinds, 
mat he might have a ſufficiency of ſkulls to adorn the 
walls of his palace; thougs at the very time of that 
maſlacre he lues that there were fix flave-ſhips in the 

road of Whidah from which he could have got for every 

ime flave a price little ſhort of thirty pounds Ster- 


{} Dalzel's lin +. 

"Hiſtory of Theſe ee, and numberleſs others which the reader 
2 . will find detailed in the 13th volume of the Modern 
| — Univerſal Hiſtory, by writers who were at the greateſt 
| rains to procure authentic information; who were nei- 
ther biaſſed by intereſt nor blinded by enthuſiaſm; and 
who appear. to have held the infamous traffic in utter 
abhorrence—prove beyond the poſſibility of doubt, that 
Navery-of the worſt kind mult have prevailed among all 
the negro nations before they were viſited either by the 
Portugueſe or by the Arabs (1). Theſe two nations 
may indeed have been the firſt whodragged the unhap- 
py negro from his native continent, and made his ſlavery 
doubly ſevere, by compelling him to labour, without 
his own conſent, for maſters whom he hardly conſidered 

as human beings. | 
On the beginning of this commerce, or the dreadful 
cruelty with which it has been carried on to the preſent 
day, it is impoſlible to refle& without horror : but there 
is ſome conſolation, however ſmall, in knowing that its 
original authors were not Europeans. The purchaſe of 
Guinea blacks for ſlaves by 1 nations commenced 
ages before the Portugueſe had laid that country open 
to the intercourſe of Europe. Even after they had made 
many incurſions into it, the inhabitants were as regularly 
purchaſed for ſlaves by ſome of the adjoining ſtates as 
21 they are now by the maritime Europeans _ 
The route © The Arabs of Egypt having reduced all the north 
by which of Africa, and carrying with them their love of black 
the Arabs ſervants, would be ſure to open a ready communication 
2 for themſelves to their country. They certainly had 
trade, one ſo early as 15 12, and before the Europeans had 
Whitaker's any for that purpoſe (x). They went from Barbary 
Review, by a route that was ſo much practiſed, as to be denomi- 
P. 185. nated expreſily the way of the camels.” Meetin to- 
gether at the town of Cape Cantin, that of Valadie 
near it, the commercial caravan traverſed the vaſt deſerts, 
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thoſe of Sarra, which.run like the tropic of Cancer over Slavery. 
them in a long line acroſs the country; to a place of — 
great population called Hoden, the Haden or Haden of 
our maps, and a little to the ſouth-weſt of Cape Blanco. 
From Hoden they turned to the left, and puſhed di- 
realy into the interior of the continent, to reach Te- 
gazza, the Tagazel or Tagaza of our maps, and lying 
nearly eaſt of Hoden. Here affuredly they did, as the 
caravan does certainly at this day; and added to the 
other wares upon their camels a quantity of ſalt from 
thoſe mines of rock-ſalt, which are extraordinary enough 
to be noticed as rocks in our maps. This they carried, as 
they {till carry it, to Tanbut, the Tombut of the maps, and 

a town in the heart of the African continent. And from 
this town they turned on the right for the ſea-coaſt 
again, and reached it in the great kingdom of Mele, 
the Melli of our maps, to the ſouth of the Gambia; and 
juſt at the ſpringing as it were of that grand arch 
of ſea which curves ſo. deeply into the body of the 
land, and conſtitutes the extenſive gulph of Guinea. 
At Melli and at Tombut they received a meaſure of 


gold for a meaſure of ſalt. The caravan collects gold 


at 'Tombut to the preſent time; but at Melli they 
purchaſed gold, and alſo filver, in pieces as large as peb- 

bles. And at Hoden they had à great mart for /laves ; 

the blacks being brought thither from the countries ad- 

joining, and bartered away to the traders. Such was 

the Slave Coaſt and the Gold Coaſt of former days. 

The ſtaple commodity of Hoden is only transferred now 

to Whidah ; and diverted from the Arabs of Barbary 24 
to the Chriſtians of Europe,” by whom the negroes are Which is 
carried to the continent of America or to the Sugar now tranſ- 
Iſlands in the Weſt Indies. In theſe countries hep _—_ a 
are all ſold like beaſts in a market; but they experience — * 
very different degrees of ſervitude ſrom the different 
maſters who hold them as property. Such of them as 

are reconciled to the appearance of white men, or have 
been born in the European colonies, feel themſelves 

as happy under a humane maſter as they could be in 
their native continent (x) 3 and we believe that few of 
them in ſuch circumitances have expreſſed a deſire to 
return. 


In the French Weſt India iſlands, before the late re- 


volution 
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The ſame thing appears from the voyages of M. Saugnier, who had an opportunity of converſing with 
MALL, tribes of pes. un who always ſoaks of ſlavery as an eſtabliſhed practice among them; adding, that 


ſuch as are ſold for crimes are put to death by their own countrymen if they fly. from their maſter. 


It appears 


likewiſe in a ſtill more ſtriking light from Dalzel's Hiſtory of Dahomy, where we are told that all the Daho- 


mans, from the loweſt to the higheſt, acknowledge the r 


ight of the ſovereign 
: 


to diſpoſe of their perſons and pro- 


perties at pleaſure; and where we learn, that the ſovereign bimſelf aſſured Mr Abſon the Engliſh governos at 


Whidah, that all his anceftors had from twmac immemor 
not ſell as a flave. 


put to death every priſoner of war whom they could 


carried off from the coaſt of Africa. He landed them 


(x) In the year 1442, Anthony Gonſalez, a r e adventurer, reſtored to their native country ſome 
Y 


Mooriſh priſoners whom he had two years before forcib 


at Rio del Oro, and received from the Moors in exchange ten blacks and a quantity of gold duſt. This tranſac- 
tion proves, that a commerce in black ſervants was then regularly carried on by the Moors and not by the Portu- 
gueſe. So early as the year 1502, the Spaniards began to employ a few negrogh in the mines of Hiſpaniola z 
but in the year following, Ovando, the governor of that iſland, forbade the further importation of them, alleging 
that they taught the Indians all manner of wickedneſs, and tendered them leſs tractable than formerly: and it 
was not till the year 1517 that the ſupply of negroes to the Spaniſh American plantations became an eltabliſhed 
and regular branch of commerce. Edward's Hiftory of the Wil Indies, Book IV. Chap. ii. | 
(rt) “have obſerved many of my ſlaves 7 on board the veſſel with joy, on my aſſurance that they would be 
well treated and happy on the plantation where I was pong to ſend them, When the Banbarans find that they 


are truſted by the whites, they never think of making 
1 


chan 


eir eſcape, choofing to be the ſlaves of European rather 
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Slavery. volution in the mother country, which has produced in 
all its dependencies anarchy and maſſacre, the condition 
Condition of the negro-flaves was better than that of the bond- 
of ſlaves in men among the anciem Germans. Thoſe of them 
the French ho cultivated the plantations were attached to the ſoil, 
wy — 45 and could n-t be drawn off to pay debts, or be fold ſe 
the old go- parately from the eſtate on which they lived. This 
 verument. gave them a laſting property in their huts and little 
s of ground, which they might ſfa'e!y cultivate with- 

out dread of being turned out of poſſeſſion, or transter- 
red contrary to their intereſt and feelings from one pro- 
rietor to another. They were under the protection of 
aw as ſoon as they arrived in the colony. Proper miſ- 
ſionaries were appointed tor the purpoſe of training them 
up to a certain degree of religious knowledge, and am- 
ple funds were allotted for the maintainance of thole ec- 
cleſiaſtics On ill treatment received from his maſter, 
or on being deprived of his allowance of food and rai- 
ment, the ſlave was directed to apply to the king's at- 
torney, who was obliged to proſecute the maſter forth- 
with. That officer was alſo bound to proſecute, if by 
any other means he heard of the abuſe ; the law adding 
as the reaſon, T his we will to be obſerved, to check the 


t Ramſay's abuſe of power in the maſter} g. 


Eſſays on We wiſh it were in our power to ſay, that in the Bri- 
= ang tiſh, Welt India colonies ſlaves are equally protected by 


law as they were in the French iſlands under the old go- 


erſi , h 
CONT vernment, and that the ſame care is taken of their mo- 
ſeck. v. ral and religious improvement. This, however, we are 

24 afraid, cannot be ſaid with truth. In the iſland of Ja- 


„ Bri- maica, before the paſling of the conſolidated flave act, 
— not many years ago, a white man, whether proprietor 
or not, who had killed a negro, or by an act of ſeverity 
been the cauſe of his death, was, for the firſt offence, 
entitled to benefit of clergy, and not liable to capital 
puniſhment till a repetition of the crime. By the pre- 
M*Neil's ſent law, it is enacted, That if any perſon, whether 
Obſcrva= owner or ſuperintendant of ſlaves, ſhall be convicted of 
tions on the having, by any act of paſſion or cruelty, occaſioned the 
7 death of any negro, it ſhall be capital for the fi, of- 
ae fence: and for the greater ſecurity of the property, 
of Jamaica, and as a check on thoſe who may have the puniſhment 
of ſlaves in their power, it is particularly required, that 
every ſurgeon or doctor belonging to each eſtate ſhall 
ſwear to the cauſe of the death of each negro, to the 
beſt of his knowledge and belief; and if any negro 
dies, and is interred by the owner or overſeer, without 
the doctor's having ſeen or been ſent for to ſuch negro, 
in this ciſe, the owner or overſeer cauſing the negro to 
be ſo interred is liable to a proſecution for ſuch con- 

duct.“ 

This law muſt doubtleſs be produgive of good effects; 
but being a colonial act, it cannot have the vigour of 
the Code Noir; nor do we know of any attorney in the 
iſland who is obliged to defend the rights of the negroes, 
or proſecute the maſter whoſe cruelty has by any means 
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come to his knowledge. The juſtices and veſtry of each Slavery, 
pariſh are indeed conſtituted a conn! of protection. for tr 
the expreſs purpoſe of making full enquiry info the bar- 
barities exerciſed n ſlaves, and bringing the authors to 
puniſhment at the public expence ; and by a new flave- 
act f Grenada, the juſtices are required annually to no- 
minate three freeholders to be guardians of the ſlaves, 
who are to take an oath to ſee the law duly executed$. t Edwards's 
Theſe are benevolent regulations; but we doubt if pro- Hiſtory of 
tection can be ſo pron ptly afforded by a council of guar- 323 

8 wg. ndics, 
dians as by an individual attorney who has no other em- ho i. 
ployment. In ſome of the other Britiſh iſlands, we have chap. 5. 
been confidently told that the unfortunate ſons of Afri- 
ca have no protection whatever againſt the tyranny cf a 
ſordid owner, or the caprice of a boyiſh overſeer (): 
though it is added, that the humanity of many maſters 
more than ſupplies the want of laws in every reſpect 
but that of improvement, and that the attachment of 
others has in them a like effect. In ſme caſes good 
ſenſe, a regard for their reputatron, and a well-informed 
conviction of their intereſt, induce men to treat their 
ſlaves with diſcretion and humanity. The faves of 
many a planter poſſeſs advantages beyond what the la- 
bourer even of Britain en oyst;“ yet theſe advantages + Ramſay's 
all depend upon the good will of his maſter ; and in no Eflay. 
part of the Britiſh colonies are the ſlaves attached to the P. 66. and 
ſoil. This ſingle circumſtance, together with the total ?*' 
negle& of their moral and religious culture, makes their 
ſituation much leſs cligible than was that of the French 
ſlaves under the old government; and affords a ſtrikin 
proof of what the humane author whom we haves jo 
quoted well obſerves, that “ thoſe men and nations 
whom liberty hath exalted, and who therefore ought to 
regard it tenderly in others, are conſtantly for reltrain- 
ing its bleſſings within their own little circle, and de- 
light more in augmenting the train of their dependants 
than in adding to the rank of fellow-citizens, or in dif- 
fuling the benefits of freedom among their neigh- 
bours.“ 

Having given this ample detail of the riſe and pro- Th. At 
greſs of {lavery in the world, and ſhown that it has pre- fulneſs of 
vailed in every age, and under all religions, we ſhall now flavery in- 
proceed to enquire whether a practice ſo general be in duired into. 
any inſtance lawful ; and if it be, how it mult be modi- 
fied, in order to be rendered conſiſtent with the rights 
of man and the immutable laws of virtue. 

That in a ſtate of nature one man has a right to 
ſeize upon another, and to compel him by force to la- 
bour for his ſubſiſtence, is a poſition which we believe 
has never been ſeriouſly maintained. But independent 
communities ſtand to each other in the very ſame rela- 
tion that individuals do in a ſtate of nature ; and there- 
fore if in ſuch a ſtate the man of greater bodily ſtrength 
or mental ſagacity would have no right to convert his 
weaker neighbour into perſonal property, neither can 
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than of a 1 who would treat them with the 
Saugnier and Briſſon, p. 332. 335. Engliſh Tranſlation. 
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greateſt cruelty. Voyages to the Coafs of Africa by Meſſrs 


(u) In Barbadoes there is 1aid to be a law for the protection of ſlaves, which is the moſt inſolent trifling with 


juſtice and humanity that the writer of this article has ever ſeen. 


It is enacted, forſooth, "That if any man 


thall, of wantonneſe, or only of loody-mindedneſ;, or cruel intention, wilfully kill a negro or other ſlave, if his own, 


he ſhall pay into the public treaſury fſteen pounds Sterling ! See Dichſon's Letters on Slamery, p. 4. 
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Slavery. 
to carry off by force, or entice by fraud, the ſubjects of 
a weaker and more barbarous community for the pur- 
poſe of reducing them to a ſtate of ſervitude. This 1s 
a truth ſo obvious as to admit neither of proof nor of 
denial. - 

In thus Rating the caſe between two independent na- 
tions, we have in our eye that traffic in ſlaves which is 
carried on between the civilized Europeans and the bar- 
barous Africans : and the utmoſt length which we think 
an apologiſt for that trade can go 1s to contend, that 
we may lawfully purchaſe ſlaves in thoſe countries where 

26 from time immemorial they have been a common branch 
The com- of commerce. But the European right to purchaſe 
mon apolo- cannot be better than the African right to ſell; and 
9 t. we have never yet been informed what gives one Afri- 

can a right to ſell another. Such a right cannot be na- 
tural, for the reaſon which we have elſewhere aſſigned 
(ſee Ricnr) : neither can it be adventitious; for ad- 
ventitious rights are immediately derived from the mu- 
nicipal law, which is the public will of the ſtate. But 
the ſtate has no authority to deprive an innocent man 
of his perſonal freedom, or of the produce of his own 
labour; for it is only to ſecure theſe, by protecting the 
weak from the violence of the ſtrong, that ſtates are 
formed, and individuals united under civil govern- 
ment. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that by patiently ſubmitting 
to governments which authoriſe the traffic in human 
fleth, men virtually give up their perſonal liberty, and 
veſt their governors with a right to ſell them as ſlaves : 
but no man can veſt another with a right which he 
poſſeſſes not himſelf; and we ſhall not hefitate to af- 
firm, that in a ſtate of nature, where all have equal 
rights, no individual can ſubmit himſelf to the abſolute 
diſpoſal of another without being guilty of the greateſt 

No man hay crime. The reaſon is obvious. From the relation in 
a right to which men ſtand to one another as fellow-creatures, and 
tive him- to God as their common Creator, there are duties, in- 
ſelf up to cumbent upon each peculiar to himſelf; in the perform- 
= — ance of which he can be guided only by his own rea- 
— ſon, which was given him for that very purpoſe. But 
* he who renounces his perſonal freedom, and ſubmits un- 
conditionally to the caprice of a maſter, impiouſly at- 
tempts to ſet himſelf free from the obligation of that law 
which is interwoven with his very being, and chooſes a 
director of his conduct different from that which God 
has aſſigned him. A man therefore cannot put him- 
ſelf in a ſtate of unconditional ſervitude ; and what he 
cannot do for himſelf, he ſurely cannot authorize others 
to do for him either by a tacit or by an open conſent. 

Theſe conſiderations have often made us regret that 
writers, for whoſe talents and integrity we have the 
higheſt reſpeR, ſhould, without accurately defining what 
they mean by ſlavery, have peremptorily affirmed, that, 
conſiſtently with the law of nature men may be redu- 

as <cedto that ſtate as a puniſhment for crimes, or to dif- 
What kind Charge debts which they cannot otherwiſe pay. That 
of flavery A criminal, who has forefeited his life to the laws of his 
may be em- country, may have his puniſhment commuted for hard 
pages as 2 labour, till death in the courſe of nature ſhall put a pe- 
* riod to his terreſtrial exiftence, is a truth which we ap- 

| prehend cannot be controverted z but to make ſuch a 
commutation of puniſhments conſiſtent with the laws of 
nature and of nature's God, it appears to us that the 
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the more powerſul and enlightened nation have a right kind and degree of labour muſt be preciſely aſcertained, - Slavery, 
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and the conduct of the eriminal not left to the capricious 
direction of any individual, 


Puniſhments can be juſtly inflicted only for one or 
other of two ends, or for both. They may be calcula- 


ted either to reform the criminal or to be a warning to 
the innocent; and thoſe which moſt effectually anſwer 
both theſe purpoſes are ſurely to be perferred to ſuch 
as anſwer but one of them. For this reaſon we conſi- 
der hard labour as a much fitter puniſhment-for moſt 
crimes than death: but to intitle it to preference, the 
kind and degree of the labour muſt be aſcertained by the 
law; for if theſe circumſtances be omitted, and the ot- 
fender delivered over as a ſlave to the abſolute diſpoſal 
and caprice of a private maſter, the labour to which hc 


is condemned, inſtead of operating to his reformation, 


may be converted into the means of tempting him to 
the commiſſion of new crimes. A young woman, in the 
ſtate of ſervitude, would hardly be able to maintain her 
virtue againſt the ſolicitations of a maſter who ſhould 
promiſe 2 liberty or a remiſſion of toil upon her yield - 
ing to his deſires; and the felon, who had long been 


accuſtomed to a life of vagrancy and idleneſs, would 


not ſtrenuouſly object to the perpetration of any wick- 
edneſs to obtain his freedom, or even a diminution of his 
daily taſk. Indeed ſuch temptations might be thrown in 
his way, as human nature could not reſiſt but by means 
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of much better principles than felons can be ſuppoſed _ 


to poſſeſs, He migl.⁊ be ſcourged into compliance; or 
his labour might be ſo increaſed as to make him for a 
little reſpite eagerly embrace the molt nefarious propo- 
ſal which his maſter could make: for being abſolute 
property, there is no earthly tribunal to which he could 
appeal for juſtice ; and felons do not commonly ſupport 
themſelves under trials by pious meditation on a future 
ſtate. 

By reaſoning in this way, we are far from meaning to 
inſinuate that ſlave-holders in general torture their ſlaves 
into the commiſſion of crimes. God ſorbid ! Many of 
them we know to be religious, humane, and benevalent : 
but they are not infallible ; and ſome of them may be 
inſtigated, ſome of them undoubtedly have been inſti- 
gated, by avarice and other worſe principles, to compel 
creatures, who are ſo abſolutely their dependents, to ex- 
ecute deeds of darkneſs too hazardous for themſelves. 
But the morality or immorality of any action, and the 
moral fitneſs of any ſtate, are to be judged of by their 
natural tendency, if the one were univerſally practiſed 
and the other univerſally prevalent (fee Moxar Part o- 
sor HV, no 156.) : and as the natural tendency of abſo- 
late domeſtic ſlavery among ſuch creatures as men is to 
throw the moſt powerful temptations to vice in ihe 
way both of maſter and ſlave, it muſt be in every in- 


ſtance, even when employed as a puniſhment, inconſiſt- 


ent with the fundamental principles of moral virtue. 


their parents, and may by them be ſold as ſlaves in caſes 
of urgent neceſſity: but if we duly conſider how pro- 
perty is acquired (ſee ProetRTY), and attend to the 


2 
Some writers indeed have maintained, and the civil unden 
law ſeems to ſuppoſe, that children are the property of not the 


property 
of their pa- 


rents. 


natural conſequences of flavery, we ſhall ſoon be con · 
vinced that this opinion is very ill founded. The rights 


of parents reſult from their duties; and it is certainly 
the duty of that man who has been the inſtrument of 
bringing into the world an intellectual and moral being, 

| to 


Slavery. 
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to'do every thing in his power to render the exiſtence 
of that being happy both in the preſent life and in that 
which is to come. If this duty be conſcientiouſly diſ- 
charged, the parent has a maniſeſt right to the grati- 
tade, love, and reaſonable obedience, of his child; but 
he cannot, in conſequence of any duty performed, claim 
a'right to transfer that child as property to the uncon- 
trolled diſpoſal of any private maſter ; for this plain 
reaſon, that the man who is conſidered as the private 
property of another, cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
enjoy happineſs in this world, and is under many temp- 
tations to do what muſt neceſſarily render him miſerable 
in the next. See Moxar PriLosorny, no 138. 

If criminals cannot be lawfully reduced to a ſtate of 
abſolute private ſlavery, much leſs ſurely can it he lawful 
to reduce itſolvent debtors and priſoners of war to that 
ſtate. Many a virtuons man, who has contracted debts 
with the faireſt proſpect of paying them, has been ſud- 
denly rendered infolvent by fire, by ſhipwreck, or by 
the bankruptcy of others with whom he» was neceſſarily 
engaged in the c6urſe of his trade. Such a man can be 
conſidered in no reſpe&t as criminal. He has been in- 
deed unfortunate ; but it would be gr. ſsly unjuſt, as 
well as ſhockingly cruel, to add to his misfortune by re- 
ducing him to a ſtate to which we have juſt ſeen that 
the vileſt felon cannot be reduced without a violation of 
the laws of morality. Fraudulent bankrupts indeed, of 
whom we daily fee many, might with great propriety 
and the ſtricteſt juſtice be compelled to extenuate their 
debts by labouring for the benefit of thoſe whom they 
have injured ; and criminals of other deſcriptions might 
be made to work for the benefit of the public : but in 
both caſes the taſk to be performed ſhould be aſcertain- 
ed by the law, and the perſons of the labourers be pro- 
tected by the Rate. If ſuch can be called ſlaves, their 
ſlavery is undoubtedly conſiſtent with every principle of 
virtue and religion; for they ſuffer nothing but the due 
reward of their deeds. Priloners of war, however, can 
upon no honeſt principle be reduced even to this ſtate of 
mitigated bondage; for they are ſo far from incurring 
guilt by fighting tor their country, that even to their 
enemies their courage and conduct in ſuch a cauſe muſt 
appear worthy of reward. A victorious general has 
certainly a right to prevent the priſoners taken in battle 
from again drawing their ſwords againſt him during the 
continuance of the war ; but there are many ways by 
which this may be done effectually without chaining 


the unfortunate captives to the oar, or ſelling them like 
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cattle to private purchaſers, by whom they may be treat- 
ed with capricious cruelty, and driven to the perpetra- 
tion of the greateſt crimes, 

To theſe concluſions, and the reaſoning on which 
they are built, we are aware it may be objected, that if 
private ſlavery were in every inſtance unlawful and in- 
conſiſtent with the fundamental principles of morality, 
it would not have prevailed among the ancient patri- 
archs, and far leſs bave been authoriſed by the Jewiſh 
law. | 

In reply to this objection, it may be obſerved, that 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, though excellent men, were 
not characters abſolutely perfect; that as their practice 
does nor authoriſe polygamy or inceſt among us, it will 
not authoriſe the reducing ot our fellow-creatures to a 
ſtate of hopeleſs ſervitude; and tbat from the circum- 
ſtances of the age in which they lived, many things 
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were permitted to them, and were indeed harmleſo, 
which are forbidden to us, and would now be perni- 
cious. The character of Abraham appears to have been 
much more perfect than that of his ſon cr grandſon ; 
and was certainly equal, it not ſuperior, to that of ary 
other mere man of whom we read either in profane cr 
even in ſacred hiſtory, We are to remember, however, 
that he was born amidſt idolaters, and was pr. bably an 
idolater himſelf till enlightend by the inſpiration of Je- 
hovah, and called from his kindred and from his ta- 
ther's houſe, Before his converſion, he muſt have had 
much cattle and many ſlaves, which conſtituted the 
riches of that early period; and his caſe would indeed 
have been peculiarly hard, had he been commanded t- 
divelt himſelf of his ſervants, and to depart intoa firang- 
country very thinly inhabited, without people to pro- 
tect his flocks and herds from bealts of prey. Nor 
would his loſs have contributed in any degree to th- 
benefit of his ſlaves, who, as the ranks of men were thei. 
adjuſted, could not long have preſerved their liberty. 
Had they not been torcibly reduced to their former 
ſtate by their idolatrous countrymen, which in all pro- 
bability they would have been, they muſt have ſoon ſub- 
mitted to it, or periſhed by hunger. Let it be remen- 
bered, too, that the bond-ſervants of Abraham, thoug!: 


Slavery. 
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conſtituting the moſt valuable part of his property, were 


not conſidered as a ſpecies of inferior beings, but were 
treated rather as children than as flaves. This is evi- 
dent from his ſpeaking of the ſteward of his houſe as his 
heir, when complaining to God of the want of ſeed. 
Indeed the manner in which this circumſtance is men- 
tioned, ſhows that it was then the general practice to 
conſider domeſtic ſlaves as members of the family; for 
the patriarch does not ſay, © I will leave my ſubſtance 
to this Eliezer of Damaſcus ;”” but his words are, „Be- 
hold to me thou haſt given no ſeed ; and, lo ! one born in 
my houſe is »xy heir 4.“ 


From this mode of expreſſion f Gen. xv. 


we are ſtrongly inclined to think that captives taken 3. 


in war were in that age of ſimplicity incorporated into 
the family or tribe of the conqueror, as they are ſaid to 

be at preſent among the North American Indians, to 

ſupply the place of thoie who had fallen in battle. It 
ſo, flavery was then a very mild thing, unattended with 

the evils which are now in its train, and mult often have 

been highly beneficial to the captive. 


The other part of the objection appears at firſt ſight 2 to 
more formidable; but perhaps a little attention to the the other. 


deſign of the Moſaic economy may enable us to remove 
it even more completely than this. We need not in- 
form our theological readers that one great purpoſe 
for which the poſterity of Abraham were ſeparated 
from the heathen nations around them, was to preſerve 
the knowledge of the true God ina world run head- 
long into idolatry. As idolatry appears to have had 
ſomething in its forms of worthip extremely captivating 
to rude minds, and as the minds ot the Liraelites at the 
era of their departure from Egypt were exceedingly 
rude, every method was taken ty keep their ſeparation 
from their idolatrous neighbours as complete as poſ- 
ſible. With this view they were commanded to ſacri- 
fice the animals which their Egyptian maſters had wor- 
ſhipped as gods, and were taught to conſider hogs and 
ſuch ether creatures as che - heathen offered in ſacrifice, 
when celebrating their myſtical and magic rites, as too 
unclean to be eaten or even to be touched, Of this di- 


3R2 ſtinction 
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+ Lev. xx. 
245 25, 26. 
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ſtinction between clean and unclean beaſts, God him- 
ſelf aflipns the reaſuon: I am the Lord your God 
(ſays he,) who have ſeparated you from other people; 
ye ſhall therefore put difference between clean and un- 
clean beaſts, and between unclean towls and clean $.” 
For the tame reaſon they were prohibited from inter- 
marrying with the beathen, or having any tranſaction 
whatever with them as neighbours; and the ſeven 1do- 
latrous nations of Canaan they were ſtrictly command- 
ed to exterminate. * When the Lord thy God (lays 
Voſes) ſhall deliver them before thee, thou ſhalt imice 
them, and utterly deſtroy them: thou ſhalt make no 
covenant with them, nor ſhow mercy unto them: nei- 


ther ſhalt thou make marriages with them : thy daugh- 


+ Deut. vu. 
3754 


ter thou ſhalt not give unto his ſon, nor his daughter 
malt thou take to thy ſon ; for they will turn ing thy 
ſon from following me, that they may ſerve other 
gods.“ 

Under theſe laws, it is plain that no intercourſe what- 
ever could have place between an Iſraelite and a man 
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of all their laws was enſorced, (See Lutorecr), we Stive. 


cannot help being of opinion that the heathen, who was 


reduced to ſlavery in Judea, might be happier, if he 
pleaſed, than when living as a freeman in his own 
country. But whether this be ſo or not, is à matter 
with which we have no concern, On account of the 
hardneſs of their hearts, and the peculiarity of their 
circumſtances, many things, of which flavery may have 
been one, were permitted to the Jews, which, it pra&i- 
ſed by Chriſtians, would render them highly guilty. 
After treating thus largely of ſlavery in general, we 
need not occupy much of che reader's time with the 
SLAVE-Trape carried on at preſent by the mer- 
chants of Europe with the natives of Africa. 
known that the Potugueſe were the firſt Europeans who 
embarked in this trade, and that their example was ſoon 
followed by the Dutch and the Engliſh. Of the rife and 
progreſs of the Engliſh commerce in ſlaves, the reader 
will find a ſufficient account in other articles of this 


trade 


It is well Slave-tradc, 


workſ. That commerce, though long. cheriſhed by $ See Com- 
the government as a ſource of national and colonial Pany, vol. 


wealth, was from its commencement conſidered by the „ 225 
and Gui- 


of any other nation, unleſs the latter was reduced ro 
fuch a ſtate as that he could neither tempt the former 


nor practiſe himſelf the rites of his idolatrous worſhip. 
But the Iſrealites were not ſeparated from the reſt of 
the world for their own ſakes only: They were intend- 
ed to be the repoſitories of the hvely oracles of God, 
and gradually to ſpread the light or divine truth thro* 
other nations, till the falneſs of time ſhould come, when 
m Chriſt all things were to be gathered together in one. 
To anſwer this end, it was neceſſary that there ſhould 
be ſome intercourſe between them and their Gentile 
neighbours ; but we have leen that ſuch an intercourſe 
could only be that which ſubſiſts between maſters and 
their ſlaves. 

Should this apology for the flavery which was au- 
thoriſed by the Jewiſh law be deemed fanciful, we beg 
leave to ſubmit to the confideration of our readers 
the following account of that matter, to which the 
fame objection will hardly be made. It was morally 
impoſſible that between nations differing ſo widely in 
religion, cuſtoms, and manners, as the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, peaee ſhould for ever reign without interruption 
but when wars broke out, battles would be tought, 
and priſoners would be taken. How were theſe priſoners 
to be difpoſed of? Cartels for exchange were not then 
tnown : it was the duty of the Iſraelites ro prevent 
their captives from taking up arms a ſecond time againſt 
them; they could not eſtabliſh them among themſelves 
either as artificers or as huſbandmen ; for their law en- 
joined them to have no communication with the hea- 
then. There was therefore no other alternative but ei- 
ther to mallacre them in cold blood, or to reduce them 
to the condition of flaves. It would appear, however, 


thinking part of the nation as a traffic inconſiſtent with nen. 


the rights of man, and ſuſpected to be carried on by 
acts of violence. Theſe ſuſpicions have been gradually 
ſpread through the people at large, and confirmed, in 
many inſtances, by evidence incontrovertible. Laws 
have in confequence been enacted to make the negroes 
more comfortable on what is called the middle patkage, 
and to protect them againſt the wanton cruelty of their 
maſters in the Weſt Ladies : but the humanity of the 
nation was rouſed ; and not many years ago a number 
of gentlemen, of the moſt reſpectable characters, find- 
ing that no adequate protection can be afforded to per- 
ſons in a ſlate of hopeleſs ſervitude, formed themſelves 
into a ſociety at London, for the purpoſe of pt ocuring 
a total abolition of the flave-trade. That the motives 
which influence the leading men of this ſociety are of 
the pureſt kind, cannot, we, think, be queſtioned ; for 
their obje is to deliver thoſe who had none to help 
them, and from whom they can expect no other reward 
for their labours of love than the bleſſings of them who 


are ready to periſh. To a cauſe fo truly Chriſtian, Who. 


would not pray tor ſucceſs? or who but mult feel the 
molt pungent regret, it that ſucceſs has been rendered. 
doubtful, or even been delayed, by the im rudence of 
ſome of the agents employed by the ſociety ? This we 
apprehend to have been really the caſe. Language cal- 
culated only to exaſperate the planters cannct ſerve the 
negroes ; and the legiſſature of Great Britain will never 
ſuffer itſelf to be forced into any meaſure by the me- 
naces of individuals, 
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In the year 1793, petitions were preſented to parlia- ,, 5: 
ment for the abolition of this inhuman trafke, which . 
gave a pleaſing picture of the philanthropy of the na- polition ct 
tion; but, unfortunately for the cauſe of freedom, it it. 


that thoſe ſlaves were raiſed to the rank of citizens, or 
at leaſt that their burdens were much lightened, as ſoon 
as they were convinced of the truth of the Moſaic re- 


velation, and received into covenant with God by the 
rite of circumciſion. They were then admitted to 
the celebration of the paſſover; concerning which one 


law was decreed to the ſtranger, and to him that was 


home-born. Indeed, when we conſider who was the 
legiſlator of the Jews ; when we reflect upon the num- 
ber of laws enacted to mitigate flavery among them, 


and call to mind the means by which the due execution. 


was diſcovered that many ofthe names ſubjoined to thoſe 
petitions had been collected by means not the moſt ho- 
nourable. This diſcovery, perhaps, would never have 
been made, had not the inſulting epithets indiſerimi- 
nately heaped upon the flave-holders provoked thoſe 
men to watch with circumſpection over the conduct of 
their opponents. The conſequence was, that ſuſpicions 
of unfair dealing on the part of the petitioners were ex- 


cited 
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Aue cited in the breaſts of many who, though they ardent- ſwallowed vp in the ocean. The cuſtams of the coun- Stave 
dme ly wied welt to the cauſe, choſe not to add their try, as the king of Dahomy aſſured Mr Abſon g, will — 
dames to thoſe of ſchool-boys under age, and of pen - be made as long as black men ſhall continue to poſſeſs g Balzer 
ſants who knew not what they were ſubſcribing. Let their own territories, in their preſent (tate of depravity Hiſtory. 
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the rights of the Africans be maintained with ardour 
and firmneſs ; but never let their advocates ſuppoſe that 
the caufe of humanity requires the fapport of artifice. 
Abſolute ſlavery, in which the actions of one man are 
regulated by the caprice of another, is a ſtate demon- 
ſtrably inconſiſtent with the obvious plan of the moral 
government of the world. It degrades the mental fa- 
culties of the ſlave, and throws, both in his way and 
in his maſter's, temptations to vice almoſt inſurmount- 
able. Let theſe truths be ſet in a proper light by 


thoſe who have doubtleſs ſeen them exemplified ; and 


they will ſurely have their full effect on the minds of a 
generous, and, we truſt, not yet an impious people (x). 
'The trade will be gradually aboliſhed ; pains will be ta- 
ken to cultivate the minds of the Weſt Indian negroes ; 
and the era may be at no great diſtance when ſlavery 
Hall ceaſe through all the Britiſh dominions. 
But what benefit, it will be aſked, would the ne- 
oes of Africa reap from an abolition of the flave 
trade? Should any thing fo wildly incredible happen, 
as that all the nations of Chriſtendom, in one common 
paroxyſm of philanthropy, ſhould abandon this com- 
merce in ſervants, which has been proſecuted in all 
ages, and under all religions; they would only abandon 
it to thoſe who were originally poſſeſſed of it, who ſtill 
penetrate into the country, and who even puſh up to 
Gago at the very head of the ſlave coaſt ; and leave the 
wool-headed natives of it to Mahometan maſters, in 
reference to Chriſtian. Under ſuch maſters they were 
in Judea at the time of the cruſades. Under ſuch, 
as we learn from Meſſrs Saugnier, Briſſon, and others 
they ſtill are in the deſerts of Africa, as well as in the 
iſlands of Johanna t and Madagaſcar: and it is univerſal- 


Reſearches, Iy known that they enſlave one another as a puniſhment 


and ignorance ; and theſe cuſtoms appear to involve 
flavery of the crueleſt kind. But if flavery be in itſelf 
unlawtul, is it a ſufficient excuſe for our continuing the 
traffic that it is carried on by the rude negroes and the 
ſavage Arabs ? Are people, 
to conſider as an interior crder of beings, to furniſh ex- 
amples of conduct to thoſe who boaſt of their advance- 
ments in ſcience, in literature, and in refinement ? Or 
will the benevolent Lord of all things pardon us for 
oppreſſing our helpleſs brethren, merely becauſe they 
are cruelly oppreſſed by others? It is indeed true that 
the natives of Guinea cannot be made really free but 
by introducing among them the bleſſings of religion and 
the arts of civil life; but ſurely they would have fewer 
temptations than at preſent to kidnap one another, or 
to commence uprovoked wars for the purpoſe of making 
captives, were the nations of Europe to abandon the 
commerce in flaves (o). That commerce, we grant, 
would be continued by the Arabs, and perhaps by 
others of the eaſtern nations; but the ſame number of 
people could not be carried off by them alone that is 
now carried off both by them and by the Europeans. 
Were it indeed pcflible to put the flave-trade under 
proper regulations, fo as to prevent all kidnapping and 
unjuſt wars among the Africans, to ſupply the markets; 
and were it like wiſę to enture to the negroes in the Welt 
Indies mild treatment and religious inſtruction; we are 
far from being ſure that while the natives of Guinea con- 
tinue ſo rude, and their neighbours the Arabs ſo ſelfiſhly 
favage, it would be proper to abandon at once to hordes 
of barbarians the whole of this commerce in bond ſerv- 
ants. The trade, which in its preſent form is a reproach 
to Britain, might be made to take a new ſhape, and be- 
come ultimately a bleſſing to thouſands of wretches 


whom we ſometimes affect Of no 


vol. ii. for the moſt whimſical crtrmes. Among them, indeed, who, left in their native country, would have dragged 
Nlavery ſeems to be reduced to a ſyſtem, and to deſcend, out a lite of miferabre ignorance, unknowing the hand 
as it has done in more poliſhed nations, from father to that framed them, unconſcious of the reaſon of which 
$Efay on ſon ; for both Saugnier and Wadſtrom 5 ſpeak of parti- they were made c:pable, and heedleſs of the happi- 
ova e cular families of negroes who are exempted from that neſs laid up for them in ſore 9.“ $6 Ramſay's 
tion. degrading ſtate by the laws of the country. Slavery is, indeed, in every form an evil; but it ſeems Eſſay, 


All this we admit to be true. Moſt certainly the 
negroes would not be exempted from the n\&ries of 
ſervitude, though Europe and the Weſt Indies were 


to be one of thoſe many evils which, having long pre- P. 292, Kc. 
vailed in the world, can be advantageouſly removed on- 
ly by degrees, and as the moral cultivation of the ſla ves 

may 


* * * 


(x) We have not inſiſted upon the impolicy of the ſlave · trade, or endeavoured to prove that its abolition 
would be advantageous to the ſegar-planters ;. for the planters ſurely underitand their own intereſt better than 
thole can do, who, having never been in the Weſt Indies, are obliged to content themſelves with what informa- 
tion they can glean on the ſubje& from a number of violent and contradictory publications. To countenance 

' flavery under any form is undoubtedly immoral. This we know; and therefore upon this ground only have we 
oppoſed the flave-trade, which cannot be continued without preferring intereſt to virtue. 

(o) In a ſpeech which Mr Dalzel ſays the king of Dahomy made to Mr Abſon, when he was informed of 
what had paſſed in England on the ſubje& of the Yave-trade, are theſe remakable words: “ In the name of 
my anceſtors and myſelf, I aver that no Dahoman ever embarked in war merely for the ſake of procuring: 
wherewithal tn purchaſe your commodities,” With all due reſpect for his fable majeſty, we muſt take the li- 
berty to queſtion the truth of this ſolemn averment. That the flave- trade was not the /e cauſe ot the Dahoman 
wars every man will admit, whqydoes not faney that thoſe people have neither paſſions nor appetites, but for the 
commodities of Europe: but the bare affirmation of this bloody deſpot, who boatted of having killed many «+ 
thouſands at the cuffome, will not convince thoſe who have read either Wadſtrom's Effay on Colonization, or 
the evidence reſpecting the flave-trade given at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, © that no Dahoman ever 
embarked in war merely to procure ſlaves to. barter for European commodities. 
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may enable them to ſupport the rank and diſcharge the 
duties of freemen, This is doubtleſs the reaſon why 
it was not expreſsly prohibited by the divine Author of 
our religion, but ſuffercd to vaniſh gradually before the 


w——— mild influence of his Heavenly doctrines. It has va- 
The Al. niſhed before thele doctrines in moſt countries of Eu- 
tion ſhould rope 3 and we. truſt that the time is at hand when our 
be gradual. traffic in human fleſh with the inhabitants of Africa 
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ſhall ceale; and that the period is not very diſtant when 
the ſlaves in the Weſt Indies ſhall be ſo much improved 
in moral and religious knowledge, as that they may be 
ſafely truſted with their own freedom. To ſet them 
free in their preſent ate of ignorance and depravity, is 
one of the wildeſt propoſals that the ardour of innova- 
tion has ever made. Such freedom would be equally 
ruigous to themſelves and to their maſters; and we may 
ſay of it what Cicero ſaid of ſome unſeaſonable indul- 
gences propoſed to be granted to the flaves in Sicily; 
Ouzr cum accidunt, nemo gi, quin intelligat ruere lam 
rempubl cam; fc ubi veniunt, nemo eſt, qui ullam ſpem 
ſalutis reliquam eſe arbitretur. | 
SLAUGHTER. See Man-sLavGHTER, Homi- 
C1DE, MurDER, &c. 8 
SLEDGE, a kind of carriage without wheels, for 
the conveyance of very weighty things, as huge ſtones, 
bells, &c. Tha fledge for carrying criminals, condemn- 
ed for high treaſon, to execution, is called KURDLE. 
The Dutch have a kind of fiedge on which they can 
carry a veſſel of any burden by land. It conſiſts of a 
plank of the length of the keel of a moderate ſhip, 
raiſed a little behind, and hollow in the middle; ſo that 
the ſides go a little aſlope, and are furniſhed with holes 
to receive pins, &c. The relt is quite even. | 
SLEDGE is a large ſmith's hammer, to be-uſed with 
both hands; of this there are two ſorts, the up-hand 
ledge, which is uſed by under workmen, when the 
work is not of the largeſt fort; it is uſed with both the 
hands before, and they ſeldom raiſe it higher than their 


bead. But the other, which is called the about ſledge, 


and which is uſed for battering or drawing out the 
largeſt work, is held by the handle with both hands, 
and ſwung round over their heads, at their arm's end, 
to ſtrike as hard a blow as they can. 

SLEEP, that ſtate of the body in which, though 
the vital functions con inue, the ſenſes are not affected 
by the ordinary impreſſions of external objects. See 
Daraus; and PHys$S10LOGY, n“ 287. 

S.zzep-IWalker, one who walks in his fleep. Many in- 
i:ances might be related of perſons who were addicted 
to this practice; but it will be ſufficient to ſelect one 
remarkable inſtance from a report made to the Phyſical 
Society of Lauſanne, by a committee of gentlemen ap- 
pointed to examine a young man who was accuſtomed 
to walk in his ſleep. | 

«© The diſpoſition to ſleep-walking ſeems, in the opi- 
nion of this committee, to depend on a particular. affec- 
tion of the nerves, which both ſeizes and quits the pa- 
tient during fleep. Under the influence of this affec 
tion, the imagination repreſents to him the objects that 
ſtruck him while awake, with as much force as if they 
really affected his ſenſes; but does not make him per- 
ceive any of thoſe that are actually preſented to his 
icnſes, except in ſo far as they are connected with the 
dreams which engroſs him at the time. If, during this 
itate, the imagination has no determined purpoſe, he 
receives the impreſſion of objects as if he were awake; 
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only, however, when the imagination is excited to bend 


its attention towards them. 


the imagination renews them occaſionally with as much 
force as if they were again acquired by means of the 
ſenſes. Laſtly, theſe academicians ſuppoſe, that the 
impreſſions received during this (tate of the ſenſes diſ- 


appear entirely when the perſon awakes, and do not re- 


turn till the return of the ſame diſpoſition in the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. beat! 

„Their remarks were made on the Sieur Devaud, a 
lad thirteen years and a half old, who lives in the town 
of Vevey, and who is ſubject to that ſingular affection 
or diſeaſe called Somnambuliſin or ſleep-walking. This 
lad poſſeſſes a ſtrong and robuſt conſtitution, but his 
nervous ſyſtem appears to be organiſed with peculiar 
delicacy, and to diſcover marks of the greateſt ſenſibi- 
lity and irritability. His ſenſes of ſmell, taſte, and 
touch, are exquilite z he is ſubject to fits of immoderate 
and involuntary laughter, and he ſometimes likewiſe 
weeps without any apparent cauſe, 

This young man does not walk in his ſleep every 
night; ſeveral weeks ſometimes paſs without any ap- 
pearance of a fit, He is ſubject to the diſeaſe generally 
two nights ſucceſſively, one fit laſting for ſeveral hours. 
The longeſt are from three to four hours, and they 
commonly begin about three or four o'clock in the 
morning. | | | | 

„The fit may be prolonged, by gently paſling the 
finger or a feather over his upper lip, and this ſlight 
irritation likewiſe accelerates it. Haring once fallen 
aſleep upon a ſtaircaſe, his upper lip was thus irritated 
with a feather, when he immediately ran down the ſteps 
with great precipitation, and reſumed all his accuſtomed 
activity. This experiment was repeated ſeveral times. 

« 'The young Devaud thinks he has obſerved, that, 
on the evenings previous to a fit, he is ſenſible of a cer- 
tain heavineſs in his head, but eſpecially of a great 
weight in his eyelids. _ 

« His fleep is at all times unquiet, but particularly 
when the fits are about to ſeize him. During his 
ſleep, motions are obſervable in every part of his body, 
with Og and palpitations ; he utters broken words, 
ſometimes ſits up in his bed, and afterwards lies down 
again, He then begins to pronounce words more di- 
ſinalyp®.e riſes abruptly, and ads as he is inſtigated by 
the dream that then poſſeſſes him. He is ſometimes in 
ſleep ſubje& to continued and involuntary motions. 

« The departure of the fit is always preceded by two 
or three minutes of calm fleep, during which he ſaores, 
He then awakes rubbing his eyes like a perſon who has 
ſlept quietly. | | 

It is dangerous to awaken him during the fit, eſpe- 
cially if it is done ſuddenly ; for then he ſometimes falls 
into convulſions. Having riſen one night with the in- 
tention of going to eat grapes, he left the houſe, paſſed 
through the town, and went to a vineyard where he 
expected good cheer. He was followed by ſeveral per- 
ſons, who kept at ſome diſtance from him, one of whom 
fired a piſtol, the noiſe of which inſtantly awakened 
him, and he fell down without ſenſe. He was carried 
home and brought to himſelf, when he recollected very 
well the having been awakened in the vineyard ; but 
nothing more, except the fright at being found there 
alone, which had made him ſwoon, 

« Aſter the fits he generally feels a degree of _ 

tude: 


The perception obtained walker. 
in this ſtate are very accurate, and, when once received. 


_bleep- 
walker. 


Was an effect of the 8 
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tude : ſometimes, though rarely, of indiſpoſition. At 
the-end of one of thoſe fits, of which the gentlemen of 
the committee were witneſſes, he was affected with vo- 


mitings; but he is always ſoon reſtored. 


_ en he is awaked, he never for the moſt part 


L recollects any of the actions he has been doing during 
| the fit. | 


% The ſubje& of his dreams is circumſcribed in a 


ſmall circle of objects, that relate to the few ideas with 


which. at his age his mind is furniſhed ; ſuch as his leſ- 
ſons, the church, the bells, and eſpecially tales of ghoſts. 
It is ſufficient to ſtrike his imagination the evening be- 
fore a fit with ſome: tale, to direct his ſomnambuliſm 
towards the object of it. There was read to him while 


in this ſituation the tory of a robber; he imagined the 


very next moment that he ſaw robbers in the room. 
However, as he is much diſpoſed to dream that he is 
ſurrounded with them, it cannot be affirmed that this 
It is obſerved, that when 
his ſuppet has been more plentiful than uſual, his dreams 
are more diſmal. | | 
In their report, the gentlemen of the committee 
dwell much on the ſtate ot this young man's ſenſes, on 
the impreſſion made upon them by ſtrange objects, and 
on the uſe they are of to him. 

« A bit of ſtrong ſmelling wood produced in him a 
degree of reſtleſſneſs ; the fingers had the ſame effect, 
whether from their ſmell or their tranſpiration. He 
knew wine in which there was wormwood by the ſmell, 
and ſaid that it was not wine for his table. Metals 
make no impreſſion on him, 

« Having been preſented with a little common wine 
while he was in a ſtate of apathy, and all his motions 
were performed with languor, he drank of it willingly ; 
but the irritation which it occaſioned produced a deal 


of vivacity in all his words, motions, and actions, and 


cauſed him to make involuntary 4 

« Once he was obſerved dre "g himſelf in perfect 
darkneſs. His clothes were on a large cable, mixed 
with thoſe of ſome other perſons; he immediately per- 
ceived this, and complained of it much; at laſt a ſmall 
light was brought, and then he dreſſed himſelf with 
ſufficient preciſion. If he is teaſed or gently pinched, 
he is always ſenſible of it, except he is at the time 
ſtrongly engroſſed with ſome other thing, and wiſhes to 
ſtrike the offender ; however, he never attacks the per- 
fon who has done the ill, but an-ideal being whom his 
imagination preſents to him, and whom he purſuesghro? 
the chamber without running againſt the furnituf Kor 
can the perſons whom he meets in his way divert him 
from his purſuit. 

„% While his imagination was employed on various 


ſubjects, he heard a clock ſtrike, which repeated at eve- 


ry ſtroke the note of the cuckoo, There are cuckoos 
here, ſaid he; and, upon being deſired, he imitated the 
ſong of that bird, immediately. 
When he wiſhes to fee an object, he makes an ef- 
fort to liſt his eyelids; but they are ſo little under his 
command, that he can hardly raiſe them a line or two, 
while he draws up his eyebrows ; the iris at that time 
appears fixed, and his eye dim. When any thing is 
preſented to him, and he is told of it, he always half 
opens his eyes with a degree of difficulty, and then 
ſhuts them after he has taken what was offered to him. 
The report infers from theſe facts, and from many 
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others relative to the different ſenſes, that their functions 
are not ſuſpended as to what the ſleep-walker wiſhes to 
ſee, that is, as to all thoſe perceptions which accord 
with the objects about which his imagination is occu- 
pied ; that he may alſo be diſpoſed to receive thoſe im- 
preſſions, when his imagination has no other object at 
the time; that in order to ſee, he is obliged to open 
his eyes as much as he can, but when the impreſſion is 
once made, it remains; that objects may. ftrike his 
fight without ſtriking his imagination, if it is not inte- 
reited in them; and that he is ſometimes informed of 
the preſence of objects without either ſeeing or touch- 
ing them. 

Having engaged him to write a theme, ſay the 
committee, we ſaw him light a candle, take pen, ink, 
and paper, from the drawer of his table, and begin to 
write, while his maſter dictated. As he was writing, 
we put a thick paper before his eyes, notwithſtanding 
which he continued to write and to form his letters ve- 
ry diſtinctly; ſhowing ſigns, however, that ſomething 
was incommoding him, which apparently proceeded 
from the obſtruction which the paper, being held too 
near his noſe, gave to his reſpiration, | 

« Upon another occaſion, the young ſomnambulilt 
aroſe at five o*clock in the morning, and took the ne- 
ceſſary materals for writing, with bis copy book. He 
meant to have begun at the top of a page ; but finding 
it alrcady written on, he came to the blank part of the 
leaf, and wrote ſome time from the following words, 
Fiunt ignari pigritia-ils deviennent ignorans par la pareſſe ; 
and, what is remarkable, after ſeveral lines be preceived 
he had forgot the s in the word ignorant, and had put 
erroneouſly a double r in pareſſe ; he then gave over 
writing, to add the ; he had forgot, and to eraſe the ſu- 
perfluous r. 

Another time he had made, of his own accord, a 
piece of writing, in order, as he ſaid, to pleaſe his mai- 
ter. It conſiſted of three kinds of writing, text, half 
text, and ſmall writ ; each of them performed with the 
proper pen. He drew, in the corner of the fame pa- 
per, the figure of a hat; he then aſked for a penkniſe 
to take out a blot of ink which he had made between 
two letters, and he eraſed it without injuring them. 
Laitly, he made ſome arithmetical calculations with 
great accuracy. 

“ In order to explain ſome of the facts obſerved by 
the academicians which we have here mentioned, they 
eſtabliſh two general obſervations, which reſult from 
what they have ſaid with reſpe& to the ſenſes and the 
dreams of this {leep-walker. 

% 1. That he is obliged to open his eyes, in order to 
_— objects which he wilhes to ſee ; but the im- 
preſſion once made, although rapidly, is vivid enough 
to ſuperſede the neceſſity of his opening them again, to 
view the fame objects anew ; that is, the fame objects 
are afterwards preſented to his imagination with . as 
much force and preciſion as it he actually ſaw them. 

„ 2, That bis imagination, thus warmed, repreſents 
to him obje&s, and ſuch as he fignres to himſelf, with 
as much vivacity as if he really ſaw them; and, laſtly, 
that all his ſenſes, being ſubordinate to his imagination, 
ſeem concentrated in the object with which it is occu- 
pied, and have at that time no perception of any thing 
but what relates to that object. | 

« 'Theſe two cauſes united ſeem to them ſufficient 

for 
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can write, although he has his eyes ſhut, and an ob- 
ſtacle before them. His paper is imprinted on his ima- 
gination, and every letter which he means to write is 
alſo painted there, at the place in which it ought to 
ſtand on the paper, and without being confounded with 
the other letters ; now it is clear that his hand, which 
is obedient to the will of his imagination, will trace 
them on the real paper, in the ſame order in which they 
are repreſented on that which is pictured in his head. 
It is thus that he is able to write ſeveral letters, ſeveral 
ſentences, and entire pieces of writing; and what ſeems 
to confirm the idea, that the young Devaud writes ac- 
cording to the paper painted on his imagination is, 
that a certain fleep-walker, who is deſcribed in the 
French Encyclopetdie (article Somnambulifm), having writ- 
ten ſomething on a paper, another piece of paper of the 
fame ſize was ſubſtituted in its ſtead, which he took for 
his own, and made upon this blank paper the corrections 
he meant to have made on the other which had been 
taken away, preciſely in the places where they would 
have been. | | 
« It appears from the recital of another fact, that 
Devaud, intending to write at the top of the firſt leaf 
of a white-paper book, Vevey, . topped a moment 
as if to recolle& the day of the month, left a blank 
ſpace and then proceeded to December 21787 ; after 
which he aſked for an almanac : a little book, ſuch as 
is given to children for a new year's gift, was offered to 
him; he took it, opened it, brought it near his eyes, 
then threw ir down on the table. An almanac which 
he knew was then preſented to him; this was in Ger- 
man, and of a form ſimilar to the alnzanac of Ve: ey: be 
took it, and then ſaid, * What is this they have given 
me ; here, there is your German almanac.” At laſt 
they gave him the almanac of Berne; he took this like- 
wile, and went to examine it at the bottom of an alcove 
that was perfectly dark. He was heard turning over 
the leaves, and ſaving 24, then a moment afterwards 
34. Returning to his place, with the almanac open at 
the month of December, he laid it on the table and 
wrote in the ſpace which he had left blank the 24th. 
This ſcene happened on the 234; but as he imagined 
it to be the 24th, he did not miſtake. The following 
is the explication given of this fact by the authors of 
the report. | | 
« The dates 23d, 24th, and 25th, of the month of 
December, had long occupied the mind of the young 
Devaud. The 23d and 25th were holidays, which he 
expected with the impatience natural to perſons of bis 
age, for the arrival of thoſe moments when their little 
daily labours are to be ſuſpended. The 25th eſpecially 
was the object of his hopes; there was to be an illumi- 
nation in the church, which had been deſcribed to him 
in a manner that quite tranſported him. The 24th 
was a day of labour, which came very diſagreeably be- 
tween the two happy days. It may eaſily be con- 
ceived, how an imagination ſo irritable as that of the 
young Devaud would be ftruck with thoſe pleaſing 
epochs. Accordingly, from the beginning of the month 
he had been perpetually turning over the almanac of 
Vevey. He calculated the days and the hours that 
were to elapſe before the arrival of his wiſhed-fcr ho- 
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lidays; he ſhowed to his friends and acquaintance the 
dates of thoſe days which he expected with ſo much 
impatience z every time he took up the almanac, it was 
only to conſult the month of December. We now ſee 
why that date preſented itſelf - to his mind. He was 
performing a talk, becauſe he imagined: the day to be 


the Monday which had ſo long engroſſed him. It is 


not ſurpriſing, that it ſhould have occurred to his ima- 
gination, and that on opening the almanac in the dark 
he might have thought he ſaw this date which be was 
ſeeking, and that his imagination might have repreſent- 
ed it to him in as lively a manner as if he had actually 
ſeen it, Neither is it ſurpriſing that he ſhould have 
opened the. almanac at the month of December; the 
cuſtom of peruſing this month muſt have made him 
find it in the dark by a mere mechanical operation. 
Man never ſcems to be a machine ſo much as in the 
ſtate of ſomnambuliſm; it is then that habit comes to 
ſupply thoſe of the ſenſes that cannot be ſerviceable, 
and that it makes the perſon ad with as much preciſion 
as if all his ſenſes were in the utmoſt activity. Theſe 
circumitances deſtroy the idea of there being any thing 
miraculous in the behaviour of young Devaud with re- 
ſpeR to the date and the month that he was in queſt of; 
and the reader, who has entered into our explanations, 
will not be ſurpriſed at his knowing the German alma- 
nac; the touch alone was ſufficient to point it out to 
him ; and the proof of this is the ſhortneſs of the time 
that it remained in his hangs. 


„An experiment was made by changing the place | 


of the. ink-itandiſh during the time that Devaud was 
writing. He had a light beſide him, and had certified 
himſelt of the place where his ink-holder was ſtanding 
by means of fight. From that time he continued to 
take ink with preciſion, without being obliged to open 
his eyes again: but the ink-(tandiſh being removed, he 
returned as uſual to the place where he thought it was : 
It muſt be obterved, that the motion of his hand was 
rapid till it reached the height of the ſtandiſh, and then 
he moved it ſlowly, till the pen gently touched the 
table as he was ſeeking for the ink: he then perceived 
that a trick had been put on him, and complained of 
it; he went in ſearch of his ink-ſtandiſh and put it in 
its place. This experſment was ſeveral times repeated, 
and always attended with the ſame circumſtances. Does 
not what we have here itated prove, that the ſtandiſh, 
the paper, the table, &c. are painted on his imagination 
in as lively a manner as if he really ſaw them, as he 
ſought the real ſtandiſh in the place where his imagina- 
tion told him it ought to have been? Does it not prove 
that the ſame lively imagination is the cauſe of the 
molt ſingular actions of this ſleep-walker? And laſtly, 
does it not prove, that a mere glance of his eye is ſuſh- 
cient to make his impreſſions as lively as durable? 

The committee, upon the whole, recommend to 
ſuch as with to repeat the ſame experiments, 1. To 
make their obſervations on different ſleep-walkers. 2. 
To examine often whether they can read books that are 
unknown to them in perfect darkneſs. 3. To obſerve 
whether they can tell the hours on a watch in the dark. 
4. To remeve when they write the ink-ſtandiſh from its 
place, to ſee whether they will return to the ſame place 
in order to take ink. 5. And, laſtly, to take notice 
whether they walk with the ſame confidence in a _— 

| | an 
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and unknown place, ns in one with which they are ac- 
quainteg4 | 

«© They likewiſe recommend to ſuch as would con- 
frm or invalidate the above obſervations, to make all 
their experiments in the dark ; becauſe it has been hi- 
therto ſuppoſed that the eyes of ſleep-walkers are of no 
uſe to them.“ 

SLEEPERS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
thoſe animals which fleep all winter; ſuch as bears, 
marmots, dormice, bats, hedgehogs, ſwallows, &c. 
Theſe do not feed in winter, have no ſenſible evacua- 
tions, breathe little or none at all, and moſt of the 
viſcera ceaſe from their funftions. Some of theſe crea- 
tures ſeem to be dead, and others return to a ſtate like 
that of the ſœtus before birth: in this ſtate they con- 
tinue, till by new heat the fluids are attenuated, the 
animal is reſtored to life, and the functions begin where 
they left of. 

SLEEPERS, in a ſhip, timbers lying before and aft in 
the bottom of the ſhip, as the rungheads do: the lower- 
moſt of them is bolted to the rungheads and the up- 
permoſi to the futtocks and rungs. 

SLEIDAN (John), an excellent German hiſtorian, 
born of obſcure parents, in 1506, at Sleidan, a ſmall 
town on the confines of the duchy of Juliers. After 
ſtudying ſome time in his own country, together with 
his townſman the learned John Sturmius, he went to 
France, and in 1535 entered into the ſervice of the 
cardinal and archbiſhop John du Bellay. He retired 
to Straſburg in 1542, where he acquired the eſteem 
and friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable perſons, parti- 
cularly of James Sturmius ; by whoſe advice and aſſiſt- 
ance he was enabled to write the hiſtory of his own 
time. He was employed in ſome public negociations; 
but the death of his wiſe, in 1555, plunged him into ſo 
deep a melancholy, that he loſt his memory entirely, and 
died the year following. In 1555 came out, in folio, 
De flatu Religionis et Reipublice ſub Carolo Quinto, &c. 
in 25 books; from the year 1517, when Luther began 
td preach, to the year of its. publication; which hiſtory 
was preſently tranſlated into moſt of the languages of 
Europe. Beſides this great work, he wrote, De gua- 
tuor 1 Imperiis, libri tres ; with ſome other hiſto- 
rical and political pieces. 

SLEIGHT of Hax p. See Leczanemain, 

SLEUT-aounpt, the ancient Scots name of the 
blood-hound. The word is from the Saxon /{et, © the 
impreſſion that a deer leaves of its foot in the mire,” 
and bound © a dog” ; ſo they derive their name from 
following the track. See the article B:oop-Hourd. 
SLESWIC K, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
Denmark, and capital of a duchy of the ſame namein 
the province of Gottorp, with a biſhop's ſee, ſecularized 
in 1586. Cloſe to it is the old palace of Gottorp, for- 
merly the ducal reſidence, but at preſent inhabited by 
the Radtholder or governor. This town was once much 
more conſiderable than it is at preſent, having ſuffered 
greatly by the wars of Germany. It is ſeated on the 
gulph of Sley, where there is a good harbour, 60 miles 
north · welt of Lubeck, and 125 ſouth -· weſt of Copenhagen. 
E. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 54. 40. 

 SLeswWick, the duchy of, or South Futland, is about 
100 miles in length and 60 in breadth. It is bounded 
on the north by North Jutland, on the ealt by the Bal. 
tic Sea, on the ſouth by Holſtein, and on the welt by 
Vor. XVII. 
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the ocean. It contains 14 cities, 17 towns, 13 caſtles 
278 pariſhes, 1480 villages, 162 farms, 1 16 . ae 


Slich 
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and 106 gentlemen's feats. It is a pleaſant, fertile, po- — * 


pulous country, and a ſovereign duchy. Formerlyt 
king of Denmark had half of it, and the other a 
ed tothe houſe of Holſtein-Gottorp ; but the former 
having conquered- this duchy, had the poſſeſſion of it 
confirmed to him by the treaty of the north in 1720. 
In 1731, a prince of Bareith-Culmbach was made 
vernor of this duchy, who reſides at Gottorp. 

* f 1 A the ore of any metal, parti- 
eularly of gold, when it has been pound - 
red for farther working. : * 

The manner of preparing the ſlich at Chremnitz in 
Hungary is this; they lay à foundation of wood three 
yards deep, upon this they place the ore, and over this 
there are 24 beams, armed at their bottoms with iron; 
theſe, by a continual motion, beat and grind the ore, 
till it is reduced to powder : during this operation, 
the ore is covered with water, There are four wheels 
uſed to move theſe beams, each wheel moving fix ; and 
the water, as it runs off, carrying ſome of the metalline 
particles with it, is received into ſeveral baſons, one 
placed behind another ; and finally, after having paſſed 
through them all, and depoſited ſome ſediment in each, 
It is let off into a very large pit, almoſt half an acre in 
extent; in which it is ſuffered to ſand ſo long, as to 
depoſit all its ſediment, of whatever kind, and after this 
it is Jet out, This work is carried on day and night, 
and the ore taken away and replaced by more as often 
as occaſion requires. That ore which lies next the 
beams, by which it was pounded, is always the cleaneſt 
or richeſt, 

When the flich is waſhed as much as they can, z 
hundred weight of it uſually contains about an ounce, 
or perhaps but half an ounce of meta], which is not all 
gold; for there is always a mixture of gold and ſilver, 
but the gold is in the largeſt quantity, and uſually is 
two-thirds of the mixture: they then put the ſlich in- 


to a furnace with ſome limeſtone, and flacken, or the 


ſcoria of former meltings, and run them together. The 
firſt melting produces a ſubſtance called Ich; this lech 
they burn with charcoal, to make it lighter, to open its 
body, and render it porous, after which it is called roft 3 
to this roſt they add ſand in ſuch quantity as they find 
neceſſary, and then melt it over again. 

At Chremnitz they have many other ways of redu- 
cing gold out of its ore, but particularly one, in which 
they employ no lead during the whole operation ; 
whereas, in general, lead is always neceſſary, after the 
before mentioned proceſſes. See GoLp. 

SLIDING Rorz, a mathematical inſtrument, ſer- 
ving to work queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, &c. with. 
out the uſe of compaſſes; merely by the ſliding of the 
parts of the inſtrument one by another, the lines and 
diviſions whereof give the anſwers by inſpeRtion. 

This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied 
by various authors, particularly Everard, Coggeſhall, 
Gunter, Hunt, and Partridge ; but the moſt common 
and uſeful are thoſe of Everard and Coggeſhall. 

SLIGO, a county, in the province of Connaught, 
Ireland, 25 miles in length, and as much in breadth ; 
bounded on the eaſt by that of Leitrim, on the weſt 
by the county of Mayo, on the north and north-weſt * 
by the weſtern ocean, and on the ſouth and ſouth- welt 


3 * by 
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Sung by Roſcommon and Mayo. It contains 5970 houſes, ſolved to perſe& himſelf in the different branches of Sloane. 
i 41 pariſhes, 6 baronies, i borough, and ſends 4 mem- phyſic, which was the proſeſſion he had made choice 
— bers to Parliament, two ſor tke county, and two for the of ; and wich this view he repaired to London, where he 
borough of the ſame name, which is the only. market- hoped to receive that aſſiſtance which he could not find 
town 1n the county, and is ſeated on a bay of the ſame in bis own. country. 
name, zo miles weſt of Killalla, and 110 north-eaſt of On his arrival in the 


metropolis, he entered himſelf 


Dublin. W. Long. 8. 26. N. Lat. 54. 13. 

SLING, an inſtrument ſerving for caſting Rones 
with great violence. The inhabitants of the Balearic 
iſlands were famous in antiquity for the dexterons ma- 
nagement of the fling : it is ſaid they uſed three kinds 
of {lings, ſome longer, others ſhorter, which they uſed 
according as their enemies were either nearer or more 
remote. It is added, that the firſt ſerved them for a 
head-band, the ſecond for a girdle, and that the third 
they conſtantly carried in their hand. 

SLINGING is uſed variouſly at ſea ; but. chiefly 

for hoiſting up caſks or other heavy things with 
fings, i. e. contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves 
at either end, with one eye big enough to receive the 
caſk or whatever is to be flung. There are other ſlings, 
which are made longer, and with a ſmall eye at each 
end ; one of which is put over the breech of a piece of 
ordnance, and the other eye comes over the end of an 
iron crow, Which is put into the mouth of the piece, 
to weigh and hoiſe the gun as they pleaſe. There are 
alſo ſlings by which the yards'are bound faſt to the 
croſ>-tree aloſt, and to the head of the maſt, with a 
ſtrong rope or chain, that if the tie ſhould happen to 
break, or to be ſhot to pieces in fight, the yard, never- 
theleſs, may not fall upon the hatches. 
So a Man ouerboard, in order to ſtop a leak in 
a ſhip, is done thus: the man is truſſed up about the 
middle in a piece of canvas, and a rope to keep him 
ſrom finking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in one 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well tarred in 
a tarpawling clout, in the other, which he is to beat 
with all diſpatch into the hole or leak. 

SLOANE (Sir Hans), baronet, eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed as a phyſician and a naturaliſt, was of Scotch ex- 
traction, his father Alexander Sloane being at the head 
of that colony of Scots which King James I. ſettled in 
the north of Ireland, where our author was born, at 
Killicagh, on the 16th of April 1660, At a very early 
period, he diſplayed a ſtrong inclination for natural hi- 
tory ; and this propenſity being encouraged by a ſuit- 
able education, he employed thoſe hours which young 
people generally loſe by purſuing low and trifling amuſe- 
ments, in the ſtudy of nature, and contemplating her 
works, When about fixteen, he was attacked by a 
{pitting of blood which threatened to be attended with 
conſiderable danger, and which interrupted the regular 
courſe of his application for three years; he had, how- 
ever, already learned enough of phylic to know that a 
malady of this kind was not to bs removed ſuddenly, 
and he prudently abſtaĩned from vine and other liquors 
that were likely to increaſe it. 

By ſtrictly obferving this ſevere regimen, which in 
ſome meaſure he continued ever after, he was enabled 
to prolong his life beyond the ordinary bounds ; being 
an example of the truth of his own favourite maxim, 
that ſobriety, temperance, and moderation, are the beſt 
and moſt powerful preſervatives that nature has granted 
10 mankind, | 


As ſoon as he recovered from this infirmity, be re- 


as a pupil to the great Stafforth, an excellent chemiſt, 
bred under the illuſtrious Stahl; and by his inſtructions 
he gained a perfect knowledge of the compoſition and 
preparation of the different kinds of medicines then in- 
uſe. At the ſame time, he ſtudied botany at the cele- 
brated garden at Chelſea, aſſiduouſly attended the pub- 
lic lectures of anatomy and phyſic, and in ſhort 4 
ed nothing that he thought likely to prove ſerviceable 
to him in his ſuture practice. His principal merit, 
however, was his knowledge of natural hiſlory; and it 
was this part of his character with introduced him 
early to the acquaintance of Mr- Boyle. and Mr Ray, 
two of the malt eminent naturaliſts of that age. His 
intimacy. with theſe diſtinguiſhed characters continued 
as long as they lived and as he was careful to com- 
municate. to them every object of curiofity that at- 
tracted his attention, the obſervations which he occa- 
ſionally made often excited their admiration and obtain- 
ed their applauſe. | 

After ſtudying ſour years at London with unremit- 
ting ſeverity, Mr Sloane determined to viſit foreign 
countries for farther improvement. In this view he 
ſet out for France in the company of two other ſtu- 
dents, and having croſſed to Dieppe, proceeded to Pa- 
ris. In the way thither they were elegant'y entertain- 
ed by the famous M. Lemery the elder ; and in return 
Mr Sloane preſented that eminent chemiſt with a ſpeci- 
men of four different kinds of phoſphorus, of which, 
upon the credit of other writers, M. Lemery had treat- 
ed in his book of chemiſtry, though he had never ſeen 
any of them. 

At Paris Mr Sloane lived as he had done in Lon- 
don, He attended the hoſpttals, heard the lectures of 
Tournefort, De Verney, and other eminent maſters ; 
viſited all the literati, who received him with particular 
marks of eſteem, and employed - himſelf wholly in 
ſtudy. | 

2 * Paris Mr Sloane went to Montpelier; and, be- 
ing furniſhed with letters of recommendation from M. 
Tournefort to M. Chirac, then chancellor of that uni- 
verſity, he found eaſy acceſs, through his means, to all 
the learned men of the province, particularly to M. 
Magnol, whom he always accompanied in his bot nical 
excurſions in the environs of that city, where he bebeld 
with pleaſure and admiration the ſpontaneous produc- 
tions of nature, and learned under his inſtructions, to 
clafs them in a proper manner. 

Having here found an ample field for contemplation, 
which was entirely ſuited to his taſte, he took leave of 
his two companions, whom a _curiolity of a different 
kind led into Italy. 

After ſpending a whole year in colleQing plants, he 
travelled through Languedoc with the ſame deſign; 
and paſſing through Thoulouſe and Bourdeaux, return- 
ed to Paris, where he made a ſhort ſtay. About the 
end of the year 1684 he ſet out for England, with an 
intention of ſettling there as a phyſician. On his ar- 
rival in London, he made it his firſt buſineſs to viſit his 
two illuſtrious frieads Mr Ray and Mr Boyle, in order 

to. 
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to communicate to them the diſcoveries he had made 


the former had retired to Eſſex; to which place Mr 


Sloane tranſmitted a great variety of plants and ſeeds, 


which Mr Ray has diſcribed in his Hiſtory of Plants, 


and for which he makes a proper acknowledgment, 


About the year 1706 our author became acquainted 
with the celebrated Sydenham ; who ſoon contracted ſo 
warm an affection for him that he took him into his 
houſe, and recommended him in the ſtrongeſt manner to 
his patients. He had not been long in London before 
he was propoſed by Dr Martin Liſter as a candidate to 
be admitted a member of the Royal Society, on the 
26th of November 1684; and being approved he was 


elected on the 21ſt of January following. 


In 1685 he communicated ſame curioſities to the So- 
ciety ; and in July the ſame year he was a candidate for 


the office of their aſſiſtant ſecretary, but without ſuc- 


ceſs, as he was obliged to give way to the fuperior in- 
tereſt of his competitor Dr Halley. On the 12th of 
April 1687, he was choſen a fellow of the college of 
phyſicians in London; and theſame year his friend and 
fellow traveller Dr Tancred Robinſon, having mention- 
ed to the Society the plant called the far of the earth, 
as a remedy newly diſcovered for the bite of a mad dog, 


Dr Sloane acquainted them that this virtue of the plant 


- 


was to be found in a bodk called De Grey's Farriery ; 


and that he knew a man who had cured with it twenty 
couple of dogs. This obſervation he made on the 14th 
of July, and on the 12th of September following he 
embarked at Portſmouth for Jamaica with the duke of 
Albemarle, who had been appointed governor of thae 
iſland. The doctor attended his grace in quality of 
phy ſician, and arrived at Jamaica on the 19th of De- 


cember following. 


Here a new field was opened for freſh diſcoveries in 
natural productions; but the world would have been 
deprived of the fruits of them, had not our author, by 
incredible application, converted, as we may ſay, his 
minutes into hours, The duke of Albemarle died ſoon 


alter he landed, and the ducheſs determined to return 


to England whenever an anſwer ſhould be received to 


| the letter ſhe had ſent to court on that melancholy oc- 
caſion. As Dr Sloane could not think of leaving her 


intirmities, he found it neceſſary to reſign. 


grace in her diſtreſs, whilſt the reſt of her retinue were 
preparing for their departure he improved it in making 
collections of natural curioſities; ſo that though bis 
whole ſtay at Jamaica was not above fiſteen months, he 
brought together ſuch a prodigious number of plants, 
that on his return to England Mr Ray was altoniſhed 


that one man could procure in one iſland, and in ſo 


ſhort a ſpace, ſo vaſt a variety. 

On his arrival in London he applicd himſelf to the 
practice of his profeſſion; and ſoon became ſo eminent, 
that he was choſen phy ſician to Chriſt's Hoſpital on 


the 179th ef October 1694: and this office he held till 


the year 1730, when, on account of his great age and 
It is ſome- 
e Doctor's ho- 


what ſingular, and redounds much to 


nour, that though he received the emoluments of his 


office punctually, becauſe he would not lay down a pre- 


cedent which might hurt his ſucceſſors, yet he conſtart- 


ly applied the money to the relief of thoſe who were 


the greatelt objects of compaſſion in the hoſpital, that 
it might never be ſaid be enriched himſelf by giving 
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health to the poor. 
the Royal Society on the zoth of November 1693; 
and upon this occaſion he revived the publication of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which had been omit- 
ted for ſome time. He continued to be the editor of 
this work till the year 1712 ; and the volumes which 
appeared during that period are monuments of his in- 
duſtry and ingenuity, many of the pieces contained in 
them being written by himſelf. 

In the mean time he publiſhed Catalogus Plantarum 
que in Infſula Jamaica ſponte proveniunt, Kc. Seu Pro- 


&rom: Hiſtorie Naturalis pars prima, which he dedica- 


ted to the Royal Society and College of Phyſicians. 
Abont the ſame time he formed the plan of a diſpen- 
fary, where the poor might be ſurniſhed at prime coſt 
with ſuch medicines as their ſeveral maladies might re- 
quire ; which he afterwards carried into execution, with 
the aſſiſtance of the preſident and other members of the 
college of phyſicians, 

Our author's thirſt for natural knowledge ſeems to 
have been born with him, ſo that his cabinet of curio- 
ſities may be ſaid to have commenced with his being. 
He was continually enriching and enlarging it; and 
the fame which, in the courſe of a few years, it had ac- 


. quired, brought every thing that was curious in art or 


nature to be firſt offered to him for purchaſe. "Theſe 
acquiſitions, however, increaſed it but very flowly in 
compariſon of the augmentation it received in 1701 
by the death of William Courten, Eſq ; a gentleman 
who had employed all his time, and the greater part of 
his fortune, in collecting rarities, and who bequeathed 
the whole to Dr Sloane, on condition of his paying cer · 
tain debts and legacies with which he had charged it. 
Theſe terms our author accepted, and he executed the 
will of the donor with the moſt ſcrupulous exadtneſs; 
on which account ſome people have ſaid, that he pur- 
chaſed Mr Courten's curioſities at a dear rate. 

In 1707 the firſt volume of Dr Sloane's Natural. Hiſ- 
tory of Jamaica appeared in folio, though the publica- 
tion of the ſecond was delayed till 1725. By this very 
uſeful as well as magnificent work the materia medica 
was enriched with a great number of excellent drags 
not before known. In 1708 the Doctor was elected 4 
foreign member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, in the room of Mr Tſchirnaus; an honour fo 
much the greater, as we were then at war with France, 
and the queen's expreſs conſent was neceſſary before he 
could accept it. In proportion as his credit roſe amon 
the learned, his practice increaſed among the people of 
rank: Queen Anne herſelf frequently conſulted him, 
and in her laſt illneſs was blooded by him. 

On the advancement of George I. to the throne, 
that prince, on the 3d of April 1716, created the Doc- 
tor a baronet, an hereditary title of honour to which 
no Engliſh phyſician had before atta ned; and at the 
ſame time made him phylician general to the army, in 
which ſtaticn he continued till 1727, when he was ap- 
pointed phy ſician in ordinary to George II. He at- 
tended the royal family till his death; and was parti- 
cularly favoured by Queen Caroline, who placed the 
greateſt confidence in his preſcriptions. In the mean 
time he had been unanimouſly choſen one of the elects 
of the college gf phyſicians June x, 1716, and he was 
elected preſident of the ſame body on September 30, 
1719, an office which he held for ſixteen years. Du- 
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He had been elected ſecretary to Sloane. 
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his zeal and afliduity in the diſcharge of his duty, but 
in 1721 made a preſent to that ſociety of L. 100 and 


fo far remitted a very conſiderable debt, which the cor- 


poration owed him, as to accept it in ſuch ſmall ſums as 
were leaſt inconvenient to the ſtate of their affairs, Sir 
Hans was no leſs liberal to other learned bodies. He 
had no ſooner purchaſed the manor of Chelſea, than he 
gave the company of apothecaries the entire freehold of 
their botanical garden there, npon condition only that 
they ſhould preſent yearly to the Royal Society fifty 
new plants, till the number ſhould amount to 2000 (4). 
He gave beſides ſeveral other conſiderable donations for 
the improvement of this garden ; the ſituation of which, 
on the banks of the 'Thames, and in the 1 
of the capital, was ſuch as to render it u eful in two 
reſpects: Firſt, by producing the moſt rare medicinal 
plants; and, ſecondly, by ſerving as an excellent ſchool 
for young botaniſts z an advantage which he himſelf 
had derived from it in the early part of his life. 

The death of Sir Iſaac Newton, which happened in 
1727, made way for the advancement of Sir Hans to 
the preſidency of the Royal Society. He had been 


vice-preſident, and frequently fat in the chair for that 


great man; and by his long connection with this learn- 
ed body he had contracted ſo ſtrong an affection for it, 
that he made them a preſent of an hundred guineas, 
cauſed a curious buit of King Charles II. its founder, to 
be erected in the great hall where it met, and, as is 
iaid was very 4 in procuring Sir Godfrey 
Copley's benefaction of a medal of the value of five 
guineas, to be annually given as an honorary mark of 
diſtinction to the perſon who communicates the beſt ex- 
periments to the Society. 

On his being raiſed to the chair, Sir Hans laid aſide 
l thoughts of further promotion, and applied himſelf 
wholly to the faithful diſcharge of the duties of the of- 
gcc which he enjoyed. In tis laudable occupation he 
employed his time from 1727 to 1740, when, at the 
age of fourſcore, he formed a reſolution of quitting the 
ſervice of the public, and of living for himſelf. With 
this view he reſigned the preſidency of the Royal So- 
ciety much againſt the inclination of that reſpectable 


body, who choſe Martin Folkes, Eſq; to ſucceed him, 


and in a public aſſembly thanked him for the great and 
eminent {ervices he had rendered them. In the month 
ef January 1741, he began to remove his library, and 
his cabinet of raritis, from his houſe in Bloomſbury to 
that at Chelſea ; and on the 12th of March following, 
having ſettled all his affairs, he retired thither himſelf, to 
$njoy in peaceful tranquillity the remains of a well-ſpent 


2 — 
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life. He did no, however, bury Mimſelf in that ſon. Stone, 
tude which excludes men from fociety, He received Sloanes. 


at Chelſea, as he had done in London, the viſits of 
people of diſtinction, of all learned foreigners, and of 
the royal family, who ſometimes did him the honour to 
wait on him; but, what was till more to bis praiſe, he 
never refuſed admittance or advice to rich or poor who 
came to conſult him concerning their health. Not con · 
tented with this contracted method of doing good, he 
now, during his retreat, preſented to the public ſuch 
nſeful remedies as ſucceſs had warranted, during the 
courſe of a long continued practice. Among theſe is 
the efficacious receipt for diſtempers in the eyes, and 
his remedy for the bite of a mad dog. | 

2 the whole courſe of his life, Sir Hans had 
lived with ſo much temperance, as had preſerved bim 
from feeling the infirmities of old age; bur in bis goth 
year he began to complain of pains, and to be ſenſible 
of an univerſal decay, He was often heard to ſay, that 
the approach of death brought no terrors along with 
it ; that he had long expected the ſtroke; and Fat he 
was prepared to receive it whenever the great Author 
of his being ſhould think fit. After a ſhort illneſs of 
three days, he died on the 11th of Junuary 1752, and 
was interred on the 18th at Chelſea, in the ſame vault 
with his lady, the ſolemnity being attended with the 
greateſt concourſe of people, of all ranks and conditions, 
that had ever been ſeen before on the like occaſion. 

Sir Hans being extremely ſolicitous leſt his cabinet 
of curioſities, which he had taken ſo much pains to col- 
lect, ſhould be again diflipated at his death, and bein 
at the ſame time unwilling that ſo large a portion © 
his fortune ſhould be loſt to his children, he bequeathed 
it to the public, on condition that L. 20,060 ſhould be 
made good by parliament to his family. This ſur, 
though wy in appearance, was ſcarcely more than the 
intrinfic value of the gold and filver medals, the ores 
and precious ftones that were found in it; for in his 
laſt will we declares, that the firſt coſt of the whole 
amounted at leaſt ro L. 50,000. Befides his library, 
conſiſting of more than 50,000 volumes, 347 of which 
were illuſtrated with cuts finely engraven and coloured 
from nature, there were 3560 manuſcripts, and an inf 
nite number of rare and curious works of every kind. 
The parliament accepted the legacy, and fulfilled the 
conditions. 

SLOANEA, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of polyandria, and order of mono- 
gyma ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 
52th order, Amentacee. The corolla is pentapetalous; 
the calyx pentaphyllous and deciduous ;; the ſtigma is 

* perforated; 


— 


(a) This garden was firſt eftabliſhed by the company in 1673 ; and having after that period been ſtocked by 


» 


mem with a great variety of plants, for the improvement of Botany, Sir Hans, ir order to encourage ſo ſervice- 
able an undertaking, granted to the company the inheritance of it, 2 part of his eſtate and manor of Chelſea, 


on condition that it ſuould be for ever preſerved as a phyſie garden. 


s a proof of its being ſo maintained, he 


us donation, and the deſign and advantages of it. 


obliged the company, in conſideration of the ſaid grant, to preſent yearly to the Royal Society, in one of their 
weekly meetings, fifty ſpecimens of plants that had grown in the garden the preceding year, and which were all 
to be tpecifically diſtin from each other, until the number of two thouſand ſhould be completed. This num 
ber was completed in the year 1761. In 1733 the company erected a marble ſtatue of Sir Hans, executed 
by Rytbrac, which is placed upon a pedeſtal in the centre of the garden, with a Latin inſcription, exprefling. 
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perforated ; the berry is corticoſe, echinated, polyſper- 
mous, and gaping. Theit are two ſpecies, the dentata 


Sluice - and emargina'a. 


SLOE. See Pausus. | 

SLOOP, a ſmall veſſel furniſhed with one maſt, the 
mainſail of which is attached to a gaff above, or to the 
maſt on its foremoſt edge, and to a long boom below, 
by which it is oceafionally ſhifted to either quarter. See 

HIP, * 

7 S:oor of War, a name given to the ſmalleſt veſſels ot 
war except cutters. Ihey are either rigged as ſhips or 
ſnows, 

SLOT, in the ſportſman's language, a term uſed to 
expreſs the mark of the foot of a ſtag or other animal 
proper for the chace in the clay or earth, by which 
they are able to gueſs when tha animal paſſed, and 
which way he went. The ſlot, or treading of the 
ſtag, is very nicely ſtudied on this occaſion ; if the 
flot be large, deep printed in the ground, and with 
an open cleft, and, added to theſe marks, there is 
a large ſpace between mark and mark, it is certain that 
the ſtag is an old one. If there be obſerved the flots 
of treadings of two, the one long and the other round, 
and both of one ſize, the long flot is always that of the 
larger animal. There is alſo another way of knowing 
the old ones from the young ones by the treading ; 
which is, that the hinder feet of the old ones never 
reach to their fore ſeet, whereas thoſe of the ycung 
ones do. 

SLOTH, in zoology. See Brapyevs. 

SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The caſt ſkin of 
a ſnake, the damp of a coal pit, and the ſcar of a wound 
are alſo called by the ſame appellation. The flough of 
a wild boar is the bed, ſoil, or mire, wherein he wallows, 


or in which he lies in the day- time. 


SLUCZK, a large and populous town in Poland, in 
Lithuania, and capital of a duchy of the ſame name; 
famous for three battles gained here by Conſtantine 
duke of Oſtrog over the d in the reign of Sigiſ- 
mund I. It is ſeated on the river Sluczk, 72 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Minſki, and 70 ſouth of Novogrodeck. 
E. Long. 27. 44- N. Lat. 53. 2. 

SLUG, in zoology, See LiuAx. 

SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, 
ſerving to retain and raiſe the water of a river, &c. and 
on eccaſion to let it paſs. 

Such is the fluice of a mill, which ſtops and collects 
the water of a 1ivalet, &c. to let it fall at length in the 
greater plenty upon the mill-wheel : ſuch alſo are thoſe 
uſed as vents or drains to diſcharge water off land. 
And ſuch are the ſluices of Flanders, &c. which ſerve 
to prevent the waters of the ſea from overflowing the 

wer lands. 

* Ren ens there is a kind of canal incloſed between 
two gates or {luices, in artificial navigations, to ſave the 
water, and render the paſſage of boats equally eaſy and 
ſafe, upwards and downwards; as in the fluices of Bri- 


are in France, which are a kind of maſſive walls built 


parallel to each other, at the diſtance of 20or 24 ; feet, 
cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end, between. which is 
x kind of canal or chamber conbderably longer than 


broad ; wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water is let 
out at the firſt gate, by which the veſſel is raiſed 15 or 


26 feet, and paſſed out of this canal into another much 


higher. By ſuch. means a boat is cony eyed out of the 
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Loire into the Seine, though the ground between them 

riſe above 150 feet higher than either of thoſe rivers 1. 
Siuices are made different ways, according to the uſe 

for which they are intended ; when they ſerve ſor navi- 


gation, they are ſhut with two gates, preſenting an 14. 


angle towards the ſtream ; when they are made near the 
ſea, two pair of gates are made, the one to keep the 
water out and the other in, as occaſion requires; in this 
caſe, the gates towards the ſca preſent an angle that 
way, and the others the contrary way; and the ſpace 
incloſed by thoſe gates is called the chamber. When 
ſluices are made in the ditches of a fortreſs, to keep u 
the water in ſome parts, inſtead of gates, ſhutters are 
made ſo as to ſlide up and down in grooves; and when 
they are made to raiſe an inundation, they are then ſhut 
by means of fquare timbers let down in culliſes, ſo as to 
lie cloſe and firm. 

The word /lujce is formed of the French e/clufe, which 
Menage derives from the Latin excluſa, found in the 
Salic law in the ſame ſenfe. But this is to be reſtrained 
to the Nluices of mills, &c. for as thoſe ſerving to raiſe 
veſſels, they were wholly unknown to the ancients. 

SLUR, in muſic, a mark like the arch of a circle, 
drawn {rom one note to another, comprehending to 
or more notes in the ſame or different degrees. If the 
notes are in different degrees, it ſignifies that they are 
all to be ſung to one ſyllable ; for wind inſtruments, that 
they are to be made in one continued breath; and fer 
ſtringed inſtruments that are ſtruck with a bow, as a 
violin, &c. that they are made with one ſtroke. If the 
notes are in the ſame degree, it ſignifies that it is all 
one note, to be made as long as the whole notes ſo con- 
nected ; and this happens moſt frequently berwixt the 
laſt note of one line and the firſt of the nest; which is 
particularly called fpncopation. 

 SLUYS, a town in Dutch Flanders, opponte the. 
iſland of Cadſand, with a good harbour, 10 miles north 
of Bruges. E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. 51..19. 

SMACK, a ſmall veſſel, commonly rigged as a {loop- 
or hoy, uſed in the coaſting or fiſhing trade, or as a 
tender in the king's ſervice. 

SMALAND, or Easr GoTtazanp, a province of 
Sweden, which makes part of Gothland; and is bound- 
ed on the north by Oſtrogothia or Eaſt Gothland, on 
the ealt by the Baltic Sea, on the ſouth by Schonen 
and Bleckingia, and on the weſt by Weſtrogotbia or 
Weſt Gothland. It is about 112 miles in length, and 
62 in breadth. Calmar is the capital-town. 

SMALKALD, a town of Germany, in Franconia, 
and in the county of Henneberg: ſamous for the con- 
federacy entered into by the German Proteſtants againſt 
the emperor, commonly called the league of Siu. 
The deſign of it was to defend their religion and liber- 
ties. It is ſeated on the river Werra, 25 miles ſouth- 
welt of Erford, and 50 north-welt of Bamberg. E. 
Long. 10. 53. N. Lat. 50. 49. It is ſubjed to the 
prinee of Heſſe-Caſſel. | 

SMALLAGE, in botany. See Apron. 

SMALF, a kind of glaſs of a dark blue colour, 
which when levigated appears of a molt beautiful co- 
lour; and if it could be made ſufficiently fine, would be 
an excellent ſuccedaneum for ultramarine, as not only 
reſiſting all kinds of weather, but even the moſt violent 
fires. It is prepared by melting, one part of calcine# 
cobalt with. two ot flint ꝑowder, and one of ay” ox 
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colour inclining to red, and extremely brittle, This is 
melted atfreth, and when cold ſeparates into two parts; 
that at the bottom is the cobaltie regulus, which is em- 
ployed to make more of the ſmalt; the other is biſ- 
muth. | 

SMARAGDUS, in natural hiſtory, See Emr- 
RAU b. 

SMEATON (John,) an eminent civil engineer, was 
porn the 23th of May 1724. O. S. at Auſthorpe, near 
Leeds, in a houſe built by his grandfather, and where 
his family have reſided ever ſince. 

The ſtrength of his underſtanding and the originality 
of his genius appeared at an early age ; his playthings 
were not the playthings of children, but the tools which 
men employ ; and he appeared to have greater entertain- 
ment in ſeeing the men in the neighbourhood work, 
and aſking them queſtions, than in any thing elſe. One 
day he was ſeen (to the diſtreſs of his family) on the 
top of his father's barn, fixing up ſomething like a 
windmill ; another time, he attended ſome mea fixing 
a pump at a neighbouring village, and obſerving them 
cut off a piece ot bored pipe, he was ſo lucky as to pro- 
cure it, and he actually made with it a working pump 
that raiſed water, Theſe anecdotes refer to circum- 
ſtances that happened while he was in petticoats, and 
moſt likely before he attained his ſixth year. 

About his i4th and 15th year, he had made for 
himſelf an engine for turning, and made ſeveral pre- 
ſents to his friends of boxes in ivory or wood very 
neatly turned. He forged his iron and ſteel, and 
melted his metal; he had tools of every fort for 
working in wood, ivory, and metals. He had made a 
lathe, by which he had cut a perpetual ſcrew in braſs, 
a thing little known at that day, which was the inyen- 
tion of Mr Henry Hindley of York ; with whom Mr 
Smeaton ſoon became acquainted, and they ſpent many 
a night at Mr Hindley's houſe till day-light, converting 
on thoſe ſubje&t+. 

Thus had Mr Smeaton, by the ſtrength of his ge- 
nius and indefatigable induſtry, acquired, at the age of 
18, an extenſive ſet of tools, and the art of working in 
moſt cf the mechanical trades, without the aſſiſtance of 
any maſter. A part of every day was generally oc- 
cupied in forming ſome ingenious piece of mecha- 
niſm. | 

Mr Smeaton's father was an attorney, and deſirous 
of bringing him up to the ſame profeſſion, Mr Smea- 
ton therefore came up to Lendon in 1742, and attend- 
ed the courts in Wettminiſter hall; but finding (as his 
common exprethon was) that the law did not ſuit the 
bent cf his genius, he wrote a ſtrong meme ial to his 
father on that ſubject; whole good ſenſe from that mo- 
ment left Mr Smeaton to purine the bent of his genius 
in his own way. 

In 1751 he began a courſe of experiments to try a 
machine of his invention to meaſure a ſhip's way at ſea, 
and alfo made two voyages in company with Dr Knight 
to try it, and a compaſs of his own invention and ma- 
king, which was made magnetical by Dr Knight's arti- 
ficial magnets : the ſecond voyage was made in the For- 
tune ſloop of war, commanded at that time by Captain 
Alexander Campbell, 


In 1753 he was elected member of the Royal So- 
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ciety ; the number of papers publiſhed in their Tranſ. Smeston. 
actions will ſhow the univerſality of his genius and 


knowledge. In 1759 he was honoured by an unani- 
mous vote with their gold medal for his paper intitle 
« An Experimental Inquiry concerning the Natural 
Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills, and othe 
Machines depending on a Circular Motion.” 
This paper, he favs, was the reſult of experiments 
made on working models in the years 1752 and 1752, 


but, not communicated to the Society till 1759 ; before 


which time be had an opportunity of putting the effect 
of theſe expetimeuts into real practice, in a variety of 
caſes, and tor various purpoſes, ſo as to aſſure the So- 
ciety he had found them to anſwer, 

In December 1755, the Eddyſtone lighthouſe was 
burat down : Mr Welton, the chief proprietor, and the 
others, being defirous of rebuilding it in the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial manner, inquired of the earl of Maccle:ficl.1 
{then preſident of the Royal Society) whom he thought 
the moſt proper to rebuild it; his Lordſhip recommend- 
ed Mr Smeaton. | 

Mr Smeaton undertook the work, and completed it 
in the ſummer of 1759. Of this Mr Smeaton gives an 
ample deſcription in the volume he publiſhed in 1791: 
that edition has been ſold ſome time ago, and a ſecond is 
now in the preſs, under the reviſal of his much eſteemed 
friend Mr Aubert, F. R. S. and governor of the Lon- 
don aſſurance corporation, | 

Though Mr Smeaton completed the · building of the 
Eddyſtone lighthouſe in 1759 (a work that does bim fo 
much credit), yet it appears he did not ſoon get into 
full buſineſs as a civil engineer; for in 1764, while in 
Yorkſhire, he offered himſelf a candidate tor one of 
the receivers of the Derwentwater eſtate ; and on the 
ar of December in that year, he was appointed at a 
ull board of Greenwich hoſpital, in a manner highly 
flattering to himſelf ; when two other perſons ſtrongly 
recommended and powerfully ſupported were candidates 
for the employment, In this appointment he was very 
happy, by the aſſiſtance and abilities of his partner Mr 
Walton one of the receivers, who taking upon himſelfthe 
managem nt a- d aecounts, left Mr Smeaton leiſure and 
opportunity to exert his abilities on public works, as well 
as to make many improvements in the mills and in the 
eſtates of Greenwich hoſpital. By the year 1775 he 
had ſo much buſineſs as a civil engineer, that he withed 
to reſign this appointment; and would have done it 
then, had not his friends the late Mr Stuart the hoſpi- 
tal ſurveyor, and Mr Ibbetſon their ſecretary, prevailed 
upon him to continue in the office about two. years 
longer. 

Mr Smeaton having now got into full buſineſs as a 
civil engineer, performed many works of general utili- 
ty. He made the river Calder navigable z a work that 
required great {kill and judgment, owing to the yery 
impetuous floods in that river: He planned and at- 
tended the execution of the gfeat canal in Scotland for 
conveying the trade of the country either to the Atlan- 
tic or German ocean; and having brought it to the 
place originally intended, he declined a handſome year- 
ly ſalary in order that he might attend to the multi- 
plicity of his other buſineſs. 

On the opening of the great arch at London bridge, 
the excavation around and under the ſterlings was ſo 
conſiderable, that the bridge was thought to be in 


great 
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emen. great danger of falling. He was then in Yorkſhire, 


dad was ſent for by expreſs, and arrived with the ut- 


moſt diſpatch : «© I think (ſays Mr Holmes, the au- 
thor of his life) it was on a Saturday morning, when 
the apprehenſion of the bridge was 10 general that few 
would paſs over or under it. He applied himſelf im- 
mediately to examine it, and to ſonnd about the enlings 
as minutely as he could; and the committee being call- 
ed together, adopted his advice, which was to repur- 
chaſe the ſtones that had been taken from the middle 
pier, then laying in Moorfields, and to throw them into 
the river to guard the ſterlings.“ Nothing ſhows the 
apprehenfions concerning the talling of the bridge more 
than the alacrity with which this advice was purſued ; 
the ſtones were repurchaſed that day, horſes, carts, and 
barges, were got ready, and they began the work on 
Sunday morning, Thus Mr Smeaton, in all human 
probability, ſaved London-bridge from falling, and ſe- 
cured it till more effectual methods could be taken. 

The vaſt variety of mills which Mr Smeaton con- 
krutted, fo greatly to the ſatisfaction and advantage of 
the owners will ſhow the great uſe which he made- of 
his experiments in 1752 and 1753; for he never truſted 
to theory in any caſe where he could have an oppor- 
tunity to inveltigate it by experiment. He built a 
ſteam engine at Auſthorpe, and made experiments 
thereon, purpolely to aſcertain the power ot Newco- 
men's ſteam-engine, which he improved and brought to 
a far greater degree of perſection, both in its conitruc- 
tion and powers, than it was before. 

Mr Smeaton during many years of his life was a 
frequent aitzndant on parliament, his opinion being con- 
tinually called for; and here bis ſtrength of judgment 
and perſpicuity cf expreſſion had its full dilplay : it 
was his conftant cuſtom, when applied to, to plan or 
ſupport any meaſure, to make himſelf fully acquainted 
with it, to ſee its merits before he would engage in it: 
by this caution, added to the clearneſs of his deſcrip- 
tion and the integrity of his heart, he ſeldom failed to 
obtain for the bill which be ſupported an act of parlia- 
ment. No one was heard with more attention, nor had 
any one ever more confidence placed in his teſtimony. 
In the courts of law he had ſeveral compliments paid 
him from the bench by Lord Mansfield and others, for 
the new light which he threw on difficult ſubjects. . 

About the year 1785 Mr Smeaton's health began to 
decline; and he then took the reſolution to endeavour 
to avoid all the buſineſs he could, fo that he might 
have leiſure to publiſh an account of his inventions and 
works, which was certainly the firſt wiſh. of his heart; 
for he has often been heard to ſay, that * he thought 
he could not render ſo much ſervice to his country as 
by doing that.” He got only his account of the Ed- 
dyſtone lighthouſe completed, and ſome preparations to 
his intended Treatiſe on Mills; for he could nor reſiſt 
the ſolicitations of bis friends in vartous works ; and 
Mr Aubert, whom he greatly loved and reſpected, be- 
ing choſen chairman of Ramſgate harbour, prevailed 
upon him to accept the place of engineer to that har- 
bour ; ard to their joint efforts the publics chiefly in- 
debted for the improvements that have been made 
there within theſe-few years, which ſully appears in a 
report that Mr Smeaton gave ia to the board of truſtees 
m 1791, which they immediately publiſhed, | 
Mr Smeaton being at Auſthorpe, walking in his 
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the palſy, and died the 28th of October. In his ill. 
neſs (ſays Mr Holmes) I had ſeveral letters from him, 
hgned with his name, but wiitten and ſigned by ano- 
ther's pen; the diction of them ſhowed the ſtrength of 
his mind had not left him. In one written the 26th 
of September, after minutely deſcribing his health and 
feelings, he ſays, © in conſequence of the foregoing, E 
conclude myſelf nine-tenths dead ; and the greateſt ta- 
vour the Almighty can do me (as I think), will be to 
complete the other part; but as it is likely to be a ling- 
ering illness, it is only in His power to ſay when that ig 
L kely to happen.“ 

Mr Smeaton bad a warmth of expreſſion that might 
appear to thoſe who did not know him well to border 
on harſhaeſs ; but thoſe more intimately acquainted 
with him, knew it aroſe from the intenſe application of 
his mind, which was always in the purſuit of truth, or 
engaged in inveſtigating difficult ſubjects. He woul& 
ſometimes break out haſtily, when any thing was ſaid 
that did not tally with his ideas; and he would not 
give up any thing he argued for, till his mind was con- 
vinced by found reaſoning. 

In all the focial duties of life he was exemplary ; he 
was a moſt affectionate huſband, a good father, a warm, 
zealous, and fincere friend, always ready to aſſiſt thoſe 
he reſpected, and often before it was pointed out to 
him in what way he could ferve them. He was a lover 
and encourager of merit wherever he found it; and 
many men are in a om: meaſure indebted to his aſ- 
ſiſtance and advice for their preſent ſituation. As a 
companion, he was always entertainign and inſtructive ; 
and none could fpend any time in his company without 
improvement. 

SMELL, opovs, with regard to the organ, is an 
impreſſion made on the noſe by little particles conti- 
nually exhaling from odorous bodies: With regard to 
the object, it is the figure and diſpoſition of odorbus ef- 
fluvia, which, ſticking on the organ, excite the ſenſe of 
ſmelling : And with regard to the foul, it is the per- 
ception of the impreſſion of the objed on the organ, or 
the affection in the ſoul reſulting therefrom, Sce 
Axaroux, n* 140; and MeTariys:cs. 

SMELLING, the act whereby we perceive ſmell:, 
or whereby we become ſenſible of odorons bodies, by 
means of certain effluvia thereof; which, Uriking on 
the olfactory organ, briſkly enough to have their im- 
pulſe propagated to the brain, excite a ſeuſation in tie 
ſoul. The principal organs of ſmelling are the noſtrils 
and the oltaQory nerves ; the minute ramifications of 
which latter are diſtributed throughout the whole con- 
cave of the former. For their deicriptions, fee ANAT 
NY. 

Smelling is performed by drawing into the noſtrils. 
the odorous effluvia floating in the air in inſpiration, 
which ſtrike with ſuch force againſt the fibrille or 
the olfaory nerves, which the figure of the noſe, and 
the ſituation of the little bones, render oppoitte thereto, 
as to ſhake them, and give them a vibratory motion; 
which action, being communicated hence to the com- 
mon-ſenſory, occalions an idea of a ſweet, or fetid, or 
ſour, or an aromatic, or a putrefied object, &c. Ihe 
matter in animals, vegetables, ſoſſils, &c. which chiefly 
affects the ſenſe of ſmelling, Boerhaave obſerves, is 
that ſubtile ſubſtance, inherent in their oily parts, 
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beuelling called /pirits : becauſe, when this is taken away fom 


the moſt fragrant bodies, what remains has icarce any 


Smelting- (mell at all; but this, poured on the moſt inodorous 


ſion o 


bodies, gives them a fragrancy. 


Willis obſerves, that brutes have generally the ſenſe 


of ſmelling in much greater perfection than man: by 


this alone they diſtinguiſh the qualities of bodies, which 
could not otherwiſe be known; hunt out their food at a 
great diſtance, as hounds and birds of ptey; or hid 
among other ſubſtances, as ducks, &c. Man, "A 
other means of judging of his food, &c. did not ne 
ſo much ſagacity in his noſe z yet have we inſtances of 
a great deal even in man. In the Hiſtoire des Antilles, 
we are aſſured there are negroes who, by the ſmell 
alone, can diſtinguiſh between the footſteps of a French- 
man and a negro. It is found, that the laminæ, where- 
with the upper part of the noſtrils is fenced, and which 
ſerve to receive the divarications of the olfactory nerves, 
are always longer, and folded up together in greater 
numbers, as the animal has this ſenſe more acute: the 
various windings and turnings of theſe laminæ detain- 
ing the odoriferous particles. 

e ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed or deſtroy- 
£d by diſeaſe; as by the moiſture, dryneſs, inflammation, 
or ſuppuration of the olfactory membrane, the compreſ- 

1 the nerves which ſupply it, or ſome fault in the 
brain itſelf at their origim A defect, or too great a 
degree of ſolidity of the ſmall ſpongy bones of the up- 
per jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may likewiſe 
impair this ſenſe; and it may be allo injured by a col- 
leRion of fetid matter in theſe caverns, which is conti- 
nually exhaling from them, and alſo by immoderate uſe 
of ſnuff, When the noſe abounds with moiſture, after 
gentle evacuations, ſuch things as tend to take off irri- 
tation and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum may be ap- 
plied; as the oil of aniſe mixed with fine flour, cam- 
phor diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. the vapours of am- 
ber, frankincenſè, gum-maſltic, and benjamin, may like 
wile be received into the noſe and mouth. For moiſt- 
ening the mucus when it is too dry, ſome recommend 
ſnuff made cf the leaves of marjoram, mixed with oil of 
amber, marjoram, and aniſeed; or a ſternutatory of cal- 
cined white vitriol, twelve grains of which may be mix- 
ed with two ounces of marjoram water and filtrated. 
The ſteam of vinegar upon hot iron, and received up 
the noſtrils, is alſo of uſe for ſoftening the mucus, re- 
moving obſtructions, &c. If there be an ulcer in the 
noſe, it ought to be dreſſed with ſome emollient oint- 
ment, to which, if the pain be very great, a little lau- 
danum may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, 12 


grains of corroſive ſublimate may be diſſolved in a pint 


and a half of brandy, a table ſpoonful of which may be 
taken twice a day. The ulcer ought likewiſe to be 
waſted with it, and the tumes of cinnabar may be re- 
ceived up the noſtrils. | 

If there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves which 
ſapply the organs of ſmelling are inert, or want ſtimu- 
lating, volatile ſalts, or ſtrong ſnuffs, and other things 
which occaſion ſneezing, may be applied to the noſe ; 
the forchead may likewiſe be anointed with balſam of 


Peru, to which may be added alittle oil of amber. 


SMELT, in ichthyology, See Sar uo. 
SMELTING, in metallurgy, the fuſion or melting 


of the ores of metals, in order to ſeparate the metalline 
A 
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part from the earthy, ſtony, and other parts. See Ma- 
TALLU&GY., Part III. 

SME W, in ornithology. See Macs. | 

SMILAX, aouGx BixnoDwEED, in botany: A ge 
nus of plants belonging to the claſs of diecia and order 
of bexandria ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under 
the 11th order, Sarmeniacee. The male calyx is hexa- 
phyllous, and there is no corolla; the female calyx is al- 
ſo. hexaphyllous, without any corolla ; there are three 
ſtyles, a trilocular berry, and two ſeeds. There are 18 
ſpecies ; the aſpera, excelſa, zoilanica, ſarſaparilla, china, 
rotundifolia, laurifolia, tamnoides, caduca, bona nox, 
herbacea, tetragona, lanceolata, and pſendo-china, Of 
theſe, the ſmilax ſarſaparilla, which affords the ſarſapa- 
rilla root, is the moſt valuable. This is well deſcribed 
in the London Medical Journal by Dr Wright, who, 
during a long reſidence in Jamaica, made botany his 
peculiar ſtudy. | 

This ſpecies (ſays he) has ſtems of the thickneſs of 
a man's finger: they are jointed, triangular, and beſet 
with crooked ſpines. The leaves are alternate, ſmooth 
and ſhining on the upper fide; on the other fide are 
three nerves or coſtæ, with ſundry ſmall crooked ſpines. 
The flower is yellow, mixed with red. The fruit is a 
black-berry, containing ſeveral brown ſeeds. 

« Sarfaparilla delights in low moiſt grounds and near 
the banks of rivers. The roots run ſuperficially under 
the ſurface of the ground. The gatherers have only 10 
looſen the ſoil a little, and to draw out the long fibres 
with a wooden hook. In this manner they proceed 
till the whole root is got out. It is then cleared of the 
mud, dried, and made into bundles. . 

« The ſenſible qualities of ſarſaparilla are mucilagi- 
nous and farinaceous, with a flight degree of acrimony. 
The latter, however, is ſo flight as not to be perceived 
by many ; and I am apt to believe that its medicinal 
powers may fairly be aſcribed to its demulcent and fa - 
rinaceous qualities. p 

« Since the publication of Sir William Fordyce's 


per on Sarſaparilla in the Medical Obſervations and In- 


quiries, Vol. I. ſarſaparilla has been in more general uſe 
than formerly. The planters in Jamaica ſupply their 
eſtates with great quantities of it; and its exhibition 


has been attended with very happy conſequences in the 


yawsand invenereal affections ; as nodes, tophi, and exoſ- 
toſis; pains of the bones, andcarious or cancerous ulcers. 

« Sir William Fordyce ſeems to think farſaparilla a 
ſpecific in all Rages of lues; but from an attentive and 
careful obſervation of its effects in ſome thouſands of 
caſes, I mult declare I could place no dependence on 
ſarſaparilla alone. But if mercury had formerly been 
tried, or was uſed along with ſarſaparilla, a cure 
was ſoon effected. Where the patients had been redu- 
ced by pain, diſorder, and mercury, I preſcribed a de- 


coction of ſarſapari.la, and a table-ſpoonful of the pow- 


der of the fame, twice a day, with the greateſt ſuccels, 
in the molt deplorable cafes of lues, ill: cured yaws, and 
carious or ill-diſpoſed ſores or cancers. 

The china, or oriental ſpecies of china root, has 
roundiſh prickly ſtalks and red berries, and is a native 
of China and Japan. The pſeudo-china, or occidental 
ſpecies, has rounder ſmooth ſtalks and black berries, 
grows wild in Jamacia and Virgiuia, and b:ars the colds 
of our own climate. 

Theſe 
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when ſreſh, they are ſaid to be ſomewhat acrid, but as 
brought to us they diſcover, even when long chewed, 
no other than a ſlight unctuoſity in the mouth. Boiled 
in water, they impart a reddiſh colour, aud a kind of vapid 
ſoſtneſs : the decoction when inſpiſſated yields an unc- 
tuots, farinaceous, almoſt infipid maſs, amounting to u p 
wards of half the weight of the root. They give a gold 
yellow tincture to rectified fpirit, but make no ſentible 
alteration in its taſte ; on drawing off the ſpirit from 
the filtered liquor, there remains an orange-coloured ex- 
tract, nearly as inſipid as that obtained by water, but 
ſcarcely in half its quantity, * - - 
China root is generally ſuppoſed to promote perſpi- 
nation and urine, and by its ſoft unctuous quality to 
blunt acrimonious humours. It was firſt introduced 
into Europe about the year 1535, with the character 
of a ſpecific againſt venereal ditorders : the patient was 
kept wariti, a weak decoction of china root was uſed for 
common drink, and a ſtronger decoRion taken twice a 
day in bed to promote a ſweat, Such a regimen is 
doubtleſs a good auxiliary to mercurial alteratives : but 
whatever may be its effects in the warmer climartes, it 
is found in this to be itſelf greatly inſufficient. At 
preſent the china root is very rarely made uſe of, having 
for ſome time given place to farſaparilla, which is ſup- 
poſed to be more effetual. Proſper Alpinus informs 
us, that this root is iu great eſteem among the Egyp- 
tian women for procaring tatneſs and plampneſs. | 
SMITH (Sir Thomas), was born at Walden in Ef 
ſex in 1312. At 14 he was ſent to Queen's college 
Cambridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himielf ſo much 
that he was made Henry VIII. 's ſcholar together with 
John Cheke. He was choſen a fellow of his col- 
lege in 1531, and appointed two years after to read 
the public Greek lecture. The common mode of readin 
Greek at that time was very faulty ; the ſame found 
being given to the letters and dipthongs , v, , 6, ve. 
Mr Smith and Mr Cheke had been for ſome time ſenſible 
that.this pronunciation was wrong: and after a good 
deal of conſultation and reſearch, they agreed to intro- 
duce that mode of reading which prevails at preſent. 
Mr Smith was lecturing on Arifotle de Republica in 
Greek. At firſt he dropped a word or two at intervals 
In the new -pronanication, and ſometimes he would 
ſtop as if he had committed a miſtake and correct him- 


ſelf. No notice was taken of this for two or three 


days; but as he repeated more frequently, his audience 


began to wonder at the unuſual ſounds, and at laſt ſome 
of his friends mentioned to him what they had remark- 
ed. He owned that ſomething was in agitation, but 
that it was not yet ſufficiently digeſted to be made pub- 
lic. They entreated him earneſtly to diſcover his pro- 
jet: he did ſo; and in a ſhort time great numbers re- 
lorted to him ſor information. The new pronunication 
was adopted with enthuſiaſm, and ſoon became univer- 
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treatiſe on the mode of pronouncing Engliſh. He was 
uſeful likewiſe in promoting the tion, Having 
gone into the family of the duke of Somerſet, the pro- 
tettor during the minority of Edward VI. he was em- 
ployed by that nobleman in public affairs; and in 15.8 
was made ſecretary of ſtate, and received the honour of 
knighthood. While that nobleman continued in oflice, 
he was ſent ambaſſador, firſt to Bruſſels and afterward ; 
to France. 254k 
- Upon Mary's acceſſion he loſt all his places, but wa: 

rtunate enough to preſerve the rrienditip of Gardiner 
and Bonner. Hie was exempted from perſecution, and 
was allowed, probably by their influence, a penſion of 
L. 100. During Elizabeth's reign he was employed 
in public affairs, and was ſent three times by that 

rinceſs as her ambaſſador to France. He died in 1579. 

is abilities were excellent, and his attainments un- 
commonly great: He was a philoſcpher, a phyſician, 4 
chemiſt, mathematician, linguiſt, hiſtorian and architect. 
He wrote, 1. A treatiſe called the Erpli/h Common- 
wealth. 2. A letter De Reda et Emendata, Lingue Grace 
Pronunciatione. 3. De Moribus Turcarum. 4. De Drui- 
dum Moribus 

Suirn (Edmund), a diſtinguiſhed Engliſh poet, the 
only ſon of Mr Neale an eminent merchant, by a daugſr- 
ter of baron Lechmere, was b'th in 1668. By his fa- 
ther's death he was left young to the care of Mr Smith, 
who had married his father's ſiſter, and who treated 
him with fo much tenderneſs, that at the death of bis 
generous guardian he aſſumed his name. His writings 
are not many, and thoſe are ſcattered about in miſ.ella- 
nies and collections: his celebrated tragedy of Phædra 
and Hippolitus was acted in 1707; and being introdu- 
ced ata time when the Italian opera ſo much engroſſed 
the polite world, gave Mr Addiſon, who wrote the 
prologue, an opportunity to rally the vitiated taſte of 
the public. However, tiotwithſtanding the eſteem it 
has always been held in, it is perhaps rather to be con- 
ſidered as a fine poem than as a good play. This tra- 
gety, with a Poem to the memory of Mr John Philips, 

ree or four Odes, with a Latin oration ſpoken at Ox- 
ford in laudem Thom# Bodlrii, were publiſhed as his 
works by his friend Mr Oldiſworth. Mr Smith died 
in 1710, funk into indolence and intemperance by po- 
verty and diſappointments ; the hard fate of many a 
man of genius. 

Sur (John), an excellent mezzotinter, flouriſhed 
about 1700; but neither the time of his birth nor 
death are accurately known. He united ſoftneſs with 
ſtrength, and finiſhed with freedom. He ſerved his 
time with one Tillet a painter in Moorfields ; and as 
ſoon as he becarue his own maſter, learned from Becket 
the ſecret of mezzotinto, and being farther inſtructed 
by Van der Vaart, was taken to work in Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's houſe; and as he was to be the publiſher of 
that maſter's works, doubtleſs received confiderable hints 


em'th, 


fal at Cambridge. It was afterwards oppoſed, by bi- from him, which he amply repaid. To poſterity per- 
ſhop Gardiner the chancellor; but its ſuperiority to haps his prints (fays Mr Walpole) will carry an idea of Walpole's 
the old mode was ſo viſible, that in a few years it ſpread ſomething burleſque ; perukes of an enormous length Catalogue 
ever all En " Mp | | flowing over ſuits of armour, compoſe wonderful habits, of Engta · 
In 1539 he travelled into foreign countries, and ſtu- It is equally ſtrange that faſhion could introduce the vers. 
died for ſome time in the univerſities of France and Ita - one, and eſtabliſh the practice of repreſenting the other, 


ly. On his rexutn he was made regius profeſſor of ei- when it was out of faſhion. Smith excelled in exhibi- ö 
vil law at Cambridge. About this time he publiſhed'a ting both, as he found them in the portraits of Knel- 6 
Vor. XVII. 3 Z ler, 
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Smith. lar, who was leſs happy in what he ſubſtituted to: ar- 


mour, In the Kir-cac club he has poured fall bottoms 
chiefly over night-gowns. If thoſe ſtreams of hair were 
incommade in a battle, I know nothing (he adds) they 
were adapted to that can be dore in a mght-gown, 
Smith compoſed two large volumes, with proofs of his 
own plates, for which he aſked L. 50. His fineſt works 
are duke Schomberg on horſeback ; that duke's fon 
and ſucceſſor Maynhard ; the earls of Pembroke, Dor- 
ſet, and Albemarle; three plates with two figures in 
each, of young perſons or children, in which he ſhone 
William Cowper ; Gibbons and his wife ; Queen Anne; 
the duke of Glouceſter, a whole length, with a flower- 
pot; a very curious one cf Queen Mary, ina high head, 
tan, and gloves ; the earl of Godolphin ; the ducheſs of 
Ormond, a whole length, with a black ; Sir W 
Rooke, &c. There is a print by him of James II. 
with an anchor, but no inſcription ; which not being 
finiſhed when the king went away, is io ſcarce that it 
is ſometimes ſold for above a guinea. Smith allo per- 
formed many hiſtoric pieces; as the loves of the gods, 
trom Titian, at Blenheim, in ten plates; Venus ſtand- 
ing in a ſhell, from a picture by Correggio, and many 
more, of which perhaps the moſt delicate is the boly 
family with angels, after Carlo Maratti.“ 
Siri (Dr Adam), the celebrated author of the- 


Philoſophi» Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 


cal Tranfſ- 


act ĩous of 
the Royal 
Society of 


Nations, was the only ſon of Adam Smith comptroller 
of the cuſtoms at Kirkaldy, and of Margaret Douglas 
daughter of Mr Douglas of Strathenry. He was born 


Edinburgh, at Kirkadly on the 5th June 1723, a few months after 


vel. iii. 


the death of kis father. His conſtitution during his 
infancy was infirm and ſickly, and required all the care 
of his ſurviving parent. When only three years old he 
was carried by his mother to Strathenry on a viſit to 
lis uncle Mr Douglas; and happeriing one day to be 
amuſing himſelf alone at the door of the houſe, he was 
ſtolen by a party of thoſe vagrants who in Scotlaud are 
called tinter. Luckily he was miſſed immediately, and 
the vagrants purſued and overtaken in Leſlie wood; 
and thus Dr Smith was preſerved to extend the bounds 
of ſcience, and reform the commercial policy of Eu- 
rope. 

He received the rudiments of his education in the 
ſchool of Ki.kaldy under David Miller, a teacher of 
conſiderable eminence, and whoſe name deſerves to be 
recorded on account of the great number of eminent 
men which that ſeminary produced while under his di- 
rectiop. Dr Smith, even while at ſchool, attracted no- 
tice by his paſiionate attachment to books, and by the 
extraordinary powers of his memory ; while his friend- 
Iy and generous diſpoſition panes and ſecured the at- 
fection of his ſchooltellows. Even then he was remark- 
able for thoſe habits which remained with him through 
lite, of ſpeaking to himſelf when alone and of abſence 
in company. He was ſent in 1737 to the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, where he remained till 1740, when he went 


to Balicl ccllege Oxford, as an exhibitioner on Snell's 


foundation. His favourite purſuits while at the uni- 


verſity were mathematics and natural philoſophy. Af. 


ter his removal to England he frequently employed him- 
ſelf in tranſlating, particularly from the French, with a 
view to the improvement of his own ſtyle: a practice 


«hich he often recommended to all who wiſhed to cul- 
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tivate the art of compoſition. - It was probably then al- 


{> that he applied himſelf with the greateſt care to the 
ſtudy of languages, of which, both ancient and modern, 


his knowledge was uncommonly extenſive and accu- 


rade. | g 
After ſeven years reſidence at Oxford he returned to 
Kirkaldy, and lived two years with his mother without 
any fixed plan for his future life.. He bad been deſign- 
ed for the church of England;; but diſliking the eccle- 
ſiaſtical profeſſion, he reſolved to abandon it altogether, 


and to limit his ambition to the proſpe@ of obtaining 


ſome of thoſe preferments to which literary attainments 
lead in Scotland. In 1748 he fixed bis reſidence in E- 
dinburgb, and for three years read a courſe of lectures 
on rhetoric and belles lettres under the patronage of 
Lord Kames. In 1751 he was elected profeſſor of le- 


gie in the univetſity of Glaſgow, and the year follow- 


ing was removed to the profeſſorſhip. of moral phi- 


loſophy, vacant by the death of Mr Thomas Craigie 


the immediate ſucceſſor of Dr Hutcheſon, In this ſi- 
pe; he remained 13 years, a period he uſed frequent- 
y to look back to as the moſt uſeful part of his life. 
His lectures on moral philoſophy were divided into four 
4558 : The firſt contained natural theology; in which 

e conſidered the proofs of the being and attributes of 
God, and thoſe truths on which religion is. founded : 
the ſecond comprehended ethics, ſtrictly ſo called, and 
conſiſted chiefly of thoſe doctrines which he afterwards 


publiſhed in his theory of moral ſentiments: in the 


third part he treated mort at length of that part of mo 
rality called juflice ; and which, being ſuſceptible of 
preciſe and accurate rules, is for that reaſon capable of 
a full and accurate explanation: in the laſt part of bis 
lectures he examined thoſe political regulations which 
are founded, not upon the principle of juſtice, but of 
expediency ; and which are calculated to increaſe the 
riches, the power, and the proſperity of a ſtate. Un- 
der this view he conſidered the political inſtitutions re- 
lating to commerce, to. finances, to ecclefiaſtical and 
military governments ; this contained the ſubſtance.of 
his Wealth of Nations. In delivering his lectures he 
truſted almoſt entirely to extemporary elocution ; his 
manner was plain and unaffected, and he never failed to 
intereſt his hearers. His reputation ſoon roſe very high, 


and many ſtudents reſorted to the univerſity merely up- 


on his acccount. | XG 4 
When his acquaintance. win Mr Hume firſt com- 
menced 1s uncertain, but it had ripened into friendſhip 
before the year 1752. 244 
In 1759 he publiſhed his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments; a work which deſervedly extended his reputa- 
tion: for, though ſeveral of its concluſions be ill- 
founded, it al, 8 allowed by all to be a ſingular ef- 


fort of invention, ingenuity, and ſubtility. Beſides, it 


contains a great mixture of important truth; and, tho? 
the author has ſometimes been miſled, he has had the 
merit of direting the attention of philoſophers to a 
view of human nature, which bad formerly in a great 
meaſure eſcaped their notice. It abounds everywhere 
with the pureſt and moſt elevated maxims concerning 
the practical con duct of life; and when the ſubje& of 
his work leads him to addreſs the imagination and the 
heart, the variety and felicity of his illuſtrations, the 
richneſs and fluency of his eloquence, and the kill with 

| ! Which 
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which he wins the attention and commands the paſſions 
of his fender, leave him among the Britiſh moraliſts 
without a rival. 

Towards the end of 1763 Dr Smith received an in- 
vitation from Mr Charles 'Cownſend to accompany the 
Duke of Buccleugh on his travels; and the liberal 
terms in which this propoſal was niade induced him to 
reſign his office at Glaſgow. He joined the Duke of 
Buccleugh at London early in the year 1764, and ſet 
out with him for the continent in the month of March 
following. After a ſtay of about ten days at Paris, 
they proceeded to Thoulouſe, where they fixed their 
reſidence for about 18 months; thence they went 
by a pretty extenſive route through the ſouth of France 
to Geneva, where they paſſed two months. About 
Chriſtmas 1765 they returned to Paris, and remained 
there till October following. "The ſociety in which 
Dr Smith paſſed theſe ten months may be conceived in 


_ conſequence of the recommendation of Mr Hume. Tur- 


got, Queſnai, Necker, D'Alembert, Helvetius, Mar- 
montel, Madame Riccoboni, were among the number 
of his acquaintances ; and ſome of them he continued 
ever aſter to reckon among the number of his triends. 
In October 1766 che duke of Buccleugh returned to 
England. PE EY 2, 
Dr Smith ſpent the next_ten years of his life with 
his mother at Kirkaldy, occupied habitually in intenſe 
ſtudy, but unbending his mind at times in the compa- 
ny of fome of bis old ſchoolfellows, who ill continued 
to reſide near the place of their birth. In 1776 he 
publiſhed his Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the 
Wealth of Nations; a book ſo univerſally known, that 
any panegyric on it would be uſeleſs. The variety, im- 
pertance, and (may we not add) novelty, of the infor- 
mation which it contains; the {kill and comprehenſive- 
neſs of mind diſplayed in the arrangement ; the admi- 
rable illuſtrations with which it abounds ; together with 
a plainneſs and perſpicuity which makes it mtelligible 
to all render it unqueſtionably the moſt perfect work 
which has yet appeared on the general principles of any 
branch of legiſlation. 3 | 
He ſpent the next.two years of his life in London, 


- where he enjoyed the ſociety of ſome of the moſt emi - 


nent men of the age: but he removed to Edinburgh in 


1778, in conſequence of having been appointed, at the 


requeſt of the duke of Buccleugh, one of the commiſ- 
{tioners of the cuſtoms in Scotland. Here he ſpent the 


| laſt twelve years of his life in an affluence which was 


more than equal to all his wan's. But kis ſtudies ſeem- 
ed entirely ſuſpended till the infirmities of old age re- 
minded him, when it was too late, of what he yet owed 
to the pnblic and to his own fame. 'The principal mate- 
rials of the works which he had announced had long 
ago been collected, and little probably was wanting but 
a few years of health and retirement te complete them, 
The death of his mother, who had accompained him to 
Edinburgh in 1784, together with that of his couſin 
Miſs: Douglas in 1788, contributed to fruſtrate theſe 
projects. They had been the objects of his affection 
tor more than 60 years, and in their Society he had en- 
joyed from his infancy all that he ever knew of the en- 
dearments of a family. He was now alone and hel p- 
leſs; and though he bore his loſs with equanimity, and 
regained ' apparently his former cheerfulneſs, yet his 
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his death, which happened in July 1790. Some days Smith 
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beſore his death he ordered all his papers to be bun 


except a few eſſays, which have ſince been publiſhed. Poke. 


Of the oi iginality and comprehenſiveneſs. of his views; 
the extent, the variety, and the correctneſs of his infor- 
mation; the inexhauſtible ſertility of his invention—he 
has left behind him laſting monuments. To his private 
worth, the moſt certain of all teſtimonies may be found 
in that confidence, reſpect, and attachment, which fol- 
lowed him through all the various relations of life, He 
was habitually abſent in converſation, and was apt 
when he ſpoke to deliver his ideas in the form of a lec- 
ture. He was rarely known to ſtart a new topic im- 
ſelf, or to appear unprepared upon thoſe topics that were 
introduced by others. In his external & rm and appear- 
ance there was nothing uncommon. When perſectly ai 
eaſe, and when warmed with converſation, his geſturcs 
were animated and not ungraceſul; and in the ſociety 
of thoſe he loved, his features were often brightened by 
a ſmile of inexpreſſible beuigniiy. In the company ot 
ſtrangers, his tendency to abſence, and perha ps ſtill more 
bis conſciouſneſs cf that tendency, rendered his manner. 
ſomewhat embarraſſed ; an effect which was probably 
not a little heightened by thoſe ſpeculative ideas of pro- 
priety which his recluſe habits tended at once to per- 
_ lis conception, and to diminiſh his power of re- 

izing. f 
SMITHIA, in botany : A genus of the decandria 
order belonging to the diadeſphia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method rauking under the 22d order, 
Papilionaceæ. 
ted ; the corolla winged; the legumen incloſed in the 


calyx, with three or four joints, and contain as many 


ſeeds, which are ſmooth, compreſſed, and kidney-ſhaped. 
There is only one ſpecies, viz. the thenina. 

SMLITZ (Gaſpar), who, from painting a great num- 
ber of Magdalens, was called Magdalen Smith, was u 
Dutch painter, who came to England ſoon ufter the 
Reſtoration. For theſe pertraits ſat a woman that he 
kept, and called his wife. A lady, whom be had taught 
to draw, took him with her to Ireland, where he paint- 
ed ſmall portraits in oil, bad great buſineſs, and higb 
prices, His flowers and fruit were ſo much admires, 
that one bunch of grapes ſold there for L. 40. In his 
Magdalens he generally introduced a thiſtle on the fore 
ground. He had ſeveral ſcholars, particularly Maubert, 
and one Gawdy of Exeter. Yet, notwithſtanding his 
ſucceſs, he died poor in Ireland in 1707. 

SMITHERY, a ſmith's ſhop ; alſo the art of a ſmith, 
by which iron is wrought iato any ſhape by means of 
fire, hammering, filing, &c. 

SMITING-Line, in a ſhip, is a ſmall rope ſaſtened 
to the mizen-yard-arm, below at the deck, and is always 
forled-up with the mizen-ſail, even to the upper end 
of the yard, and thence it comes down to the poop. 
Its uſe is to looſe the mizen-ſail without ſtriking down 
the yard, which is eaſily done, becauſe the mizen-ſail is 
furled up only with rope-yarns ; and therefore When 


this rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the rope yarns, 


and ſo the ſail falls down of itſelt. The failor's phraſe is, 

mite the mixen (whence this rope takes its name), that is, 

hale by this rope that the ſail may fall down. 
SMOKE, a denſe elaſtic vapour, ariſing from burn - 


ing bodies. As this vapour is extremely diſagree ibi 
health and ſtrengtih gradually declined till the period of to the ſenſes, and often prejudicial to the bealth, man. 
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The calyx is monophyllous and bilabia- 
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Smoke. kind have ſallen upon ſeveral contrivauces to enjoy the 
benefit of fire, witheut being annoyed by ſmoke.” The 
moſt univerſal of thoſe contrivances is a tube leading 
from the chamber in which the fire is kindled to the 
top of the building, through which the ſmake alcends, 
and is diſperſed into the atmoſphere. "Theſe tubes are 
called chinmeys ; which, when conſtructed in a proper 
manner, carry off the ſmoke entirely; but, when im- 
properly conſtructed, they carry off the ſmoke imper- 
tectly, to the great annoyance" ef the inhabitants. As 
our maſons at preſent ſeem to have a very imperfect 
knowledge of the manner in which chimneys ought to 
be built, we can hardly perform a more acceptable ſer- 
vice to the public than to point out the manner in 


which they ought to be conſtructed, fo as to carry off 


the ſmoke entirely ; as well as to explain the cauſes 
from which the defects fo often complai ed of generally 
proceed, and the method of removing them. | 
r Thoſe who would be acquainted with this ſuhject 
tionz of ſhould begin by conſidering on what principle ſmoke 
the Ame- aſcends in any chimney. At firft many are apt to think 
zican that ſmoke is in its nature, and of itſelf, ſpecifically 
8 1 lighter than air, and riſes in it for the ſame reaſon that 
dboeter v cork riſes in water. Theſe ſee no cauſe why ſmoke 
mould not rife in the chimney though the room be ever 
ſo cloſe. Others think there is a power in chimneys to 
«raw up the ſmoke, and that there are different forms 
of chimneys which afford more or leſs of ibis power. 
Theſe amuſe themſelves with ſearching for the belt form. 
The equal dimenfions of a funnel in its whole length is 
not thought artificial enough, and it is made, for fancied 
reaſons, ſometimes tapering and narrowing from below 
vwpwards, and ſometimes the contrary, &c. &c, A 
umple experiment or two may ſerve to give more cor- 
:c& ideas. Having lighted a pipe of tobacco, plunge the 
item to the bottom of a decanter half filled with cold 
water ; then putting a rag over the bowl, blow through 
it, and make the ſmoke deſcend in the ſtem of the pipe, 
trom the end of which it will riſe in bubbles through 
the water; and being thus cooled, will not afterwards 
rifs to go ont through the neck of the decanter, but re- 
main ſpreadin ſel and reſting on the ſurface of the 
water, This thows that ſmoke is really heavier than 
air, and that it is carried upwards only when attached 
ro or ated upon by air that is heated, and thereby ra- 
relied and rendered ſpecifically tighter than the air in 
its neighbourhood. | 
Smoke being rarely ſeen but in company with heat- 
ed air, and its upward motion being viſible, though that 
of the rareſied air that drives it is not ſo, has naturally 
ziven riſe to the error. It is now well known that air 
is a fluid which has weight as well as others, though 
about $00 times lighter than water; that heat makes 
the particles of air recede from each other, and take up 
more ſpace, ſo that the ſame weight of air heated will 
have more bulk than equal weights of cold air which 
may ſurround it, and in that caſe mult riſe, being forced 
upwards by ſuch colder and heavier air, which preſfes 
to get under it and take its place. That air is ſo ra- 
refed or expanded by heat, may be proved to their com- 
prehenſion by a lank blown bladder, which laid before 
a fire, will ſoon ſwell, grow tight, and burſt. 
Plate Another experiment may be to take à glaſs tube 
ceccLxil-abont, aa inch in diameter, 12 inches long, open at 


b . both ends, an fixed upright on legs fo that it need. not 
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of a quill faſten five or fix inches of the fineſt light fila. A 


low, is heated and rarefied by paſſing near and over that 


from 1. ere want of air. 
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be bandled, for che hands might warm it. At the end Snob, 


ment af filk, ſo that it may be held either above the 
upper end of the tube or under the lower end, your 
warm hand being at a diſtance by the length of the 
quill. If there were any motion of air through the 
tube, it would manifeſt itſelf by its effect on the filk ; 
but it the tube and the air in it are of the ſame tempe- 
rature with the ſurrounding air, there will be no ſucl: 
motion, whatever may be the form of the tube, whether 
crooked or ſtraight, narrow below and widening vp- 
wards, or the contrary, the air in it will be quieſcent. 
Warm the tube, and you will find as long as it continues 
warm, a conſtant current of air entering below and pal. 
ſing up through it till diſcharged at the top; becauſe 
the warmth of the tube being communicated to the air 
it contains, rarefies that air, and makes it lighter than 
the air without ; which therefore prefles in below, forces 
it vpwards, follows and takes its place, and is rarefied 
in its turn, And, without warming the tube, if you 
hold under it a knob of bot iron, the air thereby heat- 
ed will rife and fill the tube, going out at its top; and 
this motion in the tube will continue as long as the 
knob remains hot, becauſe the air entering the tube be- 


knob. | 

That this motion is produced merely by the difference 
of ſpecific gravity between the fluid within and that 
without the tube, and not by any fancied form of the 
tube itſelf, may appear by plunging it into water con- 
tained in a glaſs jar a foot deep, through which ſuch 
motion might be ſeen, The water within and without 
the tube beg of the fame ſpecific gravity, balance 
each other, and both remaia at reſt. t take out the 
tube, ſtop its bottom with a finger, and fill it with olive 
oil, which is lighter than water; then ſtopping the 
top, place it as before, its lower end under water, its. 
top a very little above. As long as you keep the bot- 
tom ſtopped the fluids remain at reſt; but the moment 
it is unſtopt, the heavier enters below, forces up the 
lighter, and takes its place: and the motion then 
ceaſes, merely becauſe the new fluid cannot be ſucceſ- 
ſively made lighter, as air may be by a warm tube. 

In fact, no form of the funnel of a chimney has any 
ſhare in its operation or effect reſpecting ſmoke except 
its height, The longer the funnel, if erect, the greater 
its force when filled with heated and rarefied air to- 
draw in below and drive up the ſmoke, if one may, in 
compliance with cuſtom, uſe the expreſſion draw, when 
in fact it is the ſuperior weight of the ſurrounding ar- 
moſphere that preſſes to enter the funnel below, and ſo 
drives up before it the ſmoke and warm air it meets 
with in its paſſage. | 

What is it then which makes a {ſmoky chimney, that 
is, a chimney which, inſtead of conveying up all the 
ſmoke, difcharges a part of it-into the room, offending: 
the eyes and damaging the furniture, Pg 
The cauſes of this effect may be reduced to nine, dif- 
fering from each other, and therefore requiring different: 
remedies. | 

1. Smoky chimneys in a new houſe are ſuch» frequent 
of a The n of 2 oy 
being all good, and juſt out of the workman's hands, the 
joints of the boards: of the flooring, and of the pannels 
of wainſcotting, are all true and tight; the more ſo 4 

| e 


Smoke. 
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2 perhaps not yet thoroughly: dry, preſerve a 
: 


in the air of the room which keeps the wood 
work {welled and cloſe. The doors and the ſathes too, 


being worked with truth, ſhut with exactneſs, ſo that 
the room is as tight as a ſnuff-box, no paſſage being 


left open for air to enter except the key-hole, and even 
chat is ſometimes covered by a little dropping ſhutter, 


"Now if ſmoke cannot riſe but as connected with rare- 
fied air, and a column of ſach air, ſuppoſe it filling the 


funnel, cannot riſe unleſs other air be admitted to ſup- 
ply its place ; and if therefore no current of air enter 
the opeuing of the chimney—there is nothing to prevent 
the ſmoke from coming ont into the room, It the motion 


upwards of the air in a chimney that is freely ſupplied 
be obſerved by the riling of the ſmoke or a feather in 


it, and it be conſidered that in the time ſuch feather 
takes in riſing from the fire to the top of the chimney, 
a column of air equal to the content of the funnel muſt 
be diſcharged, and an equal quantity ſupplied from the 
room below, it will appear abſolutely impoſſible that 
this operation ſhould go on if the tight room is kept 

ut ; for were there any force capable of drawing con- 


ſtantly fo much air our of it, it muſt ſoon be exhauſted 


like the receiver of an air-pump, and no animal could 


live in it. Thoſe therefore who ſtop every crevice in a 


room to prevent the admiſſion of freſh air, and yet would 
have their chimney carry up the ſmoke, require incon- 
ſiſtencies, and expect impoſſibilities. Vet under this ſi- 
tuation it is not uncommon to ſee the owner of a new 
houſe in deſpair, and ready to ſell it for much leſs than 
it colt ; conceiving it uninhabirable becauſe not a chim- 
ney in any one of its rooms will carry off the ſmoke 
unleſs a door or window be left open. Much ex- 
pence has alſo been made to alter and amend new chim- 
neys which had really no fault : in one houſe particu- 
larly which Dr Franklin knew that belonged to a no- 
dle man in Weſtminſter, that expence amounted to no 
leſs than L. zoo, after his houſe had been, as he thought, 
Eniſhed and all charges paid. And after all, ſeveral of 


the alterations were ineffectual, for want of underſtand- 


ing the true pinciples. TA 

Remedics. When you find on trial that opening the 
door or a window enables the chimney to carry up all 
the ſmoke, you may be ſure that want of air from with- 
out was the cauſe of its ſmoking. © I ſay from With - 
nt (adds Dr Franklin), to guard you againſt a com- 
mon miſtake of thoſe who may tell you the room is 
Large, contains abundance of air ſuſficient to ſupply any 


chimney, and therefore it cannot be that the chimney 


wants air. Theſe reaſoners are ignorant that the large- 
neſs of a room, if tight, is in this caſe of ſmall import- 
ance, fince it cannot part with a chimaey full of its air 
without occafioning ſo much vacuum; which it requires 
a great force to effect, and could not be borne if ef. 
fected.“ | | 

It appearing plainly then, that ſome of the outward 
air muſt be admitted, the queſtion will be, how much is 
abſolutely neceſſary? for you would avoid admitting 
more, as being contrary to one of your intentions in 
having a fire, viz. that of warming your room. To 
diſcover this quantity, ſhat the door gradually while a 


middling bre is burning, till you find that before it is 


quite ſnut the ſmoke begins to come out into the room ; 
then open it a little till you preceive the ſmoke comes 
ent no longer. There bold the dcor, and obſerve the 
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width of the open crevice between the edge of the door 
and the rabbet it ſhould ſhut into. Suppoſe the di- 


ſtance to be half an inch, and the door eight feet high ; 
you find thence that your room requires an entrance 


for air equal in area to 96 half inches, or 48 ſquare 


inches, or a patſage of 6 inches by 8. This, however, 
is a large ſuppolition ; there being few chimneys that. 
wry a moderate opening and a tolerable height of 
funnel, will not be ſatisfied with ſuch a crevice of u 
quarter of an inch: Dr Franklin found a ſquare of 6 
by 6, or 36 ſquare inches, to be a pretty good mediun 
that wilt ter ve for moſt chimneys. High funnels with 
ſmall and low openings may indeed be ſupplied throug!: 
a leſs (pace ; becauſe, for reaſons that will appear herc- 
after, the force of levity, if one may ſo ſpeak, being 
greater in ſuch funnels, the cool air enters the roon: 
with greater velocity, and conſequently more enters ir 
the ſame time. This, however, has its limits; ſor ex- 
perience ſhows, that no increaſed velocity ſo occaſioned 
has made the admillion of air, through the key-holz 
equal in quantity to that through an open door, though 
through the door the current moves flowly, and through 
the key-hole with great rapidity. 

It. remains then to be conſidered, how and where 
this neceſſary quantity of air from without is to be ad- 
mitted ſo as to be lealt inconvenient : for if at the door, 
left ſo much open, the air thence proceeds directly to 
the chimney ; and in its way comes cold to your bick 
and heels as you fit before your fire. If you keep the 
door ſhut, and raiſe a little the ſaſh of your window, 


you feel the ſame inconvenience. Various have been 


the contrivances to avoid this ; ſuch as bringing in freſh 
air through pipes in the jams of the chimney, whieh 
pointing upwards ſhould blow the ſmoke-up the funnel ;. 
opening paſſages into the funnel above, to let in air for 
the ſame purpoſe. But theſe produce an effet con- 
trary to that intended: for as it is the conſtant current 
of air paſſing from the room through the opening of 
the chimney into the funnel which prevents the ſmoke 
from coming out into the room, if you ſupply the funnel 
by other means or in other ways with the air which it 
wants, and eſpecially if that air be cold, you diminiſh the 
force of that carrent, and the ſmoke in its efforts to en- 
ter the room finds leſs reſiſtance. | 
The wanted air muſt then indiſpenſably be admitted 
into the room, to ſupply what goes off through the 
opening of the cl imney, M. Gauger, a very ingenious 
and intelligent French writer on the ſubject, propoſes 
with judgment to admit it above the opening of the 
chimney ; and to prevent inconvenience from its cold- 
neſs, he directs that it may be fo made, that it ſhall 
pals in its entrance through winding cavities made be- 
hind the, iron back and fides cf the fire-place, and un- 
der the iron hearth- plate; in which cavities it will be 
warmed, and even heated, ſo as to contribute much, in- 
ſtead of cooling, to the warming of the room. This 
invention is excellent in itfelf, and may be uſed with 
advantage in building new houſes ; becauſe the chim- 
neys may then be fo diſpoſed as to admit conveniently 
the cold air to enter ſuch paſſages : bat in houſes built 
without ſuch views, the chimneys are often ſo ſituated 
as not to afford that convenience without great and ex- 
penſive alterations. 'Eafy and cheap methods, though. 
not quite ſo perſect in themſelves, are of more general 
utility; and ſuch are the following, | 
. In 
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In all rooms where there is 2 fire, the bod of air 
warmed and rarefied before the chimney is continually 
changing place, and making room for other air that is 
io be warmed in its turn, Part of it enters and goes 
up the chimney, and the reſt riſes and takes place near 


the ceiling. If the room be lofty, that warm air re- 
mains above our heads as long as it continues warm, 
and we are little benefited by it, becauſe it does not 
deſcend till it is cooler. Few can imagine the difference 
of climate between the upper and lower parts of ſuch a 
room, who have not tried it by the thermometer, or by 
going up a ladder till their heads are near the ceiling, 

t is then among this warm air that the wanted quan- 
tity of outward air is beſt admitted, with which being 
mixed, its coldneſs is abated, and its . inconvenience. di- 
miniſhed ſo as to become ſcarce obſervable. This may 
be eaſily done by drawing down about an inch the upper 
{aſh of a window; or, it not movable, by cutting fuck 
a crevice through its frame; in both which caſes it will 
be well to place a thin ſhelf of the length to conceal 
the opening, and ſloping upwards, to direct the entering 
air horizontally along and under the ceiling. In ſome 
houſes the air may be admitted by ſuch a crevice made 
in the wainſcot, cornice, or plaſtering, near the ceiling 
and over the opening of the chimney. This, if practi- 
cable, is to be choſen, becauſe the entering cold air 


will chere meet with che warmeſt riſing air from before 
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the fire, and be ſooneſt tempered by the mixture. The 
ſame kind of ſhelf ſhould alſo be placed here. Another 


way, and not a very difficult one, is to take out an up- 


per pane of glaſs in one of your ſaſhes, ſet it in a tin 


trame, giving it two ſpringing angular ſides, and then 
replacing it, with hinges below on which it may be 
turned to open more or leſs above. It will then have 
the appearance of an internal ſky-light. By drawing 
this pane in, more or leſs, you may admit what air you 
nud neceffary. Its poſition will naturally throw that 


nir up and along the ceiling. This is what is called in 


rance a Was i das ? As this is a German queſtion, 
the invention is probably of that nation, and takes its 
name from the frequent aſking of that queſtion when it 
firlt appeared. In England ſome have. of late years 
cut a round hole about five inches diameter in a pane 
of the ſaſh and placed againſt it a circular plate of tin 
hung on an axis, and cut into vanes ; which, being ſepa- 
rately bent a little oblique, are ated upon by the en- 
rering air, ſo as to force the plate continually round 
like the vanes of a windmill, This admits the outward- 
ir, and by the continual whirling of the vanes, does 
in ſome degree diſperſe it. The noiſe only is a little 
inconvenient. 

2. A ſecond cauſe of the ſmoking of chimneys is, 
their openings in the room being too large ; that is, too 
wide, too high, or both. Architects in general have no 
ether ideas of proportion in the opening of a chimney 
than what relate to ſymmetry and beauty reſpecting 
the dimenſions of the room; while its true proportion 
reſpeQing its function and utility depends on quite 


other principles; and they might as properly propor- 


tion the ſtep in a ſtaircaſe to the height of the Rory, 
inſtead of the natural elevation of men's legs in mount- 
ing. The proportion then to be regarded, is what re- 
lates to the height of the funnel. For as the funnels 
in the different ſtories of a houſe are neceſſarily of dif- 
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ing the higheft or longeſt, and thoſe of the other floors smoke. 
ſhorter _ and - ſhorter, till we come to ſhoſe in dle 
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garrets, Which are of courſe the ſhorteſt ; and the force 
of draft being, as already ſaid, in proportion to the 
height of funnel filled with rarefied air, and a current 
of air from the room into the chimney, ſufficient to fill 
the opening, being neceflary to oppoſe and prevent the 
ſmoke from coming out into the room, it follows, that the 
openings of the longeſt funnels may be larger, and that 
thoſe of the ſhorter funnels ſhould be ſmaller. For if 
there be a large opening to a chimney that does not 
draw ſtrongly, the funnel may happen to befurniſhed with 
the air which it demands by a partialcurrent entering on 
one ſide of the opening, and leaving the other fide free 
of any. oppoling current, may permit the ſmoke to iſſue 
there into the rooni, Much too of the force of draft 
in a funnel depends on the degree of rarefaQion in tlie 
air it contains, and that depends on the nearnels to the 
fire of its paſſage in entering the funnel, If it can 
enter far from the fire on each ſide or far above the 
fire, in a wide or high opening, it receives little heat in 
paſting by the fre, and the contents of the ſunnel are by 
thoſe means leſs different in levity from the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere, and its force in drawing conſequen:ly weak- 
er, Hence if too large an opening be given to chim- 
neys in upper rooms, thoſe rooms will be ſmoky: On 
the other hand, if too ſmall openings be given to chim- 
neys in the lower rooms, the entering air operating. too 
directly and violently on the fire, and after wards ſtrengtł · 
ening the draft as it aſcends the funnel, will contume 
the fuel too rapidly. i 

Remedy. As different circumſtances frequently mix 
themſelves in theſe matters, it is difficult to give preciſe 


_ dimenſions for the openings of all chimneys. Our fa- 
chers made them generally much too large: we have 
lefſened them; but they are often ſtill of greater dimen- 


ſions than they ſhould be, the human eye not being ea- 
ſily reconciled to ſudden and great changes. If you 
ſuſpeR that your chimney anke from the too great 
dimenſion of its opening, contract it by placing move- 
able boards ſo as to lower and narrow it gradually 
till you find the ſmoke no longer iſſues into the room. 
The proportion fo found will be that which is proper 
for that chimney, and you may employ the bricklayer 
or maſon to reduce it accordipgly. However, as in 
building new houſes ſomething muſt be ſometimes ha- 
zarded, Dr Franklin propoſes to make the openings ia 
the lower rooms about 30 inches ſquare and 18 deep, 
and thcſe in the upper only 18 inches ſquare and not 
quite fo deep ; the intermediate ones diminiſhing in pro- 
portion as the height of the funnel is diminiſhed. In the 
larger eine billets of two feet long, or half the com- 
mon length of cordwood, may be burnt conveniemly; 
and for the ſmaller, ſuch wood may be ſawed inte 
thirds. Where coals are the fuel, the grates will be 
proportioned to the openings. The * depth is 
nearly neceſſiry to all, the ſunnels being all made of a 
ſize proper to admit a chimney-ſweeper. If in large 
and elegant rooms cuſtom or fancy ſhould require the 


appearance of a larger chimney, it may be foi med of 


expenſive marginal decorations, in marble, &c. But in 


time perhaps, that which is fitteſt in the nature of things 
may come to be thought handſomeſt. : 


3. Another cauſe of ſmoky chimneys is 100 ſhort a 


ferent heights or lengths, that from the loweſt floor be · funnel. This happens neceſſarily in ſome caſes, as where 


a chimney 


| Smoke- a chimney 
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is required in a low ＋ for, if the 

funnel be raiſed high above the roof, in order to ſtrength · 

en its draft, it is then in N of being blown down, 
and cruſhing the roof in its tall. 


_ Remedies, Contract the opening of the chimney, fo 


as to oblige all the entering air to paſs through or very 


near the fire; whereby it will be more heated and rare- 
fied, the funnel itſelf be more warmed, and its contents 
have more of what may be called the force of levity, fo 
as to riſe ſtrongly and maintain a good draft at the 
opening, | 

Or you may in ſome caſes, to advantage, build addi- 
tional ſtories over the low building, which will ſupport 
a bigh funnel. * 

It the low building be uſed as a kitchen, and a con- 
traction of th opening therefore inconvenient, a large 
one being neceſſary, at leaſt when there are great din- 
ners. for the free management of ſo many cooking uten- 
fils ; in ſuch caſe the beſt expedient perhaps would be 
to build two more funnels jining to the firſt, and ha- 
ving. three moderate openings, one to each funnel, in- 
ſtead of one large one. When there is occaſion to uſe 
but one, the other two may be kept ſhut by ſliding 
plates, hereafter to be deſcribed ; and two or all of 
them may be uſed together when wanted. This will 
indeed be an expence, but not an uſeleſs one, ſince your 
cooks will work with more comfort, ſee better than in 
a ſmoky kitchen what they are about, your victuals 
Will be cleager. dreſſed and not taſte of ſmoke, as is of- 
ten the caſe ; and to render the effect more certain, a 
ſtack of three funnels may be ſafely built higher above 
the roof than a ſingle funnel. - 
The caſe of too ſhort a funnel is more general than 
would be imagined, and often found where one would 
not expect it. For it is not uncommon, in ill contri- 
ved buildings, inſtead of having a ſunnel for each room 
or fire-place, to bend and turn the funnel of an upper 
room ſo as to make it enter the ſide of another funnel 
that comes from below. By theſe means the upper room 
funnel is made ſhort of courſe, ſince its length can only 
be reckoned from the place where it enters the lower 
room funnel ; and that funnel is alſo ſhortened by all 
the diſtance between the entrance of the ſecond funnel 
and the top of the ſtack : for all that part being readi- 
I ſupplied with air through the ſecon funnel, adds no 
ſtrength to the draft, eſpecially as that air is cold when 
there is no fire in the ſecond chimney. The only eaſy 
remedy here is, too keep the opening of that funnel ſhut 
in which there is no fire. 

4. Another very common cauſe of the ſmoking of 
chimneys is, their overpozvering one another. For in- 
ſtance, if there be two chimneys in one large room, and 
you make fires in both of them, the doors and windows 


- cloſe ſhut, you will find that the greater and ſtronger fire 


ſhall overpower the weaker, from the funnel of which it 
will draw air down to ſupply its own demand ; which air 
deſcending in the weaker funnel, will drive down its 
ſmoke, and force it into the room. If, inſtead of being 
inone room, the two chimneys arein two different rooms, 
communicating by a door, the caſe is the ſame when- 
ever that door is open. In a very tight houſe, a 
kitchen chimney on the loweſt floor, when it had a 
great fire in it, has been known to overpower any 
other chimney in the houſe, and draw air and ſmoke 


r 


into its room as often as the door communicating with smoke. 
aw wn 
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the ſtaircaſe was opened. 


Remedy. Take care that every room have the means 
of ſupplying itſelf from without with the air which its 
chimney may require, ſo that no one of them may be 
obliged to borrow from another, nor under the neceflit 
of Facing. A variety of theſe means have been already 
deſcribed. 

5. Another cauſe of ſmoking is, außen the tops of cl im- 
neys are commanded by higher buildings, or by a hill, (a 
that the wind blowing over ſuch eminences falls like 
water over.a dam, ſometimes almoſt perpendicularly on 
the tops of the chimneys that lie in its way, and beats 
down the ſmoke contained in them. 

To illuttrate this, let A (fig. 3.) repreſent a ſmall 
building at the fide of a great rock B, and the wind 
coming in the direction CD; when the current of air 


comes to the point 2 hurried forward with great 


velocity, it goes a little forward, but ſoon deſcends 
downward, and gradually is reflected more and more in- 
ward, as repreſented by the dotted lines EE, &c. fo 
that, deſcending downwards upon the top of the chim- 
ney A, the ſmoke is beat back again into the apart- 
ments. 

It is evident that houſes ſituated near high hills or 
thick woods will be in ſome meaſure expoſed to the 
ſame inconvenience ; but it is likewiſe plain, that if a 
houſe be ſituated upon the flope of a hill (as at F, 
ig. 3.) it will not be in any danger of ſmoke when 
the wind blows towards that (ide of the hill upon which 
it is fituated ; for the current of air coming over the 
houſe-top.in the direction GH, is immediately changed 
by the flope of the hill to the direction HC, which 
powerfully draws the ſmoke upward from the top of 
the chimney. But it is alſo evident, that a houſe in 
this ſituation will be liable to ſmoke when the wind 
blows. from the hill; for the current of air coming 
downward in the direction CH, will beat downward 
on the chimney F, and prevent the ſmoke from aſcend- 
ing with treedom. The effect will be much height- 
ened if the doors and windows are chiefly in the lower- 
molt ſide of the houſe. 

Remedy. That commonly applied to this caſe is a 
turncap made of tin or plate irqn, covering the chimney 
above and on three ſides, open on one ſide, turning on 
a ſpindle; and which being guided or governed by a 
vane always preſents its back to the current. This 
may be generally effectual, though not certain, as there 
may be caſes in which it will not ſucceed. Raiſing 
your funnels if practicable, ſo as their tops may be high- 
er, or at leaſt equal, with the commanding eminence, is 
more to be depended on. But the turning cap, being 
eaſier and cheaper, ſhould firſt be tried. If obliged to 
build in ſuch a ſituation, I would chooſe (ſays Dr 
Franklin) to pJace my doors on the fide next the hill, 
and the backs of my chimneys on the fartheſt fide ; for 
then the column of air talling over the eminence, and of 
courſe preſſing on that below, and forcing it to enter 
the doors or war- i- dates on that fide, would tend to 
balance the preſſure down the chimneys, and legve 
the funnels more free in the exerciſe of their func- 
tions.” | 

6. There is another caſe which is the reverſe of that 
laſt mentioned. It is where the commanding eminence 


ts 
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is farther from the wind than the chimney commanded. 
To explain this a figure may be necefiary;- Suppoſe 
then a building whoſe ſide AB happens to be expoſed 
to the wind, and forms a kind of dam againſt its pro- 
greſs, Suppoſe the wind blowing in the direction FE. 
The air obſtructed by this dam or building AB will 
like water preſs and ſearch for paſſages through it; but 
finding none, it is beat back with violence, and ſpreads 
itfelf on every fide, as is repreſented by the carved 
lines e, en e, e, e, e. It will therefore forte itſelf down 
the ſmall chimney C, ln order to get through by ſome 
door or window open on the other ſide of he building. 
And if there be a fire in ſueh chirhney, its ſmoke is of 
courſe beat down, and fills the room. 

Remedy. There is but one remedy, which is to raiſe 
ſuch a tunnel higher than the roof, ſupporting it if ne- 
ceffary by iron bars. For a turncap in this caſe has no 
effed, the dammed up air preſſing down through it in 
whatever poſition the wind may have placed its open 
Ing. + 
Or Franklin mentions a city In which many houſes 
are rendered ſmoky by this operation. - For their kitch- 
ens being built behind, and connected by a paſfage with 
the — — and the tops of the kitchen - chimneys lower 
than the tops of the houſes, the whole fide of a ſtreet 
when the wind blows againſt its back forms fach a dam 
as above deſcribed ; and the wind fo obſtructed forces 
down thoſe kitehen- chimueys (eſpecially when they 
have but weak fires in them) to paſs through the paſ- 
ſage and houſe into the ſtreet. Kitchen-chimneys fo 
formed and ſituated have another inconvenience. In 
ſummer, if you open your upper room windows for 
air, a light breeze blowing over your kitchen chimney 
towards the houſe, though not firong enough to force 
down its ſmoke as aforeſaid, is ſufficient to waft it into 
your windows, and fill the rooms with it ; which, be- 
ſides the diſagreeablneſs, damages your furniture. 
7. Chimneys, otherwiſe drawing well, are ſometimes 
made to ſmoke by the improper and inconvenient ſituation 
of a door. When the door and chimney are on the 
1ame ſide of the room, if the door being in the corner 
is made to open againſt the wall, which is common, as 
being there, when open, more out of the way, it follows, 
that when the door is only opened in part, a current of 
air ruſhing in paſſes along the wall into and acroſs the 
opening of the chimney, and flirts ſome of the ſmoke 
out into the room. This happens more certainly when 
the door, is ſhutting, for then the force of the current is 
augmented, and becomes very inconvenient to thoſe 
who, warming themſelves by the fire, happen to fit in 
its Way. 

The remedies are obvious and eaſy. Either put an 
intervening ſcreen from the wall round great part of 
the fireplace ; or, which is perhaps preferable, ſhift the 
hinges of your door, ſo as it may open the other way, 
and when open throw the air along the other wall. 

8. A room that has no fire in its chimney is fome- 
times filled with ſmoke which is received at the top of its 


Funnel and deſcends into the room. Funnets without fires 


have an effect according to their degree of coldneſs or 

warmth on the air that happens to be contained in them. 

The ſurrounding atmoſphere js frequently changing its 

temperature ; but ſtacks of funnels covered from winds 

and ſun by the houſe that contains them, retain a more 

'equal temperature. If, after a warm ſeaſon, the out- 
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ward air ſuddenily 


the air contained m them, which of courſe riſes, cooler 
air enters below to ſupply its place, is rarefied in its 
turn, and riſes; and this operation continues till the 
funnel ws cooler, or the outward air warmer, or 
both, when the motion ceaſes. On the other hand, if 
after a cold ſeaſon the outward air ſuddenly grows warm 
and of courſe lighter, the air contained iu the cool fun- 
nels being heavier deſcends into the room; and the 
warmer air which enters their tops being cooled in its 
turn, and made heavier, continues to deſcend; and this 
operation goes on till the funnels are warmed by the 
paſſing of warm air thro' them, or the air itſclf grows 
cooler, When the temperature of the air and of the 
funnels is nearly equal, the difference of warmth in the 
air between day and night is fuficient to produce theſe 
currents: the air will begin to aſcend the fannels as the 
cool of the evening comes on, and this current will con- 
tinue till perhaps nine or ten o'clock the next morning, 
when it begins to heſitate ; and as the heat of the day 
approaches, it fets downwards, and continues fo till to- 
wards evening, when it again heſitates for ſom time, 
and then goes upwards conſtantly durine the night, as 
before mentioned. Now when ſmoke iffuing from the 
tops of neighbouring ſunnels paſſes over the tops of fun- 
nels which are at the time drawing downwards, as they 
often are in the middle part of rhe day; ſuch fnoke 
of neceſſity drawn into theſe funnels, and defeends with 
the air into the chamber. | a | 

The remedy is to have a ſliding plate that will ſhut 
perfectly the offending funnel. Franklin has thus 
deſcribed it: © The opening of the chimney is con- 
tracted by brick work faced with marble flabs to about 


two feet between the jams, and the breaſt brought down 


to within about three feet of the hearth. An iron 
frame is placed juſt under the breaſt, and extending 
2 to the back of the chimney, ſo that a plate of the 
ame metal may flide horizontally, backwards and for- 
wards iti the grooves on each fide of the frame. This 
plate is juſt ſo large as to fill the whole ſpace, and fhut 
the chimney entirely when thruſt quite in, which is con- 
venient when there is no fire, Draw it out, ſo as to 
leave between its further edge and the back a ſpace of 
about two inches; this fpace is ſufficient for the ſmoke 
to paſs ; and ſo large a part of the funnel being ſtopt 
by the reſt of the plate, the pafſage of warm air out of 
the room, up the chimney, is obſtructed and retarded ; 
and by thoſe means much cold air is prevented from co- 
ming in through crevices, to ſupply its place. The ef- 
fe& is made manifeſt three ways. 1. When the fire 
barns briſkly in cold weather, th: howling or whiſtlin 
noiſe made by the wind, as it enters the room throu 
the crevices, when the chimney is open as nſual, dens 
as ſoon as the plate is ſlid into its proper diſtance. 
2. Opening che door of the toom about half an inch, 
and holding your hand againſt the opening, near the 
top of the door, you feel the cold air coming m againſt 
your hand, but weakly, if the plate be in. Let another 
perſon ſuddenly draw it out, ſo as to let the air of the 
room go up the chimney, with its uſual freedom where 
chimneys are open, and you immediately feel the cold 
air ruſhing in ſtrongly. 3. If ſomething be ſet againſt 
the door, juſt ſafficient, when the plate is in, to keep 
the door nearly ſhut, by reſiſting the preſſure of the 
air, 


grows cold, the empty warm funnels Smoke. 
begin to draw Rrongly upward; that is, they rarefy 


gubhe dir that would force it open; then, when the plate is 
oy grown out, the door will be forced open by the in- 
 * © creaſed preſſure of the outward cold air endeavouring 
to get in to ſupply the place of the warm air that now 
paſſes out of the room to go up the chimney. In our 
common open chimneys, halt the fuel is waſted, and its 
effect loſt ; the air it has warmed being immediately 
drawn off,” -_ | 
9. Chimneys which generally draw well, do neverthe- 
leſs ſometimes give ſmoke into the rooms, it being driven 
down by flrong <vinds paſſing over the tops of their funnelr, 
though not deſcending trom any commanding eminence. 
This caſe is moſt frequent where the funnel is ſhort and 
the opening turned from the wind, It is the more 
rie vous, when it happens to be a cold wind that pro- 
Jabs the effect, becauſe when you moſt want your fire 
you are ſometimes obliged to extinguiſh it. To un- 
derſtand this, it may be confidered that the riſing light 
air, to obtain a free iſſue from the funnel, mult puth out 
of its way or oblige the ait that is over it to riſe, In 
a time of calm or of little wind this is done viſibly ; 
for we ſce the ſmoke that is brought up by that air 
riſe in a column above the chimney : but when a vio- 
lent current of air, that is, a RKrong wind, paſſes over 
the top of a chimney, its particles have received ſo much 
force, which keeps them in a horizontal direction and 
Follow each other ſo rapidly, that the riſing light air 
has not ſtrength ſufficient to oblige them to quit that 
direction and more upwards to permit its iſſue. 

- Remedies. In Venice, the cuſtom is to open or widen 

the top of the flue rounding it in the true form of a fun- 
nel. In other places the contrary is praiſed ; the 
tops of the flues being narrowed inwards, fo as to form 
a {lit for the iſſue of the ſmoke, long as the breadth of 
the ſunnel, and only four inches wide. This ſeems to 

| have been contrived on a fuppoſition that the entry of 
the wind would thereby be obſtructed, and, perhaps it 
might have been imagined, that the whole force of the 
riſing warm air being condenſed, as it were, in the nar- 
row opening, would thereby be ſtrengthened, ſo as to 
overcome the reſiſtance of the wind. This, however, 
did not always ſucceed ; for when the wind was at 
north-eaſt and blew freſh, the ſmoke was forced down 
by fits into the room where Dr Franklin commonly fat, 
ſo as to oblige him to ſhift the fire into another. The 
-poſition of the ſlit of this funnel was indeed north-eaſt 
and ſouth-weſt. Perhaps if it had lain acroſs the wind, 
the effect might have been different. But on this we 
can give no certainty. It ſeems a matter proper to be 
referred to experiment. Poſſibly a turncap might have 
been ſerviceable, but it was not tried. 

With all the ſcience, however, that a man ſhall ſup- 
poſe himſelf poſſeſſed of in this article, he may ſometimes 
meet with caſes that ſhall puzzle him. I once lodged 
{ſays Dr Franklin) in a houſe at London, which in a 
little room had a ſingle chimney and funnel. The open- 
ing was very ſmall, yet it did not keep in the ſmoke, 
and all attempts to have a fire m this room were fruit- 
leſs. I could not imagine the reaſon, till at length ob- 
ſerving that the chamber over it, which had no fireplace 
in it, was always filled with ſmoke when a fire was kin- 
dled below, and that the ſmoke came through the cracks 
and crevices of the wainſcot; I had the wainſcot taken 
down, and diſcovered that the funnel which went up 
behind it had a crack many feet ia length, and wide 
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enough to admit my arm; a breach very dangerous with Smeke- 
Jacks _ 


regard to fire, and occaſioned probably by an apparent 
irregular ſettling of one fide of the houſe. The air en- 
tering this breach freely, deſtroyed the drawing force of 
the funnel. The remedy would have been, filling up 
the breach, or rather rebuilding the funnel : but the 
landlord rather choſe to top up the chimney. 

« Another puzzling caſe I met with at a friend's 

country houſe near London. His beſt rocm had a 
chimney in which he told me, he never could have a 
fire, for all the ſmoke came out into the rocm. 1 flat- 
tered myſelf I could eaſily find the caufe and preſcribe 
the cure. I had a fire made there, and found it as he 
ſaid. I opened the door, and perceived it was not 
want of air. I made a temporary contraction of the 
opening of the chimney, and found that it was not its 
being too large that caufed the ſmoke to iſſue, I went 
out and looked up at the top of the chimney : Its ſun- 
nel was joined in the ſame ſtack with others; ſome of 
them ſhorter, that drew very well, and I ſaw nothing to 
prevent its doing the fame. In fine, after every other 
examination I could think of, I was obliged to own the 
inſufficiency of my ſkill. But my friend, who made ne 
pretenſion to ſuch kind of knowledge, afterwards diſco- 
vered the cayſe himſelf. He got to the top of the fun- 
nel by a ladQer, and looking down found it filled with 
twigs and raw cemented by earth and lined with fea- 
thers. It ſcems the houſe, after being built had ſtood 
empty ſome years before he occupied it; and he con- 
cluded that ſome large birds bad taken the advantage of 
its retired fitnation to make their neſt there. The rub- 
biſh, conſiderable in quantity, being removed, and the 
funnel cleared, the chimney drew well, and gave ſatis- 
faction.” ; 
- Chimneys whoſe funnels go up in the north wall of 
a houſe, and are expoſed to the north winds, ate not ſo 
apt to draw well as thoſe in a ſouth wall ; becauſe when 
rendered cold by thoſe wines, they draw downwards. 

Chimneys incloſed in the body of a houſe are better 
than thoſe whoſe funnels are expoſed in cold walls. 

Chimneys in {tacks are apt to draw better than ſepa- 
Tate funnels, becauſe the funnels that have conſtant fires 
in them warm the others in ſome degree that have 
none. 

Suoxx- Jack. This ingenious machine is of German 
extraction; and Meſlinger, in his Collection of Mechani- 
cal Performances, ſays it is very ancient, being repꝛe- 
ſented in a painting at Nurenbergh, which is known to 
be older than the year 1250. 

Its conſtruction is abundantly ſimple. An upright 
iron ſpindle GA (hg. F.), placed in the narrow part 


of the kitchen chimney, turns round on two pivots H <occc.rs, 


and I. The upper one H paſſes through an iron bar, 
which is built in acroſs the chimney; and the lower pi- 
vot I is of tempered ſteel, and is conical or pointed, 
reſting in a conical bell-metal ſocket fixed on another 


croſs bar. On the upper end of the ſpindle is a circu- 


lar fly G, conſiſting of 4, 6, 8, or more thin iron plates, 
ſet obliquely on the ſpindle like the ſaits on a windmill, 
as we ſhall deſeribe more particularly by and by. Near 
the lower end e the ſpindle is a pinion A, which works 


in the teeth of a contrate or face wheel B, turning on a 


horizontal axis BC. One pivot of this axis turns in a 

cock fixed on the croſs bar, which ſupports the lower 

end of the upright A "i and the other pivot 
4 


turns 
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smoke - turns in a cock fixed on the fide wall of the chimney; 


Jack. 


ſo that this axle is parallel to the front of che chimney. 
Qa the remote end of this horizontal axle there is a 
ſmall pulley C, having a deep We roove. Over 
this pulley there paſſes a chain CDE, in the lower bight 
of which hangs the large pulley E of the ſpit. This 
end of the fpit turns lool between the branches of the 
fork of the rack or rate F, but without reſting on it. 
This is on the top of a moveable ſtand, which can be 
thiſted nearer to or farther from the fire. The other 
end turns in one of the notches of another rack, The 
number of teeth in the pinion A and wheel B, and the 
diameters of the pulleys C and E, are ſo proportioned 
that the fly G makes from 12 to 20 turns for one turn 
of the ſpit. | 

The manner of operation of this uſeful machine 1s 
ealily underſtood. The air which contributes to the 
burning of the fuel, and paſſes through the midſt of it, 
is greatly heated, and expanding prodigiouſly in bulk, 
becomes lighter than the neighbouring air, and is there- 
fore puſhed by it up the chimney. In like manner, all 
the air which comes near the fire is heated, expanded, 
becomes lighter, and is driven up the chimney. This 
is called the draught or ſufion, but would with greater 
propriety be termed the driſ? of the chimney. As the 
chimney gradually contracts in its dimenſions, and as 
the ſame quantity of heated air paſſes through every 
fetion of it, it is plain that the rapidity of its aſcent 
muſt be greateſt in the narroweſt place. There the fly 
G ſhould be placed, becauſe it will there be expoſed to 
the ſtrongeſt current. This air, ſtriking the fly vanes 
obliquely, puſhes them aſide, and thus turns them round 
with a conſiderable force. If the joint of meat is ex- 
Actly balanced on the ſpit, it is plain that the only re- 
4ſtznce to che motion of the fly is what ariſes from the 
5icti-n of the pivots of the upright ſpindle, the friction 
af the pinion and wheel, the friction of the pivots of 


the horizontal axis, the friction of the ſmall end of the. 


ſpit, and the friction of the chain in the two pulleys. 
The whole of this is but a mere trifle. But there is fre- 
quently a. conſiderable ſuperiority in the weight of the 
meat on different fides of the ſpit ; there mult there- 
tore be a ſulkcient overplus of force in tke impulſe of 
the aſcending air on the vanes of the fly, to over- 
come this want of equilibrium occaſioned by the unſkil- 
falnefs or negligence of the cook. There is, how- 
-ver, commonly enough of power when the machine is 
properly conſtructed. The utility of this machine will, 
we hope, procure us the indulgence of ſome of our 
readers, while we point out the circumſlances on which 


its performance depends, and themm⁰ims which ſhould 
de followed in its conſtruction. ü 


— 


The upward current of air is the moving power, and 
ſhould be increaſed as much as poſſible, and applied in 
the moſt advantageous manner. Every thing will in- 
creaſe the current which improves the draught of the 
chimney, and ſecures it from ſmoking. A ſmoky chim- 
ney mult always have a.weak current. For this parti- 
cular, therefore, we refer to what has been delivered in 
the article Pxeumatics, no 359; and in the article 
OMOKE, : 3 

With reſpect to the manner of applying this force, it 
is evident that che beſt conſtruction of a windmill ſails 
will be nearly the beſt conſtruction for the fly. Ac- 
ecrding to the uſual theory of che impulſe of fluids, 
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the greateſt effective impulſe ( that is, in the direction of 
the fly's motion) will be produced if the plane of the 
vane be inclined to the axes in an angle of 54 degrees 
46 minutes, 
ory. to be fo very deſective, we had better take a deter- 
mination founded on the experiments on the impulſe of 


fluids made by the academy of Paris. Theſe authoriſe 
us to ſay, that 491 or 50 degrees will be the beſt angle 


to give the vane: but this muſt be underſtood only of 
that part of it which is cloſe adjoining to the axis. The 
vane itſelf muſt be twiſted, or weathered as the mill - 
wrights term it, and muſt be much more oblique at 
its outer extremity, The exa@ poſitien cannot be 
determined with any preciſion ; becauſe this depends on 
the proportion of the velocity of the vane to that of the 
current of heated air. This is ſubject to no rule, being 
changed according to the load on the jack. We ima- 
gine that an-obliquity of 65 degrees for the outer ends 
of the vanes will be a good poſition for the generality 
of cales. Meſſinger deſcribes an ingenious contrivance 
ſor changing this angle at pleaſure; in order to vary the 
velocity of the motion. Each vane is made to turn 
round a midrib, which ſtands out like a radius from the 
ſpindle, and the vane is moved by a Riff wire attached to 
one of the corners adjoining to the axle. Theſe wires 
are attached to a ring which flides on the ſpindle like 
the ſpreader of an umbrella; and ic is topped on any 
part of the ſpindle by a pin thruſt through a hole in 
the ſpindle and ring. We mention this briefly, it be- 
ing eaſily underſtood by any mechanic, and but of litile 
conſequence, becauſe the machine is not ſuſceptible of 
much preciſion. | 

It is eaſy to ſee that an increaſe of the ſurface of the 
vanes will increaſe the power: therefore they ſhould oc- 
cupy the whole ſpace of the circle, and not conſiſt of 
four narrow arms like the ſails of a windmill. It is bet- 
ter to make many narrow vanes than a few broad ones 
as will appear plain to one well acquainted with the 
mode of impulit of fluids acting obliquely. We recom- 
mend 8 or 12 at leaſt; and each vane ſhould be fo 
broad, that when the whole is held prependicular be- 
tween the eye and the light, no light ſhall come through 
the fly, the vanes overlapping each other à very ſmall 
matier. We alſo recommend the making them of ſtiff 
plate. Their weight contributes to the Bondy motion, 
and enables the fly, which has acquired a confiderable 
velocity during a favourable poſition of things, to retain 
a momentum ſufficient to pull round the ſpit while the 


heavy ſide of the meat is riſing from its loweſt poſition. 


In ſuck a ſituation a light fly ſoon loſes its momentum, 


and the jack ſtaggers under its load. = 


It is plain from what has been faid, that the fl 


ſhould occupy the whole of that ſection of the vent 


where it is placed. The vent muſt therefore be brought 
to a round form in that place, that none of the current 
may pals uſeleſsly by it. 

It is an important queſtion where the fly ſhould be 
placed. If in a wide part of the vent, it will have a 


reat ſurface, and act by a long lever; but the current 


in that place is flow, and its impulſe weak. This is a fit 
ſubject cf calculation. Suppoſe that we have it in our 


choice to place it either as it is drawn in the figure, or tar- 


ther up atg, where its diameter muſt be one half of what 
it is at G. Since the ſame quantity of heated air paſſes 


through both ſections, and the ſection g has only one 
| fourth 


But, ſince we have pronounced this the- 


3 
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Socks forth of the area of the ſection G, it is plain that the 


the current. 


air mult be moving four times faſter, and that its impulſe 


is 16 times greater. But the ſurface on which it is act- 
ing is the fourth part of that of the fly G ; the actual 


impulſe therefore is only four times greater, ſuppoſing 


both flies to be moving with the ſame relative velo- 


city in reſpect of the current; that is, the rim of 
each moving with the ſame portion of the velocity of 
This will be the caſe when the fmall 
fly turns eight times as often in a minute as the large 
fly: for the air is moving four times as quick at 
g, and the diameter of g is - one-balf of that of G. 
Therefore, when the ſmal] fly is turning eight times as 
quick as the great one, there is a quadruple impulſe 
acting at half the diſtance from the axis. The momen- 
tum or energy therefore of the current is double. There- 
fore, ſuppoſing the pinion, wheel, and pulleys of both 
jacks to be the ſame, the jack with the ſmall fly, placed 
in the narrow part of the vent, will be 16 times more 
powerful. * | 8 

By this example, more eaſily underſtood than a ge- 
neral proceſs, it appears that it is of particular impor- 
tance to place the fly in an elevated part of the vent, 
where the area may he much contracted. In order ſtill 
farther to increaſe the power of the machine, it would 
be very pre per to lengthen the ſpindle ſtill more, and 
to put another fly on it at a conſiderable diſtance above 
the firſt, and a third above this, &c. . 
As the velocity of the current changes by ev 
change of the fire, the motion of this jack mult be very 
unſteady, To render it as adjuſtable as may be to the 
particular purpoſe of the cook, the pulley E has ſeveral 
grooves of different diameters, and the ſpit turns more 
or leſs ſlowly, by the ſame motion of the fly, aceording 
as it hangs in the chain by a larger or ſmaller pulley or 
groove. | 755 

Such is the conſtruction of the ſmoke-jack in its moſt 
ſimple form. Some are more artificial and complicated, 
having, in place of the pulleys and connecting chain, a 
ſpindle coming down from the horizontal axis BC. On 
the upper end of this ſpindle is a horizontal contrate 
wheel, driven by a pinion in place of the pulley C. On 
the lower end is a pinion, driving a contrate wheel in 
place of the pulley E. This conſtruction is repreſent- 
ed in fig. 6. Others are conſtructed more ſimply, in 
the manner repreſented in fig. 7. But cur firſt con- 
ſtruction has great advantage in point of ſimplicity, 
and allows a more eaſy adjuſtment of the ſpit, u hich 
may be brought nearer to the fire or removed farther 
from it without any trouble; whereas, in the others, 
with a train of wheels and pinions, this cannot be done 
without ſeveral changes of pins and ſcrews. Ihe only 
imperfection of the pulley is, that by long uſe the 
grooves become ſlippery, and an ill balanced joint is apt 
to hold back the ſpit, while the chain flides in the 

ooves, This may be completely prevented by ma- 
king the grooves flat inſtead of angular (which greatly 
diminiſbes the friction), and furniſhing them with ſhort 
ſtuds or pinz which take into every third or fourth link 
of the chain. If the chain be made of the fimpleſt 
form, with flat links, and each link be made of an exact 
length (making them all on a mould), the motion will 
be as eaſy as with any wheelwork, and without the 


leaſt chance of ſlipping. e 


a 


It is always of importance to avoid this ſlippiag of Smokes 
the chain by balancing the loaded ſpit. For this pur- on 
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poſe it will be extremely convenient to have what is 
called a balance-ſkewer. Let a part of tbe ſpit, imme- 
diately adjoining to the pulley, be made round, and let 
an arm be made to turn on it ſtifly, ſo that it may be 
made faſt in any poſition by a ſcrew. Let a leaden bal) 
be made to ſlide along this arm, with a ſcrew to faſten 
it at any diſtance from the ſpit. When the meat is 
ſpitted, lay it on the racks, and the heavieſt ſide will 
immediately place itſelf undermoſt. Now turn round 
the balance-ſkewer, ſo that it may point ſtraight up- 
wards, and make it faſt in that poſition by the ſcrew. 
Pat the leaden ball on it, and ſlide it inwards or out- 
wards till it exactly balances the heavy fide, which will 
appear by the ſpit's remaining in any poſition in which 
it is put, 

The greateſt difficdity is to keep the machine in te- 
pair. The moſt conſequential part of it, the firſt mo- 
ver, the fly, and the pinion and wheel, by which its mo- 
tion is tranſmitted to the reſt of the machine, are ſitua - 
ted in a place of difficult acceſs, and where they ars 
expoſed to violent heat and to the ſmoke and ſoot. The 
whole weight of the fly, reſting on the lower pivot I, 
muſt exert a great preſſure there, and occaſion great 
friction, even when this pinion is reduced to the ſmall- 
elt fize that is compatible with the neceſſary ſtrength, 
The pivot muſt be of hardened ſteel, tapered, like an ob- 
tuſe cone, and muſt turn in a conical ſocket, alſo of 
hardened ſteel or of bell metal: and this ſcat of preſſure 
and friction muſt be continually ſupplied with oil, which 
it conſumes very quickly. It is not ſufficient that it 
be from time to time ſmeared with an oiled feather ; 
there muſt be an iron cup formed round the ſocket, 
and kept filled with oil. It is ſurpriſing how quickly 
it diſappears : it ſoon becomes clammy by evaporation, 
and by the ſoot which gathers about it. The continued 
rubbing of the pivot and ſocket wears them both very 
falt ; and this is increaſed by hard powders, ſuch as 
fandy duſt, that arc hurried up by the rapid current 
every time that the cook ſtirs the fire, Theſe, getting 
between the rubbing parts, cauſe them to grind and 
wear each other prodigiouſly. It is a great improve- 
ment to invert theſe rubbing parts, Let the lower end 
of the ſpindle be of a con{jderable thickneſs, and have a 
conical hollow nicely drilled in its extremity. Let a 
blunt pointed conical pin riſe up in the middle of the 
oil-cup, on which the conical hollow of the ſpindle may 
reſt. Here will be the ſame ſteady ſupport, and the 
ſame friction as in the other way ; but no grinding 
duſt can now lodge between the pivot and its ſock- 
et: and if this upright pin be ſcrewed up through 
the bottom of the cup, it may be ſcrewed farther up in 
proportion as it wears; and thus the upper pivot s 
will never deſert its hole, a thing which ſoon happens in 
the common way. We can ſay from experience, that a 
jack conſtructed in this way will not require the fifth 
part of the repairs of one done in the other way. 

It is of importance that the whole be fo put toge- 
ther as to be eaſily taken down, in order to {weep the 
vent, or to be repaired, &c. For this purpoſe, let the 


croſs bar which carries the lower end of the upright 
ſpindle be placed a little on one ſide of the perpendicu- 
lar line from the uppef pivot hole. Let the cock which 
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5moke- carries the oil-cup and the pivot of the horizontal axis 
Jack BC be ſcrewed to one ſide of this croſs bar, fo that the 
Smoltet, centre of the cup may be exactly under the upper pivot 
hole. By this eonſtruttion we have only to unſerew 


this cock, and then both axles come out of their places 
at once, and may be replaced without any trouble. We 
have ſketched in fig. 8. the manner in which this may 
be done, Where M repreſents a fection bf the lower 
croſs bar. BCDE is the cock, fixed to the bar by the 
pins which go through both, with finger nuts à and 6 
on the oppofite fide. Fi is the hard ſteel pin with the 
conical top i, on which the lower end I of the upright 
fpindle AG reſts, in the manner recommended as the 
beſt and the moſt durable. The pivot of the horizon- 
tal axis turns in a hole at E the top of the cock; 
Aſter all, we muſt acknowledge that the ſmoke jack 
is infericr to the common jack that is moved by a 
weight. It is more expenſive at firſt, and requires 
more frequent repairs; its motion is not ſo much un- 
der command ; it occaſions ſoot to be thrown about 


| the fire, to the great annoyance of the cook ; and it is 


a great encumbrance when we would clean the vent. 

Suoxs-Farthings. The pentecoſtals or cuſtomary 
oblations offered by the diſperſed inhabitants within a 
dioceſe when they made their proceſſion to the mother 
or cathedral church, came by degrees into a landing an- 
nual rent called ſmole ſarihings. 

Sxoxe-Silver. Lands were holden in fome places by 
the payment of the ſum of 6 d. yearly to the ſheriff, 
called fmote-Silver (Par. 4. Edw. VI.) Smoke-filver 
and ſmoke-penny are to be paid to the minilters of di- 
vers pariſhes as a modus in lieu of tithe-wood: and in 
ſome manors formerly belonging to religious houſes, 
there is (till paid, as appendant to the ſaid manors, the 
ancient Feter-pence by the name of ſmoke-m ney ( T wiſe. 
Hiſt. Vindica#. 77.) — The biſhop of London anno 1444 
iſſued cut his commiſſion, Ad kvandum le ſmoke-tar- 
things, &c. an, 

SMOLENSKO, a large and ſtrong city of Ruſſia 
and capital of a palatinate of the fame name, with a 
caſtle ſeated on a mountain, and a biſhop's ſee. It is 
ftrong by its fituation, being in the middle of a wood, 
and ſurrounded by almoſt inacceſſible mountains. It has 
been taken and retaken ſeveral times by the Poles and 
Ruſſians ; but theſe laſt havg had poſſeſſion of it ever 
tince the year 1687. It isſeated on the river Nieper, 
rear the frontiers of Lithuania, 188 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Maſcow. E. Long. 31. 22. N. Lat. 5 50. 

SMOLENSXO, a duchy and palatinate of Ruſſia, bound- 
ed on the north by Biela, on the eaſt by the duchy of 
Moſcow, on the ſouth by that of Severia and the #ala- 
tinate Meiflaw, and on the weſt by the ſame palati- 
nate and by that of Witepſk. It is full of foreſts and 
mountains: and the capital is of the ſame: name. 

SMOLLET (Dr r. an author whoſe writings 
will tranſmit his name with honour to poſterity, was. 
born in the year 1720 at a ſmall village within two 
miies of Cameron, on the banks of the river Leven. 
He appears to have received a claſſical education, and 
was bred to the practice of phyſic and ſurgery; and in 
the early part of his life ſerved as a ſurgeon's mate in the 
navy. 

The incidents that befe] him during his continuance 
in this capacity ſerved as a foundation for Roderic Ran- 


n 
dom, one of the moſt entertaining novels in the Englifh Seller 
of Carthagenay, z 
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tongue. He was preſent at Tthe-frege 
and in the before-mentioned novel he has given a. faith- 
ful, though not very pleaſing, account of the manage- 
ment of that ill-conduRted expedition, which he cenſores 
in the warmeſt terms, and from circumſtances which 
fell under his own. particular obſeryation. | 

His connection with the fea ſeems not ta have been 
of long continuance; and it is probable that he wrote 
ſeveral pieces before he became known to the public by 
his capital productions. The firſt piece we know of 
with certainty is a Satire in two parts, printed firſt in 
the years 1746 and 1747, and reprinted in a Collection 
of his Plays and Poems in 1777. About this period, or 
ſome time before, he wrote for Mr Rich an opera in- 
titled — which has never been performed not 
pxinte | 

At the age of 18 he wrote a tragedy intitled The 
Regicide, founded on the ſtory of the aſſaſſination of 
James I. of Scotland. In the preface to this piece, 
publiſhed by ſubſcription in the year” 1749, he bit- 
terly exclaimed againſt falſe patrons, the dupli- 
city of theatrical managers. The warmth and impetu- 
oſity of his temper hurried him, on this occaſion, into 
unjuſt refletions againſt the late George Lord Lyitle- 
ton and Mr Garrick: the character of the former he 
characteriſed in the novel of Peregrine Pickle, and he 
added a burieſque of the monody- written by that no- 
bleman on the death of his lady. Againſt Mr Garrick 
he made illiberal ill-founded criticiſms ; and in his novel 
of Roderic Random gave a very unfair repreſentation 
of his treatment of him reſpecting this tragedy. OF 
this condu he afterwards repented, and acknowledged 
his errors; though in the ſubſequent editions of the no- 
vel the paſſages which were the haſty effuſions of diſup- 
pointment are not omitted. | | 

However, in giving a ſketch of the liberal arts in 
his hiſtory of England, he afterwards remarked, © the 
exhibitions of the ſtage were improved to the moſt ex- 
quiſite entertainment by the talents and management of 
Garrick, who greatly ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors of 
this and perhaps every other nation, in his genins for 
acting, in the ſweetneſs and variety of his tones, the ir- 
reſiſtible magic of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his 
action, the eloquence of attitude, aud the whole pathos 
of expreſſion, | 

« Candidates for literary fame appeared even in the 
higher ſphere of life, embelliſhed by the nervous ſenſe 
and extenſive erudition of a Corke; by the delicate taſte; 
the poliſked muſe, and the tender feelings, of a Lyttle- 
ton.” Fn 

Not ſatisfied with this public declaration, he wrote 
an apology, to Mr Garrick in ſtill ſtronger terms. Wich 


| theſe-ample conceſſions, Mr Garrick was completely ſa- 


tisfied ; ſo that in 1757, when Dr Smollet's comedy of 
the Repriſals, an afterpeice of two acts, was performed: 
at Drury Lane theatre, the latter acknowledged bhimſelf 
highly obliged for the friendly care of Mr Garriek, ex- 
erted in preparing it for the ſtage; and ſtill more for 
his acting the part of Luſignan in Zara for his benefit, 
on the ſixth inſtead of the ninth night, to which he was 
only intitled by the cuſtom of the theatre. 
The Adventures of Roderic Random, publiſhed in 1948; 
2 vols 12mo, a book. which ill continues to have a moſt: 
extenſive 


- 


the fiſt volume and the beginning of the ſecond ap- 
pears to conſiſt of real incident and cha: adter, tho” cer- 
tainlya good deal heightened and diſguiſed. The Judge his 

ndfarher, Crab and Potion the two apothecaries, and 
Squire Gawky, were characters well known in that 
part of the kingdom where the ſcene was laid. Cap- 
tains Oakhum and Whiffle, Doctors Mackſhane and 
Morgan, werę alſo ſaid to be real perſon iges: but their 
names we have either never learned or have now for- 
gotten. A bookbinder and barber long eagerly con- 
tended for being ſhadowed under the name of S/rap. 


collect, - extenſive ſale, firſt eſtabliſhed the Doctor's reputation. 


The Doctor ſeems to have enjoyed a peculiar felicity in 


deſcribing ſex characters, particularly the officers and 
ſailors of the navy. His Trunnion, Hatchway, and 
Pipes, are highly finiſhed originals 3 but what exceeds 
them all, and perhaps equals any character that has yet 
been painted by the happieſt genius of ancient or mo- 
dern times, is his Lieutenant Bowling. This is indeed 
nature iiſelſ; original, unique, and ſui generis. 

By the publication of this work tlie Doctor had ac- 
quired ſo great a reputation, that henceforth a certain 
degree of ſucceſs was inſured to every 2 known or 
ſuſpected to proceed from his hand. In the courſe of 
a few years, the Adventures of Peregrine Pickle ap- 
peared ; à work of great 22 and contrirance in 
the compoſition, and in which an uncommon degree of 
erudition is diſplayed, paiticalarly in the deſcription of 
the entertainment given by the Republican Doctor, af- 
ter the manner of the ancients. Under this perſonage. 
the late Dr Akenſide, author of The Pleaſures of Ima- 
gination, is ſuppoſed to be typified; and it would be 
difficult to determine whether profound learning or ge- 
nuine humour predominate moſt in this epiſode. 
other epiſode cf the Adventures of a Lady of Quality, 
likewiſe inſerted in this work, contributed greatly to xs 
ſueceſe, and is indeed admirably executed; the materials, 
it is ſaid, the lady herſelf (the celebrated lady Pare) 

compoſitions of this 


ſurniſhed. 

Theſe were not the only inns 
ſtamp with which the Doctor favoured the public. 
Jer linand Count Fathom, and Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
are ſtill in the liſt of what may be called neading nove!s, 
and have gone through ſeveral editions; but there is no 
injuſtice in placing them in a rank far below the former. 
No doubt invention, character, compoſition, and con- 
trivance, are to be found in both ; but then ſituations 
are deſcribed which are hardly poſſible, and characters 
are painted which, if not altogether unexampled, are at 
tealt incompatible with modern manners; and which 
ought not to be, as the ſcenes are laid in modern 
times. | | 

The daſt work which we believe the Doctor publiſhed 
was of much the ſame ſpecies, but caſt into a different 
form—The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. It con- 
alis of a ſerics of letters, written by different perſons to 
their reſpective correſpondents. He has here carefully 
avaided the faults which may be juſtly charged to bis two 
former productions. Here are no extravagant charac- 
ters nor unnatuxal ſituations. On the contrary, an ad- 
mirable knowledge of life and manners is diſplayed ; 
and moſt uſcful leſſons are given applicable to intereſt- 
ing but to very common fituations. | 

We know not whether the remark bas been. made, 
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but there is certainly a very obvious ſimilitude between Smaller. 


An- 
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the characters of the three heroes of the Doctor's chief 
productions. Roderic Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Matthew Bramble, are all brothers of the ſame family. 
The ſame ſatirical, cynical, diſpoſition, the ſame gene- 
roſity and benevolence, are the diſtinguiſhing and cha- 
racteriſtical features of all three; but they are far ſron 
being ſer vile copies or imitations of each other. They 
differ as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles ct 
Homer. This was undoubtedly a great effort of ge- 
nius; and the Doctor ſeems to have deſcribed his own 
ee at the different ſtages and ſituations of his 
ife. 

Before he took a houſe at Chelſea, he attempted to 
ſettle as practitioner of phyſic at Bath; and with that. 
view wrote a treatiſe on the waters; but was unſ2cceſs- 
ful, chiefly becauſe he could not render himſelf agree - 
able to the women, whoſe favour is certainly of great 
conſequence to all candidates for eminence, whether in 
medicine or divinity. 'This, however, was a little e? 
traordinary; for thoſe who remember Dr Smollet at 
that time, cannot but acknowledge that he was as grace- 
ful and handſome a man as any of the age he lived in 
beſides, there was a certain dignity in his air aad man-- 
ner which could not but inſpire reſpe& wherever he ap- 
peared. Perhaps he was too ſoon diſcouraged ; in all 
probability, had he perſevered, a man of his great le iti 
ing, profound ſagacity, and intenſe application, beſides 
being endued with every other external as well as inter- 
nal accompliſhment, muſt have at laſt ſucceeded, and, 
had he attained to common old age, been at the head of 
his profeſſion. 

Abandoning phyſic altogether as a profeſſion, he fix- 
ed his refidence at Chelſea, and turned bis thoughts en- 
tirely ro writing. Yet, as an author, he was not near 
ſo ſucceſsſul as his happy genius and acknowledged me- 
Tit certainly. deſerved. He never acquired à patron: 
among the great, who by his favour or beneficence re- 
lieved him from the receſſity of writing for a ſubſiſtence. 
The truth is, Dr Smollet poſſeſſed a loftineſs and eleva- 
tion of ſentiment and character which appears to have 
diſqualified bim from paying court to thole who were ca- 
pable of conferring favours. It would be wrong to call 
this diſpoſition pride or k A»ghtincfs ; for to his equals. 
and inferiors be ever was polite, friendly, and generous. 
Bookſellers. may therefore be {aid to have been his on- 
ly patrons ; and from them he had conſtant employ- 
ment in. tranſlating, compiling, and reviewing. He 
tranſlated Gil Blas and Don Quizote, both ſo happily, 
that all the former tranſlations of theſe excellent pro- 
ductions of genius. have been almoſt ſuperſeded by his. 
His name likewiſe appears to a tranſlation of Voltaire's 
Proſe Works: but little of it was done by bis own 
hand; he only reviſed it, and added a few notes. He 
was concerned in a great variety of compilations. Hiz 
Hiſtory of England was the principal work of that 
kind. It had a moſt extenſive ſale; and the Doctor is 
faid to have received L. 2000 tor writing it and the 
continuation. 

In 1755 he ſet on foot the Critical Review, and 
continued the principal manager of it till he went abroad 
for the firſt time in the year 1763. He was perhaps 
too acrimonious ſometimes in the conduct of that work; 
and at the ſame time 'Jiſplayed too much ſenſibiliiy 

w hem. 
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Smollet. when any of the unfortunate authors attempted to re- health continuing t6 decline, and meeting with freſh 3molle, 


——— taliate whoſe works he had perhaps jullly cenfared. mortiſications and diſappointments, he went back to Smuggle::, 
Among other controverſie; in which his engagements Italy, where he died in October 21, 1771. He was em 
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in this publication involved him, the moſt materiat in 
its conſequences was that occaſioned-by his remarks on 
a pamphlet publiſhed by Admiral. Knowles, That gen- 
tleman, in defence of his conduct on the expedition to 
Rochford, publiſhed a vindication of himſelf ; which fal- 
ling under the Doctor's examination, produced ſome 
very ſevere ſtrictures both on the performance and on 
the character of the writer. "The admiral immediately 
commenced a proſecution againſt the printer ; declarin 

at the ſame time that he deſired only to be . 
who the writer was, that if he proved to be a gentle- 
man he might obtain the ſatisfaction of one from him. 
In this affair the Doctor behaved bath with prudence 
and with ſpirit. Deſirous of compromiſing the diſpute 
with the admiral in an amicahle manner, he applied to 
his friend Mr Wilkes to interpoſe his good offices with 
his opponent. The admiral, however, was inflexible; 


and juſt as ſentence was going to be pronounced againſt 


the printer, the Doctor came into court, avowed him- 
ſelf the author of the Strictures, and declared himſelf 
ready to give Mr Knowles any ſatisfaction he choſe. 


"The admir immediately commenced a freſh action 


againſt the Doctor, who was found guilty, 6ned L. 100, 
and condemned to three months impriſonment in 
the King's Bench, It is there he is ſaid to have 
written The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, in 


which he has deſcribed ſome remarkable characters, then 


his fellow-priſoners. 


When Lord Bute was called to the chief adminiſtra- 


tion of affairs, he was prevailed upon to write in defence 
of that nobleman's meaſures ; which he did in a weekly 
paper called the Briton. This gave riſe to the famous 


North Briton ; wherein, according to the opinion of 


the public, he was rather baffled. The truth is, the 
Doctor did not ſeem to poſſeſs the talents neceſſary for 
political altercation, He wanted temper and coolneſs ; 


and his friends accuſed his patron of having denied him 


the neceſſary information, and even neglected the ſulfil- 
ling of ſome of his other engagements with him. Be 
that as it will, the Doctor is ſaid not to have ſorgotten 
him in his ſubſequent perforntances. | 


Beſides the Briton, Dr Srollet is ſuppoſed to have 


written other pieces in ſupport of the cauſe he eſpou- 
ſed. The Adventures of an Atom, in two volumes, are 
known to be his production. 

His conſtitution being at laſt greatly impaired by a 
ſedentary life and aſſiduous 5 to ſtudy, he 
went abroad ſor his health in June 1763, and continued 
in France and Italy two years. He wrote an account 
of his travels in a ſeries of letters to ſome friends, which 
vere afterwards publiſhed in two volumes octavo, 1766. 
During all chat time he appears to have laboured under 
a conſtant fit of chagrin. A very light peruſal of theſe 
letters will ſufficiently evince that this obſervation is 
founded in fact, and is indeed a melancholy inſtance of 
the influence of bodily diſtemper over the beſt diſpoſi- 
tion. 

His relation of his travels is actually cynical ; for 
which Stern in his Sentimental Journey, has animad- 
verted on him under the character of Smelfungus. The 
Dactor lived to return to his *.tive country: but his 


ployed, during the laſt years of his life, in abridgiag 


the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, great part of which he 
had originally written himſelf, particularly the hiſtories 
of France, Italy, and Germany. 


He certainly met with many mortifications and diſ- 


appointments ; which, in a letter to Mr Garrick, he 


thus feelingly expreſſes: I am old enough to have 


ſeen and obſerved, that we are all play things of For- 
tune; and that it depends upon ſomething as inſignifi- 


cant and precarious as the tofling up of a halfpenny, 


whethera man riſes to affluence and honours, or conti- 
nues to his dying day ſtruggling with the difficulties 
and diſgraces of life.? 

It would be needleſs to expatiate on the character of 


a man ſo well known as Dr Smollet, who has, beſides, 


given ſo many ſtrictures of his own charaQer and man- 
ner of living in his writings, particularly in Humphrey 
Clinker ; Where he appears under the appellation of 


Mr Serl:, and has an interview with Mr Bramble ; and 


his manner of living is deſcribed in another letter, where 
young Melford is ſuppoſed to dine with him at his houſe 
in Chelſea, No doubt he made money by his connec- 
tions with the bookſellers; and had he been a rigid 
economiſt, or endued with the gift of retention (an ex- 


preſſion of his own), he might have lived and died very 


independent. However, to do juſtice to his memory, 


his difficulties, whatever they were, proceeded not from 


extravagance or want of economy. He was hoſpitable, 
but mot oſtentatiouſly ſo; and his table was plentiful, 


but not extravagant. No doubt he had his failings ;- 


but ſtill it would be difficult to name a man who was 
ſo reſpectable for the qualities of his head, or more ami- 
able tor the virtues of his heart. 

Since his death a monument has been erected to his 
memory near Leghorn, on which is inſcribed an epitaph 
written in Latin by his friend- Dr Armſtrong, author 


of The Art of Preſerving Health, and many ether ex- 


cellent pieces. An inſcription written in Latin was 
likewiſe inſcribed on a pillar erected to his memory on 
the banks of the Leven, by one of his relations. 

To theſe memoirs we are extremely ſorry to add, 
that ſo late as 1785 the widow of Dr Smollet was re- 
ſiding in indigent circumſtances at Leghorn, On this 
account the tragedy of Venice Preſerved was acted for 


her benefit at Edinburgh-on the 5th of March, and an 


excellent prologue ſpoken on that occaſion. 


The pieces inſerted in the poſthumous collection of 
Dr Smollet's plays and poems are, The Regicide, a 


tragedy ; The Repriſal, a comedy; Advice and Re- 
proof, two ſatires; The Tears of Scotland; Verſes on 


a Young Lady; a Love Elegy, in imitation of Tibullusy 


two Songs; a Burleſque Ode; Odes to Mirth, to 
Sleep, to Leven Water, to Blue-ey'd Ann, and to In- 
clependence. | | 

SMUGGLERS, perſons who import or export pro- 
hibited goods without paying the duties appointed by 
the law. 175 

The duties of cuſtoms, it is ſaid, were originally in- 
ſtituted, in order to enable the government to afford pro- 
tection to trade againſt pirates: they have ſince been 
continued as a branch of che public revenue. As duties 
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artlgglers. impoſed upon the importation of goods neceſſarily raiſes priety or utility of ſuch laws, eonſider them as oppref- Smvggl-re 

— — their prios above what they might otherwiſe had been five and tyrannical, and never heſitate to violate them y 
ſold for, a temptation is preſented to import the com- when they can do it with impunity. Inſtead therefore ä 
modity clandeſtinely and to evade the duty. Many of puniſhing ſmugglers, it would be much better to re- Smith, 


rſons, prompted by the hopes of gain, and conſider- move the temptation. But the high duties which have —_ 


ing the violation of a poſitive law of this nature as in no 


Burn's Law 
Iictienary, 
vol. ii. 


reſpect criminal (an idea in which they have been en- 
couraged by a great part oſ the community, who make 
no ſcruple to purchaſe ſmuggled goods), have engaged in 
this illicit trade. It was impoſſible that government 
could permit this practice, which is highly injurious to 
the fair trader, as the ſmuggler is enabled to underſell 
him, while at the ſame time he impairs the national re- 
venue, and thus wholly deſtroys the end for which theſe 
duties were appointed. Such penalties are therefore in- 
flicted as it was thought would prevent ſmuggling. 
Many laws have been made with this view. If any 
| many be ſhipped or landed without warrant and pre- 
ence of an officer, the veſſel ſhall be forfeited, and the 
wharfinger ſhall forfeit L. 1co, and the maſter or ma- 
riner of any {hip inward bound ſhall forfeit the value of 
the goods: and any carman, porter, or other aſſiſting, 
all be committed to gaol, till he find ſurety of the 
good behaviour, or until be ſhall be diſcharged by the 
court of exchequer (13 & 14 C. II. c. 11.) If gocds 
be relanded after drawback, the veſſel and goods ſhall 
be forfeited ; and every perſon concerned therein ſhall 
forſeit double the value of the drawback (8 An. c. 13.) 
Goods taken in at fea ſhall be ſorfeited, and alſo the 
veſſel into which they are taken; and every perſon con- 
cerned therein ſhall forfeit treble value (9 G. II. c. 35.) 
A veſſel hovering near the coaſt ſhall be forſeited, if 
under 50 tons burden; and the goods ſhall alſo be for- 
feited, or the value thereof (5. G. III. c. 43.) Perſons 
receiving or buying run goods ſhall forfeit L. 20 (8 G. 
c. 18.) A concealer of run goods ſhall forteit treble 
value (8 G. c. 18.) Offering run * to ſale, the 
ſame thall be forfeited, and the perſon to whom they 
are offered may ſeize them; and the perſon offerin 
them to ſale ſhall forfeit treble value (11 G, c. 30.) K 
porter or other perſon carrying run goods ſhall forfeit 
treble value (9 G. II. c. 35.) Perſons armed or diſ- 
guiſed carrying run goods ſhall be guilty of felony, 
and tranſported for ſeven years (8 G. c. 18. 9 G. II. 


c. 36.) 

Fot the laſt ſtatute, 19 G. II. c. 34. is ſor this pur- 
poſe inſlar omnium ; for it makes all forcible acts of 
ſmupgling, carried on in defiance of the laws, or even 
in diſguiſe to evade them, felony without ber efit of cler- 

y: enacting, that if three or more perſons {ſhall aſ- 
{mble, with fire-arms or other offenſive weapons, to aſ. 
ſiſt in the illegal exportation or importation of goods, 


or in reſcuing the ſame after ſeizure, or in reſcuing of- 


fenders in cuſtody for ſuch offences ; or ſhall paſs with 
ſuch goods in diſguiſe ; or ſhall wound, ſhoot at, or af- 
ſault, any officers of the revenue when in the execution 
of their duty ; ſuch perſons ſhall be felons, without the 
benefit of clergy. 

When we conſider the nature, and ſtill more the hi- 
ſtory of mankind, we muſt allow that the enacting of 


been impoſed upon the importation of many different 
ſorts of foreign goods, in order to diſcourage their con- 
ſumption in Great Britain, have ia many caſes ſerves 
only to encourage ſmuggling ; and in all caſes have re» 
duced the revenue of the cuſtoms below what more mo- 
derate duties would have afforded. The ſaying of Dr 
Swift, that in the arithmetic of the cuſtoms two ard 
two, inſtead of making four, make ſomtimes only one, 
holds perfectly true with regard to ſuch heavy duties, 
which never could have been impoſed, had not the mer- 
cantile ſyſtem taught us, in many caſes, to employ tar - 
mo as an inſtrument, not of revenue, but of monc- 
poly. 

The bounties which are ſometimes given upon the 

exportation of home produce and manufactures, and the 
drawbacks which are paid upon the re-exportation of 
the greater part of foreign goods, have given occaſion 
to many frauds, and to a ſpecies of ſmuggling more de- 
ſtructive of the public revenue than any other. In or- 
der to obtain the bounty or drawback, the goods, it is 
well known, are ſometimes ſhipped and ſent to ſea, but. 
ſoon afterwards clandeſtinely relanded in ſome other part 
of the country. 
Heavy duties being impoſed upon almoſt all goods. 
imported, our merchant importers ſmuggle as much, 
and make entry of as little as they can. Our merchant- 
exporters, on the contrary, make entry of more than 
they export; ſometimes out of vanity, and to pals for 
great dealers in goods which pay no duty; and ſome- 
times to gain a bounty or a drawback. Our exports, 
in conſequence of theſe different frauds, appear upon 
the cultomhouſe books greatly to overbalance ohr im 
ports ; to the unſpeakable comfort of thoſe politicians 
who meaſure the national proſperity by what they ca 
the balance of trade. 

SMUT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe in corn, when tha 
grains, in ſtead of being filled with flour, are full of a 
ſtinking black powder. See Wukar. 

SMYRNA, or Isuix, at preſent the largeſt and 
richeſt city of Aſia Minor, is ſituated in north latitude 
389 28”, and in E. Long. 279 25 from Greenwich, and 
about 183 miles welt by ſouth of Conſtantinople. The 
town extends along the ſhore about half a mile on a 
gentle declivity. The houſes of the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch conſuls are handſome ſtructures ; theſe, witiz 
moſt of thoſe occupied by the Chriſtian merchants, arc 
waſhed on one ſide by the ſea, forming a ſtreet named 
Frank-ftreet, from its being ſolely inhabited by Er opean 
Chriſtians. In the year 1763 the whole of this quarter 
was conſumed by fire: the loſs ſuſtained by this cala- 
mity in merchandiſe was eſtimated at a million and a 
half of Turkiſh dollars, or near L. 200, co Sterling. 
The port is one of the fineit of the Levant, it being 
able to contain the largek fleet; and indeed there are 
ſeldom in it fewer than 100 ſhips of different nations, 


ſevere penal laws is not the way to prevent crimes. It A caſtle ſtands at its entrance, and commands all the payne's 


were inded much to be wiſhed that there were no ſuch ſhipping which ſail in or out. There is likewiſe an old Geograe 
thing as a political crime ; for the generality of men, ruinous caſtle, near a mile in circumference, which ſtands Phy- 
but eſpecially the lower orders, not diſcerning the pro- in the upper part of the city,, and, according to tradi- 


tions, 
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an ancient ſtructure, ſaid to be the remains of a palace 
where the Greek council was held when Smyrna was 
the metropolis of Aſia Minor. They alſo ſhow the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, where it is ſaid St Polycarp, 
the firſt biſhop, tought with lions. 

This city is about four miles in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular form; but the fide next the 
mountain is much longer than the other fades. The 
houſes are low, and mottly built with clay-walls on ac- 
count of the earthquakes. to which the country is ſub- 
eQ ; but the caravanſeras and ſome other of the public 
builcings have an air of magnificence. The ſtreets are 
wide, and almoſt a continued bazar, in which a great 
part of the merchandize of Europe and Afia is expoſed 
to ſale, with plenty ot proviſions z though theſe are not 
ſo cheap as in many other parts of Turkey, on account 
of the populouſneſs of the place, and the great reſort 
of foreigners. It is ſaid to contain 85, 00 Turks, 
10,c00 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and 200 
Franks. The Turks have 19 moſques; two churches 
belonging to the Greeks; one to the Armenians ; and 
the Jews have cight ſynagogues. 'The Romanilts have 
three convents. There is alſo one of the fathers Della 
Terra Santa. 'Here reſides an archbiſhop of the Greek 
church; a Latin biſhop who has a ſalary from Rome, 
with the title of biſhop of Smyrna in partibus infedelium ; 
and the Engliſh and Dutch factories have each their 
chaplain, 

- The walks about the town are extremely pleaſant, 
particularly on the weſt fide of Frank ſtreet, where 
there are ſeveral little groves of orange and lemon trees, 
which being always clothed with leaves, bloſſoms, and 
fruit, regale ſeveral of the ſenſes at the ſame time. The 
vines whick cover the little hills about Smyrna afford 
both a delightful proſpect and plenty of grapes, of 
which good wine is made. Theſe hills are agreeably 
interſperſed with fertile plains, little foreſts of olives 
and other fruit-trees, and many pleaſure-houſes, to 
which the Franks uſually retire during the ſummer. Ia 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna is great plenty of game 
and wild-fow!, and particularly deer and wild-hogs. 
The ſea alſo abounds with a variety of good fiſh. The 


European Chriſtians are here allowed all imaginable li- 


erties, and uſually clothe themſelves after the Euro- 
pean manner. 

The chief commerce of this city confiſts in raw ſilk, 
Rlk-(tuffs, grograms, and cotton yarn. 

However, the unhealchfulneſs of the ſituation, and 
more eſpecially the frequent earthquakes, from which, 
it is ſaid, they are ſcarcely ever free for two years to- 
gether, and which have been felt 40 days ſucceſſively, 
are an abatement of the pleaſure that might otherwiſe 
be enjoyed here. A very dreadtul one happened in 
June 1688, which overthiew a great number of the 
lrouſes ; and the rock opening where the caſtle ſtood, 
ſwallowe4 it up, and no leſs than 5000 perſons periſhed 
en this occaſion. | 

In the year 1758, ſo deſolaSng a plague raged here, 
that ſcarcely a ſufficient number of the inhabitants ſur- 
vived to gather in the fruits of the earth. In the year 
4772, three-fourth parts of the city were conſumed by 
fire; and ſix years after it was viſited by the molt dread- 
Hul earthquakes, which continued from the 25th of June 
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Be. tion, was built by the empreſs Helena: and near it is 


— 
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to the 5th of July z by which ſucceſſive calamities- the 


city bas been io much reduced, that its former conſe- | 
© 


quence is never likely to be reſtored. 


The ladies here wear the oriental dreſs, conſiſting of 


large trowſers or breeches, which reach to the ancle ; 
long velts of rich ſilk or velvet, lined in Winter with 
coltly furs; and round their waiſt an embroidered zope 
with claſps of filver or gold. Their bair is plaited, 
and deſcends down the back often in great profuſion. 


The girls have ſometimes above twenty thick treſſes, 


beſides two or three encircling the head as a coronet, 
and ſet off with flowers and — 4 of feathers, pearls, 
or other jewels. They commonly ſain it of a cheſnut 
colour, which is the moſt defired. Their apparel and 
carriage are alike antique, It is remarkable that the 
trowſers are mentioned in a fragment of Sappho as 
part of the female dreſs. | | 
SMYRNIUM, ArszAubzas: A of pla 
belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and to the 3 
digynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 
agth order, Unmbellatse. The fruit is oblong and ſtria- 
ted; the petals have a harp point, and are keel ſhaped. 
There are five ſpecies: 1. The perfoliatum, or perfoliate 
alexanders, which is a native Candia and Italy ; 
2. The Zgyptiocum ;_ 3. The aureum, or golden alexan- 
ders, which is a native of North America; 4. The in- 
tegerrimurt; 5. The oluſatrum, common alexanders, 2 
native of Britain; the leaves of which are cauline, ter. 
nate petiolated, and ſerrated. It grows on the ſca- 
coaſt at Dunglas on the borders of Berwickſhire North 
Britain. Since the introduction of celery into the 
garden, the alexanders is almoſt forgotten. It was for- 
merly cultivated for ſalading, and the young ſhoots or 
ſtalks blanched were eaten either raw or ſtewed. The 
leaves too were boiled in broths and ſoups. It is a 
warm comfortable plant_to a cold weak ſtomach, and 
was in much eſteem among the monks, as may be in- 
ferred by its ill being found in great plenty by old ab- 
bey walls. - . 
SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very ſlender bit- 
mouth without any branches, much uſed in England 
the true bridles being reſerved for war. 
SNAIL, in zoology. See Heiix and Limarz. 
SNAKE, in zoclogy. See AnxGvi1s and Szxreus. 
Method of Preſerving Snaxss. When the ſnake is 
killed, it muſt firſt be waſhed clean, and freed from all 
filth and naſtineſs ; then it is ro be put into a glaſs of a 
proper fize, the tail firſt, and afterwards the reſt of the 
body, winding it in ſpiral aſcending circles, and diſpo- 
ſing the back which is always the moſt beautiful, out- 
wardly. A thread connected with a ſmall glaſs bead, is, 
by the help of a needle, to be paſſed through the upper 
jaw from within outwardly, and then through the cork 
of the bottle, where it mult be faſtened ; by this means 
the head will be drawn into a natural poſture, and the 
mouth kept open by the bead, whereby the teeth, &c. 
will be diſcovered: the- glaſs is then to be filled with 
rum, and the cork ſealed down to prevent its exhala- 
tion. A label, containing the name and properties of 


the ſnake, is then to be affixed to the wax over the 


cork; and in this manner the ſnake will make a beau- 
tiful appearance, and may be preſerved a great number 
of years ; nor will the ſpirits impair or change the luſtre 
of its colours. | e 
SHAKE- 
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” Share Stoner, Ammonite, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a large genus of foſſil ſhells, very few if any of which 
are yet known in their recent ſtate, or living either on 
our own or any other ſhores ; ſo that it ſeems won- 


derful nce ſo vaſt a number and variety of them 
ſhould rought into ſubterranean regions. They 
ſeem in difperſed in great plenty throughout the 


werld, but nowhere are found in greater numbers, beau- 
ty, and variety, than in Great Britain, 

Mr Harenberg found prodigious numbers of them on 
the banks of a riverin Germany. He traced this river 
through its ſeveral windings for many miles, and among 
a great variety of belemnitz, cornua ammonis, and coch- 
lizz, of various kinds; he found alſo great quantities of 
wood of recent petritaction, which (till preſerved plain 
marks of the axe by which it had been cut from the 


Se found in dry ſeaſons, when its natural ſprings were 


15 then growing on the ſhore. The water of this river 


ot diluted yith rains, to be conſiderably heavier than 
common water; and many experiments ſhowed him 
that it contained ferruginous, as well as tony particles, 
in great quantity, whence the petrifactions in it appear- 
ed the leſs wonderful, though many of them of recent 
date. , 
Of the cornua ammonis, or ſerpent- ſtones, he there 
obſerved more than 30 different ſpecies. They lie im- 


merſed in a bluiſh foſſil ſtone, of a ſoft texture and fatty 


appearance, in prodigious numbers, and of a great va- 
riety of ſizes, from the larger known forts down to 
ſach as could not be ſeen without very accurate inſpec- 
tion or the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. Such as lie in 
the ſofteſt of theſe ſtones are ſoft like their matrix, and 
eafily crumble to pieces ; others are harder. In a piece 
of this (tone, of the bigneſs of a fnzer, it is common to 
find 30 or more of thele foflils ; and often they are ſeen 
only in form of white ſpecks, ſo minute that their fi- 
gure cannot be diſtinguiſhed till examined by the mi- 
croſcope. 

They all conſiſt of ſeveral volutz, which are different 

in number in the different ſpecies, and their ſtriæ alſo 
are extremely various; ſome very deep with very high 
ridges between them, others very flight ; ſome ſtraight, 
others crooked ; others undulated, and ſome termina- 
ting in dots, tubercles, or cavities, towards-the back, 
and others having tubercles in two or three places. 
They are all compoſed of a great number of chambers 
or cells, in the manner of the nauii/us Græcorum, each 
having a communication with the others, by means of a 
pipe or ſiphunculus. There is a ſmall white ſhell fiſh 
of Barbadoes, which ſeems truly a recent animal of 
this genus; and in the Eaſt Indies there is another 
alſo, ſmall and greyiſh ; but the large and beautifully 
marked ones are found only foſſil. 
They are compoſed of various foſſil bodies, often of 
quarry ſtene, ſometimes of the matter of the common 
pyrites, and of a great variety of other ſubſtances; and 
though they appear uſually mere ſtones, yet in ſome the 
Man part of the original ſhell is preſerved in all its 
beauty. Sometimes allo, while the outer ſubſtance is 
of the matter of the pyrites, or other coarſe, ſtony, or 
mineral matter, the inner cavity is filled with a pore 
white ſpar of the common plated texture. This gives 
a great beauty to the ſpecimen. The cornua ammonis, 
or ſnake-ſtones, are found in many parts of England, 
particularly in Yorkſhire, where they are very plentiſul 
in the alum rocks of ſeveral ſizes. 

Vor. XVII. | 
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Swartz Root, in botany, See PoLyGarta. 


Swaxs-Weed, in botany. See PoLyGnnum. 
SNAPEDRAGON, in botany. See AxTtirent- 


NUM, 


SNEEZING, a convulſive motion of the muſcles of 


the breaſt, whereby the air is expelled from che noſe 
with much vehemence and noiſe. It is cauſed by the ir- 
ritation of the upper membrane of the noſe, occaſioned 
by acrid ſubſtances floating ia the air, or by medicines 
called fernutatory. 

This irritation is performed either externally, by 
ſtrong ſmells, as marjoram, roſes, &c. or by duſt float- 
ing in the air, and taken in by inſpiration ; or by ſharp 
pungent medicines as creſſes and other ſternutatories, 
which vellicate the membrane of the noſe ; or internally, 
by the acrimony of the lympha or mucus, which natu- 
rally moiſtens that membrane. The matters caſt forth 
in ſneezing come primarily from the noſe and throat ; 
the pituitary membrane. continnally exuding a mucus 
thither ; and, ſecondarily, from the breaſt, the trachea, 
and the bronchia of the lungs. 

The practice of ſaluting the perſon who ſneezed ex- 
iſted in Africa, among nations unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. 'The accounts we have of Monomotapa 
ioform us“, that when the prince ſneezes, all his ſub- 
jects in the captial are advertiſed of it, that they may 
offer up prayers for his ſafety. The author of the con- 
queſt of Peru aſſures us, that the cacique of Guachoia 
having ſneezed in preſence of the Spaniards, the In- 
dians of his train fell proſtrate before him, ſtretched 
forth their hands, and diſplayed to him the accuitomed 
marks of reſpe&t, while they invoked the fun to en- 
lighten him, to defend him, and to be his conſtant 
guard. 

Every body knows that the Romans ſaluted each 
other on theſe occaſions : and Pliny relates, that Tibe- 
rius exacted theſe ſigns of homage when drawn in his 
chariot, Superſtition, whoſe influence can debaſe eve- 
ry thing, had degraded this cuſtom for ſeveral ages, by 
attaching favourable or unfavourable omens to ſneezing 
according to the hour of the day or night, according to 
the ſigns of the zodiac, according as a work was more 
or leſs advanced, or according as one had ſneezed to the 
right er to the left. If a man ſneezed at riſing from 
table or from his bed, it was neceſſary for him to ſit or 
lie down again, You are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, ſaid 
Timotheus to the Athenians, who wiſhed to return in- 
to the harbour with their fleet g, becauſe he had ſneezed ; 
you are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, becauſe among 10,000 
there is one man whoſe brain is moiſt. 

Ploydore Virgil pretends, that in the time of Gre- 
gory the great, there reigned in Italy an epidemic diſ- 
temper, which carried off by ſneezing all thoſe who 
were ſeized by it; and that this pontiff ordered prayers 
to be made againſt it, accompained by certain figns of 
the croſs. But beſides that, there are very few cafes 
in which ſneezing can be conſidered as dangerous, and 
that it is frequently a favourable ſymptom || + it is evi. 
dent, that we ought not to date from the Gxth century 
the origin of a cuſtom which loſes itfelf in the obſcurity 
of antiquity. Avicenna and Cardan ſay, it is a ſort of 
convulſion, which gives occaſion to dread an epilepſy, 
and that this diſeaſe is endeavoured to be warded off by 
prayers. Clement of Alexandria conſiders it as a mark 


Or intemperance and efferninacy, which ought to be 
proſcribed. And he inveighs bitterly againſt thoſe 
who 
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who endeavour to procure ſneezing by external aid. 
Montaigne, on the contrary, explains this fact in a tone 
rather cynical. It is ſingular enough, that ſo many ri- 
diculous, contradiQory, and ſuperſtitious opinions, have 
not aboliſhed thoſe cuſtomary civilities which are ſtill 
preſerved equally amon high and low; and which on- 
ty the Anabaptiſts and Qnakers have rejected, becauſe 
they have renounced falutations in every caſe. 

—_ the Greeks ſneezing was almoſt always a good 
omen. It excited marks of tenderneſs, of reſpect, and 
attachment. The genius of Socrates informed him by 
Meeting, when it was neceflary to perform any action? 
The young Parthenis, hurried on by her paſſion, reſol- 
ved to write to Sarpedon an avowal of her love + ; ſhe 
ſneezes in the moſt tender and impaſſioned part of her 
letter : This is ſufficient for her ; this incident ſupplies 
the place of an anſwer, and perſuades her that Sarpedon 
is her lover. Penelope, haraſſed by the vexatious court- 
ſhip of her ſuitors, begins to curſe them all, and to pour 
forth vows for the return of Mlyſſes f. Her fon Tele- 
machus interrupts her by a loud ſneeze. She inſtantly 
exults with joy, and regards this ſign as an aſſurance of 
the approaching return of her huſband. Xenophon was 
hararguing his troops; a ſoldier ſneezed in the mo- 
ment when he was exhortivg them to embrace a dange- 
rous but neceſſary reſolution. The whole army, moved 
by this preſage, determine to purſue the project of their 
general; and Xenophon orders facrifices to Juptter the 
preſerver þ. 

This religious reverence for ſneezing, ſo ancient and 
fo univerſal even in the times of Homer, always excited 
the curioſity of the Greek philoſophers and of the rab- 


bins. Theſe laſt have ſpread a tradition, that, after the. 


creation of the world, God made a general law to this 
purport, that every living man ſhould ſneeze but once 
in his life, and that at the ſame inſtant he ſhould render 
up his ſoul into the hand of his Creator |}, without any 
preceding indiſpoſition. Jacob obtained an exemption 
from the c:-mmon law, and the favour of being informed 
of his laſt hour : He ſneezed and did not die; and this 
ſign of death was changed into a ſign of life. Notice 
of this was ſent to all the princes of the earth ; and they 
ordained, that in future ſneezing ſhould be accompained 


with ſorms of bleſſing, and vows for the perſons Who 


ſntezed. | 

Ariſtotle remounts likewiſe to the ſources of natural 
religion. He obſerves, that the brain is the origin of 
the nerves, of our ſentiments, our tenſations, the {eat of 
the ſoul, the image of the Divinity J; that upon all 
theſe accounts, the ſubſtance of the brain has ever been 
held in honour ; that the firſt men ſwore by their head; 
that they durſt not rouch nor eat the brains of any ani- 


mal; that it was even a ſacred word which they dared 


not to pronounce, Filled with theſe ideas, it is not 
wonderful that they extended their reverence even to 
ſneezing. Such is the opinion of the molt ancient and 
ſagacious philoſophers of Greece. 

According to mythology, the firſt ſign of life Pro- 
metheus's artificial man gave was by ſternutation. This 
ſuppoſed creator is ſaid to have ſtolen a portion of the 
ſolar rays 3 and filling with them a phial, which he had 
made on purpoſe, ſealed it up hermetically. He inſtant- 

flies back to his favourite automaton, and opening 
the phial holds it cloſe to the ſtatue ;z the rays ſtill re- 
wuing all their aQivity, inſinvate themlelyes through 
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the pores, and ſet the faQitious man a ſneezing. Pro- gnig 
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metheus, tranſported with the ſucceſs of his machine, 


offers up a fervent prayer, with wiſhes for the preſerva- Snoring. 
tion of ſo ſingular a being. His automaton obſerved "YL 


him, remembering his ejaculations, was very 
the like occaſions, to offer theſe wiſhes in 
deſcendants, who perpetuated it from fath 
all their colonies, 

SNIGGLING, a method of fiſhing for eels, chiefly 
uſed in the day-time, when they are found to hide 
themſelves near wears, mills, or flood-gates. It is per- 
formed thus: Take a ſtrong line, and hook, baited with 
a garden-worm, and obſerving the holes where the eels 
lie hid, thruſt your bait into them by the help of a ſtick ; 
and if there be any, you ſhall be ſure to have a bite; 
and may, if your tackling hold, get the largeſt eels. 

SNIPE, in ornithology. See ScoLorax and Suoor 
ING. * 

SNORING, in medicine, otherwife called flertor, is 
a ſound like that of the cerchnon, but greater and more 
manifeſt. | 

Many confound thoſe affectioas, and make them to 
differ only in place and magnitude, calling by the name 
of Hertor that ſound or noiſe which is heard or ſuppoſed 
to be made in the paſſage between the palate and the 
noſtrils as in thoſe who ſleep; that boiling or bubbling 
noiſe, which in refpiration proceeds from the larynx, or 
head, or orifice of the aſpera arteria, they call cerchor ; 
but if the ſound comes from the aſpera arteria itſelf, 
they will have t called cerchnos, that is, as ſome under- 
ſtand it, a rattling, or as others a ſtridulous or whee- 
zing roughneſs of the aſpera arteria. In dying perſons 
this affection is called by the Greeks p+xx oc, rhenchor, 
which is a ſnoring or rattling kind of noiſe, proceeding 
as it were from a conflict between the breath and the 
humours in the aſpera arteria. | | 

This and ſach like affections are owing to a weak- 
neſs of nature, as when the lungs are full of pus or hn- 
mours : to which purpoſe we read in the Prognoſtics of 
Hippocrates, “it is a bad fign when there is no expec- 
toration, and no diſcharge from the lungs, but a noiſe 
as from an ebullition is heard in the aſpera arteria from 


eful, on 
f of his 
o ſon in 


a plenitude of humour.” ExpeQoration is ſuppreſſed 


either by the viſcidity of the humour, which requires 
to be diſcharged, and which adhering to the aſpera ar- 
teria, and being there agitated by the breath, excites 
that bubbling noiſe or ſtertor; or by an obſtruction of 
the bronchia; or, laſtly, by a compreſſion of the aſpera 
arteria and throat, whence the paſſage is ſtraitened, in 
which the humours being agitated, excite ſuch a kind 
of noiſe as before deſrribed. Hence Galen calls thoſe 
who are ſtrait-breaſted ſlerlorous. That author aſſigns 
but two cauſes of this ſymptom, which are either the 
ſtraitneſs of the paifage of reſpiration or redundance of 
humours, or both together; but it is neceſſary to add 
a third, to wit, the weakneſs of the faculty, which is 
the cauſe of the rhenchos in dy ing perſons, where nature. 
is too weak to make diſcharges. | 
From what has been ſaid. we conclude, that this 
ſymptom,. or this ſort of ſervour or ebullition in the 
throat, is not always mortal, but only when nature is 
oppreſſed with the redundance of humour, in ſuch a. 
manner, that the lungs cannot diſcharge themſelves by 
ſpitting ; or the paſſage »ppointed for the breath (being 
the aſpera arteria) is very much obſtructed, upon which. 
account 


Snow. 


ing of the vapours in the atmoſphere, f 
- hail y TS in being as it were cryſtallized, 
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thei uth gaping. 
SN W, e meteor, formed by the freez- 
It differs from 


which are not. This appears on examining a 
flake o by a magnifying glaſs ; when the whole 
of it will appear to be compoſed of tine ſhining ſpicula 
diverging like rays from a centre. As the flakes fal! 
down through the atmoſphere, they are continually 
joined by more of theſe radiated ſpicula, and thus in- 
creaſe in bulk like the drops of rain or hailſtones. Dr 
Grew, in a diſcourſe of the nature of ſnow, obſerves, 
that many parts thereof are of a regular figure, for the 
moſt part ſtars of fix points, and are as perfect and 
tranſparent ice as any we ſee on a pond, &c. Upon 
each of theſe points are other collateral points, ſet at 
the ſame angles as the main points themſelves : _— 
which there are divers other irregular, which are chief. 
ly broken points, and fragments of the regular ones. 
Others alſo, by various winds, ſeem to have been thaw- 
ed and frozen again into irregular cluſters ; ſo that it 
ſeems as if the whole body of ſnow were an infinite maſs 
of icicles irregularly figured. That is, a cloud of va- 
pours being gathered into drops, the ſaid drops forth- 
with deſcend ; upon which deſcent, meeting with a 
freezing air as they paſs through a colder region, each 
drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, ſhooting itſelf 
forth into ſeveral points; but theſe ſtil] continuing their 
deſcent, and meting with ſome intermitting gales of 
warmer air, or in Heir continual waſtage to and fro 
touching upon each other, ſome of thein are a little 
thawed, blunted, and again frozen into cluſters, or en- 
tangled fo as to fall down in what we call fates. 

The lightneſs of ſnow, although it is firm ice, is ow- 
ing to the exceſs of its ſurface, in compariſon to the 
matter contained under it; as gold itſelf may be ex- 
tended in ſurface till it will ride upon the leaſt breath 
of air, 

'The whiteneſs of ſnow is owing to the ſmall particles 
into which it is divided ; for ice, when pounded, will 
become equally white. An artificial ſnow has been 
made by the following experiment, A tall phial of 
aquafortis being placed by the fire till it is warm, and 
filings of pure ſilver, a few at a time, being put into it; 
after a briſk ebullition, the filver will diffolve ſlowly. 
The phial being then placed in a cold window, as it 
cools the ſilver particles will ſhoot into cryſtals, ſeveral 
of which running together will form a flake of ſnow, 
which will deſcend to the bottom of the phial. While 
they are deſcending, they repreſent perfectly a ſhower 
of ſilver ſnow, and the flakes will lie upon one another 
at the bottom like real ſnow upon the ground. 

According to Signior Beccaria, clouds of ſnow differ 
in nothing from clouds of rain, but in the circumſtance 
of cold that freezes them. Both the regular diffuſion 
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account many dying perſons labour under a ſtertor with of the ſnow, and the regularity of the ſtructure of its 
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parts (particularly ſome figures of ſnow or hail which 
fall about Turin, and which he calls roſette ), ſhow that 
clouds of ſnow are acted upon by ſome uniform cauſe 
like electricity; and he endeavours to ſhow how electri. 
city is capable of forming theſe figures. He was con- 
firmed in his conjectures by obſerving, that his appara- 
tus for obſerving the electricity of the atmoſphere never 
failed to be electrified by ſnow as well as rain. Pro- 
feſſor Winthrop ſometimes found his apparatus eleqri. 
fied by ſnow when driven about by the wind, though 
it had not been affected by it when the ſnow itſelf was 
falling. A more intenſe electricity, according to Bec- 
caria, unites the particles of hail more cloſely than the 
more moderate electricity does thoſe of ſnow, in the 
ſame manner as we ſee that the drops of rain which 
fall from thunder-clouds are larger than thoſe which fall 
rer ochers, though the former deſcend through a leſs 
pace. | 
But we are not to confider ſnow merely as a curious 
and beautiful phenomenon, The Great Diſpenſer of 
univerſal bounty has ſo ordered it, that it is eminently 
ſubſervient, as well as all the works of creation, to his 
benevolent deſigns. Were we to judge from appear- 
ances only, we might imagine, that ſo far from being 
uſeful to the earth, the cold humidity of ſnow would 
be detrimental to vegetation. But the experience of 
all ages aſſerts the contrary. Snow, particularly in thoſe 
northern regions where the ground is covered with it 
tor ſeveral months, fructiſies the earth, by guarding the 
corn or other vegetables from the intenſer cold of the 
air, and eſpecially from the cold piercing winds. It has 
been avulgar opinion, very generally received, that ſnow 
fertilizes the lands on which it falls more than rain, in 
conſequence of the nitrous ſalts which it is ſuppoſed to 
acquire by freezing. But it appears from the experi- 
ments of Margraaf (4) in the year 1751, that the che- 
mical difference between rain and ſnow-water is ex- 
ceedingly ſmall ; that the latter is ſomewhat leſs ni- 
trous, and contains a ſomewhat leſs proportion of earth 
than the former; but neither of them contain ei— 
ther earth or any kind of ſalt in any quantity which 
can be ſenſibly efficacious in promoting vegetation. Al. 
lowing, therefore, that nitre is a fertilizer of lands, which 
many are upon good grounds diſpoſed utterly to deny, 
yet fo very mall is the quantity of it contained in ſnow, 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed to promote the vegetation 
of plants upon which the ſnow has fallen, The pecu- 
liar agency of ſnow, as a fertilizer in preference to train, 
may admit of a very rational explanation, without te 
curring to nitrous ſalts ſuppoſed to be contained in it. Ic 
may be rationally aſcribed to its furniſhiag a covering to 
the roots of vegetables, by which they are guarded from 
the influence of the atmoſpherical cold, and the internal 
heat of the earth is prevented from eſcaping, 
The internal parts of the earth, by ſome principle 
4 B 2 which 
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(a) Margraaf collected of che pureſt ſnow he could find as much as when melted afforded 100 meaſures of 


water, cach meaſure containing 36 ounces. 


By diſtilling this quantity he obtained 60 grains, not of nit: but 
of call areous earth, with ſome grains of the acid of ſea- ſalt, impregnated with a nitrous vapour. 


tity of rain · vater collected in the winter months with equal attention, when diltilled yielded 100 grains of ca!- 


careous earth with ſome 
and ſnow is very ſmall. 


grains of the acid of tte and ſea · falt The chemical difference therefore between raig 


The ſame quan- 


— ; 
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Sn. which we do not underſtand, is heated uniformly to the is at the expence of that order; flights of ſteps are cut Seo, 
w—>> ,$th degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer. This degree into it, as well as two openings from above, by. which Snowdon. 


of heat is greater than that in which the watery juices — 
of vegetables freeze, and it is propagated from the in- 
ward parts of the earth to the ſurſace, on which the ve- 
getables grow. The atmoſphere being variably heated 
dy the action ofthe ſun in different climates, and in the 
fame climate at diſſerent feaſons, communicates to the 
ſurface of the earth and to ſome diſtance below it the 
degree of heat or cold which prevails in itſelf. Diffe- 
zent vegetables are able to preſerve life under different 
degrees of cold, but all of them perifh when the cold 
which reaches theic roots is extreme. Providence has 
therefore, in the coldeſt climates, provided a covering 
of ſnow for the roots of vegetables, by which they are 

rotected from the influence of the atmoſpherical cold, 
The ſnow keeps in the internal heat of the eazth, which 
ſurrounds the roots of vegetables, and defends them from 
the cold of the atmoſphere. 

Snow or ice water is always deprived of its fixed air, 
which eſcapes during the proceſs of congelation. Ac- 
cordingly, as fome of the inhabitants of the Alps who 
uſe it for their conſtant drink have enormous wens up- 
on their throats, it has been aſcribed to this circum- 
ſtance. If this were the cauſe of theſe wens, it would 
be eaſy to remove it by expoſing the ſnow-water to the 
air for ſome time. But ſeveral eminent phyſicians have 
rejected the notion that ſnow-water is the cauſe of theſe 
wens; for in Greenland, where ſnow-water is common» 
ly uſed, the inhabitants are not affected with ſuch ſwel- 
lings; on the other hand, they are common in Sumatra 
where ſnow is never ſeen. 

Sv ov, in ſea-zffairs, is generally the largeſt of all two- 
maſted veſſels employed by Europeans, and the moſt 
convenient for navigation. 

The ſails and rigging on the main - maſt and fore-maſt 
of a ſnow are exactly ſimilar to thoſe on the ſame maſts 
in a ſhip; only that there is a ſmall maſt behind the 
main-maſt of the former, which carries a fail nearly re- 
ſembling the mizen of a ſhip. The foot of this maſt is 
fixed on a block of wood on the quarter-deck abaft the 
main-mait ; and the head of it is attached to the after- 
top of che main top. The ſail which is called the try- 
| rok - extended from its maſt towards the ſtern of the 
venel. 

When the floops of war are rigged as ſnows, they 
are furniſhed with a horſe, which anſwers the purpoſe 
of the tryſa']l-maſt, the fore-part of the fail being at- 
tached by rings to the ſaid horſe, in different places of 
its height. | 

Som- Grotto, an excavation made by the waters on 
the fide of Mount Etna, by making their way under 
the layers of lava, and by carrying away the bed of 
pozzolana below them. It occurred to the proprietor, 
that this place was very ſuitable for a magazine of 
faow : for in Sicily, at Naples, and particularly at Mal 
ta, they are obliged for want of ice to make uſe of fnow 
for cooling their wine, ſherbet, and other liquors, and 
for making ſweetmeats. 

This grotto was hired or bought by the knights of 
Malta, who having neither ice nor ſnow on the burning 
tock which they inhabit, have hired ſeveral caverns on 
Etna, into which people whom they employ collect and 
preferve quantities of ſnow to be ſent to Malta when 
zeeded, This. grotto. has therefoze been repaired with» 
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they throw in the ſnow, and through which t 
is enlightened. Above the grotto they have 
velled a piece of ground of conſiderable e 
they have incloſed with thick and lofty ſo that 
when the winds, which at this elevation blo eat 
violence, carry the ſnow ſrom the higher parts of the. 
mountain, and-depoſite it in this incl. fare, it is retained 
and amaſſed by the walls. The people then remove it 
into the grotto through the two openings; and it is 
there lad up, and preſerved in ſuch a manner as to re- 
fiſt the force of the ſummer heats ; as the layers of lava 
with which the grotto is arched above prevent them 
from making any impreſſion. | 

When the ſeaſon for exporting the ſnow comes on, it 
is put into large bags, into which it is preſſed as cloſely 
as poſſible ; it is then carried by men out of the grotto, 
and laid upon mules, which convey it to the ſhore, 
where ſmall veſſels are waiting to carry it away. t 

But before thoſe lumps of ſnow are put into bags, 


all le. 


they are wrapped in freſh leaves; ſo that while they 


are conveyed ſrom the grotto to the ſhore, the leaves 
may prevent the rays of the ſun from making any im- 
preſſion upon them. | 

The Sicilians carry on a conſiderable trade in ſnow, 
which affords employment to ſome thouſands of mules, 
horſes, and men. They have magazines of it on the 
ſammits of their loftieſt mountains, from which they 
diſtribute it through all their cities, towns, and houſes x 
for every perſon in the iſland makes uſe of ſnow. They 
conſider the practice of cooling their hquors as abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the preſervatien of health ; and in a cli». 
mate the heat of which is conſtantly relaxing the fibres, 


— 
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cooling liquors, by communicating a proper tone to the 


fibres of the ſtomach, muſt greatly ſtrengthen them for 
the performance of their ſunctions. | 

In this climate a ſcarcity of ſnow is no leſs dreaded 
than a ſcarrity of corn, wine, or oil, We are inform» 
ed by a gentleman who was at Syracuſe in the year 
1777, when there was a ſcarcity of ſnow, the people of 
the town learned that a ſmall veſſel loaded with that ar- 
ticle was pathng the coaſt : withouta moment's delibera- 
tion they ran in a body to the ſhore and demanded her 
cargo; which when the crew refuſed to deliver up, the 
Syracuſans attacked and took, though with the loſs of 
ſeveral men. 

8x0w-Drop, in botany. See CHiOnAnTRUS. 

SNOWD®ON-+#3LL, the name of a mountain in Caer- 
narvonſhire in Wales, generally thought to bg the high- 
eſt in Britain; though fome have been of opinion that 
its height is equalled, or even exceeded, by mountains 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 'The mountain is ſur- 
rounded by many others, called in the Welſh language 
Crib Coch, Crib y Diflill, Lliweddy yr Arran, &c. 

According to Mr Pennant*,. this mountainous tract 
yields 2 any corn. Its produce is eattle and ſheep; 
which, during ſummer, keep very high in the moun- 
tains, followed by their owners with their families, who 
refide during that ſeaſon in havedtys, or ſummer dairy- 
houſes,” as the farmers in the Swiſs Alps do in their 
ſennes. Theſe houſes conſiſt of a long low room, with 
a hole at one end to let out the ſmoke from the fire 
which is made beneath. Their furniture is very ſimple; 


ſtones are. ſubſtituted for ſtools, and their beds 1 


journey 
to Snow 


guo wen · 
Hill. 


On 


During 


the other. 


after he got up. 
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hay, ranged along the ſides. They manufadure their 
hes, and dye them with the lichen omphaloides 

and lich$ parictinus, moſſes collected from the rocks. 
mmer the men paſs their time in tending their 
herds or 
ing 01:1 
they mil 
the milk, 


making bay, &c. and the women in milk- 
ing butter and cheeſe. For their own uſe 
th ewes and goats, and make cheeſe of 
heir diet conſiſts of milk, cheeſe, and but- 


ter: and their ordinary drink is whey ; though they 
have, by way of reſerve, a few bottles of very flrong 


beer, which they uſe as a cordial when ſick. They are 
people of good underſtanding, wary, and citeumſpect; 
tall, thin, and of ſtrong conſtitutions. In the winter- 


time they deſcend into the ben-dref, or © old dwelling,” 


where they paſs their time in inactivity, | 

The view from the higteſt peak of Snowdon is very 
extenſive. From it Mr Pennant ſaw the county of 

heſter, the high bills of Yorkſhire, part of the north of 
Eo land, Scotland, and Irelacd ; a plain view of the Iſle 
c& Man ; and that of Angleſea appeared like a map ex- 
tended under his ſeet, with every rivulet viſible. Our 
author took much pains to have this view to advantage; 
ſat up at a farm on the weſt till about 12, and walked 
up the whole way. The night was remarkably fine 
and ſtarry ; towards morning the ſtars faded away, lea- 
ving an interval of darkneſs, which, however, was ſoon 


diſpelled by the dawn of day. The body of the ſun ap- 


peared moſt diſtinct, with the roundneſs of the moon, 
befoic it appeared too brilliant to be looked at. The 
ſca, which bounded the weſtern part of the proſpect, 
appeared gilt with the ſun-beams, firſt in ſlender ſtreaks, 
and at length glowed with redneſs. The proſpect was 
diſcloſed like the gradual drawing up of a curtain in a 
theatre ; till at laſt the heat became ſufficiently ſtrong 
to raiſe miſts from the various lakes, which in a flight 
degree obſcured the proſpect. The ſhadow of the moun- 
tain extended many miles, and ſhowed its bicapitated 
form ; the Wyddfa e head, and Crib y Diſtill 

At this time he counted between 20 and 
zo lakes either in Caernarvon or in Merionethſhire. In 
making another viſit, the ſky was obſcured very ſoon 
A. vaſt miſt involved the whole cir- 
cuit of the mountain, and the profpet down was hor- 
rible. It gave an idea of numbers of abyiles, concealed 


by a th:ck ſmoke furiouſly circulating around them. Ve- 


ry oſten a guſt of wind made an opening in the clouds, 
vhich gave a fine and diſtinct viſta of lake and valley. 
gometimes they opened in one place, at others in many 
at once; exhibiting a moſt ſtrange and perplexing fight 
of water, fields, rocks, and chaims. They then cloſed 
again, and every thing was invelved in darkneſs; in a 
ſew minutes they would ſeparate again, and repeat the 
abovementioned ſcene with infinite variety. From this 


proſpect our traveller deſcended with great reluctance; 
but before he had reached the place where his horſes 


were leſt, he was overtaken by a thunder ſtorm. The 
rolling of the - thunder-claps, being reiterated by the 


mountains, was inexprefſibly — 


dy the torrents which poured down in conſequence of 
a very heavy rain. 
It is very rare (Mr Pennant obſerves) that the tra. 


veller gets a proper day to aſcend this hill : it indeed 
_ often appears clear; but by the evident attrationof the 
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clouds by this lofty mountain, it becomes ſuddenly and SufH 

paged; enveloped in miſt, when the clouds have AO 
efo 


of the national debt. 


and after he had 
mounted, he was in great danger of being fwept away 


SNY 


juſt re appeared very high and very remote. At 
times he obſerved them lower to half their height ; and 
notwithſtanding they have been diſperſed to the righe 
and teſt, yet they have met from both ſides, and united 
to involve the ſummit in one great obſcurity. 

The height of Snowdon was meaſured, in 1682, by 
Mr Caſwell, with inſtruments made by Flamſlead : ac- 
cording to his menſuration, the height is 3720 feet ; 
but mare modern computations make it only 2568, 
reckoning from the quay. at Caernarvon to the higheſt 
peak. tone that compoſes this mountain 1s e 
cellively hard. Large coarſe ery ſtals, and frequently 
cubic pyrites, are ſound in the fiſſures. An immenſe 
quantity of water ruſhes down the ſides of Snowdon and 
the a age mountains, inſomuch that Mr Pennant 
ſuppoſes, if collected into one fiream, they would ex- 
ceed the waters of the Thames. 

SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the uſe 
4, which is too well known to need any defcription 

ere. 

Tobacco 3s uſually the bafis of ſuuff; other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, &c.. 
The kinds of ſnuff, and their ſeveral names, are infinite, 
and new ones are daily invented; ſo that it would be 
difficult, not to ſay impoſlible, to give a detail of them. 
We thall only fay, that there are three principal ſorts :. 
the firſt gran ulated; the ſecond an impalpable powder: 
and the third the bran, or coarſe part remaining after 
ſifting the fecond ſort. 

« Every profeſſed, inveterate, and incurable ſuuff. 
taker (fays Lord Stanhope), at a moderate computa- 
tion, takes one pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch, 
with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the- 
noſe and other incidental circumſtances, conſumes a mi- 
nute and a half. One minute and a half out of every 
ten, allowing 16 hours to a ſnuff-taking day, amounts 
to two hours and 24 m'nutes out of every natural day 
or one day out of every ten, One day out of every 10 
amounts to 36 days and a halſ in a year. Hence ff we 
ſuppoſe the practice to be perſiſted in 40 years, two en- 
tire years of the ſnuff-taker's life will be dedicated io 
tickling his noſe, and two nmre to blowing it. The 
expence of ſnuff, ſnuff-· boxes, and handkerchiefs, will be 
the ſubject of a ſecond eſſay; in which it will appear, 
that this luxury encroaches as much on the income of 
the ſnuff-taker as it does on his time; and that by a 
proper application of the time and money thus loſt to 
the public, a fund might be conſtituted for the diſcharge 
See N1iCOT1ANA, 

* SNYDERS (Francis), a Flemiſh painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1579, and bred under his countryman Hen- 
ry Van Balen. His genius firſt diſplayed itſelf in paint- 
ing fruit > he afterwards attempted animals, huatings, 
&c. in which he exceeded all his predeceſſors. He 
alſo painted kitchens, &c. and gave dignity to ſubjects 
that ſeemed incapable of it. He was made painter to 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, archduke, and duchels, and be- 
came attached to the houſe of: the cardinal infant of 
Spain. The king of Spain and the elector Palatine 
adorned their palaces with huntings by this artiſt. Ru- 
bens, Jordaens, and Snyders uſed to co-operate in the 


enriching of each other's pictures accoxding to their 
2 | | 
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Soal-Hm, ſeveral talents z and thus they became more valuable 


Soap. 


than if finiſhed by either of them ſingly. Snyders died 
in 1657. : 

SOALrisu, in ichthyology. 
TES. 

SOAP, a compoſition of cauſtic, fixed alkaline ſalt, 
and oil, ſometimes hard and dry, ſometimes ſoft and li- 
quid ; much uſed in waſhing, whitening linens, and by 
dyers and fullers.—Soap may be made by ſeveral me- 
thods, which, however, all depend upon the ſame prin- 
ciple. The ſoap which is uſed in medicine is made 
without heat. See CugmisTzxy, n® 1026. 

In manufactures where large quantities of it are pre- 
pared, ſoap is made with heat. A lixivium of quicklime 
and ſoda is made, but is leſs concentrated than that 
above referred to, and only ſo much that it can ſuſtain 


See Pl UROnRc-· 


a freſh egg. A part of this lixivium is to be even di- 


lated and mixed with an equal weight of oil of olives. 
The mixture is to put on a. gentle fire, and agita- 
ted, that the union may be accelerated. When the mix- 
ture begins to unite well, the reſt of the lixivium is to be 
added to it ; and the whole is to te digeſted” with a 
very gentle heat, till the ſoap be completely made. A 
trial is to be made of it, to examine whether the juſt 
proportion of oil and alkali has been obſerved. Good 
ſoap of this kind ought to be firm, and very white when 
cold; not ſubje& to become moiſt by expoſure to air, 
and entirely miſcible with pure water, to which it com- 
municates a milky appearance, but without any drops 
of oil floating on the ſurface, When the ſoap has not 


theſe qualities the combination has not been well made, 


or the quantity of ſalt or of oil is too great, which faults 
muſt be corrected. 

In ſoſt or liquid ſoaps, green or black ſoaps, cheaper 
Oils are employed, as oil of nuts, of hemp, of fiſh, &c. 
"Theſe ſoaps, excepting in conſiltence, are not eſſentially 
different from white ſoap. 5 

Fixed alkalis are much diſpoſed to unite with oils 
mat are not volatile, both vegetable and animal, ſince 
this union can be made even without heat. 'The com- 
pound reſulting from this union partakes at the ſame 
time of the properties of oil and of alkali ; but theſe 
properties are modified and tempered by each other, 
according to the general rule of combinations. Alkali 
ſor med into ſoap has not nearly the ſame acrimony as 
when it is pure; it is even deprived of almoſt all its 
caulticity, and its other ſaline alkaline properties are 
al moſt entirely aboliſhed. The fame oil contained in 
ſoap is leſs combuſtible than when pure, from its union 
with the alkali, which is an uninflammable body. It 
is miſcible, or even ſoluble, in water, to a certain de- 
gu ee, by means of the alkali, Soap is entirely ſoluble 
in ſpirit of wine; and (till better in aquavitz ſharpened 
by a little alkaline ſalt, according to an obſervation of 
Mr Geoffroy. 2 

The manufacture of ſoap in London firſt began in 
the year 1524; before which time this city was ſerved 
with white ſoap from foreign countries, and with grey 
ſoap ſpeckled with white from Briſtol, which was fold 


for a penny a pound ; and alſo with black ſoap, which 
_ ded for a half-penny the pound. 


The principal ſoaps of Britiſh manufafture are the 
ſoit, the hard, and the ball ſoap. The ſoft ſoap is ei- 
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che fire is then damped or ſtopped up, w 
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Green ſoft ſoap. The chief ingredients uſed it ma- 


king this are lees drawn ſrom pot-aſh and oy boiled 


up with tallow and oil. Firſt, the ley of a Woper de- 
gree of ſtrength (which muſt be eſtimated by the weight 
of the liquor), and tallow, are put into thag,copper to- 
gether, and as ſoon as they boil up, the added ; 
he ingre- 
dients remain in the copper to unite; when they are 
united, the copper is again made to boil, being fed or 
filled with lees as it boils, till there be a ſufficient quan- 
tity put into it; then it is boiled off and put into caſks. 
When this ſoap is firſt made it appears uniform ; but 


in about a week's time the tallow ſeparates from the 


oil into thoſe white. grains which we ſee in common 
ſoap. Soap thus made would appear yellow, but by a 
mixture of indigo added at the end of the boiling, it is 
rendered green, that being the colour which reſults 
from the mixture of yellow and blue. 

White ſoap. Of this one fort is made after theſame man- 
ner as green ſoft ſoap, oil alone excepted, which is not 
uſed in white. The other ſort of white ſoft ſoap is 
made from the lees of aſhes of lime boiled up two diffe- 
rent times with tallow. Firſt, a quantity of lees and 
tallow are put into the eopper together, and kept boil- 
ing, being fed with lees as they boil, until the whole is 
boiled ſufficiently ; then the lees are ſeparated or diſ- 
charged from the tallowiſh part, which part is removed 
into a tub, and the lees are thrown away ; this is called 


the fir ff balſcboile then the copper is filled again with 


freſh tallow and lees, and the firſt half-boil is put out 
of the tub into the copper a ſecond time, where it is 
kept boiling with freſh lees and tallow till the ſoap is 
produced. It is then put ont of the copper into the 
lame ſort of caſks as are uſed for green ſoft ſoap. The 
common ſoft ſoap uſed about London, generally of a 
2 hue, with ſome white lumps, is prepared chief- 
y with tallow : a blackiſh ſort, more common in ſome 
other places, is ſaid to be made with whale oil. 

Hard ſoap is made with Ices from aſhes and tallow, 
and is molt commonly boiled twice: the firſt, called the 
half-boil, hath the ſame operation as the firſt half-boil of 
ſoft white ſoap. Then the copper is charged with freſh 
lees again, and the firſt half boil put into it, where it 
is kept boiling, and ſed with lees as it boils, till it grains 
or is boiled enough; then the ley is diſcharged from it, 
and the ſoap put into a frame to cool and harden. Com- 
mon ſalt is made uſe of for the purpoſe of graining the 
ſoap ; for when the oil or tallow has been united with 
the ley, after a little boiling, a quantity of ſalt is thrown 
into the maſs, which diſſols ing readily in water, but 
not in the oil or tallow, draws out the water in a con- 
ſiderable degree, ſo that the oil or tallow united with 
the ſalt of the ley ſu ims on the top. When the ley is 
of a proper ſtrength, leſs ſalt is neceſſary to raiſe the 
curd than when it is too weak. It muſt be obſerved, 
that there is no certain time for bringing off a boiling 
of any of theſe ſorts of ſoap : it frequently takes up 
part of two days, 

Ball ſoap, commonly uſed in the north, is made with 
lees from athes and tallow. The lees are put into the 
copper, and boiled till the watery part is quite gone, 


and 'there remains nothing in the copper but a ſort of 


ſaline matter (the very ſtrength or eſſence of the ley) ; 


ther white or green. The proceſs of making each of to this the tallow is put, and the copper is kept bo#l- 


theſe ſhall now be deſcribed. 


ing aud ſtirring for above half an hour, in which time 


Soap. 
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r into ubs or bafkets with ſheets in them, and imme-. 


diately (whilſt ſoft) made into balls. It requires near 
2+ 01 ig this proceſs to boil away the watery part 
the ley 


hen Mnites with alkali in the ſormation of ſoap, 
it is little altered in the connection of its principles; 
for it may be ſeparated from the alkali by decompoſing 
foap with any acid, and may be obtained nearly in its 
original ſtate. 

+ SAI the decompoſition of ſoap by means of 
acids, we mult obſerve, firſt, that all acids, even the 
weakeſt vegetable acids, may occaſion this decompoſi- 
tion, becaule every one of them. has a greater affinity 
than oil with fixed alkali. 
when united with any baſis, excepting fixed alkali, are 
capable of occalioning the ſame decompoſition z whence 
all ammonical ſalts, all ſalts with baſis of earth, and all 
thoſe with metallic bafes, are capable of decompoſing 
ſoap, in the ſame manner as diſengaged acids are; with 
this difference, that the oil ſeparated from the fixed al- 
kali, by the acid of theſe falts, may unite more or leſs 
inumately with the ſubſtance which was the baſis of the 
neutral ſalt employed for the decompoſition. 

Soap may allo be decompoſed by diſtillation, as Le- 
mery has done. When firit expoſed to fire, it yields a 
_ phlegm called by him a Hpirit: which nevertheleſs is 
neither acid nor alkaline, but ſome water which enters 
into the compoſition of ſoap. It becomes more and 
more coloured and empyreumatic as the fire is increa- 
ſed, which ſhows that it contains the molt ſubtle part 
of the oil. It ſeems even to raiſe along with it, by 
help of the oil and action of the fire, a ſmall part of the 
alkali of the ſoap: for, as the ſame chemilt obſerves, it 
occaſions a precipitate in a ſolution of corroſive ſubli- 
mate. After this phlegm the oil riſes altered, preciſe- 
ly as if it had been diſtilled from quicklime, that is, 
empyreumatic, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, at firſt ſuffi- 
cizntly ſubtle and afterwards thicker. An alkaline re- 
ſiduous coal remains in the retort, conſiſting chiefly of 
the mineral alkali contained in the ſoap, and which may 
be diſengaged from the coal by calcination in an open 
fire, and obtained in its pure ſtate. | 

Alkaline ſoaps are very uſeful in many arts and trades, 
and alſo in chemiſtry and medicine. Their principal uti- 
I. ty conſiſts in a deter ſive quality that they receive from 
their alkali, which, although it is in ſome meaſure ſatura- 
ted with oil, is yet capable of acting upon oily matters, 
and of rendering them ſaponaceous and miſcible with 
water. Hence ſoap is very uleful to cleanſe any ſub- 
ſtinces from all fat matters with which they happen to 
be foiled. Soap is therefore daily uſed for the wathing 
and whitening of linen, for the cleaſing of woollen- 
cloths ſrom oil, and for whitening filk and freeing it 
from the reſinous varniſh with which it is naturally co- 
vered. Pure alkaline lixiviums being capable of diſſol- 
ving oils more effectually than ſoap, might be employed 
for the ſame purpoſes; but when this activity is not 
mitigated by. oil, as it is in ſoap, they are capable of al- 
tering, and even of deſtroying entirely by their cauſti. 
city, molt ſubſtances, eſpecially animal matters, as ſilk, 
wool, and others: whereas ſoap cleanſes from oil almoſt 
as effectually as pure alkali, without danger of altering 
or deſtroying ; which renders it very uſeful. 

 Spap was imperſectly known to the ancients, It is 


b a m——_—_— 
Soap-. the ſoap is made; and then it is put out of the cop- 


Secondly, theſe acids, even 


SOA 
mentioned by Pliny as made of fat and aſhes, and az an 
invention of the Gauls. Aretzus and others inform us, 


that the Greeks obtained their knowledge of its medi- 
cal uſe from the Romans. 
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Bergius, are detergent, reſolvent, and aperient, and its botary, 
nlerecommended in aundice, govt,calculous complaints, 77 7 


and in obſtructions of the viſcera. The efficacy of ſoap 
in the firſt of theſe diſeaſes was experienced by Sylvius, 
and fince recommended very generally by various au- 
thors who have written on this compliant; and it hs 
alſo been thought of uſe in ſupplying the place of bile 
in the prime vie. The utility of this medicine in icte- 
rical caſes was inferred chiefly from its ſuppoſed power 
of diſſolving biliary concretions ; but this medicine has 
loſt much of its reputation in jaundice, fince it is now 
known that gall-ſtones have been found in many after 


death who had been daily taking ſoap for ſeveral months 


and even years. Of its good effects in urinary calcu- 
lous affections, we have the teſtimony of ſeveral, eſp-- 
cially when diffolved in lime-water, by which its cth-acy 
is conſiderably increaſed ; for it thus becomes a power 
ful ſolvent of mucus, which an ingenious modern author 
ſuppoſes to be the chief agent in the formation of cal- 
culi : it is, however, only in the incipient ſtate of th 
diſeaſe that theſe remedies promiſe effectual benefit; 
though they generally abate the more violent ſymptom» 
where they cannot remove the cauſe. With Boerhaave 
ſoap- was a general medicine: for as he attributed mo!t 
complaints to viſcidity of the fluids, he, and moſt of the 
Boerhaavian ſchool, preſcribed it in conjunction with 
different reſinous and other ſubſtances, in gout, rhu- 
matiſm, and various viſceral complaints. Soap is alſo 
externally employed as z refolvent, and gives name to 
ſeveral officinal preparations. 

From the properties of ſoap we may know that i: 
mult be a very effettual and convenient anti- acid. Ie 
abſorbs acids as powerfully as pure alkalis and abſor- 
bent earths, without having the cauſticity of the for- 
mer, and without oppreſſing the ſtomacli by its weiglit 
like the latter. 

Laſtly, we may perceive that ſoap muſt be one of 
the beſt of all antidotes to ſtop quickly, and with the 
lealt inconvenience, the bad effects of acid corroſive poi- 
ſons, as aquafortis, corioſive ſublimate, &c. 


« Soap imported is ſubje& by 10 Ann. cap. 19. to a Bri: 
duty of 2d. a pound (over and above former duties); Statuzes 


and by 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. cap- . to the farther ſum of 
1d. a pound. And by the ſame acts, the duty on ſoap 
made in the kingdom is 13d. a pound. By 17 G. III. 
cap. 52. no perſon within the limits of the head office 
of exciſe in London ſhall be permitted to make any 
ſoap unleſs he occupy a tenement of 10 l. a year, 
be aſſeſſed, and pay the parith rates; or elſewhere, 
unleſs he be aſſeſſed, and pay. to church and poor. 
Places of making are te be entered on pain of 50 J. 
and covers and locks to be provided under a forteiture 


of 100 l.; the furnace-door of every utenſil uſed in be 


manufature of ſoap ſhall be locked by the exciſe ofii- 
cer, as ſoon as the fire is damped or drawn out, and 
faſlenings prowded, under the penalty of 50 J.; and 
opening or damaging ſuch faſtening incurs a penalty of 
100 l. Officers are required to enter and ſurvey at all. 
times, by day or night, and the penalty of obſtructing 


is 20 l. ald they may unlock and examine every copper, 


&c. bexween the hours of five in the moraing and ele- 


YET. 
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ven in the evening, and the penalty of obſtructing is 
10 l. Every maker of {5ap before he begins any ma- 
king, if within the bills of mortality, ſhall give 12 hours, 
if elſewhere 24 hours, notice in writing ta the officer, 
of the time when he intends to begin, on pain of 50 J. 
No maker ſhall remove any ſoap unfurveyed oa pain of 
20 ]. without giviag proper notice of his intention. 


And if any maker (hail conceal any ſoap or materials, 


be ſhall forfeit the ſame, and alſo 500 l. Every barrel 
of ſoap (hall contain 256 lh. avoirdupois, halt barrel 
128 lb. firkin 64 Ib. half-tirkia 32 lb. beſides the weight 


or tare of each caik : and all ſoap, excepting hard cake 


ſoap and ball ſoap, ſhall be put into ſuch caiks and no 
other, on pain of forefeiture, and 5 l. The. maker ſhall 
weekly eater in writing at the next office the ſoap made 
by him in each week, with the weight and quantity at 
each boiling, on pain of 501. ; and within one week 
alter entry clear off the duties, on pain of double duty. 
Hee, beſides the ſtatues, above cited, 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. 
12 Geo, III. cap. 46. 11 Geo. cap. 30. I. Geo. (tat. 2. 


cap. 36.“ 


Blackſt. 
Comment. 
wol. ii. 


Starkey's Soar. See CHEMISTRY, n' 1027. 

Acid Sor. This is formed by the addition of con- 
centrated acids to che expreſſed oils. Thus the oil is 
rendered partially ſoluble in water; but the union is not 
tufficiently complete to anſwer any valuable purpoſe. 

So.. Berry Tree. See SarinDus. 

Soar-Zartz. See STEATITES, 

SOAPWORT. See Saroxarta. 

SOC (Sarx.), fignifies power or liberty to miniſter 
juſtice or execute laws : alſo the circuit or territory 
wherein ſuch power is exerciſed. Whence our law- 
Latin word ſocca is uſed for a ſeigniory or lordſhip en- 
tranchiſed by the king, with the liberty of holding or 
keeping a court of his ſockmen And this kind of li- 


berty continues in divers parts of England to this day, 


and is known by the names of ſote and ſalen. 

SOCAGE, in its molt general and extenſive ſignifi- 
cation, ſeems to denote a tenure by any certain and 
determinate ſervice. And in this ſenſe it is by our 
aneient writers conſtantly put in oppolition to chivalry 
or knigbt- ſervice, where the render was precarious and 
uncertain, The ſervice mult therefore be certain, in or- 
der to denominate it ſocage ; as to hold by fealty and 
20 5. rent; or, by homage, fealty, and 20 s. rent; or, 
by homage and fealty without rent; or, by fealty and 
certain corporal ſervice, as plaughing the lord's land for 
three days; or, by fealty only without any other ſer- 
vice: for all theſe are tenures in ſocage. | 

Socage is of two ſorts : free-locage, where the ſer- 
vices are not only certain but honourable ; and willein- 
ſocage, where the ſervices, though certain, are of a baſer 
nature (ſee ViLLENAGE). Such as hold by the former 
tenure are called, in Glanvil and other ſubſequent au- 
thors, by the name of /iberi ſol emanni, or tenants in free- 
ſocage. The word is derived from the Saxon appella- 
tion /oc, which ſignifies liberty or privilege ; and, being 
zoined 10 an uſual termination, is called focage, in La- 
Tn ſocagium ; ſignify ing thereby a free or privileged te- 
nure. 3 

It ſeems probable that the ſocage-tenures were the 
relics of Saxon liberty ; retained by ſuch perſons as had 
neither forſeited them to the king, nor been obliged to 
exchange their tenure for the more honourable, as it 
was called, but at the fame time more burthenſome, te- 
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nure of knight-ſervice. This is peculiarly remarkable 
in the tenure which prevails in Kent, calied gavelbind, 
which is generally acknowledged to be a ſpecies of ſo- 
cage-tenure ; the preſervation, whereof inviolate from 
the innovations of the Norman conqueror ig fact uni- 
verſally known. And thoſe who thus pre ed their 
liberties were ſaid to hold in free and common focage. . 

As therefore the grand criterion and diſtinguiſhing 
mark of this ſpecies of tenure are the having its renders 
or ſervices aſcertained, it will include under it all other 
methods of holding free lands by certain arid invariable 
rents and duties; and in particular, Petit Sar ygtfver, 
Tv in BuxGaGt, and Gaveilxinnd, See theſe ar- 
dicles. 1 

SOCIETY, a number of rational and moral be- Defniior, 
ings, united for their common preſervation and happi- 
nels. ; 

There are ſhoals of fiſhes, herds of quadrupeds, and How far 
flocks of birds. But till obſervation enable us to de- brutes are 
termine with greater certainty, how far the inferior ani. capable of 
mals are able to look through a ſeries of means to the = 
end which theſe are calculated to produce, how far 
their conduct may be influenced by the hope of re- 
ward and the fear of puniſhment, and whether they are 
at all capable of moral diſtinctions—we cannot with 
propriety apply to them the term Society. We call 
crows, and beavers, and ſeveral other ſpecies of animals, 
£ragariaus ; but it is hardly good Engliſh to ſay that 
they are ſocial. | 3 

It is only human ſociety, then, that can become the Mankind 
ſubject of our preſent inveſtigation. The phenomena che on 
which it preſents are highly worthy of our notice. _ 

Such are the advantages which each individual evi- — to * 
dently derives from living in a ſocial ſtate; and fo help- obſervation 
leſs does any human being appear in a ſolitary ſtate, 
that we are naturally led to conclude, that if there ever 
was a period at which mankind were ſolitary beings, 
that period could not be of long duration; for their 
averſion to ſolitude and love of fociety would ſoon in- 
duce them to enter into ſocial union. Such is the opi- 
nion which we are led to conceive, when we compare 
our own condition as members of civilized and en- 
lightened ſociety with that of the brutes around us, or 
with that of ſavages in the earlier and ruder periods of 
ſocial life. When we hear of Indians wandering naked 
through the woods, deſtitute of arts, unſkilled in agri- 
culture, ſcarce capable or moral diſtinctions, void of all 
religious ſentiments, or poſſeſſed with the moſt abſurd 
notions concerning ſuperior powers, and procurin 
means of ſubſiſtence in a manner equally precarious wi 
that of the beaſts of prey—we look down with pity on 
their condition, or turn from it with horror. When 
we view the order of cultivated ſociety, and conſider 
our inſtitutions, arts, and manners - we rejoice oyer our 
ſuperior wiſdom and happineſs. 

Man in a civilized ſtate appears a being of a ſuperior 
order to man in a ſavage ſtate; yet fome philoſophers 
tell us, that it is only he who, having been educated in 
ſociety, has been taught to depend upon others, that 
can be helpleſs or miſerable when placed in a ſolitary 
ſtate, 'They view the ſavage who exerts himſelf with 
intrepidity to ſupply his wants, or bears them with for- 
titude, as the greateſt hero, and poſſeſſing the greateſt 
happineſs. And therefore if we agree with them, that 
the propenſities of nature may have prompted men to 

enter 
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gociety enter into ſocial unjon, though they may bave hoped 
A to enjoy ſupenor ſecurity and happineſs by engaging 
to protect and ſupport each other, we muſt conclude 
that the Author of the univerſe has deſtined man to at- 
tain greater dignity and happineſs in a ſavage and ſo- 
litary thaw in a ſocial ſtate ; and therefore that thoſe 
diſpoſitions and views which lead us to fociety are fal- 
lacious and inimical to our real interelt. 19. 
Whatever be the ſuppoſed advantages of a ſolitary 
ſtate, certain it is that mankind, at the earlieſt periods, 
were united in ſociety. Various theories have been 
formed concerning the circumſtances and principles 
which gave riſe to this union: but we bave elſewhere 
ſhown, that the greater part of them are founded in er- 
ror ; that they ſuppoſe the original ſtate of man to have 
been that of ſavages ; and that ſuch a ſuppoſition is con- 
tradicted by the moſt authentic records of antiquity. 
For though the records of the earlier ages are gene- 
rally obſcure, fabulous, and imperfe&t; yet happily 
there is one free from the imperiections of the reſt, and 
of undoubted authenticity, to which we may ſafely have 
+ See Serip- recourſe f. This record is the Pentateuch of Moles, 
ture,u®7— which preſents us with a genuine account of the origin 
15. of man and of ſociety, perfectly conſonant to what we 
have laid down in the article referred to (ſee Savacz). 
Firſt ſtate According to Moſes, the firſt ſociety was that of a 
ef ſociety huſband and wife united in the bonds of marriage: the 
à cording firſt government that of a father and huſband, the maſ- 
- 22 ter ot his family. Men lived together under the patriar- 
ue ne”? chal form of government while they employed themſelves 
chiefly in tending flocks and herds. | Children in ſuch 
circamſtances cannot ſoon riſe to an equality with their 
parents, where a man's importance depends on his pro- 
perty, not on his abilities. When flocks and herds are 
the chief articles of property, the ſon can only obtain 
theſe from his father; in general therefore the ſon mult be 
entirely dependent on the father for the means of ſubſilt- 
ence. If the parent during his life beſtow on his children 
any part of his property, he may do it on ſuch conditions 
as ſhall make their dependence upon him continue till 
the period of his death. When the community are by 
this event deprived of their head, inſtead of continuing 
in a ſtate of union, and ſelecting ſome one from among 
heraſelecs whom they may inveſt with the authority of 
a parent, they ſeparate into ſo many diltin& tribes, each 
ſubjected to the authority of a different lord, the maſter 
of the family, and the proprietor of all the flocks and 
herds belonging to it. Such was the ſtate of the firſt 
ſocieties which the narrative of Moſes exhibits to our 
attention. | 
"Thoſe philoſophers who have made ſociety, in its va- 
2 of tious ſtages between rudeneſs and refinement, the ſubject 
Nis el of their ſpeculations, have generally confiderea mankind, 
cruing the in Whatever region of the globe, and under whatever 
origin of climate, as proceeding uniformly through certain regu- 
ixity Jar gradations from one extreme to the other. They 
regard them, firſt, as gaining a precarious ſubſiſtence by 
gathering the ſpontancous truits of the earth, preying 
on the inhabitants of the waters, if placed on the ſea 
ſhore, or along the banks of large rivers ; or huntin 
wild beaſts, if in a ſituation where theſe are to be found 
in abundance, without foreſight or induſtry to provide 
for future wants when the preſent call of appetite is gra- 
tified. Next, they ſay, man riſes to the ſhepherd ſtate, 
and next to that of huſbandmen, when they turn their 
Vor. XVII. o 
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attention ſrom the management of flocks to the culti- Society. 
vation of the ground. Next, theſe huſbandmen improve 
their powers, and better their condition, by becoming 
artizans and merchants ; and the beginning of this pe- 
riod is the boundary between barbarity and civiliza- 
non. | 

Theſe are the ſtages through which they who have 
employed themſelves on the natural hiſtory of ſociety 
have generally conducted mankind in their progreſs 
from rudeneſs to refinement ; but they ſeem to . 
overlooked the manner in which mankind where at firſt 
eſtabliſhed on this earth ; for the circumſtances in which 
the parents of the human race were originally placed ; 
for the degree of knowledge communicated to them ; 
and for the inſtruction which they muſt have been ca- 
pable of communicating to their poſterity. "They ra- 
ther appear to conſider the inhabitants cf every diffe- 
rent region of the globe as aborigines, ſpringing at 
firſt from the ground, or dropped on the ſpot whicl: 
they inhabit; no leſs ignorant than infants of the na- 
ture and relations of the objects around them, and of 
the purpoſes which they may accompliſh by the exer- 
ciſe of their organs and faculties. 7 

The abſurdity of this theory has been fully demon. Are fanci- 
ſtrated in another place: and if we agree to receive the f. 
Moſaic account of the original eitabliſhment of man- 
kind, we ſhall be led to view the phenomena of ſocial 
life in a light very different. We mult firſt allow, that 
thongh many of the rudeſt tribes are found in the ſtate 
of hunters or fi/hers ; yet the hunting or fiſhing tate 
cannot have been invariably the primary form of ſociety. 
Notwithſtanding the powers with which we are endow- 
cd, we are in a great meaſure the creatures of circurn- 
ſtances. Phyſical cauſes exert, though indirectly, a 
mighty influence in forming the character and direct- 
ing the exertions of the human race. From the infor- 
mation of Moſes we gather, that the firſt focieties of 
men lived under the patriarchal form of goverament, 
and employed themſelves in the cultivation of the 
proved and the management of flocks. And as we 

now that mankind, being ſubjected to the influence 
both of phytical and moral cauſes, are no leſs liable to 
degeneracy than capable of improvement; we may ea- 
ſily conceive, that though deſcending all from the ſame 
original pair, and though enlightened with much tradi- 
tionary knowledge relative to the arts of life, the order 
of ſociety, moral diſtinctions, and religious obligations; 
yet as they were gradually, and by various accidents, 
diſperſed over the earth, being removed to ſituations 
in which the arts with which they were acquainted 
could but little avail them, where induſtry was over- 
powered, or indolence encouraged by the ſeverity or 
the profuſion of nature, they might degenerate and fall 
into a condirion almoſt as humble and precarious as 
that of the brutal tribes. Other moral cauſes might 
alſo concur to debaſe or elevate the human character in 
that early period. The particular character of the ori- 
ginal ſettlers in any region, the manner in which they 
were connected with one another, and the arts which 
they were belt qualified to exerciſe, with various other 
cauſes of a fimilar nature, would have confiderable in- 
fluence in determining the character of the ſociety. 

When laying aſide the ſpirit of theory and ſyſtem, 
we ſet ourſelves, with due humility, to trace fats, and 
to liſten to evidence, though our diſcoveries may be 
N * 3 3 fewer 
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Society. fewer than we ſhould otherwiſe faicy them ; yet the 
> knowledge which we thus acquire will be more uſeful 


and ſolid, and our ſpeculations more conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of true philoſophy. Here, though we learn from 
the information of the ſacred writings, that the firſt 
family of mankind was not cruelly expoſed in this 
world, as children whom the inhumanity of their parents 
indaces them to deſert ; yet we are not, in conſequence 
of admitting this fa &, laid under any neceſſity of deny- 
ivg or explaining away any of the other phenomena 
which occur to our obſervation when tracing the natu- 
ral hiſtory” of ſociety, Tradition may be corrupted ; 
arts and ſciences may be loſt ; the ſublimeſt religious 
doctrines may be debaſed into abſurdity. 

If then we are deſirous of ſurveying ſociety in its ru- 
delt form, we mult look, not to the earlieſt period of 
its exiſtence, but to thoſe diſtricts of the globe where 
external circumſtances concur to drive them in a ſtate 
of ſtupidity and wretchedneſs. Thus in many places of 
the happy clime of Aſia, which a variety of ancient re- 
cords concur with the ſacred writings in repreſenting 
as the firſt peopled quarter of the globe, we cannot trace 
the form of ſociety backwards beyond the ſhepherd 
tate. In that ſtate indeed the bonds which connect 
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wife, parent and child, brother and brother, are united bociety. 
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by the weakeſt ties. Want and misfortune are not 
pied. Why indeed ſhould they, where they cannot 
be relieved? It is impoſſible to determine how far be- 
ings in this condition can be capable of moral diſtinc- 
tions. One thing certain is, that in no ſtate are the 
human race entirely incapable of theſe. If we lften, 
however, to the relations of reſpectable travellers, we 
mult admit that human beings have ſometimes been 
found in that abject ſtate where no proper ideas of ſub- 
ordination, government, or diſtinction ot ranks, could be 
formed. No diltin& notions of Deity can be here enter- 
tained, Beings in ſo humble a condition cannot look 
through the order of the univerſe and the harmony of 
nature to that Eternal Wiſdom and Goodneſs which 
contrived, and that Almighty Power which brought 
into exiſtence, the ſyſtem of things. Of arts they mult 
be almoſt totally deititute. Ihey may uſe ſome initru- 
ments for filing or the hace; but theſe mult be ex- 
tremely rude and ſimple, If they be acquainted with 
any means to ſhelter them from the inclemency of the 
elements, both their houſes and clothing will be auk- 
ward and inconvenient. | 


But human beings have not been often found in ſo gecond 


rude a ſtate as this. Even thoſe tribes which we deno- ſtage in 
men remain for a long period in diſtin& families; but minate ſavage, are for the molt part farther removed == 
et that ſtate is highly favourable to knowledge, to from mere animal lite, They generally appear united 3 

ain, the torrid and the under ſome ſpecies of government, exerciuing the powers oF 


{ociety extend not to a wide range of individuals, and 
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inſtances 


realized. 


mankind in a much lower (tate. 


and their bodily organs active and vigorous. 


frozen regions of the earth, though probably peopled 
at a later period, and by tribes ſprung from the ſame 
ſtock with the ſhepherds of Aſia, have yet exhibited 
It is in the parched 
deſerts of Africa and the wilds of America that human 
beings have been found in a condition approaching the 
nearelt to that of the brutes. 

We may therefore with ſome propriety deſert the 
order of time, and take a view of the different ſtages 
through which philoſophers have conſidered mankind 
a5 advancing, beginning with that of rudeneſs, though 
we have ſhown that it cannot have been the firſt in 
the progreis. 

Where the human ſpecies are found in the loweſt 
and rudeſt ſtate, their rational and moral powers are very 
faintly diſplayed ; but their external ſenſes are acute, 
Hunting 
and fiſhing are then their chief employments on which 
they depend tor ſupport. During that portion of their 
time which is not ſpent in theſe purſuits, they are ſunk 
in lifleſs indolence. Deſtitute of foreſight, they are 
rouſed to active exertion only by the — 2 of imme- 
diate neceſſity or the urgent calls of appetite. Accuſ- 
tomed to endure the ſeverity of the elements, and but 
ſcantily provided with the means of ſubſiſtence, they ac- 
quire habits of reſignation and fortitude, which are be- 
held with aſtuniſhment by thoſe who enjoy the plenty 
and indulgence of cultivated life. But in this ſtatg of 
want and depreſſion, when the powers and poſſeſſions of 


every individual are ſcarce ſuſſicient for his own ſup- 


port, wlien even the calls. of appetite are repreſſed be- 
cauſe they cannot always be gratified, and the more re- 
ned paſſions, which either originate from ſuch as are 
merely animal, or are intimately connected with them, 
bave not yet been felt—in this ſtate all the milder af- 
ſections are unknown; or if the breaſt is at all ſenſible to 


ei impulſe, it is extremely feeble. Huſband and 


of reaſon, capable of morality, though that morality be 
not always very refined ; diiplaying ſome degree of 10- 
cial virtues, and acting under the influence ot religious 
ſentiments. Thoſe who may be conſidered as but one 
degree higher in the ſcale than the ſtupid and wretched 
beings whoſe condition we have ſurveyed, are to be 
found ſtill in the hunting and fithing Rate ; but they 
are farther advanced towards ſocial li e, and are become 
more ſenſible to the impulſe of ſocial affection. By 
unavoidable intercourle in their employments, a few in- 
dividual hunters or fiſhers contract a certain degree ot 
fondneſs for each other's company, and are led to take 
fome part in each other's joys and ſorrows; and when 
the ſocial affections thus generated (ſee Passion) be- 
gin to exert themſelves, all the other powers ot the 
mind are at the ſame time called forth, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the little ſociety are immediately impro- 
ved. We behold its members in a more comfortable 


condition, and find reaſon to view the human character 


with more cemplacency and reſpe&. Huts are now 
built, more commodious clothes are faſhioned, initru- 
ments for the annoyance of wild beaſts and even ct 
enemies are contrived ; in ſhort, arts, and ſcience, and 
ſocial order, and religious ſentiments, and- ceremonies, 
now make their appearance in the riſing ſociety, and 
ſerve to characterize it by the particular form which 
diſtinguiſhes each of them. But though ſocial order 
is no longer unknown nor unobſerved, yet the form of 
overnment is ſtill extremely fimple, and its ties are but 
ooſe and feeble. It will perhaps bear fome reſemblance 
to the patriarchal ; only all its members are on a more 
equal footing, and at the ſame time lefs cloſely con- 
nected than in the ſhepherd ate, to which that form of 
government ſeems almoſt peculiar. The old men are 
treated with veneration z but the young are not entire- 
ly ſubjet to them. They may liſten reſpectfully to 
their advice; but they do not ſubmit to their arbitrary 
commands. 


carioufly acquired, and prudent foreſight does nat 
mipt to accumulate much proviſion tor the future, 
no individual can acquire comparative wealth. As ſoon 
as the ſoꝶ is grown up, he ceaſes to be dependent on 
kis father, as well as on the ſociety in general. Diffe- 
rence of experience therefore conſtitutes the only di- 
ſtinction between the young and the old; and if the 
old have experience, the young have ſtrength and acti- 
vity. Here, then, neither age nor property can give 
riſe to any ſtriking. diſtinction of ranks. All who have 
attained to manhood, and are not diſabled by unuſual 
deficiency of ſtrength or agility, or by the infirmities of 
old age, are on an equal footing z or if any one poſſeſs 
a pre eminence over the reſt, he owes it to ſuperior ad- 
dreſs or fortitude. 'The whole tribe deliberate ; the old 
give their advice ; each individual of the aſſembly re- 
ceives or rejects it at his pleaſure (for the whole body 
think not of exerciſing any compulſatory power over 
the will of individuals); and the warrior who is moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for ſirength, addreſs, and valovr, leads out 
the youth of the tribe to the chace or againſt the ene- 
my. War, which in the former ſtage did not prevail, 
as they who. were ſtrangers to ſocial ſentiments were, 
at the ſame time, ſcarce capable of being enemies, now 
firſt begins to depopulate the thinly inhabited regions 
| where thoſe hunters and fiſhers purſue their prey. They 
are ſcattered, poſlibly in ſcanty and ſeparate tribes, over 
an immenſe tract of country ; but they know no me- 
dium between the affection which brethren of the ſame 
tribe bear to each other and the hatred of enemies. 
Though thinly ſcattered over the earth, yet the hunt- 
ing parties of different tribes will ſometimes meet as 
they range the foreſts ; and when they meet, they will 
naturally view each other with a jealous eye; for the 
ſucceſs of the one party in the chace may cauſe the 
other to be unſucceſsful ; and while the one ſnatches 
the prey, the other muſt return home to all the pangs 
of famine. Inveterate hoſtility will therefore long pre- 
vail among neighbouring tribes in the hunting ſtate. 

If we find them not incapable of ſocial order, we 
may naturally expe& that their condu& will be influ- 
enced by ſome ſentiments of religion. They have at 
this period ideas of ſuperior beings. They alſo prac- 
tiſe certain ceremonies to recommend them to thoſe be- 
ings ; but both their ſentiments and ceremonies are ſu- 
perſtitious and abſurd. 

We have elſewhere ſhown (fee Por vrusisu] how 
ſavage tribes have probably degenerated from the pure 
worſhip of the one true God to the adoration of a 
multitude of imaginary divinities in heaven, earth, and 
hell. We have traced this.idolatrous worſhip from that 
of the heavenly bodies, through all the gradations of 
_ dzmon-worſhip, hero-worſhip, and ſtatue-worſhip, to 
that wonderful inſtance of abſurd ſuperſtition which in- 
duced the inhabitants of ſome countries to fall proſtrate 
in adoration before the vileſt reptiles. But though we 
are convinced that the heavenly bodies have by all ido- 
laters been conſidered as their firſt and greateſt gods, 
we pretend not that the progreſs through the other 
ſtages of polytheiſm has been everywhere in the very 
ſame order. It is indeed impoſſible to exhibit under 
one general view an account of arts, manners, and reli- 
gious ſentiments, which may apply to ſome certain pe- 
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Society. commands. Where mankind are in the ſtate of hun- 
— -e and Hers, here the means of ſubſiſtence are pre- 


riod in the hiſtory of every nation. The charaQe:s and goclety. 
circumſtances of nations are ſcarce leſs various and ano- 
malous than thoſe of individuals, Among many of 
the American tribes among the ancient inhabitants of 
the foreſts of Germany, whoſe manners have been ſo ac- 
curately delineated by the maſterly pen of Tacitus, and 
in ſome of the iſlands ſcattered over the ſouthern ocean, 
religion, arts, and government, have been found in that 
ſtate which we have deſcribed as characterizing the ſe- 
cond ſtage of ſocial life, But neither can we pretend 
that all thoſe ſimple and rude ſocieties have been de— 
ſcribed by hiſtorians and travellers as agreeing preciſely 
in their arts, manners, and religious ſentiments ; or that 
the difference of citcumſtances always enables us to ac- 
count in a ſatisfatory manner for the diſtinction of their 
characters. There is a variety of facts in the hiſtory of 
the early periods of ſociety, which no ingenuity, no in- 
duſtry however painful, can reduce under general heads. 
Here, as well as when we attempt to philoſophize cn 
the phenomena of the material world, we find reaſon to 
confeſs that our powers are weak, and our obſervation 
confined within a narrow ſphere. _ 
But we may now carry our views a little forward, Third gage 
and ſurvey human life as approaching ſomewhat nearer in the pro- 
to a civilized and enlightened ſtate. As property is ac- greſs of ſo- 
quired, inequality and ſubordination of ranks neceſſarily *'©7; in 
follow : and when men are no longer equal, the many o—_ = 
are ſoon ſubjected to the will of the few. But what and 2 barn 
gives riſe to theſe new phenomena is, that after having lity of rank 
often ſuffered from the precariouſneſs of the hunting ear. 
and fiſhing ſtate, men begin to extend their cares be- 
yond the preſeat moment, and to think of providing 
ſome ſupply for future wants. When they are enabled 
to provide ſuch a ſupply, either by purſuing the chace 
with new eagerneſs and perſeverance, by gathering the 
ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, or by breeding tame 
animals—theſe acquiſitions are at firſt the property of 
the whole ſociety, and diſtributed from a common ſtore 
to each individual according to his wants : But as va- 
rious reaſbns will ſoon concur to convince the commu- 
nity, that by this mode of diſtribution, induſtry and ac- 
tivity are treated with injuſtice, while negligence and 
indolence receive more than their due, each individual 
will in a ſhort time become his own ſteward, and z 
community of goods will be aboliſhed. As ſoon as di- 
ſtin& ideas of property are formed, it mult be unequal- 
ly diſtributed ; and as ſoon as property is unequally di- 
ſtributed there ariſes an inequality in ranks. Here we 
have the origin of the depreſſion of the female ſex in 
rude ages, of the tyrannical authority exerciſed by pa- 
rents over their children, and perhaps of ſlavery. The 
women cannot diſplay the ſame perſeverance, or activi- 
ty, or addreſs, as the men in purſuing the chace. They 
are thereſore left at home; and from that moment are 
no longer equals, but ſlaves and dependants, who muſt 
ſubſiſt by the bounty of the males, aud muſt therefore 
ſubmit with implicit obedience to all their capricious 
commands. Even before the era of property, the ſe- 
male ſex were viewed as inferiors ; but till that period 
they were not reduced to a ſtate of abject ſlavery. 
In this period of ſociety new notions are formed of 
the relative duties. Men now become citizens, maſters, 
and feryants ; huſbands, parents, &c. It is impoſſible 
to enumerate all the various modes of government 
which take place among N tribes who have advanced 
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and that the riſe of property firſt introduces inequality 
of ranks. In one place, we ſhall perhaps find the com- 
munity ſubjected during this period to the will of a 
lingle perſon ; in another, power may be lodged in the 
hands ot a number of chiets ; and in a third, every indi- 
vidual may have a voice in creating public officers, and 
in enacting laws for the ſupport of public order. But 
as no code of laws is formed during this period, jul- 
tice is not very impartially adminiſtered, nor are the 
rights of individuals very faithfully guarded, Many ac- 
tions, which will afterwards be conſidered as heinou 
immoral, are now conſidered as praiſe-worthy or indit- 
ferent. This is the age of hero-worſhip, and of houſe- 
hold and tutelary gods; for it is in this ſtage of ſociety 
that the invention of arts, which gave riſe to that wor- 
ſhip, contributes molt conſpicuouſly to the public good. 
War, too, which we conſider as beginning firſt to ra- 
vage the earth during the former period, and which is 
another cauſe of the deification of dead men, will ſtill 
prevail in this age, and be carried on with no leſs fero- 
city than before, though in a more ſyſtematic torm. 

The prevalence of war, and the means by which ſub- 
ſiſtence is procured, cannot but have couſiderable influ- 
ence on the character and ſentiments of ſocieties and in- 
dividuals. The hunter and the warrior are characters 
in many reipets different from the ſhepherd and the 
huſbandman. Such, in point of government, arts, and 
manners, religious and moral ſentiments, were ſeveral of 
the German tribes deſcribed by Tacitus ; and the Bri- 
tons whoſe character has been ſketched by the pen of 
Czſar : ſuch, too, were the Romans in the early period 
of their hiſtory ; ſuch too the inhabitants of Aſia Minor 
about the time of the ſiege ot Troy, as well as the Greeks 
whom Homer celebrates as the deſtroyers of the Tro- 
jan ſtate : the northern tribes alſo, who poured thro? 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, and overthrew the Roman 
empire, appear to have been of a nearly ſimilar charac- 
ter, It ſeems to be a general opinion among thoſe 
who have directed their attention to the hiſtory of ſo- 
ciety, that, in the ſcale aſcending from the loweſt con- 
dition of human beings to the moſt civilized and en- 
lightened ſtate of ſociety, the ſhepherd ſtate is the next 
in order above the hunting; and that as mankind im- 
prove in knowledge and in moral ſentiments, and as the 
toreſts are gradually depopulated of their inhabitants, 
inſtead of deſtroying the interior animals, men become 
their guardians and protectors, But we cannot unre- 
tervedly ſubſcribe ro this opinion: we believe, that in 
the ſhepherd ſtate ſocieties have been ſometimes found 
{uperior to the moſt poliſhed tribes of hunters; but 
upon viewing the annals of mankind in early ages, we 
obſerve that there is often no inconſiderable reſemblance 
even between hunters and ſhepherds in point of the im- 
provement of the rational faculties and the moral ſenſe ; 
and we are therefore led to think, that theſe two ſtates 
are ſometimes parallel; for inſtance, ſeveral of the A- 
merican tribes, who (till procure their ſubſiſtence by 
hunting, appear to be nearly in the ſtate which we have 
deſcribed as the third ſtage in the progreſs of fociety ; 
and the ancient ſhepherds of Aſia do not appear to have 
been much more culuvated and refined. We even be- 
lieve that men have ſometimes turned their attention 


{rom hunting to agriculture without paſſing through 
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Society. to this ſtage ; but one thing certain is, that the autho- 
— — rity of the few over the many is now firit-eitabinned, 
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any intermediate ſtate. 


doubtedly on original inſpiration and traditionary in- 
ſtruction. In this period of ſociety the Rate of the 
arts well deſerves our attention. We ſhall find, that 
the ſhepherds and the hunters are in that reſpe& on a 
pretty equal footing. Whether we examine the records 
of ancient hiſtory, or view the iſlands ſcattered through 


the South Sea, or range the wilds of America, or ſur- 


vey the ſnowy waſtes of Lapland and the frozen coaſt 
of Greenland—fiill we find the uſeſul arts in this pe- 


riod, though known and cultivated, in a very rude ſtate ; 
{ty and the fine arts, or ſuch as are cultivated merely to 
pleaſe the fancy or to gratify caprice, diſplaying an odd 


Let us remember, that much 
depends upon iocai cireumitances, and fomewhat un- 
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and fantaſtic, not a true or natural, taſte; yet this is 


the period in which eloquence ſhines with the trueſt 
luſtre; all is metaphor or glowing ſentiment. Lan- 
guages are not yet copious ; and therefore ſpeech is 
figurative, expreſſive, and forcible. The tones and gel- 
tures of nature, not being yet laid aſide, as they gene- 
rally are, from regard to decorum, in more poliſhed 
ages, give a degree of force and expreſſion: to che ha- 
rangues of the ruſtic or ſavage orator, which the molt 
laborious ſtudy of the rules of rhetoric and elocution 
could not enable even'a more poliſhed orator to diſ- 
play. 


But let us advance a little farther, and contemplate 1 
aur ſpesies in à new light, where they will appear with tage; in 


greater dignity and amiableneſs of character. Let us 


view them as huſbandmen, artizans, and legiflators. 


Whatever circumſtances might turn the attention of 
any 


which agri- 
culture 
flouriſhes, 


a : the arts are 
popes from hunting to agriculture, or cauſe the ſubdivided, 
herdim 


an to yoke his oxen for the cultivation of the commerce 
ground, certain it is that this change in the occupation and regular 


would produce an happy change 
circumſtances of men; it — 
a more regular and perſevering induttry. The hunter 
is like one of thoſe birds that are deſcribed as 
the winter in a torpid ſtate. The ſhepherd's life is ex- 
tremely 'indolent. Neither of theſe is very favourable 
to refinement. But different is the condition of the 
huſb ndman. His labours ſucceed each other in regu- 
lar rotation through the year. 
has its proper employments; he therefore muſt exert 
active perſevering induſtry ; and in this ſtate we often 
find the virtues of rude and poliſhed ages united. This 
is the period where barbariſm ends and civilization 
begins. Nations have exiſted for ages in the hunt- 
ing or the thepherd ſtate, fixed as by a kind of ſtagna- 
tion, without advancing farther, But ſcarce any in- 
ſtances occur in the hittory of mankind of thoſe who 
once reached the ſtate of huſbandmen, remaining long 
in that condition without riſing to a more-civilized and 
poliſhed ſtate. 
any conſiderable degree to the objects of agriculture, a 
diſtinction of occupations naturally ariſes among them. 
The huſbandman is ſo cloſely employed thro? the ſeve- 
ral ſeaſons of the year in the labours of the field, that 
he has no longer leiſure to exerciſe all the rude arts 
known among his countrymen. He has not time to 
faſhion the inſtruments of huſbandry, to prepare his 
clothes, to build his houſe, to manufacture houſehold 
utenſils, or to tend thoſe tame animals which he con- 
tinues to rear. Thoſe different departments therefore 
now begin to employ different perſons ; each of whom 

| dedicates 


paſſing 


Where a people turn their attention in 


on the character and Cern 
ment are 


d oblige them to exert introduced. 


Each ſeaſon with him 
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Seele. dedienteg his whole time and attention to his own oc- 


cupation- The manufacture of cloth is for a conſider- 
able time managed excluſively by the women; but ſmiths 
and joiners ariſe from among the men. Metals begin 
now to be conſidered as valuable materials. The inter- 
courſe of mankind is now placed on a new footing, Be- 
fore, every individual practiſed all the arts that were 
known, as far as was neceſſary for ſupplying bimſelf 
with the conveniences of liſe. Now he contines him- 
ſelf to one or to a few of them; and, in order to ob- 
tain a neceſſary ſupply of the productions of thoſe arts 
which' he does not cultivate himfelf, he gives in ex- 
change a part of the productions of his own labours. 
Here we have the origin of commerce. 

After continuing perhaps for ſome time in this ſtate, 
as arts and diſtintions multiply in ſociety, the ex- 
change of one commodity for another is found trou- 
bleſome and inconvenient. It is ingeniouſly contri- 
ved to adopt w medium of commerce, which being eſti- 
mated not by its intrinſic value, but by a certain nomi- 
nal value which it receives from the agreement of the 
ſociety among whom it is uſed, ſerves to render the ex- 
change of property, which is ſo neceſſary for the pur- 
poſes of ſocial life, eaſy and expeditious. Wherever me- 
tals have been known, they appear to have been adopt- 
ed as the medium of commerce a'molt as ſoon as ſuch a 
medium began to be uſed: and this is one important 
purpoſe forwhich they ferve ; but they have fil more 
impot tant uſes. Almoſt all the neceſſary arts depend 
on them. Where the metals are known, agriculture 
practiſed, and the neceſſary arts diſtributed among diffe- 
rent orders of artiſans —civilization and refinement, if 
not obſtructed by ſome accidental circumſtances, ad- 
vance with a rapid progreſs. With regard to the firſt 
applying of the precious metals as the medium of com- 
merce, we may obſerve, that this was probably not ac- 
compliſhed by means of a formal contract. They might 
be firſt uſed- as ornaments; and the love of orna- 
ment, which prevails among rude as much as among 
civilized nations; would render every one willing to re- 
ceive them in e2jhange for ſuch articles as he could 
ſpare. Such might be the change produced on ſociety 
with regard to the neceſſary arts by the 3 of agri- 
culture. As ſoon as ornament and amuſement are 
thought of the fine arts begin to be cultivated. In 
their origin therefore they are not long poſterior to the 
neceſſary and uſeful arts. They appear long before men 
reach the comfortable and reſpectable * of huſ- 
bandmen; but ſo rude is their character at their firſt 
origin, that our Dilettanti would probably view their 
productions of that period with unſpeakable contempt 
and diſguſt. But in the period of ſociety which we 
now conſider, tkey have aſpired to an higher character; 
yet poetry is now perhaps leſs generally cultivated than 
during the ſhepherd ſtate. Agriculture, conſidered by 
itſelf, is not directly favourable either to refinement of 
manners or to the fine arts. The converfation of ſhep- 
herds is generally ſuppoſed to be far more elegant than 
that of hoſbandmen; but though the direq and imme- 
diate effects of this condition of life be not favourable 
to the fine arts, yet directly it has a ſtrong tendency 
to promote their improvement. Its immediate influ- 
ence is extremely favourable to the neceſſary and uſe- 
ful arts; and theſe are no leſs favourable to the fine 
arts. | 


* 


One of the nobleſt changes which the introduction of Society. 
the arts by agriculture produces on the form and cir- | 
cumfſtances of ſociety, is the introduction of regular go- 
vernment and laws, In tracing the hiſtory of ancient 
nations, we ſcarce ever find laws introduced at an car- 
lier period. Minos, Solon, and Lycurgus, do not ap- 
pear to have formed codes of wiſdom and juſtice for re- 
gulating the manners of their countrvywen, till after the 
Cretans, the Athenians, and even the Lacedemonians, 
had made ſome progreſs in agriculture and the uſeſul 
arts. 

Religion, under all its various forms, has in every 
ſtage ut ſociety a mighty influence on the ſentiments 
and conduct ot men (lee Rx LO); and the arts cul- 
ti vated in ſociety have on the other hand ſome infin- 
ence on the ſyſtem of religious belief. One happy ef- 
fect which will reſult from the invention of arts, thougli 
perhaps not immediately, will be, to render the charac- 
ier of the deities more benevolent and amiable, and the 
rites of their worſhip more mild and humane. 

The female ſex in this period generally find the yoke 
of their ſlavery ſomewhat lightened. Men now become 
eaſier in their circumſtances ; the ſocial affections aſſume 
ſtronger influence over the mind; plenty, and ſecurity, 
and eaſe, at once communicate both delicacy and keen- 
neſs to the ſenſual deſires. All theſe circumſtances con- 
cur to make men relax in ſome degree that tyrannic 
ſway by which they before depreſſed the ſoſter ſex. 

The foundation of that empire, where beauty triump:s 
over both wiſdom and ſtrength, now begins to be laid. 
Such are the effects which hiſtory warrants us to attri- 
bare to agriculture and the arts; and ſuch the outlines 
of the character of that which we reckon the fourth 
ſage in the progreſs cf ſociety from rudeacſs to refine- 
ment. 

Let us advance one ſtep farther. We have not yet gig ga, 
ſurveyed mankind in their moſt poliſhed and cultivated in the pro- 
ſtate. Society is rude at the period when the arts firſt grcts of 
begin to ſhow themſelves, in compariſon of that ſtate ſociety; in 
to which it is raiſed by the induſtrious cultivation of Which li- 
them. The neighbouring commonwealths of Athens rsa 
and Lacedemon afford us a happy opportunity of com- fiene, 
paring this with the former ſtage in the progteſs of ſo- are much 
ciety. The chief effect produced by the inſtitutions of cultivated, 
Lycurgus ſeems to have been, to fix the mannert of his and re- 
countrymen for a conſiderable period in that Rate to _—_— 
which they he had attained in his days. Spartan virtue nen 
has been admired and extolled in the language of en- (,.yin, 
thuſiaſm ; but in the fame manner has the character aspect. 
and the condition of the ſavage inhabitants of che wilds 
of America, been preferred by ſome philoſophers, to the 
virtues and the enjoyments of ſocial lite in the moſt po- 
liſhed and enlightened ſtate. The Spartans in the days 
of Lycurgus had begun to cultivate the ground, and 
were not unacquainted with the uſeful arts. They 
muſt ſoon have advanced farther had not Lycurgus ari- 
ſen, and by effecting the eſtabliſhment of a code of laws, 
the tendency of which appears to have been in many 
particulars directly oppolite to the deſigas of nature, 
retarded their progreſs towards complete civilization 
and refinement. The hiſtory of the Lacedemonians, 
therefore, while the laws of Lycurgus coninned in 
force, exhibits the manners and character ot a people in 
that which we have denominated the fourth ſtage in the 
progreſs of ſociety. But if we turn our eyes to 2 

neigh. 
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The uſeful arts are firſt cultivated with ſuch ſteady in- 
duſtry, as to raiſe the community to opulence, and to 
furnith them with articles for commerce with f reign 
nations. The uſeful arts cannot be raiſed to this height 
of improvement without leading man to the purſuit of 
ſcience, Commerce with foreign nations, {kill in the 
uſeful arts, and a taſte for ſcience, mutually aid each 
other, and conſpire to promote the improvement of the 
fine arts, Hence magnificent buildings, noble ſtatues, 
paintings expreſſive of life, action, and paſſion 3 and 
poems in which imagination adds new grace and ſubh- 
mity to nature, and gives the appearances of ſocial life 
more irreſiſtible power over the affections of the heart. 
Hence are moral diſtinctions more carefully ſtudied, and 
the rights of every individual and every order in ſociety 
better underſtood and more accurately defined. Moral 
ſcience is generally the firſt ſcientific purſuit which 
ſtrongly attraQts the attention of men, Lawygivers ap- 
pear before geometricians and aſtronomers. Some par- 
ticular circumſtances may cauſe theſe ſciences to be cul- 
tivated at a very early period. In Egypt the overflow- 
ing of the Nile cauſed geometry to be early cultivated. 
Cauſes no leſs favourable to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, 
concurred to recommend that ſcience to the attention of 
the Chaldeans long before they had attained the height 
of refinement. But, in general, we find, that the laws 
of morality are underſtood, and the principles of morals 
inquired into, before men make any conſiderable progreſs 
in phyſical ſcience, or even proſecute it with any degree 
of keenneſs. Accordingly, when we view the ſtate of 
literature in this period (for it is now become an object 
of ſo much importance as to force itſelf on our atten- 
tion), we perceive that poetry, hiſtory, and morals, are 
the branches chiefly cultivated. Arts are generally 
caſual inventions, and long praQiſed before rules and 
principles on which they are founded aſſume the form 
of ſcience. But morality, if conſidered as an art, is 
that art which men have ſooneſt and moi conſtantly oc- 
caſion to practiſe, Beſides, we are ſo conſtituted by 
the wiſdom of nature, that human actions, and the events 
which befal human beings, have more powerful influ- 
ence than any other object to engage and fix our at- 
tention. Hence weare enabled to explain why mora- 


| lity, and thoſe branches of literature more immediately 


connected with it, are almoſt always cultivated in prefe- 
rence to phyſical ſcience. Though poetry, hiſtory, and 
morals, be purſued with no ſmall eagerneſs and ſucceſs 
in that period of ſociety which we now conſider, we 
need not therefore be greatly ſurpriſed that natu- 
ral philoſophy is neither very generally nor very ſucceſs- 
fully cultivated. Were we to conſider each particular 
in that happy change which is now produced on the 
circumſtances of mankind, we ſhould be led into a too 


minute and perhaps unimportant detail. This is the 


period when human virtue and human abilities ſhinewith 
moſt ſplendour, Rudeneſs, ferocity, and barbariſm, are 
now baniſhed. Luxury has made her appearance ; but 
as yet ſhe is the friend and the benefactreſs of ſociety. 


Commerce has ſtimulated and rewarded induſtry, but 


has not yet contracted the heart and debaſed the cha- 
rater. Wealth is not yet become the ſole object of 
purſuit. The charms of ſocial intercourſe are known 


and reliſhed ; but domeſtic duties are not yet deſerted 
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7- neighbours the Athenians, we behold. in their hiſtory 


| the natural progreſs of opinions, arts, and manners. 
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for public amuſements. The female ſex acquire new 


influence, and contribute much to refine and poliſh the — 


manners of their lords. Religion now aſſumes a milder 
and more pleaſing form; ſplendid rites, magnificent 
temples, pompous ſacrifices, and gay feſtivals, give even 
ſuperſtition an influence favourable to the happineſs of 
mankind. The gloomy notions and barbarous rites of 
former periods fall into diſuſe, The ſyſtem of rheology 
produced in former ages [ill remains: but only the mild 
and amiable qualities of the deities are celebrated ; and 
none but the gay, humane, and laughing divinities, are 
worſhipped. Philoſophy alſo teaches men to diſcard 
ſuch parts of their religion as are unfriendly to good 
morals, and have any tendency to call forth or cheriſl 
unſocial ſentiments in the heart, War (for in this pe- 
riod of ſociety enough of cauſes will ariſe to arm one 
nation againſt another )—war, however, no longer retains 
its ſormer ſerocity ; nations no longer [trive to extirpate 
one another; to procure redreſs for real or imaginary 
injuries ; to humble, not to deſtroy, is now its object. 
Priſoners are no longer murdered in cbld blood, ſub- 
jected to horrid and excruciating tortures, or condemn- 
ed to hopeleſs ſlavery. They are ranſomed or exchan- 
ged ; they return to their country, and again fight un- 
der its banners, In this period the arts of overument 
are likewiſe better underſtood, and practiſed ſo as to 
contribute molt to the intereſts of ſociety, Whether 
monarchy, or democracy, or ariſtocracy, be the eſta- 
bliſhed form, the rights of individuals and of ſoeje - 
ty are in general reſpected. The intereſts of ſociety 
are ſo well underitood, that the few, in order to pre- 
ſerve their influence over the many, find it neceſſary to 
act rather as the faithful ſervants than the imperious 
lords of the public. r the liberties of a nation 
in this ſtate be not accurately defined by law, nor their 
property guaranteed to them by any legal inſtitutions, 
yet their governors dare not violate their liberties, ncr 
deprive them wantonly of their properties. This is tru- 
ly the golden age of ſociety : every trace of barbariſm 
is entirely effaced ; and vicious luxury has not yet be- 
gun to ſap the virtue and the happingtz of the commu- 
nity. Men live not in liſtleſs indolence ; but the induſtry 
in which they are engaged is not of ſuch a nature asto 
overpawer their ſtrength or exhauſt their ſpirits. The 
ſocial affections have now the ſtrongeſt influence on 
men's ſentiments and conduct. 


But human affairs are ſcarce ever ſtationary. The * 
circumſtances of mankind are almoſt always changing, e aud de. 
either growing better or worſe. Their manners are ever © 
in the ſame fluctuating ſtate, They either advance to- *. 


wards perfection or degenerate. Scarce have they at- 
tained that happy period in which we have juſt contem- 
plated them, when they begin to decline till they per- 
haps fall back into a ſtate nearly as low as that from 
which we ſuppoſe them to have emerged. Inſtances 
of this unhappy degeneracy occur more than once in 
the hiſtory of mankind ; and we may finiſh this ſhort 
ſketch of the hiſtory of ſociety by mentioning in what 
manner this degeneracy takes place. Perhaps, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, every thing but the ſimple neceſſaries of life 
may be denorninated luxury: for a long time, how- 
ever, the welfare of ſociety is beſt promoted, while its 
members aſpire after ſomething more than the mere ne- 
ceſſaries of life. As long as theſe ſuperfluities are to 
be obtained only by active and honeſt exertion ; as long 

as 
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ming the chief objects of purſuit—the employment 
which they give to the faculties is favourable both to 
the virtue and the happineſs of the human race. 

The period arrives, however, when luxury is no long - 
er ſerviceable to the intereſts of nations; when the is 
no longer a graceful, elegant, active form, but a lan- 
guid, overgrown, and bloated carcaſe. It is the love 
of Juxury, which contributed ſo much to the civiliza- 
tion of ſociety, that now brings on its decline. Arts 
are cultivated and improved, and commerce extended, 
till enormous opulence be acquired: the effect of opu- 
lence is to awake the fancy, to conceive -ideas of new 
and capricious wants, and to inflame the breaſt with 
new delires. Here we have the origin of that ſelfiſh- 
neſs which, operating in conjunction with caprice and 
the violence of unbridled paſſions, contributes fo much 
to the corruption of virtuous manners. Selfiſhneſs, ca- 
price, indolence, eſſeminacy, all join to looſen the bonds 
of ſociety, to bring on the degeneracy both of the uſe- 
ful and the fine. arts, to banilh at once the mild and the 
auſtere virtues, to deſtroy civil order and ſubordination, 
and to introduce in their room anarchy or deſpotiſm. 

Scarce could we have found an example of the beau- 
tiful form of ſociety which we laſt attempteJ to deſcribe. 
Never, at leaſt, has any nation continued long to enjoy 
ſach happy circumſtances, or to diſplay fo amiable and 
reſpectable a character. But when we ſpeak of the de- 
clining {tate of ſociety, we have no difficulty in finding 
inſtances to which we may refer. Hiſtory tells of the 
Aſſyrians, the Egyptians, and the Perſians all of them 
once flouriſhing nations, but brought low by luxury 
and an unhappy corruption of manners. The Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Arabians, owed their fall to t e 
ſame cauſes; and we know not if a ſimilar fate does 
not now- threaten many of thoſe nations who have long 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the ſyſtem of Europe. 
The Portugueſe, the Venetians, and the Spaniards, 
have already fallen; and what is the preſent ſtate of our 
neighbours the French ? They have long been a people 
deltitute of religion, corrupted in morals, unſteady in 
eonduct, and ſlaves to pleaſure and public amuſements. 
Among them luxury had arrived at its highelt pitch; 
and the conſequence has been, that after capriciouſſy 
{baking off the yoke of depotiſm, they have eſtabliſhed, 
or rather ſet up (for eſtabliſhed it cannot be), a motely 
kind of government, which, in the courſe of a few 
years, has exhibited ſcenes of tyranny and oppreſſion, to 
which we doubt if the annals of the world can furniſh 
any parallel, Yet this is the people whoſe manners the 
other nations of Europe were ambitious to imitate. 
May thoſe nations take warning in time, and avoid the 
rocks upon which they have ſplit. 


Tavs have we viewed the ſeveral ſtages in which ſo- 
ciety appears in its progreſs from rudeneſs to refine- 
ment and decay. The irtelligent reader will perceive, 
that the various and anomalous phenomena which occur 
in the natural hiſtory of ſociety, cannot eaſily be ſol- 
ved; becauſe the neceſſary information cannot be ob- 
tained. Others have been well accounted for by the 
reſearches of curious philoſophical inquirers. Loca} 
circumſtances, the influence of climate, the intercourſe 
of nations in different ſtates of civilization, have been 


taken. notice of, as cauſes ſerving to accelerate or ret: rd 
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Zoclety, as they only engage the leiſure hours without beco- 


gs or devote it to one particular ſcience. 
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the progreſs of arts and manners, 
ſineſs here was merely to mark the gradations between 
barbariſm and refinement : and as the painter who is to 
exhibit a ſeries of portraits repreſenting the human 
form in infancy, puerility, youth, and manhood, will 
not think of delineating all that variety of figures and 
faces which each of thoſe periods of life affords, and 
will find himſelf unable to repreſent in any ſingle 
figure all diverſities of form and features; ſo we have 
nut once thought of deſcribing particularly under this 
a: ticle, all the various national characters reducible to 
any one of thoſe diviſions under which we have viewed 
the progreſs of ſociety, nor have found it poilible to 
comprehend under <ne conſiſtent view, all the particu- 
lars which may be gathered from the remains of anti. 
quity, from the relations of later travellers, and the ge- 
neral records of hiſtory concerning the progreſſive cha- 
rafter of mankind in various regions, and under the in- 
fluence of various accidents and circumſtances. This 
indeed would bave even been improper, as all that in- 
tormation appears under other articles in this Work. 

SOCIETIES, affociations voluntarily formed by a 
number of individuals for promoting knowledge, induſtry, 
or virtue. They may therefore be divided into three claſ- 
ſes ; ſocieties for promoting ſcience and literature, ſocie- 
ties for encouraging and promoting arts and manufac- 
tures, and ſo:ievics for diffuſing religion and morality and 
relievivg diſtreſs. Societies belonging to the firſt claſs ex- 
tend their attention to all the ſciences and literature in 
The 

me obſervation may be applied to thoſe which are in- 
ſtitated for improving arts and manufactures. Thoſe 
of the third claſs are eſtabliſhed, either with a view to 
prevent crimes, as the Philanthropic Society ; for the 
diffuſion of the Chriſtian religion among unenlightened 
nations, as the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpet 
in Foreign Parts ; or for introducing arts and civiliza- 
tion, along with a knowledge of the Chrillian religion, 
as the Sierra Leona company. 

The honour of planning and inſtituting ſocieties 
for thoſe valuable purpoſes is. due to modern times. 


A literary affociation is ſaid to have been formed in the 


reign of Charlemagne (ſee Acabzux); but the plan 
feems to have been rude and defective. Several others 
were inſtituted in Italy inthe 16th century ; but from 
the accounts which we have ſeen of them, they ſeem: to 
have been far inferior to thoſe which are moſt flouriſhing 
at peſent. The moſt enlarged idea of literary ſocieties 
ſeems to have orginated with the great Lord Bacon, the 
father of modern philoſophy, who recommended to the 
reigning prince to inſtitute ſocieties of learned men, who 
ſhould give to the world from time to time a regular 
account of their reſearches and diſcoveries. It was the 
idea of this great philoſopher, that the learned world 
ſhould be united, as it were, into one immenſe republic; 
which, though conſiſting of many detached ſtates, ſhould 
hold a ſtrict union and preſerve a mutual intelligence 
with each other, in every thing that regards the com- 
mon intereſt. The want of this union and intelligence 
he laments as one of the chief obſtagles to the advance- 
ment of ſcience z and, juſtly conſidering the inſtitution 
of public ſocieties, in the different countries of Europe, 
under the auſpices of the ſovereign, to be the beſt re. 
medy for that defect, he has given, in his fanciful work, 


the New Atalantis, the delineation of a philoſophical 


ſociet y 


But our proper bu- Societies. 
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Bocietice- ſociety on the moſt extended plan, for the inprovement 
of all arts aud ſciences ; a work which, though written 


$8 Sprat's 


Hiſtory of 


in the language, and tinctured with the colouring of 
romance, is full of the nobleſt philoſophic views. e 
plan of Lord Bacon, which met with little attention 
from the age in which he lived, was deſtined to produce 
its effect in a period not very diſtant, The ſcheme of a 
1 college by Cowley is acknowledged to have 


Had a powerful inflaence in procuring the eſtabliſhment 


of the Royal Society of London by charter from 
Charles IL. 5; and Cowley's plan is manifeſtly copied 
in almoſt all its parts from that in the New Atlantis, 


the Royal The inſtitution of the Royal Society of London was 


Society, 
2d edit. 
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ſoon followed by the eſtabliſhmegt of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris; and theſe two have ſerved 
as models to the philoſophical academies of higheſt re- 
putation in the other kingdoms of Europe. 

'The experience of ages has ſhown, that improvements 
of a public nature are beſt carried on by ſocieties of H- 
beral and ingenious men, uniting their labours without 
regard to nation, ſect, or party, in one grand purſuit 
alike intereſting to all, whereby mutual prejudices are 
worn off, and a humane philoſophical ſpirit is cheriſhed. 
Men united together, and frequently meeting for the 
purpoſe of advancing the ſciences, the arts, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, may oftentimes ſuggeſt 
ſuch hints to one another as may be improved to im- 
portant ends: and ſuch ſocieties, by being the repoſito- 
ries of the obſervations and diſcove:ies of the learned 
and ingenious, may from time to time furniſh the world 
with uleful publications which might otherwiſe be loſt : 


for men of ingenuity and modeſty may not chooſe to 


riſk their reputation, by ſending abroad upatronized 
what a learned ſociety might judge richly worthy the 
public eye; or perhaps their circumſtances being ſtrait- 
ened, they may nct be able to defray the expence of 
publication. Societies inſti:vted for promoting know- 
ledge may alſo be of eminent ſervice, by exciting a ſpirit 
of emulation, and by enkindling thoſe ſparks of genius 
which otherwiſe might for ever have been concealed ; 
and if, when poſſeſſed of funds ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, they reward the exertions of the induſtrious and 
enterpriſing with pecuniary premiums or honorary me- 
dals, many important experiments and uſeful diſcoveries 
will be made, from which the public may reap the high- 
eſt advantages. 

Em ĩnent inſtances ef the beneficial effects of ſuch in- 
ſtitutions we have in the Royal academy of Sciences at 
Paris, the Royal Society, and the Society inſtituted for 


the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 


merce, in London, and many others of a ſimilar kind. 
Hereby a ſpirit of diſcovery and improvement has been 
excited among the ingenious in almoſt every nation; 
knowledge cf various kinds, and greatly uſeful to man- 
kind, has taken place of the dry and uniutereſting 
ipeculations of ſchcolmen; and bold and erroneous hy- 
potheſis has been obliged to give way to demonſtrative 
experiment, In thort, ſince the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
tocieties, ſolid learning and philoſophy have more in- 
creaſed than they had done tor many centuries before. 

As to thoſe ſocieties eſtabliſhed for promoting in- 
duſtry, religion, aud morality, and relieving diftrefs, the 
defign is laudable and excellerit, and preſents a beautiful 
picture of the philanthropy of modern times. We are 
happy to find, from the minutes of ſome of theſe ſo- 
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cieties, that their beneficial effects are already conſpicu- 2 
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We will now give ſome account of the moſt eminent 
ſocieties; arranging them under the three claſſes into 
which we have divided chem: I. Religious and Humane 
Societies. II. Societies for Promoting Stience and Literature. 
III. Societies for Encouraging Arts, Manufactures, Ic. 


I. Reticious and Humant SocitgTIES. 

I. Society for the Propagation of the Goffel in Foreign 
Parts was inſtituted by Kiag William III. in 1701, 
in order to ſecure a maintenance for an orthodox cler - 

, and to make other proviſions for propagating the 
Goſpel in the plantations, colonies, and factories beyond 
the ſeas. To that end he incorporated the archbiſhops , 
ſeveral of the bilkops, and others of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy, to the-number of go, into one body, which, 
by the name of The Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel in Foreign Parts, was to plead and be impleaced ; 
to have perpetual ſucceſſion, with privilege to purchaſe 
L. 2000 a- year inheritance, and eſtates for lives or 
years, with other goods and chattels to any value. By 
its charter the ſociety is authoriſed to uſe a common 
ſeal ; and to meet annually on the third F riday in Fe- 
bruary for the purpoſe of chooſing a preſident, vice 
preſident, and officers of the year enſuing ; and on the 
third Friday in every month, or' oftener it there ſhould 
be occaſion, to tranſa buſineſs, and to depute perſons 
to take ſubſcriptions, and colle& money contributed tor 
the purpoſes aforeſaid ; and of all moneys received and 
laid out, it is obliged to give account yearly to the 
lord-chancellor or keeper, the lord chief quſtice of the 
King's-bench, the lord-chief-juſtice of the common- 
pleas, or to any two of theſe magiſtrates. Of this ſo- 
ciety there is a ſtanding committee at St Paubs chap- 
ter. houſe, to prepare matters for the monthly meeting, 
which is held at St Martin's library. 

Before the incorporation of the ſocigty for the pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, there had been 
tormed, for the promoting of Chriſtian knowledge both 
at home and in the colonies, a voluntary aſſociation of 
perſons of rank and reſpectability, who in March 1699 
began to hold ſtated meetings in London for that pur- 
pole, regulating themſelves by the laws of the land and 
the canons of the church; and when the new ſociety 
was formed, they had already tranſmitted to America 
and the Weſt Indies L. 800 worth of Bibles, Books of 
Common Prayer, and treatiſes of practical religion, be- 
ſides ſecuring a tolerable maintenance to 8 clergy- 
men on this continent. This aſſociation ſtill ſubſiſts un- 
der the denomination of The Society for Promoting Chri- 
lian Know/edge and has been productive of much good 
in the cities ot London and Weſtminſter ; bat upon the 
formation of the new ſociety into which all its original 
members were incorporated by name, the care which 
the voluntary aſſociation had taken of the colonies de- 
volved of courſe upon the incorporated ſociety ; ot 
which incorporation we believe the obje&t has becn 
ſometimes miſtaken, and the labours of its miſſionaries 
groſsly miſrepreſented. It has by many been ſuppoſed 
that the ſociety was incorporated for the /e purpoſe of 
converting the ſavage Americans ; and it has been much 
blamed for ſending miſſionaries into provinces where, in 
the deſpicable cant of the complainers, a Goſpel-miniſtry 
wat already eſtabliſhed. But an impartial view of the 
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Religious riſe and progreſs of the American provinces, now be- 
and Hu- come independant ſtates, will ſhow the folly and injuſ- 


mane 
cieties. 


tice of thoſe complaints. | 
The Engliſh colonies in North America were in the 
laſt century formed and firlt peopled by religious men ; 
who, made uneaſy at home by their intolerant brethren, 
left the old world to enjoy in peace that firſt and chief 
prerogative of man, the free worſhip of God, according to 
his own conſcience. At one time PuriTaxs were driven 
acroſs the Atlantic by the epiſcopal church ; at another, 
Cavzxcunmen were forced away by the preſbyterians juſt 
as the revolutions of ſtate threw the civil power into 
the hands of the one or the other party ; and not a few 
members of the cyuurca or ou were chaſed to the 
wilds of America by the united exertions of both. It 
has been often obſerved, that people perſecnted for their 
religion become for the molt part enthuſiaſtically at- 
tached to it; and the conduct of thoſe coloniſts s in 
erfect harmony with this obſervation. Their zeal, in- 
famed by their violent removal to the other hemiſphere, 


kept religion alive and active among themſelves ; but 


their poverty diſabled them from ſupplying fuel to the 
flame, by making proviſion for a miniltry to inſtruct 


their offspring. The conſequence was, that the new 


Chriſtian commonwealth, without the kindly aſſiſtance 
of its mother-c:untry, would have been, in the words of 
the Roman hiſtorian, Rex unius etatis. Againſt this dan- 
ger a timely aid was to be provided by the ſociety ; 


Which, as it confiited not of fayatical members, wquld 
not intruſt the important buſineſs of the miſſion to fana- 


tical preachers, who, though always ready for ſuch ſpi- 
ritual enterpriſes, are never qualified to carry them on 
with ſuccels. 

It was therefore thought fit to aſſign a decent main- 
tenance for clergymen of the church of England, who 
might preach the goſpel to theig brethren in America : 
and though thoſe miſſionaries in general carefully avoid- 
ed the conduct of thoſe of Rome, whoſe principal aim 
is ta reduce all churches under ſubmiſſion to the papal 
tyranny ; yet ſo lately as 1765, did ſome of the colo- 
nies, in which the puritanic ſpirit of the laſt century 
characteriſed the church eſtabliſhed by law, raiſe a hi- 
deous outcry againſt the ſociety for ſending a miſſion 
into their quarters, though only for the ſervice of the 
diſperſed members of the Epiſcopal church reſiding 
among them, and for the converſion of thoſe men 
whom their rigid fanaticiſm had prejudiced againſt 


Chriſtianity itſelf. 


Indeed the commodity called FREETHINKING, as Bi- 


ſhop Warburton expreſſes it, was at an early period 


imported by the opulent and faſhionable coloniſts. The 


} See his 
Sermon 


celebrated Berkeley, who had reſided ſome years in 


Rhode Iſland, and at his return was called upon to 
preach the anniverſary ſermon before the ſociety, in- 
forms us, that the iſland where he lived was inhabited 


dy an Engliſh colony, conſiſting chiefly of ſectaries 


Vol. II. of of many different denominations ; that ſeveral of the 
is Works, better ſort of the inhabitants of towns were accuſtomed 


470. 


to aſſerhble themſelves regularly on the Lord's day for 
the performance of divine worſhip ; but that moſt of 
thoſe who were diſperſed through the colony rivalled 
ſome well bred people of other conntries, in a thorough 
indifference for all that is ſacred, being equally careleſs 


of outward worſhip and of inward principles. He adds, 


that the miſſionaries had done, and were continuing to 
Vor. XVII. 1 
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do, ge od ſervice ia bringing thoſe planters to a ſerious 
ſenſe of religion. © I ſpeak it knowingly (ſays he), 
that the miniſters of the Goſpel, in thoſe provinces which 
go by the name of New England, ſent and ſupported at 
the expence of the ſociety, have, by their ſobriety of 
manners, diſcreet behaviour, and a competent degree of 
uſeful knowledge, ſhown themſelves wor thy of the choice 
of thoſe who ſent them.” We have the honour to be 
acquainted with ſome of the miſlionaries ſeat at a liter 
period, and have reaſon to believe that, down to the 
era of the American revolution, they had the ſame vir- 
tues, and were doing the ſame good ſervices, which pro- 
cured to their predeceſſors this honrurable teſtimony 
from one of the greateſt andthe beſt of men. Surely ſuch 
a miſſion deſerved not to be evil ſpoken of by ſetariſts 
of any denomination who believe in Chriſt ; eſpecially 
as the very charter of incorporation aſſigns as a reaſon 
for miſſionaries being ſent to the colonies, that by 
reaſon of their poverty thoſe colonies were deſtitute and 
unprovided of a MAINTEXANCE for miniſters and the 
public worſhip of God.” 

The ſociety, kowever, was incorporated for other 
purpoſes than this. It was obliged by its charter to 
attempt the converſion of the native Americans and 
the negro ſlaves ; and we have reaſon to believe, that, as 
ſoon as the ſpiritual wants of the coloniſts were decent- 
ly ſapplied, it was not inattentive to theſe glorious ob- 
jects. Its ſucceſs indeed in either purſuit has not been 
10 great as could be wiſhed ; but it would be raſh and 
unfair to attribute this failure to the preſident, vice- 
preſident, or other officers of the corporation ac home. 
Anerroneous notion, that the being baptized is incon- 
ſiſtent with a tate of ſlavery, rendered the ſelfiſh colo- 
nilts for a long time averſe from the converſion of their 
negroes, and made them throw every obſtacle in the 
way of all who made the attempt ; while the difficul- 
ties of the Indian miſſion are ſuch as hardly any clergy- 
man educated in a Proteſtant country can be ſuppoſed 
able to ſurmounr. 

He who hopes ſucceſsfully to preach the Goſpel 
among a tribe of ſavage wanderers, mult have an ardent 
zeal and unwearied diligence ; appetites ſubdued to all 
the diſtreſſes of want; and a mind ſuperior to all the 
terrors of mortality. Theſe qualities and habits may 
be acquired in the church of Rome by him who from 
infancy has been trained up in the ſeverities of ſome of 
the monaſtic orders, and afterwards ſent to the college 
de propaganda fide to be inſtructed in,the languages, and 
inured to the manners and cuſtoms of the barbarous na- 
tions whoſe converſion he is deſtined to attempt. But 
in the reformed churches of Britain there are no mo- 
naſtic orders, nor any college de propaganda fide ; and 
yet without the regular preparation, which is to be 
looked for in ſuch inſtitutions alone, it is not in na- 
ture, whatever grace may effect, for any man cheerful'y, 
and at the ſame time ſoberly, to undergo all the accu- 
mulated diſtreſſes ever ready to overtake a faithful mil- 
ſionary among ſavage idolaters. A fanatic zealot will 
indeed undertake it, though he is totally unqualiged 
for every ſober and important work; and a man of 
ruined fortunes may be preſſed into the ſervice, though 
the impotency of his mind has ſhown him unable to 
bear either poverty or riches. The failure of the ſo- 


ciety therefore in its attempts to convert the American 
Indians may be attributed, we think, in the firſt in- 
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Perhaps another cauſe of this failure may be found 
the conduct of the miſſionaries, who, it is to be pre- 
ſamed, have not always employed in a proper manner 
even the ſcanty qualifications which they actually poſ- 
ſelled. The Goſpel plain and fimple as it is, and fitted 
in its nature for what it was ordained to effect, cannot 
be apprehended but by an intelle&t ſomewhat raiſed 
above that of a ſavage. Such of the miſſionaries there- 
fore as began their work with preaching to ſavage and 
brudal men, certainly ſet out at the wrong end; for to 
make the Goſpel underſtood, and much more to propa- 
gate and eſtablith it, thoſe ſavages ſhould have been firſt 
taught the neceſſary arts of civil life, which, while they 
improve every bodily accommodation, tend at the ſame 
time to enlarge and enlighten the underſtanding. For 
want of this previous culture, we doubt not, it hath hap- 
pened that ſuch of the ſavages as have been baptiſed in- 
to the faith have ſo ſeldom perſevered themſelves, or 
been able in any degree to propagate among their tribes 
the Chriſtianity which they had been taught, and that 
ſucceſſive millions have always found it neceſſary to be- 
gin anew the work of converſion. 

To one or other of theſe cauſes, or to both, may 
juſtly. be attributed the little progreſs which reformed 
Chriſtianity has made among the Indians of North A- 
merica z- and not to any want of zeal, attention, or libe- 
rality, in the directors of the ſociety at home. During 
the dependence of the United States on the mother- 
country, great part of the ſociety's funds was properly 
expended in keeping alive a juſt ſenſe of religion among 
the Chriſtian colonilts from Europe, who had ſurely the 
tirſt claims upon this beſt of charities ; but now that 
America has ſeparated herſelf from Great Britain, and 
thown that ſhe is able to maintain her independence, 
and to make ample proviſion for a regular clergy of 
her own, the members of the corporation mult feel them- 
ſelves at liberty to beſtow greater attention, and to ex- 
pend more money than they could formerly do, on the 
converſion of ſuch Indians as have any intercourſe with 
the ſettlements which Britain till poſſeſſes. To a body ſo 
reſpectable, we preſume not to offer advice; but we 
cannot help thinking, with Bithop Berkeley, that the 
moſt ſucceſsful miſſionaries would be children of In- 
dians, educated in a conſiderable number together from 
the age of ten or twelve in a college de propaganda fide, 
where they ſhould be in no danger of loſing their mo. 
ther-tongue while they were acquiring a competent 
knowledge of religion, morality, hiſtory, practical ma- 
thematics, and agriculture. * If there were a yearly 


for — bet - ſupply (ſays he) of a dozen ſuch miſſionaries ſent abroad 


into thefr reſpeQive countries, atter they had received 
the degree of maſter of arts, and been admitted into 
holy orders, it is hardly to be doubted but that in a 
8" little time the world would ſee good and great effects of 
their miſſion.“ | 55 

2. Society in Scotland for propagating Chriſtian Know- 


X 
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Religious (tance, to the want of a college de propaganda for train- 
and Hu- ing up young men for the American miſſion. 
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ledge, was inſtituted in the beginning of the preſent cen- Religi 

tury. At that period the condition of the Scotch High. 224 Hu- 
landers was truly deplorable. Shut up in deſolate iſlands - ag 
by tempeſtuous ſeas, or diſperſed over a wide extent of 


country, interſedted by high mountains, rapid rivers, 
and arms of the ſea, without bridges or bighways, by 
which any communication could be kept open either 
with remote or neighbouring diſtricts, they lived in 
{mall detached companies in hamlets or ſolitary huts. 
Being thus ſecluded from intercourſe with the more ci- 
vilized part of the iſland, they could not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of trade and manufactures. As their ſoil was 
barren and their climate ſevere, in agriculture no pro- 
greſs was to be expected: and as they were acquaiuted 
with no language but Gaelic, in which no books were 
then written, to poſſeſs knowledge was impoſſible. Their 
pariſhes being of great extent, often 30 or 40 miles 
long and of a proportionable breadth, and ſometimes 
conſiſting of ſeveral iſlands ſeparated by ſeas, which are 
often impaſſable, a conſiderable number of the-inhabi- 
tants was entirely deprived of religious inſtruction or 
fell a prey to Popiſh emiſſaries. A fingle ſchool in ſuck 
extenſive pariſhes could be of little benefit; yet many 
pariſhes were entirely deſtitute even of this reſource : 
and where ſchools were eſtabliſhed, the want of books 
prevented them from producing the uſeful effects other- 
wiſe to have been expected from them (a). To all 
this we muſt add, that they lived in a ſtate of the great - 
elt oppreſſion : For though the Highlands formed. a 
part of the Britiſh empire, the bleſſings of the Britiſh 
conſtitution had not reached them. The feudal ſyſtem 
reigned in its utmoſt rigour z the chieſtains exerciſing 
the moſt deſpotic ſway over the inferior Highlanders, 
whom at their pleaſure they deprived of their lives or 
property (). 

Thus the Highlanders were ignorant, oppreſſed, and 
uncivilized; ſlaves rather than ſubjects; and either en- 
tirely deſtitute of the advantages of the Chriſtian reli- 

ion, or unqualitied to improve them. Hitherto they 
Fad been unhappy and uſeleſs to themſelves and danger- 
ous to the ſtate; for they were ready at the call of 
their chieftains to iſſue from their mountains, and to 
turn their arms againſt their lawful king and his loyal 
ſubjects. This character, however, aroſe from their ſi- 
tuation. It was therefore impoſſible ſor benevolent 
minds to contemplate this unhappy ſituation of their 
countrymen without feeling a deſire to raiſe them to the 
dignity of rational beings, and to render them uſeful as 
Citizens, 

Accordingly, in the year 1701, ſome private gentle- 
men of the city of Edinburgh, who had formed them- 
ſelves into a ſociety for the reformation of manners, di- 
rected their attention to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and endeavoured to deviſe ſome plan for alleviating the 
diſtreſſes of the inhabitants. The remedy which pro- 
miſed to be moſt efficacious was, to eſtabliſh charity 
ſchools in different places. But as the exigency was 
great, it was no eaſy matter to raiſe a ſufficient fund for 


this 


— 


— 


(4) Even fo late as the year 1758, no fewer than 195 pariſhes, within the bounds of 39 preſbyteries, had no 
parochial ſchool. We are ſorry to add, that even in the preſent enlightened and benevolent age the complaint 


is not entirely removed. 


. 


(] The feudal ſyſtems was at length aboliſhed in the year 1748 by the juriſdiction act. 
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. Religious this purpoſe. They began therefore with what yolun- tions; and for that end to give encouragement to mi- Religion® 


and Ru- tary iu bſeriptions they could procure, hoping after- niſters to preach the Goſpel among them. and * 
mane 8o- yards to increaſe their capital by vacant ſtipends and Having thus formed a plan, they immediately pro- 3 
Tee public contributions. A memorial with this view was ceeded to eſtabliſh ſchools in the moſt uſeful and eco--— 


nomical manner ; and as the capital continued to accu- 


preſented to the General Aſſembly in 1704, which re. 
ceived their approbation ; and they accordingly paſſed 
an act, recommending a general contribution. In 1706 
the General Aſſembly appointed ſome of their number 
to inquire more carefully into the ſtate of the High- 
lands, and the year EY appointed a ſelect com- 
. mittee to confer with the gentlemen who had ſuggeſted 
the plan. The reſult of theſe conferences was the pub- 
lication of propoſals . for propagating Chriſtian know- 
ledge in the Highlands and iſlands of Scotland, and in 
foreign parts of the world.” Copies of theſe propo- 
ſals, with ſubſcription papers, were diſtributed through 
the kingdom; and the contributions having ſoon a- 
mounted to L. 1000, her majeſty Queen Anne encou- 
raged this infant ſociety by her royal proclamation, and 
at the ſame time iſſued letters patent under the. great 
ſeal of Scotland for erecting certain of the ſubſcribers 
into a corporation ; the firſt nomination of whom was 
lodged with the lords of council and ſeſſion. 

his corporation held its firſt meeting on 'Thurſday 
3d November 1709. It was attended by ſeveral of the 
nobility, fourteen of the lords of ſeſſion, many gentle- 
men of rank, together with moſt of the miniſters of the 
city of Edinburgh and neighbourhood. A preſident, 
ſecretary, and treaſurer, with a committee of fifteen di- 
rectors, were appointed for the diſpatch of buſineſs. At 
their ſecond meeting in January 1710, a ſcheme of ma- 
nagement was formed and approved ; in which it was 
propoſed, 1. To ere&t and maintain ſchools in ſuch 
places of Scotland, particularly in the Highlands and 
Iſlands, as ſhould be found to need them moſt; in which 


ſchools all perſons whatſoever ſhould be taught by fit 


and well qualified ſchoolmaſters, appointed by the ſo- 
ciety, to read the Holy Scriptures and other piqus 
books; as alſo to write, and to underſtand the common 
rules of arithmetic, with ſuch other things as ſhould be 
thought ſuitable to their circumſtances. 2. That the 


ſchoolmaſters ſhould be particularly careful to inſtruct 


their ſcholars in the principles of the Chriſtian reform- 
ed religion; and for that end ſhould be obliged to cate- 
chiſe them at leaſt twice a week, and to pray publicly 
with them twice a-day. 3. That not only ſuch as were 
nnable to pay ſhould be taught gratis, but that thoſe 
whoſe circumſtances required it, ſhould have ſuch farther 
encouragement as the ſociety ſhould think fit in a con- 
ſiſtency with their patent. 4. To name ſome prudent 
perſons, miniſters and others, to be overſeers of thoſe 
ſchools, who ſhould take care that the ſchoolmaſters do 
their duty, and that the inſtructions to be given from 
time to time by the ſociety or their committee be punc- 
tually obſerved; which overſeers ſhould make their re- 
port to the ſociety quarterly or half · yearly at fartheſt. 
5. To give ſuitable encouragement to ſuch miniſters or 
eatechilts as ſhould be willing to contribute their aſſiſt- 
ance towards the farther inſtruction of the ſcholars 
remote from church, by not only catechiſing, but 
preaching to them ; which miniſters or catechiſts ſhould 
take the ſame care of the other inhabitants as of 
the ſcholars. 6. To extend their endeavours for the 
advancement of the Chriſtian religion to heathen na- 


mulate, the intereſt was faithfully applied, and the uti- 
lity of the inſtitution was more extenſively diffuſed, 


Until the year 1738 the attention of the ſociety. bad 


been wholly directed to the eſtabliſhment of ſchools ; 
but their capital being then conſide:ably augmented, 
they began to extend their views of utility much farther. 
The grand object of all public aſſociations ought cer- 
tainly to be the promoting of religion and morality. lt 
mult, however, be evident to every man of reflection, that 
theſe can neither be propagated nor preſerved among a 
people without agriculture, unaccuſtomed to commerce 
and manufactures, and conſequently without labour or 
exertion, Languor and debility of mind muſt always 
be the companions of idleneſs. While the Highlanders 
roved about with arms in their hands, the latent vigour 
of their minds muſt often have been called forth into ac- 
tion; but when their arms were taken away, and 
themſelves confined to a domeſtic life, where there was 
nothing to rouſe their minds, they muſt have ſunk into 
indolence aud inactivity. All attempts therefore to in- 
ſtruct them in religion and morality, witkout introdu- 
eing among them ſome of the neceſſary arts of liſe, 
would probably have been unavailing. The ſociety ac. 
cordingly reſolved to adopt what appeared to them the 
molt effectual methods of introducing induſtry among 
the Highlanders. But as their patent did not extend 
far enough, they applied to his majeſty George II. for 
an enlargment of their powers; and accordingly ob- 
tained a ſecond patent, by which they are empowered, 
& beſides fulfilling the purpoſes of their original patent, 
to cauſe ſuch of the children as they ſhall think fit to 
be bred to huſbandry and houſewifery, to trades and 
manufactures, or in ſuch manual occupations as the ſo- 
ciety ſhall think proper.“ 
The objects of this ſecond patent the ſociety have 
not failed to purſue ; and though many obſtacles and 
diſcouragements to their efforts occurred among a rude 
and barbarous people, yet their perſeverance, and the 
obvious utility of their plans, at length ſo far overcame 
the reluctance of the inhabitants, that no leſs than 94 
ſehools of induſtry in various parts of the Highlands and 
iflands are now upon their eſtabliſhment, at which are 
educated 2360 ſcholars. 

The ſociety, while anxiouſly endeavouring to diffuſe 
a ſpirit of induſtry through the Highlands, were ſtill 
equally ſolicitous to promote the knowledge of the 
Chriſtian religion. As the Engliſh language had been 
the only channel by which knowledge was conveyed to 


them (a language which, being not uſed in converſa- 


tion, was in all reſpects foreign do them), it was judged 
requiſite that they ſhould have the Scriptures in their 
vernacular tongue. The ſociety therefore firſt appoint- 
ed a tranſlation of the New Teſtament to be made in- 
to Gaelic : A tranſlation was accordingly undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr Stewart miniſter of Killin in Perth- 
ſhire, and printed in 1767, which is ſaid to be executed 
with much fidelity. Of this work many thouſand co- 


pies have been diſtributed in the Highlands. The great- 
er part of the Old Teſtament has allo been tranſlated 
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Reliviovs by the Rev. Dr Smith of Campbelton and others, but 


an? Un- 
inane 
cieties. 
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chiefly by the Rev. Dr Stewart of Luſs, by the appoint- 
ment and at the expence of the ſociety: and as ſoon as 
the remaining part can be got ready, the whole will be 
ſold at ſo low a price as the poor may without difficul- 
ty afford. This plan the ſociety have judiciouſly cho- 
ſen, in order to prevent diſcontent and murmuring ; ef- 
feas which the diffuſion of the Scriptures ought never 
to produce; but which could not poſſibly have been 
prevented, had the diſtribution been gratuitous, and of 
courſe partial. 

For ſome years paſt the funds of the ſociety have ra- 


pidly accumulated, from the very liberal donations of 
leveral individuals. | 


Lady Glenorchy L. 5. ooo 
By a perſon unknown 10, co 
Lord Van Vryhouven of Holland 20, 00 
Miſs Gray of Teaſſes - 3.500 


In conſequence of theſe great additions to their ſtock, 
inſinuations have been thrown out that the ſociety have 
become ſo wealthy as to be at a loſs for proper objects 
on which to beſtow their increaſed revenue. If ſuch 
an opinion be ſeriouſly entertained by any one, we mult 
beg him to remember, that the ſociety have erected and 
endued no leſs than 323 ſchools for religion, the firlt 
principles of literature and induſtry, at the annual ex- 
pence of L. 3214, 10s. Sterling; and that at theſe ſe- 
minarizs. are educated from 14,000 to 15,00c chil- 
dren; who, but for the means of inſtruction thus ob- 
tained, would in all probability be bred up in ignorance 
and idleneſs : 'That they employ 12 miſſionary minilters 
and catechiſts in remote paits of the Highlands and 
iſlands, or among the ignorant Highlanders ſettled in 
the great towns of Scotland, at the annual expence of 
L. 296: That they beſtow a burſary or penſion of 
L. 15 per annum on each of ſix ſtudents of divinity ha- 
ving the Gaelic language: That they employ two miſ- 
ſiaonary miniſters and one ſchoolmaſter among the Onei- 
daand Stockbridge Indians of North America (being 
the deſtination of certaia legacies bequeathed to them for 
that purpoſe), at the annual expence of L. 140. Such 
is their fixed ſcheme of annual expenditure, amounting in 
all to L. 3740, 10s. Sterling—a ſum it will be acknow- 
ledged of very conſiderable magnitude. The whole of 
their incidental expences ariſing from the Gaelic tranſ- 
lation of the Scripture of the Old Teſtament ; from an- 
muities which they have to pay, in conſequence of ſums 
leſt them as reſiduary legatees ; from land and houſe- 
taxes; trom enabling candidates for the office of ſchool- 
maſter to come to Edinburgh tor examination; from 
{urniſhing books to poor ſcholars in their various ſchools; 
and from removing ſchoolmaſters from one ſtation to 
another, is generally about L. 875, which added to 
the former ſum makes the whole annual expence amount 
to L. 4615, 10s. | 

It it be inquired at what expence, in the management 
of it, this extenfive and complicated charity is annually 
conducted, we are authoriſed to ſay, that the treaſurer, 
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bookholder, and clerk, are allowed each L. 25 per an- 
num, the ſame ſalaries which were annexed to theſe of- 
fices from the commencement of the ſociety. The 
beadle or officer is allowed L. 12 annum. No fa- 
lary whatever is enjoyed by any of the other officers of 
the ſociety. The ſecretary, comptroller, ' accountant, 
and librarian, although ſuhjected, ſome of them eſpe- 
cially, to no ſmall expence of time and labour, have no 
pecuniary recompence or emolament. Theirs are la- 
bours of love, for which they ſeek and expect no other 
reward than the conſctoufneſs of endeavouring to pro- 
mote the beſt intereſt of mankind. The whole amount 
of the expence of managing the buſineſs of the ſociety, 
including the above ſalaries, and coals, candle, ſtation- 
ary ware, poſtages, and other incidents, exceeds not at 
an average L. 115 per annum. From this ſtatement it 
appears, that hitherto at leaſt the directors have been at 
no loſs for important objects within the proper ſphere 
of their inſtitution on which to beſtow their increaſed 
funds. They have, it is true, the diſpoſal of very con- 
ſiderable ſums for promoting the objects of the inſtitu- 
tion ; but they are fo far from accumulating wealth, 
that every year their expenditure, notwithſtanding the 
late increaſe of their capital, exceeds rather than falls 
ſhort of their income. They have depended upon a 
kind Providence and a generous, public to refund theſe 
anticipations of their revenue, and hitherto they have 
never been diſappointed. . 

Thus has the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Know- 
ledge proceeded for almoſt a century. It was founded 
by the pious exertions of a few private individuals, 
whoſe names are unknown to the world; and its funds, 
by faithful and judicious management, as well as by ge- 
nerous contributions, have now become of ſuch magni- 
tude, as to excite the hope that they will be productive 
of the moſt valuable eff-&s. The benefits ariſing from 
public ſocieties, it is well known, depend entirely upon 
the management of their directors. Ii ſo, the advanta- 
ges which: have accrued from this ſociety intitle it to 
the praiſe and gratitude of the nation. - While eager to 
increaſe the number of ſchools, the ſociety have not 
been inattentive to their proſperity. In the year 1771 
Mr. Lewis Drummond, a gentleman in whom they pla- 
ced great confidence, was commiſſioned by them to viſit 
their ſchools, and to make an exact report of their ſtate 
and circumſtances. Again, in the year 1790, a com- 
miſſion was granted to the Rev. Dr Kemp, one of the 
miniſters of Edinburgh and ſecretary to the ſoeiety, to 
viſit all the ſchools on their eſtabliſhment. This labo. 
rious and gratuitous taſk he accompliſhed in the courſe 
of four ſummers with mnch ability and care, and highly 
to the ſatisfaction of the ſociety. At his return he com- 
municated a variety of important informatjon reſpecting 
the Rate of the Highlands and iſlands, and the means 
neceſſary for their improvement in religion, literature, 
and induſtry ; an abſtra& of which was publiſhed by the 
ſociety in appendixes to the anniverſary ſermons preach- 


ed before them in the years 1789, 90, 91, and 92 (c). 
| The 
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(e) Tris well known, that the number of Roman Catholics in the Highlands is conſiderable; but it muſt 
give n uch pleaſure 10 h: Proteſtaat reader to be informed, that the ancient malignant ſpirit of Popery has in 
chat diſtrict given place to mildneſs and liberality. This is chiefly owing to the gentleman who ſuperintends the 
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The following table will exhibit at a glance the funds, 
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ſew years aſter its commencement to che preſent time. 
Where the number of ſcholars is not mentioned, the de- 
fect may be ſupplied by taking an average from thoſe 
years where a computation has been made, Where the 
capital is not mentioned, it may eaſily be made out by 
conſidering the ſalaries as the intereſt. 


A. D. Capital. Schools. Scholars. 

1713 12 

1715 L. 6,177 25 

1719 8,168 48 

1729 9,131 78 2757 

1732 13,318 109 

1742 19,287 128 

1753 24,308 152 

1758 28,413 -176 6409 
1781 34,000 189 7000 

Salaries 
1793 3,080 307 12,913 
1794 3214 323 14,370 


Hitherto we have taken no notice of the correſpond- 
ing board which was eſtabliſhed at London ſo early as 
the year 1729, to receive ſubſcriptions and lay out 
ſums. That board indeed remained long inactive; but 
in 1773 its members began to co-operate more cordially 
with their brethren in Scotland. Since that period an 
annual ſermon has been preached in recommendation 
of the charity; and the preacher is now ſelected 
without any regard to the religious denomination to 
which he belongs ; ſometimes from the church of Eng- 
land, ſometimes from the church of Scotland, and ſome- 
times from ſectaries of different perſuaſions. The meet- 
ings of the correſpondent board have been attended by 
many of the nobility and gentry, who have made great 
exertions to promote the views of the ſociety. From 
its preſent flouriſhing ſtate therefore, from the indeſa- 
tigable exertion and laudable zeal of the cz rs and 
from the countenance and ſupport which they have re- 
ceived from perſ-ns of the firſt rank and reſpectability 
in the nation, the benevolent mind may look forward 
with much confidence and ſatisfaction to a period not 
very diſtant, when its beneficial effects ſhall be felt not 
only in the Highlands, but ſhall be communicated to 
the reſt of the nation. We have been thus particular 
in our account of the Society for Propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge, becauſe we have had accels to the moſt 
authentic ſources of information, and becauſe we know 
it to be an inſtitution calculated to enlighten and im- 
prove a conſiderable part of the Britiſh nation. 

3. Society of the Sons of the Clergy, was incorporated 
by King Charles II. in 1678, by the name of The Go- 
vernors of the Charity for Relief of the Poor Widows and 
Children of Clergymen. This ſociety is under the direc- 
tion and management of a preſident and vice-preſident, 
three treaſurers, and a court of aſſiſtants compoſed of 
forty members. Several hundreds of widows and chil 
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dren of the clergy have annually received conſiderable 


relief from this uleful charity. 
4. Society for the Sons of the Clergy of the Eſtab iſbed 


Religious 

and Hu- 

mare Sos 
cieties. 


Church of Scotland, was inſtituted at Edinburgh in Fe 


bruary 1790, and was conſtituted a body corporate by 
his majeſty's royal charter in 1792. The ſociety, after 
ſeveral! meetings, are of opinion, that the period in 
which the families of clergymen feel molt urgently the 
need both of friends and of pecuniary aid, is that which 
commences with the introduction of the ſons either to 
an univerſity or to buſineſs, and terminates with their 
eltabliſhment in their reſpective profeſſions; that ma- 
ny of the miniſters of this church, living at great di- 
ſtances from the ſeats either of univerſities or of buſi- 
neſs, poſſeſs incomes which, in the preſent ſtate of the 
country, are inadequate to the purpoſes of procuring for 
their ſons either the literary or profeſſional education 
which might enable them to come forward with credit 
and ſucceſs in the world; that the ſons of clergymen, 
from domeſtic tuition and example, have in general very 
advantageous means of receiving in their early years the 
impreſſions of virtue and honour, together with the ru- 
diments of liberal knowledge ; and that of courſe the 


public intereſt may be promoted, by enabling this elafs- 
of young men to obtain their ſhare in the reſpe Sable ſi- 
The views of the ſociety have been 


tuations of life, 
limited to the ſons only of clergymen; as they are of 
opinion, that within the limits which they have fixed, 
the field of beneficence will be {till very extenſive, and 
the claims for aid as many and as great as their funds 
can be ſuppoſed able to anſwer, at leaſt for many years 
to come. If the ſociety ſhalt ever be in a ſituation. to 
undertake more than the aids which will be neceſſary in 
bringing forward the ſons of the clergy, it may then be 
conſidered in what manner the daughters alſo may be- 
come ſharers in its bounty. 

5. Royal Humane Society, was inſtituted in London 
in 1774, for the recovery of perſons drowned cr other- 
wiſe ſuffocated. We have already given ſome account 
of ſocieties inſtituted in other countries with the ſame 
views, and have alfo copied the directions of this ſociety 
for the recovery of life, for which fee the article 
Drowning. We have therefore only to Rate, that the 


plan of this ſociety is ſo adverſe to ary private inte- 


reſted views, that it acquits its ſounders of all ſordid 
motives. For the medical practitioners accept no pe- 


cuniary recompenſe for the time which they devote to 


a difficult and tedious proceſs ; for the anxiety which 
they feel while the event is doubtful; for the mortifi- 
cation which they too often undergo, when death, in 
ſpite of all their efforts, at laſt carries off his prey ; ner 
for the inſults to which they willingly expoſe them- 
ſelyes from vulgar incredulity. Their ſole reward is in 
the holy joy of doing good. Of an inſtitution thus free 
in its origin from the ſuſpicion of ambitious views, and 
in its plan renouncing ſelf-intereſt in every ſhape, phi- 
lanthropy mult be the only baſis. The good intention 
therefore of the ſociety is proved by its conſtitution ; 

| the 


views of the ſociety, he recommended to his clergy to promote them. They accordingly received the ſecretary 
with much polirtenels ; exhorted the people to ſend their children to the Proteſtant ſchools to be inſtructed in li- 
terature, to be taught to read the Scriptures in their own language, and to be made acquainted with thoſe great. 


principles of religion in which all Chriſtians are agreed. 


What a bleſſed reformation L 
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Religious the wiſdom and utility of the undertaking are proved 


by its ſucceſs : not leſs than 3800 felow-creatures ha- 
ving fince its commencement been (1794) reſtored to 
the community by its timely and indefatigable exer- 
tions, For it is to be obſerved, that the benefit of this 
ſociety is by no means confined to the two caſes of 
drowning and ſuſpenſion, Its timely ſuccours have 
rouſed the lethargy of opium taken in immoderate and 
repeated doſes ; they have reſcued the wretched victims 
of intoxication ; rekindled the life extinguiſhed by the 
ſudden ſtroke of lightning; recovered the apoplectic; 
reſtored life to the infant that had loſt it in the birth ; 
they have proved efficacious in caſes of accidental ſmo- 
thering and of ſuffocation by noxious damps; in in- 
ſtances in which the tenderneſs of the infant body or 
the debility of old age greatly leſſen the previous 
probability of ſucceſs ; inſomuch that no ſpecies of 
death ſeems to be placed beyond the reach of this ſo- 
ciety's aſſiſtance, where the miſchief had gone no far- 
ther than an obſtruction of the movements of the animal 
machine without any damage of the organs themſelves. 
In conſequence of every neceſſary aſſiſtance afforded by 
this ſociety, ſimilar inltitutions have been eſtabliſhed at 
Algiers, Liſbon, Philadelphia, Boſton, Jamaica, Dublin, 
Leith, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Birmingham, Glouceſter, 
Shropſhire, Northampronſhire, Lancaſter, Briſtol, White- 
haven, Norwich, Exeter, Kent, and Newcaſtle. The 
ſociety has publiſhed an 8vo volume with plates, conſiſt. 
ing of caſes, correſpondence, and a variety of intereſt. 
ing matter relating to the object of this benevolent inſti- 
tution. | 

6. The Philanthropic Society, was inſtituted in Sep- 
tember 1788. It aims at the prevention of crimes, by 
removing out of the way of evil counſel, and evil com- 
pany, thoſe children who are, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, deſtined to ruin. It propoſes to educate and 
inſtru& in ſome uſeful trade or occupation the children 
of convicts or other infant poor who are engaged in 
vagrant or criminal courſes; thus to break the chain 
of thoſe pernicious confederacies, deprive the wicked of 
ſucceſſors, the gaols of inhabitants, juſtice of its victims, 
and by all theſe means add citizens to ſociety, This 
inſtitution is not only calculated to decreaſe vice and 
infamy, but to increaſe uſeful induſtry ; ſo that thoſe 
children who would otherwiſe ſacceed to their parents? 
hereditary crimes, and become the next race of heggars 
and thieves, will now be taught to ſapply by heneſt 
means their own wants and the wants of others. 

To carry imo effect theſe deſirable purpoſes, it is the 
firſt buſineſs of the ſociety to ſele from priſons, and 
from the haunts of vice, profligacy, and beggary, ſuch 
objects as appear moſt likely to become obnoxious to 
the laws, or prejudicial to the community; and, in the 
execution of this duty, the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrates, 
the clergy, and all who are intereſted in the promotion 
of good morals and good government, is moſt earneſtly 
requeſted. For the employment of the children, ſeveral 
houſes are ſupported, at Cambridge Heath, near Hack- 
ney, in each of which a maſter- workman is placed for 
the purpoſe of teaching the children ſome uſeful trade. 
'The trades already cſi abliſhed are thoſe of a printer, 
carpenter, ſhoemaker, and taylor. The girls are at pre- 
ſent educated as menial ſervants. 

In the year 1791 no leſs than 70 children were un- 
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der the protection of this ſociety, among whom were ma- Societies 


and other erimes. Yet, fingular as it may appear, in 
leſs than two years thoſe very children became no leſs 
markable for induſtry, activity, decency, and obedience, 
than they formerly were for the contrary vices. Such 
are the grounds on which the Philanthropic Society 
now claims the attention and ſolicits the patronage ot 
the public. If we regard humanity and religion, this 
inſtitution opens an aſylum to the moſt forlorn and ab- 
ject of the human race; it befriends the moſt friend- 
laſs ; it ſaves from the certain and fatal conſequences of 
infamy and vicious courſes orphans and deſerted chil- 
dren, If we regard national proſperity and the public 
welfare, it is calculated to increaſe induſtry ; and it di- 
rects that induſtry into the moſt uſeful and neceſſary 
channels. If we regard ſelf-intereſt, its immediate object 
is to protect our perions ſrom aſſault and murder, our 
property from depredation, and our peaceful habitations 
from the Ceſperate fury of midnight incendiaries, 

One guinea fer annum conſtitutes a member of the 
ſociety ; and L. 10 at one payment a member for life. 
A life- ſubſcription, or an annual payment of at leaſt two 
guineas, is a neceflary qualification for being elected in- 
to the committee. | | 
II. Socigriks rox PrRomoTING SCitExnCE AUD Li- 

| TERATURE, 8 

1. The Royal Society London is an academy or body 
of perſons of eminent learning, inſtituted by Charles II. 
for the promoting of natural knowledge. The origin 
of this ſociety is traced by Dr Sprat, its earlieſt biſto- 
rian, no farther back than to . ſome ſpace after the end 
of the civil wars” in the laſt century. The ſcene of the 
firſt meetings of the learned men who laid the founda- 
tion of it, is by him fixed in the univerſity of Oxford at 
the lodgings of Dr Wilkins warden of Wadham col- 
lege. But Dr Birch, on the authority of Dr Wallis, 
one of its earlieſt and moſt conſiderable members, aſ- 
figns it an earlier origin. According to him, certain 
worthy perſons, reſiding in London about the year 
1645, being “ inquiſitive into natural and the new and 
experimental philoſophy, agreed to meet weekly on a 
certain day, to diſcourſe upon ſuch ſubjects, and were 
known by the title of The /nvifible or Philoſophical. Col- 
lege.” In the years 1648 and 1649, the company who 
formed theſe meetings were divided, part retiring to Ox- 
ford and part remaining in London ; but they conti- 
nned the ſame purſuits as when united, correſponding 
with each other, and giving a mutual account of their 
reſpective diſcoveries, About the year 16594he great- 
er part of the Oxford ſociety returned to London, and 
again uniting with their fellow-labourers, met once, if 
not twice, a-week at Greſham college, during term 
time, till they were ſcattered by the public diſtractions 
of that year, and the place of their meeting made a 
quarter for ſoldiers. On the reſtoration 1660 their 
meetings were revived, and attended by a greater con- 
courſe of men eminent for their rank and learning. 
They were at laſt taken notice of by the king, who 
DAS himſelf a conſiderable talte for phyſical ſcience, 
was pleaſed to grant them an ample charter, dated the 
15th of July 1662, and afterwards a ſecond dated 15tb 
April 1663, by which they were erected into a corpo- 
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Their manner of eleQing fellows is by balloting. 
Their council are in number 21, including the preſi- 
dent, vice preſident, treaſurer, and two ſecretaries; 11 
of which are tontinued for the next year, and 10 more 
added to them ; all choſen on St Andrew's day.. Each 
member at his admiſſion ſubſcribes an engagement that 
he will endeavour to promote the good of the ſociety ; 
from which he may be freed at any time, by figniſying 
to the preſident that he deſires to withdraw. The 
charges have been different at diſferent times, and were 
at firſt irregularly paid ; but they are now five guineas 
paid to the treaſurer at admiſſion ; and 13s. per quar- 
ter ſo long as the perſon continues a member: or, in 
lieu of the annual ſubſcription, a compoſition of 25 gui- 
neas in one payment. 

Their delign is, to“ make faithful records of all the 
works of nature or art which come within their reach ; 
ſo that the preſent as well as future ages may be enabled 
to put a mark on errors which have been ſtrengthened 
by long preſcription ; to reſtore truths that have been 
neglected; to puſh thoſe already known to more va- 
rious uſes; to make the way more paſſable to what re- 
mains unrevealed,” &c. To this purpoſe they have 
made a great number of experiments and obſervations 
on moſt of the works of nature; and alſo numbers of 
ſhort hiſtories of nature, arts, manufactures, uſeful en- 
gines, contrivances, &c. The ſervices which they have 
rendered to the public are very great. They have im- 
proved naval, civil, and military architecture; advanced 
the ſecurity and perfection of navigation; improved 
agriculture; and put not only Great Britain but alſo 
Ireland, the plantations, &c. upon planting. They 
have regiſtered experiments, hiſtories, relations, obſer- 
vations, &c. and reduced them iuto one common ſtock ; 
and have, from time to time, publithed thoſe which they 
reckoned moſt uſeful, under the title of Philoſophical 
Tranſafions, &c. and laid che reſt up in public regiſters, 
to be nakedly tranſmitted to poſterity, as a folid ground- 
work for future ſyſtems. 

They have a library adapted to their inſtitution ; to- 
wards which Mr Henry Howard, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk contributed the Norfolcian library, and which 
is, at this time, greatly increaſed by a continual ſeries of 
benefadions. The muſeum or repoſitory of natural 
and artificial rarities, given them by Daniel Colwal, 
Eſq ; and fince enriched by many others, is now remo- 
ved to the Britiſh muſeum, and makes a part of that 
great repoſitory. Their motto is Nullius in verba ; and 
their place of aſſembling is Somerſet · houſe in the Strand. 
Sir Godfrey Copley, baronet, left five guineas to be 
given annually to the perſon who ſhould write the beſt 
paper in the year, under the head of experimental phi- 
loſophy. This reward, which is now changed to a 

old medal, is the higheſt honour the ſociety can be- 
ow. It is conferred on St Andrew's day. 

2. The Royal Society of Edinburgh, was mcorporated 
by royal charter on 4 29th of March 1783, and has 
for its object the cultivation of every branch of ſcience, 
erudition, and taſte. Its riſe and progreſs towards its 
preſent ſtate was as follows: In the year 1718 a literary 
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laurin conceived the idea of enlarging the plan of thi; 
ſociety, by extending it to ſubjects of philoſophy aud 
literature, The inſtitution was accordingly new mo- 
delled by a printed ſet of laws and regulations, tlic 
number of members was increaſed, and they were di- 
ſtinguiſhed from that time by the title of Je Society for 
Improving Arts and Sciences, or more generally by the 
title of The Philoſophical Sccicty of Edinburgh. lis 
meetings, however, were ſoon interrupted by the diſor- 
ders of the country during the rebellion in 1745 ; and 
they were not renewed till the year 1752. Soon after 
this period the firſt volume of the Tranſattions of the 
Philoſophical Society of Edinburgh was publiſhed un- 
der the title of Hays and Obſervations, Phyſical and Li- 
terary, and was followed by other volumes of acknow- 
ledged merit. About the end of the year 1782, in a 
meeting of the profeſſors of the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
many of whom were likewiſe members of the Philoſo- 
phical Society, and warmly attached to its intereſts, a 
ſcheme was propoſed by the Rev. Dr Robertſon, prin- 
cipal of the univerſity, for the eftabliſhment of a new 


ſociety on a more extended plan, and after the model ot 


ſome of the foreign academies. It appeared an expe- 
dient meaſure to ſolicit the royal patronage to an inſti- 
tution of this nature, which promiſed to be of nation- 
al importance, and to requeſt an eſtabliſhment by char- 
ter from the crown, The plan was approved and a- 
dopted ; and the Philoſophical Society, joining its in- 
fluence as a body in ſeconding the application from the 
univerſity, his majeſty, as we have already obſerved, 
was pleaſed to incorporate The Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh by charter. 

This ſociety conſiſts of ordinary and honorary mem- 
bers; and the honorary places are reſtricted to per- 
ſons reſiding out of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
election of new members is appointed to be made at 
two ſtated general meetings, which are to be held on 
the fourth Monday of January and the fourth Mon- 
day of June. A candidate for the place of an ordi- 
nary member mult ſignify by a letter, addreſſed to one 
of the members, his wiſh to be received into the ſo- 
ciety, He muſt then be publicly propoſed at leaſt a 
month before the day of election. If tlie propoſal be 
ſeconded by two of the members preſent, his name is to 
be inſerted in the liſt of candidates, and hung up in the 
ordinary place of meeting, The election is made by 
ballot, and is determined in favour of a candidate, if he 
ſhall have the votes of two thirds of thoſe preſent, in a 
meeting conſiſting of at leaſt 21 members. The gene- 
ral buſineſs of the ſociety is managed by a preſident, 
two vice-prelidents, with a council of 12, a general ſe- 
cretary, and a treaſurer, Theſe officers are choſen by 
ballot annually on the laſt Monday of November. All 
public deeds, whether of a civil or of a literary nature, 
are tranſacted by this board, and proceed in the name 
of the preſident or vice preſident. 

As it was thought that the members would have a 
greater inducement to punctual attendance on the mcet- 
mgs of the ſociety, if they had ſome general intimation 
of the nature of the ſubjects which were to be conſi- 
dered, and made the topics of converſation, it was there. 
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Societiesfor fore reſolved to divide the ſociety into two claſſes, ly, to extend their inquiries after the powers of par- Socicticsfor 
omoting which ſhould meet and deliberate ſeparately. One of ticular medicines in the cure of particular caſes ; the Promoting 
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for its department che ſcienees of mathematics, natural 
philoſophy, chemiſtry, medicine, natural hiſtory, and 
whatever relates to the improvement of arts and manu- 
factures. The other is denominated the Literary Claſs, 
and has for its department literature, philology, hiſtory, 
antiquities, and ſpeculative philoſophy. Every member 
is deſired at his admiſſion to intimate which of thoſe 
claſſes he wiſhes to be more particularly afſociated-with ; 
but he is at the ſame time intitled to attend the meet- 


ings of the other claſs, and to take part in all its pro- 


ceedings. Each of the claſſes has four preſidents and 
two ſecretaries, who officiate by turns. The meetings 
of the phyſical claſs are held on the firſt Mondays of 
January, February, March, April, July, Auguſt, No- 
vember, and December; and the meetings of the Lite- 
rary claſs are held on the third Mondays of January, 
February, March, April, June, July, November, and 
December, at y o'clock afternoon. 

At theſe meetings the written eſſays and obſerva- 
tions of the members of the ſociety, or their corre- 
ſpondents, are read publicly, and become the ſubjects 
of converſation. The ſubjects of theſe eſſays and ob- 
ſervations are announced at a previous meeting, in or- 
der to engage the attendance of thoſe members who 
may be particularly intereſted in them. The author of 


each diſſertation is likewiſe deſired to furniſh the ſociety 


with an abſtra& of it, to be read at the next enſuing 


meeting, when the converſation is renewed with increa- 


ſed advantage, from the knowledge previouſly acquired 
of the ſubject. At the ſame N are exhibited 
ſach ſpecimens of natural or artificial cui ĩoſities, ſuch 
remains of antiquity, and ſuch experiments, as are 
thought worthy of the attention of the ſociety. AA 
objects of natural hiſtory preſented to the ſociety, are 


ordered by the charter of the inſtitution to be depo- 


ſited, on receipt, in the muſeum of the univerſity of 
Edinburgh ; and all remains of antiquity, public records, 
or ancient manuſcripts, in the library belonging to the 
faculty of advocates at Edinburgh. 

The ordinary members, whole uſual reſidence is in 
the city of Edinburgh or its immediate neighbourhood, 
are expected to attend regularly the monthly meetings ; 
and are required to defray, by an annual contribution, 
the current expences of the inſtitution. The members 
who reſide at ſuch a diſtance from Edinburgh, that 
they cannot enjoy the advantages ariſing from a regular 
attendance on the meetings of the ſociety, are not ſub- 
jected to any contribution for defraying its expences, 
but have a right to attend thoſe meetings when occa- 
ſionally in Edinburgh, and to take part in all their pro- 
ceedings. 

Three volumes of the TranſaRtions of the ſociety have 


been publiſhed, which bear ample teſtimony to the learn- 


ing and acuteneſs of their various authors. 

3. Medical Society of London, inſtituted in the year 
1752, on the plan recommended by Lord Bacon {De 
Augm. Scient. lib. iv. cap. 2.), to revive the Hippocra- 
tec method of compoſing narratives of particular caſes, 
in which the nature of the diſeaſe, the manner of treat- 
ing it, and the conſequences, are to be ſpecified ; to at- 
tempt the cure of thoſe diſeaſes which, in his opinion, 
have been too boldty pronounced incurable ; and, laſt- 
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under the title of Medical Obſervations and Inquiries, — 


in ſeveral volumes. 

4. The Medical Society of Edinburgh was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1778; but there appears to hare 
been in that city a voluntary affociation of the ſame 
name from the firſt eſtabliſhment of a regular ſchool of 
pbyſic in the univerſity. To the voluntary ſociety the 
public is indebted for ſix volumes of curious and ule- 
{ul eſſays, collected principally by the late Dr Monro 
from June 1731 to June 1736 but in the year 1739 
that ſociety was united to another, as we have already 
obſerved in a former article, The ordinary mem- 
bers of the preſent medical ſociety are elected by bal- 
lot, and three diſſentient exclude a candidate; an or- 
dinary member may alſo be elected an honorary mem- 
ber, who enjoys the privileges of the others, and re- 
ceives a diploma, but is freed from the obligation of at- 
tendance, delivering papers in rotation, &c. to which 
the ordinary members are ſubje& ; but in this caſe the 
votes mult be unanimous. The meetings of their ſociety 
are held every Saturday evening in their own hall, du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon, when papers on medical ſubjects 
are delivered by the ſeveral members in rotation; and 
four of theſe are annually elected to fill the chair in ro- 
tation, with the title of annual preſidents. 

5. The Royal Medical Society of Paris was inſtituted in 
1776. The members are divided into affociates ordi- 
nary, limited to 30, honorary to 12, extraordinary to 
60, and foreign to 60, and correſpondents. This ſociety 
has publiſhed ſeveral volumes of Memoirs in 4to. 

6. Afatic Society, an inſtitution planned by the late 
illuſtrious Sir William Jones, and aQually formed at 


Calcutta on the 15th of January 1784, for the purpoſe 


of tracing the hiſtory, antiquities, arts, ſciences, and li- 
terature, of the immenſe continent of Afia. As it was 
reſolved to follow as nearly as poſlible the plan of the 
RovAL Society of London, of which the king is pa- 
tron, the patronage of the Aſiatic Society was offered 
to the governor-general and council, as the executive 
power in the territories of the company. By their ac- 
ceptance of this offer, Mr Haſtings, as governor-gene- 
ral, appeared among the patrons of the new ſociety ; 
„but he ſeemed in his private ſtation as the firſt liberal 
promoter of uſeful knowledge in Bengal, and eſpecially 
as the great encourager of Perſian and Shanſerit litera- 
ture, to deſerve a particular mark of diſtinction:“ he 
was requeſted, therefore to accept the honorary title of 
preſident. This was handſomely declined in a letter 
from Mr Haſtings, in which he requeſted © to yield his 
pretenſions to the gentleman whoſe genius planned the 
inſtitution, and was moſt capable of conducting it to the 
attainment of the great and ſplendid purpoſes of its for- 
mation.” On the receipt of this letter, Sir William 
Jones was nominated preſident of the ſociety; and we 
cannot give the reader a view of the object of the inſti- 
tution in clearer language than that which he employed 
in his firſt diſcourſe from the chair. 

« It is your deſign, I conceive (ſaid the preſident) 
to take an ample ſpace for your learned inveltigations, 
bounding them only by the geographical limits cf Aſia ; 
ſo that, conſidering Hindoſtan as a centre, and turning 
your eyes in idea to the north, you have on your right 
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many important kingdoms in the eaſtern peninſula, the 
ancient.and wonderful empire. of China with all her Tar- 
tarian dependencies, and that of Japan, with the cluſter 
of precious illands, in which many. fingular curioſities 
Lave.to0 long been concealed: before you lies that pro- 


digious chain of mountains, which formerly perhaps 


were à barrier againſt the violence of the ſea, and be- 

ond them the very intereſting country of Tibet, and 
5 vaſt regions of Tartary, from which, as from the 
Trojan horie of the poets, have iſſued ſo many conſum- 
mate. warriors, whoſe domain has extended at leaſt from 
the banks of the Ilyflus to the months of the Ganges: 
on your, left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces 
of Iran or Perſia, the unmeafured and perhaps unmea- 
ſurable deſerts of Arabia, and the once flourithing king- 
dom ot Vemen, with the pleafant iſles that the Arabs 
have ſubdued or colonized z} and tarther weſtward, the 
Aſiatic domimions of the Turkiſh fultans, whoſe moon 
ſeerns approaching rapidly to its wane. By this great 
cireumterence the field of your uſeful reſearches will be 
ineloſed ; but ſince Egypt had unqueſtionably an old 
connection with this country, if not with China, fince 
the language and literature of the Abyſlinians bear a 
manifelt affinity to thoſe of Aſia, ſince the Arabian 
arms pzevailed along the Atrican coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean, and even erected. a powerful dynaſty on the 
continent of Europe, you may not be diſpleaſed oeca- 
ſionally to follow the ſtreams of Aſtatic learning a little 
beyond its natural boundary; and, if it be neceffary or 
convenient that a ſhort name cr epithet be given to our 
ſociety, in order to diſtinguith it in the world, that of 
Ajiatic appears both clafiicat and proper, whether we 
conſider the place or the object of the inſtitution, and 


preferable to Oriamal, which is in truth a word merely 


relative, and though commonly ufed in Europe, con- 
veys no very diſtinct idea. 

If now it be aſked, What are the intended objects 
of our inquiries within theſe ſpacious limits? we anſwer, 
Max and Nature ; whatever is performed by the one 
ar produced by the tber. Human knowledge has been 


elegantly analyfed according to the three great faculties 
of the mind, memory, reaſon, and imagination, which we 


conſtantly find employed in arranging and retaining, 
comparing and diſtinguiſhing, combining and diverſity- 


ivg, the ideas, which we receive through our ſenſes, or 


acquire by reflection: hence the three main branches of 
learning are, hiftory, ſcience, and art; the firſt compre- 
hends either an account of natural productions, or the 
genuine records of empires and ſtates ; the ſecond em- 
braces the whole circle of, pure and mixed mathematics, 
together with ethics and law, as far as they depend on 
the reafoning faculty; and the third includes all the 
beauties of imagery and the charms of invention, dif- 
played in modulated language, or repreſented by colour, 
figure, or ſound... _ + 64,4 | 

« Agreeably to this analyſis, you will inveſtigate 
whatever is rare in the (tupendous tabric of nature, will 
correct the geography of Alia by new obfervations and 
diſcoveries ; will trace the annals and even traditions of 
thoſe nations who from time to time have peopled or 
deſolated itz and will bring to light their variousſorms: 
of government, with their inſtitutions civil and religious; 
you will examine their improvements and methods- in 


arithmetic and geometry; in trigonometry, menfura- 


tion, mechanics, optics, aſtronomy, and general phy- 
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their advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy and 
chemiſtry. To this you will add reſearches into their 


agriculture, manufactures, trade; and whilſt you in mw 


quire with pleaſure into their muſic, architecture, paiut- 
ing, and poetry, will not neglect thoſe inferior arts by 
which the comtorts and even elegancies of focial life ar- 
ſupplied or improved. You may obſerve, that I have 
omitted their languages, the diverfity and difficulty of 
which are a fad obſtacle to the progreſs of uſeful know- 
ledge; but I have ever conſidered languages as the 
mere inſtruments of real learning, and think them im- 
properly confounded with learning itfelf : the attain- 
ment of them is, however indiſpenſably neceſſary ; and 
it to the Perſian, Armenian, T'urkith, and Arabic, could 
be added not only the Shanſcrit, the treaſures of which 
we may now hope to ſee unlocked, but even the Chi- 
neſe, Tartarian, Japaneſe, and the varicus inſular dia- 
les, an immenſe mine would then be open, in which 
we might labour with equal delight and advantage.” 

Of this ſociety three volumes of the Tranſactions 
have been publiſhed, which are replete with informa- 
tion in a high degree curious and important; and we 
hope that the European world ſhall ſoon be favoured 
with another. The much to be lamented death of the 
accompliſked preſident may indeed damp the ſpirit ot 
inveſtigation among the members; for to conquer diffi- 
culties fo great as they muſt meet with, a portion ſeems 
to be neceſſary of that enthuſiaſm which accompanied 
all the purfuits of Sir William Jones ; but his ſucceſſor 
is a man of great worth and learning, and we truſt will 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to have the plan completed of 
which Sir William gave the outlines. 

5. The American Philsſophical Society, held at Phila- 
delphia, was formed in January 1769 by the union of 
two ſocieties which had formerly ſubſiſted in that city. 
This ſociety extends its attention to geography, ma- 
thematics, natural philoſophy, and altronomy ; medi- 
cine and anatomy; natural hiſtory and chemiltry ; trade 
and commerce; mechanics and architecture; huſbandry 
and American improvements. Its officers are a patron, 
prelident, three vice-preſidents, one treafurer, four ſe- 
cretaries, and three curators, who are anually choſen 
by ballot. The duty of the preſident, vice-prefidents, 
treaſurer, and fecretaries, is the ſame as in other focie- 
ties. The buſineſs of the curators is to take the charge 
of all ſpecimens of natural productions, whether of the 
animal, vegetable, or ſoſſil kingdom; all models of 
machines and inſtruments ; and all other matters be- 
longing to the ſociety which ſhall be intruſted to them. 
The ordinary meetings are held on the firſt and third 
Fridays of every month from October to May inclufvye, 
This ſociety was incorporated by charter 15th March 
17803 and has publiſhed three volumes of its Franſac- 
tions, containing many ingenious Papers on general li- 
terature and the ſciences, ts well as reſpecting thoſe 
ſubjects peculiar to America, It is a delightful proſ- 
pet to the philoſopher to conſider, that Aſia, Europe, 
and America, though far ſeparated and divided into a 
variety of political ſtates, are all three combined to 
promote the cauſe of knowledge and truth. 

6. A Literary and Phileſopbical Society of confiderable 
reputation has been lately eſtabliſhed at Mancheſter, 
under the direction of two preſidents, four vice-pret- 
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the influence of the celebrated earl of Hardwicke, then Societies 


lord- chancellor, and Martin Folkes, Eſq : who was then for Pro. 
their preſident. The king declared himſelf their foun- Xing Sci 


dents, and two ſecretaries. The number of members is 
limited to 50; beſides whom there are ſeveral honorary 
members, all of whom are elected by ballot ; and the 
officers are choſen annually in April. Four volumes of 
valuable eſſays havebeen already publiſhed by this ſociety . 

7. Society for Promoting the Diſcovery of the Intericr 


Parts of Africa. This ſociety or aſſociation for explo- 


ring the internal diſtrias of Africa, of which ſo little is 
at preſent known, was formed in London by ſome opu- 
tent individuals in 1788; who, ſtrongly impreſſed with 
a conviction of the practicability and utility of thus en- 


larging che fund of human knowledge, determined, if 


potlible, to reſcue the age from that ſtigma which at- 
taches to its ignorance of ſo large and ſo near a portion 
of the globe. The founders of this ſociety reſolved to 
admit no man a member for a ſhorter period than three 
years, during which he muſt pay annually into the 
public ſund five guineas. Aſter three years, any mem: 
ber, upon giving a year's notice, may withdraw himſelf 
from the allociation. During the firſt 12 months each 
of the members was allowed to recommend for the ap- 
hrobation of the ſociety ſuch of his friends as he might 
think proper'to be admitted into it ; but fince that pe- 
riod we believe all additional members have been elected 
by a ballot of the aſſociation at large. A committee 
was choſen by ballot to manage the funds of the ſociety, 
to chooſe proper perſons to be ſent on the diſcovery of 
the interior parts of Africa, and to carry on the ſocie · 
ty's correſpondence, with expreſs injunctions to diſcloſe 
no intelligence received from their agents but to the ſo- 
ciety at large, But a fuller account of the nature of 
this eſtabliſhment, and the very happy efforts they have 
made, may be ſcen in the ſuperb edition of their pro- 
ceedings printed in 1790, 4to for their own uſe; or in 
the 8vo edition ſince made public. They ſoon found 
two gentlemen, Mr Lucas and Mr Ledyard, who were 
iingularly well qualified for the important miſſion. The 
Mmtormation they have acquired will be found in the 
above work ; with a new map by Mr Rennel, exibit- 
ing the geographical knowledge collected by the Afri- 
can aſſociation. Mr Ledyard very unfortunately died 
Curing his reſearches at Cairo. 

8. The Society of Antiquaries of London, was founded 
about the year 1572 by Archbiſhop Parker, a munifi- 
ent patron of learned men. For the ſpace of 20 years 
it aſſembled in the houſe of Sir Robert Cotton; in 
1589 they reſolved to apply to Queen Elizabeth for a 
charter and a public building where they might hold 
their meetings ; but it is uncertain whether any ſuch 
application was ever made. In the mean time, the re- 
putation ot the ſociety gradually increaſed, and at length 
it excited the jealouſy of James I. who was afraid leſt 
it ſhould preſume to canvaſs the ſecret tranſactions of 
his government. He accordingly difſolved it. But in 
the beginning of the preſent century, the Antiquarian 
Society began to revive; and a number of gentlemen, 
eminent for their affection to this ſcience, had weekly 
meetings, in which they examined the antiquities and 
hiſtory of Great Britain preceding the reign: of James I. 
but without excluding any other remarkable antiquities 
that might be offered to them. From this time the 
Jociety grew in importance ; and in 1750 they unani- 
mouſty reſolved to petition the king ſor a charter of in- 
eorporation. This they obtained the year following, by 
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der and patron, and empowered them to have a body of Th 
ſtatutes, and a common ſeal, and to hold in perpetuity 
lands, &c. to the yearly value of L. 1000. | 

The chief object of the inquiries and reſearches of 
the ſociety are Britiſh antiquities and hiſtory; not, 
however, wholly excluding thoſe of other countries. It 
mult be acknowledged, that the ſtudy of antiquity of- 
fers to the curious and inquiſitive a large field for re- 
ſearch and amuſement. The inquirer in this branch 
furniſhes the hiſtorian with his belt materials, while he 
diltinguiſhes from truth the fictions of a bold invention, 
and aicertains the credibility of tas ; and to the philo- 
ſopher he preſents a fruitful ſqurce of ingenious ſpecu- 
lation, while he points out to him the way of thinking, 
and the manners of men, under all the varieties of aſpect 
in which they have appeared. n 

An antiquarian ought to be a man of ſolid judgment, 
poſſeſſed of learning and ſcience, that he may not be an 
enthuſiaſtic admirer of every thing that is ancient mere- 
ly becauſe it is ancient; but be qualified to diſtinguiſh 
between thoſe reſearches which are valuable and impor- 
tant and thoſe which are trifling and uſeleſs. It is frony 
the want of theſe qualifications that ſome men have con- 
tracted ſuch a blind paſſion fer every thing that is an- 
cient, that they have expoſed. themſelves to ridicule, 
and their ſtudy to contempt. But if a regard to utili- 
ty were always to regulate the purſuits of the antiqua- 
rian, the ſbafts of ſatire would no longer be levelled at 
him; but he would be reſpected as the man who labours 
to reſtore or to preſerve ſuch ancient productions as are 
ſuited to illuminate 3 philoſophy, and hiſtory, or 
to improve the arts of lif | 

We by no means intend to apply theſe obſervations 
to any particular ſociety of antiquarians z but we throw 
them out, becauſe we know that an aſſiduous ſtudy of 
antiquity is apt, like the ardent purſuit of money, to 
loſe ſight of its original object, and to degenerate into a 
paſſion which miſtakes the mean tor the end, and con- 
ſiders poſſeſſion without a regard to utility as enjoy- 
ment. 

An affociation ſimilar to that of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of London was founded in Zdinburgh in 1780, 
and received the royal charter in 1783. 


Beſides theſe literary ſocieties here mentioned, there 
are a great number more in different parts of Europe, 
ſome of which are noticed under the article Acavenyv. 
Thoſe which are omitted are not omitted on account 
of any idea of their inferior importance; but either be« 
cauſe we have had no acceſs to authentic information, 
or becauſe they reſemble the ſocieties already deſcribed 
ſo cloſely, that we could have given nothing but their 
names. 8 


III. Socizrizs rox ENCOURAGING Au D PROMOTING 
| Ars, MANUFACTURES, Oc. | 

1. London Society for the Encuragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufatures, and Commerce, was inſtituted in the year 
1754 by Lord Folkſtone, Lord Romney, Dr Stephen 
Hales, and a few private gentlemen; but the merit of 


this inſtitution chiefly belonged to Mr William Shipley, 


e and 
erature, 
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nocicties an ingenious mechanic; who, though deriving no ad- 
for Eu- vantages from learning, by unwearied perſonal attend- 
coufaging ance found means to engage a few perſons of rank and 
and Pro- fortune to meet at Peele's coffechouſe in Fleetſtreet, 


= und -to adopt a plan for promoting arts and manufac- 


gufactures, TUTEs. | 3s: 
&c. _ © Phe office-bearers of this fociety are a preſident, 12 


ce preſidents, a ſecretary, and regiſter. Their pro- 
ceedings are regulated by a body of rules and orders 
eſtabliſhed by the whole ſociety, ad printed for the uſe 
of the members. All queſtions and debates are determi- 
ned by the holding up of hands, or by ballot if required ; 
and no matter can be confirmed without the aſſent of a 
majority at two meetings. They invite all the world 
to propoſe ſubjects for encouragement ; and whatever is 
deemed deſerving attention, is referred to the conſidera- 
tion of a committee, which, after due inquiry and de- 
liberation, make their report to the whole ſociety, 
where it is approved, rejected, or altered. A liſt is 
printed and publiſhed every year of the matters for 
which they propoſe to give premiums ; which premiums 
are either ſums of money, and thoſe ſometimes very 
conſiderable ones; or the ſociety's medal in gold or ſil- 
ver, which they conſider as the greateſt honour they 
can beſtow, All poſſible care is taken to prevent par- 
tiality in the diſtribution of their premiums, by deſiring 
the claimants! names to be concealed, and by appoint- 
ing committees (who when they find occaſion call to 
their affiſtance the moſt ſkilful artiſts} for the ſtrict ex- 
amination of the real merit of all matters and things 
brought before them, in conſequence of their pre- 
miums. E 
The chief objects of the attention of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, in the application of their rewards, are ingenuity 
in the ſeveral branches of the polite and liberal arts, 
uſeful diſcoveries, and improvement in agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, mechanics, and chemiſtry, or the laying open 
of any ſuch to the public ; and, in general, all ſuch uſe. 
ful inventions, diſcoveries, or improvements (though not 
mentioned in the book of premiums), as may appear to 
have a tendency to the advantage of trade and com- 
merce. | 
The following are ſome of the moſt important regu- 
lations of this ſociety. It is required that the matters 
for which premiums are offered be delivered in without 
names, or any intimation to whom they belong ; that 
each particular thing be marked in what manner each 
claimant thinks fit, ſuch claimant ſending with it a pa- 
per ſealed up, baving on the outſide a correſponding 
mark, and on the inſide the claimant's name and ad- 
dreſs; and all candidates are to take notice, that no 
claim for a premium will be attended to, unleſs the con- 
ditions of the advertiſement-are fully complied with. 
No papers ſhall 'be opened but ſuch as thall gain pre- 
miums, unleſs where it appears to the ſociety abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the determination of the claim : all the 
reſt ſhall be returned nnopened, with the matters to 
which they belong, if inquired after by the marks with- 
in two years ; after which time, it not demanded, they 
fhall be publicly burnt unopened at ſome meeting of the 
ſociety. All the premiums of this ſociety are deſigned 
for that part of Great Britam called England, the do- 
minion of Wales, and the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, unleſs expreſsly mentioned to the contrary. 


No perſon ſhall receive any premium, bounty, or encou- 
ragement, from the ſociety fer any matter for which 
he has obtained or propoſes to obtain a patent. No 
member of this ſociety ſhall be a canditate for or in- 
titled to receive any premium, bounty, or reward what- 
ſoever, except the honorary medal of the ſociety. 

The reſpectability of the members who compoſe it 
may be ſeen by peruſing the liſt which generally accom- 
panies their Tranſactions. In the laſt volume (vol, xii.) 
it occupies no leſs than 43 pages. Some idea may be 
formed of the wealth of this ſociety, by obſerving that 
the liſt of their premiums fills 96 pages and amounts to 
250 in number. Theſe conſiſt of gold medals worth from 
39 to 50, and in a few inſtances to 100, guineas ; and 
filver medals valued at 10 guineas. 

This ſociety is one of the moſt important in Great 
Britain. Much money has been expended by it, and 
many are the valuable effects of which it has been pro- 
ductive. Among theſe we reckon not only the diſco- 
veries which it has excited, but the inſtitution of other 
ſocieties on the ſame principles to which it has given 
birth ; and we do not heſitate to conclude, that future 
ages will conſider the founding of this ſociety as one of 
the moſt remarkable epochs in the hiſtory of the arts. 
We contemplate with pleaſure the beneficial effects 
which muſt reſult to this nation and to mankind by the 
diffuſion of ſuch inſticutions ; and rejoice in the hope 
that the active minds of the people of Great Britain, 
inſtead of being employed as formerly in controverſics 
about religion, which engender ſtrife, or in diſcuſſions 
concerning the theory of politics, which lead to the 
adoption of ſchemes inconſiſtent with the nature and 
condition of man, will ſoon be more generally united 
into aſſc ciations for promoting uſeful knowledge and 
ſolid improvement, and for alleviating the diſtreſſes of 
their fellow. creatures. 

2. Society inſbituted at Bath for the Encouragement o 
Agriculture, Arts, e and 1 t * 
founded in the year 1777 by ſeveral gentlemen who met 
at the city of Bath. This ſcheme met with a very fa- 
vourable reception both from the wealthy and learned. 
The wealthy ſubſcribed very liberally, and the learned 
communicated many important papers. On application 
to the London and provincial ſocieties inſtituted for the 
like purpoſes, they very politely offered their aſſiſtance. 
Seven volumes of their tranſactions have already been 
publiſhed, containing very valuable experiments and ob- 
ſervations, particularly reſpeQing agriculture, which well 
deſerve the attention of all farmers in the kingdom. 
We have conſulted them with much ſatisfaction on ſe- 
veral occaſions, and have frequently referred to them in 


Societe 
ſor En- 
couraging 
and Pro- 
mot in 
Arts, I- 
nufacurcs, 
&c. 


the courſe of this work; and therefore, with pleaſure, 


embrace the preſent opportunity of repeating our obli- 
tions. We owe the ſame acknowledgments to the 
ciety for the [mprovement of Arts, &c. of London. 
3. Society for Working Mines, an aſſociation lately 
formed on the continent of Europe. This inſtitution 
aroſe from the accidental meeting of ſeveral mineralo- 
giſts at Skleno near Schemnitz in Hungary, who were 
collected in order to examine a new method of amalga- 
mation. Struck with the ſhackles impoſed on minera- 
logy by monopolizers of new and uſeful proceſſes, they 
thought no method ſo effectual to break them, as form- 
ing a ſociety, whoſe common labours ſhould be diretedts 
fix mining on its ſureſt principles; and whoſe memoirs, 
4 E 2 Pread 
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to ſee the ſtudy of ſeveral other ſciences put ſued in the Societe 


ocittirs ſpread over all Europe might ofer to every” ad emturer 


for En- the reſult of the reſearches, of which they are the ob- 


couraging 


i Pro. JeA. By theſe means they ſuppoſed, that there would 


moting de a maſs of information collected ; the intereſts of in- 
Arts, Ma- dividuals would be loſt in the general intereſt; aud the 
aufactures, one would materially aſſiſt the other. ITmpotture and 
WH.” quackery would, by the ſame means, be baniſhed from 
a ſcience, which muſt be improved by philoſophy and 
experience; and the ſociety, they ſuppoſed, would find; 
in the confidence which they inſpired, the reward and 
the encouragement of their labours. They deſigu, that 
the memoirs which they publiſh ſhall be ſhort and 
clear ; truth mult be their baſis, and every idle diſeuſ- 
Hon, every foreign digreſſion, mult be baniſhed; poli- 
tics and finance muſt be avoided, though the diflerta- 
tions may ſeem to lead towards them; and they oblige 
themſelves to oppoſe the affectation of brilliancy, and 
the oftentation of empty ſpecu'ation, when compared 

with plain, imple, and uſeful facts. 

The object of the ſociety is phyſical geography; mi- 
neralogy founded on chemiſtry ; the management of ore 
in the different operations which it undergoes; fubter- 
raneous geometry; the hiſtory of mining ; founderies, 
and the proceſſes for the extraction of metals from the 


orcs, either by fuſion or amalgamation, in every inſtance 


applied to practice. The end of this inſtitution is to 
collect, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, every thing that can 
alliſt the operations of the miner, and to communicate 
it to the different members, that they may employ it 
for the public good, in their reſpective countries. Each 
member mult confider himſelf as bound to ſend to the 
ſociety every thing which will contribute to the end of 
its inſtitution ; to point out, with preciſton, the ſeveral 
{as and obſervations ; to communicate every experi- 
ment which occurs, even the unſucceſsful ones, if the 
relation may ſeem to be advantageous to the public ; 
to communicate to the ſociety their examination of 
he mes, and their opinions on queltions propoſed by 
it; and to pay annually two ducars (about 18s, 6d.) 
to the direction every Eaſter. The ſociety, on the 
other hand, is bound to publith every novelty that ſhall 
be communicated to it; to communicate to each mem- 
ber, at the member's expence, the memoirs, deſigns, 
gels, productions, and every thing connected with 
the inſtitution; to anſwer all the neceſfary demands 
nad, relating in any reſpect to mining; and to give 
„tes opimon on every plan or project communicated 
rough the medium of an honorary member. 

The great eentre of all intelligence is to be at Zel- 
derſteld in Hartz, Brunfwick : but the ſociety is not 
tixed to any one ſpot; for every particular ſtate ſome 
practical mineralogiſt is nominated as director. A- 
mong theſe are the names of Baron Born, M. Pallas, 
1. Carpentier, M. Prebra, and M. Henkel. Their 
office is to propoſe the members; to take care that the 
views of the ſociety are purſued in the different coun- 
tries where they refide ; to anſwer the requeſts of the 
members of their country who are qualified to make 
them ; in caſe of the death of a director, to choſe an- 
other; and the majority is to determine where the ar- 

_ ehives and the ſtrong box is to be placed. 

All the eminent mineralogiſts in Europe are members 
of this ſociety. It is erected on ſo liberal and fo ex- 
tenſive a plan, that we entertain the higheſt hopes of 
xs fuacceſs ; and have only to add, that we with much 
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ſame manner. | , 


5. The Society for the Improvement of Naval Architec- 
ture, was founded in 1791. The object of it is to en- 


for Fn. 
Fouraging 
and Pro. 


courage every uſeful invention and diſcovery relating to bes * 


naval architecture as far as ſhall be in their power, both nuſad ur 


by honorary and pecuniary rewards. - They have in 


view particularly to improve the theories of floating bo- 


dies and of the reſiſtance of fluids; to procure draughts 
and models of different veſſels, together with calcu- 
ations, of their capacity, centre of gravity, tonoage, 
&c. z to make obſervations and experiments themſelves, 
and to point out ſuch obſervations and experiments as 
appear beſt calculated to further their deſigns, and moſt 
deſerving thoſe premiums which the ſociety can be- 
ſtow. But though the improvement of naval architec- 
ture in all its branches be certainly the principal object 
of this inſtitation, yet the fociety do not by any means 
intend to confine themſelves merely to the form and 
ſtructure of veſſels. Every ſubordinate and collateral 
purſuit will claim a ſhare of the attention of the ſociety 
in proportion to its merits ; and whatever may have 
any tendeney to render navigation more ſafe, ſalutary, 
and even pleaſant, will not be neglected. | 
poſition and extraordinary attention of Mr. Sewel a 
private citizen of London, who (though engaged in a 
line of buſineſs totally oppoſite to all concerns of this 
kind) has been led, by mere accident, to take ſuch ocu- 
lar notice of, and make ſuch obſervations on, the actual 
ſtate of naval architecture in his country, as naturally 
occurred to a man of plain underſtanding, zealous for 
the honour and intereſt of his country, and willing to 
beſtow a portion of that time for the public good, 
which men of a different deſeription would rather have 
devoted to their on private advantage. His attention 
was the more ſeriouſly excited, by finding that it was 
the opinion of ſome private ſhip-builders, who, in a de- 
bate on the failure of one of our naval engagements, 
pronounced, that ſuch © would ever be the caſe while 
that buſineſs {the conſtruction of our ſhips of war) was 
not ſtudied as a ſcience, but carried on merely by prece- 
dent ; that there had not been one improvement in our 
navy chat did not originate with the French, who had 


naval ſchools and ſeminaries for the ſtudy of it; and 


that our ſhips were not a match for thoſe of that nation 
either ſingly or ia a fleet, &c. &c.“ 

In a ſhort time the ſociety were enabled to offer very 
conſiderable premiums for particular improvements ia 
the conſtruction of our ſhipping, &c &c. and alſo. to 
encourage our philoſophers, mathematicians, and me- 
chanics, to make ſatisfactory experiments; tending to aſ- 
certain the laws of reſiſtance of water to ſolids of diffe- 
rent forms, in all varieties of circumſtance. On this. 
head the reward is not leſs than L. 100 pounds or a 
gold medal. Other premiums of 50, 3o, and 20 gui- 
neas, according to the importance or difficulty of the 
particular ſubject or point of inveſtigation, are likewiſe 
offered, for different diſcoveries, inventions, or improvo- 
ments. The-terms of admiſſion into the ſociety are a 
Prado of two guineas annually, or twenty guiseas 
or life, 

5. Society of Artifls of Great Britain, which "conſiſts 
of directors and fellows, was incorporated by charter in 
1765, and empowered to purchaſe and hold lands, not 


exceeding 


This inſtitution owes its exiſtence to the patriotic dif. 


&c. 


800 


Sete execeditig-L-- 1000 à year. The directors of this ſo- 
lor En- ciety, unbdally elected, are to conſiſt of 24 perſons, in- 
coursging clading the preſident, vice preſident, treaſurer, and ſe- 
1 cretary ; and it is required that they be either painters, 
2 ſculptors, architects, or engravers by proſeſſion. 
nuſactures, 6; Britiſb Society For Extending the Fiſbe:i:s and im- 
&. pruuing the Sea-Corfis of Great Britain, was inſtit uted in 
—— 1786. The end and defign of this ſociety will belt 
appear from their charter, of which we preſent an ab- 


The preamble ſtates, * the great want of improve- 
ment in fiſheries, agriculture, aud manufactures, in the 
Highlands and iſlands of North Britain ; the prevalence 
of emigration from the want of employment in thoſe 
parts z the proſpe& of a new nurſery of ſeamen, by the 
eltabliſhmeat of fiſhing towns and villages in that quar- 
ter. The ad therefore declares, that the perſons there- 
in named, and every other perſon or perſons who ſhall 
thereaſter become proprietors of the joint ſtock men- 
tioned therein, ſhall be a diftin& and ſeparate body po- 
litic and corporate, by the name of The Britiſh Society 
for Extending the Fiſheries and Improving the Sea Coa/ts 
of this Kingdom © That the ſaid ſociety may raile a ca- 
pital joint ock not gxceeding L. 150,000, to be ap- 
plicd to purchaſing ox otherwiſe acquiring lands and te- 
nements in perpetuity, for the building thereon, and on 
no other land whatever, free towns, villages, and fiſhin 
Htations; That the joint ftock ſhall be divided into 
ſhares of L. 50 each: That no one perſon ſhall in his 
or her name poſſeſs more than ten ſhares, or L. 500: 
That the fociety ſhall not borrow any ſum or ſums of 
money whatſoever: That the ſums to be advanced for 
this undertaking, and the proſits ariſing therefrom, ſhall 
be divided proportionably to the ſum ſubſcribed ; and 
that no perſon ſhall be liable for a larger ſura than he 
or ſhe ſhall have reſpectively. ſubſcribed : That one or 
two ſhares ſhall intitle to one vote and no more, in per- 
ſon ot by proxy, at all meetings of proprietors; three 
of four ſhares to two votes; hve, fix, or ſeven ſhares, 
to three votes; eight or nine ſhares to four votes; and 

ten ſhares to five votes and no more: That more per- 
{ns than one inclinmg to hold in their joint names one 
or more {hares ſhall be intitled to vote, by one of ſuch 
perſons, according to the priority of their names, or by 
proxy: That bodies corporate {hall vote by proxy un- 
der their ſeal : That all perſons holding proxies ſhall be 
proprietors, and that no one perſon ſhall hold more than 
five votes by proxy : That the affairs of the ſociety ſhall 
be managed by a governor, deputy governor, and 13 
other directors, to be elected annually on the 25th of 
March, from among the proprietors ot the ſocicty, hold- 
ing at leaſt one full ſhare, by ſigned liſts of their names 
to be tranſmitted by the proprietors to the ſecretary of 
the ſociety : that five proprietors, not being governor, 
director, or other officer, ſhall be in Ike manner an- 
nually elected to audit the accounts of the fociety : 
That there ſhall be one general meeting of the proprie- 
tors annually on the 25th of March: That occaſional 
general meetings ſhall be called on the requelt of nine or 
more proprietors: That the general meetings of the 
proprietors fhall make «il bye laws and conſtitutions for 
the government of the ſociety, and for the good and 
orderly carrying on of the buſineſs of the ſame: That 
no transfer ſhall be mada of the ſtock of the ſociety 
for three years from the 10th of Avgult 1786: That 
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the caſh of the ſociety ſhall be lodges in the bank of Societies 
England, bank of Scutland, or the royal bank of Scot- for En- 
land: That no director, proprietor, agent, or officer of f p 
the ſociety, ſhall retain any ſum or ſums of money in his pro Fobag 
hands beyond the ſpace of 30 days, on any account Arts, Ma- 
Whatſoe ver: That all payments by the ſociety ſhall be nufactur:s, 
made by draſts on the ſaid banks, under the hands of ES... pt 
the governor or deputy-governor, counterſigned by the 
ſecretary or his deputy, and two or more directors: 
And that the books in which the accounts of the fo- 
_ ſhall be kept ſhall be open to all the prop: ie- 
ors.” EN 

The inſtitution of this publicpirited ſciety was in 
« great meaſure owing to the exertions of the patti tie 
John Knox; who, in the courſe of 24 years, traverſcd 
and explored the Highlands of Scotland no leſs than 16 
times, and expended ſeveral thouſand pounds of his own. 
{ortune ia purſuing his patrioti> deſigns. 

7+ Britiſh Wool Society. See Britiſh Wor: Secie'y. 

Soctæarr Js, a cluſter of iſles, fo named by Captain 
Cook in 1769. They are ſituated between the latitudes 
of 16, 10. and 16. 55. ſouth, and between the longi- 
tudes of 150. 57. and 152 weſt, They are eight in 
number; namely, Otaheite, Huahine, Ulietea, Otaha, 
Bolabola, Maurua, Toobwai, and Tabooyamanoo or 
Saunders's Iſland, The ſoil, productions, people, their 
language, rclig on, cuſtorns, and manners, are ſo nea ly 
the ſame as at OTaucirs, that little need be added 
here on that ſubject. Nature has been equally bounti. 
ful in uncultivated plenty, and the inhabitants are as 
luxurious and as indolent. A plantain branch is the 
emblem of peace, and exchanging names the greateſt to- 
ken of frieudſhip. Their dances are more elegant, their 
dramatic entertainments have ſomething ot plot and 
conhitency, and they exhibit temporary occurrences as 
the objects of praiſe or ſatire; ſo that the origin of an- 
cient comedy may be already diſcerned among them. 
The people of Huahine are in general Router and fai:cr 
than thoſe of Otaheite, and this iſland is remarkable for 
its populouſnets and fertility. Thoſe of Ulictea, on the 
contrary, are [ma'l:r and blacker, and much leſs order- 
ly. Captain Cook put on {hore a Cape ewe at Bolabola, 
where a ram had been left by the Spaniards ; and alio 
an Engliſh boar and ſow, with two goats, at Ulietea. 
Ft the valuable animals which have been tranſported th i- 
ther from Europe ſhould be ſuffered to maltiply, 10 
part of the world will equal theſe iſlands in variety aud 
abundance of refreſhmenrs for future navizators, 

SOCINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a fe& of Chriftian 
heretics, ſo called from their founder Fauſtus Socinus 
(ſee Socinus). They maintain, © That Jeſus Chritt 
was a mere man, who had no exkiſtenge before he 
was cemeeived by the Virgin Mary; that the Holy 
Ghoſt is no diſtinct perſon, but that the Father is 
truly and properly Gcd. They own, that the name of 
God is given in the Holy Scriptures to Jeſus Chriſt ; 
but contend, that it is only a deputed title, which, how 
ever, inveſts him with an abſolute ſoyereiznty over all 
created bemgs, and renders him an object of worſhip to 
men and angels. They deny the doctrines of ſatisfac- 
tion and imputed righteouſneſs ; and ſiy that Chriſt 
only preached the truth to mankind, ſet before them 
in himſelf an example of heroic virtue, and ſealed his 
doctrines with his blood. Original fin and abſolute pre- 
deſtination they eſteem ſcholaſtic chimeras. They like- 
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comes inſenſible at death, and is raiſed again with the 
body at the reſurrectiun, when the good ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of eternal felicity, while the 
wicked ſhall be onſigned to a fire that will not torment 
them eternally, but for a certain duration proportioned 
to their demerits.” 

This ſect has long been indignant at being ſtyled So- 
cinians, They diſclaim every human leader; and pro- 
felling to be guided ſolely by the word of God and the 
deductions of reafon, they call themſelves Unitarians, 
and affect to conſider all other Chriſtians, even their 
triends the Arians, as Polytheiſts, Modern Unitaria- 
niſm, as taught by Dr Prieſtley, is, however, a very 
different thing from Socinianiſm, as we find it in the 
Racovian catechiſm and other ſtandard works of the 
ſet. This far-famed philoſopher has diſcovered what 
eſcaped the ſagacity of all the fratres poloni, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was the ſon of Joſeph as well as Mary; that the 
evangeliſts miſtook the meaning of Iſaiah's prophecy, 
that © a virgin ſhould conceive and bear a ſon ;” that the 
applying ot this prophecy to the birth of our Saviour, 
led them to —— that his conception was miracu- 
lous; and that we are not to wonder at this miſtake, as 
the apoſtles were not always inſpired, and were in ge- 
neral inconcluſive reaſoners. The modeſty of the wri- 
ter in claiming the merit of ſuch diſcoveries will appear 
in its proper colours to all our readers: the truth of 
his doctrine ſhall be conſidered in another place. See 
THEOLOGY. 

SOCINUS (Lælius, ) the firſt author of the ſect of the 
Socinians, was born at Sienna in Tuſcany in 1525. Be- 
ing deſigned by his father for the law, he began very early 
to ſearch for the foundation of that ſcience in the Word 
of God; and by that ſtudy diſcovered that the Romiſh 
religion taught many things contrary torevelation; when 
being defireus of penetrating farther into the true ſenſe 
of the Scriptures, he ſtudied Greek, Hebrew, and even 
Arabic, In 1547 he left Italy, to go and converſe with 
the Proteſtants ; and ſpent four years in travelling thro? 
France, England, the Netherlands, Germany, and Po- 
land, and at length ſettled at Zurich. He by this 
means became acquainted with the molt learned men of 
his time, who teſtified by their letters the eſteem they 
had for him: but as he diſcovered to them his doubts, 
he was greatly ſuſpected of hereſy. He, however, con- 
ducted himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that he lived among 
the capital enemies of his opinions, without receiving 
the leait injury. He met with ſome diſciptes, who 
heard his inſtructions with reſpect; theſe were Italians 
who left their native country on account of religion, 
and wandered about in Germany and Poland. He 
communicated likewiſe his ſentiments to his relations by 
his writings, which he cauſed to be conveyed to them 
at Sienna. He died at Zurich in 1562. Thoſe who 
were of ſentiments oppoſite to his, and were perſo- 
nally acquainted with him, confeſs that his outward 
behaviour was blameleſs. He wrote a Paraphraſe on 
the firſt chapter of St John ; and other works are aſcri- 
bed to him. wok hs” 

Socinuvs (Fauſtus), nephew of the preceding, and 
principal founder of the Socinian ſet, was born at Si- 
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Socinians, wiſe maintain the ſleep of the ſoul, which they ſay be- 
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knowing himſelf not innocent, he fled as well as the Socinyy 


reit when the inquiſition began to perſecute that fami 


He was at Lyons when he heard of his uncle's death, ;Socratcs. 


and departed immediately to take poſſeſſion of his wri- 
tings. He returned to Tuſcany z and made himſelf fo 
agreeable to the grand duke, that the charms which he 
found in that court, and the honourable poſts he filled 
there, hindered him for twelve years from remembering 
that he had been conſidered as the perſon WhO was to 
put the laſt hand to the ſyſtem of ſamoſatenian divinity 
of which his uncle Lælius had made a rough draught. 
At laſt he went into Germany in 1574, and paid no 
regard to the grand duke's advices to return. He ſtaid 
three years at Baſil, and ſtudied divinity there; and 
having adopted a ſet of principles very different from 
the ſyſtem of Proteſtants, he reſolved to maintain and 
propagate them ; for which purpoſe he wrote a treatiſe 
De leſu Chriflo Servatore. In 1579 Socinus retired 
into Poland, and defired to be admitted into the com- 
munion of the Unitarians ; but as he differed from them 
in ſome points, on which he refuſed to be ſilent, he 
met with a repulſe. However, he did not ceaſe to write 
in defence of their churches againſt thoſe who attacked 
them. At length his book againſt James Paleologus 
furniſhed his enemies with a pretence to exaſperate the 
king of Poland "_ him but though the mere read- 
ing of it was ſufficient to refute his accuſers, Socinus 
thought proper to leave Cracow, after having reſided 
there four years. He then lived under the proteQion 
of ſeveral Poliſh lords, and married a lady of a good fa- 
mily : but her death which happened in 1587, ſo deep- 
1y afflited him as to injure his health; and to complete 
his ſorrow, he was deprived of his patrimony by the 
death of Francis de Medicis great duke of Florence. 
The conſolation he found in- ſeeing his ſentiments at 
laſt approved by ſeveral miniſters, was greatly interrupt- 
ed in 1598 ; for he met with a thouſand inſults at Cra- 
cow, and was with great difficulty ſaved from the hands 
of the rabble. His houſe was plundered; and he loſt 
his goods ; but this loſs was not ſo uneaſy to him as 
that of ſome manuſcripts, which he extremely regretted. 
To deliver himſelf from ſuch dangers, he retired to a 
village about nine miles diſtant from Cracow, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his days at the houſe of Abra- 
ham Blonſki, a Poliſh gentlemen, and died there in 
1604. All Fauſtus Socinns's works are contained in 
the two firſt volumes of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo- 
Rorum. 

SOCMANS, Soxemans, or Socmen (Socmanni), are 
ſach tenants as hold their lands and tenements by ſocage 
tenure. See Socace. | 
 SOCOTORA, an iſland lying between Aſia and 
Arabia Felix; about 50 miles in length, and 22 in 
breadth. It is particularly noted for its fine aloes, 
known by the name of Socotrine Atoks. The religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mahometaniſm and Pa- 

aniſm ; but they are civil to ſtrangers who call there 
in their paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. It abounds in fruit 
and cattle; and they have a king of their own, who is 
dependent on Arabia. | = 

SOCRATES, the greateſt of the ancient philoſ 
phers, was born at Alopece, a village near Athens, in 
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enna in 1539. The letters which his uncle Lælius wrote 
to his relations, and which infuſed into them many ſeeds 
of hereſy, made an impreſſioa upon him; ſo that, 


the fourth year of the 797th olympiad. His parents 
were of low rank; his father Sophroniſcus being a ſta- 
tuaryy and his mother Phænareta a midwife. — 
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though his mind was continually aſpiring after higher 
objects, was not unſucceſsful ; for whilſt he was a young 
man, he is ſaid to have formed ſtatues of the habite 
es, which were allowed a place in the citadel of A- 
; reg Upon the death of his father he was left in ſuch 
ſtraitened circumſtances as laid him under the neceſſity 
of exerciſing that art to procure the means of ſubſiſt- 
ence, though he devoted, at the ſame time, all the lei- 
ſure which he could command to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy. His diftrefs, however, was ſoon relieved by Crito, 
a wealthy Athenian ; who, remarking his ſtrong pro- 
penſity to ſtudy, and admiring his ingenuous diſpoſition 
and diſtinguiſhed abilities, ge took him under 
his patronage, and intruſted him with the inſtruction of 
his children. The opportunities which Socrates by 
this means enjoyed of attending the public lectures of 
the moſt eminent philoſophers, ſo far increaſed his thirſt 
after wiſdom, that he determined to relinquiſh his occu- 
pation, and every proſpect of emolument which that 
might afford, in order to devote himſelf entirely to his 
favourite purſuits. Under Anaxagoras and Archelaus 
he proſecuted the ſtudy of nature m the uſual manner 
of the philoſophers of the age, and became well ac- 
quainted with their doctrines. Prodicus the ſophiſt 
was his preceptor in eloquence, Evenus in poetry, The- 
odorus in geometry, aad Damo in muſic. Aſpaſia, a 
woman no leſs celebrated for her intellectual than her 
perſonal accompliſhments, whoſe houſe was frequented 
by the moſt celebrated characters, had alſo ſome ſhare 
in the education of Socrates, Under ſuch preceptors 
it cannot reafonably be doubted but that he became 
maſter of every kind of learning which the age in which 
he lived could afford ; and being bleſſed with very un- 
common talents by nature, he appeared in Athens, un- 
der the reſpectable characters of a good citizen and a 
true philoſopher. Being called upon by his country to 
take arms in the long and ſevere ſtruggle between A. 
thens and Sparta, he ſignalized himſelt at the ſiege of 
Potidza, both by his valour and by the hardineſs with 
which he endured fatigue. During the ſeverity of a 
Thracian winter, whilſt others were clad in furs, he 
wore only his uſual clothing, and walked barefoot up- 
on the ice. In an engagement in which he ſaw Al- 
c1B1aDets falling down wounded, he advanced to defend 
him, and faved both him and his arms : and though the 
prize of yalour was on this occalion unqueſtionably due 
to Socrates, he generouſly gave his vote that it 1 
be beſtowed upon Alcibiades, to encourage his riſing 
merit. He ſerved in other campaigns with diſtinguiſh- 
ed bravery, and had the happineſs on one occaſion to 
fave the life of Xenophon, by bearing him, when co. 
vered with wounds, out of the reach of the enemy. 

It was not till Socrates was upwards of 60 years of 
age that he undertook to ſerve his country in any eivil 
office, when he was choſen to repreſent his own diſtri, 
in the ſenate of five hundred. In this office, though he 
at firſt expoſed himſelf to fome degree of ridicule from 
the want of experience in the forms of baſineſs, he focn 
convinced his colleagues that he was ſuperior to them 
all in wiſdomand integrity. Whilſt they, intimidated 
by the clamours of the populace, paſſed an unjuſt ſen- 
tence of condemnation: upon the commanders, who, 


after the engagement at the. Arginuſian iſlands, had 
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been prevented by a ſtorm from paying funeral honours 
to the dead, Socrates ſtood forth fingly in their defence, 
and to the laſt refuſed to give his ſuffrage againſt them, 
declaring that no force ſhould compel bim to act con- 
trary to juſtice and the laws. Under the ſubſequent 
tyranny be never ceaſed to condemn the oppreſſive and 
cruel pyoceedings of the thirty tyrants ; and when his 
boldneſs provoked their reſentment, ſo that his life was 
in hazard, fearing neither treachery nor violence, he 
ſtill continued to ſupport with undaunted firmneſs the 
rights of his fellow-citizens. | 

Having given theſe proofs of public virtue both in a 
military and civil capacity, he wiſhed to do ſtil! more 
for his country. Obſerving with regret how much the 
opinions of the Athenian youth were milled and their: 
principles and taſte corrupted by philoſophers who ſpent 
all their time m refined ſpeculations upon nature and 
the origin of things, and by fophiſts who taught in 
their ſchools the arts of falſe eloquence and deceitſul 
reaſoning ; Socrates formed the wiſe and generous de- 
ſign of inſtituting a new and more uſeſul method of in- 
ſtruction. He juſtly conceived the true end of philo- 
ſophy to be not to make an oſtentatious diſplay of ſu- 
perior learning and ability in ſabtle diſputations or in- 
genious conjectures, but to free mankind from the do- 
minion of pernicious prejudices ; to correct their vices ; 
inſpire them with the love of virtue; and thus con- 
duct them in the path of wiſdom to true felicity, He 
therefore aſſumed the character of a moral philoſopher ; 


and, looking upon the whole city of Athens as his 


ſchool, and all who were diſpoſed to lend him their 
attention as his pupils, he ſeized every occaſion cf com- 
municating moral wiſdom: to his fellow citizens. He 
paſſed the greater part of his time in public; and the me- 
thod of inſtruction of which he chiefly made uſe was, to 
propoſe a feries of queſtions to the perſon with whom he 
converſed, in order to lead him to ſome unforeſeen con- 
eluſion. He firſt gained the conſent of his reſpondent 
to ſome obvious truths, and then obliged him to admit 
others from their relation or reſemblance to thoſe to 
which he had already aſſented. Without making uſe 
of any direct argument or perſuaſion, he choſe to lead 
the perſon he meant to inſtruR, to deduce the truths of 
which he withed to convince him, as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence from his own conceſſions. He commonly con- 
duced theſe conferences with ſuch addreſs, as to con- 
ceal his deſign till the reſpondent had advanced too far 
torecede, On ſome occaſions he made uſe of ironicat 
language, that vain men might be caught in their own 
replies, and be obliged to confeſs their ignorance. 


but communicated uſeful inſtruction with all the eaſe 
and pleaſantry of polite converſation. Though emi. 
nently furnifhed with every kind of learning, be prefer- 
red moral to fpeculative wiſdom. Convinced that phi- 
loſophy is valuable, not as it furnithes queſtions-for the 
ſchools, but as it provides men with a law of liſe, he 
cenfured his predeceſſors for ſpending all their time in 
abſtraſe reſearches into nature, and taking no pains to 
render themſelves uſeful to mankmd. s favourite 
maxim was, Whatever is above ns doth net concern us. 
He eſtimated the value of knowledge by its utility, and 
recommended the ſtudy of geometry, aſtronomy, and 
other ſciences, only ſo far as they admit of a practical 
application io the purpoſes of human life. His great 


obe 
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He 
never aſſumed the air of a mcroſe and rigid preceptor, 
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Socretes. object in all his conferences and diſcourſes was, to lead 
men into an acquaintance with themſelves ; to Convince 


them of their follies and vices z to inſpire them wich the 
love of virtue; and to ſurniſh them with uſeful moral 
inſtructions. Cicero might therefore very jullly fay of 
Socrates, that he was the firſt who called down philo- 
ſophy ſrom heaven to earth, and introduced her into the 
public walks and domeſtic retirements of men, that ſhe 
10ight inſtruct them concerning life and manners. 

Through his whole life this good man diſcovered a 
mind ſuperior to the attractions of wealth and power. 
Contrary to the general practice of the preceptors 
his time, he inſiructed his pupils without receiving from 
them any gratuity. He frequently refuſed rich pre- 
ſents, which were offered him by Alcibiades and others, 
though importunately urged to accept them by this 
wife. The chief men of Athens were his ſtewards ; 
they ſent him in proviſions, as they apprehended he 
wanted them; he took what his preſent wants required, 


and returned the reſt. Obſerving the numerous articles, 


ef luxury which were expoſed to ſale in Athens, he ex- 
claimed, How many things are there which I do not 
want!“ With Socrates, moderation ſupplied the place 
of wealth. In his clothing and food, he conſulted only 
the demands of nature. Fle commonly appeared in a 
neut but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though 
his table was only ſupplied with ſimple fare, he did not 
ſeruple to invite men of ſuperior rank to partake of his 
meals ; and when his wife, upon ſome ſach occaſion, 
expreſſed her diſſatisfaction on being no better pro- 
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ſed by ſome to be all that he meant by the genius or 
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demon from Which he profeſſed to receive inſtruction. 
But this opinion is inconſiſtent with the accounts given 
by his followers of that dæmon, and even with the lan- 
guage in which he ſpoke of it himſelf. Plato ſome- 
times calls it his guardian, and Apuleius his god ; and as 
Xenophon atteſts that it was the belief ot his maſter 
that the gods occaſionally communicate to men the 
knowledge of future events, it is by no means impro- 
bable that Socrates admitted, with the generality of his 


of countrymen, the exiſtence of thoſe intermediate beings 


called demons, of one of which he might fancy himſelf 
the pecubar care, 

It was one of the maxims of Socrates, „That a wiſe 
man will worſhip the gods according to the inſtitutions 
of the ſtate to which he belongs.” Convinced of the 
weakneſs of the human underſtanding, and perceiving 
that the pride of philoſophy had led his predeceſſors in- 
o futile ſpeculations on the nature and origin of things, 
de judged it moſt conſiſtent with true wiſdom to ſpeak 
with caution and reverence concerning the divine na- 
ture, 

The wiſdom and the virtues of this great man, whilſt 
they procured him many followers, created him alſo 


many enemies. The Sophiltsſ, whoſe knavery and Ig- 5 Sce se- 
norance he took every opportunity of expoling to pub- phiſt. 


lic contempt, became inveterate in their enmity againſt 
ſo bold a reformer, and deviſed an expedient, by which. 
they hoped to check the current of his popularity. 


vided, he deſired her to give herſelf no concern; for if They engaged Ariſtophanes, the firſt buffoon of tlie 


his gueſts were wiſe men, they would be contented with 
whatever they found at his table ; if otherwiſe, they 
were unworthy of notice, Whillt others, ſays he, live 
to eat, wiſe men eat to hve. 


2 
Though Socrates was exceedingly unfortunate in his 


domeſtic connection, he converted this infelicity into an 
occaſion of exerciling his virtues, Xantippe, concern- 
ing whoſe ill humour ancient writers relate many amu- 
ling tales, was certainly a woman of a high and unma- 
nageable ſpirit. But Socrates, whule he endeavoured 
to curb the violence of her temper, improved his own, 
When Alcibiades expreſſed his ſurpriſe that his friend 
could bear to live in the ſame houſe with ſo perverſe 


and quarrelſome a companion, Socrates replied, that be- 


ing daily inured to ill humour at bome, he was the 
better prepared to encounter perverſeneſs and injury 
.abroad. | 

In the midit of domeſtic vexations and public difor- 
ders, Socrates retained ſuch an unruflled ſerenity, that 
he was never ſeen either to leave his own houſe or to 
return home with a diſturbed countenance, In acqui- 
ring this entire dominion over his paſſions and appetites, 
he had the greater merit, as it was not effected without 
a violent ſtruggle againſt his natural propenſities. Zo- 
pyrus, an eminent phy ſiognomiſt, declared, that he diſ- 
covered ia the features ol the philoſopher evident traces 
of many vicious inclinations, The friends of Socrates 
who were prelent ridiculed the ignoranee of this pre- 
tender to extraordinary ſagacity. But Socrates himſelf 
ingenuouſly acknowledged his penetration, and confeſſed 
that he was in his natural diſpoſition prone to vice, but 


that he had ſubdued his inclinations. by the power or 


reaſon and philoſophy. 
Through the whole of his life Socrates gave himſelf 
e 


age, to write a comedy, in which Socrates ſhould be 
the principal character. Arſtophanes, pleaſed with fo 
promiling an occaſion of diſplaying his low and malig- 


nant wit, endertook the taſk, and produced the comedy 


of The Clouds, Rill extant in his works. In this piece, 
Socrates is introduced hanging in a baſket in the air, 

and thence pouring forth abſurdity and prophaneneſs. 
But the philoſopher, ſhowing in a crouded theatre that 
he was wholly unmoved by this ribaldry, the ſatire 

tailed of its effect; and when Ariſtophanes attempted 

the year following to renew the piece with alexations 

and additions, the repreſentation was ſo much diſcou- 

raged, that he was obliged to difcontinue it. 

From this time Socrates continued for many years to 
purſue without interruption his laudable delign of in- 
ſtructing and N his ſellow- citizens. At length, 
however, when the inflexible integrity with which he 
had diſcharged the duty of a ſenator, and the firmneſs 
with which he had oppoſed every kind of political cor- 
ruption and oppreſſion, had greatly increated the rum- 
ber of his enemies, clandeſtine arts were employed to 
raiſe a general prejudice againſt him. The people were 
induſtriouſly reminded, that Critias, who had been one 
of the moſt cruel of the thirty tyrants, and Alcibiades, 
who had inſulted religion, by defacing the public ſta- 
tues of Mercury, and performing a mock repreſentation 
of the Eleuſinian myKeries, had in their youth been diſ- 
ciples of Socrates z and the minds of the populace be- 
ing thus prepared, a direct accuſation was preferred. 
againſt him before the ſupreme court of judicature. His 
accuſers were Anytus a leather-dreſſer, who had long 
entertained a perſonal enmity againſt Socrates, for re- 
prehending his avarice, in depriving his ſons of the be- 
neſits of learning, that they might purſue the oem; of 

: N les trade; 
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trade; Melitus, a young rhetorician who was capable 
of andertaking any thing for the ſake of gain z and 
Lycon, who was glad of any opportunity of diſplaying 
his talents. The accuſation, which was delivered to the 
ſenate under the name of Melitus, was this : ** Melitas, 
ſon of Melitus, of the tribe of Pythos, accuſeth Socra- 
tes, ſon of Sophroniſcus, of the tribe of Alopece. So- 
crates'violates the laws, in not acknowledging the gods 
which the ſtate acknowledges, and by introducing new 
divinities. He alſo violates the laws by corrupting the 


youth. Be his puniſhment barg.“ 


This charge was delivered upon oath to the ſenate ; 
and Crito a Fiend of Socrates became ſurety for his ap- 
pearance on the day of trial. Anytus ſoon afterwards 
ſent a private meſſage to Socrates, aſſuring him that if 
he would deſiſt from cenſuring his conduct, he would 
withdraw his accuſation. But Socrates refuſed to com- 
ply with ſo degrading a condition; and with his uſual 
ſpirit replied, + Whilſt L live I will never diſguiſe the 
truth, nor ſpeak otherwiſe than my duty requires.” 
The interval between the accuſation and the trial he 
ſpent in philoſophical converſations with his friends, 
chooſing to diſcourſe upon any other ſubject rather than 
his own ſituation. 

When the day of trial arrived, his accuſers appeared 
in the ſenate, and attempted to ſupport their charge in 
three diſtin& ſpeeches, which ſtrongly marked their re- 
ſpective characters. Plato, who was a young man, and 
a zealous fol'ewer of Socrates, then roſe up to addreſs 
the judges in defence of his maſter; but whilſt he was 
attempting to apologiſe for his youth, he was abruptly 
commanded by the court to fit down. Socrates, how- 
ever needed no advocate. Aſcending the chair with all 
the ſerenity cf conſcious innocence, and with all the 
dignity-of ſuperior merit, he delivered, in a firm and 
manly tone, an unpremeditated defence of himſelf, which 
ſilenced his opponents, and onght to have convinced his 


* judges. Aſter tracing the progreſs of the conſpiracy 


which had been raiſed againſt him to its true ſource, 
the jealouſy and reſentment of men whoſe ignorance he 
had expoſed, and whoſe vices he had ridiculed, and re- 
proved, he diſtinctly replied to the ſeveral charges 
brought againſt him by Melitus. To prove that he 
had not been guilty of impiety towards the gods of his 
country, he appealed to his frequent practice of attend- 
ing the public religious feſtivals, The crime of intro- 
ducing new divinities, with which he was charged, chief. 
ly as it ſeems on the ground of the admonitions which 
he profeſſed to have received from an inviſible power, 
he diſclaimed, by pleading that it was no new thing for 
men to conſult the gods and receive inſtruQtions from 
them. To refute the charge of his having been a cor- 
rupter to youth, be urged the example which he had 
uniformly exhibited of juſtice, moderation, and tempe- 
Tance ; the moral ſpirit and tendency of his diſcourſes ; 
and the effect which had actually been produced by bis 
doctrine upon the manners of the young. Then, diſ- 
daining to ſolicit the mercy of his judges, he called up- 
on them for that juſtice which their office and their 


_ oath obliged them to adminiſter; and profeſſing his 


faith and confidence in God, reſigned himſelf to their 
pleaſure. | | 
The judges, whoſe prejudices would not ſuffer them 
to pay due attention to this apology, or to examine 
Vor. XVII. | 
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with impartiality the merits of the cauſe, immediately Socrates. 
declared him guilty of the crimes of which be ftood ac. 


' ſured his friends that his chie 
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cuſed. Socrates, in this ſtage of the trial, had a right 
to enter his plea againſt the puniſhment which the ac- 
cuſers demanded, and inſtead of the ſentence of death, 
to propoſe ſome pecuniary amercement. But he at firſt 
peremptorily refuſed to make any propoſal of this kind, 
imagining that it might be conſlrued into an acknow- 
ledgement of guilt ; and aſſerted, that his conduct merit- 
ed from the ſtate reward rather than puniſhment, At 
length, however, he was prevailed upon by his ſriendy 
to offer upon their credit a fine of thirty mine. The 
Judges, notwithſtanding, ſtill remained inexorable : they 
proceeded, without farther delay, to pronounce ſentence 
upon him ; and he was condemned to be put to death 
by the poiſon of hemlock, 

The ſentence being paſſed, he was ſent to prifbn : 
which, ſays Seneca, he entered with the ſame reſolu- 
tion and firmneſs with which he had oppoſed the thirty 
tyrants ; and took away all ignominy from the place, 
which could nut be a prifon while he was there. He 
lay in fetters 30 days; and was conſtantly viſited 
by Crito, Plato, and other friends, with whom he paſ- 
ſed the time in diſpute after his uſual manner. Anxious 
to ſave ſo valuable a life, they urged him to attempt his 
eſcape, or at leaſt to permit them to convey him away ; 
and Crito went ſo far, as to aſſure him that, by his in- 
tereſt with the jailor, it might be eaſily accompliſhed, 
and to offer him a retreat in Theſſaly; but Socrates 
rejected the propoſal, as a criminal violation of the 
laws; and aſked them, whether there was any place 
out of Attica which death could not reach. 

At length the day arrived when the officers to whoſe 
care he was commirted delivered to Socrates early in 
the morning the final order for his execution, and im- 
mediately, according to the law, ſet him at liberty from 
his bonds. His friends, who came thus early to the 
priſon that they might have an opportunity of conver- 
ſing with their maſter through the day, found his wife 
ſitting by him with a child in her arms. Socrates, that 
the tranquillity of his laſt moments might not be diſ- 
turbed by her unavailing lamentations, requeſted that 
the — be conducted home. With the moſt frantic 
expreſſions of grief ſhe left the priſon. An intereſting 
converſation then paſſed between Socrates and his 
friends, which chiefly turned upon the immortality of 
the ſoul. In the courſe of this converſation, he expreſ- 
ſed his diſapprobation of the „ eee of ſuicide, and af- 

ö ſupport in his preſent fi- 
tuation was an expectation, though not unmixed with 
doubts, of a happy exiſtence after death, „It would 
be inexcuſable in me (ſaid he) to deſpiſe death, if I 
were not perſuaded that it will conduct me into the 
preſence ot the gods, who are the moſt righteons go- 
vernors, and into the ſociety of * juſt and good men: 
but I derive confidence from the hope that ſomething. 
of man remains after death, and that the condition rf 
good men will then be much better than that of the 
bad.” Crito afterwards aſking him, in what manner 
he wiſhed to be buried ? Socrates replied, with a ſmile, 
« As you pleaſe, provided I do not efcape out of your 
hands.” Then, turning to the reſt of his friends, he 
ſaid, “Is it not ſtrange, aſter all that I have ſaid to 
convince you that I am going to the ſociety of the hap- 
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Eacrates. py, that Orito till thinks that this body, which will 
— — 


ſoon be a lifeleſs corpſe, is Socrates ? Let him diſpoſe of 
my body as he pleaſes, but let bim not at its interment 
mourn over it as if it were Socrates.” 

Towards the cloſe of the day he retired into an ad- 
joining apartment to bathe ; his friends, in the mean 
time, exprefling to one another their grief at the proſ- 
pect of loſing ſo excellent a father, and being left to 
paſs the reſt of their days in the ſolitary ſtate of or- 
phans. After a ſhort interval, during which he gave 
ſome neceſſary inſtructions to his domeſtics, and took 
his laſt leave of his children, the attendant of the priſon 
informed him, that the time for drinking the poiſon 
was come. The executioner, though accuſtomed to 
ſuch ſcenes, ſhed tears as he preſented the fatal cup. 
Socrates received it without change of countenance or 
the leaſt appearance of perturbation : then offering u 
à prayer to the gods that they would grant him @ rok. 
perous paſſage into the inviſible world, with perfect 
compoſure he ſwallowed the poiſonous draught. His 
friends around him burſt into tears. Socrates alone re- 
mained unmoved. He upbraided their puſillauimity 
and entreated them to exerciſe a manly conſtancy wor- 
thy of the friends of virtue. He continued walking till 
the chilling operation of the hemlock obliged him to lie 
down upon his bed. After remaining for a ſhort time 
filent, he requeſted Crito (probably in order to refute a 
calumny which might prove injurious to his friends at- 
ter his deceaſe) not to negle& the offering of a cock 
which he had vowed to Eſculapius. Then, covering 
himſelf with his cloak, he expired. Such was the fate 
of the virtuous Socrates! A ſtory, ſays Cicero, which 
E never read without tears. 

The friends and diſciples of this illuſtrious teacher 
of wiſdom were deeply afflited by his death, and at- 
tended his funeral with every expreſſion of griet Ap- 
prehenſive, however, for their own ſafety, they ſoon af- 
terwards privately withdrew from the city, and took up 
their reſidence in diſtant places. Several of them viſit- 
ed the philoſopher Euclid of Megara, by whom they 
were kindly received. No ſooner was the unjuſt con- 


demnation of Socrates known r 4 Greece, than a 


general indignation was kindled in the minds of good 
men, who univerſally regretted that ſo diſtinguiſhed an 
ad vocate for virtue ſhould have fallen a ſacrifice to jea- 
louſy and envy. The Athenians themſelves, ſo remark- 
able for their caprice, who never knew the value of 
their great men till after their death, ſoon became ſen - 
ble of the folly as well as criminality of putting to 
death the man who had been the chief ornament of 
their city and of the age, and turned their indignation 
againk his accuſers. Melitus was condemned to death; 
and Anytus, to eſcape a ſimilar fate, went into volun- 
tary exile, To give a farther proof of the ſincerity of 
their regret, the Athenians for a while interrupted pub- 
lic baſineſs ; decreed a general mourning ; recalled the 
exiled friends of Secrates; and erected a ſtatue to his 
memory in one of the moſt frequented parts of the city. 
His death happened in the firſt year of the g6th olym- 
niad, and in the oth year of his age. 

Socrates leſt behind him nothing in writing; but 
his illuſtrious pupils Xenophon and Plato have in ſome 
meaſure ſupplied this defect. The Memoirs of Socra- 


des, Written by Xenophon, afford, however, a much 


more accurate idea of the opinions of Socrates, and of 
his manner of ceaching, than the Dialogues of Plato, 
who everywhere mixes his own conceptions and dition 
with the ideas and language of his maſter, It is rela- 
ted, that when Socrates hear Plato recite his Lyſis, 
he ſaid, “ How much does this young man make me 
ſay which I never conceived !”? | 

His ——_— character was that of a moral phi- 
loſopher; and his doctrine concerning God and religion 


Socrates 


_ 


i 


was rather practical than ſpeculative. But he did not 


neglect to build the ſtructure of religious faith upon 
the firm foundation of an appeal to natural appearances : 
He taught, that the Supreme Being, though invilible, 
is clearly ſeen in his works; which at once demonſtrate 
his exiſtence and his wiſe and benevolent providence. He 
admitted, beſides the one Supreme Deity, the exiſtence 
of. beings who poſſeſs a middle ſtation between God 
and man, to whoſe immediate agency he aſcribed the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, and whom he ſuppoſed 
to be particularly concerned in the management of hu- 


man affairs, Hence he declared it to be the duty of 


every one, in the performance of religious rites, to fol- 


low the cuſtoms of his country. At the ſame time, he 


taught, that the merit of all religious offerings depends 
upon the character of the worſhipper, and that the gods 


take pleaſure in the ſacrifices of none but the truly pious. 


Concerning the human ſoul, the opinion of Socrates, 


according to Xenophon, was, that it is allied to the Di- 


vine Being, not by a participation of eſſence, but by a 
ſuuilarity of nature; that man excels all other animals 
in the faculty of reaſon ; and that the exiſtence of good 
men wull be continued after death in a ſtate in which 
they will receive the reward of their virtue. Although 
it appears that on this latter topic he was not hilly 
free from unce tainty, the conſolation which he profeſ- 
ſed to derivefrom this ſource in the immediate proſpect 
of death, leaves little room to doubt that he entertained 
a real expectatien of immortality : and there is reaſon 
to believe that he was the only philoſopher of ancient 
Greece whoſe principles admitted of ſuch an expecta- 
tion (fee METaravysics, Part III. Chap. iv.) Of his 
moral ſyſtem, which was in a high degree pure, and 
founded on the ſureſt baſis, the reader will find a ſhort 
view in our article Mon al Pailogorny, n“ 4. 
SOCRATES Was alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 


torian of the 5th century, born at Conſtantinople in the 


beginning of the reign of Theodoſius: he profeſſed the 
law and -pleaded at the bar, whence he obtained the 
name of S$cholaſticus. He wrote an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
from the year 309, where Euſebius ended, down to- 
440 ; and wrote with great exaQneſs and judgment. 
An edition of Euſebius and Socrates, in Greek and 


Latin, with- notes by Reading, was publiſhed at London- 


in 1720. 


SODA, the name given by the French chemilts to the 


mineral alkali, which is found native in many parts of 


the world: it is obtained alſo from common ſalt, and 


from the aſhes of the 4alz, a ſpecies of ſalſoda. See Al- 
ALI, n' 7. and CHEmisTRY-/ndex. | 
Soba is alſo a name for a heat in the ſtomach or 
heart-burn. See Mepicine, no 275. 
SODOM, formerly a town of Paleſtine in Aſia, fa- 
mous in Scripture for the wickedneſs of its inhabitants, 


aud their deſtruction by fire from heaven on account of 
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Sodomy, that wickedneſs. The place where it ſtood is now co- 


Spdor. 


* 


mentioning the biſhop of Man's dioceſe. 


the former being 


veredby the waters or the Dead Sea, or the Lake Af 
phaltites. See AsPHALTITES. 

SODOMY, an unnatural crime, ſo called from the 
city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed by fire for the 
ſame. The Levitical law adjudged thoſe guilty of this 
execrable crime to death; and the civil law aſſigus the 
ſame puniſhment to it. The law of England makes it 
felony, There is no ſtatute in Scotland againſt Sodo- 
my; the libel of the crime is therefore founded on the 
divine law, and practice makes its puniſhment to be 
burned alive, | | 

SODOR, a name always conjoined with Man, in 
Concerning 
the origin and application of this word, very different 
opinions. have been formed by the learned. Buchanan 


(lib. i. cap. 34.) ſays, that before his time the name of 


Fodor was given to a town in the iſle of Man. In 
Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia (vol. iti. p. 701.) 
it is ſaid, that aſter the iſle of Man was annexed to the 
crown of England, this appellation was given to a ſmall 
iſland within muſket-ſhot of Man, in which the cathe- 
dral ſtands, called by the Norwegians the Holm, and by 
the inhabitants the Pee/. In ſupport of this opinion a 
chaꝛ ter is quoted A. D. 1505, in which Thomas earl 
of Derby and lord of Man confirms to Huan Heſketh 
biſhop of Sodor all the lands, &c. anciently belonging 
to the biſhops of Man. © Ecclefiam cathedralem ſancti 
Germani in Helm Sodor vel Pele vocatam, eccleſiam 
ſancti Patricii ibidem, et locum præfatum in quo eccle- 
ſiæ prefatz ſitæ ſunt.” The truth of either, or per- 
haps of both, theſe accounts might be allowed; but 
neither of them are ſufficient to account for the conſtant 
conjunction of Sodor and Man, in charters, regiſters, 
and hiſtories. If Sodor was a ſmall town or iſland be- 
longing to Man, it cannot be conceived why it is al- 
ways mentioned before it, or rather why it ſhould be 
mentioned at all in ſpeaking of a biſhop's dioceſe. To 
{peak of the biſhopric of Sodor and Man in this caſe 
would be as improper as it would be to call the bi- 
ſhopric of Durham the biſhopric of Holy Iſland and 
Durham, or the biſhopric of Darlington and Durham; 
a ſmall iſland and the latter a town 
belonging to the county and dioceſe of Durham. Nei- 
ther of theſe accounts, therefore, give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the original conjunction of Sodor and Man. 

The iſland of lona was the place where the biſhop of 
the ifles reſided, the cathedral church of which, it is 
ſaid, was dedicated to our Saviour, in Greek Soter, 
hence Sotorcnſes, which might be corrupted into Sodo- 
renſes, a name frequently given by Daniſh writers to 
the weſtern ifles of Scotland. That we may be the 
more diſpoſed to accede to this Grecian etymology, 
the advocates for this opinion tell us, that the name 
{columkill, which is often applied to this iſland, is alſo 
of Greek extraction, being derived from Columba, © a 
pigeon ;”” a meaning that exactly correſponds to the 
Celtic word Colum and the Hebrew word Jong. We 
mult confeſs, however, that we have very little faith in 
the conjectures of etymologiſts, and think that upon no 
occaſion they alone can eltabliſh any fact, though when 
concurring with facts they certainly tend to confirm 
and explain them. It only from hiſtorical facts that 
we can know to what Sodor was applied. 


It appears from the hiſtory of the Orkneys, compiled 
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S OF 
by an old Iſlandic writer, tranſlated and enlarged by 
Torfzns, that the Ebudæ or Weſtern iſles of Scotland 


were divided into two cluſters, Nordureys and Sudereys. 
The Nordureys, which were ſeparated from the Sude- 


Teys by the point of Ardnamurchan, a promontory in 


Argyleſhire, conſiſted of Muck, Egg, Rum, Canna, 
Sky, Raſay, Barra, South Uiſt, North Uiſt, Benbecu- 
la, and Lewis, including Harris, with a great number of 
ſmall iſles. The Sudereys were, Man, Arran, Bute, 
Cumra, Avon, Gid, Ila, Colonſay, Jura, Scarba, Mull, 
Iona, Tiree, Coll, Ulva, and other ſmall iſlands, All 
theſe, when joined together, and ſubje& to the ſame 
prince, made up the kingdom of Man and the ifles. In 
the Norwegian language Suder and Norder, ſignifying 
ſouthern and northern, and ey or ay an ifland. When 
the Ebudæ were under one monarch, the ſeat of em- 
pire was fixed in the Sudereys, and the Nordureys were 
governed by deputies; hence the former are much ot- 
tener mentioned in hiſtory than the latter; hence, too, 
the Sudereys often comprehend the Nordureys, as in our 
days Scotland is ſometimes comprehended under Eng- 
land. Sudereys, or Suder, when angliciſed, became 
Sodor ; and all the weſtern iſles of Scotland being in- 
cluded in one dioceſe under the Norwegian princes, the 
biſhop appointed to Tuperintend them was called the bi- 
ſhop of Man and the iſles, or the biſhop of Sodor and 
Man. Since Man was conquered by Edward III. it has 
been ſeparated from the other iſles, and its biſhops have 
exerciſed no juriſdiction over them. Should it now be 
aſked, why then is the biſhop of Man (till called the bi- 
ſhop of Sodor and Man? we reply, that we have been 
able to diſcover no reaſon ; but ſuppoſe the appellation 
to be continued in the ſame way, as the title king of 
France, has been kept up by the king of Great Britain, 
for ſeveral centuries after the Engliſh were entirely ex- 
pelled from France. 

SOFA, in the caſt, a kind of alcove raiſed half a 
foot above the floor of a chamber or other apartment; 
and uſed as the place of ſtate, where vilitors of diſtinc- 
tion are received. Among the Turks the whole floor 


of their ſtate- rooms is covered with a kind of tapeſtry, 


Sodor 
| 


Soff:ta, 
Do” —— 


and on the window- ſide is raiſed a ſofa or ſopha, laid 


with a kind of matraſs, covered with a carpet much 
richer than the other. On this carpet the Turks are 
ſeated, both men and women, like the taylors in Eng- 
land, croſs legged, leaning againſt the wall, which is 
bolſtered with velvet, ſattin, or other Ruff ſuitable to 
the ſeaſon, Here they eat their meals; only laying a 
ſkin over the carpet to ſerve as a table-cloth, and a 
round wooden board over all, covered with plates, &c. 

SOFALA, or CeraLa, a kingdom of Africa, lying 
on the coaſt of Moſambique, near Zanguebar. It is 
bounded on the north by Monomotapa ; on the eaſt by 
the Moſambique Sea; on the ſouth by the kingdom of 
Sabia ; and on the welt by that of Manica. It con- 
tains mines of gold and iron, and a great number ot ele- 
phants. 
Portugueſe, who built a fort at the principal town, 
which is of the ſame name, and of great importance for 
their trade to the Eaſt Indies. It is ſeated in a ſmall 
ifland, near the mouth of a river. E. Long. 35. 40. 
S. Lat. 20. 20. 


SOFFITA, or Sorsir, in architecture, any umber 
ceiling formed of croſs beams of flying cornices, the 
ſquare compartments or pannels of which are enriched 
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It is governed by a king, tributary to the 
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wich ſculpture, painting, or gilding z ſuch are thoſe in 
the palaces*ot Italy, and in the apartments of Luxem- 
bourg at Paris. 

SorriTa, or Soft, is alſo uſed for the underſide or 
face of an architrave ; and more particularly for that of 
the corona or larmier, which the ancients called /acunar, 
the French plafond, and we uſually the drips. It is en- 
riched with compartments of roſes z and in the Doric 
order has 18 drops, diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in each, 
placed to the right of the guttz, at the bottom of the 
triglyphs. 

SO FI, or Sor ui. See Sor nt. 

SOFTENING, in painting, the mixing and diluting 
of colours with the bruſh or pencil. 

SOHO, the name of a ſet of works, or manufactory 
of a variety of hard-wares, belonging to Mr Boulton, ſi- 
ruated on the borders of Staffordſhire, within two miles 
of Birmingham; now ſo juſtly celebrated as to deſerve 
a ſhort hiſtorical detail. ; 

About zo years ago the premiſes conſiſted of « ſmall 
mill and a few obſcure dwellings. Mr. Boulton, in con- 
junction with Mr Fothergill, then his partner, at an ex- 
pence of L. gooo, erected a handſome and extenſive 
edifice, with a view of manufacturing metallic toys. 
Ihe firſt productions conſiſted of buttons, buckles, 
watch- chains, trinkets, and ſuch other articles as were 
peculiar to Birmingham. Novelty, taſte, and variety, 
were, however, always conſpicuous; and plated wares, 
known by the name of Sheſſteld plate, compriſing a 
great variety of uſeful and ornamental articles, became 
another permanent ſubject of manufacture. 

To open channels for the conſumption of theſe com- 
modities, all the northern part of Europe was explored 
by the mercantile partner Mr Fothergill. A wide and 
extenſive correſpondence was thus eſtabl ſhed, the un- 
dertaking became well known, and the manufacturer, 
by becoming his own merchant, eventually enjoyed a 
double profit. 

2 by an ardent attachment to the arts, and 
by the patriotic ambition of forming his favourite Soho 
mto a fruitful ſeminary of artiſts, the proprietor extend- 
ed his views; and men of taſte and talents were now 
ſought for, and liberally patroniſed. A ſucceſsful imi- 
tation of the French er moulis ornaments, conſiſting of 
vaſes, tripods, candelabra, &c. &c. extended the cele- 
brity of the works, Services of plate and other works 
in ſilver, both maſſive and airy, were added, and an 
aſſay office was eſtabliſhed in Birmingham. 

Mr Watt, the ingenious improver of the ſteam en- 
gine, is now in partnerſhip with Mr Boulton; and they 
carry on at Soho a manufactory of ſteam- engines, not 
Jeſs beneficial to the public than lucrative to themſelves. 
This valuable machine, the nature and excellences of 
which are deſcribed in another place (ſee STz au-Engine), 
Mr Boulton propoſed to apply to the operation of coin- 
ing, and ſuitable apparatus was erected at a great ex- 
pence, in the hope of being employed by government 
to make a new copper-coinage for the kingdom. Ar- 
tiſts of merit were engaged, and ſpecimens of exquiſite 
delicacy were exhibited ; but as no national coinage 


has taken place, the works are employed upon high 
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finiſhed medals and private coins. To enumerate all the 
productions of this manufactory would be tedious (a). 

In a national view, Mr Boulton's undertakings are 
highly valuable and important. By collecting around 
him artiſts of various deſcriptions, » rival talents kave 
been called forth, and by ſacceflive competition have 
been multiplied to an extent highly beneficial to the 
public. The manual arts partook of the benefit, and 
became proportionably improved. | 

A barren heath has been covered with plenty and 
population ; and Mr Boulton's works, which in their 
infancy were little known and attended to, now cover 
ſeveral acres, give employment to more than 600 per- 
ſons, and are ſaid to be the firſt of their kind in Europe. 

SOIL, the monld covering the ſurface of the earth, 
in which vegetables grow. I ſerves as a ſupport for 
vegetables, and as a reſervoir for receiving and commu- 
nicativg their nourifhment. 

Soils are commonly double or triple compounds of 
the ſeveral reputed primitive earths, except the barytic 
(ſee EaxrTns). The * likewiſe ſparingly oc- 
curs. The more fertile ſoils afford alſo a ſmall pro- 
portion of coally ſubſtance ariſing from putrefaction, 
and ſome traces of marine aeid and gypſum. The vul- 
gar diviſion into clay, chalk, ſand, and gravel, is well 
underſtood. Loam denotes any ſoil moderately adhe- 
five ; and, according to the ingredient that predomi- 
nates, it receives the epithets of clayey, chalky, ſandy, 
or gravelly, The intimate mixture of clay with the 
oxydes of iron is called 7i#, and is of a hard confiſtence 
and a dark reddiſh colour. Soils are found by analyſis 
to contain their earthy ingredients in very different pro- 
portions. According to M. Giobert, fertile mould ip 
the vicinity of Turin, where the fall of rain amounts 
yearly to 40 inches, affords for each 100 parts, from 
77 to 79 of ſilex, from 8 to 14 of argill, and from 5 
to 12 ofcalx; beſides about one-half of carbonic mat- 
ter, and nearly an equal weight of gas, partly carbonic 
and partly hydrocarbonic. The ſame experimenter re- 
preſents. the compoſition of barren ſoils in ſimilar ſitua- 
tions to be from 42 to 88 per cent. of ſilex, from 20 to 
30 of argill, and from 4 to 20 of calx. The celebrated 
Bergman found rich ſoils in the valleys of Sweden, 
where the annual quantity of rain is 24 inches, to con- 
tain, for each 160 parts, 56 of ſiliceous ſand, 14 of ar- 
gill, and 3o of calx. In the climate of Paris, where the 
average fall of rain is 20 inches, fertile mixtures, ac- 
cording to M. Tillet, vary from 46 to 52 per cent. of 
filex, and from 11 to 17 of argill, with 37 of calx. 
Hence it appears that in dry countries rich earths are of 
a cloſer texture, and contain more of the calcareous in- 

edient, with leſs of the ſiliceous. Mr Arthur Young 

as difcovered, that the value of fertile lands is nearly 
proportioned to the quantities of gas which equal 
weights of their foil afford by diſtillation. See Aczi- 
CULTURE, ne 24. and 118, ; 

SOISSONS, an ancient, large, and conſiderable city 
of France, in the department of Aiſne and late province 
of Soifſonnois. It was the capital of a kingdom of the 
ſame name, under the firſt Mee of the French monarchs. 
It contains about 12,000 inhabitants, and is a biſhop's 
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(4) It was at this place, in che year 1792, that Mr Eginton invented his. expeditious method of copying: 


pictures in oil. 


Me 
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fee. The environs are charming, but, the ſtreets are 
narrow, and the houſes ill: built. The fine cathedral 


has one of the moſt conſiderable chapters in the king- 
dom; and the biſhop, when the archbiſhop of Rheims 


was abſent, had a right to crown the king. The caſtle, 


though ancient, is not that in which the kings of the 

frft race reſided, Soiſſons is ſeated in a very pleaſant 

and fertile valley, on the river Aiſne, 55 miles weſt by 

north of Rheims, and Go north eaſt of Paris. E. Long. 
„24. N. Lat. 49. 2 

6 SOKE, or 802. Bee SOCAGE. 

SOKEMANS, See Soc and Socace. 

SOL, in muſic, the firſt note on the gamut, 27, re, 
mi, fa, fol, la. See Ganur. 

OL, or Sou, a French coin made up of copper mix- 
ed with a little ſilver, and is worth upwards of an Eng- 
Iſh halfpenny, or the 23d part of an Eogliſh ſhilling. 
The ſol when firt ſtruck was equal in value to 12 de- 
niers Tournois, whence it was alſo called dauxain, a name 
it ſtill retains, tho? its ancient value be changed; the ſol 
having been ſince augmented by three deniers, and ſtruck 
with a puncheon of a four-de-lis, to make it current for 
15 deniers. Soon after the old ſols were coined over 
again, and both old and new were indifferently made 
current for 15 deniers. In 170g, the value of the ſame 
ſols was raiſed to 18 deniers. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the fol of 18 deniers was 
again lowered to 15; and by the late king it was re- 
duced to the original value of 12. What it is at pre- 
ſent poſterity may perhaps diſcover. | | 

The Dutch have alſo two kinds of ſols: the one of 
ſilver, called ſoli de gros, and likewiſe /chelling ; the other 
of copper, called alſo the ſluy ver. 

Sor, the Sun, in aſtronomy, aſtrology, &c. See 
As ra ONO, paſ/im. 

Sor, in chemiſtry, is gold; thus called from an opi- 
nion that this metal is in a particular manner under the 
influence of the ſun. | 

Sor, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden colour in 
the arms of ſovereign princes. . 

SOLAUS, or Sorzus, in anatomy, one of the ex- 
tenſor muſcles of the foot, riſing from the upper and 
hinder parts of the tibia and fibula. 

* SOLAN-6co00sx, in ornithology. See Pericaxvs. 

SOLANDRA, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of monadelphia, and to the order of 
polyandria; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under 
the 38th order, Tricoccee. The calyx is ümple; the 
capſule oblong, wreathed, and five celled; the ſeeds are 
many, diſpoſed in cells in a double order. The valves 
after maturity are divaricated, even to the baſe, and 
Winged inwards by the partition. The only ſpecies is 
the Lebata. This genus was firſt named Solandra, in 
honour of Dr Solander, by Murray in the 14th edition 
of the Syſlema V egetabilium. : 

SOLANUM, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
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is a ſlender climbing plant, riſing to fix or more feet in Solanum 
height. The leaves are generally oval, pointed, and of 
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a deep green colour ; the flowers hang in looſe cluſters, 
ot a purple colour, and divided into five pointed ſeg. 
ments. The calyx is purple, perſiſynt, and divided in- 
to five. The five filaments are ſhort, black, and inſerted 
into the tube of the corolla, The an: heræ yellow, erect, 
and united in a point as uſual in this genus. The ſtyle 
is long, and terminates in an obtuſe ſtigma. The berry, 
when ripe, is red, and contains many flat yeIlowiſh ſeeds. 

It grows in hedges well ſupplied with water, and 
flowers about the end of June, On chewing the routs, 
we firlt feel a bitter, then a ſweet, taſte: hence the 

name. The berries are ſaid to be poiſonous, and may 

eaſily be miſtaken by children for cutrants. The iter 

or younger branches are directed for uſe, and may be 
employed either freſh or dried: they ſhould be gather» 
ed in the autumn. This plant is generally given in de- 

coction or infuſion. Razou directs the following : Takes 
dried duleamara twigs halſ a dram, and pour upon it 15 

ounces of ſpring water, which muſt be boiled down to 

8 ounces ; then [train it. "Three or four tea ſpoonſuls to 

be taken every four hours, diluted with milk to prevent 

its exciting a nauſea, Several authors take notice, that 

the dulcamara partakes of the milder powers of the 

nightſhade, joined to a reſolvent and ſaponace us quali- 
ty ; hence it promotes the ſecretions of urine, ſweat, 
the menſes, and lochia. It is recommended in a variety 
of diſorders ; but particularly in rheumatiſms, obſtruct- 
ed menſes, and lochia; alſo in ſome obſtinate cutaneous. 
diſcaſe<, 

2 The Nigrum, common in many phkices in Britain 
about dunghills and waſte places. It riſes to about two. 
feet in height. The ſtalk herbaceous, the leaves alter- 
nate, regularly oval, indented, and clothed with ſoft 
hairs. The flowers are white; the berries black and. 
ſbining. It appears to poſſeſs the deleterious qualities 
of the other nightſhades in a very high degree, and even 
the ſmell of tbe plant is ſaid to cauſe ſleep. The ber- 
ries are equally poiſonous with the leaves; cauſing car- 
dialgia, and delirium, and violent diſtortions of the limbs 
in children. Mr Getaker in 1757 recommended its in- 
ternal uſe in old ſores, in ſcrofulous and cancerous ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptions, and in dropſies. He ſays, that one 
grain infuſed in an ounce of water ſometimes produced a 
conſiderable effect; that in the doſe of two or three 
grains it ſeldom failed to evacuate the firſt paſſages, to in- 
creaſe very ſenſibly the diſcharges by the ſkin and kid- 
neys, and ſometimes to occaſion headach, drowſineſs, gid- 
dineſs, and dimneſs of ſight. Mr Broomfield declares,, 
that in caſes in which he tried this ſolanum, they were- 
much aggravated by it; and that in one caſe in the 
doſe of one grain it proved mortal to one of his pa- 
tients; therefore he contends its uſe is prejudicial. This. 
opinion ſeems tacitly to be confirmed, as it is now ne- 
ver given internally. In ancient times it was employ - 


order, belongiog to the pentandria claſs of plants; and ed externally as a diſcutient and anodyne in ſome cuta 
in the natural method ranking under the 28th order, neous affections, tumefactions of the glands, ulcers, ard 
Luridæ. The calyx is inferior; the corolla is rotate, diſorders of the eyes. The folanum nigrum +» rubrum, a 
and generally monophyllous; the fruit a berry, bilocu- native of the Weſt Indies, is called guma by the ne- 
lar, and contaiuing many ſmall and flat feeds. Of this groes. It is ſo far from having any deleterious qua- 
-enus there are 66 ſp<cies, molt of them natives of the ſy, that. it is daily ſerved up at table as greens or ſpin». 
Laſt and Welt Indies. Ahe moſt remarkable of which nage. It has an agreeable bitter taſte. 
are the following, 3. Lycoperſicum, the love-apple, or tomato, cultivated. 


k. The Dulcamara, a native of Pritai and of Africa in gardens in the warmer parts of Europe and ia all tro. 


Solanum 


Solder. 
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pical countries. The ſtalk is herbaceous, the leaves 
pinnated, oval, pointed, and deeply divided. The flowers 
are on ſimple racem? : they are ſmall and yellow. The 
berry is of the ſize of a plum; they are ſmooth, 
ſhining, ſoft ; and are either of a yellow or reddiſh co- 
lonr, The tomato Is in daily uſe ; being either boiled 
in ſoups or broths, or ſerved up boiled as garniſhes to 
fleſh · meats. | wk 

4. DIelongena, the egg-plant, or vegetable egg. This 

is alſo cultivated in gardens, particularly in Jamaica. It 
ſeldom riſes above a foot in height. The (talk is her- 
baceous and ſmooth ; the leaves oval and downy ; the 
flowers are large and blue; the fruit is as big, and very 
like, the egg of a gooſe. It is often uſed boiled as a 
vegetable along with animal food or butter, and ſuppo- 
ſed to be aphrodiſiac and to cure ſterility, 
F. Longum. This plant is alſo herbaceous, but grows 
much ranker than the foregoing. The flowers are blue ; 
and the frait is fix or & mches long, and propor- 
tionally thick. It is boiled and eaten at table as the 
egg-plant. 

6. Tulereſum, the common potato. See Porto. 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the Sun. 

Sorax-Sputs. See AsTRONOMY-Index. 

SOLDAN. See SULTAN. 

SOLDANELLA, in botany : A genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of pentandria, 545 order of mono- 
gynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the 
21k order, Preciæ. The corolla is campanulated ; the 
border being very finely cut into a great many ſeg- 
ments. The capſule is unilocular, and its apex poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER, Sopptr, or Seder, a metallic or mineral 
compoſition uſed in ſoldering or joining together other 
metals. 

Solders are made of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, biſmuth, 
and lead ; uſually obſerving, that in the compoſition 
there be ſome of the metal that is to be ſoldered mixed 
with ſome higher and finer metals. Goldſmiths uſually 


make four kinds of ſolder, viz. ſolder of eight, where 


to ſeven parts of ſilver there is one of braſs or copper; 
ſolder of fix, where only a ſixth part is copper; folder 
of four, and ſolder of three. It is the mixture of cop- 
per in the ſolder that makes raiſed plate come always 
cheaper than flat, 

As mixtures of gold with a little copper are found 
to melt with leſs heat than pure gold itſelf, theſe mix- 
tares ſerve as folders for gold : two pieces of fine gold 
are ſoldered by gold that has a ſmall admixcure of cop- 
per ; and gold alloyed with copper is ſoldered by ſach 
as is alloyed with more copper: the workmen add a 
little ſilver as well as copper, and vary the proportions 
of the two to one another, ſo as to make the colour of 
the ſolder correſpond as nearly as may be to that of the 
piece. A mixture of gold and copper is alſo a ſolder 
for fine copper as well as for fine gold. Gold being 
particularly diſpoſed to unite with iron, proves an ex- 
cellent ſolder for the finer kinds of iron and ſteel inſtru- 
ments. | 8 

The ſolder uſed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
of lead to one of block. tin. Its goodneſs is tried by 
melting it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown piece on 
a table; for, if good, there will ariſe little bright ſhining 
ſtars therein. The ſolder for copper is made like that 
of the plumbers ; only with copper and tin; and for 
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very nice works, inſtead of tin, they. ſometimes- nſe a Solderisg. 
quantity of filver,- Solder for tin is made of two-thirdg 


of tin and one of lead, or of equal parts of each; but 
where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ pipes, 
where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernible, it is made of 
one part of . biſmuth and three parts of pewter. The 
pewterers uſe a kind of ſolder made with two parts of 
tin and one of biſmuth z this compoſition melts with the 
leaſt heat of any of the ſolders. | 
Silver ſolder is that which is made of two parts of 
ſilver and one of braſs, and uſed in ſoldering thoſe me- 
tals. Spelter ſolder is made of one part of braſs and 
two of ſpelter or zinc, and is uſed by the braziers and 
copperſmiths for ſoldering braſs, copper, and iron. This 
ſolder is improved by adding to each ounce of it one 
penny weight of filver ; but as it does not melt without 
a conſiderable degree of heat, it cannot be uſed when 
it is inconvenient to heat the work red-hot ; in which 
caſe copper and braſs are ſoldered with ſilver. | 
Though ſpelter ſolder be much cheaper than ſilver- 
ſolder, yet workmen in many caſes prefer the latter, 
And Mr Boyle informs us, that he has found it to run 
with ſo moderate a heat, as not much to endanger the 
melting of the delicate parts of the work to be ſoldered ; 
and if well made, this ſilver ſolder will lie even upon the 
ordinary kind itſelf; and ſo fill up thoſe little cavities 
that may chance to be left in the firſt operation, which 
is not eaſily done without a ſolder more eaſily fuſible 
than the firſt made uſe of. As to non, it is ſufficient 
that it be heated to a white heat, and the two extremities, 
in this ſtate, be hammered together; by which means 
they become incorporated one with the other. 
SOLDERING, the joining and faſtening together of 
two pieces of the ſame metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fuſion and application of ſome metallic compoſi- 
tion on the extremities of the metals to be joined, | 
To folder upon filver, braſs, or iron: Take filver, 
five pennyweights; braſs, four pennyweights ; melt 
them together tor ſoft ſolder, which runs ſoonelt. Take 
ſilver, five e ant copper, three pennyweights'; 
melt them together for hard folder. Beat the folder 
thin, and lay it on the place to be ſoldered, which mult 
be firſt fitted and bound together with wire as occaſion 
requires; then take borax in powder, and temper it 


like pap, and lay it upon the ſolder, letting it dry; 


then cover it with live coals, and blow, and it will. 
run immediately; take it preſeptly out of the fire, and 
it is done. It is to be obſerved, that if any thing is to 
be ſoldered in two places, which cannot well be done at 
one time, you mult firſt ſolder with the harder ſolder, 
and then with the ſoft ; for if it be firſt done with the 
ſoft, it will unſolder again before the other is faſtened, 
Let it be obſerved, that if you would not have your 
ſolder run about the piece. that is to be ſoldered, you 
mult rub ſach places over with chalk—la the ſoldering 
either of gold, ſilver, copper, or either of the metals 
above mentioned, there is generally uſed borax in pow- 
der, and ſometimes roſin. As to iron, it is ſufficient 
that it be heated red-hot, and the two extremities thus 
hammered together, by which means they will become 
incorporated with each other. For the finer kinds of 
iron and ſteel inſtruments, however, gold proves an ex- 
cellent ſolder. This metal will difeive twice or thrice 
its weight of iron in a degree oMeat very far leſs than 
that in which iron itſelf melts ; hence if a ſmall plate + 
7 4 go 
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1er gold is wrapped round the parts to be joined, and af- 


terwards melted by a blow-pipe, it rg unites the 
pieces together without any injury to t 
however delicate. 

SOLDIER, a military man liſted to ſerve a prince 
or ſtate in conſideration of a certain daily pay. 

Sornier-Crab, See CAN. 

Freſb Water Sot bie. See STRATIOTES. 

SOLE, in che manege, a ſort of horn under a horſe's 
foot, which is much more tender than the other horn that 
encompaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its hardneſs is pro- 
perly called the horn or _ 

Sox, in ichthyology. PLEURONECTES. 
SOLEA. See SanDaL and Suox. 
\ SOLECISM, in grammar, a falſe manner of ſpeak- 


f declenſion, conjugation, or ſyntax.— The word is 
Greek, 50X01x:04u@., derived from the Soli, a people of 
Attica, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia, loſt the pu- 
rity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous 
to the Athenians for the improprieties into which they 
fell, 

SOLEMN, ſomething performed with much pomp, 
ceremony, and expence. Thus we ſay, ſolemn feaſts, 
ſolemn funerals, ſolemn games, &c.—In law, ſolemn fig- 
nifies ſomething authentic, or what is clothed in all its 
formalities. 

SOLEN, AAzox-sUuEATH, or Aniſe-handle Shell; a 
genus belonging to the claſs of wvermes, and order of 
te/tacea. The animal is an aſcidia. The ſhell is bivalve, 
oblong, and opening at both ſides : the hinge has a tooth 
ſhaped like an awl, bent back, often double, not inſert- 
ed into the oppoſite ſhell ; the rim at. the ſides ſome- 
what worn away, and has a horny cartilaginous hinge. 
There are 23 ſpecies. Three of them, viz. the ſiliqua, 
vagina, and enſis, are found on the Britiſh coalts, and 
lurk in the ſand near the low-water mark in a perpen- 
dicular direction. When in want of food they elevate 
one end a little above the ſurface, and protrude their 
bodies far out of the ſhell. On the approach of dan- 

er they dart deep into the ſand, ſometimes two feet at 
al. Their place is known by a ſmall dimple on the 
fur face. Sometimes they are dug out with a ſhovel; at 
other times they are taken by ſtriking a barbed. dart 
ſuddenly into them. When the ſea is down, theſe fiſh 
uſually run deep into the ſand ; and to bring them up, 
the common cuſtom is to throw a little ſalt into the 
holes, on which the fiſt: raiſes itſelf; and in a few mi- 
nates appears at the mouth of its hole. When half the 
ſhell is diſcovered, the fiſherman has nothing more to 
do than to take hold of it with his fingers and draw it 
out: but he muſt be cautious not to loſe the occaſion, 
for the creature does not continue a moment in that 
fate; and if by any means the fiſherman has touched 
it, and let it flip away, it is gone for ever; for it will 
not be decoyed again out of its hole by ſalt ; ſo that. 
there is then no way of getting it but by digging un- 
der it, and throwing it up with the ſand. The fiſh has 
two pipes, each compoſed of four or five rings or por- 
tions of a hollow cylinder, of unequal lengths, jomed 
one to another; and the places where they join are 
marked by a number of fine ſtreaks or rays. Now the 


of their holes, is, that it gives them violent pain, and 
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as the creature is nouriſhed by means of ſalt · water; but Solcere, 


it is very evident, that if a little ſalt be ſtrewed upon Selfang. 


e inſtrument 0 


corrode the joinings of the rings, and «fren make one 


then retires back again. 


in and throwing out the water, 


ing, contrary to the rules of grammar, either in reſpe& 


een. corrodes theſe pipes, This is ſomewhat ſtrange, ſel, la, /, only four are uſed among us in finging, 
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theſe pipes in a fiſh taken out of its habitation, it will 


or more joints drop off: the creature, to avoid this miſ- 
chief, ariſes out of its hole, and throws off the ſalt, and 
The uſe of theſe pipes to the 
animal is the ſame with that of many other pipes of a 
like kind in other ſhell-fiſh; they all ſerve to take in 
water : they are only a continuation of the outer 
membrane of the fiſh, and ſerve indifferently for taking 
one receiving, and the. 
other diſcharging it, and either anſwering equally well 

to their purpoſe. See Animal Mariov. 

This fiſh was uſed as food by the ancients; and 
Athenæus, from Sophron, ſpeaks of it as a great de- 
licacy, and particularly grateful to widows. It is often 
uſed as ſood at preſent, and is brought up to table ſiied 
in eggs. 

SOLEURE, a canton of Swiſſerland, which holds 
the 11th rank in the Helvetic confederacy, into which 
it was admitted in the year 1481. It ſtretches partly 
through the plain, and partly along the chains of the 
Jura, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 35 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 35 in breadth 
from eaſt to welt, The foi] for the molt part is exceed- 
ingly fertile in corn; and the diſtricts within the Jura 
abound in excellent paſtures. The trade both of the 
town and canton is of little value, althcugh they are 
very commodiouſly ſituated ſor an extenſive commerce. 
It is divided into 11 bailiwicks, the inhabitants of which 
are all Roman Catholies except thoſe of the bailiwick of 
Buckegberg, who profeſs the reformed religion. The 
ſovereign power reſides in the great council, which, 
compriſing the ſenate or little council of 36, conſiſts of 
102 members, choſen by the ſenate in equal proportions 
from the 11 tribes or companies into which the ancient 
burghers are diltributed ; and, owing to the diſtinction, 
between the ancient and the new burghers (the former 
conſiſting of only 85 families) the government is a con-. 
plete ariſtocracy. 

SOLEURE,, an ancient and extremely neat town of 
Swiſſer land, capital of the canton of the ſame game. Ic 
contains abcut 4000 inhabitants, and is pleaſan:ly ſeat- 
ed on the Aar, which here expands into a noble river. 
Among the moſt remarkable objects of curioſity in this 
town is the new church of St Urs, which was begur 
in 1762 and finiſhed in 1772. It is a noble edifice of 
a whitiſh grey lone, drawn from the neighbouring quar- 
nes, which admits a poliſh, and is a ſpecies of rude mar- 
ble. The lower part of the building is of the Corin-. 
thian, the upper of the Compoſite order. The ſagade,. 
which conſiſts of a portico, ſurmounted by an elegant. 
tower, preſents itſelf finely at the extremity of the prin-. 
cipal ſtreet. It coſt at leaſt L. 80,000, a cunſid-rable 
ſum for ſuch a ſmall republic, whoſe revenue ſcarcely, 
exceeds L. 12,000 a year. Soleure is ſurrounded by; 
regular ſtone fortifications, and is 20 miles north north 
eaſt of Bern, 29 ſouth ſouth-weſt of Baſle, and 45 weſe 
of Zurich. E. Eong. 7. 20. N. Lat. 47. 15. 

SOLFAING, in muſic, the naming or prongunecing 
the ſeveraFnotes of a ſong by the ſyllables ur, re, mi, fas. 


reaſon why the ſalt makes theſe creatures come up out , &c. in learning to (ing it. 

Of the-ſeven notes in the French ſcale ut, re, mi, ſa. 
as 
Fi 


SOL 


not only be pronounced with more eaſe, but chiefly 
that by them the tones and ſemitones of the natural 
ſcale may be better marked out and diſtinguiſhed, This 
deſign is obtained by the four ſyllables fa, fol, la, mi. 
Thus from fa to ſel is a tone, alſo from ſol to la, and 
from la to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſs 
tone ; but from /a to fa, Wh from mi to ſa, is only a 
ſemitone. If then theſe be applied in this order, fa, ſol, 
Jagfa, fol, la, mi, fa, &c. they expreſs the natural ſeries 
from C ; and if that be repeated to a ſecond or third 
octave, we ſee by them how to expreſs all the different 
orders of tones and ſemitones in the diatonic ſcale ; and 
ſtill above i will Rand fa, „, la, and below it the fame 
inverted /a, ſol, fa, and one mi is always diſtant from 
another an octave; which cannot be ſaid of any of the 
reſt, becauſe after mi aſcending come always fa, fol, la, 
v. hich are repeated invertedly deſcending. 

To conceive the uſe of this, it is to be remembered, 
that the firſt thing in lea ning to ſing, is to make one 
raiſe a ſcale of notes by tones and ſemitones to an oc- 
tave, and deſcend again by the ſame ; and then to rife 
aud fall by greater intervals at a leap, as thirds and 
fourths, &c. and to do all this by beginning at notes of 
different pitch. Then thoſe notes are repreſented by 
lines and ſpaces, to which theſe ſyllables are apphed, 
and the learners caught to name each line and ſpace 
thereby, which makes what we call fo/ſaing ; the uſe 
whereof is, that while they are learning to tune the de- 
greẽs and intervals of ſound expreſſed 1 notes on a line 
or ſpace, or learning a ſong to which no words are ap- 
plied, they may not only do it the better by means of 
articulate ſounds, but chiefly that by knowing the 
degrees and intervals expreſſed by thoſe ſyllables, they 
may more readily know the places of the ſemitones, and 
the true diſtance of the notes. See the article Sing- 
ING. 

 SOLFATERRA, a mountain of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and Terra di Lavoro. This mountain 


appears evidently to have been a volcano in ancient 


times; and the ſoil is yet ſo hot, that the workmen em- 
ployed there in making alum need nothing elſe beſides 
the heat of the ground for evaporating their Jiquids. 
Of this mountain we have the following account by Sir 
William Hamilton. Near Aſtruni ne moun- 
tain, formerly a volcano likewiſe) riſes the Solfaterra, 
which not only retains its cone and crater, but much 
of its former heat. In the plain within the crater, 
ſmoke iſſues from many parts, as alſo from its ſides : 
Here, by means of ſtones and tiles heaped over the cre- 


vices, through which the ſmoke pafles, they collect in 


an aukward manner what they call ſale armoniaco ; 
and from the ſand of the plain they extract ſulphur and 
alum. This ſpot, well attended to, might certainly 


Produce a good revenue, whereas I doubt if they have 
hitherto ever cleared L. 200 a- year by it. The hollow 


1 


— — 
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Selfaing, wii, ſa, fol, la : their office is principally, in ſinging, 
— — that by applying them to every note of che ſcale, it may 
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ſound produced by throwing a heavy ſtone en the plain Solfaterr, 


of the crater oi the Solfaterra, ſeems to indicate that it 
is ſupported by a ſort of arched natural vault ; and one 
is induced to think that there is a pool of water beneath 
this vault (which boils by the heat of a ſubterra- 
neous fire ſtill deeper), by the very moiſt ſteam that 
iſſues from the cracks in the plain of the Solfaterra, 
which, like that of boiling water, runs off a ſword or 
knife, preſented to it, in great drops. On the outſide, 
and at the foot of the cone of the Solfaterra, towards 
the lake of Agnano, water ruſhes out of the rocks ſo 
bot as to raiſe the quickſilver in Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter to the degree of boiling water (a) ; a fact of 
which I was myſelf an eye-witneſs. This place, well 
worthy the obſervation of the curious, has been taken 
little notice of; it is called the Piſciarelli. The com- 
mon people of Naples have great faith in the efficacy of 
this water; and make much uſe of it in all cutaneous diſ. 
orders, as well as for another diſorder that prevails here. 
It ſeems to be impregnated chiefly with ſulphur and 
alum. When you approach your ear to the rocks of 
the Piſciarelli, from whence this water oozes, you hear. 
a horrid boiling noiſe, which ſeems to proceed from 
the huge cauldron that may be ſuppoſed to be under 
the plain of the Solſaterra. On the other fide of the 
Solfaterra,. next the ſea, .there is a rock which has com- 
municated with the ſea, till part of it was cut away to 
make the road to Puzzole ; this was undoubtedly a con- 
ſiderable lava, that ran from the Solfaterra when it was 
an active volcano. ' Under this rock of lava, which is 
more than 70 feet high, there is a ſtratum of pumice 
ard aſhes. This ancient lava is about a quarter of a 
mile broad; you meet with it abruptly before you come 
in ſight of Puzzole, and it finiſhes as abruptly within 
about too paces of the town. The ancient name of 
the Solfaterra was Forum Yulcani ; a ſtrong proof of its 
origin from ſubterraneous fire. 'The degree of heat 
that the Solfaterra has preſerved for ſo many ages, 
ſeems to have calcined the ſtones upon its cone and in 
its crater, as they are very white and crumble eafily in 
the hotteſt parts. See CHenisTayY, n 656. 

SOLICITOR, a perſon employed to take care of 
and manage ſuits depending in the courts of law or 
equity. Solicitors are within the ſtatute to be ſworn, 
and admitted by the judges, before they are allowed to 
practice in our courts, in like manner as attorneys. 

There is alſo a | 
attorney-general, who is ſtyled the king's ſolicitor- ge- 
neral ; who holds his office by patent during the king's 
pleaſure, has the care and concern of managing the 
king's affairs, and has fees for pleading, beſides other 
fees ariſing by patents, &c. He attends on the privy- 
council; and the attorney-general and he were anciently 
reckoned among the officers of the exchequer ; they 
have their audience, and come within the bar in all 
other courts.” 


- SOLID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe parts 


are ſo 


firmly 


— — 
„ — 
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(a) 1 I have remarked, that after a great fall of rain, the degree of heat in this water is much leſs ; 
which will account for what Padre Torre ſays (in his book, intitled /7ifloire et Phenomenes du Veſuve), that 


when he tried it in company with Monſieur de la 
meter, Was 68®, 


Condamine, the degree of heat, upon Reaumw's thermo» 


eat officer of the law, next to the Britiſt 
Solicitor- 
General 


. 
WHY wo 
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firmly ec rd ther, as not eaſily to give way or 
ſlip from elch other ; in which ſenſe lid ſtands of poſed 
to fluid. 

e define a ſolid to be the third ſpecies 
of magnitude, ot that which has three dimenſions, viz. 
length,” breadth, and thickneſs or depth. 

- Solids are commonly divided into regular and irregu- 
lar. The regular ſolids are thoſe terminated by regular 
and equal planes, and are only five in number, viz, the 
tetrahedron, which conſiſts of four equal triangles ; the 
cube or hexahedron, of fix equal ſquares; the octahe- 
dron, of eight equal triangles ; the dodecabedron, of 
twelve ; and the icofihedron, of twenty equal triangles. 

The irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, comprehend- 
ing all ſuch as do not come under the definition of re- 
gular ſolids; as the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelo- 
gram, priſm, parallelopiped, &c. 

SOLIDS, in anatomy, arethe bones, ligaments, mem- 
branes; muſcles, nerves, and veſſels, &c. 

The ſolid parts of the body, though equally compo- 
ſed of veſſels, are different with regard to their conſiſt- 
ence ; ſome being hard and others ſoſt. The hard, as 
the bones and cartilages, give. firmneſs and attitude to 
the body, and ſuſtain the other parts: the ſoft | arts, 
either alone or together with the hard, ſerve to execute 
the animal functions. Sec Anaronr. 

SOLIDAGO, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of Hyngengfa, and to the order of 
polygamia ſuperflua ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging 
under the 49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle is na- 
ked ; the pappus ſimple ; the radii are commonly five; 
the ſcales of the calyx are imbricated and curved inward. 
There are 14 ſpecies; ſempervirens, canadenſis, altiſſi- 
ma, lateriflora, bicolor, lanceolata, cœſia, mexicana, flex- 
icaulis, latifolia, virgaurea, minuta, rigida, noveboracen- 
fis. Among theſe there is only one ſpecies, which is a 
native of Britain the virgaurea, or golden rod, which 
grows trequently in rough mountaiuous paſtures and 
woods. The ſtems are branched, and vary from fix 
inches to five feet high, but their common height is 
about a yard. The leaves are a little hard and rough 
to the touch; the lower ones oval-lanceolate, generally 
à little ſerrated and ſupported on footſtalks, thoſe on 
the ſtalks are elliptical ; the flowers are yellow, and 
grow in ſpikes from the alz of the leaves ; the ſcales of 
the calyx are lanceolate, of unequal length, and of a 

e 2 
{oa ve to eight in number ; the hermaphrodite flowers 
in the diſc from ten to twelve. There is a variety of 
this ſpecies called cambrica to be found on rocks from 
fix inches to a foot high. 

- SOLIDITY, that property of matter, or body, b 
which it excludes all other bodies from the place which 
itſelf poſſeſſes ; and as it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that two bodies could poſſeſs one and the fame place at 
the ſame time, it follows, that the ſofteſt bodies are 
equally ſolid with the hardeſt. See MeTaraysics, n“ 
44+ 173+ &c. 

Among geometricians, the ſolidity of a body denotes 
the quantity or ſpace contained in it, and is called alſo 
its ſolid contents. 

The ſolidity of a cube, priſm, cylinder, or parallelo- 

iped, is had by multiplying its baſis into its height. 

e ſolidity of a pyramid or cone is had by mul. 
Vo. XVII. | 
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colour; the female florets in the rays are 
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tiplying either the whole baſe into a third part of Solitoquy, 
the height, or the whole height into a third part of the Soliman. 
baſe — 


SOLILOQUY, a reaſoning or diſcourſe which a 
man Folds with himſelf; or, more properly, according 
to Papias, it is a diſcourſe by way of anſwer to a que - 
tion that a man propoſes to himſel*, 

Soliloquies are become very common on the mo- 
dern ftage ; yet nothing can be more jnartificial, or 
more unnatural, than an actor's making long ſpeeches 
to himſelf, to convey his intentions to the audience. 
Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſſary to be made, the 
poet ſhould rather take care to give the dramatic per- 
ſons ſuch confidants as may neceſſarily ſhare their in- 
moſt thoughts; by which means they will be more na- 
turally conveyed to the audience; yet even this is a 
ſhift which an accurate poet would not have occaſion 
for. The following lines of the duke of Buckingham 
concerning the uſe aud abuſe of ſoliloquies deſerve at- 
tention 2 

Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their couſidant: 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend, only to tell it us. 

SOLIMAN II. emperor of the Turks, ſurnamed 
the Magnificent, was the only ſon of Selim I. whom he 
ſucceeded in 1520. He was educated in a manner ve- 
ry different from the Ottoman princes in general ; for he 
was inftructed in the maxims of politics and the ſecrets 
of government. He began his reign by reſtoring thoſe 
perſons their poſſeſſions whom his father had unjuſtly 
plundered. He re-eſtablithed the authority of the tri- 
bunals, which was almoſt annihilated, and beſtowed the 
government of provinces upon non2 but perſons of 
wealth and probity : «© I would have my viceroys (he 
uſed to ſay) reſemble thoſe rivers that fertilize the 
fields through which they paſs, not thoſe torrents which 
ſweep every thing before them.” 

After concluding a truce with Iſmael Sophy of Per- 
ſia, and ſubduing Gozeli Bey, who had raiſed a rebel- 
lion in Syria, he turned his arms againſt Europe. Bel- 
ym was taken in 1521, and Rhodes fell into his 

ands the year following, after an obſtinate and enthu- 
fiaſtic defence. In 1526 he defeated and flew the king 
of Hungary in the famous battle of Mohatz. Three 
years aer he conquered Buda, and immediately laid 
ſiege to Vienna itſelf. But after continuing 20 days 
before that city, and aſſaulting it 20 times, he was obli- 
ged to retreat with the loſs of 80,000 men. Some time 
after he was defeated by the Perſians, and diſappointed 
of his hopes of taking Malta. He ſucceeded, however, 
in diſpoſſeſſing the Genoeſe of Chio, an iſland which 
had belonged to that republic for more than 200 


years. 


te died at the age of 76, while he was beſieging Si- 
geth, a town in Hungary, on the 3oth Auguſt 1566. 
He was a prince of the ſtricteſt probity, a lover ot juſ- 
tice, and vigorous in the execution of it; but he tar- 
niſhed all his glory by the cruelty of his diſpoſition. 
After the battle of Mohatz he ordered 1500 priſoners, 
moſt of them gentlemen, to be ranged in a circle, and 
beheaded in preſence of his whole army. 
| Soliman 
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Soliman thought nothing impoſlible which he com- 
manded : A general having received orders to throw a 


—— bridge over the Drave, wrote him, that it was impoſ- 


ſible. The ſultan ſent him a long band of linen with 
theſe words. written on it: * The emperor Soliman, 
thy maſter, orders thee to build a bridge over the Drave 
in ſpite of the difficulties thou mayeſt meet With. He 
informs thee at the ſame time, that if the bridge be not 
finiſhed upon his arrival, he will hang thee with the 
very linen which informs thee of his will.“ 

SOLIPUGA, or Sotirvca, in natural hiſtory, the 
name given by the Romans to a ſmall venomous inſect 
of the ſpider-kind, called by the Greeks beliocentros's 
both words ſignify an animal which ſtings molt in 
the country, and ſeaſons where the ſun is molt hot, 
Solinus makes this creature peculiar to Sardinia ; but 
this is contrary to all the accounts given us by the an- 
cients. It is common in Africa and ſome parts of Eu- 
rope. Almoſi all the hot countries produce this veno- 
mous little creature. It lies under the ſand to ſeise 
other inſects as they go by; and if it meet with any 
uncovered part of a man, produces a wound which 
proves very painful: it is ſaid that the bite is abſolutely 
mortal, but probably this is not true. Solinus writes 
the word ſolifuga, and ſo do many others, erroneoully 
deriving the name from the notion that this animal flies 
from the ſun's rays, and buries itſelf in the ſand. 


SOLIS {Antonio de}, an ingenious Spaniſh writer, 


of an ancient and illuſtrious family, horn at Placenza 
in Old Caſtile, in 1610. He was intended for the 
law ; but his inclination toward poetry prevailed, and 
he cultivated it with great ſucceſs, Philip IV. of Spain 
made him one of his ſecretaries; and after his death 
the queen-regent appointed him hiſtoriographer of the 
Indies, a place of great profit and honour : his Hiſtory 
of the Conqueſt of Mexico ſhows that ſhe could nor 
have named a fitter perſon, He is better known by this 
hiſtory at leaſt abroad, than by his poetry and dramatic 
writings, though in theſe he was allo diſtinguiſhed. He 
turned prieſt at 57 years of age, and died in 1686. 
- SOLITARY, that which is remote from the com- 
pany or commerce of others of the ſame ſpecies. 

SOLITARIES, a domination of nuns of St Peter 
of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, the deſign of which 
was to imitate the ſevere penitent life of that faint. 
Thus they are to keep a continual filence, never to 
open their mouths to a ſtranger ; to employ their time 
wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes, and leave their tempo- 
ral concerns to a number of maids, who have a particu- 
jar ſuperior in a ſeparate part of the monaſtery : they 
always go bare-footed, without ſandals ; gird themſelves 
with a thick cord, and wear no linen. | 

SOLO, in the Italian muſic, is frequently uſed in 


pieces conſiſting of ſeveral parts, to mark thoſe that are 


to perform alone; as fiauto ſolo, violino ſolo. It is alſo 
uſ:d ſor ſonatas compoſed for one violin, one German 
flute, or other inſtrument, and a baſs ;z thus we ſay, 
Gorellis ſoles, Geminiani's ſolos, &c. When two or three 
parts play or ling ſeparately from the grand chorus, 
they are called a di ſoli, a tre foli, ; &e. Solo is ſome- 
times deyoted by S. 


SOLOMON, the fon of David king of Iſrael, re- 


nowned in Scripture for his wiſdom, riches, and magni- 
ticent temple and other buildings. Towards the end 
of his life he ſullied all his former glory by bis apoſtacy 
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from God ; ſor which cauſe vengeance! was denoin- Solomon, 


ced againſt his houſe and nation. le dle8 about $75 


Ke | | | 

_ SOLON, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, was 
born at Salamis, of Athenian parents, who were de- 
ſcended from Codrus. His father leaving little patri- 
mony, he had recourſe to merchandiſe for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, He had, however, a greater thirſt after know- 
ledge and fame than after riches, and made his merean- 
tile voyages ſubſervient to the increaſe of bis intellec- 
tual treaſures. He very early cultivated the art of poe- 
try, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of moral and civil 
wiſdom, When the HA thenians, tired out with a long 


and troubleſome war with the Megarenſians, for the re- 


covery of the iſle of Salamis, prohibited any one, under 
pain of death, to propoſe the renewal of their. claim to 
that iſſand, Solon thinking the prohibition diſhonourable 
to the ſtate, and finding many cf the younger citizens de- 
ſirous to revive the war, feigned himſelf mad, and took 
care to have the report of his inſanity ſpread thro? the 
city. In the mean time he compoſed an elegy adapted 
to the ſtate of public affairs, which he committed to 
memory. Every thing being thus prepared, he ſallied 
forth into the market-place with the kind of cap on his 
head which was commonly worn by ſick perſons, and 
aſcending the herald's ſtand, he delivered. to a nume- 
rous crowd, his lamentation for the deſertion of Sala- 
mis. 'The verſes were heard with general applauſe ; 
and Piliftratus ſeconded, his advice, and urged the 
people to renew the war. The decree was immediately 
repealed ; the claim to Salamis was reſumed; anJ the 
conduct of the war was committed to Solon and Piſiſ- 
tratus, who, by means of a ſtratagem, defeated the Me. 
garenſians, aud recovered Salamis. | 
His popularity was extended through Greece in con- 
fequence of a ſucceſsful alliance which he fermed amon 
the ſtates in defence of the temple at Delphos againſt the 
Cirrhzans. When diflenſions had ariſen at Athens be- 
twecn the rich creditors and their poor debtors, Solon 
was created archon, with the united powers of ſupreme 
legiſlator and magiſtrate. He ſoon reſtored harmony 
between the rich and poor: He cancelled the debts 
which had proved the occaſion of ſo much oppreſſion ; 
and ordained that in future no creditor thould be allo «- 
ed to ſeize the body of the debtor ſor his ſecurity : He 
made a new diſtribution of the people, inſtituted new 
courts of judicatory, and framed a judicious code of 
laws, which afterwards became the baſis of the laws of 
the twelve tables in Rome, Among his criminal laws 
are many wiſe and excellent regulations; but the code 
is neceſſarily defective with reſpect to thoſe principles 
which muſt be derived from the knowledge of the true 
God, and of pure morality, as the certain fouudations of 
national happineſs. Two of them in particular were- 
very exceptionable ; the permiſſion of a voluntary exile 
to perſons that had been guilty of premiditated mur- 
der, and the appointment of a leſs ſevere puniſhment 
for a rape than for ſeduction. Thoſe who wiſh to ſee 


accurately ſtated the comparative excellence of the laws 


of Moſes, of Lycurgus, and Solon, may conſult Prize 

Diſſertations relative to Natural and Revealed Religion 
by Teyler's Theological Society, Vol. IX. | 

The interview which Solon is ſaid to haye bad with 

_ Croeſus 


Soromovw”'s Seal, in botany; a ſpecies of Convalta- j 


Solon. 
————— 
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Solftice Craſus king of Lydia, the ſolid remarks of the ſage long. It was perfeAly ſtraight and uniform, and re- Somers, 

| after ſurveying the monarch's wealth, the recollectĩon of ſembled a worm drawn over a knitting needle, When Somerſer- 
9 thoſe remarks by Crcſus when doomed to die, and the dry it appears like à coral. — 
noble conduct of Cyrus on that occaſion, are known to 


viii. P · 


178. 


command. 


that into cancer the winter ſolſtice. 


Philoſophi. Withdraws itſelf into the ſand. 
cal I ranſ- count of it in his deſcription of Sumatra. He ſays, 
aGions vol. the Malays call it /alan lout, that is, ſea graſs, He ne- 


every ſchoolboy. Solon died in the iſland of Cyprus, 
about: the Both year of his age. Statues - were erected 
to his memory both at Athens and Salamis. His thirſt 
after — continued to the laſt: I grow old 
(faid he) learning many things.” Among the apo- 
thegms and precepts which have been aſcribed to So- 
lon, are the following: Laws are like cobwebs, that 
entangle the weak, but are broken through by the 
ſtrong. He who has learned to obey, will know how to 
In all things let reaſon be your guide. Di- 
ligently contemplate excellent things. In every thing 
that you do, conſider the end. 

SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when the ſun 
is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is at 


his greateſt diſtanre from the equator ; thus called be- 


cauſe he then appears to Rand (till, and not to change 
his diſtance from the equator for ſome time; an appear- 


ance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, and which 


thoſe living under the equator are ſtrangers to. 

The folftices are two in each year; the æſtival or 
ſummer ſolſtice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. The 
ſummer ſolſtice is when the ſun ſeems to deſcribe the 
tropic of cancer, which is on June 22. when he makes 
the longeſt day: the winter ſolſtice is when the ſun en- 
ters the firſt degree, or ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of 
capricorn, which is on December 22. when he makes 
the ſhorteſt day. This is to be underſtood as in our 
northern hemiſphere ; for in the ſouthern, the ſun's en- 
trance into eapricorn makes the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
The two points 
of the ecliptic, wherein the ſun's greateſt aſcent above 
the equator, and his deſcent below it, are terminated, 


are called the Le. points ; and a circle, ſuppoſed to 


paſs through the poles of the world and theſe points, is 
called the fo/ftizzal colure. The ſummer ſolſtitial point is 
in the beginning of the firſt degree of cancer, and is 
called the Hi or ſummer point; and the winter ſol- 
ſtitial point is in the beginning of the firſt degree of ca- 
pricorn, and is called the winter point. Theſe two points 
are diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

SOLUTION, in chemiſtry, denotes an intimate 
union of ſolid with fluid bodies, ſo as to form a tranſ- 
parent liquor. See Dissoruriox, and Index to CE- 
MISTRY-. | 
- SoruTion of Metals. See Mert (Solution of ). 

SOLVENT, that which diſſolves a ſolid body into a 
tranſparent fluid. | 

SOLWAY moss: See Moving Moss. 

SOMBRERO, the name of an uninhabited iſland 
in the Weſt Indies in the form of an hat, whence the 
name is derived. It is alſo the name of one of the Ni- 
cobar iſlands in the Eaſt Indies. : 

Wonderful Plant of So Ro, is a ſtrange kind of 
ſenſitive plant growing in the Eaſt Indies, in ſandy bays 
and in ſhallow water. It appears like a flender ſtraight 
ſtick ; but when you attempt to touch it, immediately 
Mr Miller gives an ac- 


ver could obſerye any tentacula ; but, after many unſuc- 
ceſsfo attempts, drew out a broken piece about a foot 


SOMERS (John), lord high chancellor of England, 
was born at Worceſter in 1652. He was educated at 
Oxford, and afte: wards entered himſelf at the Middle- 
Temple, where he ſtudied the law with great vigour. In 
1688 he was one of the council for the ſeven biſhops at 
their trial, and argued with great learning and eloquence 
againſt the diſpenſing power. In the convention which 
met by the prince of Orange's ſummons, January 22. 
1689, he repreſented Worceſter ; and was one of the 
managers for the Houſe of Commons, at a conference 
with the Houſe of Lords upon the word abdicated. 
Soon after the acceſſion of King William and Queen 
Mary to the throne, he was appointed ſolicitor-general, 
and received the honour of knighthood, In 1692 he 
was made attorney general, and in 1693 advanced to 
the polt of lord keeper of the great ſeal of England. In 
1695 he propoſed an expedient to prevent the practice 
of clipping the coin. In 1697 he was created lord 
Somers, baron of Aveſham, and made lord high chan- 
cellor of England. In the begioning of 1199 he was 
removed from his poſt of lord chancellor, and the year 
after was impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors 
by the Houſe of Commons, of when he was acquitted 
upon trial by the Houſe of Lords. He then retired 
to a ſtudious courſe of life, and was choſen preſident of 
the Royal Society. In 1706 he propoſed a bill for the 
regulation of the law; and the ſame year was one of 
the principal managers for the union between England 
and Scotland, In 1708 he was made lord preſident of 
the council; from which poſt he was removed in 17to, 
upon the change of the miniſtry. In the latter end of 
Queen Anne's reign his lordſhip grew very infirm in 
his bealth ; which is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon that he 
held no other poſt than a ſeat at the council-table, after 
the acceſſion of King George I. He died of an apo- 
plectic fit in 1716. Mr Addiſon has drawn his cha- 
racter very beautifully in the Freeholder. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of England, taking 
its name from Somerton, once the capital, between 50“ 
and 51% 27 north latitude, and between 125 and 2 59 
welt longitude. It is bounded on the welt by Devon- 
ſhire, on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire, on the north by 
Briſtol Channel or the Severn Sea, on the north eaſt by 
a ſmall part of Glouceſterſhire, and on the eaſt by Wilt- 
ſhire. Ir is one of the largeſt counties in England, ex- 
tending in length from eaſt to weſt about 68 miles; in 
breadth, where broadeſt, from ſouth to north, about 
47 ; and 240 in circumference. It is divided into 42 
hundreds, in which are 3 cities, 32 market towns, 1700 
villages, 385 parithes of which 132 are vicarages, contain- 
ing more than 1,000,000 of acres, and about 300, o 
ſouls, It ſends 18 members to Parliament, viz. two for 
the county, two for Briitol, two for Bath, two for Wells, 
two for Taunton, two for Bridgewater, two for Ilcheſ- 
ter, two for Milbourn-port, and two for Minehead. 

The air of this country is very mild and wholeſome, 
eſpecially that of the hilly part. The ſoil in general is 
exceeding rich, ſo that ſingle acres very commonly 
array, Ria or fifty buſhels of wheat, and there have 


been inſtances of ſome producing ſixty of barley. As 
there is very fine paſture both for ſheep and black cat- 
tle, it abound3 in both, buy are as large as thoſe of 
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Lincolnſhire, and their fleſh of a finer grain, In conſe- 
quence of this abundance of black cattle, great quanti- 
ties of cheeſe are made in it, of which chat of Cheddar 
is thought equal to Parmeſan. In the hilly parts are 
found coal, lead, copper, and lapis calaminaris. W 

thrives in it as well as in any county of the kingdom. 
It abounds alſo in peaſe, beans, beer, cyder, fruit, wild- 
fowl, and ſalmon ; and its mineral waters «re celebrat- 
ed all over the world. | 

The riches ef this county, both natural and acqui- 
red, exceed thoſe of any other in the kingdom, Middle- 
ſex and Yorkſhire excepted. The woollen manufac- 
ture in allits branches is carried on to a very great ex- 
tent; and in ſome parts of the county great quantities 
of linen are made. If to theſe the produce of various 
other commodities in which it abounds is added, the 
amount of the whole mult undoubtedly be very great. 
Its foreign trade mult alſo be allowed to be very exten- 
live, when it is conicered that it has a large trade for 
{ea coal, and poſſeſſes, beſides other ports, that of Briſ- 
tol, a town of the greatelt trade ia England, next to 
London. 

Belides ſmall ſtreams, it is well watered and ſupplied 
with fiſh by the river Severn, Avon, Parrel, Froome, 
Ax, Torre, and Tone. Its greateſt hills are Mendip, 
Pouldon, and Quantock, of which the firft abounds in 
coal, lead, &c. The rivers. Severn and Parrel breed ve- 
ry fine ſalmon. -'The chief town is Briſtol. N 

SOMERTON, an ancient town in Somerſetſhire, 
from whence the county derives its name. It is 123 
miles from London; it has five ſtreets, containing 251 
houſes, which are moſtly built of the blue ſtone from 
the quarries in the neighbourhood. It is governed by 
conſtables, and has a hall for petty ſeſſions. The mar- 
ket for corn is conſiderable, and it has ſeveral fairs for 
cattle, The church has what is not very frequent, an 
ofangular tower with ſix bells, N. Lat. 51. 4. W. Long. 
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SOMNAMBULI, perſons who walk in their fleep. 
See SLEEPWALKERS. 

SOMNER (William), an eminent Engliſh antiquary, 
was born at Canterbury in 1606. His firſt treatiſe was 
Tae Antiquities: of Canterbury, which he dedicated to 
Archbiſhop Laud. He then applied himſelf to the ſtu- 
dy of che Saxon language; and having made himſelf 
maſter of it, he perceived that the old gloſſary prefixed 
to Sir Koger 'Twiſdey's edition of the laws of King 
Henry I. printed in 1644, was faulty in many places 
he therefore added to that edition notes and obſerva- 
tions valuable for their learning, with a very uſeful 
gloſſary. His Treatiſe of Gavelkind was finithed a- 
bout 1648, though not publiſhed till 1660, Our 
author was zealouſly attached to King Charles I. and 
in 1648 he publiſhed a poem on his ſufferings and 
death. His ſkill in the Saxon tongue led him to in- 
quire into moſt of the European languages ancient and 
modern. He aſſiſted Dugdale and Dodſworth in com- 
piling the Menaſlicon Anglicanum. His Saxon Dic- 
tionary was printed at Oxford in 1659. He died in 
1669. | 
SON, an appellation given to a male child conſidered 
in the relation he bears to his parents. See PaztxT 
and FI IAL Pety. 


SONATA, in maſic, a piece or compoſition, intends. 


ed to be performed by inſtruments only: in which ſenſe 


it ſtands oppoſed to cantata, or a piece deſigned for the Son! 


voice. Sce Cax Tara. 
The ſonata. then, is properly a grand, ſree, humo- 
rous compoſition, diverſified with a great variety of mo- 
tions and expreſſions, extraordinary and bold ſtrokes, fi- 
gures, &c. And all this purely according to the fancy 
of the compoſer ;z Who, Without confining himſelf to 
any general rules of counterpoint, or to any fixed uum- 
ber or meaſure, gives a looſe to his genius, and runs 
from one mode, meaſure, &. to another, as he thinks 
fit. This ſpecies of compoſition had its riſe about the 
middle of the 19th century; thoſe who have moſt ex- 
celled in it were Baſſani and Corelli. We have ſonatas 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, and even 8. parts, but uſually 
they are performed by a fingle violin, or with two vio- 
lins, and a thorough baſs for the harpſichord; and fre- 
quently a more figure. baſs for the bals viol, &c. 
There are a thouſand different ſpecies. cf ſonatas; 
but the Italians vſually.reduce them to two kinds. Su- 
onate de chisſa, that is, ſonatas proper for church muſic, 
which uſually begin with a grave ſolemn motion, ſuir- 
able to the dignity and ſanity of the place and the 
ſervice, after which they ſtrike into à briſker, gayer, 
and richer manner. Theſe are what they more pecu- 
liarly call ſonatas. Suonale de camera, or ſonatas for the 
chamber, are properly ſerieſes of ſeveral little pieces, for 
dancing, only compoſed to the ſame tune. They uſually 
begin with a prelude or little ſonata, ferving as an in- 
troduction to all the reſt: afterwards come che allemand, 
pavane, courant, and other ſerious dances; then jigs, 
gavots, minuets, chacons, paſſecailles, and other gayer 
airs: the whole compoſed in the ſame tune or mode. 
SONCH US, sow. TuisrLx, in botany : A genus of 
plants belonging to the claſs of Hngengſa, and to the or- 
der of polygamia aqualis ; and in the natural ſyſtem ran- 
ged under the 49th oder, Compoſite. The receptacle 
is naked; the calyx is imbricated, bellying and conical; 
the down of the feed is ſimple, ſeſſile, and very ſoft 
the ſeed is oval and pointed. There are 13 ſpecies; 
the maritimus, paluſtris, fruticoſus, arvenſis, oleraceus, 
tenerrimus, plumieri, alpinus, floridanus, ſibirieus, tata- 
ricus, tuberoſus, and canadenſis. Fou of theſe are na- 
tives of Britain. i. Poluftris, marſh w thiſtle. The 
ſtem is erect, from ſix to ten feet high, branched and 
ha ry towards the top: the leaves are firm, broad, halt 
pinnated, ſerrated, and ſharp pointed; the lower ones 
ſagittate at the baſe: the flowers are of a deep. yellow, 
large, and diſperſed on the tops ot the branches: the 
calyx is rough. It is frequent in marſhes, and flowers 
in July or Auguſt.— 2 Arvenſis, corn ſow-thiſtle. The 
leaves are alternate, runcinate, and heart-ſhaped at the 
baſe ;. the root creeps under grund; the ſtem is three: 
or four feet high, and branched at the top. It grows. 
in, corn-fields, and flowers in Auguſt. —3. Oleraceus, 
common ſaw-thiſtle. The ſtalk is ſucculent, piſtular, 
and a cubit high or more; the leaves are broad, embra- 
cing the ſtem, generally deeply ſinuated, ſmooth or 
prickly at the edges; the flowers are of a pale yellow, 
numerous, in a kind of umbel, and terminal; the calyx 
is ſmooth. It is frequent in waſte places and cultivated- 
round?,—4. Alpinus, blue-flowered: ſow-thiſtle. The 
1 is erect, purpliſh, branched, or ſimple, from three 
to fix ſeet high: the leaves axe large, W | 


* 
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ated; the extreme ſegment large and triangular: the 
flowers art blue, and grow on hairy viſcid pedicles, in 
long fpikes : the calyx is brown. This ſpecies is found 
in- No! thumberland. | 

SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting of 


eaſy and natural verſes, ſet to a tune in order to be ſung. 


See Porr, no 120. | 
- Soxc, in muſic, is applied in general to a fingle piece 
of mufic, whether cuntrived for the voice or an inſtru- 
ment, See Ang. | 

Sox of Birds, is defined by the honourable Daines 
Barrington to be a ſueceſſion of three or more different 
notes, which are continued without interruption, during 
the ſame interval, with a muſical bar of four crotchets 


in an adagio movement, or whillt a pendulum fwings 


four ſeconds. | 

It is affirmed, that the notes of birds are no more in- 
nate than language in man, and that they depend upon 
imitation, as far as their organs will enable them to imi- 
tate the ſounds which they have frequent opportunities 
of hearing: and their adhering ſo ſteadily, even in a 
wild ſtate, to the ſame ſong, is owing to the neſtlings 
attending only to the inſtruction of the parent bird, 
whillt they diſregard the notes of all others that may 
perhaps be ſinging round them. 

Birds in a wild ſtate do not commonly fing above 10 


weeks in the year, whereas birds that have plenty of 


food in a cage ſing the greateſt part of the year: and 
we may add, that the female of no ſpecies of birds ever 
ſings. This is a wiſe proviſion of nature, becauſe her 
ſong would diſeover her neſt. In the ſame manner, we 
may rationally account for her inferiority in plumage. 
The faculty of ſinging is confined' to the cock birds; 
and accordingly Mr Hunter, in diſſecting birds of ſe- 
veral ſpecies, found the muſcles of the larynx to be 
ſtronger in the nightingale tian in any other bird of 
the ſame ſize; and in all thoſe inſtances, where he diſ- 
ſected both cock and hen, the ſame cles were ſtrong· 
er in the cock. To the ſame purpoſe, it is an obſerva- 
tion as ancient as the time of Pliny, that a capon does 
not CrOW, | | 

Some have' aſcribed the ſinging of the cock-bird in 
the ſpring ſolely to the motive of pleaſing his mate during 
incubation; others, who allow that it is partly for this 
end, believe it is partly owing alſo to another cauſe, viz. 
the great abundance of plants and inſects in the fpring, 
which, as well as feeds, are the proper food of ſinging 
birds at that time of the year. | 

Mr Barrington remarks, that there is no inſtance of 
any ſinging. bird which exceeds our blackbird in ſize; 
and this, he ſappoſes, may ariſe from the difficulty of 
its concealing. itſelf, if it called the attention of its ene- 
mies, not only. by its bulk, but by the porportionable 
loudneſs of its notes. "This writer farther obſerves, that 


ſome paſſages of the ſong in a tew kinds of birds corre- 
pond with the intervals of our muſical ſcale, of which 
the cuckoo is a ſtriking and known inſtance ; but 
the greater part of their ſong cannot be reduced to a 
muſical ſcale ; partly, becauſe. the rapidity, is often ſo 
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great, and it is alſo ſv untertain when they may ſtop, 
that we cannot reduce the paſſages to form a muſical 
bar in any time whatſoever ; partly alſo, becauſe the 
pitch of moſt birds is conſiderably higher than the 
molt ſhrill notes of thoſe inſtruments which have the 
greateſt compaſs; and principally, becauſe the inter- 
vals uſed by birds are commonly ſo minute, that 
we cannot judge of them from the more groſs inter- 
vals into which we divide our muſical octave. This 
writer apprehends, that all birds ſing in the ſame key; 
and in order to diſcover this key, he informs us, that 
the ſollowing notes have been obſerved in different birds, 
A, B flat, C, D, F, and G; and therefore E only is 
wanting to complete the ſcale: now theſe intervals, he 
ſays, can only be found in the key of F with a ſharp 
third, or that of G with a flat third; and he ſuppoſes 
it to be the latter, becauſe admitting that the firſt mu- 
ſical-notes were learned from birds, thoſe of the cuckoo, 
which bave been moſt attended to, form a flat third, 
and moſt of our compoſitions are in a flat third, where 
muſic is ſimple, and conſiſts merely of melody. As a 
farther evidence that birds ſing always in the ſame key, 
it has been found by attending to a nightingale, as well 
as a robin which was educated under him, that the 
notes reducible to our intervals of the oftave were al- 
ways preciſely the ſame. 
Moſt-people, who have not attended to the notes of 
birds, ſuppoſe, that every ſpecies ſing exactly the ſame 
notes and paſſages: but this is by nomeanstrue; thoughit 
is admitted that there is a general reſemblance. Thus th: 
London bird - cutchers prefer the ſong of the Kentiſh gold- 
finches, and Eſſex chaffinches; and ſome of the nightin- 
gale-fanciers prefer a Surry bird to thoſe of Middleſex. 

Of all ſinging birds, the ſong of the nightingale has 
been moſt univerſally admired : and its ſuperiority (de- 
duced from a caged bud) conſiſts in the following 
particulars ; its tone is much more mellow than that of 
any other bird, though at the ſame time, by a proper 
exertion of its muſical powers, it can be very brilliant. 
Another point of ſuperiority is its continuance of ſong 
without a pauſe, which is ſometimes no leſs than 20 ſe- 
conds ; and when reſpiration becomes neceſſary, it takes 
it with as much judgment as an opera-{inger. The ſky- 
lark in this particular, as well as in compals and variety, 
is only ſecond to the nightingale. The nightingale alio 
ſings (if the expreſſion may be allowed) with ſuperior 
judgment and taſte. Mr Barrington has obſerved, that 
his nightingale, which was a very capital bird, began 
ſoſtly like the ancient orators ; reſerving its breath to 
ſwell certain notes, which by theſe means had a moſt 
aſtoniſhing effect. This writer adds, that the notes of 
birds, which are annually imported from Afia, Africa, 
and America, both fingly and in concert, are not to be 
compared to thoſe of European birds. | 

The following table, formed by Mr Barrington, a- 
greeably to the idea of M. de Piles in eſtimating the 
merits of painters, is deſigned to exhibit the compara- 
tive merit of the Britith ſinging birds; in which 20 is 
ſuppoſed to be the point of abſolute perteRtion. 
Nightingale 
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Nightingale 19 141919 19 

9 - 4 | 19 4 | 18] 18 
Wond-lark - - | 18 | 1 Þ2Þ x88” 

Tit-lark . . 12 | 12 | 12 | 12] 12 

Linnet - - 1216121618 
Goldfinch - + - 4119 4/1212 
Chaffinch - -£ 1434-80 784/548" 

Greenfinch - - JI 44 e. 
Hedge-ſparrow = 6] of 6] 4] 4 
Aberdavine or fiſł in 2 4044 
Red - poll - - 0 4 91 4 4 

Thruſh + . 41 4] 4} 4] 4 

Blackbird - - 4141 24-2 
Robin - - 6 | 16 } 13 412 | 12 

Wren - - o | 13 j-©:4 4 Þ 4 

Red ſparrow - | 44-04 $45 S 
Black-cap, or Norfolk Al 
mock nightingale | 14 | 12 | 12 | 14 | 14 | 


SONNA, a book of Mahometan traditions, which all 
the orthodox muſſulmen are required to believe. 

SONNERAT IA, in botany; a genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of icoſandria, and to the order ot 
monogynia. The calyx is cut into fix ſegments ; the pe- 
tals are ſix ; the capſule is multilocular and ſucculent ; 
and the cells contain many ſeeds. 'The only ſpecies is 
the acida. 

SONNET, in poetry, a compoſition contained in 14 
verſes, viz. two ſtanzas or meaſures of four verſes each, 
and two of three, the eight firſt verſes being all in three 
rhimes. 

SONNITES, among the Mahometans, an appella- 
tion given to the orthodox muſſulmen or true behevers ; 
in oppoſition to the ſeveral heretical ſects, particularly 
the Shiites or followers of Ali. 

SOO]JU, or Soy. See DoLicxos. | 

SOONTABURDAR; in the Eaſt Indies; an at- 
tendant, who carries a ſilver bludgeon in his hand 
about two or three feet long, and runs before the pa- 
lanquin. He is inferior to the Chubdar ; the propriety 
of an Indian newaury requiring two Soontaburdars for 
every Chubdar in the train. The Chubdar proclaims the 
approach of viſitors, &c. He generally carries a large 
ſilver ſtaff about five feet long in his hands: and 
among the Nabobs he proclaims their praiſes aloud as 
he runs before their palanquins. | | 

SOOT, a volatile matter ariſing from wood and other 
fuel along with the ſmoke ; or rather, it is the ſmoke 
itſelf condenſed and gathered to the ſides of the chim- 
ney. Tho? once volatile, however, ſoot cannot be again 
reſolved into vapour; but, if diſtilled by a ſtrong fire, 
yields a volatile alkali and empyreumatic oil, a conſider 
able quantity of fixed matter remaining at. the bottom 
of the diſtilling veſſel. It burnt in an open fire, it 
flames with a thick ſmoke, whence other ſoot is pro- 
duced. It is uſed as a material for making ſal am- 
moniac, and as a manure. See CHa&MISTRY, n“ 796; 
and AGRICULTURE, n“ 20. 

$oor-Black. See Cotoux-Maling. 

SOPHI, or Sort, a title given to the emperor of 
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þhoi or ſages anciently called agi. Voſſius gives a dif- 


faquirs. 
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Perſia j importing as much as wiſe, ſage, or philc{6- 
her N E Soy 


The title is by ſome faid to have taken its tiſs from 
a young ſhepherd named Sephi, who attained to the 
crown of Perfia in 1370; others derive it from the /o- 


ferent account of the word: ſophi in Arabic, he ob- 
ſerves, ſignifies evool-; and he adds, that it was applied 
by the Turks out of deriſion to the kings of Perſia 
ever ſince Iſhmael's time; becauſe, according to their 
ſcheme of religion, he is to wear no other covering on 
his bead but an ordinary red woollen ſtuff; whence the 
Perſians are alſo called bezelbaſchs, q. d. red. hadi. But 
Bochart aſſures us, that ſophi in the original Perſian 
language, ſignifies one that is pure in his religion, and 
who prefers the ſervice of God in all things: and de- 
rives it from an order of religious called by the fame 
name. The ſophis value themſelves on their illuſtrious 
extraction. They are deſcended in a right line from 
Houſſein, ſecond fon of Ali, Mahomet's couſin, and Fa- 
tima, Mahomet's daughter. #5 
Sorars, or Sofees, a kind of order of religious among 
the Mahometans in Perſia, anſwering to what are other- 
wiſe called derviſes, and among the Arabs and Indians 
Some will have them called ſophis from a kind 
of coarſe camblet which they wear called uf from the 
city Sout in Syria, where it is pripcipally manufactured. 
The more eminent of thoſe fophis are complimented. 
with the title /chich, that is, reverend, much as in Ro- 
miſh countries the religious are called reverend fathers. 
Schiek ſophi, who laid the foundation of the gran- 
deur of the royal houſe of Perſia, was the founder, or 
rather the reſtorer of this order: Iſhmael, who conquer- 
ed Perſia, was himſelf a ſophi, and greatly valued him- 
ſelf on his being ſo. He choſe-all the guards of his 
perſon trom among the religious of this order; and would 
have all the great lords of his court ſophis. The king 
of Perſia is ſtill grandmaſter of the order; and the lords 
continue to enter iuto it, though it be now fallen under 
ſome contempt. 1. 
SOPHISM, in logic a ſpecious argument having 
the appearance of truth, but leading to falſehood. So- 
phiſms are reduced by Ariſtotle into eight claſſes, an ar- 
rangement ſo juſt and comprehenſive, that it is equally 
proper in preſent as in former times. 1. Ignoratio elenchi 
in which the ſophiſt ſeems to determine the queſtion, 
while he only does it in appearance. Thus the queſtion, 
„Whether exceſs of wine be hurtful ?”” ſeems to be de- 
termined by proving, that wine revives the ſpirits and 
gives a man courage: but the principal point is here kept 
out of fight ; for ſtill it may be hurtful to health, to for- 
tune, and reputation. 2. Petitio principii, a begging of 
the queſtion, or taking for granted that which remains 
to be proved, as if any one ſhould undertake to prove 
that the ſoul is extended through all the parts of the 
body, becauſe it reſides in every member. This is af- 
firming the ſame thing in different words. 3. Reaſon- 
ing in a circle; as when the Roman Catholics prove the 
Scriptures. to be the word of God by the authority of 
the church, and the authority of the church from the 
Scriptures. 4. Non cauſa pro cauſa, or the aſſigning of 
a falſe cauſe to any effect. Thus the ſuppoſed prin · 
ciple, that nature abhors a vacuum, was applied to ex- 
plain the riſing of water in a pump before Galileo 
diſcovered that it was owing to the preſſure of the 


atmo- 


* 
gophiſtica· 
tion. 
Wor ont 
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atmoſphere.” In this way the vulgar aſcribe accidents 
to divine” Vengeance, and the herefies and infidelity 
of modern times are ſaid to be owing to learning. 
5. Fallatia actidentis, in which the ſophiſt repreſents 
what is "merely accidental as effential to the nature of 
the fubjet. This is nearly allied to the former, and is 
committed by the Mahometans and Roman Catholics. 
The Mahometans forbid wine, becauſe it is ſometimes 
the occafion of drunkenneſs and quarrels ; and the Ro- 
man Catholics ' prohibit the reading of the Bible, be- 
cauſe it has ſometimes promoted hereſies. 6. By dedu- 
— an univerſal aſſertion from what is true only in par- 
ticular circumſtances; and the reverſe; thus ſome men 
argue, * tranſcribers have committed many errors in 
copying the Scriptures, therefore they are not to be 
depended on.” 7. By aſſerting any thing in a compound 
ſenſe which is only true in a divided ſenſe ; ſo when the 
Scriptures aſſure us, chat the worſt of ſinners may be 
ſaved, it does not mean that they ſhall be ſaved while 
they remain ſinners, but that if they repent they may be 
faved. 8. By an abuſe of the 'ambiguity of words. 
Thus Mr Hume reaſons in his Eſſay on Miracles: 
« Experience is our only guide in reaſoning concerning 
matters of fat; now we know from experience, that 
the laws of nature are fixed and invariable. On the 
other hand, teſtimony is variable and often falſe ; there- 
fore ſince our evidence for the reality of miracles reſts 
ſolely on teſtimony which is variable, and our evidence 
for the uniformity of the laws of nature is invariable, 
miracles are not to be believed.” The ſophiſtry of this 
reaſoning depends on the ambiguity of the word expe- 
rience, which in the firſt propoſition ſignifies the ma- 
xims which we form from our own obſervation and re- 
flection; in the ſecond it is confounded wi h teſtimo- 
ny ; for itis by the teſtimony of others, as well as our 
own obſervation, that we learn whether the laws of na- 
ture are variable or invariable. The Efay on Miracles 
may be recommended to thoſe who wiſh to ſee more 
examples of ſophiſtry ; as we believe moſt of the eight 
ſpecies of ſoph {ns which we have mentioned are well 
illuſtrated by examples in that eſſay. 
SOPHIST, an appellation aſſumed in the early pe- 
riods of Grecian hiſtory by thoſe who devoted their 


time to the ſtudy of ſcience. © This appellation appear- 


ing too arrogant to Pythagoras, he declined it, and 
wilhed to be called a philoſopher ; declaring that, though 
he cold not conſider himſelf as a wife man, he was indeed 
a lover of wiſdom. True wiſdom and modeſty are ge- 
nerally united. The example of Pythagoras was tol- 
lowed by every man of eminence ;z while the name So- 


pbiſ was retained only by thoſewho with a pomp of words 


made a magnificent diſplay of wiſdom upon a very flight 
foundation of knowledge. 'Fhoſe men taught an arti- 
ficial ſtructure of language, and a falſe method of rea- 
ſcning, by which, in argument, the worſe might be made 
to appear the better reaſon (ſee Soruism). In Athens 
they were long held in high repute, and ſupported, not 
only by contributions from their pupils, but by a regu- 
tar ſalary from the ſtate. "They were among the bit- 
tereſt enemies of the illuſtrious Socrates, becauſe he em- 
braced every opportunity of expoſing to contempt and 
ridicule their vain pretenſions to ſuperior knowledge, 
and the pernicious influence of their doctrines upon the 
taſte and morals ot tYe Athenian youth. N | 
SOPHISTICATION, the mixing of any thing 
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with what is not 


enuine; a 


vintners, diſtillers, and others, who are accuſed of ſo- 
phiſticating their wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. by mixing 
with them cheaper and coarſer materials ; and in many 
caſes the cheat is carried on ſo artfully as to deceive the 
beſt judges. 

SOPHOCLES, the celebrated Greek tragic poet, 
the ſon of Sophilus an Athenian, was born at Co- 
lonn, and educated with great attention. Superior vi- 
gour and addreſs in the exerciſes of the paleſtra, and 
kill in muſic, were the great accompliſhments of young 
men in the ſtates of Greece. In theſe, Sophocles ex- 
celled ; nor was he leſs diltinguiſhed by the beauty of 
his perſon. He was allo inſtructed in the nobleſt of all 


ſciences, civil policy and religion: ſrom the firlt of 


theſe he derived an unſhaken love of his country, which 
he ſerved in ſome embaſſies, and in high military com- 
mand with Pericles ; from the latter he was impreſſed 
with a pious reverence for the gods, manifeſted by the 
inviolable integrity of his life. But his ſtudies were 
early devoted to tie tragic muſe ; the ſpirit of Eſchy- 
lus lent a fire to his genius, and excited that noble emu- 
lation which led him to contend with, and ſometimes to 
bear away the prize from, his great maſter. He wrote 
43 tragedies, of which 7 only have eſcaped the ravages 
ot time: and having teſtified his love of his country by 
refuſing to leave it, though invited by many kings ; 
and having enjoyed the uninterrupted eſteem and affec- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, which neither the gallant ac- 
tions and ſublime genius of Eſchylus, nor the tender 
ſpirit and philoſophic virtue of Euripides, could ſecure 
to them, he died in the gift year of his age, about 406 
years before Chriſt. The burial-place of his anceſtors 
was at Decelia, which the Lacedemonians had at that 
time ſeized and fortified ; but Lyſander, the Spartan 
chief, permitted the Athenians to inter their deceaſed 


poet; and they paid him all the honours due to his love 


of his country, integrity of life, and high poetic excel- 
lence. © Eſchylus had at once ſeized the higheſt poſt of 
honour in the field of poetry, the true ſublime ; to that 
eminence his claim could not be diſputed. Sophocles 
had a noble elevation of mind, but tempered with fo 
fine a taſte, and ſo chaſtened a judgment, that he never 
paſſed the bounds of propriety. Under his conduct 
the tragic muſe appeared with the chaſte dignity of ſome 
noble matron at a religious ſolemnity; harmony is ia 
her voice, and grace in all her motions. From him the 
theatre received ſome additional embelliſhments ; and 
the drama the introduction of a third ſpeaker, which 
made it more active and more intereſting: but his diſtin- 
guiſhed excellence is in the judicious diſpoſition of the 
able, and ſo nice a connection and dependance of the 
parts on each other, that they all agree to make the 
event not only probable, but even neceſſary. This is pe- 
culiarly admirable in his“ CEdipus King of Thebes;“ 
and in this important poiat he is far ſuperior to eve; y 
other dramatic writer. 

The ingratitude of the children of Sophocles is well 
known. They wiſhed to become immediate maſters of 
their father's poſſeſſions; and therefore tired of his 
long life, they accuſed him before the Areopagus of 
inſanity. The only defence the poet made was to read 
his tragedy of Edipus at Colonog which he had lately 
finiſhed ; and then he aſked his judges, whether the au- 

thor 


] ractice too common in Sophocles, 
the making up of medicines for ſale; as alſo — Eat 
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Sophora thor of ſuch a performance could be tared with inſa- 
' ni:y? The father upon this was acquitted, and he chil- 
Sorbus. dren returned home covered with ſhame and confu- 
ſon. The ſeven tragedies of Sophocles which. ſtill re- 
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and ends of the branches, ſueceeded by eluſters of fine Sorbus 
red berries, ripe in autumn and winter. There is à va- Sorcery 
riety with yellow ſtriped leaves. This ſpecies grows wild 


maio, together with the Greek Schatia which accom - 
pany them, have been tranſlated into Latin by Johnſon, 
and into Englith by Dr Franklin and Mr Potter. 
SOPHORA, ia botany : A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the claſs of decandria, and to the order of mono- 
gynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem. arranged under the 
32d order, Papilionacee. The calyx is quinquedentate 
and gibbous above: the corolla is papilionaceous z the 
wings being of the ſame length with the vexillum: the 
ſeed is contained in a legumen, There are 16 ſpecies z 
the tetraptera, microphylla, flaveſcens, alopecuroides, to- 
mentoſa, occidentalis, capenſis, aurea, japonica, geniſtoi- 
des, aultralis, tinctoria, alba, lupinoides, biflora, and 
hirſuta. | 
SOPORIFIC, or Soroairssovs, a medicine that 
produces ſleep. Such are opium, laudagum, the ſeed 
of poppies, &c. The word is formed from the Latin 


ſopor, © lleep.” The Greeks in place of it uſe the word 
f f 


if. ; 
2 ORBONNE, or SorBON, the houſe. or college of 
the faulty of theology eſtabliſhed ia the univerſity of 
Paris. It was founded in 1252 by St Louis, or rather 
by Robert de Sorbon his confeſſor and almoner, firſt ca- 
non of Cambray, and afterwards of the church of Paris; 
who gave his own name to it, which he himſelt took 
from the village of Sorbon or Serbon, near Sens, where 
he was born. The foundation was laid in 1250; queen 
Blagche, in the abſence of her huſband, furniſhed him 
with a houſe which had formerly been the palace of 


Julian the spoſtate, of which ſome remains are ſtill e 


ſeen. Afterwards the king gave him all the houſes he 
had in the ſame place, in exchange for ſome others. 
The college has been ſince magnificently rebuilt by the 
cardinal de Richelieu. The deſign of its inſtitution was 
for the uſe of poor ſtudents in divinity. There are lodg- 


ings in it for 36 doctors, who are ſaid to be of the 


ſcciety of the Sorbonne ; thoſe admitted into it without 
being doors, are ſaid to be of the hoſpitality of the. Sor- 
bonne. Six regent doctors formerly held lectures every 
day for an hour and a halt each; three in the morning, 


' and three in the afternoon. 


SorBONNE, is alſo uſed in general for the whole fa- 
culty of theology at Paris; as the aſſemblies of the 
whole body are held in the houſe of the Sorbonne ; 
and the bachelors of the other houſes of the facul- 
ty, as the houſe of Navarre, &c. come hither to hold 
their ſorbonnique, or act for being admitted doctor in 
divinity. 


SORBUS, $Exrvice-TREE, in batany ; a genus of 


plants belonging to the claſs of icaſandria, and to the 
order of trigynia. The calyx is quinquefid; the petals 
are five; the berry is below the flower, ſoft and con- 
taining three ſeeds. There are three ſpecies ; the au- 
cuparia, domeſtica, and hebrida. 

1. The aucuparia, mountain-aſh, quicken-tree, quick- 
beam, or roan-tree, riſes with a ftraight upright item 
and regular branching head, twenty or thirty feet high 
or more, covered with a ſmooth greyiſh brown bo ? 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long, narrow, ſer- 
rated folioles, and an odd one, ſmooth on both ſides ; 
and large umbellate cluſters of white flowers at the ſides 
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in many parts of Great Britain in mountainous places, 
woods, and hedge-rows, often growing tothe ſize of tim, 
ber and is admitted into moſt ornamental plantations, for 
the beauty of its 2 foliage, flowers, and fruit; the 
latter, in particular, being produced in numerous red 
large bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine appear - 
ance in autumn and winter, till devoured by the bird 
eſpecially the blackbird and thruſh, which are ſa all 

by this fruit as to flock from all parts and feed on 
it. voraciouſly.—In the ifland of jura the juice of 
the berries is employed as an acid for punch. It is pro- 
bable that this tree was in high eſteem with the Druids; 
ſor ĩt is more abundant than any other tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe Druidical circles of ſtones, ſo. com - 
mon in North Britain, It is fill believed by ſome per- 
ſons, that a branch of this tree can defend them from 
enchantment or witchcraft. Even the cattle are ſuppo- 
ſed to be preſerved by it from danger. The dairy-maid 
drivey them to the ſummer paſtures. with a rod of the 
toan · tree, and drives them home again with the ſame. 
In Strachſpey, we are told, a hoop is made of the wood 
of this tree on the 1ſt of May, and all the ſheep and 
lambs are made to paſs through it. 


2. The domeſtica, or cultivated ſervice · tree, with ea 
able fruit, grows with an upright ſtem, branching 30 
or 40 feet high or more, having a browniſh bark, and 
the young ſhoots in ſummer coyered with a mealy down; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broadiſh deep 
ſerrated lobes and an odd one, downy underneath, an 
large umbellate clulters of white flowers at the ſides and 
ends of the branches, ſucceeded by bunches of large, 
fleſhy, edible red fruit, of various ſhapes and ſizes, 
This tree is a native of the ſouthern warm, parts 
Europe, where its fruit is uſed at table as a deſert, an 
it is cultivated in the north in many gardens, both as a 
fruit. tree and as an ornament to diverſify hardy planta- 
tons. 

3. The hebrida, or mongrel ſervice-tree of Gothland, 
grown twenty or thirty feet high ; it has half-pinnated 

aves, very downy underneath z and cluſters of white 
flowers, ſucceeded by bunches of round reddiſh berries 
m autumn. * 

SORCERY, or Macic: the power which ſome 
perſons were formerly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs of command- 
ing the devil and the infernal ſpirits by {kill ja charms 
and invocations, and of ſoothing them by fumigations. 
Sorcery is therefore to be diſtinguiſhed from witchcraft ; 
an art which was ſuppoſed to be practiſed, not by com- 
manding evil ſpirits, but by compact with the devil, 
As an inſtance of the power of bad imells over demons 
or evil ſpirits, we may mention the flight of-the evil 
ſpirit mentioned in Tobit into the remote parts of E- 
gypt, produced, it is ſaid, by the ſmell of the burnt 
liver of a fiſh. Lilly informs us, that one Evans, ha- 
ving raiſed a ſpirit at the rods of Lord Bothwell and 
Sir Keaelm Digby, and forgetting a fumigation, the 
ſpirit, vexed at the diſappointment, pulled him with- 
out the circle, and carried him from his houſe in the 
Minories into a field near Batterſea Cauſeway. 

King James, in his Demonelogia, has given a very 
full account of the art of ſorcery. Two principal 
things (ſays he) cannot well in that errand be * } 
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this purpoſe, Theſe _ being all ready and prepared, 
circles are made; triangular, quadrangular, round, dou- 
ble, or fingle, according to the forme of the apparition 
they crave. © When the conjured ſpirit appeares, which 
will not be while after many circumſtances, long prayers, 
and much muttering and murmurings of the conjurors, 
like a papiſt prieſt diſpatching a hunting maſſe—how 
ſoone, I ſay, he appeares, if they have miſſed one jote of 
all their rites ; or if any of their feete once ſlyd over 
the cirele, through terror of his fearfull apparition, he 
paies himſelf at that time, in his one hand, of that due 
debt which they ought him, and otherwiſe would have 
delaied longer to have paid him: I mean, be carries 
them with him, body and ſoule.” How the conjurors 
made triangular or quadrangular circles, his majeſty has 
not informed us, nor does he ſeem to imagine there was 
any difficulty in the matter. We are therefore led to 
ſuppoſe, that he learned his mathematics from the ſame 
ſylem as Dr Sacheverell, who, in one of his ſpeeches 
or ſermons, made uſe of the following ſimile: They 
concur like parallel lines, meeting in one common cen- 
tre.“ | OS. Mey 
Another mode of conſulting ſpirits was by the beryl, 
by means of a ſpeculator or ſeer; who, to have a com- 
plete ſight, ought to be a pure virgin, a youth who had 
not known woman, or at leaſt a perſon of irreproach- 
able life and purity of manners. The method of ſuch 
conſultation is this: The conjuror having repeated the 
neceſſary charms and adjurations, with the litany or in- 
vocation peculiar to the ſpirits or angels he wiſhes to 
call (for every one has his particular form), the ſeer 
looks into a cryſtal, or beryl, wherein he will ſee the 
anſwer, -repreſented either by types or figures; and 
ſometimes, though very rarely, will hear the angels or 
ſpirits ſpeak articulately. Their pronunciation is, as 
Lilly ſays, like the Iriſh, mach in the throat. Lilly 
deſcribes one of theſe beryls or cryſtals. It was, he 
ſays, as large as an orange, ſet in filver, with a croſs at 
the top, and round about engraved the names of the 
angels Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel. A delineation of 
another is engraved in the frontiſpiece to Aubery's 
Miſcellanies. 

Theſe ſocerers or magicians do not always employ 
their art to do miſchief; but, on the contrary, frequent- 
ly exert it to cure diſeaſes inflicted by witches; to diſ- 
cover thieves z recover ſtolen goods; to foretel future 
events, and the ſtate ofabſent friends. On this account 
they are frequently called white witches. See Macic, 
WiTCHKCRAFT, &c. 

Our forefathers were ſtrong believers when oy 
enacted, by ſtatute. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 8. all witchcratt 
and ſorcery to be felony without benefit of clergy ; and 
again, by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. c. 12. that all perſons invo- 
king any evil ſpirit, or conſulting, covenanting with, 
entertaining, employing, feeding, or rewarding any evil 
ſpirit ; or taking up dead bodies from their graves to 
be uſed in any witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or inchant- 
ment; or killing or otherwiſe hurting any perſon by 
ſuch infernal arts; ſhould be guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy, and ſuffer death. And it any perſon 
ſhoald attempt. by ſ&cery to diſcover hidden treaſure, 

Vor. XVII. | 
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$acerys holy water (whereby the devill mockes the papiſts), and 
—— . '2 living thing unto him. — 

© * Kkewiſe'certaine daies and houres that they obſerve in 
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or to reſtore ſtolen goods, or to provoke unlawful love, 
or to hurt any man or beaſt, though the ſame were not 
effected, he or ſhe ſhould ſuffer impriſonment and pil- 
lory, for the firſt offence, and death for the ſecond. 
Theſe acts continued in force till lately, to the terror 
of all ancient females in the kingdom; and many poor 
wretehes were ſacrificed thereby to the prejudice of their 
neighbours and their own illuſions, not a few havin 
by fome means or other conſeſſed the fact at the val. 
lows. But all executions for this dubious crime are now 
at an end; the legiſlature having at length followed 
the wiſe example of Louis XIV. in France, who 
thought proper by an edict to reſtrain the tribunals of 
juſtice from receiving informations of witchcraft. And 
accordingly it is enacted, by ſtatute 9 Geo. II. 
c. 5. that no proſecution ſhall for the future be carried 
on againſt any perſon for conjuration, witcheratt ſor- 
cery, or inchantment: But the miſdemeanor of perſons 
pretending 10 uſe witchcraft, tell fortunes, or ditcover 
ſtolen goods, by ſkill in the occult ſciences, is {till de- 
ſervedly puniſhed with a year's impriſonment, and 
ſtanding four times in the pillory. 

- SOREX, the Syxew, in natural hiſtory ; a genus 
of animals belonging to the claſs of mammalia, and or- 
der of fere. It has two long fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, which are divided into two points; in the lower 
jaw are two or four fore-teeth, the two middle ones, in 
the latter- caſe, being ſhorter than the others: On each 
ſide in both jaws are two or more tuſks : Thie grinders 
are knobbed. The animals of this genus have in general 
thick clumſy bodies, and five toes on each of their feet; 
the head reſembles that of the mole, being thick at the 
fore-head, much elongated, and _— in a conical 
ſnout, and having very ſmalleyes ; in other circumſtan- 
ces of general figure they reſemble the murine tribe ot 
quadrupeds. 'They burrow in the ground, ſome ſpe- 
cies living moſtly about the ſides of waters; and moſt 
of them feeding on worms and inſets. There are 16 
ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The araneus, or field ſhrew-mouſe, with ſhort 
rounded ears ; eyes ſmall, and almott hid in the fur ; 
noſe long and ſlender, upper part the longeſt ; head and 
upper part of the body of a browniſh red; belly of 2 
dirty white ; length from noſe to tail, two inches and a 
half ; tail one and a half. Inhabits Europe : lives in old 
walls and heaps of ſtones, or holes in the earth ; is fre- 
quently near hay-ricks, dung-hills, and necefſary-houſes ; 
lives on corn, inſects, and any filth; is often obſerved 
rooting in ordure like a hog ; from its food, or the 
places it frequents, has a diſagreeable ſmell; cats will 
kill, but not eat it : it brings four or five young at a 
time. The ancients believed it was injurious to cattle ; 
an error now detected. There ſeems to be an annual 
mortality of theſe animals in Augult, numbers being 
then found dead in the paths. 

2. The fodiens, or water-ſhrew, has a long ſlender 
noſe ; very minute ears; very ſmall eyes, hid in the 
fur ; colour of the head and upper part of the body 
black; throat, breaſt, and belly, of a light aſh colour; 
beneath the tail, a triangular duſky ſpot ; much Jarger, 
than the laſt; length, from noſe to tail, three inches 
three quarters; tail, two inches. Inhabits Europe: 
long ſince known in England, but loſt till May 1768, 
when it was diſcovered in the fens near Reveſley Ab- 
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Serizss bey, Lincolnſhire z burrows in the banks near the wa- 


0 
Forrel. 


ter ; is called by the fenmen the blind-mou/e. 

3. The minztus, or minute ſhrew, has a head near as 
big as the body: very flender noſe ; broad ſhort naked 
ears; Whiſkers reaching to the eyes z eyes. ſmall, and 


capable of being drawn in; hair very fine and ſhining ; 


grey above, white beneath ; no tail ; the leaſt of quad- 
rupeds, according to Linnzus. Inhabits Siberia; lives 
in a neſt made ef lichens, in ſome moilt place beneath 
the rocts of trees; feeds on ſeeds, digs, runs ſwiftly, 
and has the voice of a bat. 

4. The tucan, or Mexican ſhrew, has a ſharp noſe ; 
ſmall round ears; without fight ; two long fore - teeth 
above and below; thick, fat, and fleſhy. body; ſhort 
legs, ſo that the belly almoſt touches the ground z Jong 
crooked claws ; tawny hair; fhort tail; length, from 
noſe to tail, nine inches. Inhabits Mexico ; burrows, 
and makes ſuch a number of cavities, that travellers can 
ſcarce tread with ſafety ; if it gets out of its hole, does 
not know how to return, but begins to dig another ; 
grows very fat, and is eatable z leeds on roots, kidney- 


| beans, and other ſeeds. M. de Buffon thinks it a mole ; 


but it ſeems more properly to belong to the genus of 
ſorex. | 

SORITES, in logic, a ſpecies of reaſoning in which 
a great number of propoſitions are ſo linked together, 
that the predicate of the one becomes continually the 
ſubject of the next following, till at laſt a concluſion is 
formed by bringiag together the ſubject of the firſt pro- 


poſition, and the predicate of the laſt. Such was that 


merry argument of Themiſtocles, to prove that his little 
ſon under ten years old governed the whole world. 
Thus: My fon governs his mother ; his mother me; I the 
Athenians ; the Athenians the Gre:hs ; Greece command; 
Lurope ; Europe the whole world : therefore my fon com- 
mands the whole world. See Logic, n“ g6. 97. 

SOKNING, in Scots law. See Law, Ne clxxxvi, 


o. | 
g SORREL, in botany, a ſpecies of the xUmex, which 


* grows in paſtures and meadows, and is,well known. The 


natives of Lapland boil large quantities of the leaves in 
water, and mix the juice when cold with the milk of 
their 1ein-deers which they eſteem an agreeable and 
wholeſome food, The Dutch are ſaid to cultivate this 
plant for its uſefulneſs in the dyeing of woollen cloths 
black; and we know that by means of the common 
broad-leaved ſorrel an excellent black colour is, in 
many places of Scotland, given to woollen ſtuffs with- 
out the aid of copperas. As this mode of dyeing 
does not in the ſmalleſt degree injure the texture of 
the cloth, which continues to the laſt ſoft and ſilky, 
without that hardneſs to the touch which it acquires 
when dyed black by means of copperas, our readers 
will probably thank us tor the following receipt, with 
which we have been favoured by a learned phy lician : 
Let the {tuff to be dyed be well waſhed with ſoap and 


water, and afterwards completely dried. Then of the 


common broad-leaved forrel boil as much as {hall make 


an acid decoction of ſufficient quantity to let the ſtuff 


to be dyed lie in it open and eaſy to be ſtirred. The 
greater quantity. of ſorrel that is uſed, the better will 
the colour be; and therefore if the pot or cauldron will 
not hold enough at once, when part has been ſufficient- 


ly boiled, it mult be taken out and wrung, and a freſh 
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S OR 
quantity be boiled in the ſame juice or decoction. When 


Sorrel 
the liquor is made ſufficiently acid, ſtrain it from the 
gh a ſieve; put the cloth or yarn upon it, and Sortileg:. 


ſorrel chrou 
let it boil for two hours, ſtirring it frequently. If Rock- 
ings be among the ſtuff to be dyed, it will be expe- 
dient, aſter they have been an hour in the boiling li- 
quor, to turn them inſide out, and at the end of the 
ſecond hour let the whole be poured into a tub or any 
other veſſel. The pot or cauldron muſt then be waſh- 
ed, and water put into it, with half a pound of log- 
wood chips for every pound of dry yarn or cloth. e 
logwood and water ſhould boil flowly for four hours; 
and then the cloth or yarn being wrung from the ſour 
liquor, and put into the logwocd decoction, the whole 
mult be ſuffered to boil ſlowly for four hours, ſtock- 
ings, if there be any, being turned inſide out at the 
end of two hours. Of this laſt decoction there muſt as 
of the former be enough to let the cloth lie open and 
eaſy to be ſtirred while boiling. At the end of the four 
hours the cloth muſt be taken out, and among the boil- 
ing liquor, firtt removed from the fire, mult be poured a 
Scotch pint or Engliſh gallon of ſtale urine for every 
pound-of dry Fas. or other ſtuff to be dyed. When 
this compound liquor has been ſtirred and become cold, 
the cloth mult be put into it and ſuffered to remain well 
covered for 12 hours, and then dried in the ſuhade; after 
which, to diveſt it of ſmell or any other impurity, it may 
be wathed in cold water, and dried for uſe, © 
Mood. Sof, in botany, See Oxaiis. W 
Sozxzz Colour, in the manege, is a reddiſh colour, 
generally thought to be a ſign of a good horſe. 
SORRENTO, a ſea-port town of the kingdom of 
Naples, with an archbiſhop's ſee. + It is ſeated in a 
peninſula, on the bay of Naples, at the foot of a moun- 
tain of the ſame name, 17 miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples. 
It is the birth-place of Torquato Taſſo. E. Long. 14. 
24. N. Lat. 40. 36. | 
SORTILEGE ( Sortilegium), a ſpecies of divination 
performed by means ot /ortes or lots. 7 
The fortes Prengſlinæ, famous in antiquity, conſiſted 
in putting a number of letters, or even whole words, 
into an urn; and then, aſter ſhaking them together, 
they were thrown on the ground; and whatever ſen- 
tences could be made out from them, conſtituted the 
anſwer of the oracle, To this method of divination 
ſucceeded that which has been called the fortes Home- 
rianæ and ſortes Virgiliane, a mode of inquiring into fu- 
turity, which undoubtedly took its riſe from a general 
cuſtom of the oracular prieſts of delivering their anſwers 
in verſe; it ſubfiſted a long time among the Greeks and 
Romans; and being from them adopted by the Chriſ- 
tians, it was not till after a long ſucceſſion of centuries 
that it became exploded.” Among the Romans it con- 
ſiſted in opening ſome celebrated poet at random, and 
among the Chriſtians the Scriptures, and drawing, from 
the firſt paſſage which preſented itſelf to the eye, a 
prognoſtic of what would befal one's ſelf or others, 
or direction for conduct when under any exigency. 
There is good evidence that this was none of the vulgar 
errors ; the greateſt perſons, philoſophers of the beſt 
repute, admitted this ſuperſtition. Socrates, when in. 
priſon, hearing this line of Homer, 


Within three days I Phthia's ſhore ſhall ſee, 
775 immediately 


* 
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immediate ſaid, within three days I ſhall be out of the 
world ; ering it from the double meaning of the 
word Phihia, which in Greek is both the name of a 
country and ſignifies corruption or death. This pre- 
diction, addreſſed to Æſchinus, was not eaſily forgotten, 
as it was verified. | 

When this ſuperſtition paſſed from Paganiſm into 
Chriſtianity, the Chriſtians had two methods of conſult- 
ing the divine will from the Scriptures ; the one, ca- 
ſually, to open the divine writings, and take their di- 
rection, as above-mentioned ; the other, to go to church 
with a purpoſe of receiving, as a declaration of the will 
of heaven, the words of the Scripture, which were fang- 
ing at the inſtant of one's entrance. 

This unwarrantable practice of inquiring into futuri- 
ty prevailed very generally in England till the begin- 
ning of the preſent century ; and ſometimes the books 
of Scripture, and ſometimes the poems, of Virgil, were 
conſulted for oracular reſponſes. - One Er re Br in- 
ſtance is that of King Charles I. who being at Oxford 
during the civil wars, went one day to ſee the public 
library, where he was ſhowed, among other books, a 
Virgil nobly printed and exquiſitely bound. The lord 
Falkland, to divert the king, would have his majeſty 
make a trial of his fortune by the Sortes Virgilianæ. 
Whereupon the king opening the book, the period 
which happened to come up was this: 


Alt bello audacis populi vexatus, et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulſus Juli, 

Auxilium imploret ; videatque indigna ſuorum 
Funera ; nec, cum ſe ſub leges pacis inique 

T radideret, regno aul optata luce fruatur ; 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 


Vet let a race, untamed and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoſe ; 
Oppreſſed with numbers. in the unequal field, 
His men diſcouraged, and himſelf expelled, 
Let men for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects, and his ſon's embrace: 
Firſt let him ſee his friends in battle ſlain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 
And when at length the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, 
-On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command, 
But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile band, F 
And lie unburied on the barren ſand. 


Lord Falkland obſerving that the king was concern- 
ed at this accident, would likewiſe try his own fortune 
in the ſame manner, hoping he might fall upon ſome 
paſſage that would have no relation to his caſe, and 
thereby divert the King's thoughts from any impreſſion 
which the other might have upon him ; but the place 
he tumbled upon was as much ſuited to his deſtiny as 
the other had been to the king's ; being the lamenta- 
tion of Evander for the untimely death of his fon Pal- 
las“; for this lords's eldeſt ſon, a young man of an 
amiable character, had been {lain in the firſt battle of 
Newbury. | | 

We have ourſelves known ſeveral whoſe devotion has 
not always been regulated by judgment purſue this me. 
thod of divination ; and have generally obſerved, that 
the conſequence has been deſpair or preſumption. 'To 
ſuch we beg leave to recommend one paſſage in Scrip- 
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ture which will never diſappoint them: Thou ſhalt not Yoloria 


tempt the Lord thy God. 


| 
SOTERIA, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the Sound. : 


gods for delivering a perſon from danger; as alto poe- 
tical pieces compoſed for the ſame purpoſe. 

— SOUBISE, a town of France, in the department of 
Lower Charente, and late territory of Saintonge. It is 
ſeated on the river Charente, 22 miles ſouth of Rochelle, 
in W. Long. 1. 2. N. Lat. 45. 57. 

SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage dug un- 
2 ground, to convey off waters from mines. See 

INE. 

SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is applied 
to the ſupreme magiſtrate or magiſtrates of an indepen- 
dent government or (tate ; becauſe their authority is only 
bounded by the laws of God and the laws of the ſtate: 
ſach are kings, princes, &c. See PxENOOGATIVE, &c. 

SorsrzIGn Power, or Sovereignty, is the power of 
making laws ; for wherever that power reſides, all 
others mult conform to it, and be directed by it, 
whatever appearance the outward form and admini- 
ſtration of the government may put on. For it is at 
any time in the option of the legiſlature to alter that 
form and adminiſtration by a new edi& or rule, and 
to put the execution of the laws into whatever hands 
it pleaſes : and all the other powers of the ſtate muſt 
obey the legiſlative power in the execution of their ſe- 
veral functions, or elſe the conſtitution is at an end. 


In the Britiſh conſtitution the law aſcribes to the king the p1acks. 
attribute of ſovereignty : but that is to be underſtood in Commert. 


a qualified ſenſe, i. e. as ſupreme magiſtrate, not as ſole 
legiſlator ; as the legiſlative power is veſted in the king, 
lords, and commons, not in any of the three eſtates 


alone. 


Z.neid. lib. iv. * 


SOU. See Sor. 8 

SOUL, the principle of perception, memory, intel- 
ligence, and volition, in man; which, ſince the earlieſt 
era of philoſophy, has furniſhed queſtions of difficult in- 
veltigation, and materials of keen and important con- 
troverſy (fee MzTarnysics, Part III. chap. ii. iii. iv. 


v.; and REs8urRECTION, n 42—48.) In the fourth 


volume of the Memoirs A the Literary and Philoſophi- 
cal Society of Mancheſter, the reader will find a very 
valuable paper by Dr Ferrier, proving, by evidence ap- 


parently complete, that every part of the brain has been 


injured without affecting the act of thought. An 
abridgment of that memoir would weaken its reaſon- 
ing; which, built on matters of fact and experience, 
appears to us to have ſhaken the modern theory of the 
Materialiſts from its very foundation. 

Sour of Bruter, See BRurkEs. 

SOUND, in phyſies, is a term of which it would be 
prepoſterous to offer any definition, as it may almoſt be 
ſaid to expreſs a {imple idea: But when we conſider it 
as a SENSATION, and ſtill more when we conſider it as 
A PERCEPTION, it may not be improper to give a de- 
ſcription of it; becauſe this mult involve certain rela- 
tions of external things, and certain trains of events in 
the material world, which make it a proper object of 
philoſophical diſcuſſion. Sound is that primary infor- 
mation which we get of external things by means of 
the ſenſe of heariug. This, however, does not explain 
it: for were we in like manner to deſcribe our ſenſe of 
hearing, we ſhould find ourſelves obliged to ſay, that it 
is the taculty by which we preceive found, Languages 
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expect preciſion, even in the ſimpleſt caſes, Our me- 
thods of expreſling the information given us by our 


different ſenſes are not ſimilar, as a philoſopher, cau- 
tiouſly contriving language, would make them. We 


have no word to expreſs the primary or generic object 
of our ſenſe of ſeeing z for we believe, that even the 
vulgar conſider light as the medium, but not the object. 
This is certainly the caſe (how juſtly. we do not ſay) 
with the philoſopher. On the other hand, the words 
ſmell, ſound, and perhaps taſte, are conceived by moſt 
perſons as expreſling the immediate objects of the ſenſes 
of ſmelling, hearing, and taſting. Smell and ſound are 
haſtily conceived as ſeparate exiſtences, and as mediums 
of information and of intercourſe with the odoriterous 
and ſounding. bodies; and it is only the very cautious 
philoſopher who diſtinguiſhes between the ſmell which 
he feels and the perfume which fills the room. Thoſe 
of the ancients, therefore, who taught that ſounds were 
beings wafted through the air, and felt by our ears, 
ſhould not, even at this day, be conſidered as aukward 
obſervers of nature. It has required the long, patient, 
and ſagacious conſideration of the molt penetrating ge- 
niuſes, from Zeno the ſtoic to Sir Iſaac Newton, to 
diſcover that what we call ſound, the immediate external 
object of the ſenſe of hearing, is nothing but a particu- 
lar agitation of the parts of ſurrounding bodies, acting 
by mechanical impulſe on our organs ; and that it is not 
any ſeparate being, nor even a ſpecific quality inherent 
in any particular thing, by which it can affect the or- 
gan, as we ſuppoſe with reſpedt to a perfume, but 
merely a mode of exiſtence competent to every atom of 
matter. And thus the deſcription which we propoſed 
to give of ſound mult be deſcription of that ſtate of 
external contiguous matter which is the cauſe of ſound. 
It is not therefore prefatory to any theory or ſet of 
doctrines on this ſubje& ; but, on the contrary, is the 
ſum or reſult of them all. 

To diſcover this ſtate of external body by which, 
without any farther intermedium of ſubſtance or of ope- 


ration, it affects our ſenfitive;faculties, muſt be conſi- 


dered as a great ſtep in ſcience. It will ſhow us at 
leaſt one way by which mind and body may be con- 
nected. It is ſuppoſed that we have attained this know- 
ledge with reſpe& to ſound. Our ſucceſs, therefore, 1s 


4 very pleaſing gratification to the philoſophic mind. It 


is ſtill more important in another view: it has encou- 
raged us to make ſimilar attempts in other caſes, and 
has ſupplied us with a fact to which an ingenious mind 
can eaſily fancy ſomething analogous in many abſtruſe 
operations of nature, and thus it enables us to give ſome 
ſort of explanation of them. Accordingly this uſe has 
been moſt liberally made of the mechanical theory of 
found ; and there is now ſcarcely any phenomenon, ei- 
ther of matter or mind, that has not been explained in 
a manner ſomewhat ſimilar. But we are ſorry to ſay 
that theſe explanations have done no credit to philoſo- 
phy. They are, for the moſt part, ſtrongly marked 
with that precipitate and fſelt-conceted impatience 
which has always characteriſed the inveſtigations con- 
ducted ſolely by ingenious fancy. The conſequences 
of this procedure have been no leſs fatal to the progreſs 
of true knowledge in modern times than in the ſchools 
of ancient Greece ; and the ethereal philoſophers of this 
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ponderous volumes with nonſenſe 


great and a ſucceſsful Gep in philoſophy: But the ſault 
is in che philoſophers, not in the ſcience. Nothing can 
be more certain than the account which Newton has 
given of the propagation of a certain claſs of undula- 
tions in an elaſtic fluid. But this procedure of nature 
cannot be ſeen with diſtinctneſs and preciſion by any 
but well informed mathematicians. , Lhey alone can 
reſt with unſhaken confidence on the concluſions legiti- 
mately deduced from the Newtonian theorems ; and 
even they can inſure ſucceſs only by treading with the 
moſt ſcrupulous caution the ſteps of this patient philo- 
ſopher. But few have done this ; and we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that not one in ten of thoſe who employ 
the Newtonian doctrines of elaſtic undulations for the 
explanation of other phenomena have taken the trouble, 
or indeed were able, to go through the ſteps of the fun- 
damental propoſion (Prin, II. 50, &c.) But the ge- 
neral reſults are ſo plain, and admit of ſuch impreflive 
illuſtration, that they draw the affent of the moſt care- 
leſs reader; and all imagine that they underſtand the 
explanation, and perceive the whole procedure of na- 
ture. Emboldened therefore by this ſucceſsful Rep in 
philoſophy, they, without helitation, fancy ſimilar inter- 
mediums in other caſes ; and as air has been found to 
be a vehicle for ſound, they have ſuppoſed that ſome- 
thing which they call ether, ſomehow- reſembling air, is 
the vehicle of viſion. Others have proceeded farther, 
and have held that ether, or another ſomething like air, 
is the vehicle of ſenſation in general, from the organ to 
the brain : nay, we have got a great volume called A 
Tugokr or Max, where all our ſenſations, emotions, 
affe ctions, thoughts, and purpoſes or volitions, are ſaid 
to be ſo many vibrations of another ſomething equally 
unſeen, gratuitous and incompetent, and, to crown all, 
this exalted doctrine, when logically proſecuted, mult 
terminate in the diſcovery of thoſe vibrations which 
pervade all others, and which conſtitute what we have 
been accuſtomed to venerate by the name Dir. Such 
muſt be the termination of this philoſophy ; and a truly 
philoſophical diſſertation on the attributes of the Divine 
Being can be nothing elſe than an accurate deſcription of 
thele vibrations | 
This is not a ne:dleſs and declamatory rhapſody. If 
the explanation of ſound can be legitimately transferred 
to thoſe other claſſes of phenomena, theſe are certain 
reſults ; and if ſo, all the diſcoveries made by Newton 
are but the glimmerings of the morning, when compa- 
red with this meridian ſplendor. But if, on the other 
hand, found logic forbids us to make this transference 
of explanation, we mult continue to believe, for a little 
while longer, that mind is ſomething different from vi- 
brating matter, and that no kind of oſcillations will con- 
ſtitute infinite wiſdom. _ | | 
It is of immenſe importance therefore to underſtand 
thoroughly this doctrine of ſound, that we may ſee 
clearly and preciſely in what it conſiſts, what are the 
phenomena of ſound that are fully explained, what are 
the data and the aſſumptions on which the explanations 
proceed, and what is the preciſe mechanical fa in which 
it terminates. For this, or a fact perfectly ſimilar, mult 
terminate every explanation which we derive from this 
by analogy, however perſect the analogy may be. This 


age, like the followers of Ariſtotle of old, have filled previou knowledge mult be completely poſſeſſed by eve- 


and error, It is Sound. 
ſtrange, however, that this ſhould be the effect of a Www 
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ner. Then, and not till chen, he is able to 
ſay what claſſes of phenomena will admit of the expla- 
nation: and, when all this is done, his explanation is 
Rill an Eypotheſis, till he is able to prove, from other in- 
diſputable ſources, the exiſtence and agency of the ſame 
thing analogous to the elaſtic fluid, from which all is 
borrowed. | 

Such conſiderations would juſtify us for conſiderin 
with great attention the nature of found. But a ne. 
like this will not give room for a full diſcuſſion ; and 
we muſt refer our readers to the writers who treat it 
more at large. Much curious information may be got 
from the pains-taking authors of the laſt century ; 
ſuch as Lord Bacon; Kircher; Merſennus ; Caſſerius in 
his great work De Voce et Auditu ; Perrault in his Di/- 
fertation du Bruit, Muſſenbioek in his great Syſtem of 
Natural Philoſophy, in 3 vols to, and in his Eats de 
Phyſique ; and the writings of the celebrated phyſiolo- 
gilts.of che preſent age. We alſo refer to what has 
been ſaid by us in the article AcovsTics. 

At preſent therefore we malt content ourſelves with 
giving a ſhort hiſtory of the ſpeculations of philoſophers 
on this ſubject, tracing out the ſteps by which we have 
arrived at the knowledge which we have of it. We ap- 
prehend this to be of great importance; becauſe it 
ſhows us what kind of evidence we have for its truth, 


and the paths which we muſt ſhun if we wiſh to pro- 


ceed farther : and we truſt that the progreſs which we 
have made will appear to be io real, and the object to 
be attained fo alluring to a truly philoſophical mind, 
that men of genius will be incited to exert their utmolt 
efforts to pats the preſent boundaries of our real pro- 

reſs. 

5 In the infancy of philoſophy, ſound was held to be a 
ſeparate exiſtence, eng which would be, although 
no hearing animal exiſted. This was conceived as watt- 

ed through the air to our organ of hearing, which it 

was ſuppoſed to affect in a manner reſembling that in 
which our noſtrils are affected when they gives us the 
ſenſation of ſmell. It was one of the Platonic srEc1tes, 
fitted for exciting the intellectual ſpecies, which is the 
immediate object of the ſoul's contemplation. 

Yet, even in thoſe early years of ſcience, there were 
ſome, and, in particular, the celebrated founder of the 


ſtoic ſchool, who held that ſound, that is, the cauſe of 


ſound, was only the particular motion of external groſs 
matter, N to the ear, and there producing that 
agitation of the organ by which the ſoul is immediate- 
ly affected with the ſenſation of ſound. Zeno, as quo- 


B. vii. ted by Diogenes Laertius®, ſays, Hearing is produced 


by the air which intervenes between the thing ſounding 
and the ear. The air is agitated in a ſpherical form 
and moves off in waves, and falls on the ear, in the ſame 
manner as the water in a ciſtern undulates in circles when 
a ſtone has been thrown into it.“ The ancients were pot 
remarkable for preciſion, either of conception or argu- 
ment in their diſcuſſions, and they were contented with 
a general and vague view of things. Some followed the 
| Platonic notions, and many the opinion of Zeno, but 
without any farther attempts to give a diſtinct conception 
of the explanation, or to compare it with experiment. 
But in later times, during the ardent reſearches in 
the laſt century into the phenomena of nature, this be- 
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came an intereſting ſubject of inquiry. The invention 


Sound. 


of the air-pump gave the ſirſt opportunity of deciding 


by expertment whether the elaitic undulations cf air 
were the cauſes of ſound : and the trial fully eſtabliſhed 
this point; for a bell rung in vacus gave no ſound, and 
one rung in condenſed air gave a very loud one, I: 
was therefore received as a doctrine in general phyſics 


that air was the vehicle of ſound. 


The celebrated Galileo, the parent of mathematical 
philoſophy, diſcovered the nature of that connection be- 
tween the lengths of muſical cords and the notes whicl: 
they produced, which had been obſerved by Pythago- 
ras, or learned by him in his travels in the eaſt, and 
which he made the foundation of a refined and beauti- 
ful ſcience, the theory of muſic. Galileo ſhowed, that 
the real connection ſubſiſted between the tones and the 
vibrations of theſe cords, and that their different degree 
of acuteneſs correſponded to the different frequency oi” 
their vibrations. The very elementary and tamiliar de- 
monſtration which he gave of his connection did not 
ſatisfy the curious mathematicians of that inquiſitive 
age, and the mechanical theory of muſical cords was 
proſecuted to a great degree of refinement. In the 
courſe of this inveſtigation, it appeared that the cord 
vibrated-in a manner preciſely ſimilar to a pendulum vi- 
brating in a cycloid. It mult therefore agitate the air 
contiguous to it in the ſame manner ; and thus there is 
a particular kind of agitation which the air can receive 
and maintain, which is very intereſting. 

Sir Uaac Newton took up this queſtion as worthy of 
his notice; and endeavoured to aſcertain with mathe- 
matical preciſion the mechaniſm of this particular claſs 
of undulations, and gave us the fundamental theorems 
concerning the undulations of elaſtic fluids, which make 
the 47, &c. propoſitions of Book II. of his Principles 
of Natural Philoſophy. They have been (perhaps haſ- 
tily) conſidered as giving the fundamental doctrines con- 
cerning the propagation of ſound. 'They are therefore 
given in this work in the article Acovsrics ; and a 
variety of facts are narrated in the article Pxzunartics 
to ſhow that ſuch undulations adually obtain in the air 
of our atmoſphere, and are accompanied by a ſet of 
phenomena of ſound which preciſely tally or correſpond 
to all the mechanical circumſtances of theſe undulations. 


In the mean time, the anatomilts and phyſiologiſts were 


buſily employed in examining the ſtructure of our or- 
gans of hearing. Impreſſed with the validity of this 
doctrine of aerial undulations being the cauſes of ſound, 
their reſearch2s were always d irected with a view to diſ- 
cover thoſe circumſtances in the ſtructure of the ear 
which rendered it an organ ſuſceptible of agitations 
from this cauſe; and they diſcovered many which ap- 
peared as contrivances for making it a drum, on which 
the aerial undulations from without muſt make very for- 
cible impulſes, fo as to produce very ſonorous undula- 
tions in the air contained in it. Theſe therefore they 
conſidered as the immediale objects of ſenſation, or the 
immediate cauſes of found. 

But ſome anatomilts ſaw that this would not be a full 
account of the matter : for after a drum is agitated, it 
has don: all that it can do; it has produced a noiſe. 
But a farther proceſs goes on in our ear: There is 
behind the membrane, which is the head of this drum 
a curious mechaniſm, which communicates the agitations 


of 
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Sound. of the membrane (the only thing ated on by the un- mals hear, and that water in particular is a vehicle of Sound 
——— qulating air) to another chamber of moſt ſingular con- ſound. 


In 1767 or 1768 the writer. of this article, at 


ſtruction, where the atiditory nerve is greatly expanded. 
"They conceive, therefore, that the organ called the 
drum does not act as a drum, but in ſome other way. In- 
deed it ſeems bad logic to ſuppoſe that it acts as a drum 
merely by producing a noiſe. This is in no reſpeQ dif- 
ferent from the noiſe produced out of the ear; and if it 
is to be heard as a noiſe, we muſt have another ear by 
which it may be heard, and this ear muſt be another 
Jach drum; and this muſt have another, and fo on for 
ever. It is like the inaccurate notion that viſion is the 
contemplation of the picture on the retina. Theſe ana- 
tomilts attended therefore to the ſtructure. Here they 
obſerved a prodigious 3 of the auditory nerve 
of the ear, which is curiouſly diſtributed through every 
part of this cavity, lining its ſides, hung acroſs it like a 
curtain, and ſending off fibres in every direction, ſo as 
to leave hardly a point of it unoccupied. They thought 
the machinery contained in the drum peculiarly fitted 
for producing undulations of the air contained in this 
labyrinth, and that by theſe agitations of the air the 
contiguous fibres of the auditory nerve are impelled, 
and that thus we get the ſenſation of ſound. 

The cavity intervening between the external air and 
this inner chamber appeared to theſe anatomiſts to have 
no other uſe than to allow a very free motion to the 

laber or little piſton that is employed to agitate the air 
in the labyrinth. This piſton condenſes on a very ſmall 
ſurface the impulſe which it receives from a "much lar- 
ger ſurface, ſtrained by the malleus on the entry of the 
tympanum, on purpoſe to receive the gentle agitations 
of the external air in the outer canal. This membra- 
nous ſurface could not be agitated, unleſs completely 
detached from every thing round it ; therefore all ani- 
als which have this mechaniſm have it in a cavity 
containing only air. But chey held, that nature had 
even taken precautions to prevent this cavity from act- 
ing as a drum, by making it of ſuch an hls Yep ram- 
bling form; for it is by no means a cavity of a ſymme- 
trical ſhape, like a veſſel, but rather reſembles the ram- 
bling holes and blehs which are often ſeen in a piece of 
bread; ſcattered through the ſubſtance of the cranium, 
and communicating with each other by ſmall as; + 
The whole of theſe cavernulæ are lined with a ſoftiſh 
membrane, which ſtill farther unfits this cavity for pro- 
ducing found. This reaſoning is ſpecious, but not very 
concluſive. We might even aſſert, that this anfractuous 
form, with narrow paſſages, is well fitted for producing 
noiſe. If we place the ear cloſe to the ſmall hole in 
the ſide of a military drum, we ſhall hear the ſmalleſt 
tap of the drumſtick like a violent blow. The lining of 
the cavernulz is nervous, and may therefore be ſtrongly 
atlected in the numerous naroow paſſages between the 
cells. | 

While theſe ſpeculations were going on with reſpect 
to the ear of the breathing animals, obſervations were 
occaſionally made on other animals, ſuch as reptiles, 
lerpents, and fiſhes, which give undoubted indications 
of hearing ; and many very familiar facts were obſerved 
or recollected, where ſounds are communicated through 
or by means of ſolid bodies, or by water: therefore, 
without inquiring how or by what kind of mechaniſm 
it is brought about, it became a very general belief 
among phytiologiſts, that all fiſhes, and perhaps all ani- 

I 


the ſuggeſtion of the late profeſſor of aftronomy in the 
univerſity of Glaſgow, made an experiment in a lake in 
that neighbourhood, by ſtriking a large hand-bell under 
water, and heard it very diſtinctly and ſtrongly when 
his head was plunged in the water at the diſtance of 
more than 1200 feet. Many experiments are mention- 
ed by Kircher and others on the communication of 
ſound through ſolid bodies, ſuch as maſts, yards, and 
other long beams of dry fir, with ſimilar reſults, Dr 
Monro has publiſhed a particular account of very cu- 
rious experiments on the propagation of ſound through 
water in his Diſſertation on the Phyſiology of Fiſhes ; 
ſo that it now appears that air is by no means the only 
vehicle of ſound. 3 

In 1760 Cotunni publiſhed his important diſcovery, 
that the labyrinth or inmoſt cavity of the ear in animals 
is completely filled with water. This, after ſome con- 
teſt, has been completely demonſtrated (ſee in parti- 
cular Meckel Junior de Labyrinthi Auris Contentis, Ar- 
row 1777), and it ſeems now to be admitted by 
2 | 


This being the caſe, our notions of the immediate 
cauſe of ſound muſt undergo a great revolution, and a 
new Teſearch maſt be made into the way in which 
the nerve is affected: for it is not enough that we 
ſubſtitute the undulations of water for thoſe of air in 
the labyrinth. The well informed mechanician will ſce 
at once, that the vivacity of the agitations of the nerve 
will be greatly increaſed by this ſubſtitution ; for if wa- 
ter be perfectly elaſtic through the whole extent of the 
undulatory agitation which it receives, its effe& will be 
greater in proportion to its ſpecific gravity : and this is 
confirmed by an experiment very eaſily made. Immerſe 
a table-bell in water contained in a large thin glaſs veſ- 
ſel. Strike it with a hammer. The ſound will be 
heard as if the bell had been immediately ſtruck on the 
ſides of the veſſel. The filling of the labyrinth of the 
ear with water is therefore an additional mark of the 
wiſdom of the Great Artiſt, But this is not enough tor 
informing us concerning the ultimate mechanical event 
in the proceſs of hearing, The manner in which the 
nerve is expoſed to theſe undulations muſt be totally 
different from what was formerly imagined. The fila» 
ments and membranes, which have been deſcribed by 
former anatomilts, muſt have been found by them in a 
ſtate quite unlike to their ſituation and condition in the 
living animal. Accordingly the moſt eminent anato- 
miſts of Europe ſeem at preſent in great uncertainty as 
to the ſtate of the nerve, and are keenly occupied in 
obſervations to this purpoſe. The deſcriptions given by 
Monro, Scarpa, Camper, Comparetti, and others, are 
full of moſt curious diſcoveries, which make almoſt a 
total change in our notions of this ſubject, and will, we 
hope, be productive of moſt valuable information. 

Scarpa has diſcovered that the ſolid cavity called the 
labyrinth contains a threefold expanſion of the auditory 
nerve, One part of it, the cochlea, contains it in a 
fibrillous ſtate, ramified in a moſt ſymmetrical manner 
through the whole of the zona mollis of the lamina ſpi- 
ralis, where it anaſtomoſes with another production of 
it diffuſed over the general lining of that cavity. An- 
other department of the nerve, alſo in a fibrous ſtate, is 
ſpread over the external ſurface of a membranaceous 
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which receives the impreſſions of che ſtapes. This bag nerve. 
ſends off tubular membranaceous ducts, which, in like 
manner, nearly fill thefe ſemicircular canals. A third 
department of the nerve is ſpread over the external ſur- 
face of another membranaceous bag, which lies between 
the one juſt now mentioned and the cochlea, but ha- 
ving no communication with either, almoſt completely 
filling the remainder of the veſtibule, Thus the veltibule 
and canals ſeem only a caſe for protecting this ſenſitive 
membranaceous veſſel-which is almoſt, but not altoge- 
ther, in contact with the offeous caſe, being ſeparated 
by a delicate and almolt fluid cellular ſubitance. The 
- fibrillous expanſion of the nerve is not indiſcriminately 
diffuſed over the ſurface of theſe ſacculi, but evidently 
directed to certain foci, where the fibres are conſtipated. 
And this is the laſt appearance of the fibrous (tate of 
the nerve; for when the inſide of theſe ſacculi is inſpect- 
ed, no fibres appear, but a pulp (judged to be nervous 
from its ſimilarity to other pulpy productions of the 
brain (adhering to the membranaceous coat, and not ſe- 
parable from it by gently waſhing it. It is more abun- 
dant, that is, of greater thickneis, oppoſite to the ex- 
ternal fibrous foci. No organical ſtructure could be 
diſcovered in this pulp, but it probably is organiſed ; 
for, beſides this adhering pulp, the water in the ſacculi 
was obſerved to be clammy or mucous ; ſo that in all 
probability the vaſcular or fibrous ſtate of the nerve is 
ſucceeded by an uninterrupted production (perhaps 
columnar like baſalt, though not cohering); and this at 
laſt ends in ſimple diſſemination, ſymmerrical however, 
where water and nerve are alternate in every direction. 

To theſe obſervations of Scarpa, Comparetti adds 
the curious circumſtances of another and regular tym- 
panum in the foramen rotundum, the cylindric cavity 
of which is incloſed at both ends by a fine membrane. 
The membrane which ſeparates it from the cochlea ap- 
pears to be in a ſtate of variable tenſion, being drawn 
up to an, umbo by a cartilaginous ſpeck in its middle, 
which he thinks adhere» to the lamina ſpiralis, and thus 
ſerves to ſtrain the drumhead, as the malleus ſtrains the 

reat membrane known to all. 

Theſe are molt important obſervations, and muſt 
greatly excite the curioſity of a truly philoſophical 
mind, and deſerve the moſt careful inquiry into their 
juſtneſs. If theſe are accurate deſcriptions of the or- 
gan, they ſeem to conduct us farther into the ſecrets of 
nature than any thing yet known, 

We think that they promiſe to give us the greateſt 
ſtep yet made in phyſiology, viz. to ſhow us the laſt 
mechanical fact which occurs in the long train inter- 
poſed between the external body and the incitement of 
our ſenſitive ſyſtem. Nut there is, as yet, great and 
eſſential differences in the deſcription given by thoſe 
celebrated naturaliſts. It cannot be otherwiſe. The 
containing labyrinth can be laid open to our view in 
no other way than by deſtroying it ; and its moſt deli- 
cate contents are the firit ſufferers in the ſearch. They 
are found in very different ſituations and conditions by 
different anatomiſts, according to their addreſs or their 
good fortune, Add to this, that the natural varieties 


are very conſiderable. Faithful deſcriptions mult there- 
fore give very different notions of the ultimate action 


We muſt therefore wait with patience. Since this 


Work of ours was begun, the progreſs which has becn 


made in many parts ot natural ſcience has been great 


and wonderful; and perhaps before it be completed, 


we may be furniſhed with ſuch a collection of {acts re- 
ſpecting the ſtructure and the contents of the organ of 
hearing, as might enable us to give a juſter theory of 
ſound than is yet to be found in the writings of philo- 
ſophers. There ſeems to be no abatement of ardour in the 
reſearches of the phy ſiologiſts; and they will not remain 
long ignorant of the truth or miſtake in the accounts 
given by Scarpa and Comparetti. Should the reſult ot 
their inquiries be what we expect, we ſhould be glad of 
a proper opportunity of laying it betore our readers, 
together with ſome diſquiſition on the nature of hcar- 
ing. A collection of accurate obſervations on the ftruc- 
ture of the ear would give us principles on which to 
proceed in explaining the various methods of produ- 
cing external ſounds. The nature of continued ſaunls 
might then · be treated of, and would appear, we be- 
lieve, very different from what it is commonly ſup- 
poſed. Under this head animal voices might be par- 
ticularly conſidered, and the elements of human ſpeech 
properly aſcertained. When the production of couti- 
nued ſounds is once ſhown to be a thing regulated 
by principle, it may be ſyſtematically treated, and this 
principle may be conſidered as combined with every 
mechanical ſtate of body that may be pointed out. 
This will ſuggeſt to us methods of producing found 
which have not yet been thought of, and may there- 
fore give us ſounds with which we are unacquainted. 
Such an acquiſition is not to be deſpiſed nor rejected, 
The bountiful Author of our being and of all our ta. 
culties has made it an object of moſt anchanting re- 
lifh to the Luman mind. The Greeks, the molt culti- 
vated people who have ever figured on the ſtage of life, 
enjoyed the pleaſures of muſic with rapture. Even tlie 
poor negro, after toiling a whole day bencath the tro- 
pical ſun, will go ten miles in the dark to dance all 
night to the ſimple muſic of the balafoe, and returu 
without fleep to his next day's toil. The penetrating 
eye of the anatomiſt has diſcovered in the human larynx 
an apparatusevidently contrived for tempering the great 
movements of the glottis, ſo as to enable us to produce 

the intended note with the utmoſt preciſion. There i: 

no doubt therefore that the conſummate Artiſt has not 
thought it unworthy of his attention. We ought there. 

fore to receive with thankfulneſs this preſent from our 

Maker—this /aborum dulce lenimen; and it is ſurely worthy 
the attention of the philoſopher to add to this innocent 

elegance of life. This, however, is not the time to en- 
ter upon the ſubject, From the jarrivg obſervations 

which have yet been made, we could only amuſe the 

curious reader by holding up to his view a ſpecious 

theory; and we are not ſo deſirous of filling our Work 

with what is called original matter, as to attempt the 
attainment of that end by ſubſtituting fiction for fact 

and hypotheſis for ſcience. 

SounD, in geography, denotes in general any ſtrait 
or inlet of the fea between two headlands. It is given. 
by way of eminence to the ſtrait between Sweden and: 

Denmar b 
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Sounding. Denmark, joining the German ocean to the ny one Sona the ſhore, as to correct the obſervations of former * 
— — ing about th iles over. See DExmanrx, n* 32. pilots. | | 

Ene r N SOUP, a ſtrong decoction of fleſh or other ſub- 7 cog 

SOUNDING, the operation of trying the depth of ſtances. ; Chaptal's 

the ſea, and the nature of the bottom, by means of a 


plummet ſunk from a ſhip to the bottom. : 

There are two plummets uſed for this purpoſe in na- 
vigation ; one of which is called the hand. lead, weigh- 
ing about 8 or g pounds; and the other the deep ſea- 
lead, which weighs from 25 to 30 pounds; and both 
are ſhaped like the fruſtum of a cone or pyramid. The 
former is uſed in ſhallow waters, and the latter at a 
great diſtance ſrom the ſhore ; particularly on approach- 
ing the land after a ſea-voyage. Accordingly the lines 
employed for this purpoſe are called the deep-ſea lead- 
fine, and the hand lead-line. | 5 

The hand lead. line, which is uſually 20 fathoms in 
length, is marked at every two or three fathoms ; ſo 
that the depth of the water may be aſcertained either in 
the day or night. At the depch of two and three fa- 
thoms, there are marks of black leather ; at 5 fathoms, 
there is a white rag; at 7, a red rag ; at 10, black 
leather; at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rag; and 
at 17, a red ditto. | 

Sounding with the hand lead, which is called heaving 
the lead by 2 it generally performed by a man who 
itands in the main chains to windward. —_— the 
line quite ready to run out without interruption, he holds 
it nearly at the diſtance of a fathom from the plummet: 


and having ſwung the latter backwards and forwards . 


three of four times, in order to acquire the greater ve- 
locity, he ſwings it round his head, and thence as far 
forward as is neceſſary ; ſo that, by the lead's ſinking 
whilſt the ſhip advances, the line may be almoſt perpen- 
dicular when it reaches the bottom. The perſon ſound- 
ing then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of 
ſong reſembling the cries of hawkers in a city. Thus 
if the mark of five fathoms is cloſe to the ſurface of the 
water, he calls, By the mark five!” and as there is no 
mark at four, ſix, eight, &c. he eſtimates thoſe num- 
bers, and calls, By 2 dip four, &c. It he judges it 
to be a quarter or an half more than any particular 
number, he calls, * And a quarter five ! and a half four,” 
Kc. It he conceives the depth to be three quarters 
more than a particular number, he calls it a quarter leſs 
than the next : thus, at four fathoms and three fourths 
he calls A quarter leſs five! and ſo on. | 

The deep ſea-lead is marked with two knots at 20 
ſathoms, three at zo, four at 40, and ſo on to the end. 
It is alſo marked with a ſingle knot in the middle of 
each interval, as at 25, 35, 45 fathoms, &. To ule 
this lead more effectually at ſea, or in deep water on 
the ſea- coaſt, it is uſual previouſly to bring to the ſhip, 
in order to retard her courſe ; the lead is then thrown 
as far as pollible from the ſhip on the line of her drift, 
jo that, as it ſinks, the ſhip drives more perpendicularly 
over it. The pilot, feeling the lead ftrike the bottom, 
readily diſcovers the depth of the water by the mark on 
the line neareſt its ſurtace. 'The bottom of the lead 
being alſo well rubbed over with tallow, retains the diſtin- 
guithing marks of the bottom, as ſhells, ooze, gravel, 
&c. which naturally adhere to it. 

IT be depth of the water, and the nature of the ground, 
which is ealedathe ſaundings, are carefully marked in the 
e well to determine the diſtance of the place 
4 
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Portable or dry ſoup is a kind of cake formed by Chemiſtry. 


boiling the gelatinous parts of animal ſubſtances till the 
watery parts are evaporated. This ſpecies of ſoup is 


chiefly uſed at ſea, and has been found of great ad- 


vantage. 
prepared. | 
Of calves feet take 4 ; leg of beef 12 lbs. ; knuckle 
of veal 3 lbs.; and leg of mutton 10 Ibs. Theſe are 
to be boiled in a ſufficieat quantity of water, and the 
ſcum taken off as uſual ; after which the ſoup is to be 
ſeparated from the meat by ſtraining and preffure. The 
meat is then to be boiled a ſecond time in other water ; 
and the two decoctions, being added together, muſt be 
left to cool, in order that the fat may be exactly ſepa- 
rated. The foup mult then be clarified with five or fix 
whites of eggs, and a ſufficient quantity of common ſalt 
added. The liquor is then Rrained through flannel, 


The following receipt will ſhow how it is 


and evaporated on the water-bath to the conſiſtence of 


a very thick paſte; after which it is ſpread rather thin 


upon a ſmooth ſtone, then cut into cakes, and laſtly 


dried in a flove until it is become brittle : theſe cakes are 
kept in well cloſed battles. The ſame proceſs may be 
uſed to make a portable ſoup of the fleſh of poultry ; 
and aromatic herbs may be uſed as a ſeaſoning, if 
thought proper. 

Theſe tablets or cakes may be kept four or fire 
years. When intended to be uſed, the quantity of 
halt an ounce is put into a large glaſs of boiling water, 
which is to be covered, and ſet upon hot aſhes for a 
quarter of an hour, or until the whole is entirely diſ- 


ſolved. It forms an excellent ſoup, and requires no ad- 
dition but a ſmall quantity of ſalt. - | 
SOUR-cxourz. See CrovurTE. 
Sousx-Gourd or African Calabaſh-tree. See Anan- 
SONIA, 


SOUTH (Dr Robert), an eminent divine, was the 
ſon of Mr William South a merchant of London, and 
was born at Hackney near that city in 1633. He ſtu- 
died at Weltminſer ſchool, and afterwards in Chriſt- 
Church Cullege, Oxford, In 1654, he wrote a copy of 
Latin verſes to congratulate Cromwell upon the peace 
concluded with-the Dutch ; and the next year a Latin 
poem, intitled Mufica Incantans. In 1660 he was elect- 
ed public orator of the univerſityz and the next year 
became domeſtic chaplainto Edward earl of Clarendon, 
lord-high-chancellor of England. In 1663 he was in- 
ſtalled prebendary of Weltminſter, admitted to the de- 
gree of Doctor of divinity, and had a ſinecure beſtowed 
on him in Wales by his patron the earl of Clarendon ; 
after whoſe retirement into France in 1667 he became 
chaplain to the duke of York, In 1670 he was inſtal- 
led canon of Chriſt- Church in Oxford; and in 1676 at- 
tended as chaplain to Laurence Hyde, Eſq; ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the king of Poland. In 1678 he was 
preſented to the rectory of Iflip in Oxfordſhire ; and 
in 1680 rebuilt the chancel of that church, as he after- 
wards did the rectory-houſe belonging to it. After the 
revolution he took the oath of allegiance to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, though he excuſed himſelt from 
accepting a great dignity in the Church vacated by the 
perſonal refuſal of that oath. His health began to — 

c 


» 
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coach. cline ſeveral years before his death, which happened in SO0UTHAMPTON, a ſea- port town of Hampſhire Scuthawp- 


woo 1116.) He was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where in England. It is eommodiouſſy ſeated on an arm of *2? 


a monument is erected to his memory. He publiſhed, the ſea; is a place of good trade, and well inhabited, , 57 


It is ſurrounded by walls and ſeveral watch-towers, and 


1. Animadverſions on Dr Sherlock's Vindication. of the 
Holy and Ever Bleſſed Trinity. 2. A Defence of his 
Animadverſions, 3. Sermons, 8 vols 8yo. And atter 
his deceaſe were publiſhed his Opera Pofthuma Latina, 
and his poſthumous Engliſh works. Dr South was re- 
markable for his wit, which abounds in all his writings, 
and particularly in his ſermons ; but at the fame time 
they equally abound in ill-humour, ſpleen, and ſatire. 
He was remarkable for being a-time-ſerver. During 
the life of Cromwell he was a ſtaunch Preſbyterian, and 
then railed againſt the Independents: at the Reſtora- 
tion he exerted; his pulpit-eloquence againſt the Preſby- 
terians ; and in the reign of Queen Anne, was a warm 
advocate for Sacheverel. n 

Sourn, one of the four cardinal points from which 
the winds blow. 2 WET HE | 

- Sourn Sea, or "Pacific Ocean, is that vaſt body of 


water, interpoſed between Aſia and America. It does 


not however, ſtrictly ſpeaking, reach quite to the con- 
tinent of Afa, excepting to the northward of the pe- 
ninſula of Malacca: for the water interpoſed between 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa and the peninſula juſt men- 
tioned has the name of the Indian Ocean. The South 
Sea then is bounded on one fide by the weſtern coaſt of 

ica, through its whole extent, from the unknown 


regions in the north to the ſtraits of Magellan and 
Terra del Fuego, where it communicates with the ſou- 


thern part of the Atlantic. On the other fide, it is 
bounded by the coaſt of Aſia, from the northern promon- 
tory of Tſchukotſkoi Noſe, to the peninſula of Malacca 


already mentioned. Thence it is bounded to the ſouth. · 


ward by the northern coaſt of Borneo, Celebes, Ma- 
caſſar, New Guinea, New Holland, and the other iſlands 
in that quarter, which divide it from the Indian Ocean. 
Then, waſhing the eaſtern coaſt of the great iſland of 
New Holland, it communicates with that vaſt body of 
water encompaſſing the Whole ſouthern part of. the 
globe, and which has the general name of the Southern 


Ocean all round. Thus does this vaſt ocean occupy al- 


moſt the ſemicircumference of the globe, extending al- 
molt from one pole to the other, and about the equato- 
rial parts extending almoſt 180 in longitude, or 12,500 
of our miles, 

The northern parts of the Pacific Ocean are entirely 


_ deſtitute of land; not  fingle iſland having yet been 
diſcovered in it from the latitude of 40 north and up- 


wards, excepting ſuch as are very near the coaſt either 
of Aſia or America; but in the ſouthern part there are 
a great number. | 1 

Till very lately the South Sea was in a great mea- 
ſure unknown, From the great extent of ice which 
covers the ſouthern part of the globe, it was imagined 
that much more land exiſted there than in the northern 
regions : but that this could not be juſtly inferred mere- 
ly from that circumſtance, is plain from what has been 
advanced under the article America, n“ 3—24 ; and 
the ſouthern continent, long known by the name of 
Terra Auſtralis, has eluded the ſearch of the moſt ex- 
pert p rot ſent out from Britain and France b 
royal authority, See TENA AvsTRALIS, * 


Sor Sea Company, See COMrandy., 
Vor. XVII. 2 
. 


had a ſtrong caſtle to defend the harbour, now in ruins. 
It is a corporation and a county of itſelf, with the title 
of an earldom, and ſends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 1. 26. N. Lat. 50. 55. | 

SOUTHERN (Thomas), an eminent dramatic wri- 
ter, was born at Dublin in 166c, and received his edu- 
cation in the univerſity there, He came young to Lon- 
don to ſtudy law; but inſtead of that devoted himfelt 
to poetry and the writing of plays. His Perſian Prince, 
or Loyal Brother, was introduced in 1682, when the 
Tory intereſt was triumphant in England ; and the cha- 
racter of the loyal brother being intended to compli- 
ment James duke of York, he rewarded the authcr 
when he came to the throne with a commiſſion in the 
army. On the Revolution taking place, he retired to 
his ſtudies, and wrote ſeveral plays, from which he is 
ſuppoſed to have derived a very handſome ſubſiſtence. 
being the firſt who raiſed the advantage of play. writing 
to a ſecond and third night. The moſt finiſhed of all 
his plays is Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave, which is 
built on a true ſtory related in one of Mrs Behn's no- 
vels, Mr Southern died in 1746, in the 86th year of 
his age ; the latter part of which he ſpent in a peaceful 
ſerenity, having, by his commiſhon as a ſoldier, and the 
profits of his dramatic works, acquired a handſome for- 
tune ; and being an exact economilt, he improved what 
fortune he gained to the belt advantage. He enjoyed 
the longeſt life of all our poets ; and died the richeſt of 
them, a very few excepted. His plays are printed in 
two vols 12mo. 

Soutaurtrn Continent, See America, n* 3—24. and 


Tzzz4 Auſtralis, 
SOUTHERNWOOD, in botany. Sce AzTtmt- 


14. | 
SOUTHWARK; a town of Surry, and a ſuburb 
of the city of London, being ſeparated from that me- 
tropolis only by the Thames. See Lox box, n“ 6. 
- SOW, in zoology. See Sus. 

Sow, in the iron works, the name of the block or 
lump of metal they work at once in the iron ſurface. 

Sow-Thifle. See SONCHUS, 

SOWING, in agriculture and 
ſiting any kind of ſeed in the ear 
See AGRICULTURE. 

DrilkSowing. See Dziii-Sowing. © 

SOY. | See Doricnos. | 

SOZOMENUS (Hermias), an eccleſiaſtical hiſto. 
rian of the 5th century, was born in Bethelia, a town 
of Paleſtine. He was educated for the law, and be- 
came a pleader at Conſtantinople. He wrete an A- 
bridgment of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in two books, from 
the aſcenſion. of our Saviour to the year 323. This 
compendium. is loſt ; but a continuation. of it in nine 
books, written at greater length, down to the year 


dening, the depo- 
for a future crop 


440, is ſtill extant. He ſeems to have copied Socrates, 
who wrote a hiſtory of the ſame period. The ſtyle of 


Sozomenus is perhaps more elegant; but in other re- 
ſpects he falls far ſhort of that writer, diſplaying through- 


out his whole book an amazing credality and a ſuper- 


Ritious attachment to monks and the monaſtic life. The 
2 bet 


— — 


SPA 


ſius, and republiſhed with additional notes by Reading 
at London, 1720, in 3 vols folio.  ' 

SPA, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weſtpha- 
lia and biſhopric of Liege, famous for its mineral wa- 
ters, lies in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 50. zo. about 21 
miles ſouth-eaſt from Liege, and 7 ſouth-weſt from 
Lomburg. It is ſituated at one end of a deep valley on 
the banks of a ſmall rivulet, and is ſurrounded on all 
ſides by high mountains. The ſides of theſe mountains 
next to Spa are rude and uncultivated, preſenting a 
rugged appearance as if ſhattered by the convulſions of 
earthquakes; but as they are ſtrewed with tall oaks and 
abundance of ſhrubs, the country around forms a wild, 
romantic, and beautiful Jandſcape. The acceſs to the 
town is very beautiful. The road winds over the moun-' 
tains till it deſcends to their bottom, when it runs; 
a ſmooth valley for a mile or à mile and a half. 

The town conſiſts of four ſtreets in form of a »eroſs, 
and contains about 400 inhabitants. Spa has no wealth 
to boalt of. It can ſcarcely furniſh the -neceſſaries of 
life to its own inhabitants during the winter, and almoſt 


all the luxuries which are requiſite for the great con- 


courſe of affluent viſitors during the ſummer are carried 
irom Liege by women. Its only ſource of wealth is its 
mineral waters. No ſooner does the warm ſeaſon com- 
mence, than crowds of valetudinarians arrive, as well as 
many other perſons who-are attracted” ſolely by the love 
of amuſement, and ſome from leſs konourable motives. 
The inhabitants, who ſpend ſeven or eight months of 


the year without ſeeing the face of a ſtranger, wait for 


the return of this period with impatience. The wel- 
come ſound of the carriages brings multitudes from the 
town, either to gratify their curioſity, or to offer their 
ſervices in the hopes of ſecuring your employment while 
vou remain at Spa. Immediately after your arrival your 
name and deſignation is added to the printed liſt of the 
annual viſitors; for which you pay a lated ſum to the 
bookſeller, who has a patent for this purpoſe from the 


to know at a glance whether any friends or acquaint- 
ance are reiiding there, but alſo to diſtinguiſh perſons 
of rank and faſhion from adventurers, who ſeldom have 
the effrontery to inſert their names. | E 
There are two different ways of accommodating the 
viſitors at Spa with lodging and neceſſaries. People 
may either lodge at an hotel, where every thing is fur- 
niſh2d them in a ſplendid and expenſive ſtyle 3 or they 


Fountains. | of Wa- meaſures 
ter. of Gas. 
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Spa. beſt edition of Sozomenus is that of Robert Stephens in 
— — 1544. He has been tranſlated and publiſhed by Vale- 


along hall, a magnificent and ſpacious bui 
place a number of .card-tables are opened every fore- 


Quantity | Qunce f C44 Aerated 
contents. | Lime. 


SPA 


may take up their reſidence in private lodgings, from 
which they may ſend for proviſions to a cook's E 

Among the people Who viſit Spa, there are many 
perſons of the firſt rank and faſhion in Europe. Per- 


haps indeed there is no place in Europe to which ſo 


many kings and princes reſort; but it is alſo viſited by 
many ſell. created nobility; © who, under the titles of 
counts, barons, marquiſes, and knights, contrive by 
their addreſs and artifices, to prey upon the rich and un- 
experienced, | | 2 
The manners eſtabliſhed at Spa are conducive both to 
health and amuſement. Every body riſes early in the 


morning, at fix. clock or before it, when a great 
many horſes ſtand ready ſaddled for thoſe-who' chooſe 
to drink the Sauveniere or Geronſtere waters at a little 


diſtance ſrom Spa. After this healthy exerciſe a part 
of the company generally | breakfaſt I at. Vaux- 
ing. At this 


noon, round whieh many perſons aſſemble and play for 
ſtakes to a very conſiderable amount. A ball too is gene- 


rally held once à week at Vanxhall, beſides two balls at 
the aſſembly rooms near the Pouhon in the middle of 


the town. ; ; 


The moſt remarkable waters at Spa are; 1. The Pou- 
hon, ſituated in the middle of the town; 2. The Sau- 
veniere, a mile and a half caſt from it; 3. Groiſbeck, 
near to the Sauvenierez 4. Tonnelet, ſituated a little to 
che left of the road which leads to the Sauveniere; 


5- Geronſtere, two miles ſouth from Spa; 6. War- 
troz, near to the Tonnelet; 7. Sarts or Niveſet, in the 
diſtrict of Sarts; 8. Chevron or Bru, in the prineipality 
of Slavelot ; g. Couve; 10. Beverſez 11. Sige; 12. 


Geremont. Theſe four laſt are near Malmedy. 


Dr Brownrigg was the firſt perſon who diſcovered 
that fixed air, or, as it is now generally called, carbonic 


acid gas, forms a principal ingredient in the compoſition 
of the Spa waters, and actually ſeparated a quantity of 


this elaſtic fluid, by expoſing it to different degrees of 


heat from 110? to 170%of Fahrenheit. From 20 oun- 
prince biſhop of Liege. This liſt not only enables one 


ces ) drams and 14 grains apothecaries weight of the 
Ponhon water, he obtained 8 ounces 2 drams and 50 
grains. Since June 1765, when Dr Brownrigg read a 
paper on this ſubject before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, the waters of Spa have been often analyſed, but 
perhaps by none with more accuracy than by Dr Ath, 


| who publithed a book on the chemical and medicinal pro- 
perties of theſe waters in 1788. Weſhall preſent his ana- 
lyſis of the fe principal ſprings in the following table. 


Aerated Aerated | : | 
Magne- | Miveral 1 
fa. | Alka. e. 


Selenite. [Vegetab. 


Ounces. | Grains, | 
Pouhon 33" 1 35-78" 20725} 2.75 
 Geronſtere| 32.75 | 24-75 | 5-50 | 2.50 


S..uveniere | 32.50 | 33.50] 3.75 | 1.50 
1.50 


Groiſbeck | 32.25 | 35.50 | 5.25 
Tonnelet | 32. 40.75 2. 00 0.25 


* 
9.50 2.25 1.75 | — 
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The Pouhon ſpring riſes from the hill to the north 
of Spe which conſiſts of eee ſchiſtus and fer- 
rugineous flate. The other fountains riſe from the ſur- 
rounding hills to, the ſoath-eaſt, ſouth, weſt, and north- 
weſt of the town ; and this ridge of mountains is formed 
of calcareous earths mixed with ſiliceous ſubſtances. 
The ſarſace of the mountains is covered with woods, 
interſperſed with, large boggy ſwamps filled with mud 
and water. The Pouhan is conſidered as the principal 
ſpring at Spa, being impregnated with a greater quan- 
tity of iron than any of the reſt, and containing more 
fixed air than any except the Tonnelet. It is from this 
ſpring that the Spa water for exportation is bottled; 
for which the demand is ſo great, that, according to 
the beſt information which Mr. Thiekneſſe could obtain, 


. 


Thickneſ⸗ bottles annually. This exported water is inferior in its 
fe Journey Vixtue to that which is drunk on the ſpot; for the veſ- 
through the ſels into which it is collected are injudiciouſſy expoſed to 
Pais Bas. 
they are corked, by which means a conſiderable part of 
its volatile ingredients mult be evaporated; for it bas 
been found by experiment, that by expoſing it to a gen- 
tle heat, air -· bubbles aſcend. in great numbers. It is in 
its greateſt perfection when collected in cold dry wea- 
ther; it is then pellucid, colourleſs, and without ſmell, 
and almoſt as light as diſtilled water. It varies in its 
heat from 529 or 53 to 679 of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter. == 
The Geronſtere is a much weaker chalybeate water 
than the Pouhon; and as it is exceedingly nauſeous, 
and taſtes and. ſmells like rotten eggs, it certainly con- 
tains, ſome hepatic gas. This is a circumſtance which 
Dr Ach ſeems not to have attended to ſufficiently. The 
Sauveniere water alſo, when newly taken from the well, 
ſmells a little of ſulphur. The Groiſbeck contains more 
alkali, and almoſt as much gas as the Pouhon, and has 
been celebrated for its good effects in the cauſe of calcu- 
lous concretions. The Tonnelet contains more gas 
than any of the reſt. So ſmall is the quantity of any 
foſſil body held in ſuſpenſion by the aerial acid in it, 
and ſo volatile is the gas, that it begins to paſs off very 
rapidly the moment it is taken out of the well, and in a 
ſhort time is entirely gone. Dr Aſh informs us, that 
in the neighbourhood of this well, the cellars, on any 
approaching change of weather, are found to contain 
much fixed air ; and the beſt prognoſtic which they 
have of rain is the averſion which cats ſhow to be car- 
Tied into theſe cellars. | 
The Spa waters are diuretic, and ſometimes purga- 
tive. They exhilarate the ſpirits with an influence muck 
more benign than wine or ſpirituous liquors, and they 
are more cooling, and allay thirſt more effectually than 
common water. They are found beneficial in caſes 
of weakneſs and relaxation, either partial or univerſal ; 
in nervous diſorders; in obſtructions. of the liver and 
ſpleen; in caſes where the blood is too thin and pu- 
treſcent; in caſes of exceſſive diſcharges proceeding 
from weakneſs ; in the gravel and ſtone ; and in moſt 
caſes where a ſtrengthening remedy is wanted. But they 
are hurtful in confirmed obſtructions attended with fe- 
ver, where there is no free outlet to the matter, as in ul- 
cerations of the lungs. They are alſo injurious to bi- 
hous and plethoric conſtitutions, when uſed before the 
body is cooled by proper evacuations. | 
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other plants ſimple. This laſt caſe admits of ſome va- 


the quantity exported amounts to 200, ooo or 250, ooo 
raiſed in Aſia. 


the ſun, rain, wind, and duſt, ſor ſeveral hours before 


ſula which forms the ſouth-weſtern part of Europe. 
is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the Mediterranean 


Nees. | 


S'PA- 
SPACE. See Merarursics, Part II. Chap. iv. Space 
SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure, 1 

or that which fills the interval or diſtance between the I 

lines that terminate it. 

SPADIX, in botany, anciently ſignified the recep- 
tacle of the palms. It is now uſed to expreſs every 


flower-ſtalk that is protruded out of a ſpatha or ſheatl:. 
The ſpadix of the palms is branched; that of ail 


riety : in calla, dracontium, and pothos, the florets co- 
ver it on all ſides; in arum, they are diſpoſed on the 
lower part only; and in zoſtera on one ſide. 

SPAGIRIC Aar, a name given by authors to that 
ſpecies of chemiſtry which works on metals, and is em- 
ployed in the ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone. 

SPAHIS, horſemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly 
The great frength of the grand ſeig- 
nior's army conſiſts in the janiſaries, who are the foot; 
and the ſpahis, who are the horſe. 

SPAIN, a country of Europe, famous both in an- 
cient and modern hiſtory, ſituated in that large penin- 
It 


ſea and ſtraits of Gibraltar, on the north and weſt by 
the Bay of Biſcay and Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth- 
welt by Portugal, and on the north-eaſt by the Pyre- 


| I 
The moſt ancient name of Spain was Iberia, ſuppoſed Different 
by ſome to be derived from the Ileriant, a people inha. names of 
biting Mount Caucaſus, a colony of. whom ſettled in SPain. 
this country. Others derive it from the Phenician word 
Evra or Jbra, ſignifying a paſſage or limit. By the 
'Romans it was called Spania or Hiſpania, from the Phe- 
nician name SpLanya; and this again from ſbaphan, a 
Phenician word ſignifying a rabbit, becauſe the weſtern 
part of Spain abounded with thoſe animals. 
Spain, as well as the reſt of Europe, was probably 
peopled by the Celtes; but the Spaniſh hiſtorians de- 
rive the origin of their nation from Tubal the fifth ſon 
of Japhet, aſſerting that Spain had been a monarchy 
for 2226 years before the coming of the Celtes into it. 2 
Till the coming of the Carthaginians into Spain, how- 8 
ever, nothing certain can be affirmed of the Spaniards; x acre 
and this happened not long before the commencement in Spain. 
of the firſt Punic war. Their ſucceſs in reducing the 
country, and their final expulſion by the Romans, has 
already been related under the article Roms and CAR- 
HAGE; we have here, therefore, only, to take notice of 
the ſtate of Spain under the Roman government, until 
the Romans were in their turn expelled by the northern 
barbarians. | 
At che time of the Roman conqueſt, Spain, though "INES 
prodigious quantities of filver had been carried out of great well 
it by the Carthaginians and Tyrians, was yet a very of the 
rich country. In the moſt ancient times, indeed, its country. 
riches are ſaid to have exceeded what is related of the 
moſt wealthy country in America. Ariſtotle aſſures us, 
that when the Phenicians firſt arrived in Spain, they 
exchanged their naval commodities for ſuch immenſe 
quantities of ſilver, that their ſhips could neither con- 
tain nor ſuſtain its load, though they uſed it for ballaſt, 
and made their anchors and other implements of ſilver, 
When the Carthaginians firſt came to Spain, they found 
the quantity of filver nothing leſſened, ſince the inha- 
bitants at that time made all their utenſils, and even 
a 112 mangers, 
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mangers, of that precious metal. In the time of the 
Romane this amazing plenty was very much diminiſh- 
ed; however, their gleanings were by no means deſpi- 
cable, fince in the ſpace of nine years they carried off 
111,542 pounds of filver, and 4095 of gold, beſides an 
immenſe quantity of coin and other things of value. 
The Spaniards were always remarkable for their brave- 
ry, and ſome of Hannibals beſt troops were brought 


war was {minediately commenced, ' The conſul with 


great confidence inveſted Namantia; but being repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs, he ſat down before 'Termantia, 
where he was attended with ſtill worſe ſucceſs, The 


very firſt day, e Termantines killed 700 of his le- 


gionaries ; took a great convoy which 'was coming to 
the Roman z and having defeated a confiderable 
body of their horſe, puſhed them from poſt to poſt till 


from thence, But as the Romans penetrated farther they came to the edge of a ipice, where they all 7 
into the country than the Carthaginians had done, they tumbled down, and were daſhed'to pieces. In the mean * 
met with nations whoſe love of liberty was equal to time Servilian, who had been coutinued in his com. ar- 


and "with the title —— #00, an 6a... 


of ſul, man 
chat Vitiethos farrounded kate blot Both; and ohiieed cod fonet 
him to ſue for peace. The terms offered to the Ro. to conclude 


their valour, and whom the whole ſtrength of their em- 
pire was ſcarce able to ſubdue. Of theſe the moſt for- 
midable were the Numatines, Cantabrians, and Aſtu- 


uh = rians. E N | | mans were very moderate; bein onl that Vi - th a peace ; 
| Viriathus In the time of the third Punic war, one Viriathus, a ſhould keep the country he at tin me rolſeſſed, a _= —_ 
| oppoſes the celebrated hunter, and afterwards the captain of a gang ww” 


the Romans remain maſters of all the reſt; This peace 


l I of banditti, took upon him the command of ſonie na- 


tions who had been in alliance with Carthage, and ven- 
tured to oppoſe the Roman power in that part of Spain 
called Luſtania, now Portugal. The pretor, named 
F-tilius, who commanded in thoſe parts, marched againſt 
him with 10,000 men; but was defeated and killed, 
with the loſs of 4000 of his troops. The Romans im- 
mediately diſpatched another prætor mith 10,000 foot 
and 1300 horſe: but Viriathus having firſt cut off a de- 
rachment of 4000 of them, engaged the reſt in a pitch- 
ed battle; and having entirely defeated them, reduced 
great part of the country. Another prætor, who was 
lent with a new army, met with the ſame fate; ſo that, 
after the deſtruction of Carthage, the Romans thought 
proper ta ſend a conſul named Quiatus Fabius, who de- 
jeated the Luſitanians in ſeveral battles, and regamed 
two important places which had long been in the hands 
ot the rebels. After the expiration of Fabius's conſu- 
late, Viriathus continued the war with his uſual ſucceſs, 
till the ſenate thought proper to ſend againſt him the 
conſul Q. Cæcilius M-rcHus, an officer of great valour 


the proconſul was very glad to ſign, and afterwards got 
it _—_ by the ſenate and Sep of Rome. 

e next year Q. Pompeius was continued in his 
command againſt the Numantines in Farther Spain, 
while Q. Servilius Cæpio, the new conſul, had for his 


-province Hither Spain, where Viriathus had eſtabliſhed 


his new ſtate. Pompeius undertook to reduce Numan- 
tia by turning aſide the ſtream of the Durius, now the 
Douro, by which it was ſupplied with water; bot, in 
attempting this, ſuch numbers of his men were cut off, 
that, finding himſelf unable to contend with the enemy, 
he was glad to make peace with them on much worſe 
terms than they had offered of their 6wn accord. The 
peace, however, was ratified at Rome; but in the mean 
time Cæpio, deſirous of ſhowing his prowefs againſt the 
renowned Viriathus, prevailed upon the Romans to de- 
clare- war againſt him without any provocation. As 
Cepio commanded an army greatly ſuperior to the Lu- 
fitanians, Viriathus thought proper to fue for peace; 
but finding that Czpio would be ſatisfied with nothin 

leſs than a ſurrender at diſcretion, he reſolved to tang 


and experience, With him Viriathus did not chooſe to his ground. In the mean time, the latter having Viriathus 
to great venture a pitched battle, but contented himſelf with bribed ſome of the intimate companions of Viriathus to treache- 
firans by acting on the defenſive; in conſequence of which the murder him in his ſleep, he by that infamous method uff nur- 


Metcllus. dered. 


Romans recovered a great many cities, and the whole 14 years, very 


of Tarraconian Spain was obliged to ſubmit to their 
yoke. The other conſul, named Serviliunus, did not 
meet with the ſame ſucceſs ; bis army was defeated in 
the field and his camp was nearly taken by Viriathus. 
Notwithſtanding the good fortune of Metellus, how- 


put an end to a war which had laſted 
little to the honour of the republic,” 8 9 
Aſter the death of Viriathus, the Romans with like The Ro- 
treachery ordered their ne conſul Popilius to break the — 
treaty with the Numantines. His infamous condud 5 


. * N a 
met witli the reward it deſerved ; the Numantines ſal. — 


ever, he could not withſtand the intrigues of his coun- 
trymen againſt him, and he was not allowed to finiſh 
the war he had begun with fo much ſucceſs. In re- 
ſent ment for this he took all imaginable pains to weak- 
en the army under his command: he diſbandoned the 
flower of bis troops, exhauſted the magazines, let the 
elephants die, broke in pieces the arrows which had 
been provided for the Cretan archers, and threw them 
into a river. Yet, after all, the army which he gave 
up to his ſucceſſor Q. Pompeius, conſiſting of 30,000 
foot and 2000 horſe, was ſufficient to have cruſhed Vi- 
riathus if the general had known how to uſe it. But, 
inſtead of oppoſing Viriathus with ſucceſs, the impru- 
dent conſul procured much more formidable enemies. 
The Termantines and Numantines, who had hitherto 
kept themſelves independent, offered very advantageous 
terms of peace and alliance with Rome; but Pompeius 


inſiſted upon their delivering up their arms, Upon this, 


lying out, put the whole Roman army to flight with 
ſuch ſlaughter, that they were in no condition to act 
during the whole campaign, Mancinus, who ſucceeded 
Popilius, met with ſtill worſe ſucceſs; bis great army, 
conſiſting of 30,000 men, was uttetly defeated by 4000 
Numantines, and 20,c00 of them killed in the purſuir. 
The remaining 10,000, with their general, were pent 
up by the Numantines in ſuch a manner that they could 
neither advance nor retreat, and would certainly have 
been all put to the ſword or made priſoners, had not 
the Numantines, with a generofity which their enemies 
never poſleſſed, offered to let them depart upon condition 
that a treaty ſhould be concluded with them upon very 
moderate terms. This the conful very willingly pro- 
miſed, but found himſelf unable to perform. On the 
contrary, the people, not ſatisfied with declaring his 
treaty null and void, ordered him to be delivered up to 
the Numantines. The latter refuſed to accept him, = 
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- leſs he had along with him the 10,c00 men whom they 
had rellsved as above related. At laſt, after the conſul 
had remained a whole day before the city, his ſucseſſor 

Furius, thinking this a ſufficient recompenſe to the Nu- 
mantines for breaking the treaty, . ordered him to be re- 


ceived again into the camp. However, Furius did not 


chooſe to engage with ſuch. a deſperate and refolute 

9 enemy as the Numantines had ſhowed themſelves; and 

Scipio Ae- the war with them was diſcontinued till the year 133 

milianus B. C. when Scipio Emilianus, the deſtroyer of Car- 

1 thage, was ſent againſt them. Againſt this renowned 

commander the Numantines with all their valour were 

not able to cope, Scipio, having with the utmoſt care 

introduced ſtrict diſcipline among his troops, and re- 

formed the abuſes which his predeceſſors had ſuffered in 

their armies, by degrees brought the Romans to face 

their enemies, which at his arrival they had abſolutely 

refuſed to do. Having. then ravaged all the country 

round about the rown, it was ſoon blocked up on all 

ſides, and the inhabitants began to feel the want of pro- 

viſions, At laſt they reſolved to make one deſperate at- 

tempt for their liberty, and either to break through 

their enemies, or periſh in the attempt. With this view 

they marched out in good order, by two gates, and fell 

upon the works of the Romans with the utm ſt ſury. 

The Romans, unable to ſtand this deſperate thock, were 

on the point of yielding ; but Scipio, haſtening to the 

places attacked, with no fewer than 20,000 men, the 

unhappy Numantines were at laſt driven into the city, 

Where they ſuſtained for a little longer the miſeries of 

famine. Finding at laſt, howeyer, that it was altoge- 

ther impoſlible to hold out, it was reſolved by the ma- 

| jority to ſubmit to the pleafure of the Roman comman- 

Miſ-rable der. But this reſolution was not aniverſally approved. 

end of the Many ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, and died -of 

people. hunger, while even thoſe who had agreed to ſurrender 

repented their offer, and ſetting fire to their houſes, 

periſhed in the flames with their wives and children, ſo 

that not a ſingle Numantine was leſt alive to grace the 
triumph of the conqueror of Carthage. 

After the deſtruction of Numantia the whole of Spain 
ſubmitted to the Roman yoke ; and nothing remarkable 
happened till the times of the Cimbri, when a prætorian 
army was cut off in Spain by the Luſitanians. From 
this e remarkable occurs in the hiſtory of 
Spain till the civil war between Marius and Sylla. The 
latter having cruſhed the Marian faction, as related un- 
der the 9.4.7 Rome, proſcribed all thoſe that had ſided 
againſt him whom he could not immediately deſtroy, 
eee, Among thele was Sertorius, a man of conſummate va- 
1 lour and experience in war. He had by Marius been 
Marian fac- appointed prætor of Spain; and upon the overthrow of 
ion in Atius, retired to that province. Sylla no ſooner 
Spain. rd of his arrival in that country, than be ſent thi- 

. one Caius Annins with a powerful army to drive 
him out. As Sertorius had but few troops along with 
him, he diſpatched one Julius Salinator with a body 
of 6000 men to guard the paſſes of the Pyrences, and 
to prevent Annius from entering the country. But Sali- 
nator having been treacheroufly murdered. by aſſaſſins 
hired by Annius for that purpoſe, he no longer met 
with any obſtacle; and Sertorius was obliged to em- 
bark for the coaſt of Africa with 3000 men, being all 


TI 


Is driven 
out, and 


undergocs he had now remaining. With theſe he landed in Mau- 
2 hard- ritania; but as his men were ſtraggling careleſsly about, 
a 2 | 4 
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I numbers of them were cut off by the Barbarians. 


is new misfortune obliged Sertorius to re-«mbark for 
Spain ; but finding the whole coaſt lined with the troops 
of Avnius, he put to ſea again, not knowing what 
courle to ſteer. In this new vcyage he met with a 
mall fleet of Cilician pirates; and having prevailed 
with them to join him, he made a deſcent. on the coaſt 
of Y vica, overpowered the garriſon left there by Annius, 
and gained a conſiderable booty. On the news of tl 
victory Annius ſet ſail ſor Yvica, with a conſideta- 
ble ſquadron, having oO land forces on board, Set- 
torius, not intimidated by the ſuperiority of the ene- 
my, prepared to give them battle. But a violent 
orm ariling, moſt of the ſhips were driven cn ſhore 
and daſhed to pieces, Sertorius himſelf with great ditii- 
culty eſcaping with. the ſmall remains of his fleet. For 
ſome time he continued in great danger, being prevent- 
ed from putting to ſea by the fury of the waves, and 
from landing by the enemy; at liſt, the ſtorm aba'ing, 
he paſſed the ſtraits of Gades, now Gibraltar, and land- 
ed near the mouth of the river Bæotis. Here he met 
with ſome ſeamen newly arrived from the Atlantic or For- 
tunate Iſlands; and was ſo taken with the account which 
they gave him of thoſe happy regions, that he reſolved 
to retire thither to ſpend the reſt of bis life in quiet and 
happineſs. But having communicated this delign to 
the Cilician pirates, they immedi.t:ly abandoned him, 
and ſet ſail for Africa, with an intention to aſſiit one of 
the barbarous kings againſt his ſubjects who had revel. 73 
led. Upon this Sertorius failed thither alſo, but took 2 15 4 
the oppoſite fide ; and having defeated the king named gute, an 
. obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in the city of ſucceſeful 
ingis, now Tangier, which he cloſely beſieged. But war in that 
in the mean time Pacianus, who had been ſeat by Sy lla country: 
to aſſiſt the king, advanced with a conliderable army 
againſt Sertorius. Upon this the latter, leaving part 
of his forces before the city, marched with the reit to 
meet Pacianus, whoſe army, though greatly ſuperior to 
his own in number, he entirely . killed the ge- 14 
neral, and took all his forces priſoners.— The fame of Returns te 
this victory ſoon reached Spain; and the Lufitanians, e 2 
being threatened with a new war from Annius, invited 3654 7h FP 
Sertorius to head their armies. With this requeſt he there. 
very readily complie d, and toon became very formidable 
to the Romans. Titus Didius, governor of that part 
of Spain called Bz:ica, firſt entered the liſts with him; 
but he being defeated, Sylla next diſpatched Metellus, 
reckoned one of the beſt commanders in Rome, to ſtop 
the progreſs of this new enemy. But Mzrellus, not- 
withſtanding all his experience, knew not how to act 
againſt Se: torius, who was continually changing hi: ſta- 
tion, putting his army into new forms, and contriving 
new ſtratagems. On his firſt arrival he ſent for IL. Do- 
mitius, then pr#tor of Hither Spain, to his aſſiſtauce; 
but Sertorius being. med of his march, detached 
Hirtuleius, or Herculeius, his quæſtor, againſt him, who 
ve him a total overthrow. Metellus then diipatched 
SI Lollius prztor of Narbonne Gaul agaisſ Hir- 
tuleius; but he met with no better ſucceſs, being ut- 
terly defeated, and his lieutenant-general killed. ke 
The fame of thefe victories brought to the camp of Erects Lu» 
Sertorius ſuch a number of illuſtrious Roman citizens fitania inte 
of the Marian faction, that be formed a debgn of erect. republic. 
ing Laſitania into a republic in oppoſition to that of 
Rome. Sylla was continually ſending ſreſh ſupplies to 
Metellus; 


Spain. 
— —— 
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Spain. Metellus; but Sertorius with an handful of men, ac- 

— — cuſtomed to range about the mountains, to endure hun- 

ger and thirſt, and live expoſed to the inclemencies of 

the weather, ſo haraſſed the Roman army, that Metel- 

lus himſelf began to be quite diſcouraged, At laſt, 

Sertorius, hearing that Metellus had ſpoken diſreſpect- 

fully of his courage, challenged his antagoniſt to end 

the war by fingle combat; but Metellus very pru- 

dently declined the combat, as being advanced in years; 

16 Yet this refuſal brought upon him the contempt of the 

liges 

Meet to retrieve his reputation by ſome ſignal exploit, and 

caſe the therefore laid ſiege to Lacobriga, a conſiderable city in 

liege of La thoſe parts. his he hoped to reduce in two days, as 

8 there was but one well in the place; but Sertorius, ha- 

ving previouſly removed all thoſe who could be of no 

ſ-rvice during the ſiege, and conveyed Gooo ſkins full of 

water into the city, Metellos continued a long time be- 

tore it without making any impreſſion. Ar laſt, his 

proviſions being almoſt ſpent, he ſent out Aquinus at 

the head of 6co0 men to procure a new ſupply ; but 

Sertorius falling unexpectedly upon them, cut in pieces 

or took the whole detachment ; the commander himſelf 

being the only man who eſcaped to carry the news of 

the diſaſter ; upon which Metellus was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege with diſgrace, 

And now Sertorius, having gained ſome intervals of 
eale in conſequence of the many advantages he had ob- 
tained over the Romans, began to civilize his new ſub- 
jets. Their ſavage and furious manner of fighting he 
changed for the regular order and diſcipline of a well- 
formed army; he beſtowed liberally upon them gold and 
ſilver to adorn their arms, and by converſing familiarly 
| with them, prevailed upon them to lay aſide their own 

d reſs for the Roman toga, He ſent for all the children 
of the principal people, and placed them in the great 
city of Ofca, now Hereſca, in the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, where he appointed them maſters to inſtruct them 

in the Roman and Greek learning, that they might, as 
he pretended, be capable of ſharing with him the go- 
verament of the republic. Thus he made them really 
hoſtages for the good behaviour of their parents; how- 
ever, the latter were greatly pleaſed with the care he 
took of their children, and all Lufitania were in the 
higheſt degree attached to their new ſovereign, This 
attachment he took care to heighten by the power of 
ſuperſtition ; for having procured a young hind of a 
milk- white colour, he made it ſo tame that it followed 
him wherever he went; and Sertorius gave out to the 
ignorant multitude, that this hind was inſpired by Dia- 
na, and revealed to him the deſigns of his enemies, of 
which he always took care to be well informed by the 
great numbers of ſpies he employed. a | 
While Sertorius was thus employed in eſtabliſhing his 
authority, the republic of Rome, alarmed at his ſucceſs, 
reſolved to cruſh him at all events. Sylla was now dead, 
and all the eminent generals in Rome ſolicited this ho- 
nourable though dangerous employment. After much 
debate a decree was paſled in favour of Pompey the 
Great, but without recalling Metellus. In the mean 
time, the troops of one Perpenna, or Perperna, had, 
in ſpite of all that their general could do, abandoned 
him and taken the oath of allegiance to Ser torius. 
This was a moſt ſignal advantage to Sertorius; for Per- 
perna commanded an army of 33, 00 men, and had 
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ſerve none but a general who could defend himſelf, they 


unthinking multitude, upon which Metellus refolved to 


tellus. With this views he laid ſiege to Lauron, now 


manded his own right wing, ſoon obliged Perperna, 
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come into Spain with a deſign to ſettle there as Berto- Spe 
rius had done; but as he was deſcended from one of = — 
the firſt families in Rome, he thought it below his dig- 
nity to ſerve under any general, however eminent be 


might be. But the troops of Perperna were of a dif. 
ferent opinion ; and therefore declaring that they would 


to a man joined Sertorius ; upon Which Perperna him. 
ſelf, finding he could do no better, conſented to ſerve 
alſo as a ſubaltern. v 

On the arrival of Pompey in Spain, ſeveral of the 
cities which had hitherto continued faithful to Serto- 
rius began to waver z upon which the latter reſolved, 
by ſome ſignal exploit, to convince them that Pompey 
could no more ſcreen them from his reſentment than Me- 
9 
Lirias, a place of conſiderable ſtrength. Pompey, not may 
doubting but he ſhould be able to raiſe the ſiege, march- 2 
ed quite up to the enemy*s lines, and found means to 
inform the garriſon that thoſe who beſieged them were 
themſelves beſieged, and would ſoon be obliged to re- 
tire with loſs and diſgrace. On hearing this meſſage, . 

« I will teach Sylla's diſciple (faid Sertorius), that it is 

the duty of a general to look behind as well as before 

him.” Having thus ſpoken, he ſent orders to a detach- 

ment of 6000 men, who lay concealed among the moun- 

tains, to come down and fall upon his rear if he ſhould 

offer to force the lines. Pompey, ſurpriſed at their ſud- 

den appearance, durſt not Rir out of his camp; and in Takes add 
the mean time the beſieged, deſpairing of relief, ſur- burns it in 
rendered at diſcretion ; upon which Sertorius granted the ſight «Cf 
them their lives and liberty, but reduced their city to Pompey: 
aſhes. ; 

While Sertorius was thus ſucceſsfully contending 
with Pompey, his quæſtor Hirtuleius was entirely de- 
feated by Metellus, with the loſs of 20,000 men; upon 
which Sertorius advanced with the utmoſt expedition to 
the banks of the Sucro in Tarraconian Spain, with a 
deſign to attack Pompey before he could be joined by 5 8 
Metellus. Pompey, on his part, did not decline the . 
combat; but, fearing that Metellus might ſhare the of the 
glory of the victory, advanced with the greateſt expe · Sucro. 
dition. Sertorius put off the battle till towards the 
evening; Pompey, though he knew that the night would 
prove diſadvantageous to him, whether vanquiſhed or 
victorious, becauſe his troops were unacquainted with 
the country, reſolved to venture an engagement, eſpe- 
cially as he feared that Metellus might arrive in the 
mean time, and rob him of part of the glory of con- 
quering ſo great a commander. Pompey, who com- 


11 
Defeats 


who commanded Sertorius's left, to give way. Here- 
upon Sertorius himſelf taking upon him the command 
of chat wing, brought back the fugitives ts the charge, 
and obliged Pompey to fly in his turn, In his flight 
he was overtaken by a gigantic Airican, who had al- 
ready lifted up his hand to diſcharge a blow at 'him 
with his broad ſword ; but Pompey prevented him by 
cutting off his right hand at one blow. As he till 
continued his flight, he was wounded and thrown from 
his horſe ; ſo that he would certainly have been taken 
priſoner, had not the Africans who purſued him quar- 
reled about the rich furniture of his horſe, This gave 
an opportunity to the general to make his eſcape ; ſo 
that at length he reached his camp with much difficul- 


ty. 
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2 ty. Bug in the mean time Afranius, who commanded 
che left wing of the Roman army, had entirely defeated 


the wing Which Sertorius had left, and even purſued 
them ſo cloſe that he entered the camp along with 


them, Sertorius, returning ſuddenly, found the Romans 


buſy in plundering the tents ; when, taking advantage 

of their ſituation, he drove them out with great flaugh- 

ter, and retook his camp. Next day he offered battle 

a ſecond time to Pompey ; but Metellus then coming 

up with all his forces, he thought proper to decline an 

engagement with both commanders. In « few days, 

however, Pompey and Metellus agreed to attack the 

22 camp of Sertorius, Metellus attacked Perperna, and 

Pompeyde- Pompey fell upon Sertorius. The event was ſimilar to 

ſcated a ſe- that of the former battle; Metellus defeated Perperna, 

coad time. and Sertorius routed Pompey. Being then informed of 

Perperna's misſortune, he haſtened to his relief; rallied 

the fugitives, and repulſed Metellus in his turn, wound- 

ed him with. his lance, and would certaivly have killed 

him, had not the Romans, aſhamed to leave their gene- 

ral in diſtreſs, haſlened to his atlitance, and renewed the 

fight with great fury, At laſt Sertorius was obliged to 

quit the field, and retire to the mountains. Pompey 

and Metellus haſtened to beſiege him; but while they 

were forming their camp, Sertorius broke through their 

lines, and eſcaped into Luſitania, Here he ſoon raiſed 

ſuch a powerful army, that the Roman generals, with 

23 Their united forces, did not think proper te venture an 

Pompey engagement with him. They could not, however, re- 

and Metel- ſiſt. the- perpetual attacks of Sertorius, who now drove 

lus driven them from place to place, till he obliged them to ſepa- 

_— rate, the one went into Gaul, and the other to the foot 
*. of the Pyrenees, | 

Thus did this celebrated commander triumph over all 

the power of the Romans; and there is little doubt 

but he would have continued to make head againſt all 

the other generals whom the republic could have ſeat ; 


LI had he not been aſſaſſinated at an entertainment by 
orius IC : g þ 
'racher. the infamous treachery of Perperna, in 73 B. C. after 


euly mur- he had made head againſt the Roman forces for almoſt 

d:red. ten years. Pompey was no ſooner informed of his death, 
than, without waiting for any new ſuccours, he march- 
ed againthe traitor, whom he ealily defeated and took 

priſoner; and having cauſed him to be executed, thus 

put an end, with very little glory, to a moſt dangerovs 
Ware | | | 

_ Many of the Spaniſh nations, however, {till continued 

to bear the Roman-yoke with great impatience ; 'and as 

the civil wars which took 2 firit between Julius Cæ- 

fſar and Pompey, and afterwards between Octavianus 

and Antony, diverted the attention of the republic 

irom_ Spain, by the time that Auguſtus had become 

25 ſole maſter of the Roman empire, they were again in a 

*%:in en- condition to aſſert their liberty. The CaxTABRLIANs 

urcly re- and ASTU&1ANS were the molt powerful and valiant na- 

—_ by tions at that time in Spain; but, after incredible efforts, 

Ro- 81 l . 5 . 

* they. were obliged to lay down their arms, or rather 
were almoſt exterminated, by Agrippa, as is related un- 
der theſe articles... From this time the Spaniards con- 
tinued in quiet ſubjection to the Romans; but on the 
decline of the empire they were attacked by the north- 
ern nations, who put an end to the Roman name in the 
weſt. As the inhabitants had by that time entirely loſt 
their ancient valour, the barbarians met with no reſiſt- 


| ance but from one another. Ia the reign, of the'em- 
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ror Honorius, the Vandals, Alans, and Scevrans, en- Spain, 
tered this country; and having made themſelves maſters 7 
of it, divided the provinces among themſclves. In 444 Scized by 
the Romans made one effort more to recover their barbaror; 
power in this part of the world ; but being utterly de- n 
feated by the Suevians, the latter eſtabliſhed a kingdom he dee 
there which laſted till the year 584, when it was utter- ,..,, an- 
ly overthrown by the Viſigoths under Leovigilde. The pine. 
Gothic princes continued to reign over a conſiderable 
part of Spain till the beginning of the Sch century, 
when their empire was entirely overthrown by the Sa- 
racens, During this period, they had eniirely expelled 
the eaſtern emperors from what they poſſeſſed in Spain, 27 
and even made conſiderable conqueſts in Barbary; but The Gothic 
towards the end of the th century the Saracens over- *":.dcm 
ran all that part of the world with a rapidity which no- CR 
thing could reſiſt ; and having ſoon poſleſſed themſelves cue 
of the Gothic dominions in Barbary, they made a de- 
ſcent upon Spain about the year 71 or 712. The 
king of the Goths at that time was called Roderic, and 
by his bad conduct had occaſioned great diſaffection 
among his ſubjets. He therefore determined toe put 
all to the iſſue of a battle, knowing that he could not 
depend upon the fidelity of his own people if hg allow- 
ed the enemy time to tamper with them. The two ar- 
mies met in a plain near Xeres in Andaluſia, The 
Goths began-the attack with great fury ; but though 
they fought like men in deſpair, they were at laſt de- 
feated with exceſſive ſlaughter, and their king himſclf 
was ſuppoſed to have perithed in the battle, being never 
more heard of. | | | 

By this battle the Moors in a ſhort time rendered 
themſelves maſters of almoit all Spain. The poor re- 
mains of the Goths were obliged to retire into the 
mountainvus parts of Aſturias, Burgos, and Bitcay ; 
the inhabitants of Arragon, Catalonia, and Navarre, 
though they might have made a conſiderable ſtand a- 
gainſt the enemy, ehole for the molt part to retire into 28 
France. In 718, however, the power of the Goths bg. Ihe power 
gan again to revive under Don Pelagio or Pelayo, a Ae 1 
prince of the rayal blood, who headed thoſe that had ,;.... undder 
retired to the mountains after the tatal battle of Xeres, p-1gio. 
The place where he firſt laid the foundation of his go- 
vernment was in the Attarias, in the province of Lie- 
bana, about nine leagues in length and four in breadth. 
This is the moſt inland part of the country, full ot 
mountains enormouſly high, and fo much torttfied by 
nature, that its inhabitants are capable of relifting al- 
moſt any number of invaders. Alakor the Saracea go- 
vernor was no ſooner informed of this revival of the Go- 
thic kingdom, than he ſent a powerful army, under the 
command of one Alchaman, to cruſh Don Pelagio be- 
fore he had time to eſtabliſh bis power. The king, 25 
though his ſorces were ſufliciently numerous (every one 17. gie 
of his ſubjects arrived at man's eſtate heing a foldier), the Saca- 
did not think proper to venture a general engagement dens a 
in the open field; but taking poſt with part of them . 
himſelf in a cavern in a very high mountain, he con- 18 
cealed the reſt among precipices, giving orders to them 
to fall upon the enemy as ſoon as they ſhould perceive 
him attacked by them. Theſe orders were punQually 
executed, though indeed Don Pelagio himſelf had re- 
pulſed his enemies, but not without a miracle, as the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians pretend. The ſlaughter was dread- 
ful z for the troops who lay in ambulcade joining he 
: L& » 


* kingdom advanced in ſtren 
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spain. reſt, and rolling down huge ſtones from the mountains 
— — upon the Moors (the name by which the Saracens were 
known in Spain), no fewer than 124,000 of theſe un- 

happy people periſhed in one day. The remainder fled 

till they were ſtopped by a river, and beginning to 

coaſt it, part of a mountain ſuddenly fell down, ney 

up the channel of the river, and either cruſhed 'or 
drowned, by the ſudden riling of the water, almoſt 

every one of that vaſt army. | 0 

The Moors were not ſo much diſheartened by this 
diſaſter, but that they made a ſecond attempt againſt 
Another Don Pelagio. Their ſucceſs was as bad as ever, the 
army cut in greateſt part of their army being cat in pieces or 
pieces or taken; in conſequence of which, they loſt all the 
NG Aſturias, and never dared to enter the liſts with Pelagio 
afterwards. Indeed, their bad ſucceſs had in a great 

meaſure taken from them the defire of conquering a 

country where little or nothing was to be got; and 

therefore they rather directed their force againſt France, 

zu where they hoped for more plunder. Into this coun- 
The Sara- try they poured in prodigious mul'itudes; but were 
cens utterly utterly defeated, in 732, by Charles Martel, with the 
Nr wh bY loſs of zoo, ooo men, as the hiſtorians of thoſe times 
Men any pretends T7 ; | 
Don Pelagio died in 737, and ſoon after his death 

ſuch inteſtine diviſions broke out among the Mors, as 

greatly favoured the increaſe of the Chriſtian power. 

in 745 Don Alonſo the Catholic, fon-in-law” to Pela- 

gio, in conjunction with his brother Froila, paſſed the 
mountaias, and fell upon the northern part of Galicia; 

and meeting with little reſiſtance, he recovered almoſt 

Conqueſts the whole 5 that province in a ſingle campaign. Next 
of the Chri- year he invaded the plains of Leon and Caſtile ; and 
ftians. before the Moors could aſſemble any force to oppoſe 
him, he reduced Aſtorgas, Leon, Saldagna, Montes de 

Oca, Amaya, Alava, and all the country at the foot of 

the mountains. The year following he puſhed his con- 

queſts as far as the borders of Portugal, and the next 
campaign ravaged the country as far as Caſtile. Bein 
ſenſible, however, that he was yet unable to defend the 

flat cou: t y which he had conquered, he laid the whole 

of it waſte, obliged the Chriſtians to retire to the 
mountains, and carried off all the Moors for ſlaves. 

Thus ſecured by a deſert frontier, he met with no in- 
terruption for ſome years; during which time, as his 

„he allowed his ſubjects 
gradually to occupy part of the flat country, and to re- 
build Leon and Aſtorgas, which he had demoliſhed. 
zz He died in 757, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Don 
The Sara- Froila. In his time Abdelrahman, the khaliff's vice- 
cem in roy in Spain, threw off the yoke, and rendered him- 
$oainthrow ſelf independent, fixing the ſeat of his government at 
2 © Cordova, Thus the inteſtine diviſions among the 
8 ©" Moors were compoſed; yet their ſucceſs ſeems to have 
been little better than before; for, ſoon after, Froila 
encountered the Moors with ſuch ſueceſs, that 54,000 

of them were killed on the ſpot, and their general ta- 

ken priſoner. Soon after he built the city of Oviedo, 

which he made the capital of his dominions, in order to 

be in a better condition to defend the flat country, 

34 Which he now determined to people. 


Aiſtory In the year 758 the power of the Saracens received 


the king- another blow by the riſe of the kingdom of Navarre, 
dom of Na- This kingdom, we are told, to k its origin from an ac- 


cidental meeting of gentlemer, to the number of 600, 
| I 
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tages were gained over the Moors, who having two ene- 


g however, they gained a great victory over the united 
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at the tomb of an hermit named John, who had died Spain. 
among the Pyrenees. At this place, where they bag 
met on account of the ſuppoſed ſanity of the detea- | 
ſed, they took occaſion to converſe on the "cruelty of 
the Moors, the miſeries to which the country was ex- 
poſed, and the glory that would reſult from throwing 
off their yoke ; which, they ſappoſed, might eaſily be 
done, by reaſon of the ſtrength of their country, *'On 
mature deliberation, the project was approved; one Don 
Garcia Ximenes was appointed king as being of illu- 
ſtrious birth, and looked upon as a perſon of great abi- 
lities. He recovered Ainfa, one of the principal towns 
of the country, out of the hands of the infidels, and his 
ſucceſſor Don Garcia Inigas extended his territories as 
far as Biſcay ; however, the Moors fill poſſeſſed Por- 
tugal, Murcia, Andaluſia, Valentia, Granada, Tortoſa, 
with the interior part of the country as far as the moun- 
tains of Caſtile and Saragoſſa. Their internal diſſen- 
ſions, which revived after the death of Abdelrahman, 
contributed greatly to reduce the power of the infidels .. 
in general. In 778, Charles the Great being invited Conqueſts 
by ſome diſcontented Mooriſh governors, entered Spain of Charles 
with two great armies ; one paſſing through Catalonia, che Grcat 
and the other through Navarre, where he puſhed his 
conquelts as far as the Ebro. On his return he was at- 
tacked and defeated by the Moors ; though this did 
not hinder him from keeping poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
places he had already rt At this time he ſeems 
to have been maſter of Navatre : however, in 831 count 
Arner, revolting from Pepin ſou to the emperor Louis, 
again revived tu independency of Navarre; but the 
ſovereigns did not aſſume the title of kings till the time 
of Don Garcia, who began to reignin 887. 
In the mean time, the kingdom founded by Don Pe- 
lagio, now called the kingdom of Leon and Oviedo, con- 
tinued to increaſe rapidly in ſtrength, and many advan- 


mies to contend with, loſt ground every day. Tn 921, 


forces of Navarre and Leon, by which the whole ſorce 
of the Chriſtians'in Spain mult have been entirely bro- 
ken, had not the victors conducted their affairs ſo 
wretebedly, that they ſuffered themſelves to*be almoſt 
entirely cut in pieces by the remains of the Chriſtian 
army. In ſhort, the Chriſtians became at length ſo ter- 
rible to the Moors, that it is probable they could not t 
long have kept their —_— in Spain, had nota great Exploits of 
general, named Mohammed Ebn Amr Almanzor, ap- Almanzor 
peared, in 979, to ſupport their finking cauſe.” This a Saracen 
man was viſir to the king of Cordova, and being ex- gen 
ceedingly provoked againſt the Chriſtians on account 
of what his countrymen had ſuffered from them, 'made 
war with the moſt implacable fury. He took the city 

of Leon, murdered the inhabitants, and reduced the 
houſes to aſhes. Barcelona ſhared the ſame fate ; Caſ- 
tile was reduced to a deſert ; Galicia and Portugal ra- 
vaged; and he is ſaid to have overcome the Chriſtians 

in fifty different engagements. At laſt, having taken 
and demoliſhed the city of Compoſtella, and carried off 

in triumph the gates of the church of St James, a flux 
happened to break out among his troops, which the ſu- 
perſtitious Chriſtians ſuppofed to be a divine judge 
ment on account of his ſacrilege. Taking it for 
granted, therefore, that the Moors were now . 
deſtitute of all heavenly aid they fell upon them racy 
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Spain ſach ff in che next engagement, that all the valour 
wo atcnit of Almanzor could not prevent a defear. 
* Overcome with ſhame and deſpair at this misfortune, 


e he defired bis followers to ſhift for themſelves, while he 


life by abſtinence in the year 999: | 
During this period a new Chriſtian prineipality ap- 
peared in Spain, namely that: of Caſtile, which is now 
divided into the Old and New - Caſtile, The Old 
Caſtile was recovered long before that called the Neo, 
It was ſeparated from the kingdom of Leon on one fide 
by ſome little rivers ; on the other, it was bounded by 
the Aſturias, Biſcay, and the province of Rioja, On 
the ſouth it had the mountains of Segovia and Avila ; 
thus lying in the middle between the Chriſtian king- 
dom of Leon and Oviedo, and the Mooriſh kingdom of 
Cordova. Hence this diſtrict ſoon became an object of 
contention berween the kings of Leon and thoſe of 
Cordova z and as the former were generally victorious, 
ſome of the principal Caſtilian nobility retained their 
independency under the protection of the Chriſtian 
kings, even when the power of the Moors was at its 
greateſt height. In $84 we firſt hear of Don Rodri- 
guez aſſuming the title of count of C1/tile, though it 
does not appear that either his territory or title were 
given him by the king of Leon, Nevertheleſs, this 
monarch having taken upon him to punith ſome of the 
Caſtilian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal 
renunciation of their allegiance, and ſet up a new kind 
of government. The ſupreme power was now veſted 
in two perſons of quality Ryled judges ; however, this 
method did no long continue to give ſatisfaction, and 
the ſovereignty was once more veſted in a ſingle perſon. 
By degrees Caſtile fell entirely under the power of the 
kings of Leon and Oviedo; and, in 1035, Don San- 
chez beſtowed it on his eldeſt fon Don Ferdinand, with 
the title of ting; and thus the territories of Caſtile 
were firſt firmly united to thoſe of Leon and Oviedo, 
and the ſovereigns were thenceforth ſtyled kings of Leon 
and Caflile. 

Viory of Befides all theſe, another Chriſtian kingdom was ſet 
| Arragon, up in Spain about the beginning of the 12th century. 
This was the kingdom of Arragon. The inhabitants 
were very brave, and lovers of liberty, ſo that it is pro- 
bable they had in ſome degree maintained their inde- 
pendency, even when the power of the Moors was 
eateſt, The hiſtory of Arragon, however, during 
fs infancy, is much leſs known than that of any of 
40 the others hitherto mentioned. We are only aſſured, 
Stateof that about the year 1035, Don Sanchez, ſurnamed the 
Spain in the Great, king of Navarre, erected Arragon into a king- 
beginning dom in favour of his fon Don Ramira, and afterwards 
cent - Tr it became very powerful. At this time, then, we may 
imagine the continent of Spain divided into two unequal 
parts by à ſtraight line drawn from eaſt to weſt, from 
the coaſts of Valentia to a little below the mouth of the 
Duro. The country north of this belonged to the 
Chriſtians, who, as yet, had the ſmalleſt and leaft valu- 
able ſhare, and all the ret to the Moors. In point of 
wealth and real power, both by land and fea, the 
Moors were greatly ſuperior ; but their continual dif- 
ſenſions 3 weakened them, and every day facili- 
tated the progreſs of the Chriſtians. Indeed, had either 
of the parties been united, the other mult ſoon have 
yielded ; for though the Chriſtians did not make war 
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himſelf retired to Medina Cali, and put an end to his 
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upon each other conſtantly as the Moors did, their my- Spais. 
real ſends were yet ſufficient to have ruined them, had "TT 
their adverſaries made the leaſt uſe of the advantages 
thas afforded them. But among the Moors almoſt eve. 
ry city was a kingdom; and as theſe petty ſovereign- 
ties ſupported one another very indifferently, they el 
a prey one after another to their enemies. In 1080, 
the king of Toledo was engaged in a war with the king 
of Seville, another Mooriſh potentate ; which being ob- 
ſerved by Alphonſo king of Caſtile, he alſo invaded his 
territories ; and in four years made himſelf maſter of ,. , #7. 4 
the city of Toledo, with all the places of importance in 1, 1-41 t. 
its neighbourhood ; from thenceforth making Toledo ken by the 
the capital of his dominions, In a ſhort time the whole Chriſtians. 
province of New Caſtile ſubmitted ; and Madrid, the 
preſent capital of Spain, fell into the hands of the 
Chriſtians, being at that time but a ſmall place. 

The Moors were ſo much alarmed at theſe conqueſts, 
that they not only entered into a general confederacy 
againſt the Chriſtians, but invited to their aſſiſtance 

ahomet Ben Joſeph the ſovereign of Barbary. He A goal 
accordingly came, attended by an incredible multitude ; gained over 
but was utterly deſeated by the Chriſtians in the defiles the Moors. 
of the Black Mountain, or Sierra Morena, on the bor- 
ders of Andaluſia. 'This victory happened on the 16th 
of July 1212, and the anniverſary is (till celebrated at 
Toledo. This victory was not improved; the Chril. 
tian army immediately diſperſed themſelves, while the 
Moors of Andaluſia were ſtrengthened by the remains 
of the African army ; yet, inſtead of being taught, by 
their paſt misfortunes, to unite among themſelves, their 
diſſenſions became worſe than ever, and the conqueſts of 
the Chriſtians became daily more rapid. In 1236, Don 
Ferdinand of Caſtile and Leon took the celebrated city 
of Cordeva, the reſidence of the firſt Mooriſh kings; at 
the ſame. time that James I. of Arragon diſpoſſeſſed 
them of the iſland of Majorca, and drove them out of 
Valentia. Two years after, Ferdinand made himſelt 
maſter of Murcia, and took the city of Seville ; and in 
1303 Ferdinand IV. reduced Gibraltar. 

- "In the time of Edward III. we find England, for the . 
firſt time, interfering in the affairs of Spain, on the fol- terferes in 
lowing occaſion. In the year 1284 the kingdom of Na- the Spanich 
varre had been united to that of France by the mar. affairs. 
riage of Donna Joanna queen of Navarre with Philip 

the Fair of France. In 1328, however, the kingdoms 

were again ſeparated, though the ſovereigns of Navarre 

were ſtill related to thoſe of France. In 1350, Charles, 
ſurnamed the Wicked, aſcended the throne of Navarre, 

and married the daughter of John king of France. 
Notwithſtanding this alliance, and that he himfelf was 

related to the royal family of France, he ſecretly enter- 

ed into a negotiation with England againſt the French 
monarch, and even drew into his ſchemes the dauphin 

Charles, afterwards ſurnamed the Wife. Ihe young 

prince, however, was ſoon after made fully ſenſible of 

the danger and folly of the connections into-which hie 

had entered; and, by way of atonement, promiſed to 

ſacrifice his aſſociates. Accordingly he invited the king 

of Navarre, and ſome of the principal nobility of the 

ſame party, to a ſeaſt at Ronen, where he betrayed n Hager 


them to his father. The moſt obnoxious were execu- Navarre 


> — 


ted, and the king of Navarre was thrown into priſon anpriſones | 


In this extremity, the party of the King of Navarre had by John 
recourſe to England. The prince of Wales, ſurnamed king of 
a _ the | 
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SPA 
the Black Prince, invaded France, defeated king John at 


Spain. 
Nee France PoiRiers, and took him priſoner + ; which unfortunate 
1 44 event produced the moſt violent diſturbances in that 


kingdom. The dauphin, now about 19 years of age, 


naturally aſſumed the royal power during his father's 


captivity : but poſſeſſed neither experience nor autho-, 


rity ſufficient to remedy the 2 evils. In order 
to obtain ſupplies, he aſſembled the ſtates of the king - 
dom : but that aſſembly, inſtead of ſupporting his ad- 


miniſtration, laid hold of the preſent opportunity to de- 
mand limitations of the prince*s power, the puniſhment. 


of paſt malverſations, and the liberty of the king of Na- 
varre, Marcel, provoſt of the merchants of Paris, and 


firſt magiſtrate of that city, put himſelf at the head of 


the unruly populace, and puſhed them to commit the 
molt criminal outrages againſt the royal authority. They 
detainzd the dauphin in a kind of. captivity, murdered 
in his preſence Robert de Clermont and John de Con- 
flans, mareſchals of France; threatened all the other 
m-niiters with the like fate; and when Charles, who 


had been obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his 


eſcape from their hands, they levied war againſt him, 
and openly rebelled. The other cities of the kingdom, 


in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the dauphin's au - 


thority, took the government into their own hands, and 
a; {preadthe contagion into every province. | 
Eſcapes, Amidſt theſe diſorders, the king of Navarre made his 
and heads eſcape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous leader 
the French to the furious malecontents. He revived his pretenſions 
walecon-. to the crown of France: but in all his operations he 
* ated more like a leader of banditti than one ho aſpi- 
red to be the head of a regular government, and who 
was engaged by his ſtation to endeavour the re eſtabliſh- 
ment of order in the community. All the French, 
therefore, who wiſhed to reſtore peace to their country, 
turned their eyes towards the dauphin; who, though 
not remarkable for his military talents, daily gained by 
his prudence and vigilance the aſcendant over his ene- 
mies. Marcel, the ſeditious provoſt of Paris, was flain 
in attempting to deliver that city to the king of Na- 
varre. The capital immediately returned to its duty: 
the moſt conſiderable bodies of the mutinous peaſants 
were diſperſed or put to ſword; ſome bands of mi- 
litary robbers underwent the ſame fate; and France 
began once more to aſſume the appearance of civil go- 
vernment, 
John was ſueceeded in the throne of France by his 
fon Charles V. a prince educated in the ſchool of adver- 
ſity, and weli qualified, by his prudence and experience, 
to repair the loſſes which the kingdom had ſuſtained 
from the errors of his predeceſſors. Contrary to the 
practice of all the great princes of thoſe times, who 
held nothing in eſtimation but military courage, he 
ſeems to have laid it down as a maxim, never to appear 
at the head of his armies; and he was the firſt Euro- 
pean monarch that ſhowed the advantage of policy and 
foreſight over a raſh and precipitate valour. 
Before Charles could think of counterbalancing ſo 
4 great a power as England, it was neceſſary for him to 
1 deffates remedy the many diſorders to which his own kingdom 
and obliged was expoſed. He accordingly turned his arms againſt 
toſubmit to the king of Navarre, the great diſturber of France du- 
the terms ring that age; and he defeated that prince, and redu- 
reſcribed ced him to terms, by the valour and conduct of Ber- 
w 8 ' trand du Gueſclin, one of the. malt accompliſhed cap- 
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its neighbourhood. the ſum of 100, ooo livres, and of- 
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tains of thoſe times, wham Charles had the diſcernment Spain. 
to chooſe as the -inſtroment of his viftories. He alſo — 
ſetiled the affairs of Brittany, by acknowledging the 
title of Mountſort, and receiving homage for bis do- 
minions. But much was yet to be done. On the conclu - 
ſion of the peace of Bretigni, the many military adven- 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Edward, being 
diſperſed into the ſeveral provinces,; and. poſſeſſed of 
ſtrong holds, reſuſed to lay: down. their arms, or relin- 
quiſh a courſe of life to which they were now accuſ- 
tomed, and by. which alone they could, earn a ſubſiſt:- 
ence. They aſſociated themſelves with the banditti, 47 
who were already inured to the habits of rapine and _ 
violence; and, under the name of companies and compa- * 3 
nions, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. panics or 
Some Englilh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character were compani- 
not aſhamed to take the command of theſe ruffians, ons. 
whoſe number amounted to near 40,000, and who bore 
the appearance of regular armies rather than bands of 
robbers. - As Charles was not able by power to redreſs 
ſo enormous a grievance, he was led by neceſſity, as well 
as by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy; 
to diſcover: ſome method of diſcharging into foreign 
countries this dangerous. and inteſtine evil; and an oc- 
caſion now offered. Nescnteg Bs 
Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, who took the city of Reign of 
Algezira from the Moors, aſter a famous ſiege of two Peter the 
years, during which artillery are ſaid firſt to me been Crucl, king 
uſed by che beſieged, had been ſueceeded by his fon 
Peter IL. ſurnamed the Cruel; à prince equally perhdi- 
ous, debauched, and bloody. He began his reign with 
the murder of his father*s miſtreſs Leonora de Guſman: 
his nobles fell every day the victims of his ſeverity : he 
put to death his couſin and one of his natural brothers, 
trom groundleſs jealouſy ; and he cauſcd his queen 
Blanche de Bourbon,. of the blood of France, to be 
thrown into priſon, and afterwards poiſoned, that he 
might enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de Padella, 
with whom he was violently enamovred. _ 

Henry count of 'Traſtamara, the king's natural bro- 
ther, alarmed. at the fate of his family, and dreading his 
own, took arms [againſt the tyrant ; but having failed 
in the attempt, he fled to France, where he found the 
minds of men much inflamed againſt Peter, on account 
of the murder ot the French princeſs. He aſked per- The Con. 
miſſion of Charles to enliſt the campantes in his ſervice, panics em- 
and to lead them into Caſtile againſt his brother. The ploy<d a- 
French king, charmed with the project, employed du int him. 
Gneſclin in negotiating with the leaders of theſe ban- 
ditti, The treaty was ſoon concluded ; and du Gueſ- 
clin having completed. his levies, led the army firſt to 
Avignon, where the Pope then refided, and demanded, 
ſword in hand, abſolution for his ruffian ſoldiers, who 
had been excommunicated, and the ſum of 200,000 
livres for their ſubſiſtence, The firſt was readily pro- 
miſed him ; but ſome difficulty being made with regard 
to the ſecond, du Gueſclin replied, * My fellows, I 
believe, may make a ſhift to do, without your abſolu- 
tion, but the money is abſolately neceſſary.” His Ho- 
lineſs then extorted from the inhabitants of the city and 


fered it to du Gueſclin.... It is not my purpoſe (cried 
that generous warrior) to oppreſs the innocent people. 
The pope and his cardinals can ſpare. me double the 
ſum from their own, pockets, 1 therefore. inſiſt . 
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' Spait. this mipiey be feſtored to the owners ; and if I hear 
wo cy are defrauged: of k, I will myſelf return from 
the other fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 

them [reſtizution.” - The pope found the neceſſity of 


ſubmitting, and paid from his own treaſury the ſum 


_ demanded. | 84 | | 
Ucisdriven” © A body of experienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted 
out, but aſ- by ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the king of 
ſiſted by the Caſtile, whoſe ſubjects were ready to join the enemy 
Black againſt their oppreiſor. Peter fled: from his dominions, 
Prince. tœok ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the protection of 
the prince of Wales, hom his father had inveſted with 
the ſovereignty of the ceded provinces, under the title 
of the principality of | Aquitaine.” The prince promiſed 
his aſſiſtance to the dethroned monarch; and having 
obtained his father's conſent, he levied an army, and 

ſet out on his enterpriſe. | pt 
The firſt loſs which Henry of Traſtamara ſuffered 
from the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of the companies from his ſervice ; and ſo much 
reverence did they pay to the name of Edward, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and inliſted under his ſtandard. Henry, how- 
ever, beloved by bis new ſubjects, and ſupported by the 
king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army of 100,000 men, three times the number of thoſe 
commanded by the Black Prince: yet du Gueſclin, and 
all his experienced officers, adviſed him to delay a deci- 
ive action; ſo high was their opinion of the valour and 
conduct of the Englith hero! But Henry, truſting to 
his numbers, ventured to give Edward battle on the 
* banks of the Ebro, between Najara and Navarette; 
The spa- Where the French and Spaniards were defeated, with 
riards de- the loſs of above 20,000 men, and du Gueſclin and 
ſeated and other officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. All Caſtile 
Peter reſto» ſubmitted to tlie victor; Peter was reſtored to the 
* chrone, and Edward returned to Guienne with his uſual 
glory; baving not only overcome the greateſt general 


from executing vengeance on his priſoners. 
This gallant warrior had ſoon reaſon to repent of his 
connections with a man like Peter, {oſt to all ſenſe of 
virtue and honour. The ungrateful monſter refuſed the 
- Ripulated pay to the Engliſh forces. Edward abandon- 
ed him: he treated his ſubjects with the utmoſt barba- 
rity ; their animoſity was rouſed againſt him; and du 
Gueſclin having obtained his ranſom, returned to Caltile 
with the count of Traſtamara, and ſome forces levied 
. anew in France. They were joined by the Spaniſh 
| malecontents ; and having no longer the Black Prince to 
nll 4:;. encounter, they gained a complete victory over Peter in 
ven out, de- the neighbourhood of Toledo. The tyrant now took 
feated, and refuge in a caſtle, where he was ſoon after beſieged by 
put to the victors and taken priſoner in endeavouring to make 
dea h. bis eſcape. He was conducted to his brother Heury; 
againſt whom he is faid to have ruſhed in a tranſport of 
rage, diſarmed as he was. Henry flew him with his 
own hand, in reſentment of his cruelties ; and, though 
a baſtard, was placed on the throne of Caſtile, which he 
_ tranſmitted to his poſterity. 
Aiter the death of Peter the Cruel, nothing remark- 
able happened in Spain fur almeſt a whole century; but 
the debaucheries ot Henry LV. of Caſtile rouſed the re- 


lent ment of his nobles, and produced a molt fingular in · ledo. 
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ſur recti hich led to th ndi t ofthe 8 g pat 
urrection winch led to the aggrandizement of the Spa- Spain. 


age, was proclaimed king of Caſtile and Leon in his 
„lead. | 

| of his age, but reſtrained the molt -blood-thirſty tyrant 
vil war, which did not ceaſe till ſome time after the 
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niſh monarchy. 33 
This prince, ſurnamed th: Iintotent, though conti- Reign of 


nually furrounded with women, began his unhappy reign Henry the 


in 1454. He was totally enervated by his pleaſures ; Impotent. 
and every thing in his court confpired to ſet the Caſti- 
hans- an example of the moſt abject flattery and moſt 
abandoned licentiouſneſs. The queen, a daughter of 
Portugal, lived as openly with her paralites and her gal- 
lants as the king did with bis minions and his miſtreſſes. 
Pleaſure. was the only object, and effer>+nacy the only 
recommendation to favour : the affairs of the ſtate went 
every day into diſorder ; till the nobility, with the 
archbiſhop of Toledo at their head, combining againſt 
the weak and flagitious adminiſtration of Henry, arro- 
gated to themſelves, as one of the privileges of their or- 
der, the right of trying and paſſing ſentence on their 
ſovereign, which they executed in a manner unprece- 
dented in hiſtory. | 

All the malecontent nobility were ſummoned to meet j. . 
at Avila :. a ſpacious theatre was erected in a plain mally de- 
without the walls of the town: an image, repreſenting poſed. 
the king, was ſeated on a throne, clad in royal robes, 
with a con on its head, a ſceptre in its hand, and the 
ſword of jultice by its fide. The accuſiution againit 
Henry was read, and the ſentence of depoſition pro- 
nounced, in preſence of a numerous aſſembly. At the 
cloſe of the firſt article of the charge, the archbiſhop of 
Toledo advanced, and tore the crown from the head of 
the image; at the cloſe of the ſecond, the Conde de 
Placentia ſnatched the ſword of juſtice from its fide ; at 
the cloſe of the third, the Conde de Benavente wreſted 
the ſceptre from its hand; and at the cloſe of the laſt, 
Don Diego Lopez de Stuniga tumbled it headlong 
from the throne. At the ſame inſtant, Don Alphon- 
ſo, Henry's brother, a boy of about twelve years of 


This extraordinary proceeding was followed by a ci- 


death of the young prince, on whom the nobles had 
beltowed the kingdom. The archbiſhop and his party 

then continued to carry on war in the name of Iſabella 

the king's ſiſter, to whom they gave the title of /nfan- | 

ta; and Henry could not extricate himſelf out of theſe | Hd 

troubles, nor remain quiet upon his throne till he had wn 3 
ſigned one of the molt humiliating treaties ever extort- ledge his 

ed from a ſovereign ; he acknowledged his ſiſter Iſabel- ſiſter ifa- 
la the only lawful heireſs of his kingdom, in prejudice bella to be 

to the rights of his reputed davghter Joan, whom the nag hay 

malecontents affirmed to be the offspring of an adulter- 4 a 

ous commerce between the queen and Don la Cveva. 

The grand object of the malecontent party now was the 
marriage of the princeſs Iſabella, upon which, it was 

evident, the ſecurity of the crown and the happineſs of 

the people muſt in a great meaſure depend. The al- 

liance was ſought by ſeveral princes : the king of Por- 

tugal offered her his hand; the king of France de- 

manded her for his brother, and the king of Arragon 56 

for his ſon Ferdinand. The malecontents very wilely 233 
referred the Arragonian prince, and Iſabella pꝛudent- ginand of 
y made the ſame choice; articles were drawn up; and Arragon. 

they were privately married by the archbiſhop of To- 
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Henry was enraged at this alliance, which he fore- 


dau would utterly ruin his authority, by furgiſhing bis 
rebellious ſubjects with the ſupport of a powerful neigh- 


bouring prince. He diſinherited his ſiſter, and efta- 

bliſued the rights of his daughter. A furious civil war 

defolated the kingdom. The names of Joan and Iſa- 

bella reſounded from every quarter, and were every- 

where the ſummons to arms. But peace was at length 

brought about. Henry was reconciled to his faſter and 

Ferdinand; though it does not appear that he ever re- 

newed Iſabella's right to the ſucceſſion: for he affirmed 

in his laſt moments, that he believed Joan to be his own 

daughter. The queen ſwore wo the ſame effet ; and 

Henry left a teſtamentary deed, tranſmitting the crown 

to this princeſs, who was proclaimed queen of Caſtile at 

Placentia, © But the ſuperior fortune and ſuperior arms 

of Ferdinand and Iſabella prevailed : the king of Por- 

tugal was obliged to abandon his niece and intended 

bride, after many inefeQual ſtruggles, and ſeveral years 

Union of of war. Joan retired into a convent ; and the death of 

the king- - Ferdinand's father, which happened about this time, 

doms added the kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily to thoſe of 
2 Leon and Caliite. 

dich Leon Ferdinand and Iſabella were perſons of great pru- 

and Caſtile, dence, and, as ſovereigns, highly worthy of imitation 

58 Hut they do not ſeem to have merited all the praiſes 

Admini= beſtowed upon them by the Spaniſh hiſtorians. They 

ſtration of did not Jive like man and wife, boring un ug 

and lia. common under the direction of the huſbaud; but Hike 

bella. two princes in cloſe alliance; they neither loved nor 

hated each other; were ſeldom in company together; 

had each a ſeparate council ; and were frequently: jea- 

lous of one another in the adminiſtration. But they 

were inſe pat ably united in their common intereſts z al- 

_ ways acting upon the ſame principles, and forwarding 

the ſame ends. Their firſt object was the regulation 

of their government, which the civil wars had thrown 

into the greateſt diſorder. Rapine, outrage, and mur- 

der, wete become ſo common, as not only to interrupt 

commerce, but in a great meaſure to ſuſpend all inter- 

_ courſe between one place and another. Theſe evils the 

joint ſovereigns ſuppreſſed by their wiſe policy, at the 


59 A1ame time that they extended the royal prerogative. 
Jnſtitution 


2 the kingdom of Arragon, and after their example thoſe 


therheod. in Caſtile, had formed themſelves into an affociation, 
diſtinguilked by the name of the Holy Brotherhood. 
They exacted a certain contribution from each of the 
aſſociate towns ; they levied a conſiderable body of 
troops, ia order to protect travellers and purſue crimi- 
nals; aud they appointed judges, who opened courts 
in various parts of the kingdom, Whoever was guilty 
of murder, robbery, or any act that viclated the public 
peace, and was ſeized by the troops of the Brother - 


the lord of the place might claim, who was generally 

the author or abettor of the injuſtice, tried and con- 
demned the criminals. The nobles often murmured 
againſt this ſalutary inſtitution ;' they complained of it 
as an encroachment on one of their molt valuable pri- 
vileges, and endeavoured to get it aboliſhed. But Fer- 
dinand-and Iſabella, ſenſible of the beneficial effects of 
the Brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of 
their kingdom, but in its tendency to abridge, and by de- 
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About the middle of the 13th century, the cities in 


hood, was carried before their judges ; who, without 
paying any regard to the exclative juriſdiction which 
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* annihilate, the territorial juriſſliciion of the nobi- 

ity countenanced the inflitution. upon every — conn 
and ſupported it with the whole force of royal antho- 

rey'y by ene — prompt and impartial admi. 
niſtration of juſtice was reſtored, and with/it tranquillity 
——— 48 CI ENT A 
But at the ſame time that their Catholic majeſties 

(for ſuch was the title they now bore) were giving vi- N 
gour to their civil government, and ſecuring their ſub. , © 
* from violence and oppreflion, an mtemperate-zeal inan 109g 


ed them to eſtabliſh an ecclefiaftical tribunal; equally * 


. to the natural rights of humanity and the mild 
ſpirit of the Goſpel. This was the court of inquilſition ; 
which decides upon the honeur, fortune, and even the 
life, of the unhappy wretch who-happens to fall under 
the ſuſpicion of hereſy, or a contempt of any thing pre- 
ſcribgd by the church, withour his knowing, or being 
confronted with his accuſers, or permitted either de- 


fence or appeal. Sia thouſand perfons were burnt by 


order of this ſanguinary tribunal within four years af- 


ter the appointment of Torquemada, the - firſt inqui- 
ſitor- general; and upwards of 100,000 felt its fury. 
The ſame furious and ' blinded zeal which led to the 


depopulation of Spain, led alſo to its aggrandize- 
ment 4% 4 = | | 
3 K | 6 
The kingdom of Granada now alone remained of all 133 
the Mahometan puſſeſſions in Spain. Princes equally of Grz- 
zealous and ambitious were naturally diſpoſed to tum bad. 


their eyes to that fertile territory, and to think of in - 
crealing their hereditary' dominions,. by expeiling the 
enemies of Chriſtianity, and extendi 


its doctrines. 
Every thing conſpired to favour their project: the 
Mooriſh kingdom was a prey to civil wars ; when Fer- 
dinand, having obtained the bull of Sixtus IV. autho- 
rizing a cruſade, put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and entered Granada. He continued the war with ra- 
pid ſucceſs: Iſabella attended him in ſeveral expedi- 
tions; and they were both in great danger at the ſiege 
of Malaga; an important city, which was defended 
with great courage, and taken in 1487. Baza was re- 
duced in 1489, after the loſs of 20,0 men, Guadix 
and Almeria were delivered up to them by the Moorith * 
king Alzalgel, who had firſt dethroned-his brother Al- 
boacen, and afterwards been chaſed from his capital. by 
his nephew Abdali. That prince engaged in the ſer- 
vice of Ferdinand and Ifabella ; who, after redue ng 
every other place of eminence, undertook the fiege of 
Granada. Abdali made a gallant defence ; but all com- 
munication with the country being cut off, and all hopes 
of relief at an end, he capitulated, after a ſiege of eight 
months, on condition that he ſhould enjoy the revenue 
of certain places in the fertile mountains of Alpujarros; 
that the inhabitants ſhould retain the undiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion of their houſes, goods, and'inheritances ; the uſe 


of their laws, and the free exercife of their religion. 


Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it 
had continued about 800 years. They introduced the 
arts and ſciences into Europe at a time when it was 
loſt in darkneſs ; they poſſeſſed many of the luxuries-of 
life, when they were not even known among the neigh- 
bouring nations; and they ſeem to have given birth to 
that romantic gallantry which ſo eminently prevailed in 
the ages of chivalry, and which, blending itſelf with the 
veneration of the northern nations for the ſofter fex, 
ſtill particularly diſtinguiſhes ancient from modern man- 
BCFS.. 
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ters, appear always to have been deſtitute of the effen- 
tial qualities of a poliſhed people, humanity, generoſity, 
and mutual ſympathy. . 8 9471 
The conqueſt of Granada was followed by the expul- 
fon, or rather the pillage and puniſhment, of the Jews, 
who bad engroſſed all the wealth and commerce of Spain. 
The inquiſition exhauſted its tage againſt theſe unhappy 
people, many of whom ptetended to embrace Chriſtia- 
nity, in order to preſerve their property. About the 
fame time their Catholic majeſties concluded an alliance 
with the emperor Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage 
for their-daughter Joan with his ſon Philip, archduke of 
Auſtria and ſovereigu of the Netherlands. About this 
time alſo the contract was concluded with Chriſtopher 
Columbus for the diſeovery of new countries; andthe 
counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne were agreed to be 
reſtored” by Charles VIII of France, before his expe- 
dition into Italy. The diſcovery of America was ſoon 
ſollowed by extenſive conqueſts in that quarter, as is re · 
lated under the articles Mex1co, Prau, Cult, &c. 
which tended to raiſe the Spaniſh monarchy above any 
other in Europe. 

- On the death of Iſabella, which happened in 1506, 
Philip archduke of Auſtria came to Caſtile in order to 
take poſſeſſion of that kingdom as heir to his mother- 
in-law ; but he dying in a ſhort time after, his ſon 
Charles V. — emperor of Germany, became 
heir to the crown of Spain. His father at his death 
leſt the king of France governor to the young prince, 
and Ferdinand at his death left cardinal Ximenes ſole re- 
gent of Caſtile, till the arrival of his grandſon. This 
man, whoſe charaQter is no leſs ſingular than illuſtrions, 
who united the abilities of a great ſtateſman with the 
abject dovotion of a ſuperſtitious monk, and the magni- 
ficenee f a prime miniſter with the ſeverity of a mendi- 
cant, maintained order and tranquillity in Spain, not- 
withſtanding the diſcontents of a turbulent and high- 
ſpirited nobility, When they diſputed his right to the 
regency, he coolly ſhowed them the teſtament of Ferdi- 
nand, and the ratification of that deed by Charles ; but 
theſe not ſatisfying them, and argument proving inef- 
fectual, he led theminſenſibly towards a balcony, whence 
they had a view of a large body of troops under arms, 
and a formidable train of artillery, © Behold (ſaid the 
cardinal) the powers which I have received from his 
Catholic majeſty : by theſe I govern Caflile ; and will 
govern it, till the King, your maſter and mine, ſhall 
come to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom.” A declara- 
tion ſo bold and determined filenced all oppolition; and 
Nimenes maintained his authority till the arrival of 
Charles in 1517+ eee GAN 

The young king was received with univerſal acclama- 

tions of joy; but Ximenes found little cauſe to rejoice. 
He was feized with a violent diforder, ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of poiſon 5 and when he recovered, Charles, 
prejudiced againſt him by the Spaniſh grandees and his 


Flemiſh couriers, ſlighted his advice, and allowed him 


every day to ſink iato neglet. The cardinal did not 
hear this treatment with his uſual fortitude of ſpirit. 
He expected # more grateful return from a prince to 
whom he delivered a kingdom more flouriſhing than it 
had been in any former age, and authority more exten- 


five and better eſlabliſked than the molt illuſtrious of his 
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anceſtors had ever pofſeſſed. Conſcious of his own in- 

tegrity and merit, he could not therefore refrain from 

giving vent, at times, to indignation. and complaint. 
e lamented the fate of his country, and foretold the 


\ calamities to which it would be expoſed from the inſo- 


lence, the rapaciouſneſs, and the ignorance of ſtrangers. 
But in the mean time, he received a letter from the king, 
diſmiſſing him from his councils, under pretence of ea · 
ſing his age cf that burden which he had fo long and 
ſo ably ſuſtained. This letter proved fatal to the mini- 
ſter 3 for he expired in a few hours after reading it. 
While Charles was taking poſſeſſion of the throne of 
Spain, in conſequence of the death of one grandfather, 
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Maximilit- 
an attempts 
to get 


another was endeavouring to obtain for him the impe- Charlcs 
rial crown, With this view Maximilian afſembled a diet elected 
at Augſburg, were he cultivated the favour of the emperer. 


eleAors by many acts of beneficence in order to engage 
them to chooſe that young prince as his ſucceſſor. But 
Maximilian himſelf never having been crowned by the 
pope, a ceremony deemed effential in that age, as weil 
as in the preceding, he was conſidered only as king ot 
the Romans, or emperor elect; and no example occur- 
ring in hiſtory of any perſon being choſen ſucceſſor to a 
king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious ot 
their forms, obſtinately refuſed to confer upon Charles a 
dignity for which their conſtitution knew no nang. 
But though Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German electors to chooſe his grandſon cf Spain king 
of the Romans, he had diſpoſed their minds in favour 
of that prince; and other circumſtances, on the death 
of the emperor, conſpired to the exaltation of Charles. 
The imperial crown had ſo long continued in the Au- 
ſtrain line, that it began to be conſidered as hereditary 
in that family; and Germany, torn by religious dit- 
putes, ſtood in need of a powerful emperor, not only to 
preſerve its own internal tranquillity, but alſo to protect 
it againſt the victorious arms of the Turks, who under 
Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This fierce 
and rapid conqueror had already ſubdued the Mama- 
lukes, and made himſelf maſter cf Egypt and Syria. 
The power of Charles appeared neceſſury to oppoſe 
that of Selim. The extenſive dominions of the houſe 
of Auſtria, which gave him an intereſt in the preſerva- 
tion of Germany; the rich ſovereignity of the Nether- 
lands and Franche Compte; the entire poſſeſſion of the 
great and warlike kingdom of Spain, together with that 
of Naples and Sicily, all united to hold him up to the 
firſt dignity among Chriſtian princes ; and the new 
world ſeemed only to be called into exiſtence that its 
treaſures might enable him to defend Chriſtendom 


againſt the infidels, Such was the language of his par- 
tiſans. 
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Francis I. however, no ſooner received intelligence of Francis L. 


the death of Maximilian, than he declared himſelf a can- 


ſucceſs than Charles. He truſted to his ſuperior years 
and experience; his great reputation in arms; and it 
was farther urged in his favour, that the in: petuoſity of 
the French cavalry added to the firmneſs of the Ger- 
man infantry, would prove irreſiſtible, and not only be 
ſufficient under a warlike emperor, to ſet limits to the 
ambition of Selim, but to break entirely the Ottoman 
power, and prevent it from ever becoming dangerous. 
again to Germany. | 

Both claims were plauſible. The dominions of Fran- 
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didate for the empire; and with no leſs confidence of * ſame. 
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| Ip in. cis were le(s extenſive, but more united than thoſe of 
Charles. His ſubjects were numerous, active, brave, lo- 
vers of glory, and lovers of their king. Theſe were 
itrong arguments in favour of his power, ſo neceſſary at 
chis juncture: but he had no natural interelt in the Ger- 
manic body; and the electors, hearing ſo much of mili- 
tary force on each fide, became more alat med for their 
own privileges than the common ſafety. They deter- 
mined to reje& both candidates, and offered the impe- 
rial crown to Frederic, ſurnamed the Wiſe, duke of 
Saxony. Bat he, undazzled by the ſplendour of an 
object courted with ſo much eagerneſs by two mighty 
monarchs, rejected it with a magnanimity no leſs ſingu- 
lar th in great. | 


„ In times of tranquillity (ſaid Frederic), we wiſh 
Frederic for an emperor, who has no power to invade our liber- 
«duke of ties; times of danger demand one who is able to ſecure 
Saxony in our ſafety. The Turkith armies, led by a warlike and 
— victorious monarch, a1e now aſſembling: they are ready 


to pour in upon Germany with a violence unknown in 

former ages. New conjunCtures call for new expedients. 

Tae imperial ſceptre mult be committed to ſome hand 

more powerful than mine or that of any other German 

prince. We poſſeſs neither dominions, nor revenues, 

nor authority, which enable us to encounter ſuch a for- 

midable enemy. Recourſe mult be had, in this exigen- 

cy, to one of the rival monarchs. Each of them can 

bring into the field forces ſufficient for our defence. 

But as the king of Spain is of German extraction, as 

he is a member and prince of the empire by the terri- 

tories which deſcend to him from his grandfather, and 

as his dominions ſtretch along that frontier which lies 

molt ex poled to the enemy, his claim, in my opinion, is 

; preferable to that of a ranger to our language, to our 

Neis cled- blood, and to our country.” Charles was elected in 
ed in conſe- conſequence of this ſpeech in the year 1520. 

quenceof > The two candidates had hitherto conducted their ri- 

his ſpecch. valſhip with emulation, but without enmity. They had 

.even mingled in their competition many expreſſions of 

ſriendſhip and regard. Francis in particular declared 

with his uſual vivacity, that his brother Charles and he 

were fairly and openly iuitors to the ſame miſtreſs : 

„Ihe moſt aſſiduous and fortunate (added he) will win 

her; and the other mult reſt contented.” 

ference was no ſooner given to his rival, than Francis 

diſcovered all the paſſions natural to diſappointed ambi- 

tion. Tie could not ſuppreis his chagrin and indigna- 

tion at being baulked in his favourite purſuit, and re- 

jected, in the face of all Europe, for a youth yet un- 

Am; known to fime, The ſpirit of Charles reſented ſuch 

katred Contempt ; and from this jealouſy, as much as from op- 

takes place poſition of intereſt, aroſe that emulation between thoſe 


between two great monarchs which involved them in almoſt 
Charles perpetual hoſtilities, and kept their whole age in move- 
* ment. 

Tancis. 


Italy; and the latter thcught himſelf bound in honour 

to reſtore the king of Navarre to his dominions, unjuſtly 

; - ſeized by the crown of Spain. They immediately be- 

Both court $4" to negotiate z and as Henry VIILof England was 
the ſriend- the third prince of the age in power and in dignity, his 
ſhipof Hen- friend{hip,was eagerly courted by each of the rivals. 
ry VIII. of Fe was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. 
England. Senſible of the conſequence which his fituation gave 


him, and proud of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to 
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fluence over their monarchs. 
fects of this projected interview between two gallant 


. vanity of all parties was ſo much concerned, he endea- 


But the pre- 


beyond his preſent greatneſs, at which he could aſpire, 


Cha les and Francis had many interfering claims in | 
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be his intereſt to keep the balance even between the Spain. 
contending powers, and to reſtrain both, by not joining 
entirely with either ; but he was ſeldom able to reduce 
his ideas to practice. Vanity and reſentment were the 
great ſprings of all his undertakings; and his neigh- 
bours, by touching theſe, found an eaſy way to draw 
him into their meaſures, and force him upon many raſh 
and inconſiderate enterpriſes, | | bs 
All the impolitic Reps in Henry's government muſt 
not, however, be imputed to himſelf; many cf them 
were occalioned by the ambition and avarice of his 
prime miniſter aud ſavourite cardinal Wolſey. This 
man, who, by his talents and accompliſhments, had riſen 
from one of the loweſt conditions in life to the higheſt 
employments both in church and (tate, enjoyed a greater 
degree ot power and dignity. than any, Englilh ſubje& 
ever polletled, and governed the haughty, preſumptu- 
ous, and untractable ſpirit of Henry, with abſolute au- 
thority. Francis was equally well acquainted with the 
character of Henry and of his miniſter. He had ſuc- 
ceſsfully flattered Wolſey's pride by bonouring him with 
particular marks ot his conhdence, and beſtowing upon 
him the appellation of #ather, Tutor, and Governor: 
and he had obtained the reſtitution f Tournay, by ad- 
ding a penſion to thoſe reſpectful titles. He now ſo- 
licued an interview with the king of England near Ca- 

lais ; in hopes of being able, by familiar converſation, to FR . 
attach him to his friendſhip and intereſt, while he gra- view pro- 
tiked the cardinal's vanity, by affording him an oppor- jeded be- 
tunity of diſplaying his magnificence in the preſence of tween 
two courts, and of diſcovering to the two nations his in 1 
Charles dreaded the et. 


princes, whole hearts were no leſs ſuſceptible of triend- 
{hip than their manners were of inſpiring it. Finding 
it impoſſible, however, to prevent a vilit, in which the 


voured to defeat itz purpoſe, and to pre-occupy the a- 
vour of the Engliſh monarch, and of his mioiſter, by 
an act of complaitance ſtill more flattering and mare un- 
common. Relying wholly upon Henry's generoſity for 
his ſafety, he landed at Dover, in his way from Spain 
to the Low Countries. The king of England, who 
was on his way to France, charmed with tuch an in- 
lance of confidence, haltened to receive his royal guelt ; 
and Charles, during his ſhort ſtay, had the addreis not 
only to give Henry favourable impreſſions of his cha- 
rafter and intentions, but to detach Wolſey entirely 
from the intereſt of Francis. The tiara had attracted 
the eye of that ambitious prelate; and as the emperor 
knew that the papacy was the ſole point of elevation, 


73 
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in Englane. 


he made him an offer of his intereſt on the firſt va- 
cancy. . 

The day of Charles's departure, Henry went over to 
Calais with his whole court, in order to meet Francis. rom 
Their interview was in an open plain between Guiſnes prancis in 
and Arires ; Where the two kings and their attendants France. 
diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch emulation and | 
profule expence, as procured it the name of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, Here Henry erected a ſpacious 
houſe of wood and canvas, framed in London, on 
which, under the figure of an Englith archer, was the 
following motto: He prevails whom [| favour ;” al- 
luding to his own political ſituation, as 2 5 

hands 


gdien. 
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hands the balance of power among the potentates of 
Europe. Feats of chivalry however, parties of gallan- 
try, and ſuch exerciſes as were in that age reckoned 
manly or elegant, rather than ſerious buſineſs, occupied 
the two courts during the time that they continued to- 
gether, which was 18 days. 

+ Aﬀter taking leave of this ſcene of diſſipation, the king 
of England paid a viſit to the emperor and Margaret of 
Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along 
with him to Calais; where the artful and politic Charles 
completed the impreſſion which he had begun to make 

on Henry and his favourite, and effaced all the friend- 
{hip to which the frank and generous nature of Francis 

had given birth. He renewed his aſſurances of aſſiſting 

Wolley in obtaining the papacy ; and he put him in 

preſent poſſeſſion ot the revenues belonging to the ſees 

of Badajox and Palencia in Spain. He flattered Hen- 
1y's pride, by convincing him of his own importance, 

and of the juſtneſs of the motto which he had choſen ; 
offering to ſubmit to his ſole arbitratton any difference 
that might ariſe between bim and Francis. 

This important point being ſecured, Charles repaired 

to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was ſolemnly inveſted with 
the crown and ſcep.re ot Charlemagne, in preſence of a 
more ſplendid and numerous aſſembly than had appear- 
ed on any former inauguration. About the ſame time 
Solyman the Magniticent, one of the molt accomplithed, 
enterpriſing, and victorious of the Turkith princes, and a 
conſtant and formidable rival to the emperor, aicended 
the Ottoman throne. - 

The firſt act of Charles's adminiſtration was to ap- 
point a diet of the empire, to be held at Worms, in or- 
der to concert with the princes proper meaſures for 
checking the progreſs of thoſe new and dangerous 
opinions which du eatened to diſturb the peace of Ger- 
many, and to overturn the religion of their anceſtors.” 
The opinions propagated by Luther and his followers 
were here meant. But all his efforts for that purpoſe 
were inſufficient, as is related under the articles Lu- 
THER and REFORMATION. . 

In 1521, the Spaniards, diſſatisfied with the depar- 
ture of their ſovereign, whole election to the empire 


cen Fran- they foreſaw would interfere with the adminiſtration of 


cis and 
Char les. 


his own kingdom, and incenſed at the avarice of the 
Flemings, to whom the direction of public affairs had 
been committed fince the death of cardinal Ximenes, ſe- 
veral grandees,.in order to ſhake off this oppreſſion, en- 
tered into an aſſociation, to which they gave the name 
of the Sancta Junda; and the ſword was appealed to 
as the means of redreſs. This ſeemed to Francis a fa- 
vourable juncture for reinſtating the family of John 
d' Albert in the kingdom of Navarre. Charles was at 
a diſtance from that part of his dominions, and the 
troops uſually ſtationed there had been called away to 
quell the commotions in Spain. A French army, un- 
dew Andrew de Foix, ſpeedily conquered Navarre ; but 
that young and inexperienced nobleman, puſhed on by 
military ardour ventured to enter Caſtile. The Spa- 
niards, though divided among themiclves, united againſt 
a foreign enemy, routed his torces, took. him pritoner, 
and recovered Navaire in a ſhorter time than he hal 
ſpent in ſubduing it. | 

Foſtilities thus begun in one quarter, between the 
rival monarchs, ſoon ſpread to another. The king of 


| Erance encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make war a- lians.. 
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gainſt the emperor, and toinvade Luxembourg. Charles, 


after, humbling the duke, attempted to enter France; 


but was repelled and worſted before Mezieres by the fa- 
mous chevalier Bayard, diſtinguiſhed among his cotem- 
poraries by the appellation of The laight without fear 
and without reproach ; and who united the talents of a 
great general to the punctilious honour and romantic 
gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. Francis broke into 
the Low Countries, where, by an exceſs of caution, an 
error not natural to him, he loſt an opportunity of cut - 
ting off the whole inperial army; and, what was of ſtill 
more conſequence, he diſguſted the conſtable Bourbon, 
by giving the command ot the van to the duke of Alen- 
gon. 

During theſe operations in the field, an unſacceſsſul 
congreſs was held at Calais, under the mediation cf 
Henry VIII. It ſerved only to exaſperate the parties 
which it was intended to reconcile. A league was 
ſoon after concluded, by the intrigues of Wolſey, be- 
tween the pope, Henry, and Charies, againſt France. 
Leo had already entered into a ſeparate league with the 
Wan and the French were faſt Iſing ground ia 

taly. 

The inſolence and exadtions of Mareſhal de Lautrec, 
governor of Milan, had totally alienated the affections 
of the Milaneſe from France. They reſolved to expel 
the troops of that nation, and put themſelves under the 
government of Francis Sforza, brother to Maxim:lian 
their late duke. In this refolution, they were encou- 
raged by the pope, who excommunicated Lautrec, and 
took into his pay a conſiderable body of Swiſs. The 
papal army, commanded by Ptoſper Colonna, an expe- 
nenced general, was joined by ſupplies from Germany 
and Naples: while Lautrec, neglected by his court, and 
deſerted. by the Swiſs in its pay, was unable to make 
head againſt the enemy. The city of Mlun was be- 
trayed by the inhabitants to the conſederates; Parma 
and Placentia were united to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and 
of their. conqueſts in Lombardy, only the town of Cre- 
mona, the caftle of Milan, and a few inconſiderable 
forts, remained in the hands of the French. 


Spain. 
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Leo X. received the accounts cf this rapid ſucceſs. 


with ſuch tranſports of joy, as are ſaid to have brought 
on a fever, which occaſioned his death. The fpirit of 
the confederacy was broken, and its operations ſuſpend- 
ed by this accident. The Swils were recalled ; ſome 


other mercenaries diſbanded for want of pay; and only 


the Spaniards, and a few Gei mans in the emperor's ſev-. 


vice, remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But 


Eautrec, who with the remnant of his army had taken 


ſhelter in the Venetian territories, deſtitute both of men 
and money, was unable to improve this favourable op- 
portunity as he wiſhed. AU his efforts were rendered 
ine ffectual by the vigilance ard ability of Colonna and 
his aſſociates. 

Meantime much diſcord prevailed in the conclave. 
Wolſey's name, notwithſtanding all the emperor's mag- 
nificent promiſes, was ſcarcely mentioned there. Julio 
de Medici, Leo's nephew, thought himſelf ſure of the 
election; when, by an unexpected turn of fortune, 
cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, Charles's pteceptor, who 
at th.t time governed Spain in the emperor's name, 
was unanimouſly raiſed to the papacy, to the aſtonii}.- 
ment of all Europe and the great diſguſt. of ths Ita- 
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pain. Francis, rouſed by the riſing conſequence of his rival, 
reed to exert himelf with freſh vigour, in order to 
prancis in- V reſt from him his late conqueſts in Lombardy. Lau- 
vades ltaly. trec received a ſupply of money, and a reinforcement of 
10,000 Swiſs. With this reinforcement he was enabled 
once more to act offenſively, and even to advance within 
a few miles of the city of Milanz when money again 
failing him, and the Swiſs growing mutinous, he was 
obliged to attack the imperialiſts in their camp at Bi- 
cocca, where he was repulſed with great ſlaughter, ha- 
ving loſt his'braveſt ofifcers and belt troops. Such of 
the Swiſs as ſurvived ſet out immediately for their own 
country; and Lautrec, deſpairing of being able to keep 
the field, retired into France, Genoa, which ſtill re- 
mained ſubje& to Francis, and made it eaſy to execute 
any ſcheme for the recovery of Milan, was ſoon after 
taken by Colonna : the authority of the emperor and 
his faction was everywhere cttabliſhed in Italy. The 
citadel of Cremona was the ſole fortreſs which remained 
in the bands of the French 0 | 
The affliction of Francis for ſuch a ſucceſſion of miſ- 
ſortunes was augmented by the unexpeRed arrival of 45 
Engliſh. herald, who in the name of his ſovereign 
clared war againſt France. The courage of this excel- 
lent prince, however, did not forſake him; though his 
treaſury was exhauſted by expenſive pleaſures, no leſs 
than by hoſtile enterpriſes, he afſembled a conſiderable 
army, and put his kingdom in a poſture of defence for 
reſiſting this new enemy, without abandoning any of 
the ſchemes which he was forming againſt the empe- 
ror. He was ſurpriſed, hut not alarmed, at ſuch a de- 
nunciation. 
c yi. Meanwhile Charles, willing to draw as much advan- 
iirsEngland tage as poſſb'e from ſo powerful an ally, paid a ſecond 
a ſecond viſit to the court of England in his way to Spain, 
time. where his preſence was become neceſſary. His ſucceſs 
exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. He not only 
gained the entire friendſhip of Henry, who publicly ra- 
tified the treaty of Bruges; but diſarmed the reſent- 
ment of Wolſey, by aſſuring him of the papacy on A- 
drian's death; an event ſeemingly not diſtant, by rea- 
ſon of his age and inſirmities. In conſequence of theſe 
negotiations an Engliſh army invaded France, under 
the command of the earl of Surrey ; who, at the end 
cf the campaign, was obliged to retire, with his forces 
greatly reduced, without being able to make himſelf 
maſter of one place within the French frontier. Charles 
was more fortunate in Spain: he ſoon quelled the tu- 
mults which had there ariſen in his abſence. 

While the Chriſtian princes were thus waſting each 
other's ſtrength, Solyman the Magnificent entered Hun- 
gary, and made himſelf maſter of Belgrade, reckoned 
the chief barrier of that kingdom againſt the Tarkiſh 
power. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he turned his 
victorious arms againſt the Iſland of Rhodes, at that 
time the ſeat of the knights of St John of Jeruſalem ; 
and though every prince in that age acknowledged 
Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Chriſtendom in the 
eaſt, ſo violent was their animoſity againſt each other, 
that they ſuffered Soylyman without diſturbance to carry 
on his operations againſt that city and iſland. Lifle 
Adam, the grandmaſter, made a gallant defence; but, 
after incredible efforts of courage, patience, and military 
conduct, during a lizge of fix months, he was obliged to 
ſurrcader the place, having obtained an honourable ca- 
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pitulation from the ſultan, who admired and reſpeded ; 
his heroic qualities (See Ruobes and Marra). Charles 
and Francis were equally aſhamed of having occaſioned 

ſuch a loſs to Chriſtendom by their „ N and the 
emperor, by way of reparation, granted to the knights 
of St John the fmall iſland of Malta, where they fized 
their reſidence, and continued long to retain their an- 
cient ſpirit, though much diminiſhed in power and ſplen- 


Adrian VI. though the creature of the emperor, and 
devoted to his intereſt, endeavoured to aflume the im- 
partiality which became the common fatl:er of Chriſten. 
dom, and laboured to reconcile the contending princes, 
that they might unite in a league againſt Solyman, 
whoſe n of Rhodes rendered him more formi- 
dable than ever to Europe. The Italian ſtates were no 
leſs defirous of peace than the pope: and ſo much re- 
gard was paid by the hoſtile powers to the exhortations 
of his holineſs, and to a bull which he iflued, requiring 
all Chriſtian princes to conſent to a truce for three 
years, that the imperial, the French, and the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors at Rome, were empowered to treat of that 
matter; but while they waſted their time in fruitleſs 
negociations, their maſters were cominuing their pre- 
parations for war; and other negociations ſoon took 
place. The confederacy againſt France became more 
tormidable than ever. 91 

The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the A powerfil 
French intereſt, formed engagements with the emperor conſede- 
for ſecuring Francis Sforza in the poſſeſſion of the racy 
duchy of Milan ; and the pope, from a perſuaſion that — 
the ambition of the French monarch was the only ob. 
ſtacle to peace, acceded to the ſame alliance. The 
Floremiines, the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and all 
the Italian powers, followed this example. Francis was 
left without a ſingle ally, to reſiſt the efforts of a mul- 
titude of enemies, whoſe armies everywhere threatened, 
and whoſe territories encompaſſed his dominions. The 
emperor in perſon menaced France with an invaſion on 
the ſide of Guienne ; the forces of England and the 
Netherlands hovered over Picardy, and a numerous bo- 
dy of Germans was preparing to ravage Burgundy. 

The dread of ſa many and ſuch powerful adverſaries, 
it was thought, would bave obliged Francis to keep 
wholly on the defenſive, or at leaſt have prevented him 
from entertaining any thoughts of marching iro Italy. 
But before his enemies were able to ſtrike a blow, 
Francis had aſſembled a great army, with which he ho- 
ped to diſconcert all the emperor's ſchemes, by march- #g, 
ing it in perſon into Italy: and this bold meafure, the Francis 
more formidable becauſe unexpected, could ſcarcely marchesto- 
have failed of the deſired eſſect, had it been immediately my. 
carried into execution. But the diſcovery of a domeſſic e 
conſpiracy, which threatened the deſtruction of his <a 
kingdom, obliged Francis to ſtopſhort at Lyons. domeſtic 

Charles duke of Bourbon, lord high coaſtable of conſpirzcy- 
France, was a prince of the moſt ſhining merit: his 
great talents equally fitted him for the council or the 

eld, while his eminent ſervices to the crown intitled 
him to its firſt favour, But unhappily Louiſa ducheſs 
of Angouleme, the king's mother, had contracted a 
violent averſion againſt the houſe of Bourbon, and had 
taught her ſon, over whom ſhe had acquired an abſolute 
aſcendant, to view all the conſtable's actions with a jea- 


tous eye. After repeated affronts he retired from _ 
| an 
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and began to liſten to the advances of the emperor's 
miniſters. Meantime the ducheſs of Bourbon died; and 
as the conſtable was no leſs amiable than accompliſhed, 
the ducheſs of Angouleme, ſtill ſuſceptible of the tender 
palſions, formed the ſcheme of marrying him. But 
Bourbon, who might have expected every thing to 
which an ambitious mind can aſpire, from the doating 
fondneſs of a woman Who governed her ſon and the 
kingdom, incapable of imitating Louiſa in her ſudden 
trauſition from hate to love, or of meanly counterleit- 
ing a paſſion for one who had ſo long purſued him with 
unprovoked malice, rejected the match with diſdain and 
turned the propoſal into ridicule. At on e deſpiſed, and 
inſulted by the man whom love only could have made 
her ceaſe to perſecute, Louiſa was filled with all the 
rage of diſappointed woman; the reſolved to ruin, ſince 


ſhe could not marry, Bourbon, For this purpoſe ſhe 
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A French 
army enters 
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commenced an iniquitous ſuit againſt him; and by the 
chicanery of chancellor du Prat, the conſtable was ſtrip- 
ped of his whole family-eſtate. Driven to deſpair by 
ſo many injuries, he entered into a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the emperor and the king of England ; and 
he prepoſed, as ſoon as Francis ſhould have croſſed the 
Alps, to raiſe an inſurrection among his numerous val- 
ſals, and introduce foreign enemies into the heart of 
France. 

Rappily Francis got intimation of this conſpiracy 
before he left the kingdom; but not being ſufficiently 
convinced of the Conltable*s guilt, he ſuffered fo dan- 
gerous a foe to eſcape; and Bourbon entering into the 
emperor's ſervice, employed all the force of his enter- 
priſing genius, and his great talents for war, to the 
prejudice of his prince and his native country. 

In conſequence ot the diſcovery of this plot, and the 
eſcape of the powertul conſpirator, Francis relinquiſhed 
his intention of leading his army in perſon into Italy. 
He was ignorant how far the infection had ſpread 
among his ſubjeQs, and afraid that his abſence might 
encourage them to make ſome deſperate attempt in fa- 
vour of a man ſo much beloved. He did not, however, 
abandon his deſign on the M'laneſe, but ſent forward 
an army of zo, ooo men, under the command of ad- 
miral Bonnivet. Colonna, who was entruſted with the 
defence of that duchy, was in no condition to reſiſt 
ſuch a force; and the city of Milan, on which the 
whole territory depends, muſt have fallen into the 
hands of the French, had not Bonnivet, who poſſeſſed 
none of the talents of a general, waſted his time in 
frivolous enterpriſes, till the inhabitants recovered from 
their conſternation, The imperial army was reinforced ; 
Colonna died; and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the command: but the chief direction 
of military operations was committed to Bourbon and 
the marquis de Peſcara, the greateſt generals of their 
age. Bonnivet, deſtitute of troops to oppoſe this new 
army and ſtill more of the talents which could render 
nim a match for its leaders, after various movements 
and encounters, was reduced to the neceſſity of attempt- 
ing a retreat into France. He was followed by the im- 
perial generals, and routed at Biagraſſa, where the fa- 
mous chevalier Bayard was killed. 

The emperor and his allies were leſs ſucceſsful in 
their attempts upon France. 1hey were baffled in 
every quarter: and Francis, though (tripped. of his 
Italian dominions, might ſtill have enjoyed in ſafety 
Vor. XVII. * | 


the glory of having deſended his native kingdom aga'nſt Spain. 
one half of Europe, and have bid defiance to all his " 
enemies ; but underſtanding that the king of England, 
diſcouraged by his former truitleſs enterpriſes, and dif. 85 
guſted with the emperor, was making no preparations Francis de- 
for any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour ſeized termines to 
him for the conquet of Milan, and he determined, not- enter Italy 
withitanding the advanced ſeaſon, to march into Italy. * 
The French army no ſooner appeared in Piedmont, 

than the whole Milaneſe was thrown into conſternation. 

The capital opened its gates. 'I'he forces of the empe- 

ror and Sforza retired to Lodi: ard had Francis been 

ſo fortunate as to purſue them, they mult have aban- 

doned that poſt, and been totally diſperſed ; but his 

evil genius led him to beſiege Pavia, a town of conſi- 

derable ſtrength, well garriſoned, and defended by An- 

tonio de Ley va, one of the braveſt officers in the Spa- 36 

niſh ſervice; before which place he was deteated and ſs deſeated 

taken priſoner on the twenty-fourth day of February and taken 
1524 priſoner at 

The captivity of Francis filled all Europe with alarm. Pn 
Almoſt the whole French army, was cut off; Milan was 
immediately abandoned; and in a few weeks not a 
Frenchman was left in Italy. "The power of the em- 
peror, and (till more his ambition, become an object of 
univerſal terror ; and reſolutions were everywhere taken 
to ſet bounds to it. Meanwhile Francis, deeply im- 
preſſed with a ſenſe of his misfortune, wrote to his mo- 
ther Louiſa, whom he had left regent of the kingdom, 
the following ſhort but. expreſſive letter: All, Ma- 
dam, is loſt but honour.” The ſame courier that car- 87 
ried this letter, carried alſo diſpatches to Charles; who Hypocriti- 
received the news of the ſignal and unexpected ſucceſs cal eonduct 
which had crowned his arms with the moit hypocritical of Charles. 
moderation. He would not ſuff-r any public rejoicings 
to be made on account of it; and ſaid, he only valued 
It, as it would prove the occaſion of reſtoring peace to 
Chriſtendom. Louiſa, however, did not trult to thoſe 
appearances; if {he could not preſerve what was yet 
left, ſhe determined at leaſt that nothing ſhould be lolt 
through her negligence or weakneſs, Inltead of giving 
herſelf up to ſuch lamentations as were natural to a wo- 
man ſo remarkable for maternal tenderneſs, the diſco-— 
vered all the foreſight, and exerted all the activity, of a 
conſummate politician, She tock every poflible mea- 
ſure for putting the kingdom in a poſture of defence, 
while ſhe employed all her addreſs to appeaſe the reſent- 
ment and to gain the friendthip of England; and a ray 
of comfort from that quarter ſoon broke in upon the 
French affairs. 

Though Henry VIII had not entered into the war 
againſt. France from any concerted political views, he 
had always retained ſome imperfect idea of that balance 
of power which it was neceſſary to maintain between f 
Charles and Francis; and the preſervation of which he 
boaſted to be his peculiar office. By his alliance with 
the emperor, he hoped to recover ſome part of thoſe 
territories on the co: tinent which had belonged to his 
anceſtors; and therefore willingly contributed to give 
him the aſcendency above his rival ; but having never 
dreamt of any event ſo deciſive aud fatal as the victory 
at Pavia, which ſeemed not only to have broken, but tv 
have annihilated the power of Francis, he now became 
ſenſible of his own danger, as well as that of all Europe, 
from the loſs of a proper counterpoile to the power of 
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5 Charles. Inſtead of taking advantage of the diſtreſſed 
condition of France, Henry theretore determined to 
France af. aſſiſt her in her preſent calamities. Some diſgults alſo 
fited by had taken place between him and Charles, and [till more 
HenryVIIL between Charles and Wolſey. The elevation of the 
cardinal of Medici to St Peter's chair, on the death of 
Adrian, under the name of Clement VII. had made the 
Engliſh miniſter ſenſible of the inſincerity of the empe- 
ror's promiſes, while it extinguiſhed all his hopes of the 
papacy ; and he reſolved on revenge. Charles, too, 
had ſo ill ſupported the appearance of moderation which 
he aſſumed, when firſt informed of his good fortune, 
that he had already changed his uſual ſtyle to Henry; 
and inſtead of writing to him with his own hand, and 
ſubſcribing himſelf © your affectionate ſon and couſin,” 
he dictated his letters to a ſecretary, and ſimply ſub- 
ſcribed himſelf “ Charles.” Influenced by all theſe 
motives, together with the glory of raifing a fallen ene- 
my, Henry liſtened to the flattering ſubmiſſions of Loui- 
ſa; entered into a defenſive alliance with her as regent 
of France, and engaged to uſe his belt offices in order 
to procure the deliverance of her ſon from a ſtate of 
29 captivity. 

Francis ſe= Meanwhile Francis was rigorouſly confined ; and ſe- 
verely uſed yere conditions being propoſed to him as the price of 
by his con- 115 liberty, he drew dis dagger, and, pointiog it at his 
erde. preaſt, cried, *Twere better that a king ſhould die 
thus! His hand was with-held : and flattering him- 
ſelf, when he grew cool, that ſuch propoſitions could 
not come directly from Charles, he deſired that he 
might be removed to Spain, where the emperor then 
reſided. His requeſt was complied with; but he lan- 
guiſhed long before he obtained a ſight of his conque- 
ror. At laſt he was favoured with a viſit ; and the em- 
peror dreading a general combination againſt him, or 
that Francis, as he threatened, might, in the obſtinacy 
of his heart, reſign his crown to the dauphin, agreed to 
abate ſomewhat of his former demands. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Madrid; in conſequence of 
which Francis obtained his liberty. The chief article 
ia this treaty was, that Burgundy thould be reſtored to 
Charles as the rightful inheritance of his anceſtors, and 
that Francis's two eldeſt ſons thould be immediately de- 
livered up as hoſtages for the performance of the con- 
ditions ſtipulated. The exchange of the capiive mo- 
narch for his children was made on the borders between 
France and Spain, The moment that Francis entered 
his own domirions, be mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and 
putting it t9 its ſpeed, waved his hand, and cried aloud 

ſeveral times, Jam yet a king! I am yet a king!“ 
Refufrato Francis never meant io execute the treaty of Ma- 
execute the drid: he had even left a proteſt in the hands of nota- 
conditions ries before he ſigned it, that his confent ſhould be con- 
of his re- ſidered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and 
void. Accordingly, as ſoon as he arrived in France, 
he aſſembled the ſtates of Burgundy, who proteſted 
againſt the article relative to their province; and Fran- 
cis coldly replied to the imperial ambaſſadors, who 
urged the immediate execution of the treaty, that he 
would religiouſly perform the articles relative to him- 
ſelf, but in thoſe affecting the French monarchy, he 
muſt be di:eaed by the ſenſe of the nation. He made 
the higheſt acknowledgments to the king of England 
for his friendly interpoſition, and offered to be entirely 


guided by his counſels, Charles and his miniſters faw 
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that they were over-reached in thoſe very arts of - 
ciation in which they fo much excelled, while by 44 
lian ſtates obſerved with pleaſure, that Francis was re- 
ſolved not to execute a treaty which they conſidered as 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe. Clement abſolv- 
ved him from the oath which he had taken at Madrid ; 
and the kings of France and England, the Pope, the 
Swiſs, the Venetians, the Florentines, and the duke of 
Milan, entered into an alliance, to which they gave the 
name of the Holy League, becauſe his Holineſs was at 
the head of it, in order to oblige the emperor to deliver 
up Francis's two ſons on the payment of a reaſonable 
ranſom, and to re-eſtabliſh Sforza in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of the Milaneſe. 

In conſequence of this league, the confederate army 
took the field, and Italy once more became the ſcene 
of war. But Francis, who it was thought would have 
infuſed ſpirit and vigour into the whole body, had gone 
through ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs, that he was become 
diffident of himſelf, diſtruſtful of his fortune, and de- 
ſirous of tranquillity. He flattered himſelf, that the 
dread alone of ſuch a confederacy would induce Charles 
to liſten to what was equitable, and therefore neglected 
to ſend due reinforcements to his allies in Italy. Mean- 
time the duke of Bourbon, who commanded the Impe- 
rialiſts, had made himſelf maſter of the whole Milaneſe 
of which the emperor had promiſed him the inveſtiture ; 
and his troops beginning to mutiny for want of pay, 
he led them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them 
with the ſpoils of that city. He was as good as his 
word; for though he himſelf was lain in planting a 
ſcaling ladder againſt the walls, his ſoldiers, rather en- 
rages than diſcouraged by his death, mounted to the 
aſſault with the utmoſt ardour, animated by the great- 
neſs of the prize, and, entering the city ſword in Land, 
plundered it for ſeveral days. 

Never did Rome in any age ſuffer ſo many calami- 
ties, not even from the Barbarians, by whom ſhe was 
often ſubdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now 
from the ſubjects of a Chriſtian and Catholic monarch. 
Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty, or ſacred in reli- 
gion, ſeemed only the more to provoke the rage of the 
ſoldiery. Virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of their 
parents, and upon thoſe altars to which they had fled 
for ſafety. Venerable prelates, aſter enduring every in- 
dignity and every torture, were thrown into dungeons, 
and menaced with the moſt cruel death, in order to 
make them reveal their ſecret treaſures. Clement him- 
ſelf, who had neglected to make his eſcape in time, was 
taken priſoner, and found that the ſacredneſs of his cha- 
racter could neither procure him liberty nor reſpect. 
He was confined till he fhould pay an enormous ranſom 
impoſed by the victorious army, and ſurrender to the 


emperor all the places of ſtrength belonging to the 
church. 
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Charles received thenews of this extraordinary event FR DT" 
with equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure; but in order to con- hypo riſy 
ceal his joy from his Spaniſh ſubjects, who were filled of Charls. 


with horror at the inſult offered to the ſovereign pon- 
tiff and to leſſen the indignation ot the reſt of Europe, 
he expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the ſucceſs 
of hisarms. He put himſelf and his court into mourn- 
ing; ſtopped the rejoicings for the-birth of his ſon Phi- 
lip, and ordered prayers to be put up in all the church- 
es of Spain for the recovery of the pope's — 
. WV 
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Spain. which he could immediately have procured by a letter 
do bis generals. 

The concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for the 
calamity of their ally was more ſincere. Alarmed at 
the progreſs of the imperial arms, they had, even before 
the taking of Rome, entered into a cloſer alliance, and 
agreed to invade the Low Countries with a powerful 
army; but no ſooner did they hear of the Pope's cap- 
tivity, than they changed, by a new treaty, the ſcene of 
the projected war from the Netherlands to Italy, and re- 
ſolved to take the moſt vigorous meaſures for reſtoring 
him to liberty. Henry, however, contributed only mo- 

deen ney. A French army entered Italy, under the com- 
A Frene® mand of Marſhal Lautrec Clement obtained his ſree- 
army enters T . 
Italy, but dom ; and war was for a time carried on by the confede- 
3s utterly rates with ſucceſs ; but the death of Lautrec, and the 
ruined. revolt of Andrew Doria, a Genoeſe admiral in the ſer- 
vice of France, entirely changed the face of affairs. 
The French army was utterly ruined ; and Francis, diſ- 
couraged and almoſt exhauſted by ſo many unſucceſstul 
enterpriſes, began to think of peace, and of obtaining 
the releaſe of his ſons by conceſſions, not by the terror 
of his arms. ' 

At the ſame time Charles, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages he had gained, had many reaſons to wiſh for 
an accommodation. Sultan Solyman having over-run 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Aultrian ter- 
ritories with the whole force of the Eaſt; and the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation in Germany threatened the 
tranquillity of the empire. In conſequence of this ſi- 
tuation of affairs, though pride made both parties con- 
ceal or diſſemble their real ſentiments, two ladies were 
permitted to reſtore peace to Europe. Margaret of 

peace con- Auſtria, Charles's aunt, and Louiſa, Francis's mother, 
cluded at met in 1529 at Cambray, and ſettled the terms of ac- 
Cambray- commodation between the French king and the empe- 
ror. Francis agreed to pay two millions of crowns as 
the ranſom of his two ſons, to refign the ſovereignty of 
Flanders aud Artois, and to forego all his Italian claims 
and Charles ceaſed to demand the reſtitution of Bur- 

gundy. 25 

All the ſteps of this negociation had been communi- 

cated to the king of England; and Henry was, on that 
occaſion, ſo generous to his friend and ally Francis, that 

he ſent him an acquittal of near ſix hundred thouſand 

. crowns, in order to enable him to fulfil his agreement 

with Charles. But Francis's Italian confederates were 

leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of Cambray. They were 

almoſt wholly abandoned to the will of the emperor ; 

and ſeemed to have no other means of ſecurity left but 

his equity and moderation. Of theſe, from his paſt con- 

duct, they had not forined the moſt advantageous idea. 

But Charles's preſent circumſtances, more eſpecially in 

regard to the Turks, obliged him to behave with a ge- 

neroſity inconſiſtent with his character. The Floren- 

tines alone, whom he reduced under the dominion of 

the family of Medi-i, had reaſon to complain of his ſe- 

verity. Sforza obtained the inveſtiture of Milan and 

his pardon ; and every other power experienced the le- 

gg nity of the conqueror. x : | 

Charles After having received the imperial crown from the 
sinto hands of the Pope at Bologna, Charles proceeded on 
many. his j\wney to Germany, where his preſence was become 
highly nec ſſary; for alth ugh the conduct and valour 

of his brother Ferdinand, on whom he had conferred 


the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Anſtria, and 
who had been eledted king of Hungary, had obliged 
Solyman to retire with infamy and loſs, his return was 
to be feared, and the Jiforders of religion were daily in- 
creaſing; an account of which, and of the emperor's 
tranſattions with the Proteltants, is given under the ar- 
ticle REFORMATION. 

Charles having exerted himſelf as much as he could 


part of the African continent lying along the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean ſea, was then nearly in the ſame con 
dition which it is at preſent. Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis, were its principal ſtates; and the two laſt were 
neſts of pirates. Barbaroſſa, a famous Corſair, had ſuc- 
ceeded his brother in the kingdom of Algiers, which 
he had formerly aſſiſted him to uſurp. He regulated 
with much prudence the interior police of his kingdom, 
carried on his piracies with great vigour, and extended 
his conquelts on the continent of Africa ; but percci- 
ving that the natives ſubmitted to his government witl: 
impatience, and fearing that his continual depreda ions 
would one day draw upon him a general combination of 
the Chriſtian powers, be put his dominions under the 
protection of the grand ſeignior. Solyman, flattered by 
ſuch an act of ſubmiſſion, and charmed with the bold- 
neſs of the man, offered him the command of the Turk- 
iſh fleet, Proud of this diſtinction, Barbaroſſa repaired 
to Conſtantinople, and made uſe of his influence with 
the zaltan to extend his own dominion. Partly by 
force, partly by treachery, he uſurped the kingdom of 
Tunis; and being now poſſeſſed of greater power, he 
carried on his depredations againſt the Chriſtian Rates 
with more deſtruQtve violence than ever. 

Daily complaints of the piracies and ravages com- 
mitted by the galleys of Barbaroſſa were brought to 


Spain. 


99 
. F duld He under- 
againit the reformers, undertook his firſt expedition takes an ex- 


againſt the piratical ſtates of Africa, Barbary, or that pedition a- 
tlie 


gainſt 
: r 


Late oi 


the emperor by his ſubjects, both in Spain and Italy; 


and all Chriſtendom ſeemed to look up to him, as its 
greateſt and molt fortunate prince, for relief from this 
new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. At the ſame 
time Muley Haſcen, the exiled king of Tunis, finding 
none of the African princes able or willing to ſupport. 
him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles for aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the uſurper. Equally deſirous of deli- 
vering his dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of Barbaroſſa, of appearing as the protector of aa un- 
fortunate prince, and of acquiring the glory annexed in 
that age to every expedition againſt the Mahometans, 
the emperor readily concluded a treaty with Muley Haſ- 
cen, and ſet ſail for Tunis with a formidable armament. 
The Goletta, a ſea-port town, fortified with 300 pieces 
of cannon, was taken, together with all Barbaroſſa's 
fleet: he was defeated in a pitched battle, and 10,000 


Io 


Chriſtian ſlaves, having knocked off their fetters, and Jung ta- 
made themſelves maſters of the citadel, Tunis was pre- ken, and 


paring to ſurrender. But while Charles was deliberating the irhabi- 
ants cruel» 


on the conditions, his troops fearing that they would: 
be deprived of the booty which they had expected, 
broke ſuddenly into the town, and pillaged and maſ- 
ſacred without diſtinction. Thirty thouſand perſons 
periſhed by the ſword, and 10,000 were made pr ſon- 
ers. The ſceptre was reſtored to Muley Haſcen, on 
condition that he ſhould acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of 
the crown of Spain, put into the emperor's hands all 
the fortified ſea ports in the kingdom of Tunis, and 
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*pain, pay annually 12,000 crowns for the ſubſiſtence of the 
— — Spanish garriſon in the Guletta, "Theſe points being 
ſettled, and 20, 00 Chriſtian ſlaves freed from bondage 
either by arms or by treaty, Charles returned to Eu- 
rope, where his preſence was become neceſſary ; while 
Barbaroſſa, who had retired to Bona, recovered new 
ſtrength, and again became the tyrant of the ocean. 


ak The king of France took advantage of the emperor's 
Francis at- . a 
tempts in abſence to revive his pretenſions in Italy. The treaty 


ain to re- of Cambray had covered up but not extinguiſhed the 
vive his flames of diſcord. Francis in particular, who waited 
pretenſions only for a ſavourable opportunity of recovering the ter- 
to italy. xitories and reputation which he had loſt, continued to 
negotiate againſt his rival with different courts. But 

all his negociations were diſconcerted by unforeſeen ac- 

cidents. The death of Clement VII. (whom he had 

gained by marrying his ſon the duke of Orleans, after- 

wards Henry II. to Catharine of Medici, the niece of 

that pontiT), deprived him of all the ſupport which he 

hoped to receive from the court of Rome, The king 

of England, occupied with domeſtic cares and projects, 

declined engaging in the affairs of the continent; and 

the Proteſtant princes, aſſociated by the league of Smal- 

kalde, to whom Francis had alſo applied, and who 

ſeemed diſpoſed at firſt to liſten to him, filled with in- 
dignation and reſentment at the crueky with which 

ſome of their reformed brethren had been treated in 


France, refuſed to have any connection with the enemy 

of their religion. 8 
Francis was neither eruel nor bigotted: he was too 
indolent to concern himſelf about religious diſputes; 
but his principles becoming ſuſpected, at a time when 
the emperor was gaining immortal glory by his expedi- 
tion againſt the Infidels, he found it neceſſary to vindi- 
10 cate himſelf by ſome extraordinary demonſtration of re- 
His barba- Verence for the eſtabliſhed faith. The indiſcreet zeal of 
rity to the ſome Proteſtant converts furniſhed him with the occa- 
Proteſtants ſion. They, had affixed to the gates of the Louvre and 
other public places papers containing indecent reflec- 
tions on the rites of the Romith church. Six of the 
perſons concerned in this raſh action were ſeized ; and 
the king, pretending to be ſtruck with horror at their 
blaſphemies, appointed a ſolemn proceſſion, in order to 
avert the wrath of heaven. The holy ſacrament was 
carried through the city of Paris in great pomp : Fran- 
cis walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his 
hand ; the princes of the blood ſupported the canopy 
over it; the nobles walked behind. In preſence of this 
numerous aſſembly, the king declared, that if one of 
his hands were infected with hereſy, he would cut it 
off with the other; “ and 1 would facrifice (added he) 
even my own children, if found guilty of that crime.“ 
As an awful proof of his ſincerity, the fix unhappy per- 
ſons who had been ſeized were publicly burnt, before 
the ptoceſſion was finiſhed, and in the molt cruel man- 
ner. They were fixed upon a machine which deſcend- 
ed into the flames, and retired alternately, until they 
expired. No wonder that the Proteſtant princes were 

NE incenſed at ſuch barbarity ! 5 


Cube an But Francis, chough unſupported by any ally, com- 
Arm 
me to- 


Italy, under pretence of chaſtiſing the duke of Milan 
wards Italy. 


for a breach cf the law of nations, in putting to death 

his ambaſſador. The operations of war, however, ſoon 

took a new direction. Inſtead of marching directly to 
4 
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manded his army to advance towards the frontiers of 


8 PA 
the Milaneſe, Francis commenced hoſtilities againſt the Spain. 
duke of Savoy, with whom be had cauſe to be difſatis. "© 
fied, and on whom he had ſome claims ; and before the 

end of the campaign, that feeble prince ſaw himſelf ſtrip- 

ped of all his dominions, except the provinces of Pied- 104 
mont. To complete his misfortunes, the city of Ge- 1 
ne va, the ſovereignty of which he claimed, and where _— 
the reformed opinions had already got footing, threw the Juke of 
off his yoke ; and its revolt drew along with it the loſs Savoy. 
of the adjacent territory. Geneva was then an imperial 

city, and has ever ſince remained entirely free. 

In this extremity the duke of Savoy ſaw no reſource 
but in the emperor's protection; and as his misfortunes 
were chiefly occaſioned by his attachment to the impe. 
rial intereſt, he had a title to immediate aſſiſtance. But 
Charles, who was juſt returned from his African expe- 
dition, was not able to lend him the neceſſary ſupport. 

His treaſury was entirely drained, and he was obliged 

to diſband his army till he could raife new ſupplies. 
Mean time the death of Sforza duke of Milan entirely 
chauged the nature of the war, and afforded the empe- 

ror full leiſure tc prepare for action. The French mo- 
narch's pretext for taking up arms was at once cut off; 

but as the duke died without iſſue, all Francis's rights 

to the duchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to 
Sforza and his deſcendants, returned to him in full 
force, He inſtantly renewed his claim to it; and if 

he had ordered his army immediately to advance, he : 105 
might have made himſelf maſter of it. But he unfor- CI. 
tunately waſted his time in fruitleſs negotiatior.s, while 1 * 
his more politic rival took poſſeſſion of the duchy as a Mili. 
vacant fief of the empire; and though Charles ſeemed 

ſtill to admit the equity of Francis's claim, he delayed 
granting the inveſtiture under various pretences, and 

was ſecretly taking every poſſible meaſure to prevent him 

from regaining footing in Italy. 

During the time gained in this manner Charles had 
recruited. his finances, and of courle his armies; and 
finding himſelt in a condition for war, he at laſt threw 
off the maſk under which he had ſo long concealed his 
deſigns from the court of France. Entering Rome with 
great pomp, he pronounced before the pope and cardi- 
nals, afſembled in full conſiſtory, a violent invective 106 
againſt Francis, by way of reply to his propoſitions con- Weaknch 
cerning the inveſtiture of Milan. Yet Francis, by an of Francis. 
unaccountable fatality, continued to negotiate, as if it 
had been ſtill poſſible to terminate their differences in 
an amicable manner; and Charles, finding him ſo eager 
to run into the ſaare, favoured the deception, and, by 
ſeeming to liſten to his propoſals, gained yet more time 
for the execution of his ambitious projects. 107 

If misfortunes had rendered Francis too diſfident, Charles at- 
ſucceſs had made Charles too ſangui He preſumed {EP 
on nothing leſs than the ſubverſion of the French mo- 8 
narchy; nay, he conſidered it as an infallible event. monatchy. 
Having chaſed the forces of his rival out of Piedmont 
and Savoy, he puſhed forward at the head of 50,000 
men, contrary to the advice of his moſt experienced 
miniſters and generals, to invade the ſouthern provinces 
of France ; while other two armies were ordered to en- 
ter it, the one on the ſide of Picardy, the other on the 
ſide of Champagne: He thought it impoſſible that 
Francis could reſiſt ſo many unexpected attacks on ſuch 
different quarters ; but he found himſelf miſtaken. 

The French monarch fixed upon the moſt effectual 


plan 


Spain. 


108 
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plan far defeating the invaſion of a powerful enemy ; 
and he prugently perſevered in following it, though 


But is dif- Contrary to his own natural temper and to the genius 


appointed 
in his de- 


ſigns. 


IS 
V 11 
mimoſity 
between 
him and 
Francis. 


of his people. He determined to remain altogether 
upon the defenſive, and to deprive the enemy of ſub- 
ſiſtence by laying waſte the country before them. The 
execution of this plan was committed to the mareſchal 
Montmorency its author, a man happily fitted for ſuch 
a truſt by the inflexible ſeverity of his diſpoſition. He 
made choice of a ſtrong camp, under the walls of Avig- 
non, at the confluence of the Rhone and Durance, 
where he aſſembled a conſiderable army ; while the 
king, with another body of troops, encamped at Va- 
lence, higher up the Rhone. Marſeilles and Arles 
were the only towns he thought it neceſſary to defend; 
and each of theſe he furniſhed with a numerous garri- 
ſon of his beſt troops. The inhabitants of the other 
towns were compelled to abandon their habitations : 
the fortifications of ſuch places as might have afforded 
ſhelter to the enemy were thrown down ; corn, forage, 
and proviſions of every kind, were carried off or de- 
ſtroyed; the mills and ovens were ruined, and the wells 
filled up or rendered uſeleſs. 

This devaſtation extended from the Alps to Mar- 
ſeilles, and from the ſea to the confines of Dauphiny ; 
ſo that the emperor, when he arrived with the van of 
his army on the confines of Provence, inſtead of that 
rich and populous country which he expected to enter, 
beheld nothing but one vaſt and deſert ſolitude. He 
did not, however, deſpair of ſncceſs, though he ſaw 
that he would have many diffticu'ties to encounter; and 
as an encouragement to his officers, he made them libe- 
ral promiſes of lands and honours in France. But all 
the land which any of them obtained was a grave, and 
their maſter loſt much honour by this raſh and pre- 
ſumptuous enterprize. After unſucceſsfully inveſting 
Marſeilles and Arles, after attempting in vain to draw 
Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, and not da- 
ring to attack it, Charles having ſpent two inglorious 
months in Provence, and loſt one half of his troops by 
diſeaſe or by famine, was under the neceſſity of ordering 
a retreat; and though he was ſome time in motion be- 
fore the enemy ſuſpected his intention, it was conduct- 
ed with ſo much precipitation and diſorder, as to de- 
ſerve the name of a flight, ſince the light troops of 
France turned it into a perfect rout. The invaſion of Pi- 
cardy was not more ſucceſsful: the imperial forces were 
obliged to retire without effecting any conqueſt of im- 

tance. 

Charles had no ſooner conducted the ſhattered re- 
mains of his army to the frontiers of Milan, than he ſet 
out tor Genoa ; and unwilling to expoſe himſelf to the 
ſcori of the Italians after ſuch a reverſe of fortune, he 
embarked directly for Spain. 

Mcanwhile Francis gave himſelf np tu that vain re. 
ſentment which had formerly diſgraced the proſperity of 
his rival. They had frequently, in the courſe of their 
quarrels, given each other the lie, and mutual challenges 
had been ſent; which, though productive of no ſerious 
conſequences between the parties, had a powerful ten- 
dency to encourage the pernicious practice of duelling. 
Charles, in his invective pronounced at Rome, had pub. 
licly accuſed Francis of perfidy and breach of faith ; 

Francis now -exceeded Charles in the indecency of his 


accuſations. The Dauphin dying ſuddenly, his death 
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was imputed to poiſon : Montecuculi his cup-bearer was 
put to the rack ; and that unhappy nobleman, in the 
agonies of torture, accuſed the emperor's generals Gon- 
zaga and de Leyva, of inſtigating him to the deteſtable 
act. The emperor himſelf was ſuſpected; nay, this ex- 
torted confeſſion, and ſome obſcure hints, were const 
dered as inconteſtable proofs of his guilt ; though it 
was evident to all mankind, that neither Charles nor his 
generals could have any inducement to perpetrate ſuch 
a crime, as Francis was {till in the vigour of life him- 
ſelf, and had two ſons beſides the dauphin, grown up 
to a good age. 

But the incenſed monarch's reſentment did not ſtop 
here. Francis was not ſatisfied with endeavouring to 
blacken the character cf his rival by an ambiguous teſ- 
timony which led to the moſt injurious ſuſpicions, and 
upon which the moſt cruel conſtructions had been put; 
he was willing to add rebellion to murder. For this 
purpoſe he went to the parliament of Paris; where be- 
ing ſeated with the uſual ſolemnities, the advocate-ge- 
neral appeared, and accuſed Charles of Auſtria (ſo he 
affected tv call the emperor) of having violated the trea- 
ty of Cambray, by which he was freed from the ho-' 
mage due to the crown of France for the counties of 
Artois and Flanders ; adding, that this treaty being 


Spain, 


now void, he was ſtill to be conſidered as à vaſſal of 


France, and conſequently had been guilty of rebellion 
in taking arms againſt his ſovereign. 


ITO 


The charge Was Charles 


ſuſtained, and Charles was ſummoned to appear beſore ſummoned 
the parliament of Paris at a day fixed. The term ex- to appear 


pired ; and no perſon appearing in the emperor's name, 
the parliament gave judgment, and Charles of Auſtria 
had forfeited, by rebellion and contumacy, the counties 
of Flanders and Artois, and declared thele fiefs reunited 
to the crown of France. 

Francis, ſoon after this vain diſplay of his animoſity, 
marched into the Low Countries, as if he had intended 
to execute the ſentence pronounced by his parliament ; 
but a ſuſpenſion of arms took place, through the inter- 
poſition of the queens of France and Hungary, before 
any thing of conſequence was effected: and this ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities was tollowed by a truce, concluded at 
Nice, through the mediation of the reigning pontiff 
Paul III. of the family of Farneſe, a man of a venera- 
ble character and pacific diſpoſition. 

Each of thefe rival princes had ſtrong reaſons to in- 
cline them to peace. The finances of both were exhauſt- 


at Paris. 
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ed; and the emperor, the moſt powerful of the two, Francis 


was deeply impreſſed with the dread of the Turkiſh 
arms, which Francis had drawn upon him by a league 
with Svlyman. In conſequence of this league, Barba- 
roſſa with a great fleet appeared on the coaſt of Naples; 
filled that kingdom with conſternation; landed without 
reſiſtance near Taranto; ob ived Caſtro, a place of 
fome ſtrength, to ſurrender; plun-ered the adjacent 
country; and was taking meatures for ſe-uring and ex- 
rending his conqueſts, when the unexpected arrival of 
Doria, the famous Genoeſe admiral, together with the 
pope's galleys and a ſquadron of the Venetian fleet, 
made it prudent for him to retire. The ſul:ai*s forces 
alſo invaded Hungary, where Mahmet the Turkiſh ge- 
neral, aſter gaining ſeveral inferior advantages, defeated 
the Germans in a great battle at Eſſck on the Drave. 
Happily for Charles and Europe it was not in Francis's 
power at this juncture either to join the Turks or aſ- 

ſemble 


leagues 
with the 


1 urks, 
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Spam. ſemble an army ſtrong enoug) to penetrate into the 
— — Milneſe. The emperor, however, was ſenſible that he 
could not long reſiſt the efforts of two ſuch powerful 
coufederat2s, nor expect that the ſame fortunate cir- 
cumſtances would concur a ſecond time in his favour 

he therefore thought it neceſſary, both for his ſafety 

112 and reputation, to give his conſent to a truce: and 

A truce Francis choſe rather to run the riſk of diſobliging his 
concluded. new ally the ſultan, than to draw on his head the indig- 
nation, and perhaps the arms, of all Chriſtendom, by 
obſtinately obſtructing the re-eſtabliſhment of rranquil- 
lity, and contributing to the agrandizement of the In- 

fidels. N 
Theſe conſiderations inclined the contending mo- 
narchs to liſten to the arguments of the holy tather ; 

but he found it impoſſible to bring about a final accom- 
modation between them, each inflexibly perſiſting in aſ- 

ſerting his own claims. Nor could he prevail on them 
to ſee one another, though both came to the place of 
rendezvous : ſo great was the remains of diſtruſt and 

1x3 rancour, or ſuch the difficulty of A , the ceremo- 
Interview nial! Yer, improbable as it may ſeem, a few days after 
between ſigning the truce, the emperor, in his paſſage to Bar- 
Francis and celona, being driven on the coalt of Provence, Francis 
Charles. invited him to come aſhore ; jrankly viſited him on 
board his galley, and was received and entertained with 
the warmelt demonſtrations of eſteem and affection. 
Charles, with an equal degree of confidence, paid the 
king next day a vilit at Aigues mortes; where thele 
two hoſtile rivals and vindictive enemies, who had accu- 
ſed each other of every kind of baſeneſs, converſing to- 
gether with all the cordiality of brothers, ſeemed to vie 
with each other in expreſſions of reſpect and ſriend- 

ſhip. 

Beſides the glory of having reſtored tranquillity to 
Europe, the pope gained a point of much conſequence 
to his family. He obtained for his grandſon, Marga- 
ret of Auſtria, the emperor's natural daughter, former- 
ly wife of Alexander de Medici, whom Charles had 
raiſed to the ſupreme power in Florence, Lcrenzo de 
Medici, the kinſman and intimate companion of Alex- 
ander, had aſſaſſinated him by one of the blackeſt trea- 
ſons recorded in hiſtory. Under pretence of having ſe- 
cured him an aſſignation with a lady of the higheſt rank 
and great beauty, he drew him into a ſecret apartment 
of his houſe, and there (tabbed him as he lay careleſsly 
on a couch, expecting the embrace of fie lovely fair, 
whom he had often ſolicited in vain, Lorenzo, how- 
ever, did not reap the fruits of his crime; for though 
ſome of his countrymen extolled him as a third Brutus, 
and endeavoured to ſcize this occaſion for recovering 
their liberties, the government of Florence paſſed into 
the hands of Coſmo II. another kinſman of Al:xander, 
Coſmo was defircus of marrying the widow of his pre- 
deceſlor; but the emperor choſe rather to oblige the 
pope, by beſtowing his daughter upon Octavio Farueſe, 
fon ot the duke of Parma. 

Charles had ſoon farther canſe to be ſenſible cf bis 
obligations to the holy father for bringiag about the 
treaty of Nice. His troops everywhere mutinied for 
want of pay, and the ability of his generals onty could 
have prevented a total revolt. He hid depended, as his 
chief reſource for diſcharging the arrears due to his ſol- 

diers, upon the ſubſidies which he expected from his 

Caſtilian ſubjects. For this purpoſe he aſſembled the 
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Cortes of Caſtile at Toledo: and having repreſented to Spain. 


them the great expence of his military operations, hee 
propoſed to levy ſuch ſupplies as the preſent exigency 
of affairs demanded, by a general exciſe on commodi- 
ties; but the Spaniards, who already felt themſelves op- The « 
preſſed by a load of taxes unknown to their anceſtors, ee 
and who had often complained that their country was fuſc to a. 
drained of its wealth and inhabitants, in order to proſe- fiſt him 
cute quarrels in which they had no intereſt, determined With mo- 
not to add voluntarily to their own burdens. The no- 
bies, in particular, inveighed with great vehemence 
againſt the impoſition propoſed, as an encroachment on 
the valuable and diſtinguiſhing privilege of their order, 
that of being exempted from the payment of any tax. 
After employing arguments and promiſes in vain, 
Charles diſmiſſed the aſſembly with indignation ;- and 
from that period neither the nobles nor the prelates 
have been called to the Cortes, on pretence that ſack 
as pay no part of the public taxes ſhould not claim a 
vote in laying them on, Theſe afſernblies have ſince 
conſiſted merely of the procurators or repreſentatives of 
18 cities, two from each; in all 36 members, who are 
abſolutely at the devotion of the crown. 11 
The eitizens of Ghent, ſtill more bold, broke out not 1 
long after into open rebellion againſt the emperor's go of Ghent 
vernment, on account of a tax which they judged con- rebel. 
trary to their ancient privileges, and a deciſion of the 
council of Mechlin in favour of the imperial authority. 
Enraged at an unjuſt impoſition, and rendered deſperate 
on ſeeing their rights betrayed by that very court which 
was bound to protect them, they flew to arms, ſeized 
ſeveral of the emperor's officers, and drove ſuch of the 
nobility as reſided among them out of the city. Sen- 
ſible, however, of their inability to ſupport what their 
zeal had prompted them to undertake, and deſirous of 
ſecuring a protector againſt the formidable forces with 
which they might expect ſoon to be attacked, they of- 
fered to acknowledge the king of France as their fove- 
reign, to put him into immediate poſſeſſion of their ci- 
ty, and to aſſiſt him in recovering thoſe provinces in 
the Netherlands which had anciently belonged to his 
crown, True policy directed Francis to comply with 
this propoſal. The counties of Flanders and Artois 
were more valuable than the duchy of Milan, for which 
he had ſo long contended; and their ſituation in regard 
to France made it more eaſy to conquer or to defend 
them. But Francis over-rated the Milaneſe, He had p 5 
lived in friendſhip with the emperor ever ſince their in- ey 
terview at Aigues- mortes, and Charles had promiſed him of Francis 
the inveſtiture of that duchy, Forgetting, therefore, 
all his paſt injuries, and the deceitful promiſes by which 
he had been ſo often duped, the credulous, generous 
Francis, not only rejected the propoſitions of the citi- 
zens of Ghent, but communicated to the emperor his 
whole negociation with the malecontents, 
Judging of Charles's heart by his own, Francis hoped 
by this ſeemingly diſintereſted proceeding to obtain at 
once the inveſtiture of Milan; and the emperor, well 
acquainted with the weakneſs of bis rival, flattered him 
in this apprehenſion, for his own ſelfiſh purpoſes. His 
preſence being neceſſary in the Netherlands, he demand- 11 
ed a paſſage through France. It was immediately grant- ye — 
ed him ; and Charles, to whom every moment was pre- Charles to 
cious, ſet out, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his paſs thro 
council and the fears of his Spaniſh ſubjects, with a bie domt- 
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ſmall but ſplendid train of 100 perſons. He was met 
on the frontiers of France by the dauphin and the duke 
of Orleans, who offered to go into Spain, and remain 
there. as hoſtages, till he ſhould reach his own domi- 
nions ; but Charles replied, that the king's honour was 
ſufficient for his ſafety, and proſecuted his journey with- 
out any other ſecurity. The king eutertained him with 
the utmoſt magnificence at Paris, and the two young 
princes did not take leave. of him till he entered the 
Low Countries; yet he till found means to evade his 
promiſe, and Francis continued to believe him ſincere. 

The citizens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach of 
the emperor, who was joined by three armies, {ent am- 
baſſadors to implore his mercy, and offered to throw 
open their gates, Charles only condeſcended to reply, 
That he would appear among them as a ſovereign 
and a judge, with the ſceptre and the ſword,” He ac- 
cordingly encered the place of his nativity on the anni- 
verſary of his birth; and inſtead of that lenity which 
might have been expected, exhibited an awful example 
of his ſeverity, Twenty-tix of the principal citizens 
were put to death; a greater number were baniſhed ; 
the city was declared to have forfcited its privileges; a 
new ſyſtem of laws and political adminiſtration was pre- 
ſcribed ; and a large fine was impoſed on the inhabi- 
tants, in order to defray the expence of erecting a cita- 
del, together with an annual tax for the ſupport of a 
garriſon, They were not only deſpoiled of their an- 
cient immunities, but made to pay, like conquered peo- 
ple, for the means of perpetuating their own ſlavery. 

Having thus re-eſtabliſhed his authority in the Low 
Countries, and being now under no neceſſity of conti- 
nuing that ſcene of falſehood and diſſimulation with 
which he had amuſed the French monarch, Charles be- 
gan gradually to throw aſide the veil under which he 
had concealed his intentions with reſpe& to the Mila- 
neſe, and at laſt peremptorily refuſed to give up a terri- 
tory of ſuch value, or voluntarily to make ſuch a liberal 
addition to the ſtrength of an enemy by diminiſhing his 
own power. He even denied that he had ever made 
any promiſe which could bind him to an action ſo. fool- 
iſh, and ſo contrary to his own intereſt. 

This tranſaction expoſed the king of France to as 
much ſcorn as it did the emperor to cenſure. 'The cre- 
dulous ſimplicity of Francis ſeemed to merit no other 
return, after experiencing fo often the duplicity and ar- 
tifices of his rival. He remonſtrated, however, and ex- 
claimed as if this had been the firſt circumſtance in 
which the emperor had deceived him. The inſult of- 
ſered to his underſtanding affected him even more ſen- 
ably than the injury done to his intereſt; and he diſ- 
covered ſuch reſentment as made it obvious that he 
would ſeize on the firſt opportunity of revenge, and 
that a new war would ſoon defolate the European con- 
tinent. 

Meanwhile Charles was obliged to turn his attention 
towards the affairs of Germany. The Proteſtants ha- 


conceſſions ving in vain demanded a general council, preſſed him 
to the Pro- earneſtly to appoint a conference between a ſelect num- 


teſtants, 


ber of divines of each party, in order to examine the 
points in diſpute. For this purpoſe a diet was aſſem- 
bled at Ratiſbon: and ſuch a conference, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of the pope, was held with great ſo- 
lemnity in the preſence of the emperor. But the di- 


vines choſen to manage the controverſy, though men of 
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ſpeculative opinions, all points relative to worſhip and 
juriſdiction ſerving to inflame the minds of the diſpu- 
tants. Charles, therefore, finding his endeavours to 
bring about an accommodation ineffectual, and being 
impatient to cloſe the diet, prevailed on a majority of 
the members to approve of the following edit of receſs ; 
viz. that the articles concerning which the divines had 
agreed, ſhould be held as points decided ; that thoſe 
about which they had differed, ſhould be referred to the 
determination of a general council, or if that could not 
be obtained, to a national ſynod ; and ſhould it prove 
impracticable alſo to aſſemble a ſynod of Germany, that 
a general diet of the empire ſhould be called within 18 
months, in order to give final judgment on the whole 
controverſy; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
ſhould be attempted, nor any endeavours employed to 
gain proſelytes. 

This diet gave great offence to the pope. The bare 
mention of allowing a diet, compoſed chiefly of laymen, 
to pals judgment in regard to articles of faith, appeared 
to him no leſs criminal and profane than the worſt of 
thoſe hereſies which the emperor ſeemed ſo zealous to 
ſuppreſs. The Proteſtants alſo were diſſatisfied with it, 
as it conſiderably abridged the liberty which they at 
that time enjoyed. They murmured loudly againſt it ; 
and Charles, unwilling to leave any ſeeds of diſcontent 
in the empire, granted them a private declaration, ex- 
empting them from whatever they thought injurious or 
oppreſhve in the receſs, and aſcertaining to them the full 
poſſeſſion of all their iormer privileges. 

The ſituation of the emperorꝰ's affairs at this junAure 
made theſe extraordinary conceſſions neceſſary. He 
foreſaw a rupture with France to be unavoidable, and 
he was alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the Turks in 
Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapol Scæpus, by the aſſiſtance of 
Solyman, had wreſted from the king of the Romans a 
conſiderable part of the country. John died, and left 
an infant ſon. Ferdinand attempted to take advantage 
of the minority, in order to repoſſeſs himſelf of the 
whole kingdom ; but his ambition was diſappointed by 
the activity and addreſs of George Martinuzzi, biſhop 
of Waradin, who ſhared the regency with the queen, 
Senſible that he was unable to oppoſe the king ot the 
Romans in the field, Martinuzzi ſatisfied himſelf with 
holding out the fortified towns, all of which he provided 
with every thing neceſſary {or defence; and at the ſame 
time he ſent ambaſſadors to Soly man, beſeeching him to 
extend towards the ſon that imperial protection which - 
had ſo generouſly maintained the tather on his throne, 
Ferdinand uſed his utmoſt endeavours to thwart this 
negociation, and even meanly offered to holdi the Hun- 
garian crown on the ſame ignominious condition by 
which John had held it, that of paying tribute to the 
Porte. But the ſultan faw ſuch advantages from eſ- 
pouſing the intereſt of the young king, that he inſtant- 
ly marched into Hungary; and the Germans, having 
formed the ſiege of Buda, were defeated with great 
ſlaughter before that city. Soly man, however, inſtead 
of becoming the protector of the infant ſovereign whom 
he had relieved, made uſe of this ſucceſs to extend his 
own aominions : he ſent the queen and her ſon into 
Franſilvania, which province he allotted them, and add- 
ed Hungary to the Ottoman empire. 

| Happily 
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Happily for the Proteſtants, Charles received intelli- 
gence of this revolution ſoon after the diet at Ratiſbon ; 
and by the conceſſions which he made them, he obtain- 
ed ſcch liberal ſupplies, both of men and money, as left 
him under little anxiety about the ſecurity of Germany. 


Jndertakes He thereft re haſtened to join is fleet and army in Tta- 
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ly, in order to carry into execution a great and favourite 
enterprize which he had cuncerted againlt Algiers : 
thongh it would certainly have been more conſiſtent 
with his dignity to have conducted the whole force of 
the empire againſt Solyman, the common enemy of 
Chriſtendom, who was ready to enter his Auſtrian do- 
minions. But many reaſons induced Charles to prefer 
the African expedition : he wanted ſtrength, or at leaſt 
money to combat the Turks in ſo diſtant a country as 
Hungary ; and the glory which he had formerly ac- 
quired in Barbary led him to hope for the like ſucceſs, 
while the cries of his Spaniſh ſubjects rouſed him to 
rake vengeance on their ravagers. But the unfortunate 
event of this expedition has already been related under 
the article ALG1trs, ny 14— 20. 

The loſs which the emperor ſuffered in this calami- 
tous expedition encouraged the king of France to begin 


Francis and hoſtilities, on which he had been for ſome time reſolved ; 


Charles. 


and an action diſhonourable to civil ſociety furniſhed 
him with too good a pretext for taking arms. The 
marquis del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe, having 
got intelligence of the motions and deſtination of two 
ambaſſadors, Rincon and Fergoſo, whom Francis had 
diſpatched, the one to the Ottoman Porte, the other to 
the republic of Venice ; kaowing how much his maſter 


xXviſhed to diſcover the intentions of the French mo- 


march, and of what conſequence it was to retard the ex- 
ecution of his meaſures, he employed ſome ſoldiers be- 
longing to the garriſon ot Pavia to lie in wait for theſe 
ambatfladors as they ſailed down the Po, who murdered 
them and moſt of their attendants, and ferzed their pa- 
pers. Francis immediately demanded reparation for 
this barbarous outrage ; ind as Charles endeavoured to 
put him off with an evaſive anſwer, he appealed to all 
the courts of Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of 
the injury, the iniquity of the emperor in diſregarding 
his juſt requeſt, and the neceſſity of vengeance. But 
Charles, who was a more protound negotiator, defeated 
in a great meaſure the effects of theſe repreſentations : 
he ſecured the fidelity of the Proteltant princes in Ger- 
many, by granting them new conceſſions; and he en- 
gaged the king of England to eſpouſe his cauſe, under 
pretence of defending Europe againſt the Iufidels; 
while Francis was only able to form an alliance with 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden (who for the firſt 
time intereſted themſelves in the quarrels of the more 
potent monarchs of the ſouth), and to renew his treaty 
with Solyman, which drew on him the indignation of 
Chriſtendom. 

But the activity of Francis ſupplied all the defects of 
his negotiations Five armics were ſoon ready to take 
the field, under different generals, and with different 
deſtinations. Nor was Charle, wanting in his prepara- 
tions. He and Henry a ſecond time made an ideal di- 
viſion of the kingdom of France. But as the hoſtilities 
which followed terminated in nothing deciſive, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable event, except the battle 
of Ceriſoles (gained by count d'Enguien over the im- 
perialiſts, and in which 10,000 of the emperor's beſt 
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troops fell), at laſt Francis and Charles, mutually tired 
of haraſſing each other, coneluded at Crefpy a treaty 
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of peace, in which the king of England was not men- Peace . 
tioned; and from being implacable enemies, became cluded 
once more, to appearance, cordial friends, and even al- Creſpy. 


lies by the ties of blood. (| 

The chief articles of this treaty were, that all the 
conquelts which either party had made fince the truce of 
Nice ſhould be reſtored; that the emperor ſhould give 
in marriage to the duke of Orleans, either his own eld- 
eſt daughter, with the Low Countries, or the ſecond 
daughter of his brother Ferdinand, with the inveſti- 
ture of the Milanefe ; that Francis ſhould renounce all 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, as well as to the 
tovereignty of Flanders and 'Artois, and Charles give 


up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy ; and that 


both ſhould unite in making war againſt the Turks. 
The emperor was chiefly induced to grant condi- 
tions fo advantageons to France, by a deſign of hum- 


bling the Proteſtant princes in Germany. With the 


papal juriſdiction, he foreſaw they would endeavour to 
throw off the imperial authority; and he determined 


to make his zeal for the former a pretence for entor- 


cing and extending the latter. However, the death of 


the duke of Orleans before the conſummation of his 


marriage diſentangled the emperor from the molt trou- 
bleſome ſtipulation in the treaty of Creſpy ; and the 
French monarch, being Kill engaged in holtilitizs with 
England, was unable to obtain any reparation for the 
loſs which he ſuffered by this unforeſeen event. Theſe. 
hoſtilities, like thoſe between Charles and Francis, ter- 
minaced in nothing deciſive. Equally tired of a ſtruggle 
attended with no glory or advantage to either, the con- 
tending princes concluded, at Campe, near Ardies, a 
treaty of peace; in which it was ſtipulated, that France 
thould pay the arrears due by former treaties to Eng- 
land. But theſe arrears did not exceed one-third of 
the ſums expended by Henry on his military opera- 
tions; and Francis being in no condition to diſcharge 
them, Boulogne (a chargeable pledge) was leſt in the 
hands of the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the debt. 


In conſequence of the emperor's reſlution to humble Cn. 
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the Proteſtant princes, he concluded a diſhonourable obliged to 
peace with the Porte, ſtipulating that his brother Fer conclude » 
dinand ſhould pay tribute for that part of Hungary diſadvante 


which he ſtill poſſeſſed ; while the ſultan enjoyed the 
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Turks and 


the ſame time he entered into n league with - pope Proteſtant“, 


Paul III. tor the extirpation of hereſy; but in reality 
with a view to oppreſs the liberties of Germany. Here, 
however, his ambition met with a ſevere check ; for 
though he was ſucceſsful at firſt, he was obliged in 
1552 to conclude a peace with the Proteſtants on their 


own terms; as has been related under the article Re- 
FORMATION, BY 26—32. 
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By the peace concluded on this occaſion the emperor Attempts 
loſt Metz, Foul, and Verdun, which had formed the to recover 
barrier of the empire on that quarter; and therefore ſome of his 
ſoon after put himſelf at the head of an army, in order Pownce 


to recover theſe three biſhoprics. In order to conceal 
the deſtination of his -army, he gave out, that he in- 
tended to lead it into Hungary, to ſecond Maurice in 
his operations againſt the Infidels ; and as that pretext 
failed him, when be began to advance towards the 
Rhine, he propagated a report that he was W 
nr 
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firſt to chaſtiſe Albert of Brandenburgh, who had re- 
ſuſed to be included in the treaty of Paſſau, and whoſe 
cruel exactions in that part of Germany called loudly 
for redreſs. _ | 
The French, however, were not deceived by theſe arts. 
Henry immediately gueſſed the true object of Charles's 
armament, and reſolved to defend his conqueſts with vi- 
our. The defence of Metz, againſt which it was fore- 
Len the whole weight of the war would be turned, was 
committed to Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guiſe, who 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree all the qualities that ren- 
der men great in military command. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ſtation 3 and many of the French 
nobility, and even princes of the blood, eager to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves under ſuch a leader, entered Metz as 
volunteers. The city was of great extent, ill fortified, 
and the ſuburbs large. For all theſe defects the duke 
endeayoured to provide a remedy.” He repaired the old 
fortifications with all poſſible expedition, labouring with 


his own hands; the officers imitated his example; and 
the ſoldiers, thus encouraged, cheerfully ſubmitted to 


the moſt ſevere toils; he erected new works, and he le- 
velled the ſuburbs, with the ground. At the ſame time 
he filled the magazines with proviſions and military 
ſtores, compelled all uſeleſs perſons to leave the place, 
and laid waſte the neighbouring country ; yet ſuch were 
his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an 
aſcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens not 
only refrained from murmuring, but ſeconded him with 
no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers in all his operations 
in the ruin of their eſtates, and in the havock of their 
public and private buildings. | 

Meanwhile the emperor continued his march towards 
Lorraine, -at the head of 60,000 men. On his approach 
Albert of Brandenburgh, whoſe army did not exceed 
20,000, withdrew into that principality, as if he in- 
tended to join the French king; and Charles, notwith- 
ſtanding the advanced ſeaſons it being towards the end 
of October, laid ſiege to Metz, contrary to the advice 
of his moſt experienced officers. 

The attention of both the beſiegers and the beſieged 
was tu ned for ſome time towards the motions of Al- 
bert, who (till hovered in the neighbourhood, undeter. 
mined which fide to take, though reſolved to fell his 
ſervice. Charles at laſt came up to his price, and he 


. joined the imperial army. The emperor now flattered 


himſelf that nothing could reſiſt his force ; but he found 
himſelf deceived. After a ſiege of almoſt 60 days, du- 
ring which he had attempted all that was thought poſ- 
ſible for art or valonr to effect, and had loſt upwards of 
30,000 men by the inclemency of the weather, diſeaſes, 
or the ſword of the enemy, he was obliged to abandon 
the enterpriſe. | 
When the French ſallied out to attack the enemy's 


vis amy. wounded, with the dead and the dying. All the roads 


by which the army retired were ſtrewed with the ſame 
miſerable objects; who, having made an effort beyond 
their ſtrength to eſcape, and not being able to proceed, 
were left to periſh without aſſiſtance. Happily that, 
and all che kind offices which their friends had not the 
power to perform, they received from their enemies. 
The duke of Guiſe ordered them all to be taken care 
of, and ſupplied with every ncceſlary; he appointed 
Vor. XVII. 
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phyſicians to attend, and direct what treatment was 
proper for the ſick and wounded, and what refreſhments 
for the feeble; and ſuch as recovered, be ſent home, 
under an eſcort of ſoldiers, and with money to bear 
their charges. By theſe acts of humanity, lefs common 
in that age, the duke of Guiſe completed that heroic 


character which he had juſtly acquired by his brave and 
ſucceſ:ful defence of Metz. 


The emperor's misfortunes were not confined to Ger- His further 


many. During his reſidence at Villach, he had been 
obliged to borrow 200, ooo crowns of Coſmo de Me- 
dici ; and ſo low was his credit, that he was obliged to 
put Coſmo in poſſeſſion of the principality of Piombino 
as a ſecurity for that inconſiderable ſum ; by which 
means he loft the footing he had hitherto maintained ia 
Tuſcany. Much about the ſame time he loſt Sienna. 
The citizens, who had long enjoyed a republican go- 
vernment, roſe againſt the Spaniſh garriſon, which they 


had admitted as a check upon the tyranny of the nobi- 


lity, but which they found was meant to enflave them; 
forgetting their domeſtic animolities, they recalled the 
exiled nobles; they demoliſhed the citadel, and put 
themſelves under the protection of France. 

To theſe unfortunate events one (till more fatal had 
almoſt ſucceeded, The ſevere adminiſtration of the 
viceroy of Naples had filled that kingdom with mur- 
muring and diſſatisfaction. The prince of Salerno, the 
head of the malecontents, fled to the court of France, 
The French monarch, after the example of bis father, 
applied to the grand ſignior; and Solyman, at that 
time highly incenſed againſt the houſe of Auſtria on 
account of the proceedings in Hungary, ſent a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean, under the command of 
the corſair Dragut, an officer trained up under Barba- 
roſſa, and ſcarce inferior to his maſter in courage, ta- 
lents, or in. good fortune, Dragut appeared on the 
coalt of Calabria at the time appoiated; but not being 
joined by the French fleet according to concert, he re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, after plundering and buraing 
ſeveral places, and filling Naples with conſternation. 

Highly mortified by ſo many diſaRers, Charles re- 


tired imo the Low Countries, breathing vengeance s ſucceſs» 


againſt France: and here the war was carried on with ful in the 
Low Coun» 


tries 


conſiderable vigour. Impatient to efface the ſtain which 
his military reputation had received beſore Metz, Charles 
laid ſiege to Terouane; and the fortifications being in 
diſrepair, that important place was carried by aſſault. 
Heſdin alſo was inveſted, and carried in the ſame man- 
ner. The king of France was too late in aſſembling 
his forces to afford relief to either of theſe places; and 
the emperor afterwards cautiouſly avoided an engage- 
ment. 


The imperial arms were leſs ſucceſsful in Italy. The But 


Spain, 


130 


misfor- 
tunes. 


131 


viceroy of Naples failed inan attempt to recover Sienna; in other 
and the French not only eſtabliſhed themſelves more Places. 


firmly in Tuſcany, but conquered part of the iſland of 
Corſica. Nor did the affairs of the houſe of Auſtria 
go on better in Hungary during the courſe of this year. 
Iſabella and her ſon appeared once more in Tranſylva- 
nia, at a time when the people were ready for revolt, in 
order to revenge the death of Martinuzzi, whoſe loſs 
they had ſeverely felt. Some noblemen of eminence 
declared in favour of the young king; and the baſhaw 
of Belgrade, by Soly man's 3 eſpouſing his cauſe, 
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Spain in oppoſition to Ferdinand, Caſtaldo, the Auſtrian gene- 
ral, was obliged to abandon Tranſylvania to Iſabella 
and the Turks. 

PL 1 In order to counterbalance theſe and other loſſes, the 
Wen, emperor, in 1554, concerted a marriage between his ſon 


Philip of Philip and Mary of England, in 1 * of adding that 
Spain and kingdom to his other dominions. eanwhile the war 
Mary of between Henry and Charles was carried on with various 
Unglend. ſucceſs in the Low Countries, and in Italy much to the 
diſadvantage of France. The French, under the com- 
mand of Strozzi, were defeated in the battle of Mer- 
ciano ; Sienna was reduced by Medicino, the Florentine 
general, after a ſiege of ten months; and the gallant 
Sieneſe were ſubjected to the Spaniſh yoke. Much 
about the ſame time a plot was formed by the Franciſ- 
cans, but happily diſcovered before it could be carried 
into execution, to betray Metz to the Imperialiſts. 'The 
father-guardian, and twenty other monks, received ſen- 
terice of death on account of this conſpiracy ; but the 
guardian, before the time appointed for his execution, 
was murdered by his incenſed accomplices, whom he 
had ſeduced ; and fix of the youngeſt were pardoned. 
While war thus raged in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany enjoyed ſuch- profound tranquillity, as 
afforded the diet full leiſure to confirm and perfect the 
plan of religious pacification agreed upon at Paſſau 
and referred to the conſideration of the next meeting of 
the Germanic body, During the negotiation of this 


treaty, an event happened which aſtonithed all Europe, 
134 and confounded the reaſonings of the wiſeſt politicians. 
— The emperor Charles V. though no more than 56, an 
ns nis 
— 
to his ſon 
Philip. 


age when objects of ambition operate with full force on 
the mind, and are generally purſued with the greateſt 
ardour, had for ſome time formed the reſolution of re- 
ſigning his hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip. He 
now determined to put it in execution. Various have 
been the opinions of hiſtorians concerning a reſolution 
ſo ſingular and unexpected; but the molt probable ſeem 
to be, the diſappointments which Charles had met with 
in. his ambitious hopes, and the daily decline of his 
healih, He had early in life been attacked with the 
gout ; and the fits were now become ſo frequent and 
ſevere, chat not only the vigour of his conſtitution. was 
broken, but the faculties of his mind were ſenſibly im- 
paired. He therefore judged it more decent. to con- 
ceal his infirmities in ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe them 
any longer to the public eye; and as he was unwilling 
to forfeit the fame, or loſe the acquiſitions of his better 
years, by attempting to guide the reins of government 
when he was no longer able to hold them with ſtea- 
dineſs, he determined to ſeek in the tranquillity of 
retirement, that happineſs which he had in vain pur- 
ſued amidit the tumults of war and the intrigues of 
ſtate. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, Charles, who had 
already ceded to his ſon Philip. the kingdom of. Naples 
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(obſerved he), from the 19th year of my age, alt my Spais. 


thoughts and attention to public objects, reſerving no 
portion of my time for the indulgence of eale, and very 
little for the enjoyment of private pleaſure. Either in 
a pacific or hoſtile manner, Lhave viſited Germany nine 
times, Spain fix times, France four times, Italy ſeven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, 
Africa as often; and while my health permitted me to 
diſcharge the duty of a ſovereign, and the vigour of my 
conſtitution was equal in any degree to the arduous of. 


fice of governing ſuch extenſive dominions, I never ſhun- 


ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; but now, when 
my health is broken, and my vigour exhauſted by the 
rage of an incurable diſtemper, my growing infirmities 
admoniſh me to retire; nor am fo fond of reigning, 
as to retain the ſceptre in an impotent hand, which is 
no longer able to protect my ſubjects. Inſtead of a 
ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes (continued he), and 
ſcarce half alive, I give you one in the prime of life, 
already accuſtomed to govern,. and who adds to the vi- 
gour of youth all the attention and ſagacity of maturer 
years.” Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his 


knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, It is in your 


power (ſaid Charles), by a wiſe and virtuous admini- 
ſtration, to jultify the extraordinary proof which I give 
this day of my paternal affection, and to demonſtrate 
that you are worthy of the extraordinary confidence 
which I repoſe in you. Perſerve (added he) an in- 
violable regard for religion; maintain the Catholic faith 
in its purity ; let the laws of your country be ſacred in 
your. eyes; encroach. not on the rights of your people; 
and if the time ſhould ever come when you ſhall wiſh 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have 
a fon to whom you can reſign your ſceptre with as 
much ſatisfaction as I give up mine to you.” A few 
weeks after, he reſigned to Philip the ſovereignty of 
Spain and America; reſerving nothing to hiniſelf out 
of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions but an annual penſion of 
loo, oo crowns. 

Charles was now impatient to embark for Spain, 
where he had fixed on a place of retreat; but by the 
advice of his phyſicians, he put off his voyage for ſome 
months, on account of- the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ; and, 
by yielding to, their judgment, he had the ſatisfaction 
beſore he left the Low Countries of taking a conſider- 
able ſtep towards a peace with France. 
dently longed for; not only on his ſon's account, whoſe, 
adminiſtration he wiſhed to commence in quietneſs, but 
that he might have the glory, when quitting the werld, 
of reſtoring to Europe that tranquillity which his am- 
bition had baniſhed out of it almoſt from: the time that 
he aſſumed the reins of government. b 

The great bar to ſuch a pacification, on the part of 
France, was the treaty which Henry had concluded 
with the Pope; and the emperor's claims were too 
numerous to hope for adjuſting them ſuddenly. A 


This he ar- 


135 


and the duchy of Milan, aſſembled the ſtates of the truce of five years was therefore propoſed by Charles; * e 
Low Countries at Bruſſels; and ſeating himſelf for the during which term, without diſcuſſing their reſpe&ive . 
laſt time in the chair of ſtate, he explained to his ſub. pretenſions, each ſhould retain what was in his poſſeſ- with 
jects the reaſons of his reſignation, and ſolemnly de- ſion; and Henry, through the perſuaſion of the con- France. 

| volved his authority upon Philip. He recounted with ſtable Montmorency, who repreſented the imprudence 
dignity, but without oſtentation, all the great things of ſacrificing the true intereſts of his kingdom to the 
which he had undertaken and performed ſince the com. raſh engagements that he had come under with Paul, 


Wencement. of his adminiſtration. “ I have dedicated authoriſed his ambaſſadors to ſign at Vaucelles a treaty; 
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which would inſure to him for ſo conſiderable a period 

== the important conqueſt which he had made on the Ger- 
man frontier, together with the greater part of the 
duke of Savoy's dominions. 

The Pope, when informed of this tranſaction, was no 
leſs filled with terror and aſtoniſhment than rage and in- 
dignation. But he took equal care to conceal his fear 
and his anger. He affected to approve highly of the 
truce; and he offered his mediation, as the common fa- 
ther of Chriſtendom, in order to bring about a defini- 
tive peace. Under this pretext, he appointed cardinal 
Rebibo his nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, and his ne- 
pbew cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The public in- 
ſtructions of both were the ſame ; but Caraffa, beſides 
theſe, received a private commiſſion, to ſpare neither in- 
treaties, promiles, nor bribes, in order to induce the 
French monarch to renounce the truce and renew his 
engagements with the holy ſee. He flattered Henry 
with the conquelt of Naples; he gained by his addreſs 
the Guiſes, the queen, and even the famous Diana of 
Poitiers, ducheſs of Valentinois, the king's miſtreſs ; 
and they eaſily ſwayed the king himſelf, who already 
leaned to that fide towards which they wiſhed to incline 
him. All Montmorency's prudent remonſtrances were 
diſregarded ; the nunc.o (by powers from Rome) ab- 
ſolved Henry from his oath of truce; and that weak 
prince ſigned a new treaty with the Pope; which re- 
kindled with freſh violence the flames of war, both in 

6 Italy and the Low Countries. : 
8 be. No ſooner was Paul made acquainted with the ſuc- 
teen the ceſs of this negotiation than he proceeded to the moſt 
pope and indecent extremities againſt Philip. He ordered the 
king Phi= Spaniſh ambaſſador to be impriſoned ; he excommuni- 
Lp. cated the Culonnas, becauſe of their attachment to the 
imperial houſe; and he conſidered Philip as guilty of 
high treaſon, and to have forfeited his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, which he was ſuppoſed to hold of 
the holy ſee, for afterward affording them a retreat in 
his dominions. 

Alarmed at a quarrel with the Pope, whom he had 
been taught to regard with the molt ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration, as the vicegerent of Chriſt and the common fa- 
ther of Chriſtendom, Philip tried every gentle method 
before he made uſe of force. He even conſulted ſome 
Spaniſh divines on the lawfulneſs of taking arms againſt 
a perſon ſo ſacred. They decided in his favour ;z aud 
Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of Alva, to whom 
dhe negotiations as well as the war had been committed, 
entered the eccleſiaſtical tate at the head of 10,000 ve- 
terans, and carried terror to the gates of Rome. 

The haughty pontiff, though ſtill inflexible and un- 
daunted in himſelf, was forced to give way to the ſears 
-of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded for 40 days. 
Mean time the duke of Guiſe arriving wth a ſupply of 
20,000 French troops, Paul became more arrogant than 
ever, and baniſhed all thoughts from his mind but thoſe 
of war and revenge. The duke of Guiſe, however, who 
had precipitated his country into this war, chiefly from 

a a defire of gaining a field where he might diſplay his 
own talents, was able to perform nothing in Italy wor- 
thy of his former fame. He was obliged to abandon 
the ſiege of Civetella ; he could not bring the duke of 
Alva to a general engagement ; bis army periſhed by 
diſeaſes; and the Pope neglected to furnith the necel- 


ſary reinforcements. He begged to be recalled ; and 
France ſtood in need of his abilities. 

Philip, though willing to have avoided a rupture, 
was no ſooner informed that Henry had violated the 
truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to act with ſuch 
vigour, as ſhould convince Europe that his father had 
not erred in reſigning to him the reins of government. 
He immediately afſembled in the Low Countries a body 
of 50,000 men, and obtained a ſupply of 10,000 from 
England, which he had engaged in his quarrel ; and as 
he was not ambitious of military fame, he gave the 
command of his army to Emanuel Philibert duke of 
Savoy, one of the greateſt generals of that warlike 
age. i 

S The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for ſome time in 
ſuſpenſe with regard to his deltination ; at laſt he ſeem · 
ed to threaten Champagne; towards which the French 
drew all their troops; then turning ſuddenly to the 
right, he advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and 


137 
laid ſiege to St Quintin, It was deemed in thoſe times The French 


a town of conſiderable ſtrength ; but the fortifications ee Aa 
cated a 


had been much neglected, and the garriſon did not 
amount to a fifth part of the number requiſite for its 
defence: it muſt therefore have ſurrendered in a ſew 
days, if the admiral de Coligny had not taken the gal. 
lant reſolution of throwing himſelf into it with ſuch a 
body of men as could be collected on a ſudden. This 
he effected in ſpite of the enemy, breaking through 
their main body, The place, however, was cloſely in- 
veſted; and the conſtable Montmorency, anxious to ex- 
tricate his nephew out of that perilous ſituation, in 
which his zeal for the public had engaged him, as well 
as to fave a town of ſuch importance, raſhly advanced 
to its relief with forces one half inferior to thoſe of the 
enemy, His army was cut in pieces, and he himſelf 
made priſoner, 


The cautious temper of Philip on this occaſion ſaved 


France from devaſtation, if not ruin. The duke of Sa-. 


voy propoſed to overlook all inferior objects, and march 
ſpeedily to Paris, which, in its preſent conſternation, he 
could not have failed to make himſelf maſter of ; but 
Philip, afraid of the conſequences of ſuch a bold enter- 
priſe, deſired him to continue the ſiege of St Quintin, 
in order to ſecure a ſafe retreat in caſe of any diſaſtrous 
event. The town, long and gallantly defended by Co- 
ligny, was at laſt taken by ſtorm ; but not till France 
was in a (tate of defence. 

Philip was now ſenſible that he had loſt an opportu- 
nity which could never be recalled, of diſtreſſing his 
enemy, and contented himſelt with reducing Horn and 
Catelet; which petty towns, together with St Quintin, 
were the ſole fruits of one of the moſt deciſtve victories 
gained in the 16th century. The Catholic king, how- 
ever, continued in high exultation on account of his 
ſuccels ; and as all his paſſions were tinged with ſuper- 
ſtition, he vowed to build a church, a monaſtery, and a 
palace, in honour of St Laurence, on the day ſacred to 
whoſe memory the battle of St Quintin had been fought. 


He accordingly laid the foundation of an edifice, in 


which all theſe were included; and which he continued 
to forward at valt expence, for 22 years. The ſame 
principle which dictated the vow dictated the building. 
It was ſo formed as to reſemble a gridiron—on which 
culinary inſtrument, according to the legendary tale, 
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Spain. St Lanrence had ſuffered martyrdom, Such is the ori- 
dia of the famous eſcurial near Madrid, the royal reſi- 
dence of the kings of Spain. 

The firſt account of that fatal blow which France 
had received at St Quintin, was carried to Rome by 
the courier whom Henry had ſent to recal the duke of 
Guiſe. Paul remonſtrated warmly againſt the depar- 
ture of the French army; but Guiſe*s orders were per- 
emptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore found it ne- 
ceſlary to accommodate his condu to the exigency of 
his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Vene- 
tians, and of Coſmo de Medici, in order to obtain 

ace. The firſt overtures of this nature were eagerly 

133 liſtened to by the Catholic king, who ſtill doubted the 
Peace con= juſtice of his cauſe, and conſidered it as his ' nog miſ- 
cluded. fortune to be obliged to contend with the Pope. Paul 
agreed to renounce his league with France; and Philip 
ſtipulated on his part, that the duke of Alva ſhould re- 
pair in perſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of the 
holy father in his own name and in that of his maſter, 
for having invaded the patrimony of the church, ſhould 
receive abſolution from that crime. Thus Paul, thro? 
the ſuperſtitious timidity of Philip, not only finiſhed an 
unpropitious war without any detriment to the apoſ- 
tolic ſee, but ſaw his conqueror humbled at his feet: 
and ſo exceſſive was the veneration of the Spaniards in 
that age for the papal character, that the duke of Alva, 
the proudeſt man perhaps of his time, and accuſtomed 
from his infancy to converſe with princes,. acknow- 
ledged, that when he approached Paul, he was ſo much 
overawed, that his voice failed, and his preſence of 
mind forſook him. 


139 But though this war, which at its commencement 
_— threatened mighty revolutions, was terminated without 


occalioning any alteration in thoſe ſtates which were its 
— . object, it produced effects of conſiderable 
conſequence in other parts of Italy. In order to de- 
tach Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, from the French 
intereſts, Philip reſtored to lum the city of Placentia 
and its territory, which had been ſeized by Charles V. 
and he granted to Coſmo de Medici the inveſtiture of 
Sienna, as an equivalent for the ſuras due to him. By 
theſe treaties, the balance of power among the Italian 
Itates was poiſed with more equality, and rendered leſs 
variable than it had been ſince it received the. firſt vio- 
lent ſhock from the invaſion of Charles VIII. and Italy 
henceforth ceaſed to be the theatre on which the mo- 
narchs of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 
fame and dominion. Their hoſtilities, excited by new 
abjects, ſtained other regions of Europe with. blood, 
and made other ſtates feel, in their turn, the miſeries 

of war. 
W ach, The duke Guiſe, who left Rome the fame day that 
anfucceſ;fal his adverſary the duke of Alva made his humiliating 
in the Low ſubmiſſion to the Pope,. was received in France as the 
Countries. guardian angel of. the kingdom, He was appointed 
lieutenant-general in chief, with a juriſdiction almoſt 
unlimited; and, eager to juſtify the extraordinary con- 
fidence which the king had repoſed in him, as well as 
to perform ſomething ſuitable to the high expectations 
of his countrymen, he undertook in winter the ſiege of 
Calais. Having taken that place, he next inveſted Thi- 
onville in the duchy of Luxembourg, one of the ſtrong- 
eſt towns on the frontiers of the Netherlands; and for- 
add ĩt to capitulate after a ſiege of three weeks. But 
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the advantages on this quarter were more than balanced Spain, 
by an event which happened in another part of the www 
Low Countries. The mareſchal de Termes governor 
of Calais, who had penetrated into Flanders and taken 
Dunkirk, was totally routed near Gravelines, and taken 
priſoner by count Egmont. This diſaſter obliged the 
duke of Guiſe to relinquiſh all his other ſchemes, and 
haſten towards the frontiers of Picardy, that he might 
there oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. 
The eyes of all France were now turned towards the 
duke of Guiſe, as the only general on whoſe arms vic- 
tory always attended, and in whoſe conduct as well as 
fortune they could confide in every danger. His 
ength was nearly equal to the duke of Savoy's, each 
commanding about 40,200 men. They encamped at 
the diſtance of a few leagues from one another ; and the 
French and Spaniſh monarchs having joined their re- 
ſpective armies, it was expected that, after the viciſſi- 
tudes of war, a deciſive battle would at laſt determine 
which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant for the fu- 
ture in the affairs of Europe, But both monarchs, as 
if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive; neither of 
them diſcovering any inclination, though each had it in 
his power, to reſt the deciſion of a point of ſuch im- 
portance on the iſſue of a ſingle battle, 141 
During this ſtate of inaction, peace began to be men- 1 va 
tioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip dif- . 
covered an equal diſpoſition to liſten to any overture, ry and 
that tended to re-eſtabliſh it. The private inclinations Philip. 
of both kings concurred with their political intereſts 
and the wiſhes of their people. Philip languiſhed to 
return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; and peace 
only could enable him, either with decency or ſafety, to 
quit the Low Countries. Henry was now deſirous of 
being freed from the avocations of war, that he might 
have leiſure to turn the whole force of his government 
towards ſuppreſſing the opinions of the reformers, which 
were ſpreadirg with ſach rapidity in Paris and the 
other great towns, that they began to grow formidable 
to the eſtabliſhed church. Court-intrigues conſpired 
with theſe public and avowed motives to haſten the ne- 
gotiation, and the abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as 
the place of-congreſs. | 
While Philip and Henry were making theſe advan- 
ces towards a treaty which reſtored tranquillity ro Eu- 
rope, Charles V. whoſe ambition had fo long diſturbed 
it, but who had been for ſome time dead to the world, 
ended his days in the monaſtery of St Juſtus in Eſtre- 
madura, which he had choſen as the place of his retreat, 
as is particularly related under the article CARLES V. 
After the death of Charles, the kingdom of Spain 
ſoon loſt great part of its conſequence, Though Charles 
had uſed all his intereſt to get his ſon Philip eleted 
emperor of Germany, he had been totally diſappointed ; 
and thus the grandeur of Philip II. never equalled that 
of his father. His dominions were alſo conſiderably 
abridged by his tyrannical behaviour in tha Netherlands. 43 
In conſequence of this, the United Provgnces revolted ; Revolt of 
and after a long and bloody war obtained their liberty“. the United 
In this quarrel Elizabeth of England took part againſt . 
Philip, which brought on a war with Spain. The great | bee 
loſſes he ſuſtained in theſe wars ethauſted the kingdom e, 
both of men and money, notwithſtanding the great ſums 
imported from America. Indeed, the diſcovery and 
conqueſt of that country hath much ** 
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ſtead of enriching Spain; for thus the inhabitants have 
been rendered lazy and averſe from every kind of ma- 
144 nufacure or traffic, which only can be a durable ſource 
Fxpulſion of riches and ſtrength to any nation. The ruin of the 
2 4 kingdom in this reſpect, however, was completed by 
+5 bad con- Philip III. who, at the inſtigation of the inquiſition, 
ſequences and by the advice of his prime miniſter the duke of 
to Spain. Lerma, expelled from the kingdom all the Moreſcoes or 
Moors, deſcendants of the ancient conquerors of Spain. 
Thirty days only were allowed them to prepare for 
their departure, and it was death to remain beyond 
that time. The reaſon for this barbarous decree was, 
that theſe people were ſtill Mahometans in their hearts, 
though they conformed externally to the rites of Chri- 
ſtianity, and thus might corrupt the true faith. The 
Moreſcoes, however, choſe themſelves a king, and at- 
tempted to oppoſe the royal mandate; but, being al- 
molt entirely unprovided with arms, they were ſoon 
obliged ro ſubmit, and all baniſhed the kingdom. By 
this violent and impolitic meaſure, Spain loſt almoſt a 
million of induſtrious inhabitants; and as the kingdom 
was already depopulated by bloody wars, by repeated 
emigrations to America, and enervated by luxury, it 
now ſank into a ſtate of languor from whence it has 
never recovered, 

In conſequence of this languor, and the maladmini- 
ſtration of the Spaniſh governors, Portugal, which had 
been reduced by Philip II. revolted, and has ever ſince 
been an independent kingdom}. However, the me- 
mory of what Spain once was, remained for a coaſider- 
able time, and the power of that kingdom long conti- 
nued to be feared after it had ceaſed to be powerful. 
In the time of queen Anne, a Britiſh army was ſeen for 
the firſt time in Spain, in order to ſupport Charles of 
Auſtria againſt Philip the grandſon of Louis XIV. 
The ill ſacceſs of that attempt is related under the ar- 
ticle BaIrAIx, no 342—359; and thus the crown of 
Spain fell to a branch of the houſe of Bourbcn, in con- 
ſequence of which the courts of France and Spain ge- 
nerally acted in tbe cloſeſt concert the revolution, 
which at preſent aſtoniſhes Europe, pf an end to mo- 
narchial government in the former country. The wars 
of theſe two conrts with BRAIN are related under 
that article and AmMrrica ; and theſe, with an unſuc- 
. ceſsful attempt on Alpiers, and the threatened war re- 
ſpecting NoorxA Sound (ſee that article), conſtitute the 
molt important part of the Spaniſh hiltory till the de- 
poſition and execution of Louis XVI. of France. On 
that event Spain joined her forces to thoſe of the Em- 
pire, Britain, and Pruſſia, to chaſtiſe the Convention, 
and prevent thoſe democratical principles which had 
pervaded France from being ſpread through the other 
nations of Europe. We cannot ſay that her exertions 
added much to-the ſtrength of the alliance ; and being 
unable to defend herſelt againſt the furious inroads of 
the republican troops, ſhe was glad to make a ſeparate 
peace with the Convention. See RevoLuT1oON, 

The air of Spain, during the months of June, July, 
and Auguſt, is exceſſively hot in the day-time; but the 
reſt of the year it is pleaſant and temperate, Even 
during the above months it is very cool in the ſhade; 
and jo cold in the night, that it makes a traveller ſhi- 
ver; and in the day-time the violent heat continues 
only for about four or five hours.. In the north, on 
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the mountains, and near the ſea-coaſt, the air is much Spas 

lefs ſultry in ſummer than in the ſouth, eſpecially in the 

lower parts of the country, and at a diſtance from the 

ſea. It ſeldom rains here, except about the equinoxes : 

the froſts are very gentle towards the ſouth ; but on the 

mountains in the north and north-eaſt the air is very 

ſharp in winter, | ray 
Though there are ſome ſandy barren deſerts in the Soil an! 

ſouth, and many barren mountains in the north, yet in produce 

the greater part of the country, particularly in the val: 

leys and plains, the ſoil is good, producing a great va- 

riety of rich wines, oil, and fruits ; ſuch as oranges, le- 

mons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raiſins, dates, figs, cheſ- 


nuts, pomegranates, capers, pears, and peaches ;. but 


not a ſufficiency of grain, which is chiefly owing to the. 
neglect of tillage. Wheat and barley are the mo! 
common grain; the former of which is ſaid by ſome to 
be the belt in Europe. There is not much flax, bemp, 
oats, or hay, in Spain: but there is plenty of honey, 
ſalt, fine wool, filk, and cotton; and, in ſome places, of- 
rice and ſugar-canes, Here allo are abundance of 
mules, and, in ſome provinces, of horſes, together with 
deer, wild-fowl, and other game, chamois and other 
goats, but few horned cattle. Wolves are almoſt the 
only wild beaſts in the country, The herb kali, which 
is uſed in making ſalt, ſoap, and glaſs, grows in great 
plenty on the ſea-ſhore. The wild bulls, uſed in their 
bull-fights, are bred in Andaluſia. The ſeas about Spain 
are well ſtored with fiſh ; among which is the anchovy, 
in the Mediterranean. We may gueſs at the number ot 
ſheep here by that of the ſhepherds, which is ſaid to 
be about forty thouſand. The ſheep that bear the fine 
wool move regularly, every ſummer, from ſouth to 
north, along the mountains, which yield a great variety 
of ſweet herbs and plants, and return again towards 
winter. During this progreſs, large quantities of ſalt 
are diſtributed among them, and all pollible care is ta- 
ken both of their health and fleeces. 148 
The chief mountains are the Pyrenees, which ſtretch xteuntaine, 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ocean, but not minerals, 
in a direct line, for near 200 miles: their breadth is, © 
in ſome places, not leſs than Bo. That called the Pic 
de Midi is of a prodigious height. Over theſe moun- 
tains there are only about five paſſages out of Spain in- 
to France, and theſe alſo narrow ; even the valleys be- 
tween the mountains are covered with thick and lofty. 
woods. The other chains in Spain are the Sierra 
d*Occa, Sierra Moline, Sierra Moreno, and Sierra No- 
vada or the ſnowy mountains. Near- Gibraltar, oppo- 
fite to Mount Abyla in Africa, ſtands the celebrated 
Mount Calpe: theſe were anciently called Hercules; 
pillars. The mountains yield great quantities of tim- 
ber for ſhipping, which are conveyed by the Ebro and 
other rivers to the Mediterranean. According to the 
ancient and modern writers, they abound alſo with gold, 
ſilver, iron, lead, tin, cinnabar, quickſilver, alum, vi- 
trio}, copperas, lapis calaminaris, &c. beſides gems, and 
mineral waters both hot and cold, The gold and ſilver 
mines are not worked at preſent, but thoſe of iron are. 
The negle& of the former is owing partly to the iudo- 
lence of the Spaniards, and partly to the gold and lver 
imported from America. Beſides the rivers. Minho, 
Douro, Tagus, Monda, Lima, and Guadiana, me: tion- 
ed in Portugal, but which have their ſources in Sp- a, 
: * 
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moſt coafiderable are the Ebro, formerly Iberus, 
uadalavier anciently Turia, Guadalquiver or Betis, 
Segura, and Xucar. 

The Spaniards are zealous Romaniſts. Nowhere is 


Acligion, there more pomp, farce, and parade, in what regards 
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religion; and nowhere leſs true Chriſtianity, Tbeir 
zeal and their ſuperſtition exceed that of any other Ko- 
man Catholic country, unleſs perhaps we ſhould except 


Portugal. Nowhere did the inquiſition reign with great- 


er terror; there being no ſubject who was not liable do 
be proſecuted by the holy office, as it is called ; how- 
ever, the powers of that tribunal are now greatly dimi- 
n.ſhed even in Spain. There are eight archbiſhops in 
Spain, ſeven in America, and one in Aſia at Mamilla 
each of which has his ſuffragan biſhops. The arch- 
bilhop of Toledo is primate, chancellor of Caſtile, and, 
by virtue of his office, privy-councellor. He is ſaid to 
have a revenue of 100,000], Sterling per annum, or more. 
The king nominates all archbiſhops and bifkops ; and 
-ſince 1753 all ſmall benefices are alſo in his gift. He 
has alſo lately obtained a power to tax eccleſiaſtical poſ- 
ſeſſions, according to his pleaſure and the exigency of 
affairs. Though the reſt of the nation is poor, the 
clergy are immenſely rich, and their revenues of all 
kinds very great. Moſt of the towns and eſtates 
belong to them, and are exempt from all public bur- 
dens; yet their avarice is inſatiable, eſpecially that of 
the Mendicant friars, though they profeſs poverty. 
Their commerce, which is free from all duties and im- 
poſts, is alſo a rich fund to them. Though the Spa- 
niards are naturally men of wit and of anelevated genius, 
yet little progreſs in the ſciences is to be expected from 
chem, while the clergy uſe their utmolt efforts to keep 
them in ignoraace, branding all literary reſearches with 
the name of hereſy, and inveighing againſt the ſeats of 
the muſes as the ſchools of hell, where the devil teaches 
ſorcery. There are 22 univerſities, and ſeveral acade- 
mies, in Spain ; but ſo conſtituted, and under ſuch re- 
frictions, that they can never attain to any meaſure of 
true learning. There are few printing-houſes in Spain; 
and moſt of the -books in that language are publiſhed in 
other countries. 5 | 

In regard to trade and manufactures, the Spaniards 


mnanufac- are far from making ſuch a figure as might be expeR- 


.tures. 


ed. Moſt of the Hborious work in their huſbandry, 
manufactures, and handicrafts, is performed by the 
French, eſpecially in the two Caſtiles and the midland 
.provinces, the natives being either too lazy or too proud 
to loop to ſuch employments. By theſe means, the 
French uſually return with large fortunes to their own 
country. The chief manufactures of Spain are thoſe of 
ſilk, wool, iron, copper, and other hardwares ; but theſe 
Fall far ſhort of the flouriſhing condition to which they 
might be brought: hence a great part of the treaſures of 


America go to the foreign merchants, who ſupply them 


with goods for that part of the world. However, it is 
certain, that Spain, ſince it hath lad princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon upon the throne, hath improved its 
revenues, increaſed its forces by ſea and land, and ap- 
.plied itſelf more than it did before to manufactures and 
huſbandry ; having ſhaken off, in ſome meaſure, that 
idle indolent diſpoſition which rendered it fo contemp- 
tible in the eyes of other nations; but it will be a long 
time before they will be ahle to ſupply the wants of 
their own country, and thole of America, in any great 
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degree. Spain is extremely well ſituated for trade: 
but moſt of its produce is expotted by foreigners, ex- 
cept what is carried to the Indies; and even with re- 
gard to that trade, they are little better than factors to 

e Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Italians. Smuggling, 
which was formerly carried to a great height, is now 19 
a. great meaſure ſuppreſſed. Since the year 1750, the 
exportation of ſilver hath been allowed on the pxyment 
of 3 per cent. From 1735 almoſt to 1756, the flotas 
and galleons were diſcontinued, and the trade to Ame- 
rica carried on in regiſter-ſhips, which any merchant 
might ſend, on permiſſion obtained from the council of 
the Indies: but then the flotas and galleons were re- 
ſtored. The Aſſogue ſhips are two veſſels which carry 
quiekſilver on the king's account to Vera Cruz. There 
is a company which has an excluſive grant for trading 
to the Caraccas.; and another for trading to Porto Ri- 
co, the Bay ot Honduras, the province of Guatimala 
and Hiſpaniola; but the Spanifh part of the laſt, it is 
ſaid, hath been lately ceded to the French. One ſhip, 
and ſometimes two, ſails annually from Manilla, in the 
iſland of Laconia, one of the Philippines, for Acapul- 
co in Mexico: her cargo, which belongs to the con- 
vents, conſiſts of the principal commodities of that part 
of rhe world; but the return from Acapulco is for the 
moſt part made in money, and amounts to a vaſt ſum, 
as appeared from the treaſure found on board the Aca- 
pulco ſhip taken by Lord Anſon. In return for the 
manufactures ſent to America, the Spaniards receive 
gold, filver, cochineal, indigo, the cocoa or chocolate 
nut, logwood and other dyeing woods, ſagar, tobacco, 
muff, and other productions of that part of the world; 
ſupplying moſt part of Europe and Afia with the ſilver 
which they bring from thence in their galleons. In the 
time of the Moors and Goths, this kingdom was ex- 
ceedingly populous, It is ſaid to have then contained 
between twenty and thirty millions; whereas now it 
does not contain above nine: and this, among other 
cauſes, is owing to the pride and lazineſs of the inhabi- 
tants, want of manufactures and good regulations, ne- 
pet of the mines and agriculture, the expulſion of the 

oors, the peopling of America, heavy taxes, the great 
number of convents, exceſſive venery, and the conſe- 
quent infecundity of both ſexes. Their debauchery and 
ſterility are partly occaſioned by their way of living; 
for they make great uſe of ſpices, and drink a great 
deal of chocolate, and ſtrong wine mixed with brandy. 
The cauſes aſſigned for the want of people in Spain will 
account in ſome meaſure for its poverty ; notwithſtand- 
ing it is computed that it receives one year with an- 
other, _ aſide other ſums, above 26 millions of 
pieces of eight, in regiſtered gold and filver. As moſt 
of the manufactures that are ſent to America are fur- 
niſhed by Britain, France, Italy, and Holland, ſo a 
2 part of the treaſure brought home by the gal- 
eons is paid to the merchants of thoſe nations. 


The cooſtitution of Spain is at preſent an abſolute Canter 
hereditary monarchy, where the females inherit in de- tion andgo- 
fault of the males. The king, in his title, enumerates vernment · 


moſt of the provinces and particular parts of the domi- 
nions he has been or is poſſeſſed of. In ſpeaking of 
him, he is commonly called his Catholic Majeſty, or the 
Catholic King, The hereditary prince is commonly 
ſtyled Prince of Aſturias, and the other royal children 
Infants, The kings of Spain are never crowned ; Fo 

em 
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Sutin. ſeem. to have a power to diſpoſe of the crown to what lege of being, by virtue of their places, members of the £xatn, 
www ranch of the royal family they pleaſe. For the admi- council of finances, by which the ſovereign communi. = not 
nitration of the government and of juſtice, here are ſe- cates to the nation the neceſſity of levying any new tax; 
veral councils and tribunals ; as the junto or cabinet - and the approbation they are ſuppoſed to give to the 
council, the privy-council, the council of war, the coun- royal reſolution, is a ſhadow of the conſent of the Cor- 
eil of Caſtile, the council of the inquiſition, the council tes, without which taxes could not formerly be either 
of finances, the council of the Indies, the ſeven courts levied or augmented, But it is eaſy to perceive how 


of royal audiences, &c. | feeble this rampart of liberty muſt be, which is only 


Bourgo- 


The general hiſtory of Spain proves how great an 


anne 's Tra- influence the Cortes had in former times in the moſt 


els in 
Spain. 


important affairs of government; ſuch as war or peace, 
and the levying of taxes. But during a long courſe of 
years they have not been aſſembled, except for the ſake 
of form; and the ſovereigns, without violence, or for- 
mally rejecting their intervention, have found means to 
elude their authority. They promulgate from the throne 
certain ordinances under the name of Pragmatics, the 
preambles of which give us to underſtand, that they 


claim the ſame authority as if they had been publiſhed 


in the aſſembly of the Cortes; who are never convo- 
ked but at the acceſſion of a new monarch, to admini- 
ſter to him an oath in the name of the nation, and to 
ſwear fidelity to him. As this event happened ſo late - 
ly as the month of September 1789, when the preſent 
king of Spain received the homage of all his ſubjects in 


the church of St Jerome at Madrid, it may not be un- 


acceptable to give an account of the uſual mode of aſ- 
ſembling them. 

* On this occaſion letters of convocation are ſent to 
all the Grandees ; to all perſons bearing titles of Caſ- 
tile; to all the prelates ; and to every city which has a 
right to ſend deputies to the Cortes. The two firſt 
claſſes repreſent the nobility ; the prieſts fit in the name 
of the clergy ; and the cities, which depute one of their 
magiſtrates, repreſent the people.“ Except on the 
above-mentioned occaſion, the Cortes of the whole 
kingdom have been - aſſembled but twice during the 
preſent century, and only once upon public buſineſs, in 
the year 1713, when Philip V. convoked them to give 
their approbation to the Pragmatic Sanction, which 
changed the order of ſucceſſion to the throne. They 
are (till conſulted, for the ſake of form, in certain caſes ; 
but then, the members of which they are compoſed 
correſpond with each other without aſſembling. At 


formed of a ſmall number of citizens, who poſſeſs but 
little real power; are under the control of govern- 
ment, from which they expect favours and preferments ; 
and who, after all, repreſent the moſt numerous indeed, 
but leaſt reſpected, part of the nation. The provinces 
of Biſcay and Navarre, which have aſſemblies and par- 
ticular privileges, ſend alſo, on ſome occaſions, deputies 
to the throne; but they do not make a part of the 
body of the deputies of the kingdom, and their con- 


ſtituents fix at pleaſure the object and duration of their 


temporary miſſion. 

The adminiſtration of Spain is divided into ſix prin- 
cipal departments. The miniſter for foreign affairs is 
in many reſpects the directing miniſter, and receives, as 
a mark of diſtinction, the title of ſecretary of ſtate. The 
miniſter of war has but a circumſcribed authority. He 
is prefident of the council of war, which is rather a tri- 
bunal than a hoard of adminiſtration ; but the inſpec- 
tors of the infantry, and thoſe of the cavalry, dragoons, 
and provincial regiments, draw up a ſtatement of what- 
ever relates to the corps of which they have the direc- 
tion; and the miniſter at war has only to preſent the 
memorials they give in to- the king. The marine mi- 
niſter has no aſſociates. The chiefs of the three de- 
partments of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz, and in- 
ſpectors of the marine, are named by the king, on the 
repreſentation of the minilter; but the marine ordi- 
nances prepared by him alone, require only the ſanc- 
tion of the king. The miniſter of the finances ſhould. 
properly be under the inſpection of the ſuperintendant- 
general of that department; but theſe two offices were 
ſome time ſince united, and will probably be ſo conti- 
nued ; for the ſeparation of them would multiply, with- 
out neceſlity, the ſprings of government; and the w- 
tereſts of the ſtate require that they ſhould be ſimplified 
as much as permanent forms, thoſe ſacred bulwarks cr 


their breaking up in 1713, it was regulated, that they juſtice and property, will admit. 


thould be repreſented by a permanent committee, whoſe 
office it ſhould be to watch over the adminiſtration of 
that part of the taxes known by the name of Millones, 
and which had been granted under Philip LL. with the 
formal conſent of the Cortes, upon certain conditions, 
which the monarch ſwore to oblerve. They retained 
the adminiſtration of theſe impoſts until the year 1718, 
when cardinal Alberoni, whoſe ardent and imperious ge- 
nius was irritated at ſuch ſhackles, transferred it to the 
hands of the ſovereign. From that time, the aſſemblies 
of the deputies of the kingdom have received no more 
of the revenues of the ſtate than is neceſſary to pay the 
falaries and defray the expences of the members. "Theſe 
are eight in number, and are choſen in the following 
manner: All the provinces of Caſtile unite to nominate 
ſix ; Catalonia and Majorca appoint one; and the re- 
2 of Valentia and Arragon elect the eighth. Theſe 

eputies hold their places ſix years, at the end of which 
a new election takes place in the ſame manner. As a 


relict of their ancient rights, they il retain the privi- 


The higher nobility conſiſt of counts, marquiſcs, 
and dukes. The grandees, who have precedence of all 
others, next the king and princes of the blood, are na- 
med out of theſe. They have the privilege of being 
covered in the king's preſence, who ſtyles them in his 
letters /l/uſtrizus; and in ſpeaking to them or of them, 
their Eminencies : but there are others beſides the gran- 
dees who are covered in the king's preſence ; as card:- 
nals, nuncios, archbiſhops, the grand prior of Caſtile 
and the grand prior of Malta, the generals of the orders 
of St Dominic and St Francis, ambaſſadors of crowned 
heads, the knights of the golden fleece, and of the 
three military orders of St James, Calatrava, and Al- 
cantara, when the king aſſiſts at their reſpective chap- 


ters in quality of grandmaſter. No grandee can be ap- 


prehended for any crime bur by the expreſs crder of the 
king; and they have many other privileges beſides 
thel: » "he inferior nobility ſtyle themſelves Cavelleros. 
and Hidalgos. 

Of the orders in Spain, that of the golden fleece 2 
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the principal : which was inſtituted in 1430 by Philip 
the good duke of Burgundy, and is common now to 
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which one ſhould be ſufficiently acquainted with the art Span, 
of cooking, and with the ſuperiox art of providing for Spalatre. 
the journey ; which implies a perfect knowledge of the 
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der of St Jago de Compoſtella was inſtituted in the year 
1175 by Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The order of 
Calatrava was founded by 1 III. of Caſtile. The 
order of Alcantara owes its inſtituticn to Ferdinand IL 
king of Leon, The three laſt orders have large com- 
manderies or eſtates annexed to them. The maſters of 


them were once ſo powerful, that they diſputed the 


king's authority over them; whereupon the king pro- 
cured thoſe maſterſhips to be conferred on himſelf by 
the Pope, that they might no longer aſſume an inde- 
pendency of the ſtate. The knights of theſe three or- 
ders are eſteemed noblemen. 

In the laſt century, the revenues of Spain amounted 
to 32 or 33 millions of livres; but afterwards they 
were ſo reduced, that they did not exceed ſeven or 
eipht millions, At preſent, the revenues of the crown 
ariſing in Spain are computed at five millions Sterling per 
annum, beſides what ariſes frem America. The ſilver 
mines there are inexhauſtible; and of the produce of 
theſe a fifth belongs to the king. The taxes in Spain 
are numerous and heavy. The land forces, in time of 
peace, are computed at about 89,000 2: and in time of 
war, mult be much more numerous, Their navy at 
preſent cannot be aſcertained. 

The language of this country, eſpecially that ſpoken 
in Caſtile, which is by far the pureſt, approaches the 
ncareſt to the Latin of any langnage in Europe, nuzed 
with Arabic words and terminations introduced by the 
Moors. In ſome provinces, the vulgar tongue is a dia- 
le& of the old French, or rather Gaſcon, which is little 
underſtood in the others. In Biſcay, the N is 
{aid to be a diale of the Gothic or Celtic, and to have 
ſome analogy with the Welch and Iriſh. As to what 
regards the character of the Spaniards, they do not want 
either an inclination or capacity for the ſciences; but 
have hardly an opportunity of acquiring any true learn- 
ing or knowledge, at leaſt in their ſchools and univerſi- 
ties. They are admired for their ſecrecy, conſtancy, 
Fravity, patience in adverſity, and loyalty. They are 
alſo ſaid to be true to their word, great enemies to ly- 
ing, and ſo nice and jealous in point of honour, that 
they will ſtick at nothing to wipe off any ſtain that is 
calt upon it. Among their vices and defects are reck- 
oned their pride and contempt of foreigners, their indo- 
lence, lazineſs, luſt, bigotry, and credulity in believing 
the fe'gned miracles and legends of their monks. They 
are alſo ſaid to be extremely paſſionate, jealous, and vin- 
dictive; and are noted, above any other European na- 
tion, for deſpiſing and negleQting agriculture, arts, and 
manufactures. 

We will here ſubjom ſome directions for travelling in 
Spain by Mr. 'Townſend, a late reſpectable traveller; as 
they will enable the reader to form a more diſtinct no- 
tion of che ſtate of that country chan he could obtain 
ſrom general deſcription. 

« To travel commodionſly in Spain, a man ſhonld 
have a good conſtitution, two good ſervants, letters of 
credit for the principal cities, and à proper introduc- 
tion to the beſt families, both of the native inhabitants 
and of ſtrangers ſettled in the country. 

« The language will be eaſily acquired. | 

&« His ſervants ſhould be a Spayiard and a Swiſsg of 

1 | 


country through which he is to paſs, that he may ſecure 
a ſtock of wine, bread, and meat, in places where theſe. 
excel, and ſuch a ſtock as may be ſufficient to carry him 
through the diſtricts in which theſe are not to be ob- 
tained, For himſelf, his ſervants, and his baggage, he 
ſhould purchaſe three ſtrong mules, able to ſupport the 
load which is to be pat upon them. In his baggage he 
ſhould have ſheets, a mattreſs, a blanket, and a quilt, a 
table-cloth, knives, forks, and ſpoons, with a copper 
veſlel ſu fficiently capacious to boil his meat. This ſhould 
be furniſhed with a cover and lock. Each of the fer- 
vants ſhould have a gun ſung by the ſide of his mule. 
To travel as an economiſt in Spain, a man mult be 
contented to take his chance for conveyance, and either 
go by the poſt, wherever it is eſtabliſhed ; or join with 
officers, going to their various ſtations ; to hire a coach, 
or quietly reſign himſelf to à calaſh, a calaſine, a horſe, 
a mule, or a borrice. This laſt is the moſt conve. 
nient for the purpoſe of crofling the country, or of wan- 
dering among the mountains. If he is to traverſe any 
diſtrict infeſted by banditti, it will be ſafe for him to 
go by the common carriers, in which caſe he will be 
mounted on a good mnle, and take. the place which 
would have. been occupied by ſome bale of goods. Any 
one, who is fond of botany, for ſhort excurſions, will 
make choice of a borrico. This is always to be had 
when, as in ſome villages, neither horſe nor mule are to 
be obtained. I have uſed this honourable appellation 
for the molt patient of all animals, becauſe would not 
ſhock the delicacy of a young traveller, by telling him, 
at his firſt ſetting out, that he may ſometimes find him- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of riding upon an aſs. He muſt, 
however, know, for his conſolation, that an aſs does 
not appear ſo contemptible in Spain as in the colder re- 
gions of the north. | | 

The beſt time for him to begin this expedition is 
in autumn, when he may go by Bayonne, Burgos, Val- 
ladolid, and Segovia, haſtening to the court at St Ilde- 
fonſo. Here he is to procure letters for the chief cities 
in Spain. On theſe will depend the whole 'pleaſure of 
his excurſion. During the winter he may fee all the 
ſouth of Spain, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Gib- 
raltar, Malaga, Granada, Carthagena, Murcia, Alicant, 
Valencia, and Barcelona. Returning by Zaragoza to 
Aranjuez in the ſpring, he may follow the Merino flock 
to the mountains of the north, whilſt the country, on 
which he has turned his back, is rendered unkit for tra- 
velling, by the diſſolving heats, by want of proviſions, 
and by malignant fevers. This ſeaſon will be beſt em- 
ployed in Galicia, the, Aſturias, and the provinces of 
Biſcay, taking Salamanca and Leon in the way.” 

New Spatx. See Mexico. 

SPALATRO, or SxaLaTrTo, a rich, populous, and 
ſtrong town of the republic of Venice, capital of Ve- 
netian Dalmatia, with a good harbour and an archbi- 
ſhop's ſee. Here are the ruins of the palace of Diocle- 
Gan, of which the late Mr Robert Adam publiſhed in 
1764 a ſplendid account, enriched with 71 folio plates, 
In 1784, Spalatro was nearly depopulated by the plague, 
It is ſtrong by ſituation, being built on a peninſula, which 
is joined to Terra Firma by a neck of land half a mile 
over, It is ſeated on the Gulf of Venice, 35 miles 
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ſouth-eaſt of -Sebenico, and 102 north-weſt of Raguſa. 
E. Long. 17. 31. N. Lat. 44+ 4- | 

SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the 
thumb and the tip of the little finger when both are 
ſtretched out. The ſpan is eſtimated at three hand's 
breadths or nine inches. 

SPANDRELL, the ſolid work on each haunch of 
an arch, to keep it from ſpreading. 

SPANHEIM (Ezekiel), a learned writer in the 
19th century, was born at Geneva in 1629 ; and 
in 1642 went to Leyden to ſtudy, Here he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf to great advantage ; and his reputation 
ſpreading, Charles Tbs eleQor palatine ſent for him 
to be tutor to his only ſon. This taſk our author dil- 
charged to the entire ſatisfaction of the elector; by 
whom he was alſo employed in divers negotiations at 
foreign courts. He afterwards entered into the ſervice 
of the elector of Brandenburgh, who in 1680 ſent him 
envoy-extraordinary to the court of France, and ſoon 
after made him a miniſter of ſtate. After the peace of 
Ryſwic, he was again ſent on an embaſſy to France, 
where he continued from the year 1697 to 1702. The 
elector of Brandenburgh having Fe that interval aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of Prufſia, conferred on him the 
title and dignity of a baron. In 10 he left France; 
and went ambaſſador to England, where he had been 
ſeveral times. Here he died in 1710, aged 81 years. 
It is ſurpriſing, that in diſcharging the duties of a pub- 
lic miniſter with ſo much ezactneſs, and amidſt fo ma- 
ny different journeys, he could find time enough to 
write the ſeveral books publiſhed by him. It may be 
ſaid of him that he acquitted himſelf in his negotiations 
like a perſon who had nothing elſe in his thoughts; 
and that he wrote like a man who had ſpent his whole 
time in his ſtudy. The principal of his works are, 
1. De preſtantia et uſu numiſmatum antiquorum ; the beſt 
edition of which is in two volumes folio. 2. Several 
leiters or diſſertations on ſcarce and curious medals. 3. 
A preface and notes to the edition of the emperor Ju- 
lian's works, printed at Leipſic in 1696, folio. 

SPANIEL, in zoology. See Canis, 

SPAR, in mineralogy, a name given to thoſe earths 
which break eaſily into rhomboidal, cubical, or lamina- 
ted* fragments with poliſhed ſurfaces, As the term 
[par is ns applied to ſtones of different kinds, without 
any regard to the ingredients of which they are com- 
poſed, ſome additional term mult be uſed to expreſs the 
conſtituent parts as well as the figure ; for inſtance, cal- 
careous ſpar, gypſeous ſpar, &c. The ſpars found in 
Britain and Ireland are of four different ſpecies; opaque, 
refracting, diaphanous, and ſtalactitical. 1. The opaque 
ſpar is rhomboidal, hexangular, and triangular, of va- 
rious colours, and is found in mines in Wales, Derby- 
ſhire, &c. and at Ovens near Cork. 2. The refracting 
ſpar is rhomboidal, ſhows objects ſeen through it double, 
and ſometimes 8, 12, or 16 images at once. It is 
frequent in the lead mines ot Derbyſhire, Vorkſbire, 
Kc. 3. Diaphanous ſpar is rhomboidal, triangular, 
hexangular, pyramidal or columnar ; and is found in 
mines, quarries, and caverns, in many different places. 
4. Stalactitical ſpar, icicle or drop-ſtone, is formed by 
the running or dropping of water, comaining a large 
proportion of calcareous earth. It is opaque, generally 
- laminated, but from accidental circumſtances aſſumes va- 
Vor. XVII. 
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rious forms. It occurs at Knarſbe rough in Yo: kſhire, 
and at Ovens near Cork. 

A new ſpecies of ſpar has lately been found in the 
Eaſt Indies, which, from its extreme hardneſs, approach- 
ing to that of a diamond, is called adumantine ſpir. It 
was diſcovered by Dr Black of Edinburgh to be a di- 
ſtinct ſpecies. Happening one day to viſit a lapidary, 
it was ſhown to him among other ſpecimens as a ſtore 
that was uſed in the Eaſt Indies for poliſhing gems, an4 
grinding other hard ſubſtances. Dr Black immediately 
ingled out a ſpecimen which he ſent to Mr Grevillc, 
who requeſted M. Klaproth to analyze it. | 

There are two varieties of this ſpar ; one of them 
comes from China, and cryſtallizes in hexagonal priſms 
without pyramids, the length of the ſides varying from 
ſix to twelve lines ; their breadth being about nine, of 
a grey colour with different ſhades. Thoogh the en- 
tire pieces are opaque, the thin laminz are tranſparent, 
and when broken, its ſurface appears flightly Griated. 
Its cryſtals are covered with a very fine and (ſtrongly 
adhering cruſt, compoſed of ſcales of ſilvery mica, mixed 
with particles of red feld-ſpar. Sometimes the ſurface 
has martial pyrites or yellow ſulphuret of iron adhering 
to it. Its hardneſs is ſo great, that it not only cuts 
glaſs as eaſily as the diamond, but even ſcratches rock- 
cryltal and other very hard ſtones. Its ſpecific gravity 
is to that of water as 3710 to 1000. 
contains cryſtallized grains of magnetic oxyd of iron, 
which may be ſeparated from the ſtone when pulveri- 
zed by means of the loadſtone. 

The other kind found in Hindoſtan is of a whiter co- 
lour, and of a more laminated texture than the former: 
the grams of iron contained in it are likewiſe of a ſmal- 
ler ſize than thoſe of the former ; they are not diffuſed 
through its ſubſtance, but only adhere to its ſurface. 

This ſpar is exceedingly difficult to analyze. To do 
ſo, M. Klaproth was obliged to melt it no leſs than 12 
times with 15 parts of ſoda or mineral alkali, in a ſilver 
crucible ; the heat being each time continued for five 
hours as ſtrong as the crucible could bear. After each 
fuſion the maſs was ſoftened by boiling diſtilled wa- 
ter, filtering and precipitating by acids 2 ſmall quan- 
tity of earth which the alkali had diſſolved ; and laſtly, 
that portion which had not been decompoſed was di- 
geſted at different times with concentrated and boiling 
acids, By this tedious proceſs he at length found, 
that the ſpar conſiſted of alumine and another kind of 
earth, in the proportion to 2 to 1, the nature of which 
is not underſtood. It is not ſiliceous earth, as it does 
not combine with fixed alkalis in a melting heat ; and 
for want of opportunities to make a ſufficient number 
of experiments, our author was unable to determine 
whether it be a ſixth ſimple earth, or a compoſition of 
two or more earths which he was not able to ſeparate. 

From a letter of M. Morveau to Mr Crell, it ap- 
pears that this ſtone is alſo found in France. A ſmall 
bit of this was tried by him in preſence of Mr Wedye- 
wood, and he found that its ſpecific gravity was ſuperior 
to the ſpar of China, being no lefs than 4.1803, and 
the true adamantine ſpar of China gave 3.8222. 
S8PARGANIUM, Bux-REED, in botany : A genus 
of plants belonging to the claſs of monzcia, and to the 
order of triandria ; and in the natural G tem ranged 
under the 3d order, Calamaric. The amentum of the 
1 4 N male 
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3parman- male flower is roundiſh, the calyx is triphyllous, and 
nia there is no corolla. The amentum of the female flower 
| reſembles that of the male. The ſtigma is bifid ; the 
82 fruit is a dry berry containing one ſeed. There are two 
ſpecies, the erectum and natans, both of them natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1. The Erectum, great bur- 
reed, has a ſtem two or three feet high, erect, firm, and 
branched ; the lower leaves are triangular, the upper 
ones plain. The male heads are much ſmaller than the 
female. This ſpecies flowers in July, and is frequent 
on the banks of rivers and lakes and near ſtagnant wa- 
ters. 2. The Natans, floating or little bur-reed, has a 
ſtalk about two feet long. e leaves float, are about 
a foot long, one-fourth of an inch wide at the baſe, and 
one-eighth in the middle, and end in a point. The male 
ſphcerules are generally three, and all ſeſſile ; the female 
are commonly three, the two lower being ſupported on 
peduncles, the uppermoſt ſeſſile. It flowers in July, 
and grows in pools and lakes, bat is rare. 
SPARMANNIA, in botany; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of polyanaria, and to the order of 
monogynia. The corolla conſiſts of four petals, and is 
bent back; the nectaria are numerous, and ſwell a little; 
the calyx is quadriphyllous; the capſule is angulated, 
quinquelocular and echinated. There is only one ſpe- 
cies, the Africana. | 
SPARROW, in ornithology. See FrixGiLLA, 
Srazxzow-Haewl, in ornithology. See Farco. 
SparROw-Grafi. See ASPARAGUS. 
SPARRY-acip. See Floz-Acid, and ChiEmISTRY- 
Index. | 
SPARTA, or Lack, the capital of the 
country of Laconia in Greece, an ancient and moſt re- 
nowned ſtate, the inhabitants of which have been in all 
ages celebrated for the ſingularity of their laws and cha- 
x racter.— The hiſtory of Sparta for many ages is entirely 
1 he hiſtory fabulous; and the authentic accounts commence only with 
4 = the celebrated lawgiver Lycurgus, who flouriſhed about 
omny a- - 
bulous till 870 B. C. See the article Lycuxcvs. 
the time of After his death, the firſt important tranſaction which 
I,ycurgus. we find mentioned in the Spartan hiſtory is the Meſſe- 
nian war, which commenced in the year 752 B. C. and 
ended in the total reduction of the Meſſenian territory, 
as related under the article Messzxx1a; During this 
period, according to ſome authors, a great change took 
place in the government of Sparta, This was the crea- 
tion of the ephori, which is aſeribed to one of the kings 
named Theopompus. This man perceiving that there 
was a neceſſity for leaving magiltrates to execute the 
laws, when the kings were obliged to be in the field, 
appointed the magiſtrates abovementioned, who after- 
wards made ſo great a figure in the ſtate (ſee Erxor). 
One great privilege of the ephori was, that they did 
not riſe up at the preſence of the kings, as all other ma- 
giſtrates did : another was, that if the kings offended 
againſt the laws, the ephori took cognizance of the of- 
Fence, and inflicted a ſuitable punithment. From the 
firſt election of the ephori, the year was denominated, 
as at Athens, from the firſt election of the archons. 
The conqueſt of Meſſenia gave Sparta the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the ſtates, excepting only that of Athens, 
which for a long time continued to be a very trouble- 
ſome rival ; but the conteſts between theſe two rival 
ſtates have been ſo fully related under the article Ar- 
Tie, that nothing more is requiſite to be added in this 
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place.— In the time of the Perſian war, Leonidas the Spart. 
Spartan kin diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
to become the admiration not only of that but of every . 
ſucceeding age. It being reſolved in a general council undertake, 
to defend the ſtraits of Trermopyls againſt the Per- to deſend 
ſians, 7000 F foot were put under the command of Leo- the ſtraits 
nidas, of whom, however, only zoo were Spartans. ' — 
Leonidas did not think it practicable to defend the paſs NS he 
againſt ſuch multitudes as the Perſian king commanded ; Perſian;, 
and therefore privately told bis friends, that his defign $ Sce Anz. 
was to devote himſelf to death for bis couptry. charſis's 
Xerxes advancing near the ſtraits, was ſtrangely ſur- + 
priſed to find that the Greeks were reſolved to diſpute 1 4617 
his paſſage; for he had always flattered himſelf, that on ; 
his approach they would betake themſelves to flight, 
and not attempt to oppoſe his innumerable forces, 
However, Xerxes ſtill entertaining ſome hopes of their 
flight, waited four days without undertaking any thing, 
on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. During this 
time, be uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain and corrupt 
Leonidas, promiſing to make him maſter of all Greece 
if be would come over to his intereſt. His offers being 
rejected with contempt and indignation, the king order- 
ed him by an herald to deliver up his arms. Leonidas, 
in a ſtyle and with a ſpirit truly laconical, anſwered, 
„Come thyſelf, and take them.” Xerxes, at this re- 
ply, tranſported with rage, commanded the Medes and 
Ciſſians to march againſt them, take them all alive, and 
bring them to him in fetters. 'The Medes, not able to The Per- 
ſtand the ſhock of the Greeks, ſoon betook themſelves ſians ch 
to flight: and in their room Hydarzes was ordered to Cd 
advance with that body which was called Immortal, and _ +l 
conſiſted of 10,co0 choſen men; but when theſe came e 
to cloſe with the Greeks, they ſucceeded no better than 
the Medes and Ciſſians, being obliged to retire with 
great ſlaughter. The next day the Perſians, refleQin 
on the ſmall number of their enemies, and ſuppoſing 65 
many of them to be wounded that they could not poſ- 
ſibly maintain a ſecond fight, reſolved to make another 
attempt ; but could not by any efforts make the Greeks 
give way; on the contracy, they were themſelves put 
to a ſhameful flight, The valour of the Greeks exert- 
ed itſelf on this occaſion in a manner ſo extraordinary, 
that Xerxes is ſaid to have three times leaped from his 
throne, apprehending the entire deſtruction of his army. 
Xerxes having loſt all hopes of forcing his way 
through troops that were determined to conquer or 
die, was extremely perplexed and doubtfal what mea- £ 
ſures he ſhould take in this poſture of affairs; when one They at 
Epialtes, in expectation of a great reward, came to him, ſhown 2 
and diſcovered a ſecret paſſage to the top of the hill way cver 
which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. the hi y 
The king immediately ordered Hydarnes thither with luck: 
his ſelect body of 10,000 Perſians ; who marching all 
night, arrived at break of day, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that advantageous poſt. The Phoczans, who defend- 
ed this paſs, being overpowered by the enemy's num- 
bers, retired with precipitation to the very top of the 
mountain, prepared to die gallantly. But Hydarnes 
negleQing to purſue them, marched down the mountain 
with all poſſible expedition, in order to attack thoſe 
who defended the ſtraits in the rear. Leonidas being 
now appriſed that it was impoflible to bear up again 
the enemy, obliged the reſt of his allies to retire: but 
he Raid himſelf, with the Theſpians, Thebans, . 
ce. 
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Lacedemonians, all reſolved to die with their leader ; 
who being told by the oracle, that either Sparta ſhould 
be deſtroyed or the king loſe his life, determined with- 
out the leaſt heſitation to ſacrifice himſelf for his coun- 
try. The Thebans indeed remained againſt their incli- 
nation, being detained by Leonidas as hoſtages ; for 
they were ſuſpected to favour the Perſians. The Theſ- 


pians, with their leader Demophilus, could not by any 


$ 
Leonidas 
killed with 
all kis men. 


means be prevailed upon to abandon Leonidas and the 
Spartans. The augur Megiſtias, who had foretold the 
event of this enterprize, being preſſed by Leonidas to 
retire,” ſent home his only ſon ; but remained himſelf, 
and died by Leonidas. Thoſe who ſtaid did not feed 
themſelves with any hopes of conquering or eſcaping, 
but looked upon Thermopylæ as their graves; and when 
Leonidas, exhorting them to take ſome nourilliment, 
ſaid, that they ſhould all ſup together with Pluto, with 
one accord they ſet up a ſhout of joy, as it they had 
been invited to a banquet. -. 

Xerxes, after pouring out a libation at the riſing of 
the ſun, began to move with the whole body of his ar- 
my, as he had been adviſed by Epialtes. Upon their 
approach, Leonidas advanced to the broadeſt part of 
the paſſage, and fell upon the enemy with ſuch undaunt- 
ed courage and reſolution, that the Perſian officers were 
obliged to ſtand behind the diviſions they commanded, 
in order to prevent the flight of their men. Great num- 
bers of the enemy falling into the ſea, were drowned, 
others were trampled under foot by their own men, and 
a great many killed by the Greeks ; who knowing they 
could not avoid death upon the arrival of thoſe who 
were advancing to fall upon their rear, exerted their 
utmoſt efforts. In this action fell the brave Leonidas; 
which Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, two of the bro- 
thers of Xerxes, obſerving, advanced with great reſolu- 
tion to ſeize his body, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes. 
But the Lacedemonians, more eager to defend it than 
their own lives, repulſed the enemy four times, killed 
both the brothers of Xerxes, with many other command- 
ers of diſtinction, and reſcued the body of their beloved 
general out of the enemy's hands. But in the mean 
time, the army that was led by the treacherous Epialtes, 
advancing to attack their rear, they retired to the nar- 
roweſt place of the paſſage, and drawing all together 
except the Thebans, poſted themſelves on a riſing ground. 
In this place they made head againſt the Perſians, who 
poured in upon them on all ſides, till at length, not 
vanquiſhed, but oppreſſed and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they all fell, except one who eſcaped to Sparta, where 
he was treated as a coward and traitor to his country; 
but afterwards made a glorious reparation in the battle 
of Platæa, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Some time aſter, a magnificent monu- 
ment was erected at Thermopylæ, in honour of thoſe 
brave defenders of Greece, with two inſcriptions ; the 
one general, and relating to all thoſe who died on this 
occaſion, importing, that the Greeks of Peloponneſus, 
to the number only of 4000, made head againſt the Per- 
fian army, conſiſting of 3, ooc, ooo. The other related 
to the Spartans in particular, and was compoſed by the 
poet Simonides, to this purport : “ Go, paſſenger, and 
acquaint the Spartans that we died here in obedience to 
their juſt commands.” At thoſe tombs a funeral ora- 
tion was yearly pronounced in honour of the dead he- 
Toes, and public games performed with great ſolemnity, 
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wherein none but the Lacedemonians and Theſpians 
had any ſhare, to ſhow that they alone were concerned 
in the glorious defence of Thermopylæ. 

At the end of the 74th Olympiad, a moſt dreadful 
earthquake happened at Sparta, in which, according to 
Diodorus, 20,000 perſons loſt their lives ; and Plutarch 
tells us, that only five houſes were left ſtanding ia the 
whole city. On this occaſion the Helotes or flaves, 
whom the Spartans had all along treated with the ut- 
moſt cruelty, attempted to revenge themſelves, by ta- 
king up arms, and marching directly to the ruins of the 
city, in hopes of cutting off at once thoſe who had eſca- 
ped from the earthquake. But in this they were pre- 
vented by the prudence of the Spartan king Archida- 
mus ; for he, obſerving that the citizens were more de- 
ſirous of preſerving their effects than taking care of 
their own lives, cauſed an alarm to be ſounded, as if he 
had known that an enemy was at hand. On this the 
citizens armed themſelves in haſte with ſuch weapons 
as they could come at; and having marched a little 
way from the city, met the Helotes, whom they ſoon 
compelied to retire. 


Sparta, 


— — 


6 
A dreadſul 


earthquake 


in Sparta. 


7 
The latter, however, knowing War with 


that they had now no mercy to expect from thoſe who the Hele- 
had already treated them with ſuch cruelty, reſolved to des- 


deſend themſelves to the laſt. Having therefore ſeized 
a ſea-port town in Meflenia, they from thence made 
ſuch incurſions into the Spartan territories, that they 
compelled thoſe imperivus maſters to aſk aſſiſtance from 
the Athenians. This was immediately granted; bot 
when the Spartans ſaw that the {kill of the Athenians 
in beſieging towns was much greater than their own, 
they became jealous, and diſmiſſed their allies, telling 
them, that they had now no farther occaſion for their 
ſervices. On this the Athenians left them in diſgult ; 
and as the Helotes and Meſſenians did not chooſe to 
come to an engagement with a Spartan army in the 
field, but took thelter in their fortified places, the war 
was protracted for ten years and upwards. At laſt the 
Helotes were reduced to their former miſery ; and the 
Meſſenians were obliged to leave Peloponneſus, on pain 
of being made flaves alſo. Theſe poor people were 
then received by the Athenians, who granted them 
Naupactus for their reſidence, and afterwards brought 
them back to a part of their own country, from whence 
in the courſe of the Peloponneſian war they had driven 
the Spartans. 

In the year 431 B. C. the Peloponneſian war com- 


With the 


menced ; of which a full account bas been given under Athenians 


the article ATTiCa, n“ 116—165. 


It ended moſt un- and Per- 


fortunately for the Athenians ; their city being taken ſians. 


and diſmantled, as related in the article abovemention- 
ed. Thus were the Spartans raiſed to the highelt pitch 
of glory; and, in the reign of Ageſilaus, they ſeemed 
to be on the point of ſubverting the Perſian empire, as 
related under the article PRRSsIa, n 34. But here their 
good fortune and their views of empire were ſuddenly 
checked. Ageſilaus had carried on the war in Aſia 
with the greateſt ſucceſs ; and as he would hearken to 
no terms of accommodation, a Perſian governor named 
Tithrauſtes, having firit attempted in vain to bribe the 
king, diſpatched Timocrates the Rhodian with 50 ta- 
lents into Greece, in order to try whether he could 
there meet with any perſons leſs incorruptible than the 
Spartan monarch. This agent found many who incli- 
ned to accept his offers ; particularly in Thebes, Co- 
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per manner, be inflamed the inhabitants of theſe t 
cities againſt the Spartans z and of all others the The- 
bans came into his terms with the greateſt readineſs. 
They ſaw that their antagoniſts would not of their own 
accord break with any of the ſtates of Greece, and did 
not chooſe to begin the war themſelves, becauſe the 
chiefs of the Perſian faction were unwilling to be ac- 
countable for the event. For this reaſon they perſua- 
ded the Locrians to invade a ſmall diſtri which lay in 
diſpute betwixt the Phocians and themſelves, On this 
the Phocians invaded Locris ; the Locrians applied to 
the Thebans, and the Phocians to the Spartans. The 
latter were glad of an opportunity of breaking with the 
Thebans; but met with a much warmer reception than 
they expected. Their old general Lyſander, who bad 
reduced Athens, was defeated and killed, with the loſs 
of 1000 men: on which diſaſter Ageſilaus was recalled, 
and obliged to relinquiſh all hopes of conquering the 
Perſians. His return changed the fortune of the war 
ſo much, that all the ſtates began to grow weary of a 
conteſt from which nobody derived any ad vantage ex- 
cept the king of Perſia. In a ſhort time a treaty was 
concluded, known in hiſtory by the name of the peace 
of Antalcidasc. The terms of this treaty were highly 
diſadvantageous and diſhonourable to the Greeks ; for 
even the Spartans, though ſucceſsſul in Greece, had 
loſt a great battle at ſea with the Perſian fleet under 
Conon the Athenian, which entirely broke their power 
in Aſia. 

By the peace of Antalcidas, the government of Bœ- 
otia was taken from the Thebans, which they had for 
a long time enjoyed; and by this they were ſo much 
provoked, that at firſt they ablolutely refuſed to accede 
to the treaty ; but as Ageſilaus made great preparations 
to invade them, they thought proper at laſt to comply. 
However, it was not long before a new war commenced, 
which threatened che total ſubverſion of the Spartan 
ſtate, As, by the peace of Antalcidas, the king of 
Perſia had in a manner guaranteed the ſovereignty of 
Greece to Sparta, this republic very ſoon hogan to ex- 
ercile its power to the utmoſt extent. The Mantineans 
were the firſt who felt the weight of their reſentment, 
although they had been their allies and confederates. 
In order to have a pretence for making war againſt 
them, they commanded them to quit their city, and to 
rctire into five old villages which, they ſaid, had ſerved 
their forefathers, and where they would live in peace 
themſelves, and give no umbrage to their neighbours, 
This being refuſed, an army was ſeat againſt them to 
befiege their city. The ſiege was continued through 
the ſummer with very little ſucceſs on the part of the 
Spartans z but n the winter ſeafon dammed 
up che river on which the city ſtood, the water roſe to 
ſuch an height, as either to overflow or throw down 
the houſes ; which compelled the Mantineans to ſubmit 
to the terms preſcibed to them, and to retire into the 
old villages. The Spartan vengeance fell next on the 
Phliaſians and Olynthians, whom they forced to come 
into ſuch meaſures as they thought proper. Aſter this 
they fell on the Thebans ; and, by attempting to ſeize 
on the Pirzum, drew the Athenians alſo into the quar- 
rel. But here their career was ſtopped : the Thebans 
had been taught the art of war by Chabrias the Athe- 
nian; ſo that even Ageſilaus himſelf took the command 
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At ſea they were de- 


the battle of Leuctra put an end to the ſuperiority 
which Sparta had held over Greece for near 500 years. 
See LEV TSA. | | 
After this dreadful defeat, the Spartans had occa ion 
to exert all their courage and reſolution. The wo nen 
and neareſt relations of thoſe who were killed in battle, 
inſtead of ſpending their time in lamentations, ſhook 
each other by the hand, while the relations of thi ſe 
who had eſcaped from the battle hid themſelves among 
the women ; or if they were obliged to go abroad, they 
appeared in tattered clothes, with their arms folded, and 
their eyes fixed on the ground, It was a law amon 


the Spartans, that ſuch as fled from battle ſhould be de- 


ded from their honours, ſhould be conltrained to ap- 
Jo in garments patched with divers colours, to wear 
their beards half-ſhaved, a d to ſuffer any to beat them 
who pleaſed, without reſiſtance. Art preſent, however, 
this law was diſpenſed with; and Ageſilaus by his pru- 
dent conduct kept up the ſpirits of the people, at the 
ſame time that by his ſkill in military affairs he checked 
the progreſs of the enemy. Yet, daring the lifetime of 
Epaminondas the Theban general, the 'war went on 
greatly to the diſadvantage of the Spartans ; but he be- 
ing killed at the battle of Mantinea, all parties became 
quickly defirous of peace. 
vive; and with him, we may ſay, periſhed the glory of 
Sparta. Soon after this all the ſtates of Greece fell 
under the power of Alexander the Great; and the 
Spartans, as well as the reit, having become corrupt, 
and loſt their martial ſpirit, became a prey to . 
tyrants, and to foreign invaders. They maintained 
their ground, however, with great reſolution againſt the 
celebrated Pyrrhus king Epirus ; whom they repul- 
ſed for three days ſuceeſſively, though not- without aſ- 
ſiſtance from one of the captains of Antigonus. Soon 
after this one of the kings of Sparta named Agit, per- 
ceiving the univerſal degeneracy that had taken place, 
made an attempt to reſtore the laws and diſcipline of 
Lycurgus, by which he ſuppoſed the ſtate would be re- 
ſtored to its former glory, But though at firſt he met 
with ſome appearance cf ſucceſs, he was in a ſhort time 
tried and condemned by the ephori as a traitor to his 
country. Cleomenes, however, who aſcended the throne 
in 216 B. C. accompliſhed the reformation which Agis 
had attempted in vain. He ſuppreſſed the ephori; can- 
celled all debts ; divided the lands equally, as they had 
been in the time of Lycurgus ; and put an end to the 
laxury which prevailed among the citizens. But at laſt 


Sparta. 


ree feated by Timotheus the fon of Conon; and by land — 


Ihe power 
of Sparta 


entirely 
broken. 


Ageſilaus did not long ſur- 
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Agis and 


Cleemenes 
attempt iu 
vain to re- 


ſtore it. 


he was overborne by the number of enemies which ſur- 


rounded him; and being defeated in battle by Anti- 
Reus he fled to Egypt, where he put an end to luis own 
ife, With him perithed every hope of retrieving the 
affairs of Sparta: the city for the preſent fell into the 
hands of Antigonus ; aſter which a ſucceſſion of tyrants 
took place ; tl at laſt all diſturbances were ended by 
the Romans, who reduced Macepon and Gakges to 
provinces of their empire, as has been related ander 
theſe articles. X 

It remains now only to ſay ſomething concerning the 
character, manners, and cuſtoms of the Spartans, which, 
as they were founded on the laws of Lycurgus, may 
beſt be learned from a view of theſe laws. 


The inſtitutions of Lycurgus were divided into 12 


tables, 
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Inſtitutions 
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tables, The firſt comprehended ſuch of the Spartan 


ue as regarded religion. The ſtatues of all the gods 


15 
His Jaws 


and goddeſſes were repreſented in armour, even to Ve- 


concerning nus herſelf z the reaſon of which was, that the people 


relig ion. 


might conceive a military life the moſt noble and ho- 
nourable, and not attribute, as other nations did, floth 
and luxury to the gods. As to ſacrifices, they con- 
ſiſted of things of very ſmall value; for which Lycur- 

s himſelf gave this reaſon, That want „5 never 
Finder them from worſhipping the gods. ey were 
forbidden to make long or raſh prayers to the heavenly 
powers, and were injoined to aſk no more than that 
they might live honeſtly and diſcharge their duty. 
Graves were permitted to be made within the bounds 
of the city, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt of the Greek 
nations ; nay, they buried cloſe by their temples, that 
all degrees of people might be made familiar with 
death, and not conceive it ſuch a dreadful. thing as it 
was generally eſteemed elſewhere; on the ſame account, 
the touching of dead bodies, or aſſiſting at funerals, 
made none unclean, but were held to be as innocent 


and hononrable duties as any other. There was ef 


16 


Concerning 


thrown into the grave with the dead body; magnih- 
cent ſepulchres were forbidden; neither was there ſo 
much as an inſcription, however plain or modeſt, permit- 
ted. Tears, ſighs, outcries, were not allowed in publie, 
becauſe they were thought diſhonourable in Spartans, 
whom their lawgiver would have to bear all things with 
equanimity, Mourning was limited to 11 days; on 
the 12th the mourner ſacrificed to Ceres, and threw 
aſide his weeds. In favour of ſuch as were lain in 
the wars, however, and of women who devoted them- 


ſelves to a religious life, there was an exception allowed 
as to the rules before-mentioned z for ſuch had a ſhort 


and decent inſcription on their tombs. When a num- 
ber of Spartans fell in battle, at a diftance from their 
country, many of them were buried „ under one 
common tomb; but if they fell on the frontiers of their 
own ſtate, then their bodies were carefully carried back 
to Sparta, and interred in their family-ſepulchres. 
II. Lycurgus divided all the country of Laconia in- 


the diviſion to 30,000 equal ſhares: the city of Sparta ke divided 


of lend. 


1 
Of the citi 


into 9000, as ſome ſay z into 6000, as others ſay ; and, 
as a third party will have it, into 4500. The intent of 
the legiſlator was, that property ſhould be equally di- 
vided among his citizens, ſo that none might be power- 
ful encugh to oppreſs his fellows, or any be in ſuch ne- 
eeſſity, as to be therefrom in danger of corruption. 
With the fame view he forbade the buying or ſelling 
theſe poſſeſſions. If a Rranger acquired a right to any 
of theſe ſhares, he might quietly enjoy it, provided he 
ſubmitted to the laws of the republic. The city of 
Sparta was unwalled ; Lycurgus truſting it rather to 
the virtue cf its citizens than to the art uf maſons. As 
to the houſes, they were very plain ; for their ceilings 
could only be wrought by the axe, and their gates and 
doors only by the ſaw; and their utenſils were to be 
of a like Ramp, that luxury might have no inſtruments 
among them. 4 


- III. The citizens were to be neither more nor leſs 


zens, chil- than the number of city-lots ; and it at any time there 
uren, &c. happened to be more, they were to be led out in co. 


lonies. As to children, their laws were equally harſh 
and unreaſonable; for a father was directed to carry his 
new-born infant to a certain place, where the graveſt 


who ſhould examine their education, and who ſhould 


men of his tribe looked upon the infant ; and if they Sparta, 
perceived its limbs ſtraight, and thought it had a whole. 
ſome. look, then they returned it to its parents to be 
educated ; otherwiſe it was thrown into a deep ca- 
vern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. This law 
ſeems to have had one very good efle&, viz. making 
women very careful, when they were with child, of ei- 
ther eating, drinking, or exerciling, to exceſs :; it made 
them alſo excellent nurſes; for which they were in 
mighty requeſt throughout Greece. Strangers were 
not allowed to reſide long in the city, that they might 
not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them new cuſ- 
toms. Citizens were alſo fortidden to travel, for the ſame 
reaſon, unleſs the good of the ſtate required it. Such 
as were not bred up in their youth according to the 
law, were not allowed the liberty of the city, becauſ- 
they held it unreaſonable, that one who had not ſub- 
mitted to the laws in his youth ſhculd receive the bene- 
fit of them- when a man. They never preferred any 
ſtranger to a public office ; but if at any time they had 
occaſion for a perſon not born a Spartan, they firſt made 
him a citizen, and then preferred him. 1 
IV. Celibacy in men was infamous, and puniſhed in of celibacy 
a moſt extraordinary manner; for the old bachelor was and mar- 
conſtrained to walk naked, in the depth of winter, riage. 
through the market-place : while he did this, he was 
obliged to ling a ſong in diſparagement of himſelf ; and 
he had none of the honours paid him which otherwi:e 
belonged to old age, it being held unreaſonable, that 
the youth ſhould venerate him who was reſolved to 
leave none of his progeny bekind him, to revere them 
when they grew old in their turn. The time of mar- 
riage was alſo fixed ; and if a man did not marry when 
he was of full age, he was liable to an action; as were 
ſuch alto as married above or below themſelves. Such 
as had three children had great immunities ; ſuch as had 
four were free from all taxes whatſoever. Virgins were | 
married without portions ; becauſe neither want ſhould 1 
hinder a man, nor riches induce him, to marry contrary | 
to his inclinations. When a marriage was agreed on, 
the huſband committed a kind of rape upon his bride. 
Huſbands went fer a long time, ſecretly and by ſtealth, 
to the beds of their wives, that their love might not 
be quickly and eafily extinguiſhed, Huſbands were 
allowed to lend their wives; but the kings were 
forbid to take this liberty. Sume other laws of the 
like nature there were, Which as they were evidently 
againſt modeſty, fo they were far from producing the 
end for which Lycurgus deſigned them; fince, though or 
the men of Sparta were generally remarkable for their 1 
virtue, the Spartan women were as generally decried for | 
their boldneſs and contempt of decency. ; | 
V. It was the care cf Lycurgus, that, from their as | 
very birth, the Lacedemonians ſhould be inured to of their 1 
conquer their appetites: fer this reaſon he direct. children. 
ed, that nurſes ſhould accuſtom their children to 
ſpare meals, and now and then to faſting ; that they 
ſhould carry them, when 12 or 13 years old, to thoſe 
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carefully obſerve whether they were able to be in the 
dark alone, and whether they had got over all other 
follies and weakneſſes incident to children. He direct- 
ed, that children of all ranks ſhould be brought up in 
the ſame way; and that none ſhould be more ſavoured 
in food than another, that they might not, even in their 
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infancy, perceive any difference between poverty and 
riches, but conſider each other as equals, and even as 


brethren, to whom the ſame portions were aſſigned, 
and who, through the courſe of their lives, were to fare 
alike : the youths alone were allowed to eat fleſh ; older 
men ate their black broth and pulſe ; the lads ſlept to- 
ro in chambers, and after a manner ſomewhat re- 
embling that ſtill in uſe in Turkey for the Janizaries ; 
their beds, in the ſummer, were very hard, being com- 
poſed of the reeds plucked by the hand from the banks 
of the Eurotas : in winter their beds were ſofter, but 
by no means downy, or fit to indulge immoderate ſleep. 
They ate altogether in public; and in caſe any abſtain- 
ed from coming to the tables, they were fined. It was 
likewiſe ſtrictly forbidden for any to eat or drink at 
home before they came to the common meal ; even then 
each had his proper portion, that every thing might be 
done there with gravity and decency. The black broth 
was the great rarity of the Spartans, which was com- 
poſed of ſalt, vinegar, blood, &c. ſo that, in our times, 
it would be eſteemed a very unſavory ſoup. If they 
were moderate in their eating, they were ſo in their 
drinking alſo; thirſt was the ſole meaſure thereof; and 
never any Lacedemonian thought of drinking for plea- 
ſure : as for drunkenneſs, it was both infamous and ſe- 
verely puniſhed ; and, that young men might perceive 
the reaſon, ſlaves were compelled to drink to excels, that 
the beaſtlineſs of the vice might appear. When they 
retired from the public meal, they were not allowed any 
torches or lights, becauſe it was expected, that men 
who were perfectly ſober ſhould be able to find their 
way in the dark: and, beſides, it gave them a facility 


of marching without light; a thing wonderfully uſeful 


20 
Of their 
diet, cloth- 
ing, &c. 


to them in time of war. 

VI. As the poor ate as well as the rich, ſo tie rich 
could wear nothing better than the poor: they neither 
changed their faſhion nor the materials of their gar- 
ments; they were made for warmth and ſtrength, not 
for gallaniry and ſhow: and to this cuſtom even their 
kings conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in right of 
their dignity, but were cortented that their virtue 
ſhould diitinguiſh them rather than their clothes. The 
youths wore a tunic till they were twelve years old; af- 
terwards they had a cloak given them, which was to 
ſerve them a year: and their clothing was, in general, 
fo thin, that a Lacedemonian veſt became proverbial. 
Boys were always uſed to go without ſhoes ; but when 
they grew up, they were indulged with them, if the man- 
ner of life they led required it; but they were always 
mured to run without them, as alſo to climb up and 
flip down ſteep places with bare feet: nay, the very 
thoe they uſed was of a particular form, plain and 
ſtrong. Boys were not permitted to wear their hair; 
but when they arrived at the age of twenty, they ſaf- 
ſered their hair and beard to grow. Baths and anoint- 
ing were not much in uſe among the Lacedemonians 
the river Eurotas ſupplied the former, and exerciſe the 
latter, In the field, however, their ſumptuary laws did 
not take place fo ſtrictly as in the city; fer when they 
went to war, they wore purple habits ; they put on 
crowns when they were about to engage the enemy; 
they had alſo rings, but they were of iron ; which me- 
tal was moſt eſtee med by this nation. Young women 
wore their veſts or jerkins only to their knees, or, as 
ſoms think, not quite ſo low; a cuſtom which both 
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Greek and Roman authors cenſure as indecent. Gold, 
precious ſtones, and other coſtly ornaments, were per- 
mitted only to common women; which permiſſion was 


— 


the ſtrongeſt prohibition to women of virtue, or who at- 


fected to be thought virtuous, Virgins went abroad 
without veils, wich which married women, on the con- 
trary, were always covered. In certain public exerciſes, 
in which girls were admitted as well as boys, they were 
both obliged to perſorm naked. Plutarch apologiſes 
for this cuſtom, urging, that there could be no danger 
from nakedneſs to the morals of youth whoſe minds 
were fortified and habituated to virtue. One of Ly- 
curgus's principal views in his inſtitutions, was to era · 
dicate the very ſeeds of civil diſſenſion in his republic. 
Hence proceeded the equal diviſion of eſtates injoined 
by him; hence the contempt of wealth, and the neglect 
of other diſtinctions, as particularly birth, he conſider- 
ing the people of his whole Rate as one great family ; 
diltintions which, in other commonwealths, frequently 
produce tumults and confuſions that ſhake their very 
foundation. 


21 
VII. Though the Spartans were always free, yet it Obedience 

was with this reſtriction, that they were ſubſervient to to their ſu- 

their own laws, which bound them as ſtrictly in the city Periots. 


as ſoldiers, in other ſtates, were bound by the rules of 
war in the camp. In the firſt place, ſirit obedience to 
their ſuperiors was the great thing required in Sparta. 
This they looked upon as the very baſis of government; 
without which neitherlaws nor magiltrates availed mach, 
Old age was an indubitable title ro honour in Sparta: 
to the old men the youth roſe up whenever they came 
into any public place ; they gave way to them when 
they met them in the ſtreets, and were filent whenever 
their elders ſpoke. As all children were looked upon 
as the children of the ſtate, ſo all the old men had the 
authority of parents: they reprehended whatever they 
ſaw amiſs, not only in their own, but in other people's 
children; and by this method Lycurgus provided, that 


as youth are everywhere apt to offend, they might be 


nowhere without a monitor, The laws went {till fur- 
ther: if an old man was preſent where a young one 
committed a fault, and did not reprove him, he was 
puniſhed equally with the delinquent. Amongſt the 
youths there was one of their own body, or at moſt 
two years older than the reſt, who was ſtyled iren : he 
had authority to queſtion all their adions, to look 
ſtrictly to their behaviour, and to puniſh them if they 
did amiſs; neither were their puniſhments light, but, 
on the contrary, very ſevere; whereby the youth were 
made hardy, and accuſtomed to bear ſtripes and rough 
uſage. Silence was a thing highly commendet at Spar- 
ta, where modelty was held to be a moſt becoming vir- 
tue in young people ; nor was it reſtrained only to their 
words and actions, but to their very looks and geſtures ; 
Lycurgus having particularly directed, that they ſhould 
look torward, or on the ground, and that they ſhould 
always keep their hands within their robes. A ſtupid 
inconſiderate perſon, one who would not liſten to in» 
ſtruction, but was careleſs of whatever the world might 
ſay of him, the Lacedemonians treated as a ſcandal ro 
human nature; with ſuch an one they would not con- 
verſe, but threw him off as a rotten branch and worth- 
leſs member of ſociety. 
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VIII. The plainneſs of their manners, and their be- Learning 


ing ſo very much addicted to war, made the Lacede- 
monians 


N 
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: monians lefs fond of the ſciences than the reſt of the 


www Geeks: A ſoldier was the only reputable profeſſion 


in Sparta; a mechanic or huſbandman was thought a 
low fellow. The reaſon of this was, that they imagi- 
ned profeffions which required much labour, ſome con- 
ſtant poſture, being continually in the houſe, or always 
about a fire, weakened the body and depreſſed the 
mind: whereas a man brought up hardily, was equally 
fit to attend the ſervice of the republic in time of 
peace, and to fight its battles when engaged in war, 
Such occupations as were neceſſary to be tollowed for 
the benefit of the whole, as huſbandry, agriculture, 
and the like, were left to their f{laves the L ee but 
for curious arts, and ſuch as ſerved only to luxury, they 
would not ſo much as ſuffer them to be introduced in 
their city; in conſequence of which, rhetoricians, au- 

rs, bankers, and dealers in money, were ſhut out. 
The Spartans admitted not any of the theatrical diver- 
ſions among them; they would not bear the repreſenta- 
tion of evil even to produce good; but other kinds of 
poetry were admitted, provided the magiſtrates had the 
2 of pieces beſore they were handed to the pub- 
ie. 


Above all things, they affected brevity of ſpeech, 
and accuſtomed their children, from their very intancy, 
never to expreſs themſelves in more words than were 
ſtrictly neceſſary; whence a conciſe and ſententious ora- 
tory is to this day ſtyled Laconic. In writing they uſed 
the ſame conciſeneſs; of which we have a ſignal inſtance 
in a letter of Archidamus ro the Eleans, when he un- 
derſtood that they had ſome thoughts of aſſiſting the 
Arcadians, It ran thus: Archidamus to the Eleans : 
It is good to be quiet.” And therefore Epaminondas. 
thought that he had reaſon to glory in having forced 
the Spartans to abandon their monoſyllables, and to 
lengthen their diſcourſes. | 

he greateſt part of their education conſiſted in gi 
ving their youth right ideas of men and things : the 
iren or maſter propoſed queſtions, and either commend- 
ed the anſwers that were made him, or reproved ſuch 
as anſwered weakly. In theſe queſtions, all matters, 
either of a trivial or abſtruſe nature, were equally avoid- 
ed ; and they were confined to ſuch points as were of 
the higheſt importance in civil life; ſuch as, Who was 
the beſt man in the city? Wherein lay the merit of 
ſuch an action? and, Whether this or that hero's fame 
was well-founded ? Harmleſs raillery was greatly en- 
couraged ; and this, joined to their ſhort manner of 
ſpeaking, rendered laconic replies univerſally admired. 

Muſic was much encouraged ; but in this, as in other 
things, they adhered to that which had been in favour 
with their anceſtors ; nay, they were fo ſtri& therein, 
that they would not permit their flaves to learn either 
the tune or the words of their moſt admired odes ; or, 
which is all one, they would not permit them to fing 
them if they had learned them. "Though the youth of 
the male ſex were much cheriſhed and beloved, as thoſe 
that were to build up and continue the future glory of 
the ſtate, yet in Sparta it was a virtuous and modeſt af- 
fection, untinged with that ſenſuality which was ſo 
ſcandalous at Athens. The good effects of this part of 
Lycurgus's inſtitutions were ſeen in the union that 
reigned among his citizens; and which was ſo extra- 
ordinary, that even in caſes of competition, it was hard- 


ly known that rivals bore ill-will to each other; but, 
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on the contrary, their love to the ſame perſon begat a Sparta. 
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ſecondary friendſhip among themſelves, and united 
them in all things which might be ſor the benefit of 
the perſon beloved. 

Some authors have accuſed this great lawgiver of en. 
couraging theft in his inſtitutions 3 whith, they ſay, 
was not held ſcandalous among the Spartans, it it were 
ſo dexterouſly managed as that the perſon was not de- 
tected in it. But this is certain, and ſeems to be a 
ſtrong contradiction of the heinous charge, that when a 
theft was diſcoyered, it was puniſhed with the utmolt 
ſeverity : a perſon even ſuſpected cf it would endure 
the heavieſt puniſhments rather than acknowledge it, 
and be branded with fo baſe a crime. 


IX. The exerciſes inhituted by law fall under the Fxerci; 


ninth table. In theſe all the Greeks were extremely 
careful, but the Lacedemonians in a degree beyond 
the reit ; for if a youth, by his corpulence, or any 
other means, became unfit for theſe exerciſes, he under- 
went public contempt at leaſt, if not baniſhment.— 
Hunting was the uſual diverſion of their children; nay, 
it was made a part of their education, becauſe it had 
a tendency to ſtrengthen their limbs, and to render 
thoſe who practiſed it ſupple and fleet : they likewiſe 
bred up dogs for hunting with great care. They had 
a kind of public dances, in which they exceedingly de- 
lighted, and which were common alike to virgins and 
young men: indeed, in all their ſport, girls were allow- 
ed to divert themſelves with the youth; inſomuch 
that, at darting, throwing the quoit, pitching the 
bar, and ſuch-like robuſt diverſions, the women were as 
dexterous as the men. For the manifeſt oddity ct this 
proceeding, Lycurgus aſſigned no other reaſon, than 
that he ſought to render women, as well as men, ſtrong 
and healthy, that the children they brought forth might 
be ſo too. Violent exerciſes, and a laborious kind of 
life, were only enjoined the youth ; for when they were 
grown up to men's eſtate, that is, were upwards of 30 
years old, they were exempted from all kinds of labour, 
and employed themſelves wholly either in affairs of itate 
or in war. They had a method of whipping, at a cer- 
tain time, young men in the temple of Diana, and about 
her altar; which, however pallated, was certainly un- 
natural and cruel. It was elteemed a great honour 
to ſuſtain theſe flagellations without weeping, groan- 
ing, or ſhowing any ſenſe of pain; and the thirſt of 
glory was ſo ſtrong in theſe young minds, that they 
very frequently ſuffered death without ſhedding a tear 
or breathing a ſigh. A deſire of overcoming all the 
weakneſſes of human nature, and thereby rendering his 
Spartans not only ſuperior to their neighbours, but to 
their ſpecies, runs through many of the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus; which principle, if well attended to, tbo- 
roughly explains them, and without attending to which 
it is impoſſible to give any account of them at all. 

X. Gold and filver were, by the conſtitutions of 


very poſteflion of them venal; but as there was no li- 
ving without ſome ſort of money, that is, ſome common 
meaſure or ſtandard of the worth of things, he direct- 
ed an iron coinage, whereby the Spartans were ſup- 
plied with the uſeful money, and at the ſame time had 
no temptation to covetouſneſs afforded them; for a very 
ſmall fuxa was ſufficient to load a couple of horſes, and 

2 great 


- 3 Money 
Lycurgus, made of no value in Sparta. He was fo & 


well apprized of the danger cf riches, that he made the 
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tion, and by degrees to transfer to themſelves the domi- 
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à great one muſt have been kept in a barn or ware- 
houſe. The coming in of all foreign money was alſo 
prohibited, that corruption might not enter- under the 
name of commerce. The har: | ancient method of deal- 
ing, viz. by barter, or exchange of one commodity for 
anther, was preſerved by law in Sparta long after it 
had been out of date everywhere elſe. Intereſt was a 
thing forbidden in the Spirtan commonwealth ; where 
they had alſo a law again't alienation of lands, accepting 
preſen's from fereigners, even without the limits of 
their own country, and when their authority and cha- 
ractet might well ſrem to excuſe them. | 

XI. Such of the laws of Sparta as related to courts of 
juſtice may be brought under the 11th table. Thirty 
years muſt have paſſed over the head of him who had 
a right to concern himſelf in juridical proceedings. 
Young men were thought unfit for them ; and it was 
even held indecent, and of ill report, for a man to 
have any fondneſs for law-ſuits, or to be buſying him- 
ſelf at the tribunals, when he had no affairs there of 
his own, By theſe rules Lycorgus thought to ſhut 
out litigiouſneſs, and to prevent that multiplicity of 
ſuits which is always ſcandalous in a ſtate. As young 
people were not permitted to inquire about the laws 
cf other countries, and as they were hindered from 
hearing judicial proceedings in their courts, ſo they 
were likewiſe forbidden to aſk any queſtions about, or 
to endeavour to diſcover, the reaſons of the laws by 
which themſelves were governed. Obedience was their 
duty ; and to that alone they would have them kept. 
Men of abandoned charaQers, or who were notoriouſly 
of ill fame, loſt all right of giving their votes in reſpect 
of public affairs, or of ſpeaking in public aſſemblies; 
for they would not believe that an ill man in private 
liſe could mean his country better than he did his neigh- 
bour. 

XII. Till a man was zo years old, he was not ca- 
pable of , Ha the army, as the beſt authors agree ; 
though ſome think that the military age is not well 
aſcertained by ancient writers. They were forbidden 
to march at any time before the full moon; the rea- 
ſon of which law is very hard to be diſcovered, if in- 
deed it had any reaſon at all, or was not rather founded 
on ſome ſuperſtitious opinion, that this was a more 
lucky conjuncture than any other. They were like- 
wiſe fordidden to-fight often againſt the ſame enemy ; 
which was one of the wiſelt maxims in the political 
ſyſtem of Lycurgus: and Agelilaus, by offending a- 

inſt it, deſtroyed the power of his country, and loſt 
bs that authority which for many ages ſhe maintain- 
ed over the reſt of Greece; for, by continually war- 
ring againſt the Thebans, to whom he had an invete- 
rate hatred, he at laſt beat them into the knowledge 
of the art of war, and enabled them, under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, to maintain for a time the prin- 
cipality of Greece. Maritime affairs they were forbid- 
den to medd'e with, though the neceſſity of things com- 
pelled them, ia proceſs of time, to tranſgreſs this inſtitu- 


nion of the ſea as well as of the land: but, after the Pelo- 

ponneſian war, they again neglected naval affairs, from a 

perſuaſion that ſailors and ſtrangers corrupted thoſe with 

whom they converſed. As they never fortified Sparta, 

they were not ready to undertake ſieges: fighting in 

the field was their proper province, and, while they 
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could overcome their enemies there, they rightly con - Sparta 


ceived that nothing could hurt them at home. In 


time of war, they relaxed ſomewhat of their ſtrict man- Spartiurn, 


ner of living, in which they were ſingular. The true 
reaſon for this was, in all probability, that war might 
be leſs burdenſome to them ; for, as we have more than 
once obſerved, a ſtrong deſire to render them bold and 
warlike was the reigning paſſion of their legiſlator. They 
were forbidden to remain n in the ſame 
place, as well to hinder their being ſurpriſed, as that 
they might be more troubleſome to their enemies, by 
waſting every corner of their country. They ſlept all 
night in their armour ; but their outguards were not 
allowed their ſhields, that, being unprovided of de- 
fence, they might not dare to fleep. In all expeditions 
they were careful in the performance of religious rites ; 
and, after their evening- meal was over, the ſoldiers ſung 
together hymns to their gods. When they were about 
to engage, the king ſacrificed to the muſes, that, by 
their aſſiſtance, they might be enabled to perform 
deeds worthy of being recorded to lateſt times. Then 
the army advanced in order to the ſound of flutes, 
which played the hymn of Caſtor. The king himſelf 
ſung the pzan, which was the ſignal to charge. This 
was done with all the ſolemaity imaginable; and the 
ſoldiers were ſire either to die or conquer: indeed they 
had no other choice ; for if they fled they were infamous, 
and in danger of being flain, even by their own mo- 
thers, for difgracing their families. In this confifled 
all the excellency of the Spartan women,-who, if poſ- 
ſible, exceeded in bravery the men, never lamentin 
over huſbands or ſons, if- they died honourably in the 
field ; but deploring the ſhame brought on their houſe, 
if either the one or the other eſcaped by flight. The 
throwing away a ſhield alſo induced infamy ; and, with 
reſpect to this, mothers, when they embraced their de- 
parting ſons, were wont to caution them, that they 
ſhould either return armed as they were, or be brought 
back ſo when they were dead; for, as we have obſer- 
ved, ſuch as were ſlain in battle were nevertheleſs buri- 
ed in their own country, When they made their ene 
mies fly, they purſued no longer than till victory was 
certain ; becauſe they would ſeem to fight rather for 
the honour of conquering, than of putting their ene- 
mies to death. According to their excellent rules ot 
war, they were bound not to ſpoil the dead bodies of 
their enemies ; but in proceſs of time, this, and indeed 
many other of their moſt excellent regulations, fell into 
deſuetude. He who overcame by ſtratagem, offered 
up an ox to Mars; whereas he who conquered by 
force, offered up only a cock ; the former being eſteem- 
ed more manly than the latter. After 40 years ſer- 
vice, a man was, by law, no longer required to go into 
the field ; and conſequently, if the military age was 30, 
the Spartans were not held invalids till they were 70. 


SPARTIANUS (Abus), a Latin hiſtorian, who 


wrote the lives of Adrian, Caracalla, and four other 
Roman emperors. He lived under the reign of Dio- 
cleſian, about the year 290. | 
SPARTIUM, Broom, in botany : A genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of diadlelpbia, and order of dec au- 
dria ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the 32d 


order, Pafilionacee. The ſtigma is longitudinal and wool- 


ly above: the filaments adhere to the germen. "The ca- 
lyx is produced downwards, There are 16 . 
e 


<partinm- 
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the ſcoparium, contaminatum, ſepiarium, junceum, mo- 
noſpermum, ſphœrocarpon, purgans, aphyllum, ſcorpius, 
an gulatum, patens, ſupranulium, complicatum, radiatum, 
cytiſoides, and ſpinoſum. All theſe, except the ſcoparium, 
are exotics, chiefly from Spain, Portugal, I:aly, &C— 
the /coparium, or common broom, has ternate ſolitary 
leaves; the branches angular, and wi:hout prickles. 

Uſcr., The common broom is uſed for a variety of 
purpoſes. It has been of great benefit ſometimes in 
dropſical complaints. The manner in which Dr Cul- 
len adminiftered it was this: He ordered half an ounce 
of ſreſh broom tops to be boiled in a pound of water 
till ane balf of the water was evaporated. He then 
gave two table-ſpoonfuls of the decoction every hour till 
jt operated both by ſtool and urine. By repeating 
theſe doſes every day, or every ſecond day, he ſays ſome 
dropſies have been cured, Dr Mead relates, that a dropſi- 
cal.patient, who had taken the uſual remedies, and been 
tapped three times without effect, was cured by taking 
half a pint of the decoction of green broom tops, with a 


ſpoonful of whole muſtard-ſeed every morning and even- 
ing. An infußon of the ſeeds drunk freely (ſays Mr Wi- 


_ thering) has been known to produce ſimilar happy ef- 


Jour nal de 
Phyſique. 


fe&s,z but whoever expects theſe effects to follow in 
every dropſical caſe, will be greatly deceived. I knew 
them ſacceed in oae caſe that was truly deplorable ; but 
out of a great number of caſes in which the medicine 
had a fair trial, this proved a ſiugle inſtance, 

The flower buds are in fome countries pickled, and 
eaten as capers; and the ſeeds have been uſed as a bad 
ſubſtitute for coffee. The branches are uſed for ma- 
king beſoms, and tanning leather. They are alſo uſed 
inſtead of thatch to cover houſes. The old wood fur- 
niſhes the cabinet- maker with beautiful materials for 
vaneering. The tender branches are in {ome places 
mixed with hops for brewing, and the macerated bark 
may be manufactured into cloth. 

The junceum, or Spaniſh broom, grows naturally in 
the ſouthern provinces of France, as well as other parts 
of the ſouth of Europe. It grows in the pooreſt ſoils, 
on the ſteepeſt declivities of the hills in a ſtony foil, 
where hardly any other plant could vegetate. In a few 
years it makes a vigorous ſhrub ; inſinuating its roots 
between the interltices of the (tones, it binds the ſoil, 
and retains the ſmall portion of vegetable earth ſcatter. 
ed over theſe hills, which the antumnal- rains would 
otherwiſe waſh away. It is molt eaſily raiſed from ſeed, 
which is uſually ſown in January, after the ground has 
received a flight dreſſing. 

This ſhrub ſerves two uſeful purpoſes. Its branches 
yield a thread of which linen is made, and in winter ſup- 
port ſheep and goats. | 

In manufacturing thread from broom, the youngeſt 
plants are cut in the month of Auguſt, or after harveſt, 
and gathered together in bundles, which at firſt are laid 


in the ſun to dry: they are then beaten with a piece of 


wood, waſhed in a river or pond, and leſt to ſteep in 
the water for about four hours, The bundles thus 
prepared are taken to a little diſtance from the water, 
and laid in a hollow place made for them, where they 


are covered with fern or ſtraw, and remain thus to ſteep 


ſor eight or nine days; during which time, all that is 

necellary, is to throw a little water once a. day on the 

heap, without uncovering the broum. Aſter this, the 

bundles are well waſhed, the green rind of the plant or 
Vor. XVII. 
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epidermis comes off, and the fibrous part remains ; each Spartium, 
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bundle is then beaten with a wooden hammer upon a 
ſtone, to detach all the threads, which are at the ſame 
time carefully drawn to the extremity of the branches. 
After this operation, the faggots are untied, and [pread 
upon ſtones or rocks till they are dry. The twigs mult 
not be peeled till they are perfectly dry; they are then 
dreſſed with the comb, and the threads are ſeparated ac- 
cording to their fineneſs, and ſpun upon a wheel. 

The linen made of this thread ſerves various purpoſes 
in rural economy. The coarſeſt is employed in making 
ſacks and other ſtrong cloths for carrying grain or 
ſeeds. Of the fineſt is made bed, table, and body li- 
nen, The peaſants in ſeveral places uſe no other, for 
they are unacquainted with the culture of hemp or flax, 
their ſoil being too dry and too barren for railing chem. 
The cloth made with the thread of the broom is very 
uſeful ; it is as ſoft as that made of hemp; and it would 
perhaps look as well as that made of flax if it was 


more carefully ipun. It becomes white in proportion 


as it is ſteeped. The price of the finelt thread, when 
it is ſold, which ſeldom happens, is generally about a 
{billing a pound. | 

The other uſe to which this broom is applied, is to 
maintain theep and goats during winter. In the mountains 
of Lower Languedoc theſe animals have no other food 
from November to April, except the leaves of trees pre. 
ſerved. The branches of this broom therefore are 4 
reſource the more precious, that it is the only freſh nou- 
riſhment which at that ſeaſon the flocks can procure, 
and they preter it at all times to every other plant. In 
fine weather the ſheep are led out to feed on the broom, 
where it grows; but in bad weather th: ſhepherds cut 
the branches, and bring them to the ſheep-folds. There 
is, however, an inconvenience attending the continued 
uſe of this food. It generally produces inflammation in 
the urinary paſſages. But this inconvenience is eaſily 
removed by cooling drink, or a change of food, or by 
mixing the broom with ſomething elie. 

It is perhaps needleſs to add, that it differs much 
from the broom that is common everywhere in the north 
of Europe, though this too, in many places, is uſed tor 
food to cattle. Both of them produce flowers that 
are very much reſorted to by bees, as they contain a 
great quantiry of honey juice. 
another inducement to the cultivation of the Spaniſh 
broom, | | 

SPARUS, GilTaEan, in natural hiſtory ; a genus 
of animals belonging to the claſs of fiſces, and the order 
of thoracict, The fore-teeth and dog-tecth are very 
ſtrong; the grinders are obtuſe and thick ſet; the lips 
are folded over; there are five rays in the gill mem- 
brane ; and the opercula are ſcaly : the body is com- 
prefled ; the lateral line is crooked behind; and the pec- 
toral fins are roundiſh. 


Gmelin enumerates 39 ſpecies, of which only three 


are found in the Britiſh ſeas, the pagrus, auratus, and 


dentatus. 1. The pagrus, or ſea-bream, is of a reddiſh 
colour, The ſkin forms a ſinus at the roots of the dor- 
ſal and anal fins. The body is broad; the back and 
belly ridged There is only one dorſal fin. 2. The 
auratus, or gilt-bream. The head and fides of it are 
gilt, and there is a golden ſpot between the eyes ſhaped 
like a half moon; there is alſo a black purple ſpot on the 
gills ; and it weighs from eight Ib. to ten lb. It is one 
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Spaſm of the piſcer ſaxatiles, or fiſh that haunts deep waters on as chairman or-preſident in putting queſtions, readin | 
N. bold eres They feed chiefly on ſhell-fiſh, briefs, or bills, keeping ee the 1 * 
which they comminute with their teeth before they tory, adjourning the houſe, &c. See FakLlAutur. Specific 
ſwallow; the teeth of this genus in particular being - SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſling one's Oravii 
adapted for that purpoſe: the grinders are flat and thoughts in articulate ſounds or words. See Gran- 
ſtrong, like thoſe of certain quadrupeds: beſides which Mak, LANGUAGE, READING, and Orarory, Part iv. 

there are certain bones in the lower part of the mouth Ser- Trumpet. See Trumpeter. hs 

that aſſiſt in grinding their food, They are but a SPEAR-Mixr, in botany. See Mzur unn; 

coarſe fiſh : they were known to the Romans, who did Sezar-Wort, See RaxuxcuLvs. * by 

not eſteem them unleſs they were fed with Lucrine oy- | SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a 


Spe aker. 
w— ww 


ſters, as Martial informs us, | particular deſignation ; from the Latin ſpecies, ini oppo- 
. ; | b ſition to the general, from genus. | 
Mon omni laudem pretiumque AvRrAT4 meretur, SPECIES, in logic, a relative term, expreſſing an 
Sed qui ſolus erit concha L ucrina _— vil Ep | idea which is compriſed under ſome general one called 
- | i. IU RD. YO. a genus. See Locic, no 68. * 


3. The dentatut, toothed ſea · bream, is black above, and Sercies, in commerce, the ſeveral pieces of gold, 
of a ſilvery appearance below. The eyes and gills are ſilver, copper, &c. which having paſſed their full 
very large. There are nine rows of teeth in the lower preparation and coinage, are current in public, See 
jaw, and one in the upper. [ES Moxer. ? . POS” 
In the account of Captain Cook's voyage publiſhed SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is peculiar to 
| by Mr Forſter, we are informed, that the giltheads are any thing, and ERS it from all others. 
ſometimes poiſonous, owing to their feeding on certain SPECIFICS, in me icine. By ſpecifics is not meant 
| ſpecies of the raja, which have an extremely acrid and ſuch as infallibly and in all patients produce ſalutary 
ſtimulating property. 9 | etfects. Such medicines are not to be expected, be- 
- SPASM, a convulſion. See Mepicixs, no 278. cauſe the operations and effects of * 7 are not 
| SPATHA, in botanz, a ſheath; a ſpecies of ca- formally inherent in them, but depend upon the mu- 
| lyx which burſts lengthwiſe, and protrudes a ſtalk fup- tual action and reaction of the body and medicine upon 
porting one or more flowers, which commonly have no each other; hence the various effects of the fame me- 
| perianthium or flower-cup. „ dieine in che ſame kind of diforders in different pa- 
;  SPATHACEZ (from tha, © a ſheath”), the - tients, and in the Tame patient at different times. By 
Þ name of the ninth order in Linnzus's Fragments of a © ſpecific medicines we underſtand ſuch medicines as are 
Natural Method conſiſting of plants whoſe flowers are more infallible. than any other in any particular diſ- 
protruded from a ſpatha or ſheath, See Berau v, order, 5 ” I 
p. 458. Lat Bp. Sexciric Gr, is a term much employed in the 
SPATHELIA, in botany; a genus of plants be- diſcuſſions of modern phyſics, It expreſſes the weight 
longing to the claſs of pentandria, and to the order of of any particular kind of matter, as compared with the 
trigynia. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the petals are weight of the ſame bulk of ſome other body of which 
tive ; the capſule is three-edged and trilocular ; the ſeeds the weight is ſuppoſed to be familiarly known, and is 
ſolitary. ere is only one ſpecies, the mp which therefore taken for the ſtandard of compariſon. The 


is a native of Jamaica, and was introduced mto-the bo- body generally made vſe of for this purpoſe is pure wa- 

tanic gardens of Britain in 1778 by Dr Wright, late of ter, See HyprosTaTiCS, Sect. III. 

Jamaica. | R 4 The ſpeciſic gravicy of bodies is a very intereſting 
SPAW. See SPA. . = queſtion both to the philoſopher” and to the man of 
SPAWN, in natural hiſtory, the eggs of fiſhes or bulineſs. The philoſopher conſideis the weights of bodies 

frogs. See Fisn and Rana. $358 00 Ads meaſures of the number of material atoms, or the 
SPAVENTO. See Scanro. © quantity of matter which they contain. This he does 

_ SPAVIN, in the manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, being on the ſuppoſition that every atom of matter is of the 

a ſwelling or ſtiffnefs, uſually in the ham, occaſioning fame weight, whatever may be its ſenſible form. This 

a lameneſs. See Farrierky, 29. luppofition, however, is made by him with caution, and 
SPAYING, or Syr4vixc, the operation of caltra+ he has recourſe to ſpecific gravity for aſcertaining its 

ting the females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, truth in various ways. This ſhall be conſidered by and 

bitches, &c. to prevent any further conception, and by. The man of buſineſs" entertains no doubt of the 
promote their fattening. It is performed by cutting matter, and proceeds on it as a. ſure guide in his moſt 
them in the mid flank, on the left fide, with a ſharp intereſting tranſactions. We meaſure commodities of 
knife or lancet, taking out the uterus, and cutting it various kinds by tons, pounds, and ounces, in the ſame 
off, and ſo ſtitebing up the wound, anointing the part manner as we meaſure them by yards, feet, and inches, 
with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two or or by buſhels, gallons, and pints ; nay, we do this with 
three days. The. uſual way is to make the inciſion much greater confidence, and prefer this meaſurement 
aſlope, two inches and a half long; that the fore-finger to all others, whenever we are much intereſted to know 
may be put in towards the back, to feel for the ovaries, the exact proportions of matter that bodies contain. 
— which are two kernels as big as acorns on both ſides of The weight of a ; of grain is allowed to inform 
the uterus, one of which is drawn to the wound, and us much more exactly of its real quantity of uſeful mat- 
thus both taken out. 4 ter than the moſt accurate meaſure offits bulk. We ſee 
SPEAKER of the Houſe of Commons, a member of many circumſtances which can vary the bulk of a quan- 
the bouſe elected by a majority of votes thereof to act tity of matter, and theſe are frequently ſuch as we can- 
2 3 2 „ — | : not 
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specifie not regulate or prevent; but we know very few indeed 


Gravity. 


* 


that can make any ſenſible — in this weight with- 
out the addition or abſtraction ot other matter. Even 
taking it to the ſummit of a high mountain, or from the 
equator tothe polar region, will make no change in its 
weight as it is aſcertained by the balance, becauſe there 
is the ſame real diminution of weight in the pounds and 
ounces uſed in the examination. ; 

Notwithſtanding the unavoidable change which heat 
and cold make in the bulk of bodies, and the permanent 
varieties of the ſame kind of matter which are cauſed 
by different circumſtances of growth, texture, &c. moſt 
kinds of matrer have a certain conſtancy in the denſity 
of their particles, and therefore in the weight of a given 
bulk. Thus the purity of gold, and its degree of adu!- 
teration, may be inferred from its weight, it being purer 
in proportion as it is more denſe. The denſity, there- 
fore, of different kinds of tangible matter becomes cha- 
racteriſtic of the kind, and a teſt of its purity ; it marks 
a particular appearance in which matter exiſts, and may 
therefore be called, with propriety, SyEc1Fic. 

But this denfity cannot be directly obſerved. It is 
not by comparing the diſtances between the atoms of 
matter in gold and in water that we ſay the firſt is 19 
times denſer than the laſt, and that an inch of gold con- 
tains 19 times as many material atoms as an inch of 
water; we reckon on the equal gravitation of every 
atom of matter whether of gold or of water ; therefore 
the weight of any body becomes the indication of its 
material denſity, and the weight of a given bulk be- 
comes ſpecific of that kind of matter, marking its kind, 
and even aſcertaining its purity in this form. 

It is evident that, in order to make this compariſon 
of general uſe, the ſtandard muſt be familiarly known, 
and muſt be very uniform in its denſity, and the com- 
pariſon of bulk and denſity mult be eaſy and accurate. 
The moſt obvious method would be to form, with all 
nicety, a piece of the ſtandard matter of ſome conveni- 
ent bulk, and to weigh it very exactly, and keep a note 
of its weight : then, to make the compariſon of any other 
ſubſtance, it muſt be made into a maſs of the ſame pre- 
ciſe bulk, and weighed with equal care ; and the moſt 
convenient way of rig nh the ſpecific gravity would 
be to conſider the weight of the ſtandard as unity, and 
then the number expreſſing the ſpecific gravity is the 
number of times that the weight of the ſtandard is con- 
tained in that of the other ſubſtance. This compariſon 
is moſt eaſily and accurately made in fluids. We have 
only to make a veſſel of known dimenſions equal to 
that of the ſtandard which we employ, and to weigh it 
when empty, and then when filled with the fluid. Nay, 
the moſt difficult part of the proceſs, the making a 
veſſel of the preciſe dimenſions of the ſtandard, may be 
avoided, by ufing ſome fluid ſubſtance for a ſtandard, 
Any veſſel will then do; and we may enſure very great 
accuracy by uſing a veſſel with a flender neck, ſuch as 
a phial or matraſs : for when this is filled to a certain 
mark in the neck, any error in the eſtimation by the 
eye will bear a very ſmall proportion to the whole. The 
weight of the ſtandard fluid which fills it to this mark 
being carefully aſcertained, is kept in remembrance. The 
ſpecific gravity of any other fluid is had by weighing 
the contents of this veſſel when filled with it, and divi- 
ding the weight by the weightof the ſtandard. The quo- 
tient is the ſpecific gravity of the fluid. But in all other 
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caſes this is a very difficult problem: it requires vety nice $pcetfic- 
hands, and an accurate eye, to make two bodies of the — 


ſame bulk. An error of one bundredth part in the 
linear dimenſions of a ſolid body makes an error of a 
on part in its bulk ; and bodies of irregular ſhapes and 
riable ſubſtance, ſuch as the ores of metals, cannot be 
brought into convenient and exact dimenſions for mea- 
ſurement. | 

From all theſe inconveniences and difficulties we are 
freed by the celebrated Archimedes, who, from the prin- 
ciples of hydroſtaties diſcovered or eſtabliſhed by him, 
deduced the accurate and eaſy method which is now 
univetſally practiſed for diſcovering the ſpecific gravi- 
ty and denſity of bodies. (See Arxcnimepss and Hy- 
PROSTATICS, NO 11.) Inſtead of m-afuring the bulk of 
the body by that of the diſplaced fluid (which would 
have been impoſſible for Archimedes to do with any 
thing like the neceſſary preciſion), we have only to ob- 
ſerve the loſs of weight ſuſtained by the ſolid. This can 
be done with great eaſe and exactneſs. Whatever may 
be the bulk of the body, this loſs of weight is the 
weight of an equal bulk of the fluid ; and we obtain the 
ſpecific gravity of the body by ſimply dividing its whole 
weight by the weight loſt : the quotient is the ſpecific 
gravity when this fluid is taken for the Randard, even 
though we ſhould not know the abſolute weight of any 
given bulk of this ſtandard. It alſo gives us an eaſy 
and accurate method of aſcertaining even this fundamen- 
tal point We have only to form any ſolid body into an 
exact cube, ſphere, or priſm, of known dimenſions, and 
obſerve what weight it loſes when immerſed in this 
ſtandard fluid, This is the weight of the ſame bulk of 
the ſtandard to be kept in remembrance ; and thus we 
obtain, by the by, a moſt eaſy and accurate method 
for meaſuring the bulk or ſolid contents of any body, 
however irregular its ſhape may be. We have only to 
ſee how much weight it loſes in the ſtandard fluid; we 
can compute what quantity of the ſtandard fluid wilt 
have this weight. Thus ſhould we find that a quantity 
of ſand, or a furze buſh, loſes 2 50 ounces when immer- 
ſed in pure water, we learn by this that the ſolid mea- 
ſure of every grain of the ſand, or of every twig and 
prickle of the turze, when added into one ſum, amounts 
0 the fourth part of a cubic foot, or to 432 cubic in- 
ches, 

To all theſe advantages of the Archimedean method 
of aſcertaining the ſpecific gravity of bodies, derived 
from his hydroſtatical doctrines and diſcoveries, we may 
add, that the immediate ſtandard of compariſon, namely, 
water, is, of all the ſubſtances that we know, the fitteſt 
for the purpoſe of an univerſal ſtandard of reference. 
In its ordinary natural ſtate it is ſufficiently conſtant and 
uniform in its weight for every examination where the 
utmoſt mathematical accuracy is not wanted; all its 
variations ariſe from impurities, from which it may at 
all times be ſeparated by the ſimple proceſs of diſtilla- 
tion : and we have every reaſon to think that when 
pure, its denſity, when of the ſame temperatufe, is in- 
variable. | 

Water is therefore univerſally taken for the unit of 
that ſcale on which we meaſure the ſpecific gravity of 
bodies, and its weight is called 1. The ſpecife gravity 
of any other body is the real weight in pounds and 
ounces, when of the bulk of one pound or one ounce of 
water. It is therefore of the firſt importance, in all 
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Specific diſcuſſions reſpe ing the ſpecific gravity of bodies, to 

(Gravity. have the preciſe weight of ſome known bulk of pure 

water, We have taken ſome pains to examine, and com- 

pare the experiments on this ſubject, and ſhall endea- 

vour to aſcertain this point with the preciſion which it 

deſerves. We ſhall reduce all to the Engliſh cubic foor 

and avoirdupois ounce of the Exchequer ſtandard, on 

account of a very convenient circumſtance peculiar to 

this unit, viz, that a cubic foot contains almoſt preciſely 

a thouſand ounces of pure water, ſo that the ſpecific 

gravity of bodies exprefles the number of ſuch ounces 
contained in a cubit toot. 

We begin with a trial made before the houſe of com- 
mons in 1696 by Mr Everard. He weighed 2145,6 
cubic inches of water by a balance, which turned ſenſibly 
with 6 grains, when there were 30 pounds in each ſcale. 
The weights employed were the troy weights, in the 
depoſit of the Court of Exchequer, which are till pre- 
ſerved, and have been moſt ſcrupulouſly examined and 
compared with each other. The weight was 1131 
ounces 14 penny weights. This wants juſt 11 grains of a 
thouſand avoirdupois ounces for 1728 cubic inches, 
or a cubic foot; and it would have amounted to that 
weight had it been a degree or two colder. 'The tem- 
perature indeed is not mentioned; but as the trial was 
made in a comfortable room, we may preſume the tem- 
perature to have been about 55 of Falirenheit's ther- 
mometer. The dimenſions of the veſſel were as accu- 
rate as the nice hand of Mr Abraham Sharp, Mr 
Flamltead's aſſiſtant at Greenwich, could execute, and 
it was made by the Exchequer ſtandard of length. 

This is confided in by the naturaliſts of Europe as a 
very accurate ſtandard experiment, and it is confirmed 
by many others both private and public. The ſtand- 
ards of weight and capacity employed in the experi- 
ment are nil in exiſtence, and publicly known, by the 
report of the Royal Society to parliament in 1742, and 
by the report of a committee ot the houſe of commons 
in 1758. This gives it a ſuperiority over all the mea- 
ſures which have come to our knowledge. 

Ihe firſt experiment, made with proper attention, 
that we meet with, is by the celebrated Snellius, about 
the year 1615, and related in his Zratoſthenes Batavus. 
He weighed a Rhinland cubic foot of diſtilled water, 
and found it 62,79 Amſterdam pounds. It this was 
the ordinary weight of the ſhops, containing 7626 Eng- 
liſh troy grains, the Engliſh cubic foot mult be 62 
pounds 9 ounces, only one ounce more than by Eve- 
rard's experiment. If it was the Mint pound, the weight 
was 62 pounds 6 ounces. The ouly other trials which 
can come into competition with Mr Everard's are ſome 
made by the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Picart, in 
1691, found the Paris cubic foot cf the water of the 
fountain d*Arcueil to weigh 69,588 pounds poids de 
Paris, Du Hamel obtained the very ſame reſult ; but 
Mr Monge, in 1783, ſays that filtered rain-water of the 
temperature 129 (Reaumur) weighs 69,3792. Both 
theſe meaſures are conſiderably below Mr Everard's, 
which is 62,5, the former giving 62,053, and the latter 
61,868. Lavoiſier ſtates the Paris cubic foot at 
70 pounds, which makes the Engliſh foot 62,47. But 
there is an inconſiſtency among them which makes the 
compariſon impoſſible, Some changes were made ig 
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1688, by royal authority, inthe national ſtandards, both specie 
of weight and length; and the academicians are ex - Gravity. 
ceedingly puzzled to this day in reconciling the dif. "YE 
ferences, and cannot even aſcertain with perfect aſſu- 
rance the lineal meaſures which were employed in their 
moſt boaſted geodeticial operations. | 

Such variations in the meaſurements made by perſons 
of reputation for judgment and accuracy engaged the 
writer of this article ſome years ago to attempt another. 
A veſſel was made of a cylindrical form, as being more 
eaſily executed with accuracy, whoſe height and dia- 
meter. were 6 inches, taken from a moſt accurate copy of 
the Exchequer ſtandard. It was weighed in diltilled 
water of the temperature 55* ſeveral times without vary- 
ing 2 grains, and it loſt 42895 grains. This gives for 
the cubic foot 998,74 ounces, deficient from Mr Eve- 
rard's an ounce and a quarter; a difference which may be 
expected, ſince Mr Everard uſed the New River water 
without diſtillation. 

We hope that theſe obſervations will not be thought 
ſuperfluous in a matter of ſuch continual reference, in 
the moſt intereſting queſtions both to the philoſopher 
and the man of buſineſs; and that the determination 
which we have given will be conſidered as ſufficiently 
authenticated. 

Let us, therefore, for the future take water for the 
ſtandard, and ſuppoſe that, when of the ordinary tempe- 
rature of ſummer, and in its ſtate of greateſt natural pu- 
rity, viz. in clean rain or fnow, an Englith cubic foot «f 
it weighs a thouſand avoirdupois ounces of 437,5 troy 
grains each. Divide the weight of any body by the 
weight of an equal bulk of water, the quotient is the 
ſpecific gravity of that body; and if the three firſt 
figures of the decimal be accounted integers, the quo- 
tient is the number of avoirdupois ounces in a cubic 
foot of the body. Thus the ſpecific gravity of the 
very fineſt gold which the refiner can produce is 19,365, 
and a cubic foot of it weighs 19365 ounces. 

But an important remark muſt be made here. All 
bodies of homogeneous or unorganiſed texture expand 
by heat, and contract by cooling. The expanſion and 
contraction by the ſame change of temperature is very 
different in different bodies. Thus water, when heated 
from 60 to 100%, increaſes its volume nearly +4, of 
its bulk, and mercury only Ar, and many ſubſtances 
mach leſs, Hence it follows, that an expriment de- 
termines the ſpecific gravity only in that very tempera- 
ture in which the bodies are examined. It will there- 
fore be proper always to note this temperature; and it 
will be couvenient to adopt fome very uſeful tempera- 
ture for ſuck trials in general: perhaps about 64% of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer is as convenient as any. 
It may always be procured in theſe climates without 
inconvenience. A temperature near to freezing would 
have ſome advantages, becauſe water changes its bulk 
very little between the temperature 320 and 45% But 
this temperature cannot always be obtained. It will 
much conduce to: the facility of the compariſon: to 
know the variation which heat produces on pure water. 
The following table, taken fromi the obſervations of 
Dr Blagden and Mr Gilpin (Phil. Tranſ. 1992) will 
anſwer this purpoſe, 


Tem- 


100501 
Ico6c2 


0,99502 
0,99402 


Thoſe gentlemen obſerved the expanſion of water to be 
very anomalous between 32 and 45%. This is diſtinctly 
ſcen during the gradual cooling of water to the point 
of freezing. It contracts for a while, and then ſud- 
denly expands. But we ſeldom have occaſion to mea- 
ſure ſpecific gravities in ſuch temperature. 

The reader is now ſufficiently acquainted with the 
principles of this hydroſtatical method of determining 
the ſpecific gravity of bodies, and can judge of the 
propriety of the forms which may be propoſed for the 
experiment. 


The ſpecific gravity of a fluid may be determined 


either by filling with it a veſſel with a narrow neck, or 
by weighing a ſolid body that is immerſed in it. It is 
hard to ſay which is the beſt way. The laſt is not ſub- 
je& to any error in filling, becauſe we may ſuſpend the 
ſolid by a fine wire, which will not diſplace any ſenſible 
quantity of the fluid; and if the ſ lid is but a little 
heavier than the fluid, the balance being loaded oniy 
with the exceſs, will be very ſenſible to the ſmalleſt want 
of equilibrium. But this advantage is perhaps compen- 
ſated by an obſtruction to the motion of the ſolid up 
or down in the fluid, arifing from viſcidity. When the 
weight in the oppoſite ſcale is yet too ſmall, we ſlowly 
add more, and at laſt grain by grain, which gradually 
brings the beam to the level. When it is exactly level, 
the weight in the ſcale is ſomewhat too great ; for it 
not only balances the preponderance of the ſolid, but 
alſo this viſcidity of the fluid. But we may get rid of 
this error. Add a ſmall quantity more; this will bring 
the beam over to the other fide. Now put as much 
into the ſcale on the ſame ſide with the ſolid ; this will 
not reſtore the beam to its level. We muſt add more 
till this be accompliſhed ; and this addition is the mea- 
ſure of the viſcidity of the fluid, and muſt be ſubtracted 
from the weight that was in the other ſcale when the 
beam came fe to a level. This effect of viſcidity is 
not inſenſible, with nice a paratus, even in the pureſt 
water, and in many fluids it is very conſiderable—and, 
what is worſe,. it is very changeable. _ It is greatly di- 
miniſhed by heat ; and this is an additional reaſon for 
making thoſe trials in pretty warm temperatures. But 
for fluids of which the viſcidity is conſiderable, this 
method is by no means proper ; and we mult take the 
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other, and weigh them in a veſſel with a narrow neck. Speciſie 
Mercury muſt alſo be treated in this way, becauſe we Gravity. 
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have no ſolid that will ſink in it but gold and platina. 

It is not ſo eaſy as one would imagine to fill a veſſel 
preciſely to the ſame degree upon every trial. Burt if 
we do not operate on too ſmall quantities, the unavoid- 
able error may be made altogether infignificant, by 
having the neck of the veſſel very ſmall. If the veſſel! 
hold a pound of water, and the neck do not exceed a 
quarter of an inch (and it will not greatly retard the 
operation to have it half this ſize), the examinator mult 
be very careleſs indeed to err one part in two thouſand ; 
and this is 'perhaps as near as we can come with a ba- 
lance. We mult always recolle& that the capacity of 
the veſſel changes by heat, and we muſt know this va- 
riation, and take it into the account. But it is affeta- 
tion to regard (as Mr Homberg would make us believe 
that he did) the diſtenſion of the veſſel by the prefſure 
of the fluid, His experiments of this kind have by no 
means the conſiſtency with each other that ſhould con. 
vince us that he did not commit much greater error, 
than what aroſe from diſtenſion. 

In examining either ſolids or fluids, we muſt be 
careful to free their ſurface, or that of the veſſel in which 
the fluid is to be weighed, from air, which frequently 
adheres to it in a peculiar manner, and, by forming a 
bubble, increaſes the apparent bulk of the ſolid, or di- 
miniſhes the capacity of the veſſel. The greateſt part 
of what appears on thoſe occaſions ſeems to have ex- 
iſted in the fluid in a ftate of chemical union, and to 
be ſet at liberty by the ſuperior attraction of the fluid 
for the contiguous ſolid body. Theſe air bubbles muſt 
be carefully bruſhed off by hand. All greaſy matters 
mult be cleared off for the ſame reaſon : they prevent 
the fluid from coming into contact. 

We muſt be no leſs careful that no water is imbibed 
by the ſolid, which would increaſe its weight without 
increaſing its bulk. -In ſome caſes, however, a very 
long maceration and imbibition is neceſſary. Thus, in 
examining the ſpecific gravity of the fibrous part of 
vegetables, we ſhould err exceedingly if we imagined 
it as ſmall as appears at firſt. We believe that in mcit 
plants it is at leaſt as great as water, for after long ma- 
ceration they fink in it. 

It is almoit needleſs to ſay that the niceſt and moſt 
ſenſible balances are neceſſary for this examination. Ba- 
lances are even conſtructed on purpoſe, and fitted with 
ſeveral pieces of apparatus, which make the examina- 
tion ealy and neat. We have deſcribed (fee Baraxce) 
Mr Gravelande*s as one of the moſt convenient of any. 
His contrivance for obſerving the fractions of a grain is 
extremely ingenious and expeditious, eſpecially for de- 
tecting the effect of viſcidity. | 

The hydrometer, or aecometer, is anotFer inſtrument 
for aſcertaining the ſpecific gravity of fluids. This very 
pretty inſt: ument is the invention of a lady, as eminent 
for intellectual accompliſhments as ſhe was admired for 
her beauty. Hypatia, the learned daughter of the cele- 
brated mathematician Theon of Alexandria, became ſo 
eminent for her mathematical knowledge, that the was 
made public profeſſor of the ſcience in the firſt ſchool 
in the world. She wrote a commentary on the works 
of Apollonius and of Diophantus, and compoſed Aſ- 
tronomical Tables; all of which are loſt. Theſe rare 
' accom - 
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accompliſhments, however, could not ſave her from 
the fury of the fanatics of Alexandria, who cut her 
in pieces for having taken an offenſive part in a diſ- 
pute between the governor and patriarch.— We have 
deſcrib:d ſome of the moſt approved of theſe inſtru- 
ments in the article HyvromtETER, and ſhall in this 
place make a few obſervations on the principles of their 
conſtruction, not as they are uſually made, accommoda- 
red to the examination of particular liquors, but as indi- 
cators of pure ſpecific gravity, And we mult premiſe, 
that this would, for many reaſons, be the belt way of 
conſtructing them. The very ingenious contrivances 
tor accommodating them to particular purpoſes are un- 
avoidably attended with many ſources of error, both in 
their adjuſtment by the maker and in their uſe ; and 


nll that is gained by a very expenſive inſtrument is the 


ſaving the trouble of inſpecting a table. A fimple 


ſcale of ſpecific gravity would expoſe to no error in 
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conſtrucion, becauſe all the weights but one, or all the 
points of the ſcale but one; are to be obtained by cal- 
culation, which is incomparably more exact than any 
manual operation, and the table can always be more 
exact than any complex obſervation. But a (till greater 
advantage is, that the inſtruments would by this means 
be fitted tor examining all liquors whatever, whereas at 
preſent they are almoſt uſeleſs for any but the one for 
which they are conſtructed. | 
Hydrometers are of two kinds. The moſt ſimple 
and the moſt delicate are juſt a ſubſtitute for the hy- 
droſtatical balance. They conſiſt of a ball (or rather 
an egg or pear · ſhaped veſſel, with moves more eaſily 
chrough the fluid) A (fig. 1.) having a foot pro- 
jecting down from it, terminated by another ball B, 
and a ſlender ſtalk or wire above, carrying a little diſh 
C. The whole is made ſo light as to float in the light- 
et fluid we are acquainted with; ſuch as vitniolic or 
muriatic zther, whoſe Ypecific gravity is only 0,73. 
This number ſhould be marked on the diſh, indicating 
that this is the ſpecific gravity of the fluid in which 
the inſtrument floats, ſinking to the point D of the 
ſtem. The ball B is made heavy, and the foot is of 
ſome length, that the inſtrument may have ſtability, 
and ſwim erect, even if conſiderably loaded above; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, it muſt be made very round, 
otherwiſe it will lean to a fide. When put into a heavier 
liquor, its buoyancy will cauſe it to float with a part 
of the ball above the ſurface. Weights are now put 
into the ſcale C, till the inſtrument ſink to D. The 
weight put into the ſcale, added to the weight of the 
inſtrument, is the weight of the diſplaced fluid. This 
compared with the weight of the whole when the in- 
ilrument is ſwimming in pure water, gives the ſpecific 
gravity of the fluid. All trouble of calculation may 
be-avoided by marking the weights with ſuch num- 
bers as ſhall indicate the ſpecific gravity at once, 
Thus having loaded the inſtrument ſo as to fink it to 
Din pure water, call the whole weight 1000; then 
weigh the inſtrument itſelf, and ſay, as the weight 
when ſwimming in water is to its preſent weight, ſo is 
1000 to a 4th proportional.” This is the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the liquor which would float the unloaded in. 
ſtrument. Suppoſe this to be 730. The hydrome- 


ter would juſt float in muriatic æther, and this ſhould 
be marked on the fide. Now make a ſet of ſmall 
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weights, and mark them not by their weights in grains, Speciſſe 
but A ſuch units that 270 of them hall be — 4 — 22 


weight which fits the inſtrument for pure water. 
Suppoſe that, in order to float this inſtrument in a 
certain brandy, there e required 186 in theſe ſmall 
weights. This added to 730 gives 916 for the ſpecific 
gravity, and ſhows it to be preciſely / exciſe proof ſpi- 
rit. Nine weights, viz. 256, 128, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 
2, 1, will ſuffice for all liquors from ether to the 
ſtrongeſt worts. And that the trouble in changing 
the weights may be greatly leſſened, let a ſew circles 
a, b,c, d, e, be marked on the top of a ball. When we 
ſee it float unloaded at the article C for inſtance, we know 
it will require at leaſt 128 to ſink it to D that on the ſtem. 
If the weights to be added above are conſiderable, 
it raiſes the centre of gravity ſo much, that a ſmall want 
of equilibrium, by laying the weights on one ſide, will 
produce a great inclination of the inſtrument, which is 
unſightly, Inſtead therefore of making them looſe 
weights, it is proper to make them round plates, with a 
ſmall hole in the middle, to go on a pin in the middle 
of the ſcale. This will keep the inſtrument always 
right. But unleſs the hydrometer is of a conſiderable 
ſize, it can hardly be made ſo as to extend from the 
lighteſt to the heavieſt fluid which we may have oc- 
caſion to examine, even though we except mercury, 
Some of the mineral acids are conſiderably more than 
twice the weight of zther. When there is ſuch a 
load at top, the hydrometer is very apt to overſet; and 
inclines with the ſmalleſt want of equilibrium. Great 
ſize is inconvenient even to the philoſopher, becauſe it 
is not always in his power to operate on a quantity of 
fluid ſufficient to float the inftrument. "Therefore two, 
or perhaps three, are neceſſary for general examina- 
tion. One may reach from æther to water; another 
may ſerve for all liquors of a ſpecific gravity between 
1 and 17 ; and a third, for the mineral acids, may reach 
from this to 2. If each of theſe be about two ſolid 
inches in capacity, we may eaſily and expeditiouſly de- 
termine the ſpecific gravity within one ten thouſandth 
part of the truth; and this is preciſion enough for moſt 


purpoſes of ſcience or buſineſs. | 
The chief queſtions are, 1. To aſcertain the ſpecific 
gravity of an unknown fluid. This needs no farther 
explanation. 2. To aſcertain the proportion of two 
fluids which are known to be in a mixture. This is 
done by diſcovering the ſpecific gravity of the mixture 
by means of the hydromoter, and then deducing the 
proportion from a compariſun of this with the ſpe · 
cific gravities of the ingredients. A 
In this mode of examination the bulk is always the 
ſame ; for the hydrometer, is immerged in the diſſe- 
rent fluids to the ſame depth. Now if an iuch, for 
example, of this bulk is made up of the heavieſt fluid, 
there is an inch wanting of the lighteſt; and the 
change made in the weight of the mixture is the 
difference between the weight of an inch of the hea · 
vieſt and of an inch of the lighteſt ingredients. The 
number of inches therefore of the heavieſt fluid is 
proportional to the addition made to the weight of 
the mixture. Therefore let B and þ be the bulks of 
the heavieſt and lighteſt flaids in the bulk g of the 
mixture; and let D, d, and & be the denſities, or the 
weights, or the ſpecific gravizies (for they are in ow 
| | ratio 
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ratio) of the heavy fluid, the light fluid, and the mix- 
tufe [their bulk being that of the hydrometer), We 
have &=B+65, The addition which would have been 
made to the bulk 8, if the lighteſt fluid were changed 
entirely for the heavieſt, would be D—d; and the 
change which is really made is dd, Therefore 
þ : D-: 4d. For ſimilar reaſons we ſhonld have 
: BzD—d . D—#; or, in words, * the difference be- 
taveen the ſpecific gravities of the two fluids, is to the differ- 
ence between the ſpecific gravities of the mixture and of the 
lighteſt fluid, as the bulk of the whole to the bulk of the 
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ſtrument floats in pure water ſhould be marked 10060, Specific 
and thoſe above it 999, 998, 997, &c.; and thoſe be. Gravity. 
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low the water mark muſt be numbered 1co1, 1002, 
I &c. Such a ſcale will be a very appoſite picture 
of the denſities of fluids, for the denſity or vicinity of 
the diviſions will be preciſely ſimilar to the denſity of 
the fluids. Each interval is a bulk of fluid of the 
ſame weight. It the whole inſtrument were drawn 
out into wire of the ſize of the ſtem, the length from 
the water mark would be 1005. 


Such are the rules by which the ſcale muſt be divi- 


heavieſt contained in the mixture ;* and © the difference of ded. But there muſt be ſome points of it determined 


the ſpecific gravities of the tævo fluids, is to the difference of 
the ſpecific pr. of the mixture and of the heavieſt fluids, 
as the bulk of the whole to that of the lighteſt contained in 
the mixture.” This is the form in which the ordinary 
buſineſs of life requires the anſwer to be expreſſed, be- 
cauſe we generally reckon the quantity of liquors by 
bulk, in gallons, piats, quarts. But it would have 
been equally eaſy to have obtained the anſwer in pounds 
and ounces ; or it may be had from their bulks, ſince we 
know their ſpecific gravities 

The hydrometer more commonly uſed is the ancient 
one of Hypatia, conſiſting of a ball, A (fig. 2.), 
made ſteady by an addition B, below it like the former, 
but having a long ſtem CF above. It is fo loaded 
that it ſinks to the top F of the ſtem in the lighteſt 
of all the fluids which we propoſe to meaſure with it, 
and to fink only to C in the heavieſt. In a fluid of 


intermediate ſpecific gravity it will ſink to ſome point 


between C and F. 

In this form of the hydrometer the weight is al- 
ways the fame, and the immediate information given 
by the inſtrument is that of different bulks with equal 
weight. Becauſe the inſtrument finks till the bulk of 
the diſplaced fluid equals it in weight, and the addi- 
tions to the diſplaced fluid are all made by the ſtem, 
it is evident that equal bulks of the tem indicate equal 
additions of volume. Thus the {tem becomes a ſcale 
of bulks to the ſame weight. | 
- 'The only form in which the ſtem can be made with 
ſufficient accuracy is cylindrical or priſmatical. Such 
a ſtem may be made in the moſt accurate manner by 
wire · drawing, that is, paſſing it through a hole made in 
a hardened ſteel plate. If ſuch a ſtem be divided into 
equal parts, it becomes a ſcale of bulks in arithmetical 
progreſſion. This is the eaſieſt and moſt natural divi- 
ſion of the ſcale; but it will not indicate denſities, 
ſpecific gravities, or weights of the ſame bulk in arith- 
metical progreſſion. The ſpecific gravity is as the weight 
divided by the bulk. Now a ſeries of diviſors (the 
bulks), in arthmetical progreſſion, applied to the ſame 
dividend (the bulk and weight of the hydrometer as it 
floats in water), will not give a ſeries of quotients (the 
ſpecific gravities) in arithmetical progreſſion : they 
will be in what is called harmonic progreſſion, their 
differences continually diminiſhing. This will appear 
even when phyſically conſidered, When the hydro- 
meter-finks a tenth of an inch near the top of the tem, 
it diſplaces one tenth of an inch of a light fluid, com- 
pared with that diſplaced by it when it is floating witl, 
all the ſtem above the ſurface. In order therefore that 
the diviſions of the ſtem may indicate equal changes of 
ſpecific gravity, they mult be in a ſeries of harmonic 
progreſſionals increaſing. The point at which the in- 


ſhall find the diviſions turn out very anomalous. 


by experiment, and it will be proper to take them as 
remote from each other as poſſible. For this purpoſe 
let the inſtrument be accurately marked at the point 
where it ſtands, in two fluids, differing as much in ſpe- 
cific gravity as the inſtrument will admit. Let it alſo 
be marked where it ſtands in water. Then determine 
with the utmoſt preciſion the ſpecific gravities of theſe 
fluids, and put their values at the correſponding points 
of the ſcale. Then the intermediate points of the ſcale 
mult he computed for the different intervening ſpecific 
gravities, or it muſt be divided from a pattern ſcale of 
harmonic progreſſionals in a way well known to the 
mathematical inſtrument-makers. If the ſpecific gra- 
vities have been accurately determined, the value 1000 
will be found to fall preciſely in the water mark. If 
we attempt the diviſion entirely by experiment, by 
making a number of fluids of different ſpecific gravi- 
ties, and marking the ſtem as it ſtands in them, we 
This 
is however the way uſually practiſed ; and there are few 
hydrometers, even from the beſt maker, that hold true 
to a ſingle diviſion or two. Yet the method by compu- 
tation is not more troubleſome ; and one ſcale of harmo- 
nic progreſſionals will ſerve to divide every ſtem that 
offers. We may. make uſe of a ſcale of equal parts 
for the ſtem, with the aſſiſtance of two little tables. 
One of theſe contains the ſpecific gravities in harmonic 
progreſſion, correſponding to the arithmetical ſcale of 
bulks on the ſtem of the hydrometer ; the other con- 
tains the diviſions and fractions of a diviſion of the ſcale 
of bulks, which correſpond to an arithmetical ſcale of 
ſpecific gravities. We believe this to be the beſt me- 
thod of all. The ſcale of equal parts on the ſtem is fo 
eaſily made, and the little table is fo eaſily inſpected, 
that it has every advantage of accuracy and diſpatch, 
and it gives, by the way, an amuſing view of the rela- 
tion of the bulks and denſities. 

We have hitherto ſuppoſed a ſcale extending from 
the lighteſt to the heavieſt fluid. But unleſs it be of 
a very inconvenient length, the diviſions mult be very 
minute. Moreover, when the bulk of the ſtem bears a 
great proportion to that of the body, the inſtrument 
does not ſwim ſteady ; it is therefore proper to limit 
the range of the inſtrument in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the firſt kind. A. range from the denſity of ether 
to that of water may be very well executed in an in- 
ſtrument of very moderate ſize, and two others will do 
for all the heavier liquors; or an equal range in avy 
other denſities as may ſuit the uſual occupations of the 
experimenter. 

To avoid the inconveniences of a hydrometer with 
a very long and flender ſtem, or the neceſlity of having 


a ſeries of them, a thud ſort bas been contrived, in 


which 
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of the ball, and that it finks in ether to the top of the 
ſtem z it is evident chat in a fluid which is th heavier, 
the whole ſtem will emerge; for the bulk of the dif- 
placed fluid is now yth of the whole leſs, and the weight 
is the ſame as before, and therefore the ſpecific gravity 
is 4th greater. 

Thus we have obtained a hydrometer which will in- 


_ dicate, by means of diviſions marked on the ſtem, all 


ſpecific gravities from 0,73 to 0,803 z for 0,803 is 
15th greater than 0,93. Theſe diviſions mult be made 
in harmonic progreſſion, as before directed for an entire 
ſcale, placing 0,73 at the top of the ſtem and o, 803 
at the bottom. | 

When it floats at the loweſt diviſion, a weight may 
be put on the top of the ſtem, which will again fink it 
to the top. This weight muſt evidently be 0,073, or 
th of the weight of the fluid diſplaced by the unloaded 
inftrument. The hydrometer, thus loaded, indicates 
the ſame ſpecific gravity, by the top of the ſtem, that 
the unloaded inſtrument indicates by the loweſt divi- 
ſion, Therefore, when loaded, it will indicate another 
teries of ſpecific gravities, from o, 803 to o, 8833 
(=0,803 + 0,0804),. and will float in a liquor of the 
ipecitic gravity 0,8833 with the whole ſtem above the 
ſur face. | 


In like manner, if we take off this weight, and * 


put on 1=0,0892, it will fink the hydrometer to the 
top of the ſtem; and with this new weight it will 
indicate another ſeries of ſpecific gravities from 0,383 3 
to o, 97163 (= 0,8833 + 0,08833). And, in the 
ſame manner, a third weight = 08833 will again fink 
it to the top of the ſtem, and fit it for another ſeries 
of ſpecific gravities up to 1,068793, And thus, with 
three weights, we have-procured a hydrometer fitted 
for all liquors from zther to a wort for a malt liquor of 
two barrelz per quarter. Another weight, in the ſame 


progreſſion, will extend the iirſtrument to the ſtrongeſt 


wort that is brewed. | 

This is a very commodious form of the inſtrument, 
and is now in very general ule tor examining ſpirituous 
liquors, worts, ales, brines, and many ſuch articles of 
commerce. But the diviſions of the ſcale are generally 
adapted to tbe queſtions which naturally occur in the 
buſineſs. Thus, in the ccmmerce of ſtrong liquors, 
it is uſual to eſtimate the article by the'quantity of ſpi- 
rit of a certain ſtrength which the liquor contains.— 
This we have been accuſtomed to call proof ſpirit, and 
it is ſuch that a wine gallon weighs 7 pounds 12 ounces ; 
and it is by this ſtrength that the exciſe duties are levied. 
Therefore the diviſions on the ſcale, and the weights 
which connect the ſucceſhve repetitions of the ſcale, are 
made to expreſs at once the number ot gallons or parts 
of a gallon of proof ſpirits contained in a gallon of the 
liquor. Such inſtruments ſave all trouble of calcula- 
tion to the exciſeman or dealer; but they limit the 
uſe of a very delicate and expenſive inſtrument to a 
very narrow employment. It would be much better to 
adhere to the expreſſion either of ipecific gravity or of 
bulk; and then a very ſmall table, which could be 
comprifed in the ſmalleſt caſe for the inſtrument, might 
render it applicable to every kind of fluid. 

The reader cannot but have obſerved that the ſuc- 


eeflive weights, by which the ſhort ſcale of the inſtru- 
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gpecific which the principle of both are combined. Suppoſe 
Gravity. a hydrometer with a ſtem, whoſe bulk is Fgth of that 
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ment is extended to a great range of ſpecific gravities, 


Specific 


do not increaſe by equal quantities. Each difference is Gravity. 


the weight of the liquor diſplaced by the graduated 
flem of the inſtrument when it is ſunk to the top of 
the ſcale. It is a determined aliquot part of the whole 
weight of the inſtrument fo loaded, (in our example it 
is always Arth of it). It increaſes therefore in the ſame 
proportion with the preceding weight of the loaded 
inſtrument. In ſhort, both the ſueceſſi ve additions, and 
the whole weights of the loaded inſtrument, are quan- 
tities in geometrical progreſſion ; and, in like manner, 


the diviſions on the ſcale, if they correſpond to equal 


differences of ſpecific gravity, muſt alſo be unequal. — 


This is not ſufficiently attended to by the makers; 


and they commit an error here, which is very conſi- 
derable when the whole range of the inſtrument is 
great. For the value of one diviſion of the ſcale, when 
the largeſt weight is on, is as much greater than its 
value, when the inſtrument is not loaded at all, as the 
full loaded inſtrument is heavier than the inſtrument 
unloaded. No manner whatever of dividing the ſcale 
will correſpond to equal differences of ſpecitic gravity 
through the whole range with ditferent weights ; but 
if the diviſions are made to indicate equal proportions 
of gravity when the inſtrument is uſed without a 
weight, they will indicate equal proportions throughout, 
This is evident from what we have been juſt now ſay- 
ing; for the proportion of the ſpecific gravities correſ- 
ponding to any two immediately ſucceeding weights is 
always the ſame. | | 

The beſt way, therefore, of conſtructing the inſtru- 
ment, fo that the ſame diviſions of the ſcale may be ac- 
curate in all its ſucceſhve repetitions with the different 
n is to make theſe diviſions in geometrical pro- 
gre ion. The correſponding ſpecific gravities will alſo 
be in geometrie proportion. Theſe being all inſerted 
in a table, we obtain them with no more trouble than 
by inſpecting the ſcale which uſually accompanies the 
hydrometer, This table is of the moſt eaſy conſtruc» 
tion; for the ratio of the ſucceſſive bulks and ſpecific 
gravities being all equal, the differences of the loga- 
rithms are equal. | 

This will be illuſtrated by applying it to the exam- 
ple already given of a hydrometer extending from 0,73 
to 1,068793 with three weights. This gives four re- 
petitions cf the ſcale on the ſtem. Suppoſe this ſcale 
divided into 10 parts, we have 40 ſpecific gravities.— 
Let theſe be indicated by the numbers o, 1, 2, 3, &c. to 
40. The mark o is athxed to the top of the ſtem, and the 
diviſions downwards are marked 1, 2, 3, &c. the lowelt 
being 10. Thele diviſions are eaſily determined. Ihe 
ſtem, which we may ſuppoſe 5 inches long, was ſuppoſed 
to be reti of the capaci.y of the ball. It may there- 
tore be conlidered as the extremity of a rod of 11 times 
its length, or 55 inches; and we muſt find nine mean 
preportionals between 50 and 55 inches. Subtract 
each of theſe from 55 inches, and the remainders are 
the diſtances of the points of diviſion from o, the top 
of the ſcale. The ſmalleſt weight is marked 10, the 
next 20, and the third 30. If the inſtrument loaded 
with the weight 20 ſinks in ſome liquor to the mark 
7, it indicates the ſpecific gravity. 27, that is, the 27th 
of 40 mean proportionals between 0,73 and 1,068793, 
or 0,944242. To obtain all theſe intermediate ſpecific 
gravities, we have only to ſubtract 9.8633229, the lo- 


garithm 


Gravity. and 
— — Multiply this by 1, 2, 3, &c. and add the-logarithm of 
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garithm of 0,73, from that of 1,068793, viz. 00288937 
take o A 393, the 40th part of the difference. 


0,73 to each of the products. The ſums are the lo- 
arithms of the ſpecific gravities required. Theſe will 
e found to proceed ſo equably, that they may be in- 

terpolated ten times by a ſimple table of proportional 

parts without the ſmalleſt ſenſible error. Therefore the 
ſtem may be divided into a hundred parts very ſenſible 
to the eye (each being nearly the 2oth of an inch), and 

400 degrees of ſpecific gravity obtained within the 

range, which is as near as we can examine this matter 

by any hydrometer. Thus the ſpecific gravities correſ- 
ponding to n® 26, 27, 28, 29, are as follow: 


iſt Diff. 2d Diff. 


26 0.93529 895 
27 0,94424 904 9 
28 o, 95 328 9 


| 29 0,96241 913 

Nay, the trouble of 3 a table may be avoid- 
ed, by forming on a ſcale the logarithms of the num- 
bers betwen 7300 and 1068,793, and placing along 
fide of it a ſcale of the ſame length divided into 400 
equal parts, numbered from o to 400. Then, looking 
for the mark ſhown by the hydrometer on this ſcale of 
equal parts, we ſee oppoſite to it the ſpecific gravity. 

We have been thus particular in the illuſtration of 
this mode of conſtruction, becauſe it is really a beauti- 
ful and commodious inſtrument, which may be of great 
uſe both to the naturalitt and to the man of buſineſs. — 
A table may be compriſed in 20 octavo Pages, which 
will contain the ſpecific gravities of every fluid which 
can intereſt either, and anſwer every queltion relative 
to their admixture with as much preciſion as the ob- 
ſervations can be made. We therefore recommend it 
to our readers, and we recommend the very example 
which we have given as one of the moſt convenient. 
The inſtrument need not exceed eight inches in length, 
and may be contained in a pocket caſe of 2 inches broad 


and as many deep, which will alſo contain the ſcale, a 


thermometer, and even the table for applying it to all 
fluids which have been examined. 

It is unfortunate that no graduated hydrometer can 
be made ſo eaſily for the examination of the corroſive 
mineral acids (a). Theſe mult be made of glaſs, and we 
cannot depend on the accurate cylindric formot any glaſs 
ſtem. But if any ſuch can be procured, the conſtruc- 
tion is the ſame. The divided ſcale may either be on 
thin paper paſted on the inſide of the ſtem, or it may be 
printed on the ſtem itſelf from a plate, with ink made of 
a metallic calx, which will attach itſelf to the glaſs with 
a very moderate heat. We would recommend common 
white enamel, or arſenical glaſs, as the fitteſt material 
for the whole inſtrument ; and the ink uſed, in taking 
the impreſſion of the ſcale, may be the ſame that is uſed 
for the low-priced printing on Delft ware pottery.— 
Firſt form the ſcale on the tem. Then, having mea- 
ſured the ſolid contents of the graduated part as exact- 
ly as poſſible, and determined on the general ſhape of 
the ball and counterpoiſe below, calculate its ſize, fo 
that it may be a little leſs than ten times that of the 
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ſtem. The glaſs-blower can copy this very nearly, and Specific 


join it to the ſtem. Then make two brines or other li- — 


quors, which ſhall have ſpecific gravities in the ratio of 
Io to 11. Load the inſtrument ſo that it may fink to 
© in the lighteſt. When put into the heavielt, it ſhould 
riſe to 10. If it does not riſe ſo high, the immerſed part 
is too ſmall, Let the glaſs blower enlarge the ball of 
the counterpoiſe a little, Repeat this trial till it be ex- 
act. Nothing now remains but to form the weights: 
And here we obſerve, that when the inſtrument is to 
have a very great range, as for examining all ſtates of 
the vitriolic acid, it has a chance of being very 
tottering when loaded with the greateſt weight on 
the top of ſo long a ſcale. To avoid this, Mr Quin 
and others have added ſome of their weights below.— 
But this will not ſuit the preſent conſtruction, becauſe 
it will alter the proportion between the bulks of the 
ſtem and immerſed part. Therefore let theſe weights 
conſiſt of cylinders of metal ſmall enough to go into 
the ſtem, and let them be ſoldered to the end of long; 
wires, which will let them go to the bottom, and leave 
a ſmall hook or ring at top. Theſe can lie alongſide 
of the inſtrument in its caſe. This is indeed the beſt 
conſtruction for every hydrometer, becauſe it makes it 
incomparably more ſteady. The inſtrument is poiſed 
by ſmall ſhot or mercury. But it will be much better to 
do it with Newton's fuſible metal (three parts of tin, 
five parts of lead, and eight parts of biſmuth) in coarſo 
filings. When the exact quantity has been put in, the 
inſtrument may be ſet in a veſſel of oil, and this kept 
on the fire till all is completely melted. It ſoon freezes 
again, and remains faſt. If this metal is not to be had, 
let a few bits of ſealing-wax be added to the mercury 
or ſhot, to make up the counterpoiſe. When heated, 
it will float a-top, and when it freezes again it will 
keep all faſt. Thus we ſhall make a very complete and 
cheap inſtrument. 

There is yet another method of examining the ſpe- 
cific gravities of fluids, firſt propoſed by Dr Wilſon, 
late profeſſor of aſtronomy in the univerſity of Glaſgow. 
This is by a ſeries of ſmall glaſs bubbles, differing equal- 
ly, or according to ſome rule, from each other in ſpecific 
gravity, and each marked with its proper number. 
When theſe are thrown into a fluid which is to be exa- 
mined, all thoſe which are heavier than the fluid will tall 
to the bottom. Then holding the veſſel in the hand, 
or near a fire or candle, the fluid expands, and one ot 
the floating bubbles begins to fink. Its ſpecific gravi- 
ty, therefore, was either equal to, or a little leſs than, 
that of the fluid ; and the degree of the thermometer, 
when it began to fink, will intorm us how much it was 
deficient, it we know the law of expanſion of the liquor : 
Sets of theſe bubbles fitted for the examination ot ſpi- 
rituous liquors, with a little treatiſe ſhowing the man- 
ner of uſing them, and calculating by the thermometer, 
are made by Mr Brown, an ingenious artiit of Glaſ.- 
gow, and are often uſed by the dealers in ſpirits, being 
found both accuratz and expeditions. 

Alfo, though a bubble or two ſhould be broken, the 
firength of ſpirits may eaſily be had by means of the 
remainder, unleſs two or three in immediate ſucceſlion 
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dinary buſineſs. A nice hydrometer is not only an ex- 
penſive inſtrument, but exceedingly delicate, being ſo 
very thin, If broken or even bruiſed, it is uſeleſs, and 
can hardly be repaired except by the very maker, 

As the only queſtion here is, to determine how many 
gallons of exciſe proof ſpirits is contained in a quantity 


of liquor, the artiſt has conſtrued this ſeries of bubbles 


in the ſimpleſt manner poſſible, by previouſly making 
40 or 50 mixtures of ſpirits and water, and then adjult- 
ing the bubbles to theſe mixtures. In ſome ſets the 
number on each bubble is the number of gallons of 
proof ſpirits contained in 100 gallons of the liquor. In 
other ſets the number on each bubble expreſſes the gal- 
lons of water which will make a liquor of this ftrength, 
if added to 14 gallons of alcohol, Thus, if a liquor an- 
ſwers to Ne 4, then 4 gallons of water added to 14 

allons of alcohol will make a liquor of this ſtrength. 

he firſt is the beſt method ; for we ſhould be miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing that 18 gallons, which aniwer to Ne 4, con- 
tains exactly 14 gallons of alcohol: it contains more 
than 14, for a reaſon to be given by and by. 

By examining the ſpecific gravity of bodies, the phi- 
loſopher has made ſome very curious diſcoveries. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe is the change which the denſi- 
ty of bodies ſuffers by mixture. It is a molt reaſonable 
ex pectation, that when a cubic foot of one ſubſtance is 
mixed any how with a cubic foot of another, the bulk 
of the mixture will be two cubic feet; and that 18 gal- 
lons of water joined to 18 gallons of oil will fill a veſſel 
of 36 gallons. Accordingly this was never doubted ; 
and even Archimedes, the moſt ſcrupulous of mathema- 
ticians, proceeded on this ſuppoſition in the ſolution of 
his ſamous problem, the diſcovery of the proportion of 
ſilver and gold in a mixture of both, He does not even 
mention it as a poſtulate that may be granted him, ſo 
much did he conceive it to be an axiom. Yet alittle 
reflection ſeems ſufficient to make it doubtful, and to 
require examination, A box filled with muſket-balls 
will receive a conſiderable quantity of ſmall ſhot, and af- 
der this a conſiderable quantity of fine ſand, and after 
this a conſiderable quantity of water. Something like 
this might happen in the admixture of bodies of porous 
texture. But ſuch ſubſtances as metals, glaſs, and fluids, 
where no diſcontinuity of parts can be perceived, or was 
ſuſpected, ſeem free from every chance of this kind of in- 
troſuſception. Lord Bacon, however, without being a 
naturaliſt or mathematician ex profeſs, inferred from the 
mobility of fluids that they conſiſted of diſcrete parti- 
cles, which muſt have pores interpoſed, whatever be 
their figure. And if we aſcribe the different denſities, or 
other ſenſible qualities, to difference in ſize or figure of 
thoſe particles, it muſt trequently happen that the ſmal- 
ler particles will be lodged in the interſtices between the 
larger, and thus contribute $0 the weight of the ſenſible 
mals without increaſing its bulk. He therefore ſu- 
ſpe&s that mixtures will be in general leſs bulky than 
the ſum of their ingredients. 

Accordingly, the examination of this queſtion was 
one of the firſt employments of the Royal Society of 
London, and long before its inſtitution had occupied 
the attention of the gentlemen who afterwards compo. 
ſed it, The regiſter of the Society's early meetings 
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contains many experiments on this ſubject, with mix- Specific 
tures of gold and filver, of other metals, and of various Gravity. 


fluids, examined by the hydroſtatical balance of Mr 
Boyle. Dr Hooke made a prodigious number, chief- 
ly on articles of commerce, which were unfortunately 
loſt in the fire of London. * | 
It was ſoon found, however, that Lord Bacon's con- 
jecture had been well founded, and that bodies changed 
their denſities very ſenſibly in many caſes, In general, 
it was found that bodies which had a ſtrong chemical 
affinity increaſed in denſity, and that their admixture 
was accompanied with heat. | 
By this diſcovery it is manifeſt that Archimedes had 
not ſolved the problem of detecting the quantity of fil- 
ver mixed with the gold in King UHiero's crown, and 
that the phyſical ſolution of it requires experiments made 
on all the kinds of matter that are mixed together. 
We do not find that this has been done to this day, al- 
though we may affirm that there are few queſtions of 
more importance. It is a very curious fact in chemi- 
ſtry, and it would be moſt defirable to be able to re- 
duce it to ſome general laws : For inſtance, to aſcertain 
what is the proportion of two ingredients which pro- 
duces the greateſt change of denſity. This is impor- 
tant in the icience of phyſics, becauſe it gives us conſi- 
derable information as to the mode of action of thoſe 
natural powers or forces by which the particles of tan- 
gible matter are united, If this introſuſception, con- 
centration, compenetration, or by whatever name it 
be called, were a mere reception of the particles of 
one fubltance into the interſtices of thoſe of another, 
it is evident that the greateſt concentration would be 
obſerved when a ſmall quantity of the recipiend is mix- 
ed with, or diſſeminated through, a great quantity of 
the other. It is thus that a ſmall quantity of fine ſand 
will be received into the interſtices of a quantity of 
ſmall ſhot, and will increaſe the weight of the bagful 
without increaſing its bulk. The caſe is nowiſe diffe- 
rent when a piece of freeſtone has grown heavier 
by imbibing or abſorbing a quantity of water. If 
more than a certain quantity of ſand has been added 
to the ſmall ſhot, it is no longer concealed. In like 
manner, various quantities of water may combine with 
a maſs of clay, and increaſe its ſize and weight alike. 
All this is very conceivable, occaſioning no difficulty. 
But this is not the caſe in any of the mixtures we 
are now conlidering. In all theſe, the firſt additions of 
either of the two ſubſtances produce but an inconſider- 
able change of general denſity ; and it is in general 
molt remarkable, whether it be condenſation or rare- 
faction, when the two ingredients are nearly of equal 
bulks. We can illuſtrate even this difference, by re- 
flecting on the imbibition of water by vegetable ſolids, 
ſuch as timber. Some kinds of wood have their weight 
much more increaſed than their bulks ; other kinds of 
wood are more enlarged in bulk than in weight. The 
like happens in grains. This is curious, and ſhows in the 
moſt unqueſtionable manner that the particles of bodies 
are not in contact, but are kept together by forces 
which act at a diſtance, For this diſtance between 
the centres of the particles is moſ evidently ſuſceptible 
of variation; and this variation is occaſioned by the in- 
troduction of another ſubſtance, which, by acting on 
the particles by attraction or repulſion, diminiſhes or 
increaſes their mutual actions, and makes new r 
necel- 
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Gravity, We refer the curious reader to the ingenious theory of 
w—= the Abbe Boſcovich for an excellent illuſtration of 


this ſubject. ( Theor. Phil, Nat. g de Solutione Chemica). 

This queſtion is no leſs important to the man of buſi- 
neſs. Till we know the condenſation of thoſe metals 
by mixture, we cannot tell the quantity of alloy in gold 
and filver- by means of their ſpecific gravity ; nor can 
we tell the quantity of pure alcohol in any ſpirituous li- 
quor, or that of the valuable ſalt in any ſolution of it. 
For want of this knowledge, the dealers in gold and 
ſilver are obliged to have recourſe to the tedious and 
difficult teſt of the aſſay, which cannot be made in all 
places or by all men. It is therefore much to be 
wiſhed, that ſome perions would inſtitute a ſeries of ex- 
periments in the molt intereſting caſes: for it mult be 
obſerved, that this change of denſity is not always a 
ſmall matter; it is ſometimes very conſiderable and pa- 
radoxical. A remarkable inſtance may be given of it in 
the mixture of braſs and tin for bells, great guns, optical 
ſpeculums, &e. The ſpecific gravity of caſt braſs is 
nearly 8,006, and that of tin is nearly 7,363. If two 
parts of braſs be mixed with one of tin, the ſpecific gra- 
vity is 8,917 ; whereas, if each had retained its former 
bulk, the ſpecific gravity would have been only 7,793 


(ri. A mixture of equal parts 


ſhould have Ba ſpecific gravity 7,684 ; but it is 8,441. 
A mixture of two parts tin with one part braſs, inſtead 
of being 7,577, is 8,027. | 

In all theſe caſes there is a great increaſe of ſpecific 
gravity, and conſequently a great condenſation of parts 
or contraction of bulk. The firſt mixture of eight cu- 
bic inches of braſs, tor inſtance, with four cubic inches 
of tin, does not produce 12 cubic inches of bell-metal, 
but only 104 nearly, having ſhrunk f. It would ap- 
pear that the diſtances of the braſs particles are moſt af- 
feed, or perhaps it is the braſs that receives the tin 
into its pores z for we find that the condenſations in 
theſe mixtures are nearly proportional to the quantities 
cf the braſs in the mixtures. It is remarkable that this 
mixture with the lighteſt of all metals has made a com- 
polition more heavy and denſe tuan braſs can be made 
by any hammering. 

The moſt remarkable inſtance occurs in mixing iron 
with platina. If 10 cubic inches of iron are mixed with 
12 of platina, the bulk of the compound is only 94 
inches, The iron therefore has not ſimply received the 
platina into its pores ; its own particles are brought 
nearer together. There are ſimilar reſults in the ſolu- 
tion of turbith mineral, and of ſome other ſalts, in wa- 
ter. The water, inſtead of riſing in the neck of the veſ- 
ſel, when a ſmall quantity of the ſalt has been added to 
it, ſinks conſiderably, and the two ingredients occupy 
leſs room than the water did alone. 

The ſame thing happens in the mixture of water 
with other fluids and different fluids with each other: 


But we are not able to trace any general rule that is ob- 


ſerved with abſolute preciſion. In moſt caſes of fluids 
the greateſt condenſation happens when the bulks of 
the ingredients are nearly equal. Thus, in the mix- 
ture of alcohol and water, we have the greateſt conden. 
ſation when 164 ounces of alcohol are mixed with 20 
ounces of water, and the condenſation is about of 
the whole bulk of the ingredients. It is extremely ya- 
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6c neceſſary for bringing all things again into equilibrium. rious in different ſubſtances, and no claſſification of them 5Speciti. 


can be made in this reſpect. 

A diflertation has been publiſhed on this ſubj-& by 
Dr Hahn of Vienna, intitled De Zfficacia Mixtionis in 
mutandis Corforum Voluminibus, in which all the remark- 
able inſtances of the variation of denſity have been col- 
lefted. All that we can do (as we have no directing 
principle) is to record ſuch inſtances as are of chief im- 
portance, being articles of commerce. 

The firſt that occurs to us is the mixtures of alcohol 
and water in the compoſition of ſpirituous liquors. This 
has been conſidered by many with great care. The moſt 
ſcrupulous examination of this, or perhaps of any mis- 
tare, has been lately made by Dr Blagden (now Sir 
Charles Blagden) of the Royal Society, on the requi- 
ſition of the Board of Exciſe. He has publiſhed an ac- 
count of the examination in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions of London in 2791 and 1792. We ſhall give an 
account of it under the article S>:2:7v00vs Liquors ; and 
at preſent only ſelect one column, in order to thow the 
condenſation, The alcohol was almoſt the ſtrongeſt 
that can be produced, and its ſpecific gravity, when of 
the temperature 60, was 0,825, The whole mixtures 
were of the ſame temperature. 

Column 1. contaius the pounds, ounces, or other 
meaſures by weight, of alcohol in the mixture. Co- 
lumn 2. contains the pounds or ounces of water. Co- 
lumn 3, is the ſum of the bulks of the ingredients, the 
bulk of a pound or ounce of water being ac :ounted 1. 
Column 4. is the obſerved ſpecific gravity of the mix- 
ture, taken from Dr Blagden's diſſertation. Column 5. 
is the ſpecific gravity which would have been obſerved 
if the ingredients had each retained its own ſpecific gra- 
vity. This we calculated by dividing the ſum of the 
two numbers of the firſt and ſecond columns by the cor- 
Ong number of the third. Column 6. is the dit- 


ference of column 4. and column 5. and exhibits the 
condenſation, 
TABLE 
| S$p.Grav!|Sp.Grav!|Conden- 
p. Grav?{Sp.Grav!'|Conden- 
A. | W- || Volume. | erred. — Sooke ſation. 
20 | © || 24,2424 | 0,8250 | 0,8250 GO 
20 | 1 |! 25,2424 | 0,8360 | 0,8320 40 
20 | 2 |, 26,2424 | 0,8457 , 8383 74 
20 | 3 || 27,2424 o, 8543 0, 8443 100 
20 | 4 || 28,2424 | 0,8621 0.8498 123 
20 | 5 || 29,2424 | 0,8692 | 0,8549 143 
20 | 6 30, 2424 0,8757 | 0,85y7 | 169 
20 | 7 |: 31,2424 | 0,8817 | 0,8642 175 
20 | 8 || 32,2424 | 0,8872 | 0,8684 | 188 
20 | 9 || 33,2424 | 0,8923 | 0,8724 | 199 
20 | 10 |. 34,2424 | 0,897 C, 8761] 216 
20 | 11 [ 35,2424 | 0,9014 | 0,8796 | 218 
20 | 12 | 36,2424 o, 9055 | 0,8829 | 226 
20 | 13 | 37,2424 | 0,9093 | 0,8860 | 233 
20 | 14 | 38,2424 | 0,9129 0,8891 238 
20 | I5 | 29 2424 | 0,9162 | 0,8919 | 243 
20 | 16 | 40,2424 | 0,9193 0,8946 | 247 
20 | 17 || 41,2424 | 0,9223 | 0,8971 | 252 
20 | 15 | 42,2424 | 0.9250 | 0,8996 | 254 
20 | 19 || 43,2424 | 0,9276 | 09,9019 | 257 
| 20 | 20 [ 44,2424 | 0,9300 | 0,9041 | 259 
| 19 20 || 43,0303 | 0,9325 | 0.9963 | 262 
| | 4P2 A. 
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It is to be remarked, that the condenſation is great- 
eſt when 164+ ounces of alcohol have been added to 20 


of water, and the condenſation is r, or nearly th. 


of the computed denſity. Since the ſpecific gravity of 
alcohol is 0,825, it is evident that 164 ounces of alco- 
hol and 20 ounces water have equal bulks. So that 
the condenſation is greateſt when the ſubſtances are mix- 
ed in equal volumes; and 18 gallons of alcohol mixed 
with 18 gallons of water will produce not 36 gallons 
of ſpirits, but 35 only. 

We may alſo obſerve, that this is the mixture to 
which the revenue-laws refer, declaring it to be one to 

fix or one in ſeven under proof, and to weigh 7 pounds 
13 ounces per gallon. This proportion was probably ſe- 
leted as the moſt eafily compoſed, viz. by mixin 
equal meaſures of water and of the ſtrongeſt ſpirit 
which the known proceſſes of diſtillation could produce. 
Its ſpecific gravity is 0,939 very nearly. 

We muſt conſider this elaborate examination of the 
mixture of water and alcohol as a ſtandard ſeries of ex- 
periments, to which appeal may always be made, whe- 
ther for the purpoſes of ſcience or of trade. The re- 
gularity of the progreſſion is ſo great, that in the column 
which we have examined, viz. that for temperature 600, 
the greateſt anomaly does not amount to one part in 
ſix thouſand. The form of the ſeries is alſo very judi- 
ciouſly choſen for the purpoſes of ſcience. It would 
perhaps have been more directly ſtereometrical had the 


- proportions of the ingredients been ſtated in bulks, 


which are more immediately connected with denſity. 
But the author has aſſigned a very cogent reagon for his 
choice, viz. that the proportion of bulks varies by a 
change of temperature, becauſe the water and ſpirits 
follow different laws ia their expanſion by heat. 

This is a proper opportunity for taking notice of a 
miſtake which is very generally made in the concluſions 
drawn from experiments of this kind. Equal addi- 
tions of the ſpirit or water produce a ſeries of ſpecific 
gravities, which decreaſe or increaſe by differences con- 
tinually diminiſhing. Hence it is inferred that there is 
a contraction of bulk. Even Dr Lewis, one of the 


Specific | | | moſt accompliſhed naturaliſts, advances this poſition, in Specific 
Gravity. A. | w. | Volume sp. Grav?|Sp, Grav? Conden- a diſſertation on the pot-aſh of America; and it conſi- Gravity. 
9 f d * obſerved. | calculat. | fation. | derably affects his method for eſtimating the ſtrength of 
5 . —.| the pol-aſh leys. 601 _ ic is a miſtake, 3 1 
N lainly from this, that although we add for ever equa 
"y ns 22 OAT Hy 8 — n Fa of the ſpirits, we aal never produce a mix · 
10 20 2 3 ke —4 I, 139 | 263 ture which has as ſmall a ſpecific gravity as alcohol, 
e $5 +34 +4 5 30 Cubs 263 Therefore the ſeries of fucceflive gravities muſt appro- 
1 my. 1 6,9697 ny 58 Na 9197 | 261 ximate to this without end, like the ordinates of a hy- 
o 20 577 576 009 488 0,92 29 | 259 perbolic curve referred to its aſſymptote. 
S 20 355 5 444" © 263 | 255 That this may appear in the moſt general terms, let 
12 G 3415455 * a 9 oo | 249 ww repreſent the weight of the conſtant quantity of wa- 
11 wg: 2 12 * , > 6 pt 93 40 240 ter in the mixture, and let @ be the weight of the ſmall 
= 5 ot I 44 12 8 230 addition of ſpirits. Alſo let w repreſent the bulk of 
8 20 . + 36 a 4-9 * 215 this quantity of water, and þ the bulk of the ſmall ad- 
7 | 20 29,48 49 0,967 5 0.9479 196 dition of alcohol. The weight of the mixture is w+a, 
6 | 20 || 27,2727 | 09707 | 0:9533 | 174 | and its bulk is w46, and its ſpecific gravity is r. 
5 | 20 || 26,0606 | 0,9741 | ©,9593 | 148 :  w+b 
4 20 || 24-8485 | 09777 | 99659 | 118 If we now add a ſecond equal quantity of ſpirits, the 
320 || 23,6364 | 0,9818 | 0,9731 87 weight will be w+ 24, and if the ſpirit retains its den- 
2 | 20 || 22,4242 | 0,9865 0,9811 54 ſity unchanged, the bulk will be w-+ 26, and the ſpeci- 
1 | 20. SI;AT85 þ Ong. 1 Crew e gravity is 2 and after any number m of ſuch 
o | 20 || 20,0000 | 1,0000 | 1,0000 | | wb | 


equal additioas of ſpirits, the ſpecific gravity will be 
LT Divide the numerator of this fraction by its 


wemb 
denominator, and the quotient or ſpecific gravity will 
be 1 + — This conſiſts of the conſtant part 1, 
and the variable part — = ) We need attend only 
to this part. If its denominator were conſtant, it is 
plain that the ſucceſſive ſpecific gravities would have 
equal differences, each being = . » becauſe m in- 
weþmb 

creaſes by the continual addition of an unit, and a—b 
is a conſtant quantity. But the denominator w + mb 
continually increaſes, and therefore the value of the frac- 
tion —= —_ continually diminiſhes, 

Therefore the gradual diminution of the increments 
or decrements of ſpecific gravity, by equal additions of 
one ingredient to a conſtant meaſure of the other, is not 
of itſelf an indication of a change of denſity of either 
of the ingredients; nor proves that in very diluted mix- 
tures a greater proportion of one ingredient is abforbed 
or lodged in the interſtices of the other, as is generally 
imagined. This muſt be aſcertained by comparing 


each ſpecific gravity with the gravity expreſſed by 1 + 
w+m(a—b) | 


6 ＋ n 
This ſeries of ſpecific gravities reſembles ſuch a nu- 
merical ſeries as the following, ) 1,156 


1,163 ; 1,+69 ; &c. the terms of which alſo conſiſt of 
the conſtant integer 1, and the decimal fractions 0,156; 


©,163 z 0, 169; &c. The fraction = 


_ expreſſes 
m 
this decimal part. Call this 4, or make d = m(a—b, 


0 ＋ m5 
This will give us b= —) Now a is the. weight 
of the added ingredient, and d is the variable part of 
the ſpecific gravity obſerved ; and thus we learn Ry. 
er 


m a—w a 
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ther J, the bulk of the added ingredient, ſuffers any 
We ſhall kave occaſion by and by to reſume 
the conſideration of this queſtion, which is of the firſt 
ravities, and has great 
commerce. 


Gravity. change. 


moment in the theory of ſpecific 
influence in many tranſactions o 
This ſeries of ſpecific gravities is not ſo we 
for commercial tranſaGions, 
tion is, how many gallons of alcohol is there in a caſk, 
b gallons of ſpirit? and it is more 

directly anſwered by means of a table, formed by mix- 
ing the ingredients in aliquant parts of one conſtant 
bulk. The following table, conſtructed from the ex- 
periments of Mr Briſſon of the academy of Paris, and 
publiſhed in the Memoirs for 1769, is therefore in- 


or ſome number o 


f 
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ſuccefſive equal additions to one of the ingredients is a Speciſie 
The change Gravity: 


11 fitted 
In theſe the uſual queſ- 


ſerted. 
EL: Denſity | Denſity |Conden- | Pall of 
ds 2 — — od. ſation > "ng 
o | 16 | 0,83791 | o0,8371 1,0000 
1 | 15 | 08527 | 0,8473 | 63 | 09937 
2 | 14 | 0,8674 | 048575 115 | 0,9885 
3 | 13 | 0,8815 | 0,8677 | 157 | 0,9544 
4 | 12 | 0,8947 | 0,8778 | 189 | o,g9811 
5 |-11 | 0,9075 | 0,8880 | 214 | 0,9786 
6 | 10 | 0,9199 | 0,8982 | 235 | 0,9765 
7 1 9 | 0,9317 | 0,9084 | 251 | 0,9749 
8 | 8 | 0,9427 | 0,9186 | 256 | 0,9744 
9 | 7 | 9.9519 | 09287 | 243 | 0,9757 
10 6 || 0,9598 | 0,9389 | 217 | 0,9783 
i1 | 5 || 0,9674 | 0,9491 | 189 | o,9811 
12 | 4 || 99733 | ©9593 | 144 | 0,9856 | 
13 | 3 || 09,9791 | 0,9695 99 0,9901 
14 | 2,9852 | 09796 | 57 | 0,9943 
I5 1 || 0,9919 | 0,9898 | 21 0,9979 
| 16 | © || 1,0000 | 1,0000 * 1, 00 


In this table the whole quantity of ſpirituous liquor is 
always the ſame. The firſt column is the number of 
meaſures (gallons, pints, inches, &c.) of water in the 
mixture ; and column 24 gives the meaſures of alcohol. 
Column 3d is the ſpecific gravity which was obſerved 
by Mr Briſſon. Column 4th is the ſpecific gravity 
which would have been obſerved if the ſpirits, or wa- 
ter, or both, had retained their ſpecific denſity un- 
changed. And the 5th column marks the augmenta- 
tion of ſpecific gravity or denſity in parts of 10, ooo. 
A 6th column 1s added, ſhowing the bulk of the 16 
cubic meaſures of the two ingredients. Each meaſure 
may be conceived as the 16th part of 10,000, or 625 ; 
and we may ſuppoſe them cubic inches, pints, gallons, 
or any ſolid meaſure. 

This table ſcarcely differs from Sir Charles Blag- 
den's ; and the very ſmall difference that may be ob- 
ſerved, ariſes from Mr Briſſon's having uſed an alcohol 
not ſo completely rectified. Its ſpecific gravity is 
0,8371, whereas the other was only o, 8250. 

Here it appears more diſtinctly that the condenſa- 
tion is greateſt when the two ingredients are of equal 
bulk. 

Perhaps this ſeries of ſpecific gravities is as declara- 
tive as the other, whether or not there is a change of 
denſity induced on either of the ingredients. The 
whole bulk being always the ſame, it is plain that the 
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ſucceſſire equal abſtraction of the other. 
produced, therefore, in the weight of the whole, is the 
difference between the weight of the ingredient which 
is taken out and the weight of the equal meaſure of 
the other which ſupplies its place. Therefore, if nci- 
ther ingredient changes its denſity by mixture, the 
weights of the mixtures will be in arithmetical progreſ- 
ſion. If they are not, there is a variation of denſity in 
one or both the ingredients, 

We ſee this very clearly in the mixtures of water and 
alcohol. The firſt ſpecific gravity differs from the ſe- 
cond by 156, and the laſt differs from the preceding by 
no more than 81. Had neither of the denſities « 5 
ged, the common difference would have been 102. 
We obſerve alſo, that the augmentation of ſpecific gra- 
vity, by the ſucceſſive addition of a meaſure of water, 
grows leſs and leſs till 12 meaſures of water is mixed 
with 4 of alcohol, when the augmentation is only 58, 
and then it increaſes again to 81. 

It alſo appears, that the addition of one meaſure of 
water to a quantity of alcohol produces a greater change 
of denſity than the mixture of one meaſure of alcohol 
to a quantity of water. Hence ſome conclude, that the 
water diſappears by being lodged in the interſtices cf 
the ſpirit. But it is more agreeable to the juſteſt no- 
tions which we can form of the internal conſtitution of 
tangible bodies to ſuppoſe that the particles of water 
diminiſh the diſtances between the particles of alcohol 
by their ſtrong attractions, and that this diminution 
(exceedingly minute in itſelf) becomes ſenſible on ac- 
count of the great number of particles whoſe diſtances 
are thus diminiſhed. This is merely a probability 
founded on this, that it would require a much greater 
diminution of diſtances if it was the particles of water 
which had their diſtances thus diminiſhed. But the 
1 probability is, that the condenſation takes place 
in both. 

We have been ſo particular in our conſideration of 
this mixture, becauſe the law of variation of denſity has, 
in this inſtance, been aſcertained with ſuch preciſion by 
the elaborate examination of Sir Charles Blagden, fo 
that it may ſerve as an example of what happens in al- 
moſt every mixture of bodies. It merits a fill farther 
diſcuſſion, becauſe it is intimately connected with the 
action of the corpuſcular forces; and an exact knowledge 
of the variations of diſtance between the particles will 

o far to aſcertain the law of action of theſe forces. 

ut the limits of a Work like this will not permit us 
to dwell longer on this ſubject. We proceed thereſore 
to give another uſeful table. 

The vitriolic or ſulphuric acid is of extenſive uſe in 
manufactures under the name of oil of vitriol. Its va- 
lue depends entirely on the ſaline ingredient, and the 
water is merely a vehicle for the acid. This, being 
much denſer than water, affeQs its ſpecific gravity, and 
thus gives us a method of aſcertaining its ſtrength. 

The ſtrongeſt oil of vitriol that can be eaſily manu- 
factured contains 6122 grains of dry acid, united 
with 3874 grains of water, which cannot be ſeparated 
from it by diſtillation, making 1000 grains of o 07 
VITRIOL, Its ſpecibc gravity in this ſtate is 1,877. 

The following table ſhows its ſpecific gravity at the 
temperature 55®, when diluted By the ſucceſſive addi- 
tion of parts of water by weight. 

| Specific 
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Hpecifie Specific Gravity. proportion as it contains more of che latter ingre- — 
uv. 4 * * dient. vity. 
— of. Vit, Water. Obſerved. Calculated, Cond. The proportions of the aeriform ingredients of the "Of 

10 X © 1,577 1,877 yore muriatic acid are ſo very variable, and ſo little under our 

4 1,644 1,501 1143 command, that we cannot frame tables of its ſpecific 

8 1474 1,350 1 gravity which would enable us to judge of its ſtrength. 

12 1,381 1,269 r It is a general property of theſe acids, that they are 

16 1,320 19 oe more expanſible by heat as they are more concentrated. 

20 1,274 1,184 5. 4 There is another claſs of flaids which it would be of 

24 1,243 1,159 8 great conſequence to reduce to ſome rules with reſpect 

28 1,211 1,140 an br to ſpecific gravity, namely, the ſolutions of ſalts, gums, 

32 1,195 15125 Jag and reſins. It is intereſting to the philoſopher to know 

36 1,183 1,113 2 in what manner ſalts are contained in theſe watery ſo- 

40 1,172 2 N lutions, and to diſcover the relation between their 

8 1 = pe. ſtrength and denſity; and to the man of buſineſs it 


Here is obſerved a much 
in the mixture of alcohol an 


water. 


ter condenſation than 
But we cannot 


aſſign the proportion of ingredients which produces the 

reateſt condenſation ; becauſe we cannot, in any caſe, 
Rar what is the proportion of the ſaline and watery in- 
gredients. The ſtrongeſt oil of vitriol is already a wa- 
tery ſolution; and it is hy a conſiderable and uncertain 
detour that Mr Kirwan has aſſigned the proportion of 
If this be the true ratio, it is un- 
like every other ſolution that we are acquainted with; 
for in all ſolutions of ſalts, the ſalt occupies leſs room 
in its liquid form than it did when ſolid; and here it 


612 and 388 nearly. 


would —_ 


eatly the reverſe, 


This ſolution is remarkable alſo for the copions emer 
gency of heat in its dilutions with more water. This 
has been aſcribed to the great ſuperiority of water in 
its capacity for heat; but there are facts which render 


this very doubtful. 


A. veſſel of water, and another of 


oil of vitriol, being brought from a cold room into a 
warm one, they both imbibe heat, and riſe in their tem- 
perature ; and the water employs nearly the ſame time 
to attain the temperature of the room. 

Aquafortis or nitrous acid is another fluid very much 
employed in commerce ; ſo that it is of importance to 
aſcertain the relation between its ſaline ſtrength and its 
ſpecific gravity. 
for this purpoſe. 

The molt concentrated ſtate into which it can eaſily 
be brought is ſuch, that 1000 grains of it conſiſts of 
563 grains of water and 437 of dry acid, 
its ſpecific gravity is 1,557. Let this be called nitrous 


We owe alſo to Mr Kirwan a table 


In this ſtate 


this acid in its different ſtates of dilution. 


acid. 
Nitr. Ac. Water. 
. 1,557 1,557 
: I 1,474 1,474 
6 1,350 1,273 0,077 
Il 1,269 1,191 0,078 
16 1,214 1,147 0,067 
21 1,175 1,120 o, o5 5 
26 1,151 1,101 0,050 
31 1,127 1,087 o, 40 
36 1,106 1,077 0,029 
41 1,086 1,068 0,018 
There is not the ſame uniformity in the denſities of 


This ſeems 
owing to the variable proportion of the deleterious and 
vital air which compoſe this acid. It is more denſe in 


would be a moſt defirable thing to have a criterion cf 
che quantity of ſalt in any brine, or of exttactible mat- 
ter in a decoction. It would be equally deſirable to 
thoſe who are to purchaſe them as to thoſe who manu- 
facture or employ them. Perhaps we might aſcer- 
tain in this way the value of ſugar, depending on the 
quantity of ſweetening matter which it contains; a 
thing which at preſent reſts on the vague determina- 
tion of the eye or palate. It would therefore be doing 
a great ſervice to the public, if ſome intelligent perſon 
would undertake a train of experiments with this view. 
Accuracy alone is required; and it may be left to the 
philoſophers to compare the facts, and draw the conſe- 
Jonny reſpeQing the internal arrangement of the par- 
dicles. . 

One circumſtance in the ſolution of ſalts is very ge- 
neral ; and we are inclined, for ſerious reaſons, to think 
it univerſal : this is a diminution of bulk. This indeed 
in ſome ſalts is inconſiderable. Sedative ſalt, for in- 
ſtance, hardly ſhows any diminution, and might be con- 
ſidered as an exception, were it not the Gngle inſtance. 
This circumſtance, and ſome conſiderations connected 
with our notions of this kind of ſolution, diſpoſe us to 
think that this ſalt differs in contraction from others 
only in degree, and that there is ſome, though it was 
not ſenſible, in the experiments hitherto made. 

Theſe experiments, indeed, have not been numerous. 
Thoſe of Mr Achard of Berlin, and of Dr Richard 
Watſon of Cambridge, are perhaps the only ones of 
which we have a deſcriptive narration, by which we can 
Judge of the validity of the inferences drawn from them. 

e ſubje& is not ſuſceptible of much accuracy; for 
ſalts in their ſolid form are ſeldom free from cavities 
and ſhivery interſtices, which do not admit the water 
on their firſt immerſion, and thereby appear of greater 
bulk when we attempt to meaſure their ſpecific gravity 
by weighing them in fluids which do not diffolve them, 
ſuch as ſpirits of turpentine. They alſo attach to them- 
ſelves, with conſiderable tenacity, a quantity of atmo- 
ſpheric air, which merely adheres, but makes no part of 
their compoſition. This eſcapes in the act of ſolution, 
being ſet at liberty by the ſtronger affinity of the wa- 
ter. Sal gem, however, and a few others, may be 
very accurately meaſured ; and in theſe inſtances the de- 

e of contraction is very conſtant. 

The following experiments of Dr Watſon appear to 
us the moſt inſtruQive as to this circumſtance, A glaſs 
veſſel was uſed, having a ſlender cylindrical neck, and 
holding 67 ounces of pure water when filled to a cer- 

tam 


Specific tain mark. 
Gravity. equal 
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The neck above this mark had a ſcale of 
parts paſted on it. It was filled to the mark with 
water. Twenty-four pennyweights of ſalt were thrown 
into it as ſpeedily as poſſible, and the bulk of the ſalt 
was meaſured by the elevation of the water. Every 
thing was attended to which could retard the immediate 
ſolation, that the error ariſing from the ſolution of the 
firſt particles, before the rel could be put in, might 
be as fmall as poſſible; and in order that both the abſo- 
lute bulk and its variations might be obtained by ſome 
known ſcale, 24 pennyweights of water were put in. 
This raiſed the ſurface 58 parts of the ſcale. Now we 
know exactly the bulk of 24 pennyweights of pure wa- 
ter. It is 2,275 cubic inches; and thus we obtain 
every thing in abſolute meaſures : And by 2 
the bulk 2 ſalt, both at its firſt immerſion and at- 
ter its complete ſolution, we obtain its ſpecific \ + oak 
and the change made on it in paſſing from a ſolid to a 
fluid form. The following table is an abſtract of theſe 
experiments. The firſt . Hrs of numbers is the eleva- 
tion of the ſurface immediately after immerſion ; the 
ſecond gives the elevation when the ſalt is completely 
diſſolved ; and the third and fourth columns are the 
ſpecific gravities of the ſalts in theſe two ſtates. 
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degree of the one to the fixed degree of the other, as Speciſic 
we obſerve in the rooting of iron, the ſerting of ſtucco, Gravity. 


Twenty-four Pennyweights. I. | II. III. | IV. 

Water - 58 | 
Glauber's ſalt - 42 | 36 | 1,380 | 1,611 
Mild volatile alkali- 4033 1,450 | 1,787 
Sal ammoniac - 40 | 39 | 1,450 | 1,487 
Refined white ſugar +» 39 | 36 | 1,487 | 1,611 
Coarſe brown ſugar - 39 | 36 | 1,487 | 1,611 
White ſugarcandy - 37 | 36 | 1,567 | 1,611 
2 Glauber's ſalt | 35 29 | 1,657 | 2,000 
Terra foliata tartari | 37 | 301,567 1,933 
Rochelle ſalt - 33 | 28 | 1,757 | 2,071 
Alum not quite difſolved | 33 | 28 | 1,757 | 2,061 
Borax not one-half diſſolved] 

in two days 33 | 31 | 1,757 
Green vitriol — 32 | 26 | 1,812 | 2,230. 
White vitriol - 30 | 24 | 1,933 | 2,416 
Nitre - - | 30 | 21 | 1,933 | 2,766 
Sal gem from Northwich | 27 | 17 | 2,143 | 3,411 
Blue vitriol - 26 | 20 | 2,230 | 2,900 
Pearl aſhes - 25 |} 1o | 2,320 | 5,800 
Tart, vitriolatus = 22 | 11 | 2,636 | 5,273 
Green vitriol calcined to 

white - - 22 | 11 | 2,636 | 5,272 
Dry ſalt of tartar - 21 | 13 | 2,761 | 4,461 
Baſket ſea-falt - I9 | Is | 3,052 | 3,866 
Corroſive ſfublimate + 14 | 10 | 4,142 | 5,800 
Turbith mineral 91 0 6,444 | 


The inſpection of this liſt naturally ſuggeſts two ſtates 
of the caſe as particularly intereſting to the philoſopher 
ſtudying the theory of ſolution. The firſt tate is when 
the lixivium approaches to ſaturation. In the very point 
of ſaturation any additien of falt retains its bulk un- 
changed. In diluted brines, we ſhall ſee that the den- 
ſity of the fluid ſalt is greater, and gradually diminiſhes 
as we add more ſalt. It is an important queſtion, 
Whether this diminution goes on continually, till the 
fluid denſity of the ſalt is the ſame with its ſolid denſi- 
by or, Whether there is an abrupt gaſſage from ſome 


SPE 


and ſome other inſtances 

The other intereſting ſtate is that of extreme dilu- 
tion, when the differences between the ſucceſſive denſi- 
ties bear a great proportion to the denſities themſelves, 
and thus enable the mathematician to aſcertain with 
ſome preciſion the variations of corpuſcular force, in 
conſequence of a variation of diſtance between the par- 
ticles. The ſketch of an inveſtigation of this important 
queſtion given by Boſcovich, in his Theory of Natural 
Philoſophy, is very promiſing, and ſhould incite the 
philoſophical chemiſt to the ſtudy. The firſt thing to 
be done is to compare the law of ſpecific gravity ; that 
is, the relation between the ſpecific gravity and quan- 
tity of ſalt held in ſolution. 

Wiſhing to make this work as uſeful as poſſible, we 
have ſearched for experiments, and trains of experi- 
ments, on the denſity of the many brines which make 
important articles of commerce; but we were mortifi- 
ed by the ſcantineſs of the information, and diſappoint- 
ed in our hopes of being able to combine the detached 
obſervations, ſuited to the immediate views of their au- 
thors, in ſuch a manner as to deduce from them ſcales 
(45 they may be called) of their ſtrength. We rarely 

ound theſe detached obſervations attended with cir- 
cumſtances which would connect them with others; 
and there was frequently ſuch a diſcrepancy, nay op- 
poſition, in ſerieſes of experiments made for aſcertaining; 
the relation between the denſity and the ſtrength, that 
we could not obtain general principles which enable us 
to conſtruct tables of ſtrength 2 priori. 

Mr Lambert, one of the firſt mathematicians and phi- 
loſophers of Europe, in a diſſertation in the Berlin Me- 
moirs (1762), gives a narration of experiments on the 
brines of common ſalt, from which he deduces a very 

reat condenſation, which he attributes to an abſorption 
in the weak brines of the ſalt, or a lodgment of its par- 
ticles in the interſtices of the particles of water. Mr 
Achard of the ſame academy, in 1785, gives a very 
great liſt of experiments on the bulks of various 
brines, made in a different way, which ſhew no ſuch in- 
troſuſception; and Dr Watſon, formerly profeſſor 
of chsmiltry at Cambridge, and now biſhop of Lan- 
daff, thinks this confirmed by experiments which he 
narrates in his Chemical Eſſays. We ſee great rea- 
ſon for heſitating our aſſent to either ſide, and do 
not think the experiments deciſive. We incline to Mr 
Lambert's opinion; for this reaſon, that in the fſuc- 
ceſſive dilutions of oil of vitriol and aquafortis there is 
a moſt evident and remarkable condenſation. Now 
what are theſe but brines, of which we have not been 
able to get the ſaline ingredient in a ſeparate form? 
The experiments of Mr Achard and Dr Watſon were 
made in ſuch a way that a ſingle grain in the meaſure- 
ment bore too great a proportion to the whole change 
of ſpecific gravity. At the ſame time, ſome of Dr 
Watſon's are ſo ſimple in their nature that it is very 
difficult to withhold the aſſent. 

In this ſtate of uncertainty, in a Tubje& which 
ſeems to us to be of public importange, we thought 
it our duty to undertake a train of experiments to 
which recourſe may always be had. Works like this 
are ſeldom conſidered as ſources of original informa-. 
tion; and it is thought ſufficient when the know- 


ledge 
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Specific already diffuſed is judiciouſly compiled. But 
Gravity. a due reſpect for the public, and gratitude for the very 


honourable reception hitherto given to our labours, 
induce us to exert ourſelves with honeſt zeal to merit 
the continuance of public favour. We aſſure our readers 
that the experiments were made with care, and on 
quantities ſufficiently large to make the unavoidable ir- 
regularities in ſuch caſes quite inſignificant. The law 
of denſity was aſcertained in each ſubſtance in two 
ways. We diſſolved different portions of ſalt in the 
ſame quantity of water, and examined the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the brine by weighing it in a veſſel with a nar- 
row neck. The portions of ſalt were each of them one- 
eighth of what would make a nearly ſaturated ſolution 
of the temperature 55, We did not make the brine 
ſtronger, that there might be no riſk of a precipitation 
in form of cryſtals. We conſidered the ſpecific gravi- 
ties as the ordinates of a curve, of which the abſciſſæ 
were the numbers of ounces of dry ſalt contained in a 
cubic foot of the brine. Having thus obtained eight 
ordinates correſponding to 1, 2, 3, 4, $5, 6, 7, and 8 
portions of ſalt, the ordinates or ſpecific gravities for 
every other proportion of ſalt were had by. the uſual 
methods of interpoſition. 

The other method was, by firſt making a brine nearly 
ſaturated, in which the proportion of ſalt and water 


was exactly determined. We then took out one-eighth. 


of the brine, and filled up the veſſel with water, taking 
care that the mixture ſhould be complete; for which 
purpoſe, beſides agitation, the dilated brine was allowed 
to remain 24 hours before weighing. Taking out 
one-eighth of the brine alſo takes out one eighth of the 
ſalt ; ſo that the proportion of ſalt and water in the 
diluted brine was known. It was now weighed, and 
thus we determined the ſpecific gravity for a new pro- 
portion of ſalt and water. 

We then took out one-ſeventh of the brine. It is 
evident that this takes out one-eighth of the original 
quantity of ſalt ; an abſtraction equal to the former. 
We filled the veſſel with water with the ſame precau- 
tions; and in the ſame manner we proceeded till there 
remained only one- eighth of the original quantity of 
falt. 

The ſpecific gravities by theſe two methods agreed 
extremely well. In the very deliqueſcent ſalts the firſt 
method exhibited ſome ſmall irregularities, ariſing from 
the unequal quantities of water which they had im- 
bibed from the atmoſphere. We therefore confided 
moſt in the experiments made with diluted brines. 

That the reader may judge of the authority of the 
tables which we ſhall inſert, we ſubmit to his inſpection 
one ſeries of experiments, . 

Two thouſand one hundred and eighty-eight grains 
of very pure and dry (but not decrepitated) common 
ſalt, prepared in large cryſtals, were diſſolved in 6562 
grains of diſtilled water of the temperature 559. 
imall matraſs with a narrow neck, which held 4200 
grains of diſtilled water, was filled with this brine. Its 
contents weighed 5027 grains. Now 6562 + 2188 
: 2118 = 5027 : 1256,75. Therefore the bottle of 
brine contained 1256,75 grains of ſalt diſſolved in 
3770,25 grains of water, Its ſpecific gravity is = 
| — or 1, 196905; and a cubic foot of brine weighs 
1196,9 ounces avoirdupois, Alſo 5027: 1256,75 
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1196,9 : 299,28. Therefore a cubic foot of this brine Speciſc 


contains 299,28 ounces of perfectly dry ſalt. 


Gravity. 


The ſublequent Reps of the proceſs are repreſented " 


as follows. | 
50 Salt, | Brine. Water. ern <2 | Ln * | 
I. 4" 
8)1256,75|8)5027 | 3770,25 [1196,9]299,28 - 
157,1 628,40 of brine. 374414 
| | 4398,6|Remains. 
| 527,4\Water to fill it 
_ again. 
7) 1099,66 [7)4926,0|2d Brine. 1172, 7261,87 
15771 703, 7A taken out, 37,41 
4222,3 
7j Water added. 
942,5 [6)4827,0|3d Brine f 149, 31224,46 
I57,1 804. 5 Taken out. 
| | | 
4022,5] Remains. | 
706,5 Water added. | 
785,4 5 4729, [4th Brine. 1125,9 187,05 
15751 946 Taken out. 
3783 Remains. ; 
847 [Water added. 
628,3 [4)4630 [5th Brine. 1102, 3149,64 
157,1 | 1157,5] Taken out. 
| 
3472, 5 Remains. 
1054.5] Water added. 
471,2 3) 4527 |6th Brine. 1077,91 12,23 
15751 1509 Taken out. 
3018 [Remains. 
1405 [Water added. 
314,1 [2)4423 |7th Brine. 1053, 3 74,82 
157,1] 2212 [Taken out. 
2211 [ Remains. 
2102 [Water added. 
157,0 | 4213 [8th Brine. 1027,91 37,41 | 


Thus, by repeated abſtraction of brine, ſo as always 
to take out th of the ſalt contained in one conſtant bulk, 
we have obtained a brine conſiſting of 157 grains of ſalt 
united with 4313—157, or 4156 grains of water. 


Its ſpecific gravity 11250 1079, and a cubic foot 


of its weight 1028 ounces, and contains 35 % ounces 
of dry falt. In like manner may the ſpecific gravity, 
the weight of a cubic foot, and the ſalt it contains, be 
eſtimated for the intermediate brines. 

When theſe eight quantities of ſalt contained in a 
cubic foot are made the abſciſſæ, and the weights of the 
cubic foot of brine are the correſponding ordinates, the 


curve 


8 PE 


,curye will be found to be extremely regular, reſembling 


Gravity. a hyperbolic arch whoſe aſſymptote makes an angle of 
zo with the axis, Ordinates were then interpolated 


analytically for cvery 10 ounces of contained ſalt, and 
thus the table was conſtrued, We did not, however, 
relt it on one ſeries alone; but made others, in which 
th of the ſalt was repeatedly abſtracted. They agreed, 
in the caſe of common ſalt, with great exactneſs, and 
in ſome others there were ſome very inconſiderable irre- 
gularities. g 

To ſhow the authority of the tables of ſtrength was 
by no means our only motive for giving an example of 
the proceſs. It may be of uſe as a pattern for ſimilar 
experiments. But, be'ides, it is very inſtructive. We 
ſee, in the firſt place, that there is a very ſenſible change 


of denſity in one or both of the ingredients, For the 


ſeries is of that nature (as we have formerly explained), 
that it the ingredients retained their denſities in every 
proportion of commixture, the ſpecific gravities would 
have been in arithmetical progreſſion; whereas we ſee 
that their differences continually diminiſh as the brines 
grow more denſe. We can form {ſoi::e notion of this 
by comparing the different brines, Thus in the firſt brine, 
weighing 5027 grains, there are 3770 grains of water 
in a veſſel holding 4200. If the denſity of the water 
remains the ſame, there is left for the ſalt only as much 
ſpace as would hold 430 grains of water. In this 
{pace are lodged 1257 grains of ſalt, and its ſpecific 


gravity, in its liquid form, is 8 I=2,8907 very near- 
430» 

ly. But in the Sth brine the quantity of water is 

4156, the ſpace left for 157 grains of ſalt is only the 

bulk of 44 grains of water, and the denſity of the {alt is 


2 223.568, conſiderably greater than before. This 


induced us to continue the dilation of the brine as fol- 
lows, beginning with the 8th brine. 


157 2)4313 Sth brine, 
78,5 2156,5 
2156,5 
2 105,5 


78,5 24262, ꝗch brine 
397 2131 


2131 
2102 


3997 2)4233 10th brine 


2116,5 


2116,5 
2102 


19,8 4218 11th brine. 


This laſt brine contains 4198,2 grains of water, lea- 
ving only the bulk of 1,8 grains of water to contain 
19,8 of ſalt, ſo that the ſalt is ten times denſer than 
water, This will make the ſtrength 243 inſtead of 
210 indicated by the ſpecific gravity. But we do not 
pretend to meaſure the denſities with accuracy in theſe 
diluted brines. It is evident from the proceſs that a 
iingle grain of exceſs or defect in taking out the brine 
OL. XVII, 5 - 
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and replacing it with water has a ſenſible proportion to Specifie 

the whole variation. But we ſee with ſufficient evi- Gravity. 
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dence, that from the ſtrong to the weak brines the 
ſpace leſt for the portion of ſalt is continually diminiſh- 
ing. In the firſt dilution 5274 grains of water were 


added to fill up the veſſel; but jth of its contents of 


pure water is only 525 : ſo that here is a diminution of 
21 grains in tae ſpace occupied by the remaining ſalt. 
The ſubſequent additions are 604,7; 706,5; 857; 
1054, 1405; 2102; 2105,5; 2102; 2102; inſtead 
of 600; 700; 840; 1050; 1400; 2100; 2100; 
2100; 2100. Nothing can more plainly ſhow the 
condenſation in general, though we do not learn whe- 
ther it happens in one or both of the ingredients; 
nor do the experiments ſhow with ſufficient accuracy 
the progreſſion of this diminution. The exceſſes of the 
added water being only fix or ſeven grains, we cannot 
expect a nice repartition, When the brine is taken 
out, the upper part of the veſſel remains lined with 2 
briny film containing a portion of ſalt and water, 
perhaps equal or ſuperior to the differences. Had ovr 
time permitted, we ſhould have examined this matter 
with ſcrupulous attention, uſing a veſſel with a ſtill nar- 
rower neck, and in each dilution abſtracting one half of 
the brine. The curve, whoſe abſciſſe and ordinates 
repreſent the weight of the contained ſalt and the 
weight of a conſtant bulk of the brine, exhibits the beſt 
and moſt ſynoptical view of the law of condenſaticn, 
becauſe the poſition of the tangent in any point, or the 


value of the ſ7mbol—>, always ſhows the rate at which 
7 


the ſpecific gravity increaſes or diminiſhes, We are 
inclined to think that the curve in all caſes is of the hy- 
perbolic kind, and complete; that is, having the tan- 
gent perpendicular to the axis at the beginning of the 
curve. The mathematical reader will eaſily gueſs the 
phyſical notions which incline us to this opinion; and 
will alſo ſee that it is hardly poſſible to diſcover this ex- 
perimentally, becauſe the miſtake of a ſingle grain in 
the very ſmall ordinates will change the poſition of the 
tangent many degrees. It was for this reaſon that we 
thought it uſeleſs to proſecute the dilation any far- 
ther. But we think that it may be proſecuted muck 
farther in Dr Watſon's or Mr Achard's method, 
viz. by diſſolving equal aha er of falt in two veſſels, 
of very different capacities, having tubular necks, in 


. which the change of bulk may be very accurately ob- 


ſerved. We can only conclude, that the condenſation 
is greateſt in the ſtrongeſt brines, and probably at- 
tains its maximum when the quantities of true ſaline 
matter and water are nearly equal, as in che caſe of vi- 
triolic acid, &c. 

We conſider theſe experiments as abundantly ſuffici- 
ent for deciding the queſtion Whether the ſalt can be 
received into the pores of the water, or the water into 
the pores of the ſalt, ſo as to increaſe its weight without 


increaſing its bulk?“ and we mult grant that it may. 


We do not mean that it is ſimply lodged in the pores as 
ſand is lodged in the interſtices of ſmall ſhot; but the two 
together occupy leſs room than when ſeparate. The ex- 
periments of Mr Achard were inſufficient for a deciſion, 
becauſe made on ſo ſmall a quantity as 600 grains of 
water. Dr Watſon's experiments have, for the moſt 
part, the ſame defect. Some of them, however, are of 


great value in this queſtion, and are very fit for aſcer- 


4Q taining 
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Specific taining the ſpecific gravity of diſſolving ſalts. In one experiments above narrated ; and theſe were but a few Specſte 


—— of them (not particularly narrated} found that a of many which all correſponded within an hundredth Gravity. 
quantity of diſſolved ſalt occupied the ſame bulk in two part. The cauſe of the difference ſeems to be, that moſt 


very different ſtates of dilution, We cannot pretend 


to reconcile this with our experiments. We have gi- 


ven theſe as they ſtood ; and we think them conclulive, 
becauſe they were ſo numerous and fo perfectly con- 


ſiſtent with each other; and their reſult is fo general, 


that we have not found an exception. Common falt is 
by no means the moſt remarkable inſtance of condenſa- 
tion. Vegetable alkali, fal ammoniac, and ſome others, 
exhibit much greater condenſation, | 

We thought this a proper opportunity of conſider- 
ing this queſtion, which is intimately connected with 
the principles of chemical ſolution, and was not per- 
haps conſidered in ſafficient detail under the article Cux - 
is TRV. We learn from ic in general, that the quan- 
tities of ſalt in brines increaſe at ſomewhat a greater 


rate than their ſpecific gravities. This difference is in 


many caſes of ſenſible importance in a commercial view. 
Thus an alkaline lixivium for the purpoſes of bleach- 
ing or ſoap-making, whoſe ſpecific gravity is 1,234, 
or exceeds that of water by 234, contains 361 ounces 
of ſalt in a cubic foot; a ley, which exceeds the weight 
of water twice as much, or 468 ounces fer cubic foot, 
contains 777 ounces of ſalt, which exceeds the double 
of 361 by 55 ounces more than 7 per cent. Hence we 
l:arn, chat hydrometers for diſcovering the ſtrength 
of brines, having equal diviſions on a cylindrical ſtem, 
are very erroneous; for even if the increments of ſpe- 
cific. gravity were proportional to the quantities of falt 
in a gallon of brine, the diviſions at the bottom of the 


| ſtem ought to be ſmaller than thoſe above. 
The conſtruction of the following table of ſtrengths 


from the above narrated ſeries of brines is ſufficiently 
obvious. Column iſt is the ſpecific gravity as diſcover- 
ed by the balance or hydrometer, and alſo is the number 
of ounces in a cubic foot of the brine. Col. 2d is the 


ounces of the dry ſalt coatained in it. 


T 4BLE of Brines of Common Salt. 


[Weight | Salt | Weight | dalt 
Cub. Ft.] in Cub. Ft.} in 
Brine. Cub. F. Brine. Cub. F. 
| | | 
| 1,000 o | 1,115 170 
1,008 10 | 1,122 | 180 
1,015 20 1,128 | 190 
1,022 | 30 1,134 | 200 
1,020 40 1,140 | 210 
1,036 50 1,147] 220 
150431 60 | 1,153 | 239 
1,050 70 | 1,159 240 
1,057 | 80 | 1,165 250 
1,064] 90 1} 1,172 | 260 
1,070 | 100 1,178 | 270 
[1,077] 110 I] 1,184 | 280 
1,083 | 120 | | 1,190 | 290 
| 1,090 | 130 | 2,197 300 
1,096 | 140 | 1,203 | 310 
1,103 150 | 1,206 | 316. 
11,109] 160 | | 1,208 320 


The table differs conſiderably from Mr Lambert's. 
The quantities of falt correſponding to any ſpecific 
gravity are about th leſs than in his table. But the 
reader will ſee that they correſpond with the feries of 


kinds of common falt contain magneſian falts, which 
contain a very great proportion of water neceſſary for 
their cryſtallization. The ſalt which we uſed was of 
the pureſt kind, but ſuch as may be had from every falt 
work, by Lord Dundonald's very eaſy proceſs, viz. by 
paſling through it a ſaturated ſolution boiling bot, 
which carries off with it about ęths of all the bitter ſalts. 
Our aim being to aſcertain the quantities of pure ſea- 
ſalt, and to learn by the by its relation to water in 
reſpet of denſity, we thought it neceſſary to uſe the 
pureſt ſalt. We alſo dried it for ſeveral days in a ſtove, 
ſo that it contained no water not abſolutely neceſſary 
for its cryitallization. - An ounce of ſuch ſalt will com- 
municate a greater ſpecific gravity to water than an 
ounce of a ſalt that is leſs pure, or that contains extra- 
neous water, | 

The ſpecific gravity 1,090 is that of ordinary pickles, 
which are eſtimated as to ſtrength by floating an egg. 

We cannot raiſe the ſpecific gravity higher than 
1,206 by fiwply diſſolviag ſalt in cold water. But it 
will become much denſer, and will even attain the ſpe- 
citic gravity 1,240 by boiling, then holding about 366 
ounces in the cubic foot of hot brine. But it will depo- 
fit by cooling, and when of the temperature 55 or 60˙5V„ 
hardly exceeds 1,206. We obtained a brine by boiling 
till the falt grained very rapidly. When it cooled 10 
60, its ſpecific gravity was 1,2063 ; for a veſſel which 
held 3506 grains of diſtilled water held 4229 of this 
brine. This was evaporated to dryneſs, and there were 
obtained 1344 grains of ſalt. By this was computed 
the number interpoſed between 3 10 and 320 in the table. 
We have however raiſed the ſpecific gravity to 1, 217, 
by putting in no more ſalt than was neceſſary for this 
denſity, and uſing heat. It then cooled down to 60? 
without quitting any ſalt; but if a few grains of falt 
be thrown into this brine, it will quickly depoſit a great 
deal more, and its denſity will decreafe to 1, 206. We 
find this to hold in all ſalts; and it is a very inſtructive 
fact in the theory of cryſtallization ; it reſembles the et- 
fect which a magnet produces upon iron filings in its 
neighbourhood. It makes them temporary magnets, 
and cauſes them to arrange themſelves as if they had 
been really made permanent magnets. - Juſt ſo a cryſtal 
already formed diſpoſes the reſt to cryſtallize. We ima- 
gine that this analogy is complete, and that the forces 


are ſimilar in both caſes. 


The above table is computed for the temperature 
55?; but in other temperatures the ftrength will be 
different on two accounts, viz. the expanlion of the 
brine and the difſolving power of the water, Water 
expands about 40 parts in tooo when heated from 
60? to 2129. Saturated brine expands about 48 parts, 
or Ith more than water; and this exceſs of expanſion is 
nearly proportional to the quantity of falt in the brine. 
If therefore any circumſtance ſhould oblige us to exa- 
mine a brine in a temperature much above 60, allow- 
ance ſhould be made for this. Thus, ſhould the ſpeci- 
fic gravity of brine of the temperature 130 (which is 
nearly half way between 60 and 212) be 1,140, we mult 
increaſe it by 20 (half of 40); and having found the 
ſtrength 240 correſponding to this cotrected ſpecific 
gravity, we muſt correct it again by adding 1 to the 
ſpecific gravity for every 45 ounces of ſalt. = 


Gravity. 
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But a much greater and more uncertain correction is 
neceſſary on account of the variation of the diſſoving 
er of water by heat. This indeed is very ſmall in 
the caſe of ſea-ſalt in compariſon with other ſalts. We 
preſume that our readers are appriſed of this peculiarity 
of ſea-ſalt, that it diſſolves nearly in equal quantities in 
hot or in cold water. But althongh water of the tem- 
perature 65 will not diſſolve more than 320 or 325 
6unces of the pureſt and dryeſt ſea-ſalt, it will take up 
above 20 ounces more by boiling on it. When thus 
ſaturated to the utmoſt, and allowed to cool, it does 
not quit any of it till it is far cooled, viz. near to 60. 
It then depoſits this redundant ſalt, and holds the reſt 
till it is juſt going to freeze, when it lets it go in the 
inſtant of freezing. If evaporated in the ſlate in which 
it continues to hold the ſalt, it will yield above 400 
ounces per cubic foot of brine, in good cryſtals, but ra- 
ther overcharged with water. And ſince in this ſtate 
the cubic fe5t of brine weighs about 1220 ounces, it 
ſollows, that 820 ounces of water will, by boiling, diſ- 
ſolve 400 of cryſtallized ſalt. TILT 
The table ſhows how much any brine muſt be boiled 
down in order to grain. Having obſerved its ſpecific gra- 
vity, find in the table the quantity of falt correſponding. 
Call this x. Then, ſince a boiling hot graining or ſatu- 
rated ſolution contains 340 ounces in the cubic foot of 


OTE This is the bulk 
40 


3 
to which every cubic foot (valued at 1coo) muſt be 
boiled down. Thus ſuppoſe the brine has the ſpecific 
gravity 1109. It holds 160 ounces per foot, and we 


muſt boil it down to 1.222% 160 


*. 


brine, ſay 340: lo000 = x: 


349 


muſt boil off _ of every cubic foot or gallon. 
OO 


Theſe remarks are of importance in the manufaQure 
of common falt ; they enable us to appreciate the va- 
Ine of ſalt ſprings, and to know how far it may be pru- 
dent to engage in the manufacture. For the doctrine 
of latent heat aſſures us, that in order to boil off a cer- 
tain quantity of water, a certain quantity of heat is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary. After the moſt judicious appli- 
cation of this heat, the conſumption of fuel may be too 
expenſive, 

The ſpecific gravity of ſea-water in theſe climates does 
not exceed 1,03, or the cubic foot weighs 1030 ounces, 
and it contains about 41 ounces of ſalt. The brine- 
pits in England are vaſtly richer ; but in many parts of 
the world brines are boiled for ſalt which do not con- 
tain above 10 or 20 ounces in the cubic ſoot. 

In buying ſalt by weight, it is of importance to 
know the degree of humidity. A. ſalt will appear 
pretty dry (it free from magneſia ſalts) though moiſt- 
ened with 1 per cent. of water; and it is found that 
incipient humidity expoſes it much to farther deliqueſ- 
cence. , A much ſmaller degree of humidity may be dif- 
covered by the ſpecific gravity of a brine made with a 
few ounces of the ſalt. And the inſpection of the table 
informs us that the brine ſhould be weak ; for the dif- 
ferences of ſpecific gravity go on diminiſhing m the 
ſtronger brines ; zoo ounces of dry ſalt diflolved in 
897 ounces of water ſhould give the ſpecific gravity 
1197. 
correſponding is only 290 but when mixed with 897 
ounces of water, the weight is 1197, although the 


or 471; that is, we 


— 


1 


weight ot the cubic foot is only 1190. There is there- 


Suppoſe it be but 1190, the quantity of ſalt 
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fore more than a cubic foot of the brine, and there is as 
much” ſalt as will make more than a cubic foot of the 


weight 1190. There is 290 X 1 or 2915 ounces, 


and there is $4 ounces of water attached to the ſalt. 

The variovs informations which we have pointed out 
as deducible from a knowledge of the ſpecific gravity of 
the brines of common ſalr, will ſerve to ſuggeſt ſeveral 
advantages of the knowledge of this circumſtance in 
other lixivia, We ſhall not therefore reſume them, but 
ſimply give another table or two of ſuch as are moſt in- 
tereſting. Of thoſe alkaline leys are the chief, being of 
extenſive uſe in bleaching, ſoap-making, glaſs-making, 
&c. 


We therefore made a very ſtrong ley of the pureſt 


vegetable alkali that is ever uſed in the manuſactories, 
not thinking it neceſſary, or even proper, to take it in 
its fate of utmoſt purity, as obtained from cubic nitre 
and the like. We took ſalt of tartar from the apothecary, 
perfectly dry, of which 3983 grains were diſſolved in 3540 
grains of diſtilled water ; and after agitation for ſeveral 
days, and then ſtanding to depoſit ſediment, the clear ley 
was decanted, It was again agitated ; becauſe, when of 
this ſtrength, it becomes, in a very ſhort time, rarer 
above and denſer at the bottom. A flaſk containing 
4200 grains of water held 6165 of this ley when of the 
temperature 55% Its ſpecific gravity was therefore 
1,4678, and the 6165 grains of ley contained 3264 
grains of ſalt, We examined its ſpecific gravity in difle- 
rent ſtates of dilution, till we came to a brine containinz 
51 grains of ſalt, and 4189 grains of water, and the con- 
tents of the flaſk weighed 4240 grains : its ſpecific 
gravity was therefore 1,0095. In this train of expe- 
riments the progreſſion was moſt regular and ſatisſac- 
tory ; ſo that when we conſtructed the curve of ſpecifie 
gravities geometrically, none of the points deviated from 
a moſt regular curve. It was conſiderably more incur- 
vated near its commencement than the curve for ſea-ſalt 
indicating a much greater condenſation in the diluted 
brines. We think that the following table, conſtructed 
in the ſame manner as that tor common ſalt, may be de- 
pended on as very exact. 


bes 16: Salt Weight Salt eb» on galt 
Cub. Foot oy Cub. Foot 2 5 Cub Foot | ont. 
OZ. N OZ. . on OZ. 
1000 2 
1016 | 20 
1031 | 40 
1045 60 
105880 
1071 | 100 
1084 | 120 
1098 | 140 
1112 | 160 
1125 | 180 
1138 | 20C 
I150 |220 
I162 | 240 
1174 | 260 
1187 | 280 
I20O | 300 
| 1212 | 320 


Specific 
Gravity. 
wm 


KR 
We ſee the ſame augmentation of the derifity of che 


\Gravity. ſalt in.the diluted brines here as in the caſe of common 


ſalr. Thus a brine, of which the cubic foot weighs 
1482 ounces, or which has the ſpecific gravity 1,452, 
contains 800 ounces of dry alkali add 682 of water. 
Therefore, if we ſuppoſe the denſity of the water un- 
changed, there remains the bulk of 318 ounces of _ 


to receive 840 ounces of ſalt : its denſity is therefore 2 


318 
= 2,512 nearly. But in the brine whoſe. weight per 
foot is only 1016 there are 20 ounces of ſalt, and there- 
fore 996 of water; and there is only four ounce-mea- 
ſares of water, that is, the bulk of four ounces of water, 
to receive 20 ounces of ſalt. Its ſpecific gravity there- 


fore is 22, = 5, almoſt twice as great as in the ſtrong 


brine. Accordingly Mr Achard is difpoſed to admit the 
abſorption (as it is careleſsly termed) in the caſe of ſal 
tart But it is a general (we think an univerſal) fact 
in the ſolution of ſalts. It muſt be carefully diſtin- 


guiſhed from the firſt comraction of bulk which ſalts 


undergo in palling from a ſolid to a fluid form. The 
contraction now under conſideration is analogous to the 
contraction of oil of vitriol when diluted with water 
ſor oil of vitriol muſt be conſidered as a very ſtrong 
brine which we cannot dephlegmate by diſtillation, and 
therefore cannot obtain the dry ſaline ingredient in a 
ſeparate form, ſo as to obſerve its ſolid denſity, and fay 
how much it contracts in firſt becoming fluid. The way 
of conceiving the firſt contraction in the act of ſolution 
as a lodging of the particles of the one ingredient on the 
interſtices of the other, © ou it ſe nichent, en augmentant 


te poids fans aſſeder le volume de la ſaumure,” as Eller and 
Lambert expreſs themlelves, is impoflible here, when. 
both are fluids. Indeed it is but a Qovenly way cf 


thinking in either caſe, and ſhould be avoided, becauſe 
inadvertent perſons are apt to uſe as a phyſical piincip:e 
what is merely a mode of ſpeech. 


We learn from the table, that a hydrometer with equi- 


diſtant diviſions on a cylindrical or priſmatical ſtem is 
il} more erroneous than in the brines of common ſale, 

We learn from the experiments of Kirwan, Lavoi- 
ſer, and others, that dry ſalt of tartar contains about 
3th of its weight of fixed air In many applications of 
this ſalt to the purpoſes of manufacture, this ingredient 
is of no uſe. Hh ſome it is hurtſul, and mult be abſtract- 
ed by lime. Soap-maker*s ley conſiſts of the pure alka- 
line ſalt diſſolved in water. It is therefore of tmpor- 
tance to aſcertain its quantity by means of the ſpecific 
gravity of the brine. For this purpoſe, we took a ley 
of fal tart, whoſe ſpecific gravity was 1, 204 17, con- 
taining 314 02. of mild alkali in a cubic foot of ley, and 
we rendered it nearly cauſtic by lime. The ſpecific gra- 
vity was then 1,189. This is a very unexpected re- 
ſalt. Nothing is employed with more ſucceſs than quick- 
lime for dephlegmating any watery fluid. We ſhould 
rather have expected an increaſe of ſpecific gravity by 
the abſtraction of ſome of the water of the menſtruum, 
and perhaps the water of the cryſtallization, and the 
aerial part of the ſalt. But we mult aſcribe this to 
the great denſity in which the fixed air exiſts in.the 
mild alkali. 

It is unneceſſary to give ſimilar tables ſor all the ſalts, 
unleſs we were writing a diſſertation on the theory of 


their ſolution. We ſhall only obſerve, that we examined 
with partleular attention. ſal ammoniac,, becauſe Mr 


Achard, who denies what is called the abſorption of 


ſalts, finds himſelf obliged to allow ſomething like it in Speciße 
this ſalt. It does not, however, differ from thoſe of Gravity. 


which we have given an account in detail in any other 
reſpect than this, that the changes of fluid denſity are 
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much leſs than in others (inſtead of being ter, as 
Achard's experiments ſeem to indicate) in all brines of 
moderate ſtrength. But in the very weak brines there is 
indeed a remarkable difference ; and if we have not 
committed an error in our examination, the addition of 
one part of ſal ammoniac to 64 of water occupies leſs 
room than the water alone. We think that we have met 
with this as an accidental remark by ſome author, whoſe 
work we do not recollect. But we do not chooſe to 
reſt ſo much on our form of the experiment in ſuch weak 
brines. The following mixtures will abundantly ſerve ſor 
conſtructing the table of its ſtrengtk: Sal ammoniac 
= 960 grains was diſſolved in 3506 grains of water, 
making a brine of 4466 grains. A phial which held 
1 mow water held 1698 of this brine. It contained 
1 * : | 
— or 365 grains of ſalt. The ſpecific gra- 


vity was 1505 = 1,061, and the cubic foot weighed 


1061 ounces. It alſo contained 22 X38, or 228 


ounces of ſalt. By repeated abſtraction of brine, and 
replacing with water, we had the following ſeries : 
| : Oz. Salt 

Scriev. | Prine. Sp. Cr. in 
Cub. F. 

Weight of brine, , 1698 1,061 228 

After taking out 4, 2d, 1676 1,048 I71 

After taking out 3, 34, 1653 1,033 114 

Aſter taking out 3, 4h, 1630 1,019 57 

After taking out 4, 516, 1616 1,010 284 

4 Gth, 1610 1,0063 144 
. ; 3, 7th, 1605 1,0038 77 

This ſeries is extremely regular, and the progreſs ot 
denſity may be confidently deduced from it. 

From the whole of this diſquiſition on the relation be- 
tween the ſpecific gravities of brines and the quantities of 
ſalt contained, we ſee in general that it may be gueſſed at, 
with a uſeful degree of preciſion, from the denſity or ſpe- 
cific gravity of ſaturated ſolutions. We therefore con- 
clude with a liſt of the ſpecific gravities of ſeveral ſatu- 
rated ſolutions, made with great care by the biſhop of 
Landaff,—The temperature was 42% The firſt nume- 
rical column is the denſity of ſaturated brine, and the 
next is the denſity of a brine conſiſtipg of r2 parts (by 
weight) of water and one of ſalt. Poon this may be 
inferred the quantity in the faturated ſolution, and 
from this again may be inferred the quantity corte - 
ſponding to inferior denſities. 


Borax, 1,010 

Cor. Sublim.. 1,037 

Alum, 1,033 

Glaub. Salt, 1,054 1,029 
Common Salt, 1198 1,059 
Sal cath, amar. 1,232 1,0.9 
8 ammon. 1,072 1,026, 
Vol. alk. mite, 1,087 

Nitre, 1,095 1,050 
Rochelle ſalt, . 

Blue vitriol, — 1,150 1,052 
Green vitriol, 1,157 1,043 
White vitriol, +» 1,386 - 1,045 


Peail aſh, 2 1,534 SPEC: 
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SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine conſiſting 
of two leaſes ſet in filver, born, &c. to aſſiſt the de- 


 Fpedre. fects of the organ of fight. Old people, and others 
bo have flat eyes, uſe convex ſpectacles, which cauſe 


Phil. 


Tranſ. 


1786 


the rays of light converge ſo as to meet upon the retina: 
whereas myopes, or ſhort ſighted people, uſe concave 
lenſes for ſpectacles, which cauſes the rays to diverge, 


.and prevent their meeting ere they reach the retina, 


See Or rics, n“ 93. | 

Ocuuarx SPECTRA, images preſented to the eye 
aſter removing them from a bright object, or cloſin 
them. When any one has long and attentively look 


at a bright object, as at the ſetting ſun, on cloſing his 


eyes, or removing them, an image, which reſembles in 
form the object he was attending to, continues ſome 
time to be vilible. This appearance in the eye we ſhall 


call the ocular ſpectrum of that object. 


Theſe ocular ſpectra are of four kinds: 1ſt, Such as 


are owing to a leſs ſenſibility of a defined part of the 


retina or ſpectra from the defect of ſenſibility. 2d, Such 
as are owing to a greater ſenſibility of a defined part of 
the retina, or ſpectra from exceſs of ſenſibility. 3d, Such 
as reſemble their object in its colour as well as form; 
which may be termed direct ocular ſpectra. 4th, Such 
as are of a colour contrary to that ot their object, which 
may be termed reverſe ocular ſpectra. 

SPECTRE, an apparition, ſomething made preter- 
naturally viſible to human ſight, whether the gholts of 
dead men or beings ſuperior to man. — 

A belief that ſupernatural beings ſometimes make 
themſelves viſible, and that the dead ſometimes revilit 
the living, has prevailed among moit nations, eſpeci- 
ally in the rudeit ſtages of ſociety. It was common 
among the Jews, among the Greeks, and amony the 
Romans, as we find from the Scriptures, and from the 
poems of Homer and Virgil. Celeſtial appearances 
were indeed fo often exhibited to the Jews, that the 
origin of their belief is not difficult to be explained. 
The Divine Being manifeſted himſelf to each of the Pa- 
triarchs by ſome ſenſible ſign, generally by a flame of 
fire, as he did to Moſes. Under this ſemblance alſo did 
he appear to tt e Iiraclites during their abode in the de- 
ſert, and after they obtained a ſettlement in the land of 
Canaan. Nor did they believe that heavenly beings alone 
afſumed a ſenſible appearance: They believed that de- 
ceaſed men alſo ſometimes reviſited this world. When 


Saul went to conſult the witch at Endor, he aſked her 


to bring up the perſon whom he ſhould name unto her; 
à proof that he conſidered his demand as eaſy to be per- 
formed, and therefore that he probably acted under the 
influence of popular opinion. The fame opinions had 
been generally entertained at a much earlier period; for 
necromancy and witchcraſt, the arts by which the dead 
were ſuppoſed to be raiſed, had been prohibited while 
the Iſraelites were in the wilderneſs, and yet untainted 
with the vices of the Canaanites. They mutt therefore 
have derived them from Egypt, the cradle of ſuperiti- 
tion, as well as of the arts and ſciences. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the apparition of 
ſpectres was generally believed. On innumerable occa- 
ſions the gods are ſaid to have diſcovered themſelves to 
the eyes of mortals, to have held conferences, and to 
have interpoſed their aid. The ghoſts of the dead, too, 
are ſaid to have appeared. When Eneas, amidſt the 
diſtraction and confuſion of bis mind in flying from the 


661 


deſtruction of Troy, had loſt his wife by the way, he Spodire. 
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returned in ſearch of her. Her ſhade appeared to him 
(for ſhe herſelf had been ſlain) with the ſame aſpect as 
before, but her figure was larger. She endeavoured to 
aſſuage the grief of her unhappy huſband, by aſcribing 
her death to the appointment of the gods, and by forc- 
telling the illuſtrious honours which yet awaited him, 
But when Zneas attempted to claſp her in his arms, the 
phantom immediately vaniſhed into air. From ulis (tory 
we may obſerve, that the ancients believed that the un- 
bræ or ſhades, retaiced nearly the ſame appearance aiter 
death as before; that they had ſo far the reſemblance o{ 
a body as to be vilible ; that they could think and ſpeak 
as formerly, but could not be touched. This deſcription 
applies equally well to thoſe ſhades which bad paſſed tle 
river Styx, and taken up their reſidence in the inſerual 
regions. Such were the ſhades of Dido, of Deiphobu:, 
and all thoſe which Aneas met with in his journey 
through the ſubterraueous world. 

It appears from the writings of modern travellers who 
have viſited rude and ſavage natious, that the bel'ef of 
ſpe&ces is no leſs common among them. Mr Bruce- 
tells us, that the prieſt of the Nile affirmed, that he had 
more than once ſeen the ſpirit of the river in the form 
of an old man with a white beard. Among the Maho- 
metans the doctrine of ſpectres ſeems to be reduced to 
a regular ſyſtem, by the accounts which they give of 
genit. Whoever has read the Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments malt have farniſhed his memory with a thou - 
fand inſtances of this kind. Their opinions concerning 
genii ſeem to be a corrupted mixture of the doctrines of 
the Jews and ancient Perſians. In Chriſtian countries, 
too, notwithſtanding the additional light which their re- 
ligion has ſpread, and the great improvement in the 
ſciences to which it has been ſubſervient, the belief cf 
gholts and apparitions is very general, eſpecially among 
the lower ranks. They believe that evil ſpirits ſome- 
times make their appearance in order to terrify wicked 
men, eſpecially thoſe who have committed murder, — 
They ſuppoſe that the ſpirits of dead men aſſume a 
corporeal appearance, hover about church yards and 
the houſes of the deceaſed, or haunt the places where 
murders have been committed. (See Garosr.) In ſome 
places it is believed that beings have been ſeen bearing a 
perfe& reſemblance to men alive. In the Highlands cf 
Scotland, what is called the ſecond fight is ill believed 
by many (ſee Sscoxn Sight) ; viz. that future events 
are foret Id by certain individuals by means of ſpectral 
repreſentation. 

So general has the belief of ſpectres been, that this 
circumſtance alone may be thought by ſome ſufficient to 
prove that it muſt have its foundation in human nature, 
or muſt reſt upon rational evidence. When any doc- 
trine has been univerſally received by all nations, by ge- 
nerations living ſeveral thouſand years from one an- 
other, and by people in all the different ſtages of ſocie- 
ty, there is certainly the ſtrongeſt preſumption to con- 
clude that ſuch a doctrine has its foundations in reaſon 
and in truth. In this way we argue in favour of the 
exiſtence of a God, concerning moral diſtinction, and 
the doctrine of a future ſtate : and certainly ſo far we 
argue well, But if the ſame argument be applied to 
idolatry, to ſacrifices, or to apparitions, we ſhall find 
that it is applied improperly. Idolatry was very general 
among ancient natiogs ;, ſo was the offering of an, 
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the argument, that all ancient nations were polytkeilts 
and idolaters, and preſented oblations to their imaginary 
deities, all that could be concluded from this conceſſion 
is, that they fell into theſe miſtakes from their igno- 
rance and from the rude ſtate of ſociety, from which their 
imperfed knowledge of theology and moral philoſophy 
was never able to reſcue them. Theſe erroneous notions 
fled before the brightneſs of the Chriſtian ſyſtem ; while 
the doctrines of the exiſtence of God, of moral diſtinc- 
tion, and of a future ſtate, have been more thoroughly 
confirmed and aſcertained. The ſame thing may be faid 
of che belief of ſpectres. However generally it has been 
adopted in the firſt ſtages of ſociety, or by civilized na- 
tions who had made but little progreſs in the ſtudy of 
divine things, it has been rejected, we may ſay invari- 
ably, wherever theology and philoſophy have gone 
hand in band. | 

As all popular and long eſtabliſhed opinions are ob- 
je&s of curioſity and reſearch for the philoſopher, we 
think the belief of ſpectres worthy of ſome attention 
even in this light. It will therefore, we hope, give 
ſome ſatisfaction to the philoſophical reader to fee a 
thort account of the ſources or principles from which this 
belief is derived. But as the belief of ſpectres is con- 
nected with other opinions which appear to us highly 
injurious to religion; opinions which have been ſupport- 
ed by many learned men, and which are {till believed by 
ſome men of literary education—it will alſo be proper, 
in the firſt place, to conſider the evidence on which this 
belief reſts, in which we muſt conſider both their proba - 
bility and credibility. 

In the preſent inveſtigation we mean to ſet aſide al- 
together the celeſtial appearances recorded in Scripture, 
as being founded on unqueſtionable evidence, and per- 


fectly agreeable to thoſe rules by which the Deity acts 


in the uſual courſe of his Providence. The Iſraelites, 
during the exiſtence of their ſtate, were immediately 
under the authority of God, not only as the moral go- 
vernor of the world, but as the king of Iſrael. In the 
infancy of the world, while men were rude and anen- 
lightened, aud entirely under the influence of idolatry, 
many revelations were neceſſary to preſerve in their 
minds pure ideas of the nature of God, and of the wor- 
ſhip due to Him. They were neceſlary alſo to pave the 
way for that illuſtrious diſpenſation which the Lord Je- 
ſus came from Heaven to diffuſe over the world. Every 
celeſtial appearance recorded in Scripture was exhibited 
for ſime wile aud important purpoſe, which muſt be ap- 
parent to every perſon who conſiders theſe appearances 


with attention. But when the Scriptures were written 


and publiſhed, and the Chriſtian religion fully eſtabliſh- 
ed, revelation ceaſed, and miracles and heavenly meſ- 
ſages were no longer requiſite. What credit then ought 
we to give to thoſe marvellous ſtories related in ancient 
authors concerning prodigies in the heavens, and the 
apparition of angels both good and bad ? 

Ic is not pretended that any of thoſe prodigies and 
appearances were exhibited for purpoſes equally great 
and important with thoſe which are deſcribed in Scrip- 
ture: And can we ſuppoſe that the all-wiſe Governor of 
the World would permit his angels to render themſelves 
viſible to the eye of man for nopurpoſe at all, or for apur- 
pale which might have been equally well accompliſhed 


4 
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Speare. ſo was polytheiſm : but they were by no means uni- 
ww———— yerſal. Should we allow, tor the ſake of ſhortening 
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without their interpoſition? Would this be conſiſtent Spedre. 
with perſe& wiſdom, or would it be conſiſtent even wit 


the excellence and ſuperiority of underſtanding which we 
are taught to aſcribe to theſe elevated beings ? The 
whole will of God is revealed to us in the Scriptures ; 
what further uſe for the viſible interpoſition of angels? 
It may be objected, Are they not all miniſtering ſpirits 
ſent ſorth to miniſter for them who ſhall be beirs of 


ſalvationf? We anſwer, That angels may animate and $ Heb. i. 
ſupport good men by an inviſible interpoſition. But 14 


the Apoſtle is not ſpeaking of celeſtial ſpirits, The 
word ey yioc ſignifies © a meſſenger ;”” and in Scripture 
often refers to men. In the paſſage which we are now 
reviewing it certainly is applied with much more pro- 
priety to men than to angels: for the Apoſtle is ſtating 
a compariſon between the Prophets, by whom God, at 
ſundry times and in divers manners, ſpake in time paſt 
to the fathers, and the Son, by whom he hath ſpoken 
in theſe laſt days, 

And if God has given no commiſſion to his angels to 
deliver to men ſince the publication of the Chriſtian 
religion, is there any probability that he would give any 
commiſſion. or any licence to evil ſpirits? It will be 
ſaid, that this doctrine is clearly taught in the New Teſ- 
tament, in theſe words, The devil goeth about as a 
roaring lion ſeeking whom he may devour.” We will 
not avail ourſelves of the interpretation of ſome, who 
ſay that the word devil, which in the Greek language 
fignifies an adverſary, Or flanderer, refers here to ſome 
human being, who was a violent enemy of the Chriſtians, 
All that can be deduced from theſe words, upon the 
ſuppoſition that they refer to a malignant ſpirit, is mere- 
ly that he goeth about ſeducing men to vice. But it 
is not by aſſuming a hideous form, and preſenting him- 
ſelf to the midnight traveller, that ſuch a purpole is to 
be accompliſhed. A ſpirit may probably have dire& ac- 
ceſs to our minds without the intervention of any thing 
cor poreal z and by exciting our paſſions may plunge us 
into vice, which is the 8 object ſuch a being is ſup- 
poſed to have in view. None of the marvellous ſtories 
which we have heard concerning the apparition of evil 
ſpirits lead us to conclude that they appear to entice 
men to commit crimes. We never heard of any evil 
ſpirits that required men to ſteal, to perpetrate robbery 
or murder. They only appeared to terrify ſome crazy. 
timorous individuals, who have whims and fancies enow . 
of their own to agitate their minds, though no pre- 
ternatural viſion thould ever appear to them. It is 
not conſiſtent, therefore, with the character of God, 
and what he has revealed to us of his will, to believe 
that he would commiſſion good angels, or permit evil 
angels, to appear to men ſince the propagation of the 
Goſpel, or indeed at any former period of the world, 
unleſs ſome great and mighty purpoſe was to be fulfilled. 
It is not conſiſtent with what we know of the nature of 
good or bad angels to ſuppoſe, that though permiſſion 
were granted them occaſionally to ſhow themſelves to 
men, that they would appear in that way which ſtory- 
tellers deſcribe. 

It is equally improbable that the ſpirits of the dead 
who have removed from this world ſhould again be per- 
mitted to viſit it. At death men undergo as great, 
perhaps a greater change, than when they came firlt in- 
to the light of the ſun. Is it not therefore as impro- 


| bable that a man ſhould return in a viſible corporeal 


form 


Luke xvi. 
* 


ſuppo 


the leaſe. 


| houſe of the Biſhop of Down and Conners. 
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form after death, as that, after having arrived at man- 
hcod, he ſhould return to the ſtate in which he was be- 
fore his birth? Such changes as theſe are evidently 
made permanent by the invariable laws of nature. But 

Tit were poſſible, for what purpoſe ſhould they 
return? To deſcribe to us what is paſſing in the other 


world, to animate ns to virtue, by informing us of the 


rewards which there await the good ; or to alarm us, 
by deſcribing the puniſhment of the wicked. Theſe 
ſeem important reaſons. But Divine Providence has 
wiſely thrown a veil over futurity, We know every 


thing of the other world from the Scripture which it is 
proper for us at preſent to know. 


And as to incen- 
tives to virtue, we are already bleſſed with a num- 


der ſufficiently great and powerful for moral beings, 


who are to act from rational motives, and not from com- 
pulfion. He that will not hear Moſes and the pro- 


phets, will not be perſuaded though one roſe from the 


dead.” 

There is one ſtrong objeQion againſt the probability 
of ſpectres, which is ſufficient to prove that they are 
not intelligent creatures; or at leaſt that they poſſeſs 
ſo ſmall a degree of intelligence, that they are unquali- 
fied to act with prudence, to propoſe any end to them- 
ſelves, or uſe the proper means to accompliſh that end. 
Ghoſts often appear in order to diſcover ſome crime 
that has been committed : but they never appear to a 
magiſtrate, or perſon in authority, but to ſome illiterate 
clown, who happens to live near the place where the 


crime was perpetrated ; to ſome perſon who has no 


connection with the affair at all, and who in general 
is the moſt improper in the world for making the 
diſcovery. For inſtance, in Glanville's Saduciſmus tri- 
umphatus (a book written in the laſt century by a chap- 
lain of Charles II. in ſupport of the common opinions 
reſpecting witchcraft and apparitions), we have the fol- 
lowing ſtory : James Haddock, a farmer, was married 
to Elenor Welſh, by whom he had a fon. After 
the death of Haddock, his wife married one Davis and 
both agreed to defraud the ſon by the former marriage 
of a leaſe bequeathed to him by his father. Upon this 
the gholt of Haddock appeared to one Francis Ta- 
verner the ſervant of lord Chicheiter, and deſired him 


to go to Elenor Welſh, and to inform her that it was 


the will of her former huſband that their ſon thould enjoy 
Taverner did not at firſt execute this com- 
miſſion ; but he was continually haunted by the appari- 
tion in the moſt hideous ſhapes, which even threatened 


to tear him in pieces, till at laſt he delivered the mel- 


ſage. Now, had this ſpectre had the leaſt common 
ſenſe, it would have appeared firſt to Elenor Welth and 
her huſband Davis, and frightened them into compli. 
ance at once, and not have kept poor Taverner in ſuch 
conſtant diſquietude, who had no concern in the matter. 

Another very odd circumſtance ref! pecing apparitions 


in general muſt not be omitted, which is, that they have 


no power to ſpeak till they are addreſſed. In the 27th. 
of Glanville's Relations we read of an old womaa that 
appeared often to David Hunter, a neat-herd, — the 

1en- 


ever the appeared, he found himſelf obliged to follow 


her; and fer three quarters af a year poor David ſpent 
the whole of almoſt every night in ſcampering up and 


down through the woods after this old woman. How 
long this extraordinary employment might have conti- 
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nued, it is impoſſible to gueſs, had not David's violent spe dre. 

fatigue made him one my! exclaim, Lord bleſs me ! 
| 


would I were dead !—fha 
muſery !” 


I never be delivered from this 
On which the phantom replied, «+ Lord 


- bleſs me too! It was happy you ſpoke firſt, for till then 


I had no power to ſpeak though I have followed you 
ſo long.” Then ſhe gave him a meſſage to her two 
ſons, though David told her he remembered nothing 
about her. David, it ſeems, neglected to deliver the 
meſſage; at which the old beldam was ſo much provoked, 
that he returned and hit bim a hearty blow on the 
ſhoulder, which made him cry out, and then ſpeak 
to her. Now if the could not ſpeak till David ad- 


dreſſed her, why og ſhe not have applied this orato- 


rial medicine the firſt time ſhe appeared to him? It 
would have ſaved both herſelf and him many a weary 
journey ; and certainly David would much rather have 
had even half a dozen of blows frem her choppy fiſts 
than have wanted ſo many nights ſleep. To complete 
the tory, we muſt add, that when David's wife found 
it impoſſible to keep him from following the troubleſome 
viſitor, the trudged after him, but never was gratified 
with a fight of the enchantreſs. David's little dog too 
was a dutiſul attendant on his maſter during his pilgri- 
mage. 

It is remarked by Glanville, that ghoſts are generally 
very eager to be gone. Indeed they are often ſo much 
fo, that they do not ſtay to tell their errand. One 
would be induced from this, as well as the circumſtan- 
ces already mentioned, to think that they are the ſtupid- 
eſt and dulleſt of the dead that aſſume the appearance 
of ghoſts; unleſs we adopt the ingenious ſolution of 
Glanville, © That it is a very hard and painful thing for 
them to force their thin and tenuious bodies into a viſi- 
ble conſiſtence; that their bodies muſt needs be exceed- 
ingly compreſſed ; and that theretore they muſt be in 
haſte to be delivered from the unnatural preſſure.” 

With reſpe& to the evidence in favour of ſpectres, 
if examined ever ſo ſlightly, it will be found very de- 
fective. They only appear to one perſon at a time; 
they are ſcen only in the night; they are viſible only 
to ignorant, illiterate, and credulous perſons, and never 
preſent themſelves before men of education and learn» 
ing. 

"That ſpeAres only appear to ore perſon at a time, 
even though there are more in company, is an objection 
againſt the credibility of their appearance quite inſur- 
mountable. How is it poſſible that two men of eye- 
fight equally good, directing their eyes to the ſame 
ſpot, ſhould not ſee ſo large an object as that of a man 
or woman at a ſmall diſtance equally well ? Some wi!t 
tell us that a milt is caſt over the eyes of the one, while 
the view of the other is free from obſtruction. But 
how is this to be proved? and beſides what purpoſe 
would it ſerve? Ghoſts have ſeldom any ſecrets to diſ. 
cloſe ; they might be proclaimed to a multitude with as. 
much propriety as confined to one perſon. Shall we 
be told, that the ſpectre has the power of becoming vi- 
ſible to ſome, and of remaining inviſible to others? 
This cannot be allowed without adopting opinions de- 
ſtructive to revealed religion; for it would be a miracle: 
and we cannot be perſuaded, without evidence, that God 
would empower any inferior be ng to control at plea- 
ſure the wiſe laws which he has ordained for governing 
the world, To him who is. of a different opinion, 5 

| would 
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they ſhun the light of the ſun 
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epcare, would recommend Farmer on Miracles; a book in which 
Ly this queſtion is ſully examined. 


Spectres appear only in the night. But why ſhould 
Thoſe miſchievous 
ghoſts that Glanville mentions might mylted have ſome 
reaſon to chooſe midnight for the execution of their 
pranks, as they would be more eaſily detected in open 
day. Suach was the roguiſh. drummer that haunted 
Mr Mompeſſon's houſe, who. beat his drum all night, 
threw the old gentlewoman's clothes about the room, 
hid her Bible in the -aſhes, plucked the clothes off the 
bed, and amuſed himſelf with toſſing about Mr Mom- 
peſſon's ſhoes, But why ſhould a grave ſerious ghoſt 
appear at midnight ? Might it not deliver its mellage 
with as much eaſe and more ſucceſs in the day-time ? 
In the day-time it would not excite much fear ; it would 
he liſtened to therefore with more attention; and did it 
chooſe to exhibit itfelf before a number of witneſſes, its 
grievances would be more ſpeedily redreſſed, becauſe 


more perſons would intereſt themſelves in ſeeing juſtice: 


done to the injured gholt, 

SpeQres not only chouſe the moſt improper time, 
but the moſt improper perſons. To render the teſti- 
mony ef any perſon credible, he muſt not only be a man 
of veracity, but he muſt have ſufficient ability to judge 
of the ſubject to which he is to bear witneſs. It is 
not on the evidence of an ignorant illiterate perſon, who 
has more fancy and fear than judgment, that we are to 
reſt our belief of what is ſupernatural. It is alſo wor. 
thy of remark, that we have never heard of a ghoſt ap- 


pearing to any perſon who did not previouſly believe 


their exiſtence. A man muſt be prejudiced in favour of 
this opinion, or he will never ſee a ghoſt. Bur ſenſible 
men know, that he who has been accuſtomed to hear 
frightſul tories of ghoſts and apparitions gliding thro? 
2 church-yard, or haunting ſome particular place, can 


ſcarcely paſs through a church- yard or haunted ſpot 
without conjuring up in his imagination the hideous 


phantoms which he has been accuſtomed to aſſociate 
with ſuch places. Is it ſtrange, then, that an ignorant 
man, with a mind uncultivated and uninformed, with all 
the prejudices of the nurſery about him, ſhould ima- 
gine he ſees ghoſts in thoſe places where he believes 
they hover, eſpecially in the dead hour of midnight, 
hen, with the ſligheſt aid of che imagination, a cow 
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be converted into a ghoſt with a winding-ſheet? But 
why ſhould apparitions ſhun men of underſtanding and 
learning ? Why ſhould learning be formidable to them 
(a)? It was not ſo with the celeſtial meſſengers men- 
tioned in the Scriptures: they appeared to the patri- 
archs and prophets; and the miracles there recorded 
were performed in the moſt public places, before the 
eyes of Rabbins, of Scribes, and Phariſces. Indeed 
this circumſtance is ſafficient to deſtroy the evidence of 
ſpectres. They have never been ſeen by any but men 
of weak or diſtempered minds, or by men who have pre- 
viouſly believed in them. | 

Having now conſidered the evidence on which the 
belief of ſpectres reſts, we will endeavour to give ſome 
account of the foundation of it. To trace an opinion 
that bas prevailed ſo generally in the world to its 
ſource, is a labour not unworthy of the philoſopher, 
even tho? the opinion be falſe. It is always gratifying 
to detect the cauſes of error: it is no leſs uſeſul ; for in 
order to refute error, it is often ſufficient to point out 
the ſources from which it has ſprung. To reach the 
origin of the belief of ſpectres is not more difficult than 
to account for idolatry or polytheiſm. In the infant 
ſtate of the intellectual powers every thing is conſider- 
ed as poſſeſſing life and intelligence. The child beats 
the ſtool over which he has fallen with the fame paſſion 
that he would treat his companion: The young girl 
talks to her doll as if it underſtood her: The ſavages 
aſcribe every change which they obſerve on the face of 
nature to the action of ſome animated being. As 
knowledge advances, they ſingle out thoſe beings which 
ſeem to produce the moſt ſtriking effects, arrange them 
into ſome kind of order, and divide the government of 
the world among them. Unable, at the ſame time, to 
conceive any notion of a'pure ſpirit, they imagine thoſe 
divinities are corporeal beings. This is the foundation 
of idolatry. The belief of ſpectres is but another ſtep. 
That theſe animated corporeal beings, to whom they 
addreſs their prayers, and who preſide over the world, 
ſhonld on particular occaſions diſplay themſelves to the 
human eye, is what they muſt be previouſly diſpoſed to 
expect. Hence the numberleſs appearances of the hea- 
then gods, of the Perſian and Mahometan genii. i 2 
2 belie 
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(a) The celebrated hiſtorian De Thou had a very ſingular adventure at Saumur, in che year 1598. One 


night, having retired to reſt very much fatigued, while he was enjoying a ſound ſleep, he felt a very extraordi- 
nary weight upon his feet, which, having made him turn ſuddenly, fell down and awakened him. At firſt he 
imagined that it had been only a dream, but hearing ſoon after ſome noiſe in his chamber, he drew aſide the cur- 
tains, and ſaw, by help of the moon, which at that time ſhone very bright, a large white figure walking up and 
down, and at the ſame time obſerved upon a chair ſome rags, which he thought belonged to thieves who had 
come to rub him. The figure then approaching his bed, he had the courage to aſk it what it was. I am 
(ſaid it) the Queen of Heaven.” Had ſuch a figure appeared to any credulous 88 man in the dead of 
night and made ſuch a ſpeech, would he not have trembled with fear, and have frightened the whole neighbour- 
Hood with a marvellous deſcription of it? But De Thou had too muck underſtanding to be ſo impoſed upon. 
Upon hearing the words which dropped from the figure, he immediately concluded bat it was ſome mad wo- 
man, got up, called his ſervants, and ordered them to turn her out of doors; after which he returned to bed and 
{ell aſleep. Next morning he found that he had not been deceived in his conjecture, and that having forgot to 
ſhut his door, this female * Fra had eſcaped from her keepers, and entered his apartment, The brave Schom- 
berg, to whom De Thou related his adventure ſome days after, confeſſed that in ſuch a caſe he would not have 
ſhown ſo much courage. The king alſo, who was informed of it by Schomberg, made the ſame acknowledge- 
ment. ; | | 
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Theſe opi- 
nions are founded on that eſſential doctrine of natural 
religion, that there is another world in which men ſhall 
exit when death has removed them hence. This doc- 
trine has'been univerſally received both by ſavage and 
civilized nations; but, as might be expected, men have 
formed very different ſentiments yur yan the nature 
of a future ſtate, of the ſituation and employments of 
departed ſpirits, according to che degree of knowledge 
which they poſſeſſed. But the general opinion in an- 
cient and rude nations was, that departed ſpirits retain- 
ed the ſame external appearance, the ſame paſſions and 
principles as before. Nothing therefore was more na- 
tural than the opinion, that they might occaſionally re- 
viſit this world, from an anxious deſire to alleviate 
the ſufferings of thoſe beloved friends and relations 
whom they had left behind them, or to communicate 
from the unſeen world what might be important to 
their welfare. Upon ſach an errand did Creũſa appear 
to Aneas. The apparition of the ghoſts of murder- 
ers is eaſily explained upon the ſame general principles. 
The remorſe and horror of mind which the murderer 
feels are ſuppoſed to haunt him in the other world, and 
to render his ſituation there intolerable (eſpecially if the 
murder was never detected and puniſhed), till he re- 
turn and give information againſt himſelf, In this way, 
then, we think it highly probable the belief of ſpectres 
has originated. But many other cauſes concur to con- 
firm and propagate this belief. Theſe are, imperfect 
viſion united with fear, dreams, opium, diſeaſes, drunk- 
enneſs, and artifice. | 

1. Indiftin& viſion is one ſource of apparitions, eſpe- 
cially when the mind is under the influence of fear. It 
is well known, that the ſenſe of ſeeing conveys no idea 
of diſtance till improved by experience and obſerva- 
tion; and how we come at length to diſtinguiſh objects 
at a diſtance from thoſe that are near, has been explain- 
ed in another place (ſee MeTarnvys1cs, no 50). 

In the day-time we ſeldom commit miſtakes, becauſe 
we know the object at which we look; but at night, 
when we ſee objects obſcurely, and know not what they 
are, we have no diſtinct idea either of their diſtances or 
of their magnitude. We may miſtake a buſh that is 
near us for a tree at a diſtance; or if the imagination be 
under the influence of fear, it will eaſily convert it into 
a gigantic figure. It is generally aſſerted (ſays Buffon) 
that theſe figures exiſt only in the imagination ; yet 
they may have a real exiſtence in the eye ; for whenever 
we have no other mode of judging of an unknown ob- 
ject but by the angle it forms in the eye, its magnitude 
will uniformly increaſe in proportion to its propinquity, 
If it appears, when at the diſtance of 20 or 30 paces, 
to be 8 a few feet high, its height, when within two 


or three feet of the eye, will be many fathoms. An ob- 


je& of this kind mult naturally excite terror and aſto- 

niſhment in the ſpectator, till he approches and recog- 

niſes it by actual feeling; for the moment a man knows 
Vor. XVII. 5 
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an object, the gigantic appearance it aſſumed in the eye 
inſtantly diminiſhes, and its apparent magnitude is re- 
daced to its real dimenſions. But if, inſtead of aps 
proaching ſuch an object, the ſpectator flies from it, he 
can. have no other idea of it but from the image which 
it formed in his eye; and, in this caſe, he may affirm 


with truth that he faw an object terrible in its aſpect, 


and enormous in its ſize. Thus the notions concerning 
ſpectres is founded in nature, and depend not, as ſome 
philoſophers affirm, upon the imagination alone.” 

In addition to theſe obſervations of Buffon, we may 
take notice, that objects are always ma 
ſo that when a fog happens in the night-time, objects 
may be magnified to an enormous ſize. But, at any 
rate, whether there be fog in the night or not, there is 
ſuch a great analogy between darkneſs and a fog, that 
if the latter deceive us with reſpect to the ſize of ob- 
jects, the former will alſo deceive us. The writer of 
this article was paſling the Frith of Forth at Queensfer- 
ry, near Edinburgh, one morning which was extremely 
foggy. Though the water be only two miles broad, the 
boat did not get within fight of the ſouthern ſhore till 
it approached very near it. He then ſaw to his great 
ſurpriſe a large perpendicular rock, where he knew the 
ſhore was low and almoſt flat, As the boat advanced 
a little nearer, the rock ſeemed to ſplit perpendicularly 
into portions, which ſeparated at a little diſtance from 
one another. He next faw theſe perpendicular divi- 
ſions move; and upon approaching a little nearer, found 
it was a number of people ſtanding on the beach, wait- 
ing the arrival of the ferry-boat. 

2. Dreams are another fertile ſource of apparitions. 
It is well known to every perſon, that while the mind 
is under the influence of a dream it conſiders it as 
much a reality as it does any particular action while 
awake. Now if a perſon of a weak ſuperſtitious mind 
ſhould have a very lively dream, which intereſts his paſ- 
ſions, particularly the paſſion of fear, it may make ſo deep 
an impreſſion, that he may be firmly convinced that he 
has actually ſeen with his eyes what has only paſſed be- 
fore his imagination (See Arraatriox) (B). We 
ſhall here tell a Rory, by way of illuſtration, which we 
have received on unqueſtionable authority. An Eaſt 
Indian captain had an honeſt faithful ſervant named 
Jobn, for whom he had a great regard. John died, if 
we recolle& right, on a voyage 7 wh England to the 
Eaſt Indies during a French war. As the ſhip ap- 
proached the place of its deſtination the captain had a 
dream, in which John appeared to him, and earneſtly 


; dene p66 him not to ſail to the port for which he was 


bound, as it was in the hands of the French. The cap» 
tain, though not addicted to ſuperſtition, thought it 
prudent to follow this admonition ; and after landing at 
a different port, he was informed that the place ts 
which he had intended to ſteer was, according to the 
information of the dream, captured by the French. On 
the voyage home, the captain had a ſecond dream, in 
which John again appeared to him, and gave him no- 
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) When the thoughts are much troubled, and when a perſon ſleeps without the circumſtances of going to 
bed, or putting off his clothes, as when he nods in his chair, it is very difficult, as Hobbes remarks, to diſtin- 
guith a dream from a reality. On the contrary, he that compoſes bimſelf to ſleep, in cafe of any uncouth or 


abſurd fancy, caſily ſuſpeQs it to have been a dream. Leviathan, par. i. o 1 


ified in a fog; 


Spectre. 
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taken in the mouth of the Channel by the French. 
Next morning the-captain called his firſt mate, told him 
bis dream, which he believed was prophetic, and deli- 
vered his papers, that he might take proper care of 
them aſter his deceaſe+ Every thing happened exactly 
as the dream had foretold ; the captain died, and-the 
veſſel was taken by a French man of war in the mouth 
of the Channel. 'This dream, wonderful as it appears, 
is eaſily explained, In the v out to India, no- 
thing was more natural than that the captain ſhould 
ſometimes be thinking, that amidit the various chances. 
of war, the port to which he was bound might be ta- 
ken; perhaps it was a place of conſequence, which the 
French might be eager to poſſeſs. The captain being. 
accuſtomed to revolve theſe thoughts in the day-time,. 
they would naturally return at night; the regret which 
he felt for the loſs of a faithful ſervant. might mingle 
with his apprehen6ons, and thus produce the dream. 
Perhaps the advice was ſuch as John would have given. 
had he been alive. It is equally eaſy to explain the 
cauſe of the dream in the paſſage home. The captain, 
we are told, was very ill, and thought himſelf dying, 
at the very time he had the ſecond dream, and there- 
fore did not expect to reach England. This part of 
the dream, then, was only his own thoughts, delivered 
by his ſervant. As to the other part, that his ſhip 
ſhould be taken in the mouth of the Channel, it 
may be thought unaccountable how the very place 
ſhould be foreſeen. But we muſt recollect, that che 
month of the Channel, being over againſt the coaſt of 
France, was by far the molt dangerous place in the 
whole paſſage; and that, therefore, the captain had- 
more reaſon to be afraid of lofi 
in any other place. The uſe which, we mean to make 
of this ſtory is this : Had: the captain been a man of a 
weak mind, he would certainly have conſidered the 


dream as a reality, and believed, that inſtead of having 


dreamed of the things on. which his imagination had 


dwelled, he had actually ſeen his ſervagt return from the 


dead, and heard him deliver the meſſage. But, on the 
other hand; the captain, though he believed the dream 


was prophetic, mentioned. it without any ſigns of fear ;. 


and no man of courage and reflection ever ſees an appa- 
rition, This: fight is reſerved for the weak, the ti- 
mid, and ſuperſtitious. Of this many inſtances-might 
be mentioned. | 

3. Speares are ſometimes alſo occaſioned by opium. 
Gaſſendi the. philoſopher found a number of people 
going to put a min to death for having intercourſe 


with the devil; a crime which the poor wretch readily, 
was found: The writer of this article, who was then 


acknowledged. Gaſſendi begged of the people that 
they would permit him firſt to examine the wizard be- 
fore putting him to death. They did ſo; and Gaſſendi, 
upon examination, found that the man firmly believed 
himſelf guiity of this impoſſible crime. He even offered 


to Gaſſendi to introduce him to the devil. The philoſo- 


pher agreed ; and when midnight came,.the man gave. 


him a pill, which he ſaid it was neceffary to ſwallow be- 


fore ſetting off. Gafſendi took the pill, but gave it to his 


found ſleep ; during which he ſeemed much agitated 
by dreams. The dog was affected in a ſimilar man- 


ner. When the man. awoke, he congratulated Gaſ- 
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. ſoon die, and that the ſhip ſhould be 


his Thip there than 


| his information. 
dog. The man having ſwallowed his, fell into a pro- 


+ SPE 
ſendi on the favourable reception he had met with from 


his ſable highneſs, It was with difficulty Gafſendj ow 


convinced him that the whole was a dream, the effect 
of ſopcrific medicines, and that he had never ſtirred 
from one ſpot during the whole night. Abs e 

4. That diſeaſes, eſpecially _ the night-mare, the hy: 
pochondria, hyſteric paſſion, and madneſs, are another 
ſource of ſpectres, we have the ſtrongeſt reaſonto affirm. 
Perſons ſubje& to the night. mare often imagine that 
they ſee ſpectres. This is ſtill more the caſe with hy- 
pochondriac and. hyſteric perſons, and thoſe, who. are in 
any degree deranged in their intellects. A fact which fell 
within the obſervation of the writer of this article will 
both prove and illuſtrate this aſſertion, _ In a village in 
one of the midland counties of Scotland, lived a widow 
diſtinguiſhed among her neighbours for decency of man- 
. and reſpect for religion, She affirmed, 
that for ſeveral nights together ſhe had heard a ſuper- 
natural voice exclaiming aloud, Murder ! murder! This 
was immediately reported through the neighbourhood ;. 
all were alarmed, and looked around them with ſolici- 
tude for the detection of the murder which they ſup- 
poſed to have been eommitted ; and it was not long 
till a diſcovery. ſeemed actually to be made. It was 
reported, that a gentleman, who had relations at no great 
diſtance, and had been reſiding in the Weſt Indies, had 
lately arrived with a conſiderable fortune; that he had 
lodged in an inn about three miles off; and that he had 
aitcrwards been feen entering a houſe in the village 
where the widow lived, from which he had never re- 
turned. It was next affirmed, that a tradeſman paſſing 
the church-yard about twelve at midnight had ſeen four 
men carry a dead corpſe into that cemetery.. Theſe 


three facts being joined together ſeemed perfectly to 


agree and to confirm one another, and all believed ſome 
horrible murder had been committed, The relations 
of the gentleman thought they were called upon to 
make inquiry- into the truth of theſe allegations : they 
accordingly came firſt to the church-yard, where, in 
company with the ſexton,. they examined all the 
graves. with great care, in order to diſcover whether 
any of them had been lately dug, or had the ap- 
peirance of containing more than one coffin, But 
this ſearch. was to no. purpoſe, for no alteration 
had been made upon the graves, It was next re- 
ported that the murdered man had been buried in a 
plantation about a mile diſtant from the village. As 
the alarm was now. very. general, a number of the inha- 
bitants propoſed of. their own accord to explore it. 
They e ſpread themſelves over the wood, and 
ſearched it with care, but no grave nor new dug earth 


a boy at ſchoob, was along with them. The matter 
did not reſt here: The perſon who was ſaid to have 
ſeen four men carry a dead corpſe into the church- yard 
at midnight was ſummoned to appear before a meeting 
of the juſtices of the peace. Upon examination he de- 
nied any knowledge of the affair, but referred the 
court to another perſon. from whom he had received 
This perſon was examined, and tbe 
reſult was the ſame as the former. In ſhort, one per- 


ſon had heard it from another, who had received it from 
a third, who had heard it from-a fourth ; but it had. 
received a little embelliſhment from every perſon who 

repeated: 
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repeated it. It turned out to be the ſame with Smol- 


w——o jct's ory of the three black crows, which ſome body 


was ſaid to have vomited. ? 

Upon inquiry at the inn where the Weſt Indian gen- 
tleman had 247 . no ſuch gentleman had been ſeen 
there. It was found afterwards he had never left the 
Weſt Indies, Still, however, the veracity of the wi- 
dow was not diſputed ; and ſome dark and ſecret tranſ- 
action was ſuſpeted. But the whole affair was at 
length explained by diſcovering that ſhe was ſomewhat 
deranged by melancholy. nd the cries which the 
had at firſt imagined ſhe had heard were afterwards 
imitated by ſome roguiſh perſon, who was highly amuſed 
with ſpreading terror among the credulons. 

5. Drunkenneſs alſo has the power of eee ſpectres. 
Its natural effect in moſt caſes is to derange the under- 
ſtanding, to throw it off its guard, and to give full ſcope 
to that paſſion which has a natural diſpoſition to gain 
an aſcendancy ; and ſometimes it excites paſſions which 
ſcarcely ſeem to exiſt at any other time, It makes 
ſome men licentious, ſome furious, ſome all benevolence 
and kindneſs, ſ me from being cowards it renders un- 
daunted heroes. It ſeldom, if ever, excites fear; and 
therefore it may be thought ſtrange that men ſhould 
imagine they ſee ghoſts when intoxicated, But it muſt 
be remarked, that the ghoſt which the drunkard ſees, 
he ſees not with the ſame alarm and terror as men who 
are ſober. He is not afraid of them. He has the cou- 
Tage to converſe with them, and even -to fight with 
them, if they give him provocation. A man returning 
home intoxicated, affirmed that he had met with the devil; 
and that after a ſevere encounter he had vanquiſhed him 
and brought him to the ground, to which he had nailed 
him faſt by driving his Raff through his body. Next 
morning the ſtaff was found ſtuck with great violence 
into a beap of turfs! | | : 

6. Many apparitions 'of ſpeQres have no other 99 
than the artifices of the waggiſh or ſelf-intereſted. Dr 
Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, relates a 
marvellous ſtory, which will illuſtrate this aſſertion. 
Soon after the murder of King Charles I. a eommiſſion 
was appointed to ſurvey the king's houſe at Wood- 
ſtock, with the manor, park, woods, and other de- 
meſnes to that manor belonging ; and one Collins, under 
a ſeigned name, hired himſelf as ſecretary to the com- 
miſſioners, who, upon the 13th of October 1649, met, 

and took up their reſidence in the king's own rooms, 
His majeſty's bed-chamber they made their kitchen, the 
council hall their pantry, and the preſence chamber was 
the place where they ſat for the diſpatch of buſineſs, 
His majeſty's dining-room they made their wood-yard, 
and ſtored it with the wood. of the famous royal-oak 
from the High Park, which, that nothing might be 
leſt with the name of king about it, they had dug up 
by the roots, and ſplit and bundled up into faggots for 
their firing. Things being thus prepared, they fat on 
the 16th of the fame month for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; 
and in the midſt of their firſt debate there entered a 
large black dog (as they thought), which made a dread- 
ful howling, overturned two or three of their chairs, 
and then crept under a bed and vaniſhed. This gave 
them the greater ſurpriſe, as the doors were kept con- 
ſtantly locked, fo that no real dog could get in or out. 
The next day their ſurpriſe was increaſed, when ſittin 
at dinner in a lower room, they heard plainly the noile 


of perſons walking over their heads, though they well Spe&re. | 


knew the doors were all locked, and there could be no 
body there. Preſently after they heard alſo all the wood 
of the king's oak brought by parcels from the dining- 
room, and thrown with great violence into the preſence 
chamber; as alſo all the chairs, ſtools, tables, and other 
furniture, forcibly hurled about the room ; their papers, 
containing the minutes of their tranſactions, were 
torn, and the ink-glaſs broken. When all this noiſe 
had ceaſed, Giles Sharp, their ſecretary, propoſed to 
enter firſt into theſe rooms ; and in preſence of the com- 
miſſioners, from whom he received the key, he opened 
the doors, and found the wood ſpread about the room, 
the chairs toſſed abont and broken, the papers torn, the 
ink-glaſs broken (as has been ſaid), but not the leaſt 
track of any human creature, nor the leaſt reaſon to 
fuſpe& one, as the doors were all faſt, and the keys in 
the cuſtody of the commiſſioners, It was therefore una- 
nimouſly agreed, that the power who did this miſckief 
muſt bave entered the room at the key-hole. The 
night following, Sharp the ſecretary, with two of the 
commiſſioners ſervants, as they were in bed in the ſame 
room, which room was contiguous to that where the 
commiſſioners lay, had their bed's feet lifted up ſo much 
higher than their heads, that they expected to have 
their necks broken, and then they were let fall at once 
with ſo much violence as ſhook the whole houſe, and 
more than ever terrified the commiſſioners. On the 
night of the 19thz as all were in bed in the ſame room 
for greater ſafety, and lights burning by them, the can- 
dles in an inſtant went ont with a ſulphureous ſmell, 
and that moment many trenchers of wood were hurled 
about the room, which next morning were found to be the 
ſame their honours had eaten on the day before, which 
were all removed from the pantry, though not a lock 
was found opened in the whole houſe, The next night 


they (till fared worſe ; the candles went out as before, 


the curtains of their honours? beds were rattled to and 
fro with great violence; their honours received many 
cruel blows and bruiſes, by eight great pewter-dithes 
and a number of wooden trenchers being thrown on 
their beds, which being heaved off, were heard rolling 
about the room, though in the morning none of theſe 
were to be feen. This night likewiſe they were alarm- 
ed with the tumbling down of oaken billets about theic 
beds, and other frightful noiſes ; but all was clear in the 
morning, as if no ſuch thing happened. The next 
night the keeper of the king's houſe and his dog lay in 
the commiſſioners room, and then they had no diſtur- 
bance. But on the night of the 22d, though the dog 
lay in the room as before, yet the candles went out, 4 
number of brick-bats fell from the chimney into the 
room, the dog howled piteouſly, their bed clothes were 


all ſtripped off, and their terror increaſed. On the 


24th they thought all the wood of the king's oak was 
violently thrown down by their bed- ſides; they counted 
64 billets that fell, and ſorne hit and ſhook the beds in 
which they lay ; bat in the morning none were found 
there, nor had the door been opened where the biller 
wood was kept. The next night the candles were put 
out, the curtains, rattled, and a dreadful crack like hun- 
der was heard ; and one of the ſervants running in haſte, 
thinking his maſter was killed, found three dozen of 
trenchers laid ſmoothly nnder the quilt by him. But all 
this was nothing to what ſucceeded afterwards ; The 
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ſhut the windows ; great ſtones were thrown violently 
into the room, ſome of which fell on the beds, others 
on the floor; and at about a quarter after one a noiſe 
was heard as of forty cannon diſcharged. together, 
and again repeated at about eight minutes diſtance. 
This alarmed and raiſed all the e 15 ee who 
coming into their honours? room, gathered up the great 
tones, fourſcore in number, and laid them by in the 
corner of a field, here, in Dr Plot's time, who reports 
this ſtory, they were to be ſeen. This noiſe, like the 
diſcharge of cannon, was heard through all the country 
for 16 miles round. During theſe noiſes, which were 
heard in both rooms together, the commiſſioners and 
their ſervants gave one another over for loſt, and cried 
out for help ; and Giles Sharp, ſnatching up a ſword, 
had well nigh killed one of their honours, miſtaking 


bim for the ſpirit, as he came in his ſhirt from his own 


rcom to theirs. While they were together, the noiſe 
was continued, and part of the tiling of the houſe was 
ſtript off, and all the windows of an upper room were 
taken away with it. On the zoth at midnight ſome- 
thing walked into the chamber treading like a bear ; it 
walked many times about, then threw the warming-pan 
violently on the floor; at the ſame time a large quantity 
of broken glaſs, accompanied with great ſtones and 
horſes? bones, came pouring into the room with uncom- 
mon force. Theſe were all found in the morning to the 
aſtoniſhment and terror of the commiſſioners, who were 
yet determined to go on with their buſineſs. But on 
the firſt of November the moſt dreadful ſcene of all en- 
lued ; Candles in every part of the room were lighted 
up, and a great fire made; at midnight, the candles 
all yet burning, a noiſe like the burſting of a cannon 
was heard in the room, and the burning billets were 
toſſed about by it even into. their honours? beds; who 
called Giles and his companions to their relief, other- 
wiſe the houſe had been burnt to the gound; about 
an bour after the candles went out as ulual, the crack 
as if many cannon was heard, and many pailtuls of 
green ſtinking water were thrown upon their honours? 
beds ; great ſtones were alſo thrown in as before, the 
bed curtains and bediteads torn and broken, the win- 
cows ſhattered, and the whole neighbourhood alarmed 
with the moſt dreadful noiſes ; nay, the very rabbit- 
ſlealers that were abroad that night in the warren were 


{o terrified, that they fled for fear and left their ferrets. 


behind them. One of their honours this night ſpoke, 
and, in the name of God, eſked what it was, and why it 
diſturbed them { No anlwer was given to this; but 
the noiſe ceaſed for a while, when the ſpirit came again; 
and, as they all agreed, brought with it ſeven devils worſe 
than itſelf. One of the ſervants now lighted a large 
candle, and ſet it in the door-way between the two 
chambers, to ſee what paſſed; and as he watched it, 
he plainly ſaw a hoof ſtriking the eandle and candle- 
Rick into the middle of the room, and afterwards ma- 
king three ſcrapes over the ſnuff, ſcraped it out, Up- 
on this the ſame perſon was ſo bold as to draw a ſword; 
but he had ſcarce got it out when he felt another in- 
viſible hand holding it too, and pulling it from him; 
and at length prevailing, ſtruck him ſo violently on 
the head with 18 pure that he fell down for dead with 


the blow. Atithis inſtant was heard another burſt like 
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w—>——— walked majeſtically through the room, and opened and 
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the diſcharge of the broadſide of a ſbip of war, and at Spe@re 


about a minute or two's diſtance each no leſs than 19 


more ſuch: theſe ſhook the houſe ſo violently, that they. Specul 


expected every moment it would fall upon their heads. 
The neighbours, on this, as has been ſaid; being all 
alarmed » Locked to the houſe in great numbers, and all 
joined in prayer and pſalm · ſinging; during which the 
noiſe ſlill continued in the other rooms, and the diſ- 
charge of cannons was beard as from without, though 
no viſible agent was ſeen, to diſcharge them. But 
what was the moſt alarming of all, and put an end to 
their proceedings effectually, happened the next day as 
they were all at dinner, when a paper, in which they 
had ſigned a mutual agreement to reſerve a part of the 
premiſes out of the general ſurvey, aud afterwards toſhare 
it equally amongſt themſelves, (which paper they had hid 
for the preſent under the earth in a pot in one corner 
of the room, and in which an orange. tree grew), was 
conſumed in a wonderful manner, by the earth's taking 
fire with which the pot was filled, and burning violent- 
ly with a blue fume, and an intolerable ſtench ; ſo that 
they were all. driven out of the houſe, to which they 
could never be again prevailed upon to return, 
This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of 
the memorable Joſeph Collins of Oxford, otherwiſe 
called Funny Foe, who having hired bimſelf as ſecreta- 
Ty, under the name of Giles Sharp, by knowing the pri- 
vate traps belonging to the houſe, and the help of 
pulvis fulminant and other chemical preparations, and 
letting his fellow-ſervants into the ſcheme, carried on the 
deceit without diſcovery to the very laſt ; infomuch that 
the late Dr Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory, relates the 
whole for fact, and concludes in this grave manner, 
That though tricks have been often played in affairs of 
this kind, many of the things above related are not re- 
concileable with juggling; ſuch as the loud noiſes, be- 
yond the power of man to make without ſuch inſtru- 


ments as were not there; the tearing and breaking the 


beds; the throwing about the fire; the hoof treading 
out the candle ; and the ſtriving for the ſword, and the 
blow the man received from the pummel of it.” 
SPECULARIS tarts, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of tales, compoſed of large plates viſibly ſeparate, 
and of extreme thinneſs ; and each fiflile again ſepa- 
rated into a number of plates ſtill finer. - (See Tarc.) 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies: 1, The white 
ſhining ſpecularis, with large and broad leaves, com- 
monly called i/inglaſs and Muſcovy plaſs ; its lamellz, 
or leaves, are extremely thin, elaſtic, and tranſparent ; 
it makes not the leaſt efferveſcence with aquafortis, 
and is not eaſily calcined in the fire. It is imported 
in great quantities ; the miniature-painters cover their 
pictures with it; the lantern- makers ſometimes uſe it 
inſtead of horn; and minute objects are uſually pre- 
ſerved between two plates of it, for examination by 
the microſcope. 2. The bright brown ſpecularis, with 
broad leaves; a very valuable ſpecies, though inferior 
to the former. 3. The purple bright ſpecularis, with 
broad leaves, which is the moſt elegant of all the talcs, 
and not leſs beautifully tranſparent than the firſt kind. 
SPECULATIVE, ſomething relating to the the- 
eB ſome art or ſcience, in contradiſtinction to prac- 
tical, 9 8. 
SPECULUM for reflecting teleſcopes, is made 
of a kind of white copper conſiſting of 32 parts mw 


* 


_ ved copper, 1 of braſs, 15 of grain-tin, and 3 of liſhed his Theatre of Great Britain, whi 1 
1 white toute. The neocela given by the late J. Ed- wards reprinted in folio, Mw abs title 7 the 7 oy ” 
Speed: wards, who was rewarded by the Board of Longitude of the Empire of Great Britaine. His Genealogies of SE. 
for ng it to the public, was publiſhed in the Seripture were firſt bound up with the Bible in 161 1, when 
Nautical Almanack for 1787, and is as follows: Melt the firſt edition of the preſent tranſlation was printed. 
the copper in a large crucible, employing ſome black In 1614 appeared his Hifory of Great Britains, which 
. flux, compoſed of two parts of tartar and one of nitrez has been tranſlated into Latin; and in 1616 be publiſh- 
— when melted, add to it the braſs and the ſilver. Let ed his Claud of Mitmeſes, in cctavo. He lived in marri- 
gy, vol. i. the pure tin be melted in another crucible, alſo with age 57 years with his wiſe, by whom he had twelve ſons 
ſome black flax. Take them both from the fire, and and fix daughters; and died in 1629. He was interred 


713. 
1 bs the melced/ tin into the Fuſed maſs in the large 
crucible. Stir the whole well with a dry ſpatula of 
birch, and pour off the fuſed metal immediately in- 
to a large quantity of cold water. The ſudden chill of 
the water will cauſe che fluid metal ta divide into an in- 
fie number of ſmall particles, which will cool in- 
ſtantly. | 

2. If the copper be completely ſaturated, the frac- 
tus of one piece of this mixed metal will appear bright, 
and of a gloſſy look, reſembling the tace of pure quick- 
ſilver. But if it is of a brown reddiſh colour, it wants 
a little more tin. To aſcertain the required proportion, 
melt a ſmall quantity, known by weight, of the mixed 
metal, with a known very ſmall part of tin; and, if 
neceſſary, repeat the trial with different doſes, till the 
fracture of the new mixture looks as already deſcribed. 
Having now aſcertained the neceſſary addition of tin 
that is required, proceed to the laſt melting of the 
whole metal, together with the additional proportional 
F doſe of tin; fuſe the. whole, obſerving the ſame cau- 
tions as before; and you will find that the mixture will 
melt with a much leſs heat than that for the firſt fuſion. 
Have ready as many ounces of white, azſenic in coarſe 
powder as there are pounds in the weight of the metal ; 
wrap up the arſenic in a ſmall paper, and put it, 
with a pair of tongs, into the crucible ; ſtir it well 
with the ſpatula, retaining the breath to avoid the ar- 
ſenical fumes or vapœurs (which however are not found 
to be hurtſul to the lungs) till they diſappear; take the 
crucible off the fire, clear away the droſs from the top 
of the metal, pour in about one ounce of powdered ro- 
fin, with as much nitre, in order to give the metal a 
clean ſurface, and pour out the metal into the moulded 
flaſks. ; 

3. The ſpeculum ſhould be moulded with the concave 
ſurface downwards, and many ſmall holes ſhould be 
made through the ſand apwards, to diſcharge the air. 
The moulding ſand from Highgate near London, uſed 
by the founders, is as good as any for calting theſe 
metallic mirrors. The caſt metal ſhould be taken out 
from the ſand of the flaſks whilſt it is hot, or elſe it may 
happen to crack if left to cool within. See TELEScorE. 

SyECULUM, a looking glaſs or mirror, capable of re- 
flecting the rays of the tun. 

Srecurun, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for dilating a 
wound, or the like, in order to examine it attentively. 
See SURGERY. 8 

SPEECH, in general, the art or act of expreſſing 
a perſon's thoughts by means of articulate ſounds, 
which we call words. See LANGUAGE, Grammar, 
Reavine, and OrarTory, part iv, ; 

SPEED (John), an eminent Englifh hiſtorian, was 
born at Faringtop, in Cheſhire, in 1542. He was by 
profeſſion a taylor, and freeman of the company of mer. 


chant · taylors in the city of London. In 1606, he pub» 


— * 


in the church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, London, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 

SPEED WELL, in botany. Sce VIaONIcA. 

SPELL, a charm conſiſting of ſome words of oc- 
cult power, generally attended with ſome ceremony.— 
In order to explain it, we will produce a few examples. 
On St Agnes's night, 21ſt of January, take a row of 
pins, and pull out every one, one after another, ſaying 
a Pater-noſter on ſticking a pin in your fleeve, ard you 
will dream of him or her you ſhall marry. 


Another method to ſce a future ſpouſe in a dream. Groic'; 
The party inquiring mult & in a different county from Provincizk 
that in which he commonly reſides, and on going to ©. 


bed mult knit the left garter, about the right-legged 
Rocking, letting the other garter and ſtocking alone; 
and as he rehearſes the following verſes, at every com- 
ma knit a knot : 


This knot I knit, 

To know the thing I know not yet; 

That I may ſee 

The man (woman) that ſhall my huſband (wife) be; 
How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does all days and years. 


Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear with the in- 
ſignia of his trade or profeſſion. 7 

Another, performed by charming the moon, thus : 
At the firſt appearance of the new moon, immediately 
after the new year's day, (though fome ſay any other 
new moon is as good), go out in the evening, and ſtand 
over the ſpars of a gate or ſtile, and, looking on the 
moon, repeat the following lines: 


All hail to the moon! all hail to thee! 
I prithee, good moon, reveal to me : 
This night who my huſband (wife) mult be. - 


Immediately after you muſt go to bed, when you wilt 
ow of the perſon deſtined for your future huſband or 
or wife, | 

SPELLING, in grammar, that part of orthogra- 
phy which teaches the true manner of reſolving words 
into their ſyllables, 

All words are either {imple or compound, as »/c, 
«fuſe done, undone ; and the rules for dividing each 
mult be ſuch as are derived from the analogy of lan- 
guage in general, or from the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. of. 
ſpeaking; which, for the Englith language, are re- 
duced to the following rules: 1. A conſonant between 
two yowels muſt be joined with the latter ia ſpelling, 
as nature, we-ri-ly, ge-ne-rous ; except, however, the 
letter x, which is joined to the firſt, as in fax-en, ox- 
en, &c. and compound words, as in up on, un-uſed, &c. 
2. A double conſonant muſt be divided, as in let-ter,, 
man-ner, &c. 3. Thoſe conſonants which can begin 
a word mult not be parted in ſpelling, as in de-frauds, 

| r 


* 


* 


N 
0 
ö 


l 


* 
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re. prove, di-ſlind ; however, this rule is found ſome- 
times to fail; for though g begins a word, as-gnaw, 


Spence. g nat, &c. yet it mult be divided in ſpelling, as in cog- 


ni-zance, ma- lig ni ty, &c. 4. Thoſe conſonants which 
cannot begin a word mult be divided, as Id in ſeldom, li 
in mul-ti-tude, mp in tem. per, rd in ar-dent ; but in final 
ſyllables there are exceptions, as #/ in tile, dl in han- 
dle, &c. $5. When two vowels come together, and are 
both of them diſtinaly ſounded, they muſt be ſeparated 
in ſpelling, as in co-e-val, mu-tu-al, &c, 6. The gram- 
matical terminations or endings muſt be ſeparated 
in ſpelling, as ed in winged, edft in de. li ver-edſt, in 
in Hear. ing, ance in de li-ver-ance, &c. 7. Compoun 
words mult be reſolved into their imple or component 
words, as upon, in-to, ne-ver-the-leſs, not ewithfland-ing, 
& 


C. 

SPELMAN (Sir Henry), an eminent Engliſh an- 
tiquarian, was deſcended from an ancient family, and 
born at Cengham, near Lynn in Norfolk, about the 
you 1561, He was knighted by king James I. who 
Had a particular eſteem for him on account of his known 
capacity for buſineſs ;-and he employed him ſeveral 
times in Ireland on public affairs. When he was 
about 50 years of age, he went to reſide in London 
where falling into a ſtudy to which his own genius had 
always inclined him, he collected all ſuch books and 
MSS. as concerned the ſubje& of antiquities, either fo- 
Teign or domeſtic. In 1626, he publiſhed the firſt part 
of his well-known Glotlary, which he never carried be- 
yond the letter L; becaule, as ſonic have ſuggeſted, he 
bad ſaid things under“ Magna charta,” and Maxi- 
mum confilium,” that could not then have appeared 
without giving offence. Upon his death all his papers 
came into the hands of his ſon Sir John Spelman, a gen- 
tlemm who had abilities to have completed his father's 
deſign, if death had not prevented him. The ſecond 
part was afterwards publiſhed by Sir William Dugdale; 
but with all the marks of a ſcanty unfiniſhed perform. 
ance. The next work he entered upon was an edition 
of the Engliſh-Councils, of which he publiſhed the firſt 
volume about two years before his death, leaving the 
ſecond volume, as well of this as of his Gloſſary, to be 
publiſhed by Sir William Dugdale. Sir Henry wrote 
ſeveral other things, all relating to ancient laws and 
cuſtoms, and died in 1641, His Poſthumous Works 

were publithed in folio, 1698, under the inſpection of 
Mr. Gibſon, afterwards bithop of London. 

SPELTER, in metallurgy, the ſame with Zixc. 

SPENCE (Joſepb), was fellow of New College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of A. M. in 1 727. 
About that time he became firſt known as an author, 
by an Eſay en Pope's Odyſſey, in which ſome particular 
Beauties and blemiſhes of that <vork are tonjidered ; a work 
ot great merit, and which for ſound criticiſm and can- 

did diſquiſition is almoſt without a parallel. He was 
elected profeſſor of poetry by the univerſity in 1728, 
and held that office ten years, which is as long as the 
ſtatutes will allow. His Hutory of Stephen Duck was 


rſt publiſhed in 17313 but it was afterwards much al- 
tered, and prefixed to an edition of Duck's poems. 
About this time he travelled into Italy as tutor to 
the earl of Lincoln, afterwards duke of Newcaltle.— 
In 1736 he republiſhed Gorboduc, at Mr. Pope's de- 
dire, with a preface giving an account of the author, the 


earl of Dorſet. He quitted his fellowſhip ia 1742, up- 
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on being preſented by the Society of New College to 
the rectory of Great Harwood in Buckinghamikire.— 
He never reſided in his living; but paid it an annual vi- 
fit, diſtributing large ſums of money among the poor, 
and providing for many of their children. The ſame 
year he was made profeſſor of modern hiſtory at Oxford. 
In 1747 he publiſhed Polymetis; or an inquiry concernin 
the agreement between the works of the Roman poetsan 
the remains of ancient artiſls; being an attempt to illuſ- 
trate them mutually from each other. This work was 
treated by Gray with a contempt which it did not de- 
ſerve. He raiſes objections becauſe the author did not 
illuſtrate his ſubject from Greek writers; that is, becauſe 
he failed to execute what he never undertook. He was 
inſtalled prebendary of the ſeventh ſtall at Durham the 
24th May 1954. He publiſhed the ſame year, An 
Account of the Life, Character, and Poems, of Mr 
Blacklock, ſtudent of philoſophy at Edinburgh ;* 
which was aſterwards prefixed to his Poems, The proſe 
pieces which he printed in the Muſeum he collected and 
publiſhed, together with ſome others, in a pamphlet call- 
ed Moralities, by Sir Harry Beaumont. Under the ſame 
name he publiſhed . Crito, or a dialogue on beauty, 
and A particular Account of the Emperor of China's 
Gardens near Pekin, in a letter from F. Attiret,a French 
miſſionary now employed by that Emperor to paint the 
apartments in thoſe gardens, to his friend at Paris.” Both 
theſe treatiſes are printed in Dodſley's fugitive pieces, as 
is alſo ! A Letter from a Swiſs Officer to his friend at 
Rome; which Mr Spence firſt publiſhed in the Mu- 
feum. In 1758 he publiſhed “ A Parallel, in the Man- 
ner of Plutarch, between a moſt celebrated man of Flo- 
rence and one ſcarce ever heard of in England.” This 
was alſo inſerted in the fugitive. pieces. The ſame 
year he made a journey into Scotland, which he de. 
ſcribed in an affectionate letter to Mr Shenſtone, pub- 
liſhed in Hall's Collection of Letters, 1778. In 1764 
he was very well deſcribed by Mr James Ridley, in his 
admirable Tales of the Genii, under the name of Pheſo1 
Ecneps (his name read backwards), derviſe of the gn 
A leiter from Mr Spence to that ingenious moraliſt, un- 
der the ſame ſignature, is preſerved in the 3d volume of 
« Letters of Eminent Perſons.” In 1768 he publith- 
ed © Remarks and Diſſertations on Virgil, with ſome 
other claſſical obſervations, by the late Mr Holdſworth.” 


On the 20th of Auguſt the ſame year he was unfortu- 


nately drowned in a canal in his garden at Byfleet in 
Surrey. He was found flat upon his face at the edge 
of the canal, where the water was ſo ſhallow as not 


even to cover his head. The accident, it was ſuppoſed, - 


for he was quite alone, was owing to a fit, 

The duke of Newcaſtle poſſeſſes ſome manuſcript vo- 
lames of anecdotes colle&ed by Mr Spence, from which 
Dr Johnſon was permitted to inſert many extracts in his 
Lives of the Poets. 

SPENCER (Dr John), an eminent divine, was born 
in Kent in 1630, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
choſen feilow of his college, and took a doctor's degree in 
1663. In 1667 he was choſen malter of Corpus Chriſti 
College, and preferred to the deanery of Ely in 1677. He 
died on the 2cth of May 1695. His works are, 1. The 
Righteous Ruler; a ſermon on Proverbs xxix. 2. preach- 
ed June 28. 1660. 2. A Diſcourſe concerning Prodi- 
gies, wherein the vanicy of preſages by them is repre» 
hended, and their true and proper ends aſſerted and 

vindicated. 


pence, 


_ 
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Spenſer , vindicated. To this excellent work was afterwards add. 


ed, A Diſcourſe concerning vulgar prophecies, wherein 
the vanity of receiving them as the certain indications 


of any future event is expoſed ; and ſome marks of 
diſtinction between true and pretended prophets are laid 


P 


down. 3. A Latin Diſſertation concerning Urim and 
Thummim. 4. His famous treatiſe De legibus Hebres- 
rum ritualibus et earum ratienibus. The intention of this 
book, as he informs us himſelf, was to vindicate the 
Deity from the imputation of aRing from arbitrary and 
fantaſtical motives. It bas been highly and juſtly eſ- 
teemed both for the elegance of alle and the uncom- 
mon erudition and ſound ſenſe which it diſplays. It 
bas, however, (that part of it particularly which endea- 
vours to deduce ſome of the Jewiſh ceremonies from the 
practices of their heathen neighbours), alarmed many 
perſons, as if ſuch a doctrine, if it could be proved, 
would derogate from the Divine wiſdom, and under- 
mine revelation. But this is fo far from being the caſe, 
that Dr Spencer's attempt, whether ſucceſsful or not, 
deſerves the gratitude of Chriſtians, becauſe it has a 
tendency to throw light on an important and difficult 
ſubject. 

- SPENSER (Edmund), the poet, was born in London 
in the year 1553, and deſcended from an ancient family 
of the Spenſers in Northamptonſhire. All we know 
concerning his education is, that he was admitted a 
ſizer of Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, and matriculated 
in 1569. At this time began his intimacy with Mr 
Gabriel Harvey, a man of genius and a poet. In 1576, 
having completed his degrees in arts, he left the univer- 
ſity, as it is conjectured, for want of ſubſiſtence, and 
retired to the north of England, Here he had the miſ- 
fortune to become enamoured- of his Roſalind, who, 
after flattering his paſſion for a time, at length prefer- 
red his happier rival. Spenſer continued in the country 
till the year 1578, when at the perſuaſion of his friend 
Mr Harvey he removed to London, where that gentle. 
man introduced him to Mr Sidney (afterwards Sir Philip. 
Sidney). Concerning his firſt introduction to Sir Phi- 
lip, there is indeed. a different ſtory, which was firſt 
told by the writer of his life, prefixed to his works in 
1679, and tranſcribed by Hughes, Cibber, and ſeveral. 
others; which, nevertheleſs, 1s certainly not true. The 
purport of it is, that Spenſer, being unknown to this. 
Mecænas of the age, went to Leicelter-houſe, and-ſent 
in the gth canto of the firſt book of the Fairy Queen; 
that, on reading part of it, Sir Philip ordered his ſtew- 
ard to give the bearer 501. ; on reading alittle farther 


50 l. more; then 2001. bidding him to make haſte and 


pay the money, leſt he ſhould give the poet his whole 
eſtate. The (tory tells prettily enough; but it is very 
certain, that the Fairy Queen was begun long after his 
acquaintance with Sir Philip, By this univerſal patron 
of A however, he was preſented to queen Eliza- 
be 

About this time he finiſhed his Shepherd's Calendar, 
which was firſt printed in 1579 ; and in the following 


year, being recommended. by his patron. to the earl of, 


Le ) 
Leiceſter, he went to Ireland as ſecretary to the lord Epenſcn, 
Grey of Wilton, then appointed lord-lientenant of STergula. 


„who honoured him with the place of poet-laureat-. 
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that kingdom, Lord Grey was recalled in 1582, and 
with him Spenſer returned to London, where he conti- 
nued till aſter the death of Sir Philip Sidney in 1586; 
a loſs which he bewailed to the end of his life. The 
fcHowing year, our poet, having obtained a royal grant 
of 3000 acres of forfeited lands in the county of Cork 
in Ireland, ſet out for that kingdom, took poſſeſſion of 
his eſtate, and fixed his reſidence in the cattle of Kil. 
colman, which had belonged to the earl of Deſmond. 
In this retirement he reſumed his great work of the- 
Fairy Queen; and continued in Ireland till, being vi- 
ſited by his old friend Sir Walter Raleigh in 1589, he 
came over with him to England, but returned to Ire- 
land the year following, where he fell in love with a 
country girl, and married her. Soon after his marri- 
age, he paid another viſit to his native country, where 
we alſo find him in 1596. In the following year he re- 
turned once more to Kilcolman ; but on the rebellion 


of Lord Tyrone, who ravaged the whole county of” 


Cork, he was obliged to fly for ſafety with his family 
to England, where, in the year 1599, he died in ex- 
treme poverty (4). He was buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, according to his requeſt, near Chaucer. A 
monument was erected to his memory by Ann counteſs 
of Dorſet. We know but little of his character as «a 
man ; asa poet, conſidering the age in which he lived, 
he deſerves our utmolt veneration. He wrote various 
pieces belides thoſe abovementioned. His whole works, 
with his life by Hughes,. were publiſhed in fix volumes 
I2mo, in 1715 and 1750. 

SPERGULA, SrusskEx, in botany: Agenusof plants. 
belonging to the claſs of decandria, and the order of gen- 
tagynia.; and in the natural.ſyſtem arranged under the 
22d order, caryofhyl/ec. The calyx is pentaphyllous ;. 
the petals five, and undivided; the capſule oval, unilocu- 
lar, and containing five valves. There are five ſpecies,. 
the arvenſis, nodoſa, pentandra, laricina, and {agino'des; 
all of which are Britiſh :. 1. The arvenſs, corn-ſpurrey, 
has linear furrowed leaves, from eight to twenty in a 
whirl, The flowers are ſmall, white, and terminal. It 
is frequent in corn- fields. In Holland it is cultivated 
as food for cattle, and has the advantage of growing on 
the very pooreſt ſoils; but does not afford a great deal 
of food; Poultry are fond of the ſeeds ; and the inha- 
bitants of Finland and Norway make bread of thera 
when their crops of corn tail. Horſes, ſheep, goats, and 
ſwine, eat it. Cows refuſe it. | 

2. The nodoſa, knotted ſpurrey. Several ſtalks. 
ariſe from one root, ſometimes reclining and ſometimes. 
erect, and from three to five inches high. The leaves. 
are ſmoth, of a fine green, narrow, pointed, and op- 
poſite. The flowers are white, terminal, with yellow 
antheræ. | 

3. Pentandra, ſmall ſpurrey. The leaves are very 
narrow, and grow in whirls at the joints. The ſeeds: 
are black with a white circle. It flowers in July. 

4. Laricina, larch-leaved ſpurrey. Several. 5888 

arne 
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(a) This is Camden's account, and it has been generally believed; but Mr. Malone, the laſt editor of 
Shakeſpeare's works, by examining the patent roll, 33 Eli, p. 3. has diſcovered, that in February 1790 1 
Spenſer obtained from Queen Elizabeth an annuity or penſion of L. 50 during his life ; a ſum equivalent ts» 


L. 200 at preſent. 
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one fide of the ſtalk, The petals are white and about 
the length of the calyx. Lightfoot found this ſpecies 


on a hill in the iſle of Bute, He is doubtful whether 


the ſegina procumbens, var. þ of Linnæus, be not the ſame 
plant with this. It flowers in July. 

5. Saginoides, pearlwort ſpurrey, has ſmooth, linear, 
oppoſite leaves: the pedundcles are ſolitary and very long. 
Aiton ſays it is a native of England, and flowers from 
June to Auguſl. | | 

SPERM, the ſeed whereof an animal is formed. See 
Pay$10LOGY. 

SPERMACETI, a whitiſh, unctuous, flaky ſubſtance, 
prepared from oil, but chiefly from the brains of a ſpe- 
cies of whale called phy/ ter macrocephalus, 

The method of preparing ſpermaceti is kept a ſecret ; 
but the proceſs is ſaid to be this: The brains being 
taken out of the animal, are then, as ſome ſay, melted 
over a gentle fire, poured into moulds, and when cold 
melted again; and this proceſs is continued till they are 
purified. Others ſay, that after being preſſed and drain- 
ed they are more thoroughly purified by ſteeping them 
in a ley of alkaline ſalt and quicklime. The brains are 
then waſhed, and cut into thin flakes or flices with 
wooden knives. One filh is ſaid to afford ſome tons of 
brains. Good fpermaceti is gloſſy and ſemitranſparent, 
in fine white flakes ; ſoft and unctuous to the touch, yet 
dry and friable ; in taſte, ſomewhat like butter, and of 


4 faint ſmell like that of tallow. Some adulterate it 


with wax ; but the deceit is diſcovered, either by the 
{ſmell of the wax or by the dulneſs of the colour. Some 
alſo ſell a preparation of oil taken from the tail of the 
whale inſtead of that from the brain; but this kind 
turns yellow as ſoon as expoſed to the air. Indeed it is 
apt in general to grow yellowiſh, and to contract a ran- 
cid fiſhy ſmell if not carefully ſecured from the air. 
The more perfectly it has been purified at firſt, the 
1:6 ſuſceptible it is of theſe alterations ; and after it 
has been changed, it may be rendered white and ſweet 
again by ſteeping it afreſh in a ley of alkaline ſalt and 
quicklime, It melts 'in a ſmall degree of heat, and 
congeals again as it cools, 

Spermaceti is of uſe in medicine. Quincy ſays it is 
a noble remedy in che aſthma, &c. though chiefly uſed 
in bruiſes, inward hurts, and after delivery, For inter- 
nal uſe, it may be diſſolved in aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emulſion, by trituration with almonds, the 
yolk or white of an egg, and more elegantly by muci- 
lages ; or made into a lohoch, by mixing two drams of 
it with a ſuitable quantity of yolk of egg, then adding 
half an ounce of freſh drawn oil of almonds, and an 
ounce of balſamic ſyrup. Spermaceti is not capable of 
being diſſolved by cauſtic alkalis, and of 2 ſoaps, 
like other oily matters: but it is altogether ſoluble in 
oils, and unites by liquefaction with wax and reſins; 
and in theſe forms is applied externally. But it is cer- 


tain, its greateſt property, and that which makes it 


ſo much in vogue in many places, is its ſoftening the 
kin. Whence it comes to be uſed by the ladies in paſtes, 
waſhes, &c. 


* 


Spermaceti candles are of modern manufaQure: they 
are made ſmooth, with a fine gloſs, free from rings and 
ars, ſuperior to the fineſt wax-candles in colour and 

I ; 
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*>erm, ariſe from one root, from an inch to an inch and a half 


$pcemaccti high z the leaves ate linear, ſubulate, and acuminated, 
— — ſomewhat hairy on the edges, and their pornts turned to 
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luſtre ; and, when genuine, leave no ſpot or ſtaln on the Spermacoce 


fineſt filk, cloth, or linen. 


if 
A method has been lately propoſed by Mr Smith Spey. 


Gibbes of Magdalen college, Oxford, to convert animal 
muſcle into a ſubſtance much reſembling ſpermaceti. 
The e is remarkably ſimple : Noth 


ſtream of running water: it wilt in a ſhort time be chan- 

ed to a maſs of fatty matter. To remove the offenſive 
mell, a quantity of nitrous acid may then be poured 
upon it, which uniting with the fetid matter, the fat is 
ſeparated in a pure ſtate, This acid indeed turns it 


yellow, but it may be rendered white and pure by the 


aQion of the oxygenated muriatic acid. Mr Gibbes 
brought about the {ame change in a much ſhorter time. 
He took three lean pieces of mutton and poured on 


them the three mineral acids, and he perceived that at 


the end of three days each was much altered; that in 
the nitrous acid was much ſoftened, and on ſeparating 
the acid from it, he found it to be exactly the ſame 
with that which he had before got from the water ; 
that in the muriatic acid was not in that time ſo much 
altered ; the vitriolic acid had turned the other black. 

SPERMACOCE, sorrow wood, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the claſs" of zetrandria, 
and order of monogynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem ar- 
ranged under the 47th order, fellate. The corolla is 
monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, and there are two 


bidentate ſeeds. The ſpecies are eight, tenuior, verti- 


cillata, hirta, articularis, ſtricta, hiſpida, procumbens, 
and ſpinoſa. ray. Go. | 

SPERMATIC, in anatomy, fomething belongin 
to the ſperm or ſeed. > fy PID 

SPEUSIPPUS, an Athenian philoſopher, the ne- 
phew and ſucceſſor of Plato. Contrary to the practice of 
Plato, Spevſippus required from his pupils a ſtated gra- 
tuity. He placed ſtatues of the graces in the ſchool 
which Plato had built. On account of his infirm ſtate 
of health, he was commonly carried to and from the aca- 
demy in a vehicle, On his way thither he one day met 
Diogenes, and ſaluted him; the ſurly philoſopher re- 
fuſed to return the ſalute, and told him, that ſuch a fee · 
ble wretch ought to be aſhamed to live; to which 
Speuſippus replied, that he lived not in his limbs, but 
in his mind. Art length, being wholly incapacitated, 
by a paralytic ſtroke, for the duties of the chair, he re- 
ſigned it to Xenocrates, He is ſaid to have been of a 
violent temper, fond of pleaſure; and exceedingly avari- 
cions, Speuſippus wrote many philoſophical works, 
which are now loſt, but which Ariſtotle thought ſuſſi- 
ciently valuable to purchaſe at the expence of three 
talents. From the few fragments which remain of his 
philoſophy, it appears that he adhered very ſtrictly to 
the doctrine of his maſter. f 

SPE, a river of Scotland, riſing from a lake of the 
ſame name in Badenoch, and, after a ſerpentine courſe 
of 76 miles, paſſes by Rothes caſtle, and falls into the 
German ſea at Garnoch near Elgin. Mr Pennant tells 
us, that the Spey is a dangerous neighbour to Caſtle 
Gordon, overflowing frequently in a dreadful manner, 
as appears by its ravages far beyond its banks. The 
bed of the river is wide and full of gravel, and the chan- 
nel very ſhifting. In 1746 the duke of Cumberland 
paſſed this river at Belly church, near Caſtle Gordon, 
when the channel was fo deep as to take an officer, from 


ing more is Phil. Tranſ. 
neceſſary than to take a dead carcaſe and expoſe it to a 1794. 


* 


with a roſaceous cluſter of erect ſhort ones. 


SP H 


feet four inches bigh, up to the breaſt. The banks are 


sphere. here very high and ſteep ; ſo that had not the rebels 


been infatuated in ſuch a manner as to neglect oppoſi- 
tion, the paſſage muſt have been attended with conſi- 
derable loſs. On this river there is a great ſalmon- 
filkery ; about 1700 barrels full are caught in the ſea- 
ſon, and the ſhore is rented for about 1200 I. per annum 
SPHACELDS, in ſurgery and medicine, ap abſolute 
and perfect corruption or death of the parts. 
SPHARANTHUS, in botany : A genus of plants 
belong to the claſs of ſpngene/ia, and to the order of 
polygamia ſegregata ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged 
under the 49th order, Compoſite. Each partial calyx 
contains eight florets ; the florets are tubulated, the fe- 
male being ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. The receptacle is 
ſcaly ; and thereis no pappus. The ſpecies are three, 
the indicus, africanus, and chinenſis. | 
* SPHAGNUM, B06-moss, in botany ; a genus of 
plaats belonging to the claſs of cryptogamia and order 
of muſei. The antherz are globole ; . mouth entire 


and cloſed by an operculum; the calyptra is wanting. 


There are three ſpecies, the paluſtre, alpinum, and 
arboreum, 1. The paluftre, common bog- moſs, grows 
on bogs in wide patches, ſo as frequently to cover 
a large portion of their ſurface. The ſtalks are from 
two inches to two feet long, irregularly ſurrounded with 
numerous, conical, pendant branches, and terminated 
It is gene- 
rally believed, that the roots and decayed ſtalks of this 
moſs conſtitute a principal part of that uſeful] bituminous 
ſubſtance called peat, which is the chief fuel of the 
northern reigions,—The Lapland matrons are well ac- 
quainted with moſs. They dry and lay it in their 
cradle, to ſupply the place of bed, bolſter, and every 
covering ; and, being changed night and morning, it 
keeps the infant remarkably clean, dry, and warm. It 
is ſufficiently ſoft of itſelf ; but the tender mother, not 
ſatisfied with this, trequently covers the moſs with the 
downy hairs of the rein-deer ; and by that means makes 
a moſt delicate neſt for the young babe. 2. The alpi- 
num, green bog-moſs. Its branches are ſubulate and 
erect; the antherz are oval. It grows in mountain 
bogs in South Britain. 3. The arbers.m, creeping bog- 
moſs, is branched; the antherz are numerous, ſeſſile, 
hairy, and grow along the branches chiefly on one fide. 
It is found on the trunks of trees. 

Os SPHENOIDES, the ſeventh bone of the crani- 
um or ſkull. See AnaTony, no 11. 

SPHERE, is a ſolid contained under one uniform 
round ſurface, every point of which is equally diſtant 
from a certain point in the middle called its centre; and 
is formed by the revolution of a ſemicircle about its 
diameter. See GEOMETRY. | 

Projection of the Spurrz., See PROJECTION. 

SrHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb or expanſe 
which inveſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bo- 
dies appear to be fixed, and at an equal diſtance from 
the eye. 25 

The better to determine the places of the heavenly 
bodies in the ſphere, ſeveral circles are ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, hence called the circles 
of the ſphere : of theſe ſome are called great circles, as 


the equinoctial, ecliptic, meridian, &c. and others ſmall 
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„ whom Mr Pennant had the account, and who was fix 


SPH 


circles, as the tropics, parallels, &c. See Grocrarny, 
and AsTrRONOMY, aim. 

Armillary Seuezs. See Grocrarny, 

SPHERE of Activity of a Body, is that determinate ſpace 
or extent to which, and no farther, the efluvia conti- 
nually emitted from that body reach ; and where they 
operate according to their nature. 

SPHERES, in optics, the ſame with metalline mir- 
rors, for teleſcopes or other purpoſes. See Mirror. 

_SPHEROID, in geometry, a ſolid approaching to 
the figure of a ſphere. It is generated by the entire 
revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about its axis. When the 
revolution is made round the largelt axis, the ſpheroid 
is called prolate ; and when round the ſhorteſt, ate. 
This laſt is the figure of the earth, and probably of all 
the planets. | 

SPHEX, Icantgumoxn Wasre, or Savage; a ge- 
nus of inſects belonging to the order of Hmenopleræ. 
The mouth is armed with entire jaws, but contains no 
tongue; the mandibles are horny, crooked, dentated ; 
the lip horny, the apex membranaceous. The palpi 
or ſeelers are four, The antennz have from 10 to 16 
joints. The wings of both ſexes are extended without 
folds, and laid horizontally on the back. The ſting is 
ſharp, and concealed within the abdomen. There are 
97 ſpecies, of which two only are natives of Britain and 
Ireland, the viatica and cribraria. 1. The viaiica is 
black: the antennæ are ſhort and thick: the three firſt 
ſegments of the abdomen red-brown ; the pedicle is 
ſhort : the length half an inch. 2. The cribraria is 
black, with yellow ringlets on the abdomen : the anten- 
nz are ſhort, and turned backwards : the fore-legs are 
broad, with, an appendix like a ſhield. 

The manner of living is different in the various ſpe- 
cies, and ſo is the general form of the body and their 
haunts ; but though the method of life be utterly diffe- 
rent, yet the ſame manners appear innate and inherent 
in all. They agree in being the fierceſt of all flies: 
they will attack inſects much larger than themſelves, 
and this whether they be defenceleſs or armed, as they 
are provided with a ſting. The ſtrength in all this ſa- 
vage kind is great; their jaws are hard and ſharp, and 
in their ſting fes a poiſon ſuddenly fatal to the crea- 
tures with whom they engage. The ſavage ſeizes har- 
dily on the animal he attacks, and gives a ſtroke of 
amazing force; after which he falls down as if himſelf 
were killed, but it is to reſt from his fatigue, and en- 
joy his victory. He keeps a ſteady eye on the crea- 
ture he has ſtruck till it dies, which happens in a few 
minutes, and then drags it to the neſt to feed the 
young. The number of other inſets they deſtroy is 
ſcarce to be conceived ; the mouth ot their cave is like 
that of a giant in the days of yore, ſtrewed with the 


remains of prey. The eyes, the filament that ſerves as 


a brain, and a ſmall part of the contents of the body, 
are all the ſavage eats, and he will kill 50 for a meal. 
SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a 
kind of circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, 
which ſerve to cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent the excretion of the contents. 
SPHINX (fab. hiſt.), a monſter which had the head 
and breaſts of a woman, the body of a 60g, the tail of 
a ſerpent, the wings of a bird, the paws of a lion, and 
an human voice. It ſprang from the union of Orthos 
| 4 8 with 
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Sphinx. with the Chimera, or of Typhon with Echidna. The world, and as ſoon. as he is born will prey on an ele- Sphinz. 
— — Sphinx had been ſent into the neighbonrhood of phant : he is therefore figuced ſeizing an elephant in his 
- "Thebes by Juno, who wiſhed to puniſh the family of claws; and the elephant is made ſmall, to ſhow that the 
Cadmus, which ſhe perſecuted with immortal hatred, /ingh, even a moment after his birth, will be very large in 
and it laid this part of Bœotia under continual alarms, proportion, to it. But in oppoſition to this account 
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of the enigma. 


by propoſing enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants if 
unable to explain them. In the midſt of their conſter- 
nation the Thebans were told by the oracle, that the 
ſphinx would deſtroy herſelf as ſoon as one of the enig- 
mas ſhe propoſed was explained. In this enigma ſhe 
wiſhed to know what animal walked on four legs in the 
morning, two at noon, and three in the evening. Upon 
this Creon king of Thebes promiſed his crown and his 
ſiſter Jocaſta in marriage to him who could deliver his 
country from the monſter by a ſucceſsful explanation 
It was at laſt happily explained by 
CEdipus, who obſerved, that man walked on his hands 
and feet when young, or in the morning of life, at the 
noon of lite he walked erect, and in the evening of his 
days he ſupported his infirmicies upon a ſtick. Vid. 
Oedipus.) The ſphinx no ſooner heard this explana- 
tion than ſhe daſhed her head againſt a rock, and imme- 
diately expired. Some mythologiſts wiſh to unriddle 
the ſabulous traditions about the ſphinx by the ſuppo- 
ſition that one of the daughters of Cadmus, or Laius, 
infeſted the country of Thebes by her continual depre- 
dations, becauſe ſhe had been refuſed a part of her fa- 
ther's poſſeſſions. The lion's paw _ expreſſed, as they 
obſerve, her cruelty, the body of the dog her laſecivi- 
ouſneſs, her enigmas the ſnares ſhe laid for ſtrangers 
and travellers, and her wings the diſpatch ſhe uſed in 
her expeditions. 

Among the Egyptians the ſphinx was the ſymbol 
of religion, by reaſon of the obſcurity of its myſteries; 
and on the ſame account the Romans placed a ſphinx 
in the pronaos or porch of their temples. Sphinxes 


were uſed by the Egyptians to ſhow the beginning of irregular large green ſpots ; 2d, wings orange. 


9 by Murari Pandit, the late Sir William Jones, 
e learned and illuſtrious preſident of the Afiatic So- 
ciety, was aſſured by ſeveral Brahmans, that the figure 
taken for a ſphinx. was a repreſentation of a lion ſei- 
Zing a young elephant. This point therefore requires 
farther inveſtigation. 

SeHINE, ZZax-Moth, in natural hiſtory ; a genus 
of inſects belonging to the order. of lepidopiere. The 
antennæ are ſhaped ſomewhat like a priſm, and are more 
ſlender at each end than at the middle. The tongue is 
* thruſt out; the two palpi are bent back, and 
the wings detlexed. There are about 165 ſpecies al- 
ready diſcovered, of which ten are found in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. * | 

1. The ocel/ata, eyed willow hawk-moth. There is 
no trunk; the wings are indented. Above, 1ſt wings 
dark and hight-brown. marbled ; 2d, red, with a large 
yellow-black eye. Beneath, a large red triangle from 
the baſe of the zſt wings. The breadth one inch and 
an half. Caterpillar ſmooth, green, and oblique white 
lines on the ſides, and a poſterior. horn. The eggs are 
green. It lives on willows, 2. Populi, poplar-hawk- 
moth. The wings are ſcalloped, bluiſh grey, and wa- 
ved with dark lines. On the firſt wings a long whine 
ſpot, and the baſe of the 2d red-brown. Wings rever- 
ſed. Length one inch. A long ſpiral Tock cater- 
pillar green, ſmooth, with oblique white ſpots, and a 
poſterior horn. It lives on poplars and willows. 3. 
Tilie, lime hawk-moth, No trunk: the wings are ſcal- 
loped: the antennæ are white on the upper ſide, yellow 
on the under. Above, iſt wings grey-brown, with two 
Be- 


the water's riſing in the Nile: with this view, as it had neath greeniſh grey. Caterpillar green, ſhagreened, with 
the head of a woman and body of a lion, it ſignified a poſterior horn, 4. Convolvuli; unicorn, or bindweed 
that the Nile began to ſwell in the months of July and hawk-moth. The antennz are long and thick: the 
Auguſt, when the ſun paſſes * the ſigns of Leo trunk very long and ſpiral. Above, body marked with 
and Virgo. There are ſeveral of theſe {till to be ſeen ; black and red belts ; wings entire, brown-grey, with 
one in particular, near the pyramids, much ſpoken of black Zig-2ag tranſverſe lines. The breadth three inches. 
by the ancients ; being of a prodigious ſize, and cut out Caterpillar ſmooth, green, with a poſterior horn. 5. 
ct the rock; the head and neck appear only at preſent, Zigu/iri, privet hawk-moth. - The antennz are long, 
the reſt of the body being hid in the ſand. This, accord- thick, and brown. Trunk long, ſpiral. 1ſt wings two 
ing to Thevenot, is 26 feet high, and 15 feet from the inches long, narrow, entire, brown; 2d, ſhort, red, with 


car to the chin : but Pliny aſſures us, the head was no 


leſs than 102 feet in circumference, and 62 feet high 


from the belly, and that the body was 143 feet long, 
and was thought to be the ſepulchre of king Amaſis. 
The learned Mr Bryant * obſerves, that the ſphinx 
ſeems to have been originally a vaſt rock of different 
ſtrata; which, from a ſhapeleſs maſs, the Egyptians fa- 
ſhioned into an object of beauty and veneration. The 
Eg yptians uſed this figure in their building; from them 
the Greeks derived it, and aſterwards improved it into 


black bars. The abdomen is red, with black rings. 
Caterpillar ſmooth, yellow. green, with a poſterior horn. 
6. Atropor, jeſſamin2 hawk-moth. The wings are en- 
tire: the trunk long, ſpu al. Above, 1k wings brown, 
clouded with grey and yellow, and a yellowiſh ſpot in 
the centre; 2d, yellow, with two waved tranſverſe ſtripes. 
The abdomen is yellow, with ſeven black-brown belts. 
The thorax marked like a Death's-head. Length two 
inches. Caterpillar very large, yellow, with fix green 
and orange oblique belts, and a poſterior horn. 7. EI. 


an elegant ornament, It is alſo frequently uſed in mo. penor, elephant moth. The wings are angular, entire. 


dern architecture. 

It is proper to obſerve, that the ſphinx of the Egyp- 
tiaus is ſaid in the Aſiatic Reſearches f to have been 
found in India. Colonel Pearſe was told by Murari 
Pandit, a man of learning among the Hindoos, that the 


Above, iſt wings ſtriped” tranſverſely with red and 
green; 2d, black at the baſe, and red outwards. The 
body red and green. Caterpillar ſmooth- brown and. 
yellow, with a poſterior horn, and a ſnout like a hog. 
It lives on vines, convolvulus, &c. 8. Stellatarum, large 


ſphinx there called /ngh is to appear. at. the. end of the bee moth. The antenne are thick towards the ends, 


brown. 
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erbing, b 
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wings are brown, waved ; 2d, red- brown. 


SPI 
rown. The trunk is ſpiral: the wings are ſhort 
Firſt 


It reſembles 
Cu terpillar ſmooth, with a poſterior blue 


and entire: the body is thick, brown, and hairy. 


a large bee. 
horn, tipt with red. It lives on gallium. g. Tipuli- 
formis, ſmall bee moth. The thorax is yellow beneath: 
the wings are ſhort, with black veins. The abdomen 
black, bearded, yellow at the extremity. Caterpillar on 
the lonicera. 10. Filipendulz, burnet moth. The an- 
tennæ, legs, and body, are black. Second wings red, 
with a greeniſh border. Firſt wings bluiſh green, with 
ſix red ſ ots, in pairs, Length eight lines. Caterpil- 
lar yellow, with black ſpots. It lives on graſs, 

The name ſþhinx is given to this genus on account 
of the ſingular attitudes of their caterpillars, who apply 
the hinder part of their body to a branch of a tree, 
holding the reſt of it ere, like the fabulous ſphinx. 
Moſt of them ſpin their cod under ground, making 
them up with ſmall parcels of earth and grains of corn 
interwoven with threads. The ſphinges fly either ear- 
ly in the morning, or after ſunſet in the evening. They 
fly heavily and ſluggiſhly, often emitting a kind of 
ſound. 3 

SPIGELIA, Wormn-crass, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and order 
of monogynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged un- 
der the 47th order, Stellatz. The corolla is funnel-ſha- 
ped ; the capſule is didymous, bilocular, and polyſper- 
mous. There are two ſpecies, the anthelmia and mari- 
landica. 

The anthelmia has a herbaceous ſtem, and its higheſt 
leaves are fourfold. FF 

The effects of this medicine (ſays Dr Browne) are 
theſe: It firſt procures ſleep, almoſt as certainly, and in an 
equal degree, with opium; the eyes ſeem to be diſtended, 
and ſparkle as it were before the eruption of the ſmall-pox 


or meaſles, which may be eaſily obſerved after the ſleep is 


over; the pulſe grows regular and riſes, the fever cools, 
the ſymptoms appear more favourable, and the worms 
are generally diſcharged by the uſe of the ſubſequent 
purgatives (if not before) in great quantities, often 
above 100 at a time; but when a few only come away, 
which is ſeldom, and theſe alive, the fame doſes are again 
repeated, which ſeldom or never fail. I never ſaw this 
medicine fail when there was the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs ; nay, often prove ſucceſsful when there was not 
the leaſt reaſon to expect it. I have been, however, 
cautious in ordering it for children; for though I never 
knew it at all hurtful, its effect upon the eyes has of- 
ten deterred me from ordering it to children, whoſe 
fibres are weak and relaxed, and in whom the fevers 
trom this ſource are ſeldom ſo vehement as to hinder the 
adminiſtration of other medicines, likely as effectual in 
other caſes of this nature. This plant is generally had 
in low dry lands, after they have been turned up ſome 
months, and after great rains; its taſte is herbaceous, 
and ſomewhat clammy, its growth is ſoft and ſudden, 
its talk hollow, ſmooth, and roundiſh. Its herbaceous 
taſte and ſudden growth would alone make me think it 
capable of little or no action had not hundreds of care- 
ful obſervations ſatisfied me to the contrary.” 

The marilandica, perennial worm-graſs, or Indian 
pink. The beſt deſcription of this plant which we have 


feen is given by Dr Woodville, in his Medical Botany; 
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a work which exhibits a complete ſyſtematic view of Spigelia, 


the medicinal effects of vegetables. Its ftem is four- 
cornered ; all the leaves oppoſite. 

Dr Garden, in a letter to the late Dr Hope, profeſ- 
for of botany in the univerſity of Edinburgh, dated 
1762, gives the following account of the virtues of this 
plant. © About 40 years ago, the anthelmintic vir- 
tues of the root of this plant were diſcovered by the In- 
dians ; ſince which time it has been much nſed here by 
phyſicians, practitioners, and planters ; yet its true doſe 
is not generally aſcertained. I have given it in hun- 
dreds of caſes, and have been very attentive to its et- 
fects. I never found it do much ſervice, except when 
it proved gently purgative. Its purgative quality na- 
turally led me to give it in febrile diſeaſes, which ſeem- 
ed to ariſe from viſcidity in the prime vie; and, in 
theſe caſes, it ſucceeded to admiration, even when the 
ſick did not void worms. 

„T have of late, previous to the uſe of the Indian 
pink, given a vomit, when the circumſtances of the caſe 
permitted it; and I have found this method anſwer fo 
well, that I think a vomit ſhould never be omitted. I 
have known half a dram of this root purge as briſkly 
as the ſame quantity of rhubarb ; at other times I have 
known it, though given in large quantities, produce no 
effect upon the belly: in ſuch caſes, it becomes neceſſa- 
ry to add a grain or two of ſweet mercury, or ſome 
grains of rhubarb ; but it is to be obſerved, that the 
ſame happy eifects did not follow its uſe in this way, as 
when it was purgative without addition, The addition, 
however, of the purgative renders its uſe ſafe, and re- 
moves all danger of convulſions of the eyes although 
neither of. rute, ſabine, or any other nervous ſubſtance, 
is given along with it. It is, in general, ſafer to give it 
in large doſes than in ſmall ; for, from the latter, more 
frequently the giddineſs, dimneſs of the fight, and con- 
vulſions, &c. follow; whereas, from large doſes, I have 
not known any other effect than its proving emetic or 
violently cathartic. To a child of two years of age, 
who had been taking 10 grains of the root twice a-day, 
without having any other effect than making her dull 
and giddy, I pteſcribed 22 re morning and even- 
ing, which purged her briſkly, and brought away five 
large worms. After ſome months an increaſed doſe 
had the ſame good effects. I prefer the root to the 
other parts of the plant ; of which, when properly dried, 
I gave from 12 to 60 or 70 grains in ſubſtance. In 
infuſion, it may be given to the quantity of two, three, 
or four drams, twice a-day. I have found that, by 
keeping, the plant loſes its virtue in part; for 40 grains 
of the root which has not been gathered above two 
months, will operate as ſtrongly as 60 which has been 
kept for 15 months.” 

In Dr Garden's ſubſequent letters, addreſſed to Dr 
Hope, in the years 1764 and 1766, the efficacy of this 
root in worm caſes is further confirmed; and he obſerves, 
that the root keeps better than he at firſt thought (ha- 
ving lately uſed it ſeveral years old with great ſucceſs). 
In what he calls continued or remitting low worm fe- 
vers, he found its efficacy promoted by the addition of 
rad. ſepentar virg. 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug that has hot and 
pungent qualities : ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, &c. 
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SPIDER, in zoology. See Aranta. 

SPIDERWORT, in botany. See PHALANGIUM»: 

SPIGNEL, in botany. See ATHAMANTA. 

SPIKE, or 04 of Srixx, a name given to an eſſential 
oil diſtilled from lavender, and much uſed by the varnith- 
makers and the painters in enamel, 

SPIKENA RD, in botany. See Nazpus. | 

SPILANTHUS, in botany; a genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of ſyngene/ia, and to the order of 
polygamia egualis. The common calyx is ere ; the leat- 
lets numerous, ſub-equal, and oblong, the two exterior 
being longer than the reſt. The compound corolla is 
uniform and tubular ; the florets are hermaphrodite and 
equal; the proper corolla is fannel-thaped. The fila- 
ments are five in number, and ſhort. The antherzcy- 
lindrical and tubular. The ſeeds are vertical, oblong, 
flat, and covered with chat. The receptacle is paica- 
ceous and conical. There are ſeven ſpecies, the urens, 
pſeudo- acmella, acmella, ſalivaria, atriplicifolia, inſipi- 
da, and oleracea. 

SPINA cexvina, the ſame as the rhamnus cathar- 
ticus. See RHAMNUS» 

Stix Venloſa, in ſurgery, that ſpecies of corruption 
of the bones which takes its riſe in the internal parts, 
and by degrees enlarges the bone, and raiſes it into a 

tumor. See SURGERY. 

SPINACIA, s$rinaGE, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the claſs of diecia, and to the order 
of pentandria; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged un- 

der the 12th order, Holoracese. The male calyx is 
quinquepartite; there is no corolla: the female calyx 
is quadrifid ; no corolla ; there are four ſtyles, and one 
ſeed within the indurated calyx, There are only two 
ſpecies, the oleracea and fera. 1. The oleracea, com- 
mon ſpinage, has ſeſſile fruits and ſagittated leaves. It 
has been cultivated in Britain ſince 1568, but it is not 
known from what country it was originally brought. 
When intended far winter uſe, it ſhould be ſown on an 
open ſpot of ground in the latter end of July ; obſer- 
ving to do it if poſſible when the weather 1s rainy. 
When the young plants are come up, the weeds mult 
be deſtroyed, and the plants left at about five inches 
aſunder. The ground being kept clear of weeds, the 
ſpiaage will be fit for uſe in October. The way of ga- 
thering it to advantage is only to take off the longeſt 
leaves, leaving thoſe in the centre to grow bigger; and 
at this rate a bed of ſpinage will furniſh the table for a 
whole winter, till the ſpinage ſown in ſpring is become 
fit for uſe, which is common in April. 2. The fera, 
wild ſpinage, produces its fruit on footſtalks. 
SPINAGE, or SpiNAcH. See SPINACIA. 
SPINE, in botany, thorns, rigid prickles : a ſpecies 
of arma, growing on various parts of certain plants for 
their defence; ſpine ramorum arcent pecora. On the 
branches we find examples in the pyrus, prunus, citrus, 
hippophaes, gmelina, rhamnus, lycium, &c. ; on the 
leaves in the aloe, agave, yucca, ilex, hippomane, theo- 
pbraſla, carlina, &c.; on the calyx, in the carduus, 
cnicus, centauria, moluccella, galeopſis, &c.; on the 
fruit, in the trapa, tribulus, murex, ſpinacia, agremo- 
8 nia, datura, &c. | 
SPINAL uAAROw. See ANATOMY, Part V. no 132, 
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SPINALIS, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral 
cles, &c. of the ſpine. - _ 


SPINDLE-TxEs, in botany. 
SPINE, sea DOR31. See Auron, ne 30. 
SPINE, in botany, See Sein. 
SPINELLO, a Tuſcan painter, of great repute in 
bis time. He painted a picture of the fallen angles, in 
which he drew ſo horrid a picture of Lucifer, that it 
frightened him ſo much as to affect bis ſenſes ever after. 
He flouriſhed about the year 1380. | 
SPINET, or Syrinxer, a muſical inſtrument ranked 
inthe ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtru- 
ments, It conſiſts of a cheſt or helly made of the moſt 
porous and reſinous wood to be found, and a table of 
fir glued on flips of wood called ſummers, which bear on 


See Evournvus: 


the ſides, On the table is raiſed two little prominences, 


or bridges, wherein are placed ſo many pins as there are 
chords or ſtrings to the inſtrument. It is played on by 
two ranges of continued keys, the former range being 
the order of the diatonic ſcale, and that behind the or- 
der of the artificial notes or ſemitones. The keys are 
ſo many flat pieces of wood, which, touched and preſ- 
ſed down at the end, make the other raiſe a jack which 
ſtrike and ſound the ſtrings by means of the end of a 
crow's quill, wherewith it is armed. The zo ſirſt ſtrings 
are of braſs, the other more delicate ones of ſteel or 
iron-wire ; they are all ſtretched over the two bridges 
already mentioned. The figure of the ſpinet is a lon 
ſquare or parallelogram ; ſome call it an harp couched, 
and the harp an inverted ſpinet. See the article Hare. 
This inſtrumeat is generally tuned by the ear, which 
method of the practical muſicians is founded on a ſup- 
poſition that the ear is a perfect judge of an octave and 
a fiſth. The general rule is to begin at a certain note, 
as C, taken towards the middle of the inſtrument, and 
tuning all the octaves up and down, and alſo the fifths, 
reckoning ſeven ſemitones to each fifth, by which means 
the whole is tuned. Sometimes tothe common or fun- 
damental play of the ſpinet is added another ſimilar one 
in uniſon, and a third in octave to the firſt, to make the 
harmony the fuller ; they are either played ſeparately 
or together by means of a ſtop : theſe are called double 
or triple ſpinets ; ſometimes a play of violins is added, by 
means of a bow, or a few wheels parallel to the keys, 
which preſs the ſtrings and make the ſound laſt as long 
as the mulician pleaſes, and heighten and ſoiten them 
more or leſs, as they are e or leſs preſſed. The 
harpſichord is a kind of ſpinet, only with another diſ- 
poſition of the keys (fee the article Hagrs:cuond). 
The inſtrument takes its name from the ſmall quill ends 
which touch the ſtrings, reſembling fine or thorns. 
SPIIIIFEX, in botany ; a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the claſs of polygamia and arder of monecia. "he 
hermaphrodite flowers have a calyx with bivalved bi- 
florous glumes, the valvelets being parallel to the rachis ; 


the corolla is bivalved and awaleſs ;. there are three ſto 


mina and two ſtyles. In the male flowers the calyx is 
common with the hermaphradite ; the coralla and ſta- 
e are ſimilar. There is only one ſpecies, the ſquar · 
us. | | 
SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of redu- 
cing ſilk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matters, into 
thread. Spinning is either performed on the wheel, 
or with a diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines 


proper 


Spining. 
FN 


ſob alle 


Spinoga. 


Tranſ. of 
the Society 
for the en- 
courage» 
ment of 
Arts, &e. 
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for the ſeveral kinds of working. Hemp, flax, tugal, by proſeſſion a merchant. After being taught Spinaaa. 


nettle-thread, and other like vegetable matters, are to Latin by a phyſician, he applied limfel for mary years 
be wetted in ſpinning : filks, wools, &c. are ſpun dry, to the ſtudy of theology, and afterwards devoted him- 
and do not need water; yet there is a way of ſpinning {elf entirely to philoſophy. He began very early to be 
or reeling ſilk as it comes off the caſes or balls, where diflatisfied with the Jewiſh religion - and as his temper 
hot and even boiling water is to be uſed (ſee 8K). Was open, he did not conceal his doubts from the {yrz- 
The vaſt variety, and the importance of thoſe branches gogue. The Jews, it is ſaid, offered to tolerate bis in- 
of the manufactures which are produced ſtom cotton, ndelity, and even promiſed him a penſion of a thouſand 
wool, and flax, ſpun into yarn, together with the cheap- dollars per annum, if he would remain in their ſociety, 
neſs of proviſions, and the low price of labour in many and continue outwardly to practiſe their ceremonies. 

toreign countries, which are rivals in trade, have oc- But if this offer was really made, he rejected it, per- 

caſioned many attempts in Britain to render ſpinning haps from his averſion to hypocriſy, or rather becauſe 
more eaſy, cheap, and expeditious. For which fee he could not endure the reſtraint which it would have 

Corrox Spinning and Corrow Mills. impoſed. He alſo refuſed the legacy of a very con- 

Theſe contrivances have in ſome parts of Scotland ſiderable fortune, to the prejudice of the natural 

been applied to the ſpinning of flax; but a very con- heirs; and he learned the art of poliſhing glaſs for 

ſiderable improvement has lately been made by Mr An- ſpectacles, that he might ſubſiſt independently of every 

tis of Fulneck near Leeds of the common ſpinning one. 

wheel. It is well known, that hitherto much time has He would probably have continued in the ſynagogue 

been loſt by ſtopping the wheel in order to ſhift the for ſome time longer, if it had not been for an accident. 

thread from one itaple on the flyer to another; but in As he was returning home one evening from the the- 

Mr Antis's wheel the bobbin is made to move back- atre, he was ſtabbed by a Jew: the wound was flight ;. 
wards and forwards ſo as to prevent the neceſſity of but the attempt naturally led Spinoza to conclude that 

this perpetnal mterruption, as well as to obviate the the Jews had tormed the delign of aſſaſſinating him. 


. danger of breaking the thread and loſing the end. This After leaving the ſynagogue, he became a Chriſtian, | 


Plate 
CCCCLAIXIV. 


is effected by the axis of the great wheel being extend - and frequented the churches of the Lutherans and Cal- 
ed through the pillar next the ſpinner, and formed into viniſts. He now devoted himſelſ more than ever to his 
a pinion of one leaf A, which takes into a wheel B, ſavourite philoſophical ipeculations ; and finding him- 
ſeven inches diameter, having on its periphery 97 teeth; ſelf frequently interrupted by the vifits of his friends, 
ſo that 97 revolutions of the great wheel cauſes one of be left Amſterdam, and ſettled at the Hague, where he 
the leſſer wheel. On this leſſer wheel is fixed a ring of often continued for three months together without ever 
wire c c c ; Which, being ſupported on fix lege, ſtands flirring from his lodging. During his reſidence in that 
obliquely to the Wheel itſelf, touching it at one part, city, lus hoſteſs, who was a Lutheran, aſked him one 
and projecting nearly three quarters of an inch at the day it the could be ſaved while ſhe continued in her re- 
oppoſite one : near the fide of this wheel is an upright ligion ? « Yes (replied Spinoza), provided you join to 
lever C, about 15 inches long, moving on a centre, Your religion a peaceable and virtuons life.” From this 
three inches from its lower extremity, and connected at anſwer it has been concluded that he was a Chriſtian 
the top to a ſliding bar D ; from which riſes an upright in appearance only, while in reality he regarded all re- 


piece of braſs E, which working in the notch of a pul- ligions as indifferent. But this concluſion would be 


ley drives the bobbin F backward and forward, accord. too ſevere, even if the woman had been a Mahc metan. 
ing as the oblique wire forces a pin G in or out, as the His Tra&atus T heologico-politicus which was publiſhed 
wheel moves round. Toregulate and aſſiſt the alter- about that time, is a better proof of his inſincerity than 
nate motion, a weight H hangs by à line to the fliding à thouſand ſuch concluſions ; for this book contains all 
bar, and paſſing over a pulley I riſes and falls as the thote doctrines in embryo which were afterward: unfold- 
bobbin . advances or recedes, and tends conſtantly to ed in his Opera Poſthume, and which are generally con- 
keep the pin in contact wah the wire. It is evident, ſidered as aſyſtem of atheiſm, | 
from this deſcription, thatÞne aple only is wanted ro His fame. which had now ſpread far and wide, obli- 
the flyer; which, being placed near the extremity K, ged him ſometimes to interrupt his philoſophical reve- 
the thread paſſing through it is by the motion of the ries. Learned men viſited him from all quarters. While 
bobbin laid regularly thereon. For this invention the the prince of Conde commanded the French army in 
Society inſtituted at London for the Encouragement of Utrecht, he intreated Spinoza to vilit him ; and though 
Arts, &c. gave the author a premium of twenty gui- he was abſent when the philoſopher arrived, he return- 
neas. ; ed immediately, and ſpent a conſiderable time with him 
_ SPINOSUS cavrie, in botany ;z. a ſtem covered in converſation. The elector Palatine offered to make 
with ſtrong woody prickles, whoſe roots are not ſuper - Spinoza profeſſor of philoſophy at Heidelberg; which, 
ficial, but proceeding from the body of the ſtem. When however, he declined. | 
applied to a leaf, ſpinoſum folium, it indicates the mar- He died of a conſumption at the Hague on the 2 1ſt 
gin running out into rigid points or prickles quod mar- February 1677, at the age of 45. He life was a per- 
ine exit in acumina duriora, rigida pungentia. petual contradiction to his opinions. He was tempe- 
SPINOUS, in botany. See Srixosus. rate, liberal, and remar kahly diſintereſted; he was ſo- 
Srivous Fiſhes, ſuch as have ſome of the rays of the ciable, affable, and friendly. His converſation was. 
back fins running out into thorns or prickles, as the agreeable and inſtructive, and never deviated from the 
perch, &c. | ſtricteſt propriety. 
SPINOZA (Benedict), was born at Amſterdam the The only edition of the works of Spinoza that we 
24th November 1632. His father was a Jew of Por- have ſeen is in two volumes ſmall 4to ; the ſormer of 
| W 
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the latter we know not where, in 1677, a few months 
after his death, In the Tradatus. T heologico-politicus, 
already mentioned, he treats of prophecy and prophets ; 
and of the call of the Hebrews, whom he afhrms to have 
been diſtinguiſlied ſrom other nations only by the ad- 


mirable torm of their government, and the fitneſs of 


their laws ſor long preſerving their political ſtate. He 
is likewiſe of opinion, or at lealt pretends to be fo, that 
God may, in what we call a ſupernatural way, have gi- 
ven political inſtitutes to other nations as well as to the 
Hebrews, who were, he ſays, at no time a peculiar peo- 
ple to the Supreme. Lord of heaven and earth; for, 
according to him, all hiſtory, ſacred and profane, 
teſtifies that every nation was bleſſed with the light of 
prophecy, That light indeed, it his notions ot it be 
juſt, was of very little value. He labours to prove, that 
the prophets were diſtinguiſhed from other men only 
by their piety and virtue; that their revelations de- 
pended wholly on their imaginations and the diſpoſi- 
tions of their minds; that they were often grolsly ig- 
norant and highly prejudiced ; that the ſpeculative opi- 
nions of one prophet are ſeldom in uniſon with thoſe of 
another ; and that their writings are valuable to us on- 
ly for the excellent rules which he acknowledges they 
contain reſpecting the practice of piety and virtue. He 
then proceeds to treat of the divine law and of mi- 
racles; and endeavours to prove that no miracle, in 
the proper ſenſe of the word, can have been at any 
time performed ; becauſe every thing happens by a ne- 
cellity of nature, the reſult of the divine decrees, which 
are from all eternity neceſſary themſelves. He acknow- 
ledges, that in the Scriptures, which he proſeſſes to ad- 
mit as true hiſtory, miracles are often mentioned ; but 
he ſays that they were only ſingular events which the 
ſacred hiſtorians imagined to be miraculous: and he then 
gives ſome very extraordinary rules for interpreting the 
books cf the Old and New Teſtaments where they 
treat of miracles, or appear to foretel future events. 
See our articles MizacLE and Proenaecy. 

Having thus diveſted the Scriptures of every thing 
characteriſtic of a revelation from heaven, he next calls 
in queſtion their authenticity. He affirms, in contra- 
diction to the cleareſt internal evidence, that the Penta- 
teuch and all the other hiſtorical books mult have been 
written by one man; and that man, he thinks, could 
not have flouriſhed at a period earlier than that of Ezra, 
The grounds of this opinion are unworthy of the ta- 
lents of Spinoza; for that he had talents iv incontro- 
vertible. His principal objection to the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch is, that Moles is made to ſpeak of him- 
telf in the third perſon, and to talk of the Canaanites 
being then in the land ; and becauſe he finds in his 
writings, as well as in the books of Joſhua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, &c. places deſigned by names which he 
ſuppoſes they had not in the early ages of which theſe 
books contain the hiſtory, he concludes that theſe wri- 
tings mult be one compilation from ancient records 
made at a very late-period ; more eſpecially as the au- 
thor otten ſpeaks of things of great antiquity remaining 
to this day. The books of Eſther, Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Chronicles, muſt have been compiled, he thinks, 
under the Maccabees; and he ſeems to conſider as of 
equal value with them the ſtory of Tobit, and the other 
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two apocryphal treatiſes intitled the Wiſdom of Solo · 
mon and Eccleſiaſticus. 

Theſe ſenſeleſs cavils, worthy only of one of thoſe 
modern treethinkers whoſe learning, in the opinion of 
Biſhop Warburton, is not ſufficient to carry them even 
to the confines of rational doubt, we have ſufficiently 
obviated in another place (ſee ScxreTurE, no 8—31.) 
Spinoza urges them agaiult the other books of the Old 
Teſtament. The prophecies of Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel, Hoſea, and Jonah, are, as we have them, 
only fragments, he ſays, of the writings of thoſe men 
compiled by the Phariſees under the ſecond temple from 
ancient and voluminous records, _ 

In the mid of this dogmatical ſcepticiſm, if we may 
uſe ſuch a phraſe, he bears ſuch a tettimony to the lait 
chapters of the book of Daniel, as we ſhould not have 
looked for in the writings either of a Jew or of a Deiſt, 
After detailing the vauous hypotheſes which in his time 
were held reſpecting the author and the intention of tlie 
book of Fob ; in which, he ſays, Momus is called 84 
TAN, he proceeds in theſe words: Tranſeo ad Da- 
nielis librum; hic ſine dubio ex cap. 8. ipſius Daniclis 
ſcripta continet. Undenam autem priora ſeptem capi- 


ta deſcripta tuerint, neſcio* ; thus admntinig the ia- * Trada- 


Spinoza. 
——— 


mous prophecy ot the ſeventy week, The canon ot tus, cap. x. 


the Old Teſtament, he ſays, was finally ſettled by rab- P 130. 


bins of the Pharilaical ſet, who withed to exclude from 
it the books of Proverbs, Ecclefiafter, and Exeki l, as 
they had actually excluded others ot equal value; but 
the three books in queſtion were inſerted by the intiu- 


ence of two of the rabbins of greater wiſdom and inte- 


grity than the reſt, | 

That ſo paradoxical a writer, who had been original- 
ly a Jew, and was now almoſt a Deiſt, ſhould have 
ueated the New Teſtament with as little ceremony as 
the Old, will not ſurpriſe the intelligent reader. He 
begins his remarks, however, with affirming, that no 
man can peruſe tl:e Chriſtian Scriptures, and not ac- 
knowledge the apoſtles to have been prophets ; but te 
thinks that their mode of propheſying was altogether 
different from that which prevailed under the Moſaic 
diſpenſation ; and that the gift, whatever it was, for- 
ſook them the inſtant that they left off preaching, as 
their writings have to him every appearance of human 
compoſitions. This diſtincton between Chriſtian and 
Jewith prophecy is the moxg wonderful, that he founds 
it principally on the diary ot ſtyle viſible in the 
writings of the Old and New Teſtaments ; though, in 
his ſecond chapter, which treats of the works of the 
Jewiſh prophets, he ſays expreſsly, Stylus deinde 
prophetiz pro eloquentia cujuſque prophetz variabat, 
prophetiz enim Ezekielis et Amoſis non ſunt, ut illz 
Eſaiæ, Nachumi, eleganti, ſed rudiore ſtylo ſeriptæ.“ 
That the Hebrew ſcholar may be convinced of the 
truth of this remark he recommends to him to ſtudy 
diligently the writings of theſe prophets, and to conſi- 
der the occaſions on which their prophecies were utter- 
ed: Que ſi omnia recte perpendentur (ſays he) fa- 
eile oſtendant, Deum nullum habere ſtylum peculiarem 
dicendi, ſed tantum pro ernditione, et capacitate pro- 
phetæ datenus eſſe elegantem, compendioſum, ſeverum, 
rudem, prolixum, et obſcurum.” Another objection 
brought by Spinoza againſt the prophecies of che New 
Teſtament ariſes from the authors of them having been 
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culiarly the caſe of St Panl, who often confirms his 


oarine by reaſoning, which the Jewiſh prophets never 
condeſcended to do, as it woma”nave fubfiſtted their 


dogmas to the examination of private judgment. Yet, 
with ſingular iaconſiſtency, he affirms, that the Jewiſh 
prophets could not know that the impreſſions made on 
their imaginations proceeded from God, but by a ſign 

iven them, which by their own reaſon or judgment they 
2 5 would never be vouchſafed to an impious or a 
wicked man. ; 

After theſe very free remarks on the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtaments, he naturally enough ex- 
preſſes a ſuſpicion, that by thoſe who conſider the Bible 
as theepiſtle of God ſent from heaven to men, he will 


be thought to have ſinned againſt the Holy Ghoſt by 


vilifying his dictates. This leads him to inquire in what 
ſenſe the Scriptures are the word of God ; and he 
gravely determines them io be ſo only as they adually 
contribute to make men more virtuous and holy. Ir is 
not enough that they are calculated to improve virtue 
and holineſs ; for ſhould the words of the languages in 
which they are written acquire in proceſs of time a ſig- 
nification different from what they had originally; would 
mankind loſe all knowledge of theſe languages; or even 
ſhould they agree to neglect the books, whether from 
ignorance or oo wilfulneſs—thoſe books would ceaſe 
to be the word of God, and become nothing better than 


. waſte paper and ink; juſt as the two tables, which Mo- 


ſes broke on obſerving the idolatry of his countrymen, 
were not the covenant between Jehovah and the Iſrael- 
ites, but merely two pieces of ſtone ! The Scriptures, 
however, are the word of God, becauſe they teach the 
true religion of which God is the author ; and they 
have taught it in ſuch a manner, he ſays, that it can 
never be loſt or corrupted whatever becomes of the books 
of the Old and New Teſtaments, or of the languages in 
which they are written, The whole of religion, as 
the Scriptures themſelves teſtify, conſiſts in the love of 
God above all things, and cf our neighbours as our- 
ſelves : whence it follows, that we muſt believe that 
God exilts, and watcheth over all things by his provi- 
dence ; that he is omnipotent, and has decreed the 
pious to be ultimately happy, and the impious miſer- 
able; and that our final ſalvation depends ſolely on His 
grace or favour. 'Thelſe @ (ay with their neceſſary 
conſequences, are the word of God: they are clearly 
taught in the Scriptures, and can never be corrupted z 
but every thing elſe in theſe volumes is vain, he ſays, 
and of no greater importance to us than facts related in 
any other ancient and authentic hiſtory. | 
Such are the opinions which were entertained of re- 
velation by a man whom a critic, writing in a Chriſtian 
country, and profeſſing to be a zealous Chriſtian him- 
ſelf, has lately pronounced to have been a choſen veſſel. 
For what purpoſe he was cho/er it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive. His religion, as it appears in the Tractatus, is 
the worſt kind of Deiſm ; and his politics are ſuch as 
the monthly critics are not wont to teach, and ſuch as 
we truſt ſhall never be ſeriouſly taught by any honeſt 
man. By the law of nature, he ſays, every man be- 
fore the formation of civil government has an unqueſ- 
tionable right to whatever appears eligible either to his 
xeaſon or to his appetites ; and may get poſſeſſion of it 
by intreaty, by violence, by frau.',, or by any oiber means 
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dpiacek at all times maſters of themſelves. This, ſays he, was attended with leſs trouble to himſelf {/ive vi, ſive dole, Spinoza. 
ve Pr ecibus, ive quocungue de mum modo faciline poterit,) - 
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and map +#--+ an Enemy every perſon who ſhall at- 
tempt to obſtruct his purpoſe. But when men agree 
to devolve this right upon others, and to conſtitute a 
political ſtate, which both reaſon and appetite muſt per- 
ſuade them to do, then are they in duty bound to obey 
every mandate of the government, however abſurd it 
may be (omnia mandata tamelſi abſurdiſſima), as long as 
that government can enforce its edicts, and no longer; 
for, according to him, right and power are ſo inſepa- 
rably united, that when a government loſes its power, it 
has no longer the ſmalleſt claim to obedience. This 
doQrine, he ſays, is moſt obviouſly juſt when tanght of 
democratical governments; but it is in fact equally true 
of monarchies and ariſtocracies: Nam quiſquis ſum- 
mam habet poteſtatem, five unus fit, ſive pauci, five de- 
nique omnes, certum eſt ei ſummum jus quicquid velit 
imperandi, competere : et præterea quiſquis poteſtatem ſe 
defendendi, five ſponte, five vi coactus, in alium tran!- 
tulit, eum ſuo jure naturali plane ceſlifſe, et conſequen- 
ter eidem ad omnia abſolute parere decreviſſe quod om- 
nia præſtare tenetur, quamdiu rex, ſive nobiles, five po- 
pulus ſummam, quam acceperunt, poteſtatem, quæ juris 
transferendi fundamentum fuit, conſervant ; nec his plu- 
ra addere opus eſt*.” We heartily agree with him, 
that to this precious concluſion it is needleſs to add 
a ſingle word. 

Taking our leave therefore of his Trafatus T heolo- 
gico-pol ticus, we (hall now give our readers a ſh-rt ac- 
count of his Opera Poſthuma. Theſe conſiſt of, 1. E- 
THICA, more geometrico demonſirata; 2. PoLiTica ;. 
3. De EmenDaTiONE INTELLECTUS ; 4. Erisroræx, 
et ad eas RESPONSIONES ; 5. Compendium GaAuua- 
Tices Lixcuz HERRN Rx. 

The ETHica are divided into five parts, which treat 


in order, de Deo ; de natura et origine MENTS ; de ori- 


gine et natura AFFECTUUM ; de SERVITUTE humana fo 
de AFFECTUUM VIRIBUS 3 de POTENTIA INTELLECTUS,. 
As the author profeſſes to 
tread in the footiteps of the geometers, and to d-duce 
all his concluſions. by rigid demonſtration from a few 
ſelf-evident truths, he introduces his work, after the 
mannner of Euclid with a collection of definitions and 
axioms. Theſe are couched in terms generally ambi-- 

uous; and therefore the reader will do well to con- 
fider attentively in what ſenſe, if in any, they can be 
admitted; for. it will not be found eaſy to grant his. 
premiſes, and at the ſame time refuſe his concluſions. 
His definition of ſubſtance, for inſtance, is ſo expreiſed 
as to admit of two ſenſes ; in one of which it is jult, 
whilſt in the other it is the parent of che moſt impions 
abſurdity. We ſhall give it in his own words: © Per 


ſubſtantiam intelligo id, quod in ſe eſt, et per ſe conci- 


pitur : hoc eſt id, cujus conceptus non indiget concep- 
tu alterius rei, a quo formari debeat.” If by this be 
meant, that a ſubſtance is that which we can conceive 
by itſelf without a:tending to any ching elſe, or thinking 
of its formation, the detinition, we believe, will be ad- 
mitted by every reflecting mind as tufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhing the thing defined from an attribute, which, he 
lays, is that which we perceive of a ſubſtance, and 
which we certainly cannot conceive as exiſting by it- 
ſelf. Thus the writer of this article can ſhut his eyes 
and conterwplate in idea the ſmall. 4to volume _— 

e: 
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FTract. 


cap. xvi. 
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Spinoza. fore him, without attending to any thing elſe, or think- moſt ſimple and perfect ſenſe p which is neceſſary, as he Spinoy:, 

— — yg vf iv per-dovot author, op even of the Great Beiog writes mathematically, and propoſes a ſimple idea as the Narr 
who created the matter both of him and or N - foundation of his theory, What ie the. proper” 

cannot for an inſtant contemplate the yellow colour of catien of a fobRance? Is it not that which ſtands 
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iti- Dialogues 
ne, concerning 
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its vellum boards without thinking of triple extenſion, which has the cauſe of its | exiſtence within itſelf ? God. 


or, in other words, of body. The book therefore is a 
ſubſtance, becauſe conceivable by itſelf ; the colour is an 
attribute or - becauſe it cannot be conceived by 
itſelf, but neceffarily leads to the conception of ſome- 
thing elſe. But if Spinoza's meaning be, that nothing 
is a ſubſtance but what is conceived as exiſting from 
eternity, independent of every thing as a cauſe, his de- 
finition cannot be admitted: for every man conceives 
that which in himſelf thinks, and wills, and is con- 
ſcious, as a ſubſtance ; at the ſame time that he has the 
beſt evidence poſſible that he exilted not as a conſcious, 
thinking, and active being, from eternity. 

His fourth axiom is thus expreſſed : Effequs cog- 
nitio a cognitione cauſæ dependet, et eandem iavolvit;“ 
and his fifth, Que nihil commune cum fe invicem 
habent, etiam per te invicem intelligi non poſſunt, five 
conceptus unius alterius concepturn non involvit.” The 
former of theſe propoſitions, fo far from being ſelſ- evi- 
dent, is not even true; and the latter is capable of two 
ſenſes very different from each other. That every ef- 
fe& proceeds from @ cauſe, is indeed an axiom ; but 
ſurely we may know the effect accurately, though we 
be ignorant of the particular. cauſe from which it pro- 
ceeds (fee Pil osor ur, no 36; and Pursics, no g1, 
&c. ); nor does the knowledge of the one by any means 
involve the knowledge of the other. If different things 
have nothing in common, it is indeed true that the 
knowledge of one of them will not give us an ad:quate 
conception of the other; but it will in many cafes com- 
pel us to believe, that the other exifs or has exiſted. 
A parcel of gunpowder lying at reſt has nothing in 
common with the velocity of a cannon-ball ; yet when 
we know that a ball has been driven with velocity 
from a cannon, we infer with certainty that there has 


been a parcel of powder at reſt in the chamber of that 
cannon | 


It is upon ſuch ambiguous definitions and axioms as 
theſe that Spinoza has raiſed his pretended demonſtra- 
tions, that one ſubltance-cannot produce another; that 
every ſubſtance muſt neceſſarily be infinite ; that no 
ſubſtance exilts or can be conceived beſides God ; and 
that extended ſubſtance or body is one of the infinite 
attributes of God. We ſhall not waſte our own time 
or the reader's with a formal confutation of theſe im- 
pious abſurdities. We truſt they are ſufficiently con- 
futed in the other articles of this work (ſee MeTarnvysics, 
Part III. PrxovipexCE, and TweoLoGy, Part I.); and 
whoever wiſhes for a more particular examination of the 
author's principles, may fiad it in Dr Clarke's Demon- 
ſtration of the Being and Attributes of God. 'The 
truth, however, is, that no man will need the aſſiſtance 


of that eminent metaphyſician to diſcover the fallacy of 


the reaſoning by which they are attempted to be pro- 
ved, it he affix any one preciſe meaning to the definitions 
and axioms, and adhere to that meaning ſteadily thro? 
the whole proceſs of the pretended demonſtrations. 
By way of apology for this jargon, it has been late- 
ly ſaid, that Spinoza takes the word fabftance in its 
4 | 


— 


Iwiſh that this ſimple meaning of the word could be uni- 
verfally admitted in philoſophy. Strictly ſpeaking, no 
worldly thing is a fubſtance ; ſince all mutually depend 
on each other, and finally on God, who, in this exalted 
ſenſe, is the only ſubſtance, The word modification ſounds 
harſh and improper, and therefore it cannot be expe&- 
ed to gain a place in philoſuphy ; but if the ſchool of 
Leibnitz may term matter the appearance of ſubſtances 
why may not Spinoza be allowed a bolder term? World- 
ly fubſtances are kept in union by divine power, as it 
was by divine power that they- had exiſtence. They 
repreſent alſo, it you pleaſe, modified appearances of dis 
vine power; each according to the vation, the time, 
and the organs, in and with which it appears. The 
phraſe uſed by Spinoza is conciſe; and it gives an unity 
and fimplicity to his whole ſyſtem, however ſtrange it 
may ſound in our ears.“ ö 
From this accourit of Spinoziſm, one who had nev 

looked into the works of the author would be led to 
ſuppoſe that his ſyſtem is the ſame with that of Berke- 
ley ; which, denying tbe exiſtence of material ſubſtance, 
attributes all our perceptions of what we call the qua- 
lities of body to the immediate ageney of the Deity on 
our minds (fee MeTaravsics, Part II. Chap. 3.) But 
Spiltpza's doctrine is very different. According to him, 
bodies are either attributes or affections of God ; and as 
he ſays there is but one extended ſubſtance, he aftirms 
that ſubſtance to be indiviſible, and employs a long 
ſcholiumſ to prove that thoſe are miſtaken who ſup- 
pole it finite and not eſſential to the Deity. That we do 
not mirepreſent his ſentiments, the learned reader will 
be convinced by the two following definitions, with 
which he introduces that part of his ethics which treats 
of the nature and origin of mind. 1.“ Per corpus in- 
telligo modum, qui Dei eſſentiam, quatenus, ut res ex- 
tenſa confideratur, certo et determinato modo expri- 
mit.““ 2. Adefſentiam alicujus rei id pertinere dico, 
quo dato res neceſſario ponitur, et quo ſublato res neceſ- 
fario tollitur; vel id, fine quo res, et vice verſa quod 
fime re nec eſſe nec concipi poteſt,” In conformity 
with theſe definitions, he agempts to prove that God 


+ See his 
Prop, XV» 
&c. 


Prop. ii. 


is an extended as well as albinking ſubitance ; that as vii. xi. 
2 thinking fubſtance he is the cauſe of the idea of a Part 2. 


circle, and as an extended ſubſtance of the circle itſelf; 
and that the minds of men are not ſubſtances, but cer- 
tain modifications of the divine attribute; or, as he 
ſometimes expreſſes it, Quod humane mentis actuale 
eonſtituit, eſt idea rei ſingularis actu exiſtentis.“ Hence, 
he ſays, it follows that the human mind is a part of the 
imtelle& of the infinite God; fo that when we fpeak of 
the human mind perceiving this or that, we can only 
mean that God, not as he 1s infivite, but as he appears 
in the human mind or conſtitutes its effence, has this or 
that idea; and when we ſpeak of God's having this or 
that idea, we muſt conceive of Him not only as conſti- 
tuting the human mind, but as, together with it, having 
the idea of ſomething elſe (a). In another place he 
tells us, that the human mind is nothing but the — 


(2) Hinc ſequitur mentem humanam partem eſſe inſinĩti intellectus Dei; ac proinde om i mentem 


BE 


EN 


humanam 


* 
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spine, which God bas of the human body as actually exiſting ; 
"> that this idea of the body, and the body itſelf, are one and 
ze fame thing ; and that thinking and extended ſubſtan- 
ces are in reality but one and the ſame ſubſtance, which 
is fometimes comprehended nnder one attribute of the 
* Prop. vii. Deity, and ſometimes under another . | 
xiii, Xi. If this impious jargon be not Atheiſm, or as it has 
Part 2. goon ſometimes called Pantheiſm, we know not what it 
is (fee Pauruzisu). According to Spinoza, there is 
but one ſubſtance, which is extended, infinite, and in- 
diviſible. That ſubſtance indeed he calls God; but he 
labours to prove that it is corporeal ; that there is no 
difference betwen mind and matter; that both are at- 
tributes of. the Deity variouſly conſidered ; that the hu- 
man ſoul is a part of the intelle&t of God; that the 
ſame ſoul is nothing but the idea of the human body; 
k thatthis idea of the body, and the body itſelf, are one 
and the fame thing; that God could not exiſt, or be 
conceived, were the viſible univerſe annihilated ; and 
therefore that the viſible univerſe is either the one ſub- 
ſtance, or at leaſt an eſſential attribute or modification 
of that ſubſtance. He ſometimes indeed ſpeaks of the 
Fits of this ſubſtance; but when he comes to explain 
imſelf, we find that by power he means nothing but 
t Prop. blind neceſſit Ae though he frequent] s of 
ili. Part the eviſdom „he ſeems to make uſe of the word 
1. without meaning. This we think evident from the 
long appendix io his 36 propofition ; in which he 
labours to prove that the notion of final cauſes is an idle 
t of the imagination, ſince, according to him, 
nothing but the prejudices of education could have led 
men to fancy that there is any real diſtinction between 
good and evil, merit and aemerit, praiſe and reproach, or- 
der and confufion ; that eyes were given them that they 
might be enabled to ſee ; teeth for the purpoſe of chew- 
ing their food ; herbs and animals for the matter of that 
food ; that the ſun was formed to give light, or the ocean 
to nouriſh her. If this be true, it is impoſlible to diſ- 
cover wiſdom in the operations of his one ſubſtance; ſince, 
in common apprehenſion, it is the very characteriſtic of 

folly to act without any end in view. | 
Such are the reveries of that writer, whoſe works a 
German philoſopher of ſome name has lately recom- 
mended to the public, as calculated to convey to the 
mind more juſt and ſublime conceptions of God than 
are to be found in molt othex ſyſtems. The recommen- 
dation has had its effect. literary journaliſt of Bri- 
tain, reviewing the volume in which it is given, feels a 
peculiar ſatisfaction from the diſcovery that Spinoza, 
inſtead of a formidable enemy to the cauſe of virtue and 
religion, was indeed their warmeſt friend ; and piouſly 
hopes that we ſhall become more cautious not to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be deceived by empty names, which thoſe 
who cannot reaſon (Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr Clarke 
perhaps) give to thoſe who can (Hobbes, we ſuppoſe, 
and Spinoza). But though we have the honour to 
think on this queſtion with our illuſtrious countrymen, 
we have no deſire to depict Spinoza as a reprobate, which 
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the critic ſays has oſten been done by ignorance and 
enthuſiaſm, We admit that his conduct in adiive Fe 
was irreproachable ; and for his ſpeculative opinions, he 
muſt ſtand or fall to his own Maſter. His Etbie ap. 
pear to us indeed a ſyſtem ſhockingly impious; and in 
the tract intitled Por trica, puer and right are con- 


Spnoga 


Spirit 
9 


founded as in the former volume; but in the trcatiſe 


Ds InTEeLLECTus EmtxDartioNE, are ſcattered many 
precepts of practical wiſdom, as well as ſome judicions 
rules for conducting philoſophical inveſtigation ; and we 
only regret, that the reader muſt wade to them through 
pages of fataliim, ſcepticiſm, and palpable contradic- 
tions. His Compendium Grammatices Lingus Halrac, 
though left imperfe&, appears to have ſo much merit, 
that it is to be wiſhed he had fulfilled his intention ot 


writing a philoſophical grammar of that language, in- 


ſtead of waſting his time on abſtruſe ſpeculations, 
which though they ſeem not to have been injurious to 
his own virtue, are certainly not calculated to promote 
the virtue of others, or to increaſe the ſum ct human 
happineſs. | 
SPIRZEA, in botany : A genus of plants belong 
ing to the claſs of icoſandria, and to the order of penta- 
gynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the 
26th order, Pomacee. The calyx is quinquefid ; there 
are five petals; and the capſule is polyſpermous. There 
are 18 ſpecies ; of which two only are Britiſh, the fili- 
pendula and ulmaria. 1. The f/pendula, dropwort, has 
er leaves; the leaflets are ſerrated; the ſtalk is 
erbaceous, about a foot and a half high, terminated 
with a looſe umbel of white flowers, often tinged wit}: 
red. The petals are generally ſix, and the ſegments ot 
the calyx are reflexed : the ſtamina are 30 or more; 
the germina 12 or upwards. It grows in mountainous 
paſtures. 2. The u/maria, meadow-ſweet. The leaves 
have only two or three pair of pinnæ, with a few ſmal- 
ler ones intermixed ; the extreme one being larger than 
the reſt, and divided into three lobes. The calyx is 
reddiſh ; the petals white, and the number of capſule. 
from fix to ten twiſted in a ſpiral. The tuberous pea, 
like roots of the filipendula dried and reduced to pow- 
der, have been uſed inſtead of bread in times of ſca - 
city, Hogs are very fond of theſe roots. Cows, goats, 
ſheep, and ſwine, eat the plant; but hors refuſe it. 
The flowers of the ulmaria have-a fragrant ſcent, which 
riſes in diſtillation. The whole plant indeed is extreme- 
ly fragrant, ſo that the common people of Sweden 
ſtrew their floors with it on holydays. It has alſo an 
aſtringent quality, and has been found uſeful in dyſen- 
teries, ruptures, and in tanning of leather. 
SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular 
kind, which in its progreſs recedes from its centre. 
SPIRE, in architecture, was uſed by the ancients for 
the baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the aſtragal or 
tore; but among the moderns it denotes a. ſteeple that 
continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whether conically or 
pyramidally. h | | 
SPIRIT, in metaphyſics, an incorporeal being or 
541 intelligence; 
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humanam hoc vel illud percipere, nihil aliud dicimus quam quod Deus, non quatenus infinitus eſt, ſed quatenus 
per naturam humane mentis explicatur, ſive quatenus/humanz mentis eſſentium conſtituit, hanc vel illam habet 
ideam: et cum dicimus Deum hanc vel illam ideam habere, non tantum, quatenus naturam humane mentis con- 
ſtituet z ſed quatenus ſimul cum mente humana alterius tei etiam habet ideam. Corol. prop. xi. part 2. 


8 . 
int Uigence z in which ſenſe God is ſaid to ba a ſpirit, 
as are angels and the human foul. See Me rarursics, 
Part III. . | 
Sergir, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, a name applied 
to every volatile liquid which is not infipid like phlegm 
or water; and hence the diſlinction into acid, katine, 
and vinous ſpirits, See Pranmacy-Index. _ 
Srizis of Wine, See CunmisTax: Jadex, DisTIL- 
LATION, and PHARMACY-Index Rb 
SPIRITS, or Animat Srigrts, See  AnaTOMY, 
Part V. ne 136, and Pays:9LoOGY, ub 185, | 
SPIRITUAL, in general, ſomething belonging to 
or partaking of the nature of ſpirit. See Sezarrt. . 
PIRITUOUS L1qyors have in all nations been 
conſidered as a proper ſubject of heavy taxation for the 
ſupport of the (tate. This has naturally occaſioned a 
nice examination of their trength. It having been at 
laſt found that this was intimately connected with the 
ſpecific gravity, this has been examined with the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention to every circumſtance which. could 
affect it, fo that the duties might be exactly porportion- 
ed to the quantity of ſpirit in any ſtrong liquor, inde- 
pendent on every other circumſtance of flavour or taſte, 
or other valued quality, The chemiſt at laſt found 
that the baſis of all ſtrong liquors is the ſame, produced 
by the vinous fermentation of .pure ſaccharine matter 
diſſolved in water. He alſo found, that whether this 
vegetable ſalt be taken as it is ſpontaneouſly formed in 
the juices of plants and fruits, or as it may be formed 
or extricated from farinaceous fruits and roots by a cer- 
tain part of the proceſs of vegetation, it produces the 
ſame ardent ſpirit, which has always the ſame denſity 
in every mixture with water, The minute portions of 
aromatic oils, which are in ſome degree inſeparable from 
it, and give it a different flavour according to the ſub. 
ſtance which it was obtained, -are not found to 
have any ſenſible effect on its denſity or ſpecific gravity. 
This ſeems very completely eſtabliſhed in conſequence 
of the unwearied attempts of the manufacturers to leſſen 
the duties payable on their goods by mixtures of other 
ſubſtances, which would increaſe their denfity without 
making them leſs palatable. The vigilance of the re- 
venue officers.was no leſs employed to detect every ſuch 
contrivance. In ſhort, it is now an acknowledged point, 
that the l ecific gravity is an accurate teſt of the 
{trength. | cg 2 
But though this is true in general, we cannot derive 
much benefit from it, unleſs we know the preciſe rela- 
tion between the ſtrength and the denſity of a ſpiritu- 
ous liquor. Do they increaſe pari pau, or by what 
law are they connected? It was natural to expect that 
equal additions of ardent. ſpirits or alcohol to a given 
quantity of water would produce equal diminutions of 
denfity. Areometers were accordingly made on this 
principle above 200 years ago, as may be ſeen in the 
works of Gaſpar Schottus, Sturmius, Agricola, and 
other old authors. But when 10. 4 155 phyſics be- 
came more generally known, this was eaſily diſcovered 
to be erroneous ; and it was ſhown (we think firſt by 
Mr Boyle) that equal additions to the ſpecific gravity 
would be produced by ſucceſſively taking out of any 
ve ſſel a certair. meaſure of alcohol and replacing it with 
an equal meaſure of water. This was the wol conve-. 


nient diſcovery for all parties, becauſe then the duties P 


parable on a calk of ſpirits would be in the exact pro- 
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portion of the diminution. of its deaſng, 
found by thole who were appoiatc 


that a mixture which appeared by this rule to contain 
gallons of alcohol, did really contain 354. This they 
ound by actually making ſuch a mixture: 18 gallons 
of alcohol mixed with 18 of water produced only 35 
allons of ſpirits. The revenue officers, finding that 
his condenſation was. moſt remarkable in mixtures of 
equal parts of water and the ſtrongeſt ſpirits which could 
then be procured, determined to levy the duties by this 
mixture; becauſe, whether the ſpirituous liquor was 
ironger ar weaker than this, it would appear, by its 
ſpecific gravity, rather N than it really was. 
fig acious obſervation, and the ſimplicity of the compo- 
ſition, which could at all times be made for compariſon, 
ſeem to be the reaſons for the exciſe officers feleQing 
this mode of eſtimating the ſtrength and levying the 
duties. A mixture of nearly equal meaſures of water 
and alcohol is called xzoor Sir, and pays a Certain 
duty per gallon; and the ſtrength of a ſpirituous liquor 
is eſtimated by the gallons, not of alcohol, but of proof 
ſpirit which the caſk contains. But becauſe it might 
be difficult to procure at all times this proof ſpirit for 
compariſon, ſuch a mixture was made by order of the 
board of excile : and it was found, that when fix gallons 
of it was mixed with one gallon of water, a wine gal- 
lon of the mixture weighed 7 pounds 13 ounces 2voir- 
dupoĩs. The board therefore declared, that the ſpirituous 
liquor of which the gallon weighed 7 pounds 13 ounces 
ſhould be reckoned 1 to 6 or 1 in 7 under proof. This 
is but an aukward and complex formula; it was in 
order to ſuit matters to a mode of examination which 
had by time obtained the ſanction of the board. Mr 
Clarke, an ingenious artiſt of that time, had made a 
hydrometer mcomparably more exact than any other, 
and conſtrued on mathematical principles, fit for com- 
putation. This had a ſet of weights correſponding to 
the additions of water or proof ſpirit, and the mixture 
1toGor 1 in 7 was the only one which weighed an 
exact number of ounces per gallon without a fraction. 
Thus ſtands the exciſe law; and Clark's hydrometer 
is ſtill the inſtrument ef authority, although others have 
been fince conſtructed by Dicas Quvis, and others, 
which are much more ingenious and convenient, 'The 
mathematician who examines Dicas's hydrometer, with 
its fliding ſcale, by which it is adjuſted to the different 
temperatures, and points out the condenfations, will 
perceive a beautiful and ſagacious combination of quan- 
tities, Which he will find it difficult to bring under 
any analytical formula. Perhaps Quin's may have ſome 
perference in reſpect of conveniency ; but facile inventis 
addere. Mr Dicas's was original, _ | 
As naturaliſts became more accuſtomed to exact ob- 
ſervation in every topic of inquiry, the condenſation 
which obtains in the mixture of different ſubſtances be- 
came more familiarly known. This evidently affects 
the preſent queſtion; and both the exciſe and the diſtillers 
are intereſted in its accurate deciſion. This occaſioned 
an application to the Royal Society; and a moſt ſeru- 
pulous examination of the ſtrength of ſpirituous liquors 
was made by Sir Charles Blagden and Mr Gilpin, of 
which they have given a very particular account in the 
HILOSOPHICAL Nate end for 1790 and 1792 
We have taken notice of this in the article Sr-ciric 
n n ©, "GRAVITY, 


But it was Spirituous 
guardians of en. 
the revenue that this concluſion was erroneous, and _—— 


1 $x4%17y, mentioning ſuch circumſtances of the 
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reſults 
as ſuited our purpoſes of phyſical diſcuſſion. At pre- 
ſent we give the general reſult in the table of ſpecific 
gravity, as peculiarly belongidg to ſpirituous liquors, 
affording the moſt exact account of their denſity in 
every Nate of dilution of alcohol with water. And 
as the relation between the proportion of ingredients 
and the denſity is peculiar to every ſubſtance, ſo that 
ſcarcely any inference can be made from one to another, 
the reader will conſider the tables here given as charac- 
teriſtic with reſpect to alcohol. In all ſolutions of ſalts 
we found that the condenſation increaſes continually with 
the dilution, whereas it is greateſt when equal bulks of 
water and alcohol are mixed: yet we do not conſider 
this as an exception ; for it is certain, that in the ſtrong- 
eſt brine the ſaline ingredient bears but a ſmall pro- 
portion to he water—and when we mix two ſolutions, 
the condenſation is greateſt when they are nearly equal 
in bulk. But we think ourſelves entitled to infer, that 
alcohol is not a dilution of a ſubſtance in a quantity of 
water 3 but that water, in a certain proportion, not very 
diſtant from what we can produce by flow diſtillation, 
is an ingredient of alcohol, or is one of it component 
parts, and not merely a vehicle or menſtruum. We 
therefore imagine that proof ſpirit contains nearly equal 
bulks of water and ardent ſpirits. _ 


I The great difficulty in this examination aroſe from 
the very dillimilar expanſions of water and alcohol by 
heat. is determined Sir Charles Blagden to eſtimate 


the proportions of ingredients by weight, and made it 
abſolutely neceſſary to give a ſcale of ſpecific gravity and 
ſtrength for every temperature, For it muſt be remark- 
ed, that the queſtion (whether in commerce or philoſo- 
phy) always is, How many gallons of alcohol and of 
water, taken juſt now and mixed together, will pro- 
duce a bundted gallons of the ſpirit we are exami- 
ning!“ The proportion of theſe two will be different 
according to the temperature of both. As many mix- 
tures therefore muſt have been made in each proportion 
as there were temperatures conſidered; but by taking 
the ingredients by weight, and examining the denſity 
of the compound in one temperature, it is then heated 


and cooled, and its change of denſity obſerved. Calcu- 
lation then can tell us the change in the proportion of 
the bulks or numbers of gallons in the mixture, by means 


of a previous table ſhowing the expanſions of water and 
of alcohol. | 
The alcohol ſelected for this examination had the 
ſpecific gravity 0,825. This is not the pureſt that can 
be procured ; ſome was produced of 0,816, of 0,814, 
and o, 8 13, both obtained from rum, from brandy, and 
trom malt ſpirit. We are informed that Dr Black has 
obtained it of the ſpecific gravity 0,8 by digeſting al- 
cohol with fixed ammoniac (muriatic acid united with 
lime) made very dry. It dephlegmates alcohol very 
powerfully without decompoſing it, which always hap- 
pens when we uſe cauſtic alkali. Alcohol of 0,825 was 
choſen becauſe expreſſed by a number of eaſy manage- 
ment in computation 
The examination commenced by aſcertaining the ex- 
panſions of water and alcohol. The temperature 60 
of Fahrenheit's ſcale was ſelected for the general tem- 
perature of compariſon, being eaſily attainable even in 
cold weather, and allowing the examinator to operate 


at eaſe. The firſt and laſt copartments of the tables 
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contain the weights and ſpecific gravities of alcohol and Spirits 
water ſrom every fifth degree of heat from zo to 1c0®, 2 


8 P 1 


From theſe we have conſtruged the two following little 
tables of expanſion. The bulk of 1000 ounces, pounds, 
or other weight of water and of alcohol of the tempera- 
ture 60, occupies the bulks expreſſed in the tables tcr 
every other temperature. Water could not be eafily or 
uſefully examined when of the temperature 309, becauſe 
it is with great difficulty kept fluid in that temperature. 
It is very remarkable, that when it can be ſo kept, it 
expands ipſtead of contrafling ; while cooling down 
from 35 or thereabouts, and as it approaches to 32®, 
it expands rapidly. We obſerve the ſame thing in the 
cryſtallization of Glauber ſalt, martial vitriol, and ſome 
others, which contain much water in their cryſtals. We 
obſerve, on the other hand, a remarkable contraction it: 
the zeolite juſt before its beginning to ſwell into bubbles 
by a red hear. 


| Bulk of 100,000 ounces. | 
- [Heat — wo) 
Of Water. Of Alcohol. | 
pi. | | Dil. 
305 119195319 
35 29952 5 119514325 
40 | 9999914 8 119839 332 
45 || 99914 (821723 
50 || 99932. | , | 329514 | 2s 
55 || 99962 38 120868 — 
55 10000 | 3 | 121212 4 
65 hangs. + 56 121565 354 
A e e 
80 || 100241 | Wo 122645 2 | 
85 100320 84 123017 376 | 
90 1 96 | 123393 380 
95 || 7 123773 
1 — 100808 108 124157 384 


This being premiſed, the examination was conducted 
in the following manner. It was determined to mix 
100 parts by weight of pure alcohol with five, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, parts of diſtilled water, till they were 
compouuded in equal quantities, and then to mix roo 
parts of diſtilled water with 95, 90, 85, 80, &c. parts 
of alcohol, till they were mixed in the proportion of 100 
to 5. Thus a ſeries of mixtures would be obtained, ex- 
tending from pure alcohol to pure water. This ſeries 
would be ſuch, that the examinations would be moſt 
frequent in the caſes molt uſual in the commerce of 
ſtrong liquors. A ſet of phials, fitted with ground 
ſtoppers, were provided, of ſizes fit to hold the intended 
mixtures. 'Theſe mixtures were made by ſuſpendir g 
the phial to the arm of a very nice balance, in the op- 
poſite ſcale of which (belides the counterpoiſe of the 
phial) there was placed the weight 100. Spirit was 
then poured into the phial till it exactly balanced the 
weight 100. 'The weight for the water to be added 
was then put into the oppoſite ſcale, and water was 
poured into the phial by means of a flender glaſs funnel, 


by ſmall quantities at a time, and the phial frequently 


agitated to promote the mixture. When the additional 
weight was exactly balanced, the phial was taken off, its 
ſtopper put in, and leather tied over it, and it was ſet by, 
for at leaſt a month, rhat the mixture and the whole 
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ituous proceſs of condenſation might be completed. The ſame 


method was followed in 
was predominant. 


mixtures Where the water 


When the ingredients of theſe mixtures were judged 
ific gravity in Sricirie Gravity). Mr Gilpin alſo tried the 


ro have completely incorporated, their {| 


8 


rendered the motion of a lumpe of glaſs through the 
liquor ſenſibly Nuggiſh, fo that when the balance was 
brought to a 
of weights: (See what we have faid of this matter 


was examined by weighing with the moſt ſcrupulous pre- ingenious inſtrument ' propoſed for ſuch experiments 


cifion the contents of a veſſel which held 2925 troy 
grains of water, of the temperature 60%. The balance 
was fo exceedingly ſenſible, that the goth part of a grain 
greatly deranged its poſition when loaded with the 
ſcales and their contents. It was conſtructed by Mr 
Ramſden, and ſome account of its exquiſite ſenſibility 
may be ſeen in the Journal de Phy/ique,' vol. xxxiil, 
This quantity of materials was therefore thought abun- 
dantly ſufficient for aſcertaining the denſity of the li. 
quor. It is needleſs to detail the precautions which 
were taken for having the contents of the weighing 
bottle brought to the preciſe temperature proper for 
the experiment. They were ſuch as every perſon. con- 
verſant with ſuch things is accuſtomed to take—The 
bottle had a ſlender neck, and being put on a lathe, 
a mark was made round it with a diamond. Ihe bot- 
tle was filled till the bottom of the hollow ſurface of 
the fluid was in the plane of this mark; and to judge 
of the accuracy attainable in filling the bottle, the ope- 
ration was ſeveral times repeated and the contents weigh- 
ed, without the difference of th of a grain in 2925. 
The only ſource of error which was to be guarded a- 
gainſt was air-· bubbles adhering to the inſide of the bot- 
tle, or moiſture condenſing * the experiments with low 
temperatures) on the outſide. Both of theſe were at- 
tended to as much as poſſible. #. 

This method of determining the ſpecific gravity was 
preferred to the uſual method, obſerving the weight loſt 
by a lump of glaſs when ſuſpended in water; tor Mr 
Gilpin had been enabled, by means of this nice ba- 
lance, to diſcover, even in pure water and in alcohol, 


want of perfect fluidity. Something like viſcidity 


by Mr Ramſden, and deſcribed by him in a pamphlet 
on this very ſubject; and he found the anomalies 
of experiment much greater than in this method by 
weighing.—Indeed the regular progreſſion of weights 
to be ſeen in the annexed tables is an nnqueſtionable 
proof of the ſufficiency of the method; and it has the 
evident advantage of all other methods in point of ſim- 
plicity and praQticability without any uncommon ap- 
aratus. Any perſon poſſeſſed of a good ordinary ba- 
e and a ſet of exact weights may examine all queſ- 
tions of this kind, by weiging pure water and the li- 
quor which he may have occaſion to examine n a com- 
mon 6 or 8 ounce phial. For this reafon, it is recom- 
mended (in preference to all hydrometers) to the board 
of exciſe to provide this ſimple apparatus in every prin- 
cipal office. 4 | 
Every experiment was made at leaſt three times; and 
the mean 8 hich never differed one grain from the 
extreme) was taken. | | 
From theſe experiments the annexed tables were 
conſtructed. The firſt is the fimple abſtract of the ex- 
periments, containing the weights-of the contents of the 
bottle of every mixture. The ſecond contains the ſpe- 
cific gravities deduced from them. . 

We have ſaid that the experiments appear ſurpriſing- 
ly accurate. This we ſay on the authority of the re- 
gular progreſſion of the ſpecific gravity in any of the 

orizontal rows. In the ſeries, for inſtance, for the 
temperature 60, the greateſt anomaly is in the mixture 
of 5o parts of ſpirit with 10c of water. The ſpecific 
gravity is 95804, wanting 3 or 4 of the regular pro- 
greſſion. This does not amount to 1 in 18000. 
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el, there was not a perfect equilibrium 
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The pure 


— * 
olſpirit toſof ſpirits 


: va__ 
of ſpirit 
15 grains 
of water. 


20 graius 
GO; 


— 


toograins loograins 1 
— ol ſpirit to of ſpirit 


25 grains 


of water. | 


2 — 


OOgrains IOOgrains 100graim 
to;of ſpirit to of ſpirit to 


grains 
Water. 


40 grains 
of water. 


I 


of water. 


60 |24447,0 


122535 
2480, 

2474˙30 
2467,62 
2460,75 
2453,80 


2440,12 
243323 
2426,23 
2419,02 
2411,92 
240490 
239768 
20.80 


2513443 
2506,75 
2500,14 
fs: 
2486,37 
2479-56 
2472.75 
2465,88 
2458,78 
245167 
2 3 
2437,62 
2430,33 
2423.22 


Grains. 


2560,74 
2554109 
254747 


2526,99 
2520,03 
2513,08 
2 506,08 
2499,01 
2491,99 
2484.74 


2573,80]2 596, 6 
842567,26 
2535-41 
2528,75 
2521,96 
2515,03 
2508,27 
2501,53 
2494,56 
2487,62 
2480,45 
2473533 
2466,32 
2459,13 
2452,13 


2540, 563364 
2533+53]2556,90 


Grains. 


2590,16 
258 3,66 
257710 
2570,42 


25 50,22 
254332 
2536,39 
2529,24 
2522,29 
2515,28 
2508, 1c 


of ſpiri 
70 grains 


— 


of water. | of 


þ 
of ſpirit to 
75 grains 


reograin 


of ſpirit to 
80 grains 
water. of water. 


10 


85 grains 
of water. 


oograins 
of ſpirit to 


1 

of ſpirit to 
grains 

of water. 


SO 
wn 


Grains. 

2744,20 
2738,13 
2732424 
2726,09 
2719,93 
2713, 60 
2707,40 
2701,05 
2694.76 
2688,14 


Grains. 
2753,75 
2747,74 
2741, 86 
2735,77 
2729, 64 
2723,51 
2717, 30 
2710,96 
2704, 64 
2698,07 


2684,98 
2678,49 
2671,82 


2664,99 


ins 


of water. 


55, grains 
of rn toſof ſpirit to 
.|1 00grains 


roograins 


Grains. 


2762,72 
2756.91 
2750,96 
2744.82 
2738.74 
2732, 64 
2726,52 
2720, 25 
2713,87 
2707,49 
2691, 502 700, 94 
2694453 


2687,99 
2681,34 


2674,62 


50 grains 


of ſpirit to 


IOOgrains 
of water, of water. | of water. 


„ 


Grains. 


2765,32 
2759,50 
2753,36 
2747,27 


273517 
2728,98 
2722,75 
2716, 35 
2709, 76 
2703,33 


2690, 33 


45 grains 
of ſpirit to 


I COgrains 


— 


2771, 08, 


2741724 


2696,91 
2683,63 


2773342 
2767,48 
2761,42 
2755737 
2749727 
2743.28 
2737,09 
2730,94 
2724,64 
2718,12 
2711,86 
2705,37 
2698,86 
2692,25 


40 grains 
of ſpiritto 
IOOgrains 
of water, 


Grains. 

2852,03 
284745 
2842,62 
2837,64 
2832,76 
2827,68 
2822,65 
2817,49 
2812,16 
2806,75 
2801,25 
2795.69 
2790, 13 


2784,36 


Grains. 
2859571 
285 5,32 
2850,88 
2846,16 
2841,52 
2836,69 
2831,90 
2826, 90 
2821,78 
2816, 63 
2811,23 
2805, 8 . 
2800, 40 


279491 


Grains. 


1 


2867, 122874, 43 
2863, 162870, 87 
2859,06 2867,08 


2854,07]2803,04 


28 50, 2902858, 96 


2845,72 2854,75 
2841, 1062850, 50 
2836, 30 2845,97 
2831,6102841,42 
2826,562836, 80 
2821,38028 31,92 
2816,32 2827,12 
2811,052822,15 
2805, 792817, 08 


0 2778, 64: 2789432 


285 2227 2811, 80 


Grains. 
2881,34 
2878,21 
2874,81 
2871,22 
2867,52 
2863,75 
2859,87 
285 5,65 
2851,53 
2847,14 
2842,56 
2838,07 
2833,38 
2828,46 


N 
2610, 


2564.47 
2557,61 


2550,50 


2543,74 
2536,63 


2529,46 
2522, 3c 


1 


of water. 


Grains. 


2786,36 


2780, 59 
277490 
2768,85 
2762,95 
2756,83 
2750,93 


2744.86 
2738,73 
2732,39 
2726, 06 


2719.74 


2713,32 


2706, 88 
2700, 33 


35 grains 


of water. 


Grains. 


2887,77 


2885, 06 


2882, 30 
2879,22 
2875,98 
2872,67 
2869,15 
2865,45 
2861,63 
2857,70 
2853,38 


2849,28 


2844,81 


2840, 26 
2838530 


2823955 


( 
* 
2597,98 
2591,38 
2584,65 
2577.95 
2571,24 


OOgrains 
of ſpiritto 
9.5 grams 


of ſpirit to 
1oograins 


Grains. 

2636,23 
2629,92 
2623, 56 
2617, 03 
2610,54 
2603, 80 
2597,22 
2590,55 
2583, 88 
2576,93 
2569, 86 
2563,01 
2556,11 
2549,13 


Grains. 
2653,73 
2647447 
2641,08 
263464 
2628,21 
2621, — 
2615,03 
2608, 37 
2601,67 
2594,80 
2587,93 
2580,93 
2574402 
2567,03 


2541,92]2 59,96 


Grains. 

2669,83 
2663,64 
2657,23 
2650,87 
2644,43 


2631,37 
2624,75 


2611,19 
2604, 29 
2597,45 


2617,96 


2626,55 


2590, 6 


90 grains 


. [of water. 


2606,16 


f water. 


2672, 3002686, 32 
2666, 042679, 99 
2659,5512673,64 
2637, 8602653, 042667, 14 
2646, 5 32660, 62 
2640, 0102654, 04 
2633,322647,52 


2640, 8 


of water. 


Grains. 
2711,14 
2705,14 
2698,94 
2692,77 
2686,54 
2679,98 


2673,55 
2667,07 


2660, 63 
653.99 


2619,7212633,99|2647,12 
2613,02[2627,39 


2620,52 
2583,652599,24|261 3,57 
2570,56 2592,14j2606,50 


2640,60 


2633.74 
2626,94 


2619.75 


of ſpirittoſof ſpirit toſof ſpirit 
IOOgrains|[00grain 


f water. 


8 = grains 


of water 


f 


Grains. 
2793-22 
2787,54 
2781,84 
2775794 
2770, 14 
2764,09 
2758,17 
2752,21 
2746, ob 
2739485 
2733,53 
2727,25 
2721,01 
2714, 6 
2708, o 
1 


Grains. 


2799,85 


2788,69 
2782, 99 
2777,19 
2771, 29 
2765,40 
2759,47 
2753,41 
2747,23 
2740,93 
2734,80 
2728,59 
2722,23 
2715,73 


Grains. 


2806, 61 


2794,19 2801, 14 


2795,70 
2789,99 
2784, 30 


2772,70 
2766,73 
2760,75 
2754/73 
2748,42 
2742,31 
2736,23 
2729, 89 
2723,35 


30 grains 
of ſpirit to 
IOOgrains 
of water. 


25 grains, 


IOOgrains 
of water. 


'of 


20 grains 


IOOgrains 


water, 


2778,54 


Grains. 
2813,85 
2808, 52 
2803,17 
2797,45 
2791,72 
2785,96 
2 780,26 
2774,43 
2768, 45/2 
2762,58 
2756,43 
2750, 22 
2744,24 
2737,98 
2731, 
hed U 55] 


15 grains 


Grains. 
2894,22 
2892,07 
2889,78 
2887.33 


2878,72 
2875349 
287 2,06 
2868,49 
2864.54 
2860,86 
285 6,80 
2852,47 


2884,57/2893,58 
2881,6912891,11 


Grains. 

2900, 8 5 
2899,31 
2897,6 [1 
2895,67 


2888,62 
2885,85 
2882,90 
2879,07 
2876,22 
2872,88 
2869,16 
2865,15 


| 


—.— a 


1861, 12 


Grains. 
2908,21 
2907,45 
2906, 39 


2903,39 
2901, 42 
2899,35 
2897, o9 
2894,56 
2891,79 
2888,73 
2885,56 
2882,25 
2878,71 
212875307 


2904, 98 


2917. 
2916,95 
2916,41 
291595: 
2914442 
2913,02 
2911,37 
2909,43 
2907,33 
2905, 04 
2902, 35 
2899,55 
2896,58 
gs 
2890,04 


— 


Grains. 
2821,33 
2816, o, 
2810,72 


2799,58 


2788,25 
2782,62 

776,72 
277049: 
2764.87 
2758,80 


2746,57 
2740,43 


10 grains 


of ſpirit to of ſpirit toſof ſpirit toſof ſpirit to 
| LOOgrains 


of witer. 


Grains. 


2928, 8c 


2928,93 


2927,81 
2926,73 


| 


toſof ſpirit to 
— IOOgrains 


2805,08 


2793,82 


2752,70 


2928,99 


2928,49 


2925, 50 
2923,90 
2922,24 
2920, 17 
2917,83 
2915,46 
2912,84 
2910, 02 
2906, 97 


75 grains 


of water 


Grains. 
2828, 9c 
2823,68 
2818, 36 
2812,93 
2807, 56 
2801,89 
2796,45 
2790, 8 
2785, oc 
2779,26 
277333 
2767,44 
2761,51 
2755734 
2749,28 


5 grains 
of ſpirit to 
IOOgrains 
of water, 


Grains. 

2944,53 
2945,02 
2945725 


294473 
2943,98 
2942,98 
2941,69 
2940, 1 
2938,33 
2936,31 
2934714 
2931,77 
2929,15 
2920,28 


of water. 


OOgrams|LOOgrams 100 grains I0Ograins 10ogran? 
of ſpirit topf ſpirit to of ſpirit to, of ſpirit to oſſpirit to 
45 grains go grains | 45 grain o grains 


65 grains 
of water. 


Grains. 


2722,89 
2716,92 
2710,81 
270457 
2698,42 
2691,83 
2685,52 
2679,15 
2672,74 
2666,06 
2659,36 
2652,78 
2646, oc 
2639,25 
2632,17 


Grains. 
2733.87 
2727,87 
2721,83 


2696,73 
2690, 32 
2684.02 


2657,41 


2715,02 


2709, 48 
2702,98 


2677,34 
2670, 69 
2664,16 


2650,63 
2643,75 


Grains. 


2836,39 
2831,36 
2826,31 
2821,00 
2815,71 
2810, 23 
2804, 85 
2799,38 
2793, 80 
2788, 00 
2782,14 
2776,33 
2770,59 


a 764.57 


Water. 


Grains. 


2967,14 
2967,45 


2945,20 2967,40 
2967,05 
2966,34 
2965,39 


2964,11 


312962, 66 
2960,97 
2959,07 
2956,94 
2954,70 
2952, 08 
2949734 


70 grains 
of ſpiritto 
toograins 


of water 


2758,48 


65 grains 


of water, 


Grains. 


2829,28 
2824,12 
2818,80 
2813,65 
2808,31 
2802,88 
2797,21 
2791,52 
2785,81 
2780, 1 1 


2768,45 


| 


— — 
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of ſpirit to 
Ioograins| 


2844,1C 
2839,26 


2834,40 


2774,25 ö 
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TABLE II. NI 8225 Gravitier at the different” Terplature Fes 


Icograins) LoograingjX I 
of ſpirit to of ſpirit — * 


— 
10 grains} 15 grain 


20 grains 
of water. | of water. ö of wate r. 
acg. | | 


,83896 | 34995 [485957] S 
83672 | 84769 | 85729] ,86587 
83445 | 34539 ]»85507],8636r 
83214 | ,84310],85277],86131 

182977 | 84076185042 |\85907| 
82736} ,83834,84802 „85664 
$2500 | »83599} 84568 305430) 
$2262 |,83362 |,84334]-$5793 
82023 |,83124],$40921484951 

58178082878 „83851,847710 
875308263 (836064467 
8128; 82386 |,83355 „84221 
81039 |,82142 8311183977 
,80788 ,81888 ,82860,83724 
80543 8164382618 83478 868138 

l n 


1 l par ae rem! 1 — — * — 
roograins cograing Ioograins eee roograins'gF 5 grains \g0 grains] 85 grain 80 grains 75 grai 70 grains 65 grains 
ſpirit ſpirit an of ſpirit to of ſpirit tofof ſpirittoſof ſpirittoſof ſpirit toſof ſpirit toſ of ſpirittoſot ſpirit to 


* 


- 


, [x0ograing 

| The pure oſſpirit to 
Spiri it. 5 grains 

| of water. 


8 


— — — —ͤ — — —— -—_ — t> 
= 


. 
Le ei, tt 1 SOgrainy 


rip ; of rit of ſpiviee@oſfpiric to 
| 35 grains 40 graing 45 grains {50 grains bo 
| | of water. of water. of Wan 2 water. 


— 


put. | 
90811 
90596. 
90380 

8160 
55935 
89707 


here 
$4 
127 


1895 1t} 
89294 
89073 
„88849 
588626 
88393 
„88169 
87938 
877 
x | 874060 
587228 
86984 
86743 
86 0499 [3 
„86254 


toograins 
ol ſpirit to 
o grains 
of water. 


of ſpirit to; of ſpirit t - ſpiritto 
— IOOgrains ins I 1 XOOgrains| 


75 grains |80 grains 85 grain 
of water, of water. | of water. of water. . jof water. {of water. of water ſoſ water, 


— 
— — 


of water. of water. of water. 


A 


— 1 


* * — gn” ann 


, — FIDE 


deg. h 17 | ; "2 653 FRE or vs 46 2 z | 
92563 | 92889 | ,93191 [,93474 | +9374! 94222 94675 94926/5420 195681 | ,95944 
92355 |,92680 |,92986 | ,93274 | 93541 94025 94484 94734 [1949558 | 295246 },95502 | ,95772 
92151 |,92476 |,92783 | ,93072 19334 93827 8 | ,94295 | 94547 |+94892 | ,950601,95328 | ,95602 
91937 | 92264 |,92570] 92859 293131 193621 294996 |. 494348 |-946054 494871 | 95143 |,95423 
,91723 |,92050|,92358 | ,92647 |,92919 93419 93897 94149944141 294683 9495895243 
9150291837 |,92145 | ,92430 | 92707 „93208 93696 93948942130 194767 „oog 
91287 9162291933 ,92225 92499 93002⁊ 593493 93749 [»94018|. ,94296 | ,94579 94876 
,91066 | ,91400 |,91715 | ,92010 | ,92283 192794 193285 | 93546 |,93822] ,94099 | ,94388 |,9468g 
90847 91181/91493 57793 92069 92580 293337 [993616] 93898 94193 | ,94500 
9061790952 ,91270 | 91569] 91849) | 92364 1931321993413] ,93095 | ,93989 | ,9430!1 
90385 | ,90723 |,910421,91340] ,91622 192142 | 292917 [93201 | 93488 | ,93785 |,94102 
90157 |,90496|,g0818|,91119],91403 91923 92700, 92989/93282 9358293902 
89925 | ,90270|,y0590 | yo8g1|,91177] 91705 292491 [+2779 | 93075 [9338193703 
,89688 | ,90037 | 90358 | ,906621,90949| 191481 292272 |,92502 | 92858 | ,931701,93497 
89453 | 89798 | 90123 | ,904281,90718 | 91252 9204792346 9264692957 93293 


Fee 5 grains | "1 
of ſpirit t 


of ſpirittolof ſpiritto 
roograins 1 IOOgrai 
water. [of water | of water, 


+ 
0 


h 
N 
8 


- „* oa ins 
wn 
O 


* 
7-2 


ns 20 


40 grains]35 grains [30 grains [2 
— Siritto 


of ſpirittoſof ſpirit toſof ſpirit 1 
Ioograins|I0ograins|100grai 


of water. | of water. 


| 60 grains 
of ſpiritto 25 ſpirit to 
.| 1 oograins| I0Ograin 


of water. lof water. 


$$ grains|50 grains [45 grains 
ol ſpirit 15 ſpirit to 


—— 22 
« — 4 
— a 


- = = N ” 
* — — 4 
> Py 
»2 eps: ae „„ „„ — , - l— — 2 44544 - w 
— 9 9 Sp, — — ——— * — * — a 


Ioograins| Ioograin 
of water. [of water. 


_— 


th MB. 


deg. | 1 | | | 


96470 
96315 
96159 
95993 
95831 
95662 
95493 
95318 
95139 
94957 
94768 
94579 
94389 


96719 
196579 


96434 
96280 


96126 


95966 
195504 
295035 
95469 
95292 
95111 
94932 
94748 
94563 


94196 
0 3999 


94368 


96967 
596840 
96706 
96563 
96420 
96272 
596122 
95962 
95802 
95638 
95467 
95297 
55123 
194944 


194759 


+97 200 
97086 


96575 
96437 
96288 
290143 
195987 
95826 
95667 
595502 
95328 


296840 
»96708 


97418 
597319 
597220 


96995 
96877 
96752 
96620 
96484 
96344 
96192 
96046 
95889 


2 


295556 


Mow 


97110 


598412 
98397 
98373 
98338 
88293 
98239 
98176 
98106 


„98028 


97943 
97845 
197744 
97637 
97523 


| 297401 


98654 


— 


598804 
598804 
98795 
98774 
98745 
98702 


98594 
98527 
»98454 |» 
98367 
98281 
598185 
598082 


99334 
99344 
99345 
99338 
99316 
99284 
99244 
599194 
99134 

99066 


989910 


598912 


97969, 


98824 


88329 


986251 „ 
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Sire We formerly obſerved, that the. ſeries of mixtures 


Liquors. choſen by Sir Charles Blagden, 


Plate 


for the advantages at- 
tend ing it in making the experiment, was not ſuited for 
ſolving the queſtions which commonly occur in the ſpi- 
rit buſineſs.” He accordingly ſuggeſts the propriety o 
forming tables in a convenient ſeries from the data tur- 
niſted by theſe: experiments, indicating the proportion 
of ingredients contained in ſome conſtant weight or 
Were facilitate the conſtruction of ſuch tables, it is 
neceſſary to conſider the ſubject in the molt general 
manner. Therefore let a repreſent the conſtant num- 
ber 100, Let and « repreſent the quantities of water 
and ſpirit by weight in any mixture; that is, the 
pounds, ounces, or grains of each. Let * repreſent 
the quantity per cent. of ſpirits alſo. by weight; that 
is, the number of pounds of ſpirits contained in 100 
pounds of the mixture; and let y be its quantity per 
cent. in gallons, or the number of gallons contained in 
100 gallons of the unmixed ingredients. Let mn be the 
bulk of a pound of ſpirit of any given temperature, the 
bulk of a pound of water of the ſame temperature being 
accounted 1. * ; 
Then ws: is the weight of any mixture, and w + 
m is its bulk. ” | | 
We have the following proportions : 1. w + e:5=a: 


22. (Equation 1ſt); and hence + may be 
„ 


* and * — 


found when # the per centage in weight is given, for s 


= == (Equation 2.) 
a—x 


lids wm: ms =a ty, and y=a — 2 _ (Equa- 

tion 3d) ; and may be found when y, the per centage 

in gallons, is given: for « - (Equation 4th.) 
9 


The uſual queſtions which can be ſolved from theſe 
experiments are, | | 

1. To aſcertain the quantity of ſpirits per cent. in 
bulk from obſervation of the ſpecific gravity, or to tell 


how many gallons of ſpirit are in 100 gallons of mix- 


ture, 85. 5 

Look for the ſpecific gravity in the table, and at 
the head of the column will be found the w and / cor- 
reſponding. It the precile ſpecific gravity obſerved is 
not in the tables, the s maſt be found by  interpola- 
tion. And here it is proper to remark, that taking the 
{umple proportional parts of ſpecitic gravity will not be 
ſufficiently exact, eſpecially near the beginning or the 
end of the table, becauſe the denſities correſponding to 
the ſeries of mixtures do not change uniformly, We 
muſt have recourſe to the general rules of interpolation, 
by means of firſt and ſecond differeaces or be provided 
with a ſubſidiary table of differences. A good deal of 
practice in computations of this kind ſuggeſted the fol- 
lowing method of making ſuch interpolations with great 
diſpatch and abundant accuracy. On a plate of wood, 
or metal, or ſtiff card-paper, draw a line EF (hg. 3.) 


*cccrxu. as a ſcale of equal parts, repreſenting the leading or 


equable arithmetical ſeries of any table. (Ia the pre- 
ſent caſe EF is the ſcale on which 5 is computed.) 
Through every point of diviſion draw the perpendicut 
lars BA, E C, FD, &. Make one of them AB 


more conſpieuous than the reſt, and diſtinguiſh the others 


L 703 J 
alſo in ſuch ſort, that the eye ſhall readily catch their Spiritusus 
diſtance from the principal line A B. Let CPL be a IIA 


Fable. 


SPI 


thin flip of whalebone, of uniform breadth and thick- 
neſs, alſo divided into equal parts properly diſtinguiſu- 
Laſtly, let there be a pin P fixed near the mid- 
dle of the principal line AB. 

Now ſuppoſe that a value of 5 is to be interpolated 
by means of an obſerved ſpecific gravity not in the ta- 
ble. Look for the neareſt to it, and note its diltanc= 
from the preceding and the following. Let theſe be 
PH and PK on the flexible ſcale. Alto take notice ot 
the lines K 10 and H 10, whoſe diſtances from A B 
are equal to the conſtant difference between the ſucceſ- 
ive values of 8, or to any eaſily eſtimated multiple ot it 
* in the preſent caſe we have taken 10 and 10, in- 

ead of 5 and 5, the running difference of Sir Charles 
Blagden's table). 'Then, leaning the middle point P ot 
the whalebone on the pin P in the board, bend it, and 
place it flantwiſe till the points K and H fall fome- 
where on the two parallels K 10 and H 10. No matter 
how oblique the poſition of the whalebone is. It will 
bend in ſuch a manner that its different points of divi- 
ion (repreſenting different ſpecific gravities) will fall 
on the. parallels which repreſent the correſponding va- 
lues of 5. We can ſay that all this may be done in leſs 
than balf a minute, and leſs time than is neceſſary for 
inſpecting a table of proportional parts, and not the 
tenth part of that neceſſary for interpolating by ſecond 
differences. Let it is exact enough (if of the ſize of a 
duodecimo page) for interpolating three decimal places 
is is ten times more exact than the preſent caſe re- 


- quires. To return from this digreſſion. 


. Having thus found 7 in the table, we get « or y by 
the equations ——= x, and a —<-=y, 
c ms 

But here a material circumſtance occurs. The weight 
of alcohol s, and its per centage x, was rightly deter- 
mined by the ſpecific gravity, becauſe it was interpolated 
between two values, which were experimentally con- 
need with this ſpecific gravity. But in making the 
tranſition from x to , we only give the per centage 
in gallons before mixture, but not the number of gal- 
lons of alcohol contained in an hundred gallons of mix- 
ed liquor. For when we have taken a—y ang y inſtead 
of wand , they will indeed make a ſimilar compound 
when mixed, becauſe the proportion of their ingredients 
is the ſame, But they will not make 100 gallons ot 
this compound, becaule there is a ſtinking or condenfa- 
tion by mixture, and the ſpecific gravity by which we 
interpolated „ is the phyſical or real ſpecific gravity 


correſponding to w and 7; while — 2 the ſpecike 

WXMS 
gravity implied in the value of y, is the mathematical 
denſity independent on this condenſation. Since there- 
fore 5, together with a—y, make leſs than 100 gal- 
lons of the compound, there mult in 100 gallons of i: 

be more alcohol than is expreſſed by y. 

Let G be the math:matical ſpecific gravity (= 
==) and g tle phyſical or real obſerved ſpecific 
avity (which we cannot expreſs algebraically) ; and 
etz be the gallons of alcohol really contained in 100 
gallons of the compound. The bulk being inverſely as 
the denſity or ſpecific gravity, it is evident that the 
bulk 
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bulk of the compound 'muſt be to 100 avy to 
G. And ſince we want to mate it ſtill up to 100 
gallons, we muſt inereaſe it in the proportion of G to 
2. And becauſe this augmentation muſt de of the 
ſame ſtrength with this eontracted liquor, both ingredi- 
ents muſt be increaſed in the proportion of G to g, and 


we muſt have G:g = y 3» and a LEY Now, in- 
and inſtead of 7 write 
| aw+ms 2 . | 
| wv +: ww 
All this will be illuſtrated by an example. / 
Suppoſe that we have obſerved the ſpecific gravity of 

a ſpirituous liquor of the temperature 60 to be 0,941 28, 
Looking into Sir Charles Blagden's table, we find the 
gravities 0,94018 and 0,94296, and the . correſpond- 
ing to them is 80 and 75, the water in each mixture 
being 100. By interpolation we obtain the,s- corre- 
ſponding to 0,94128, via. 78. At this temperature m 


I = 1,21212, and ms = 94.584545. Thete⸗ 


= —, — 


ſtead of 5, write a mark 
ay + mms 


vm 5 


wi 


gives usz =g a'X 


o, 825 | 
| > 94454545 — 
fore z = 0,94128 X "on * 3234 9.997. or 
very nearly 50. | 


We have ſeen even perſons not unacquainted with 
ſubjects of this kind puzzled by this ſort of paradox. 
2 is ſaid to be the per centage of ſpirit in the com- 
pound. The compound has the ſame proportion of in- 
gredients when made up to 100 gallons as before, when 
y was ſaid to be its per centage, and yet y and z are not 
the ſame. The fact is, that although is the number 
of gallons of alcohol really contained in 100 gallons of 
the compound, and this alcohol is in the ſame propor- 
tion as before to the water, this proportion is is not that 
of 50 to 50: for if the ingredients were ſeparated again, 
there would be 50 gallons of alcohol and $2,876 of 


Water. x x 
The proportion of the ingredients in their ſeparate 
. 1 * , 4. IP . 
late is had by the zd Equation y = IH which 
18 equivalent to G 1 5 For the preſent example 


and a — 5, or the water per 
cent. 51,401, making 100 gallons of unmixed ingre- 
dients. We ſee then that there has been added 1,398 
zallons of alcohol; and ſince both ingredients are aug- 
mented in the proportion of G to g, there have alſo 
been added 1,478 of water, and the whole addition for 
making up the 100 gallons of compound is 2,876 
gallons ; and if the ingredients of the compound were 
ieparate, they would amount to 102,876 gallons. This 
might have been found at the firſt, by the proportion, 
G: g - G = 100: (The addition.) | By 

The next queſtion which uſually occurs in buſineſs is 
to find what denſity will reſult from any propoſed mix- 
ture per gallon. This queſtion is ſolved by means of the 
| In this examination it will be 
m(a—y) ' 
moſt convenient to make w = a. If the value of - 
found in this manner falls on a value in the tables, we 


my 
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have the 1pecific 
interpolate. | 

N. B. The value of 
ductions, varies with the temperature. it is always ob- 
tained by dividing the ſpecific gravity of alcohol of that 
temperature by the ſpecific gravity of water of the 
ſame temperature. The quotient is the real ſpecific 
gravity of alcohol for that temperature, Both of theſe 
are to be had in the firſt and laſt copartments of Sir 
Charles Blagden's table.. „ 
Theſe operations ſor particular caſes give the anſwers 
to particular occaſional queſtions. By applying them 
to all the numbers in the table, tables may be conſtruct- 
ed for ſolving every queſtion by inſpection. ; 
There is another queſtion which occurs moſt fre- 
quently in the exciſe tranſactions, and alſo in all com- 
politions of ſpirituous liquors, viz. What ſtrength will 
reſult, from a mixture of two compounds of known 
ſtrength, or mixing any compound with water? To 
ſolve queſtions of this kind by the table ſo often quo- 
ted, we mult add into one ſum the water per gallon of 
the different liquors. In like manner, take the fum of 
the ſpirits, and ſay, as the ſam of the waters is to that 
of the alcohols, ſo is a to s 3 and operate with a and «- 
as before. A 5 
Analogous to this is the queſtion of the duties. 
Theſe are levied on proof ſpirit ; that is, a certaia du- 
ty is charged on a — of proof ſpirit; and the gau- 
ger's buſineſs is to diſcover how many gallons of proof 
pirit there is in any cempound. 'The ſpecification of 
proof ſpirit in our exciſe laws is exceedingly obſcure 
and complex. A gallon weighing 7 pounds 13 ounces 
(at 55*) is accounted 1 to 6 under proof. The gal- 
lon of water contains 58476 grains, and this ſpirit is 
54688. Its denſity therefore is 0,93523 at 55%, or (as 
may be inferred from the table) 0,9335 at 600. This 
denſity correſponds to a mixture of 100 grains of wa- 
ter with 93,457 of alcohol. If this be ſuppoſed to re- 
ſult from the mixture of 6 gallons of alcohol with 1 of 
water (as is ſuppoſed by the deſignation of x to 6 un- 
der proof), the gallon of proof ſpirits conſiſts of 100 
parts of ſpirits by weight, mixed with 75 parts of 
water. Such a ſpirit will have the denſity 0,9162 
nearly. _ £6 

This being premiſed, in order to find the gallons of 
proof ſpirits in any mixture, find the quantity of alco- 
hol by weight, and then ſay, as 100 to 175, ſo is the 
alcohol in the compound to the proof ſpirit that may be 
made of it, and for which the duties muſt be paid. 

| We have conſidered this ſubje& at ſome length, be- 

cauſe it is of great importance in the ſpirit-trade to have 
theſe circumſtances aicertained with preciſion ; and be- 
cauſe the ſpecific gravity is the only ſure criterion that 
can be had of the ſtrength. Firing of gunpowder, or 
producing a certain bubble by ſhaking, are very vague 
teſts ; whereas, by the ſpecific gravity, we can very ſe- 
curely aſcertain the ſtrength within one part in 500, as 
will preſently appear. | 


Sir Charles Blagden, or Mr Gilpin, have publiiſhed® a »philoſo. 
moſt copious ſet of tables, calculated from theſe volu- Tranſ. 
able experiments. Ia theſe, computations are made for 179+ 


every unit of the hundred, and for every degree of the 
thermometer. But theſe tables are ſtill not in the moſt 
commodious form for buſineſs. Mr John Wilſon, an 


ingenious geatleman reſiding at Dundee, has juſt pub- 


gravity by inſpection. If not, we muſt — 
— — _ — E Bort. 
m, which-is employed in theſe're. 
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by weight of Sir Charles Blagden's experiments, and 
for every degree of temperature. They alſo ſhow the 
per centage of alcohol, and the condenſation or the quan- 
tity loſt by mixture. But as they both retain the ori- 


ginal ſeries of parts by weight, which is very unuſual, 


the ſpirit traders will find conſiderable difficulty in ma- 
king uſe of them. "Retaining this ſeries alſo cauſes all 
the per centage numbers (which are the only intereſting 
ones to the reader) to be fraQional, and no anſwer can 
be had without a double interpolation. 

We have therefore calculated a table in the form in 
which it muſt be moſt uſeful and acceptable to thoſe 
who are engaged in the ſpirit trade, ſhowing at once 
the ſpecific gravity which reſults from any proportion cf 
admixture in hundredth parts of the whole, This an- 
ſwers immediately the chief queſtions in the terms in 
which they are uſually conceived and propoſed. The 
two firſt or leading columns ſhow the proportion in gal- 
lons, pints, or other cubic meaſures, of the mixture, the 
whole quantity being always 100. The ſecond column 
ſhows the correſponding ſpecific gravity : ſo that we 
can either find the proportion of the ingredients by the 
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#piritnouy Jſhed at Edinburgh tables ſomewhat ſimilar, ſounded 


Liquors. On the fame experiments, Both of theſe tables ſhow 
www the quantities by meaſure correſponding to every unit 
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obſerved ſpecific gravity, or find the gravity reſulting 
from auy proportion of the ingredients. A third co- 
lumn ſhows how much the hundred meaſures of the two 
ingredients fall ſhort of making an hundred meaſures of 
the compound. A fimple proportion, which can be 
done without the pen, will determine what par: of this 
deficiency muſt be made up by ſpirit. The uſe of this 
table muſt now be ſo familiar to the reader's mind, 
that we need not give further inſtructions about it. 

This is followed by another fimilar table, giving an 
immediate anſwer to the moſt uſual queſtion, * How 
many meaſures of alcohol are there really contained in 
100 meaſures ? This is alſo accompanied by a column of 
condenſation. It would have been ſomewhat more ele- 
gant, had the ſpecific gravities in this table made the 
equable ſeries and leading column. But we did not ad- 
vert to this till we had computed the table, and the la- 
bour was too great to be repeated for flight reaſons. 
The tables are only for the temperature 60“. 
the ſpirituous liquors can always be brought in theſe cli- 
mates; and in caſes where we cannot, a moment's in» 
ſpeRion of Sir Charles Blagden's table will point out 


very nearly (or exactly, by a ſhort computation) the 
neceſſary corrections. 


| Compound. | * | Cond. [| Compound. Specific _ | Compound Specific _ 
S. W. 5 ae 8. | W. Gravity. 7, 8. W. Gravity 1 
100 | © o. 8250 66 | 34 | ©9973 | 2,5 33 | 67 [o, 9640 2,3 
99 | x | 0,8278| 0,19 65 | 35 | ©9995 | 2,6 32. | 68 [0,9651] 2,3 
98 | 2 | 0,8306| 0, 33 | 64 | 36 | 0,9116 | 2,6 31 | 69 | 0,9662 | 2,2 
97 | 3 | 98333] 9:4 63 | 37 [9.9137 | 2,6 3070 0,9673 2,1 
96 | 4,8360 0,5 62 | 38 0,9157 2,6 29 71,9683 2, | 
| 95 | 5 | 0,8387]| 0,6 61 | 39:1 09177 | 2,7 28 | 72 | 0,9993 | 149 + 
1 94 60,8413 0,7 60 40 | 0,9198:| 2,7 27 739.9704 1,9 
193 71,8439, 59 4,9218 | 2,7 26 74,9713 1,8 
| 92 | 8 | 0,8465| o, 58 | 42 | 0,9238 | 2,7 25 | 75 | £29724] 1,7. 
191 | 9 | 0.8491] 1, | 57 | 43 | 029257 | 2,7 24 | 76 0,9734 1,6 
90 | 10 | o,8516] 1,1. 1 56 | 44 | £39277 | 2,8 23 | 77 1999744] 1,6 
| 89 | 11 | 0,6542 | 1,2 55 | 45 | 929296 | 2,8 2278 , 9754 1, 
| 88 | 12 | 0,8567 1,3 54 | 46 | c,9316 | 2,8 21 | 79 |[©,9763] 1,4 
| 87 | 13 | 0.8592] 1,4 53 | 47 | 99335 | 2,8 20 | 80 |0,9773| 1,3 
{ 386 | 14 | ©,8617] 1,5. | 52 | 48 [0,9353 2,8 19 | 81 [0,9783 1,2 
85.15 | 08641] 1,5 | 51 | 49 | 9-9371.| 2,8 18 | 82 | 0,9793 | 1,2 
| 84 | 16 | 0,8666 1,6 * 50 | 50 [, 9388 2,8 17 | 83 | 0,9802| 1,1 
| $3 | 17 ,8690 , |, | 49 | 51 | 09,9406 | 2,8 16 | 84 [o,g812] 1, 
82 | 18 | 0,8713| 1,7 | 48 | 52 | 0,9423 | 2,8 15 | 85 | 0,9822 | o, 9 
| 81 | 19 | 0,8737| 1,7 47 | 53 | 9:9440 | 2,8 14 | 86 | 0,9832 | 0,9 
| 80 | 20 | 0,8760] 1,8 46 | 54 0,9456 2,7 13 | $7 | 0,9842 | o,$ 
179 21,8764 1,9 | 45 | 55 (0,9473 | 2,7 12 | 88 0,9853 [0% 
78 | 22 | 0,8807| 2, 44 | 56 | 0,9489 | 2,7 11 | 89 | 0,9803| 0, 
| 77 | 23 | 0-8830| 2, | 43 | 57 | 929505 | 2,7 10 | 90 | 0,9874 | 0,6 | 
| 76 | 24 | 948853] 2,1 42 | 58 | 0,9520 | 2,7 9 | 91 | 0,9886 | 0, 5 
| 75 | 25 | 0.8876] 2,1 | 41 | 59 | 9,9535 | 2,6 8 92,9897 | 0,4 
174260, 8899 2,2 40 | 60 | 0,9549 | 2,6 7 | 93 0,9909 c, 3 
73 | 27 | 0,8921] 2,2 39 | 61 | 0,9563 | 2,6 6 | 94 | 0,9921 | 0,3 
1 72 | 28 0,8944 2,3 38 | 62 0,9577 | 2,5 5 | 95 8,9933 0,2 
| 71 | 29 | 0,8966| 2,3. 37 | 63 | 0,9590 | 2,5 4 | 96 | 0,9946 | o,1 
1 70 | 3o | 0,8988| 2,4 36 | 64 | 0,9603 | 2,4 3 | 97 | 0,9959 | 0,97 
| 69 | 31 | 0,9010| 2,5 35 | 65 | 0,9616 | 2,4 2 | 98 | 0,9972 | 0,03 
68 | 32 | 0,9031| 2,5 34 | 66 | 0,9628 | 2,3 I | 99 | 0,9985 | 0,01 
' 67 | 33 | 0,9053] 2,5 33 di 0,9640 | 2,3 © 199 1,0000 f 0,00 
66 | 34 | ago73) 25 | | . L 1 
Vor. XVII. 40 


pu enn 
Liquors. 
Oo” i a. 


To this 


Spirituous 


Fir. | Specific |, | I.] Specific |, Sir.] gpecige 
Liquors. | her ve 29 vity. | Contr: — Gravity | Contr. — ; Gravity. Contr, 
100 | 0,B2500}| - 66 | 0,91095 | 2,59. 33 | 9,96481 | 2,27 | 
99 | 0,82629 | 0,18 65 | 0,91306 | 2,62: 32 | 096587 | 2,21 
98 | 0,83142 | 0,34 64 | 0,915 11 | 2,604 31096691 | 2,15 
97 | 0,83449. | 0,46 63 | 991714 | 2,66 30 | ©,96793 | 2,08: 
.96'| 0,83750.] 0,57 | 62 | 0,91914 | 2,68 29 | 0,96894 | 2,20 þ 
95 | 0,84048 | 0,68 61 | 0,92112 | 2,70 - 28 | 0,96992 | 1,93 | 
9484339 % | | 6o | 092308 | 2,72 27 | 097089 | 1,86 
1.93 | 0,84621 | 0,9 59 | 9,92501 | 2,74 26 | 0,97185 | 1,79 
92 | 0,84900 | 1,01 58 | 0,92692 | 2,76 25 | <,97280 | 1,71 | 
g1 | 085172] 1,11] 57 | 0,92883 | 2,77 24 | 997374 | 1,63 | 
90 | 0.85443 | 1,21 56 | 0,93072 | 2,7 23 | 9297468 | 1,56 |, 
89 | 0,85704 | 1,31 55 | 0.93258 | 2,80 22. | 097561 | 1,48 | 
88 | 0,85971 | 1,39 54 | 9-93436 | 2,81. 21 | 097654 | 1:4 
| 87 , 86228147 53 | 093012 | 2,81 200, 97747 | 1,32 
| 86 | 0,86483 | 1,54 52 | 0,93786-| 2,82 19 | 997841 | 1,24 
| 35 0,86737 | 1,61 | 51. | ©,93958 | 2,8L 18 | 097936 | 1,17 | 
84 | 086987 | 1,67 | 50 | 0,94128 | 2,79 x7. | 098032 | 1,08 | 
| 83 | 0,87235 | 1,74| 49 , 94293 2,78 16 0,9812910 
82 | 0,87481 | 1,81 48 0, 94455 2,76. 15 0.98228 93 
81 ,87726 1,88 47,9461 | 2,73 14 | 098328 }, „85 
80 | 0,87969 | 1,94 46 | ©,94768 | 2,71 13 [0,9843078 
79 | 0,88207 | 2, 45 | 0,94923 | 2,70 12 0, 98534 „51 
78 0, 88445 | 2,05 44 | 0,95074 | 2,68 11 fo0,98640 ,66 
77 | 0,88676 | 2,11 43 | 0,95219 | 2,66 10 0.98748 61 
76 [o, 88909 | 2,17 " 42: | 0,95 304 | 2,63 9 | 0,98858 þ- ,51 
75 ,89140 | 2,22 4k | ©,95502 | 2,60 8 , 98973 43 
74 | 0,89367 | 2,26 40 | 0,95636 | 2,58 7 | ©,99091 |. ,34 
73 | 089593 | 2,31 39 | 9,95706 | 2,54 6 | 0,99211| „25 
72 | o,8g815 | 2,36 38 | 0,95394 | 2,49 | $5 | 299334] »18 | 
71 | ,90035 2,41 37 ,96019 2,46 4 | 9999461 | 12] 
70 | 0,90241 | 2,49 36 | 0,96141 | 2,43, 3} 0995991] 37 
| 69 | 999464 | 2,47 35: | 0,96258-| 2,38 2 | ©,99725 | 33 
68 | 0,90075 | 2,51 34. | 996371 | 2,3% I 9.99861 51 
67 N 75 33 1 9,96481 | 2,27 | 0 | ,acccol „ 
| 66 | o,91095 | 2,59] | | 


In the firſt table, of which the ſole intention is to 
point out the proportion of ingredients, the ſpecific gra- 
vities are computed only to four places, which will al- 
ways give the anſwer true to qg5;sth part. In the laſt, 
which is more immediately intereſting to the merchant 
in his tranſactions with the exciſe — * the computa- 
tion is carried one place further.“ 

The conſideration of the firſt of theſe two tables will 
furniſh ſome uſeful information to the reader who is in- 
tereſted in the philoſophy of chemical mixture, and who 
endeavours to inveſtigate the nature of. thoſe forces 
which connect the particles of tangible matter. Theſe 
vary with the diſtance of the particle; and therefore 
the law of their action, like that of univerſal gravitation, 
is to be diſcovered by meaſuring their ſenſible effects at 
their various diſtances. "Their change of diſtance is 
ſeen in the change of denſity or ſpecific gravity.. 

Did the individual denſities of the water and ſpirit- 


remain unchanged by mixture, the ſpecific gravity would; 
change by equal differences in the ſeries of mixtures on 


which this table is conſtructed ; for the bulk being al- 
ways the ſame, the change of ſpecific gravity mult be 
the difference between the weight of the gallon of wa- 


der which. is added and that of the gallon of ſpirit which 


is taken out. The whole difference: of the ſpecific gra- 
vities of ſpirits and water being 1,750 parts in 10,000, 
the augmentation by each ſucceſſive change of a meaſure 
of ſpirit for a meaſure of water would be the 100th 
part of this, or 19,5. But, by taking the ſucceſſive 
differences of denſity as they occur in the table, we ſee 
that they are vaſtly greater in the firſt additions of wa- 
ter, being then about 29 after which they gradually 
diminiſh to the medium quantity 174, when water and 
ſpirits are mixed in nearly equal bulks. 'The differen- 
ces of ſpecific gravity ſtill diminiſh, and are reduced to 
9. when about 75 parts of water are mixed with 25 of 
pirit. The differences now increaſe again; and the 
laſt, when gg parts of water are mixed with 1 part of 
ſpirit, the difference from the ſpecific gravity of pure 
water-is above 14. 
The mechanical effect, therefore, of the addition of 
a meaſure of water to a great quantity of ſpirit is great- 
er than the ſimilar effect of the addition of a meaſure of 
ſpirits to a great quantity of water. What we call me · 
chanical effect is the local motion, the change of diſtance 
of the particles, that the corpuſcular forces may again. 
be in equilibrio. Obſerve, too, that this change is 
greater chan in che proportion of the diſtance of the 
particles; 
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ppicituous particles; for the denſity of water is to that of ſpirits A II GD (AGI), &c. This curve ſhows Spirituaus 
Liquors. 'rearly as 6 to 5, and the changes of ſpecific gravity the whole condenſation. Liquors 
— nes nearly as 6 to 3. | This manner of repreſenting the ſpecific gravities of ( 


Splachnum. 


We alſo ſee that the changing cauſe, which produces 
the abſolute condenſation of each ingredient, ceaſes to 


operate when 75 parts of water have been mixed with 


25 of alcohol: for the variation of ſpecific gravity, 
from diminiſhing comes now to increaſe ; and therefore, 
in this particular ſtate of compoſition, is equable. Things 
are now in the ſame ſtate as if we were mixing two 
fluids which did not a& on each other, but were mutu- 
ally diſſeminated, and whoſe fpecific gravities are nearly 
as 9to 10; for the variation 9 of ſpecific gravity may 
be conſidered as the tooth part of the whole difference, 
in the ſame manner as 17,5 would have been had water 
and alcohol ſuſtained no contraction. 

The imagination is greatly aſſiſted in the contempla- 
tion of geometrical quantity by exhibiting it in its own 


mixtures will ſuggeſt many curious inferences to ſuch as 
will conſider them in the manner of Boſcovich, with a 
view to aſcertain the nature of the forces of coheſion 
and chemical affinities : And this manner of viewing the 
ſubje& becomes every day mote promiſing, in conſe- 
quence of our improvements in chemical knowled, : 
for we now ſee, that mechaniſm, or motive forces, are 
the cauſes of chemical action. We ſee in almoſt every 
caſe, that chemical affinities are comparable with me- 
chanical preſſures ; becauſe the converſion of a liquid in- 
to a vapour or gas is prevented by atmoſpheric preſ- 
ſure, and produced by the great chemical agent heat. 
The action of heat, therefore, or of the 1. of heat, 
is a mechanical action, and the forces are common me- 
chanical forces, with which we are familiarly acquaint- 


form. Specific gravity, being an expreſſion of denſity ed. 
(a notion purely geometrical), admits of this illuſtra- It may be alſo remarked in the column of contrac- 
tion. | tions, that in the beginning the contractions augment 
bn Therefore let AB (fig. 4.) repreſent the bulk of any nearly in the proportion of the quantity of ſpirits (but 
CCLIESITL. 


Water, and fo of other mixtures. 


mixture of water and alcohol. The ſpecific gravity of 
water may be repreſented by a line of ſuch a length, 
that AP (hall be the difference between the gravities of 
alcohol and water. Suppoſe it extended upwards, to- 
wards a, till Ba is to A a as 10,000 to 8250. It will 
ſuit our purpoſe better to repreſent it by a parallelo- 
ou a B Fe, of any breadth BF. In this caſe the dif- 
erence of the ſpecific gravities of alcohol and water 
will be expreſſed by the parallelogram ABFE, If there 
were no change produced in the denſity of one or both 
ingredients, the ſpecific gravity of the compound would 
increaſe as this parallelogram does, and AGHE would 
be the augmentation correſponding to the mixture of 
the quantity A G of alcohol with the quantity GB of 
But, to expreſs the 
augmentation of denſity as it really obtams, we muſt 
do it by ſome curvilineal area DABCHD, which va- 
ries at the rate determined by Sir Charles Blagden'sex- 
periments. 'This area muſt be preciſely equal to the 
rectangle ABFE. It muſt therefore fall without it in 
ſome places, and be deficient in others. Let DMH RC 
be che curve which correſponds with theſe experiments. 


It is evident to the mathematical reader, that the ordi- 


nates LM, GH, IK, &c. of this curve are in the ulti- 
mate ratio of the differences of the obſerved ſpecific gra- 
vities. It A e, a , &c. are each =5, the little ſpaces 
A «4D, 2 3 4, &c. will be preciſely equal to the diffe- 
rences of theſpecific gravities o, 82 50 0, 8387; 0,8516; 
&c. correſponding to the different mixtures of water 
and alcohol. The curve cuts the ſide of the parallelo- 
gram in K, where the ordinate GK expreſſes the mean 
variation of denſity 0,0017,5, IK is the ſmalleſt va- 
riation. The condenſation may be expreſſed by draw- 
ing a curve an G I parallel to DMGKEF, making 
D d4=AE. The condenſation is now repreſented by 
the ſpaces comprehended between this laſt curve and 
the abſciſſa AGB, reckoning thoſe negative which lie 
on the other ſide of it. This ſhows us, not only that 
the condenſation is greateſt in the mixture AG x GB, 


but alſo that in mixing ſuch a compound with another 


ATXIB, there is a rarefaction. Another curve ANPOB 
may be drawn, of which the ordinates LN, GP, IO, 
Sc. are proportional to the areas AL md, AGmPD, 


more ſlowly) ; whereas, in the end, che contractions are 
nearly in the duplicate proportion of the quantity of 
water. This circumſtance deſerves the conſideration 
of the philoſopher. We have repreſented it to the eye 
by the curve g 5 d.“ | 

We ſhould here take ſome notice of the attempt made 
to elude ſome part of the duties, by adding {ſome ingre- 
dient to the ſpirits. But our information on this ſub- 
ject is not very exact; and beſides it would be doing 
no ſervice to the trader to put fraud more in his power. 
There are ſome ſalts which make a very great augmen- 
tation of denſity, but they render the liquor unpala- 
table. Sugar is frequently uſed with this view ; 16 grains 
of refined ſugar diſſolved in 1000 grains of proof ſpirits 
gave it no ſuſpicious taſte, and increaſed its ſpecific gra- 
vity from 0,920 to 0,925, which is a very great change, 
equivalent to the addition of 9 grains of water to a 
mixture of 100 grains of alcohol and 80 of water. 

SPITHEAD, a road between Portſmouth and the 
Iſle of Wight, where the royal navy of Great Britain 
frequently rendezvous, 

SPITTLE, in phyſiology. See SaLiva. 
SPITZBERGEN. See GretnLanD, ns 10. 
SPLACHNUM, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of cryprogamia, and order of muſes. 
The antheræ are cylindrical, and grow on a large co- 
loured apophyſis or umbraculum. The calyptra is ca- 
ducous. The female ſtar grows on a ſeparate ſtem. 
There are ſix ſpecies, the rubrum, luteum, ſphzricum, 
ampullaceum, vaſculoſum, anguſtatum. Two of theſe 
are natives of Britain, 

1. The ampullaceum, or crewet ſplachnum, is found in 
bogs and marſhes, and often upon cow-dung. It grows in 
thick tuſts, and is about two inches high. The leaves 
are oval lanceolate, terminated with a long point or 
beard. The top of the filament or peduncle ſwells into 
the form of an inverted cone, which Linnzus terms an 
apophyſis or umbraculum ; upon the top of which is 
placed a cylindrical anthera, like the neck of a crewet. 
The calyptra is conical, and reſembles a ſmall extin- 
guiſher. g 

2. The vaſculaſum, or acorn-ſhaped ſplachnuw, is 
found upon bogs and cow-dung, aud upon the points of 
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- Splecu racks on the top of the Highland mountains, as on 


Ben Lomond, and in the Ifle of Sky, and elſewhere. 


D, This differs little from the preceding, and perhaps is 


no more than a variety. The filaments are about an 
inch bigh. The leaves oval-acute, not fo. lanceolate 
and bearded as the other. The apophyſis, and the 
anthera at the top of it, form together nearly an oval 
figure, not unlike an acorn in its cup, the apophyſis 
being tranſverſely ſemi-oval, and of a blood-red colour, 
the anthera thort and conical. 'The calyptra is the ſame 
as that of the other. The operculum is ſhort and ob- 
tuſe, and the rim of the anthera has eight large hori- 
zontal cilia, The anthera of the other is alſo ciliated, 
but not ſo diſtinctly. It is an elegant moſs, and very 
diſtinguiſhable on account of its orange-coloured fila- 
ments and dark-zed capſules. _ © 

. SPLEEN, in anatomy. See Anaronr, é gg. 

Sritsn-Wort. See ASPLENIUN. 


SPLENETIC, a perſon afflicted with an obſtruction | 


of the ſpleen... ASS | 

SPLENT, or Serin, among farriers, a callous in- 
fenſible excreſcence, breeding on the ſhank-bone of hor- 
ſes. See Farritry, Sch. xxxi. 

SPLICING, in the ſea-language, is the untwiſting 
the ends of two cables or ropes, and working the ſe- 
veral ſtrands into one another by a fidd, fo. that they 
become as ſtrong as if they were but one rope. 
- SPOILS, whatever is taken from the enemy in time 
of war. Among the ancient Greeks, the ſpoils were 
divided among the whole army; only the generaVs ſhare 


was largeſt: but among the Romans, the ſpoils belong- 
ed to the republic. 1 | 


- SPOLETTO,a duchy of Italy, bounded on the north 
by the Marquiſate of Ancona aud duchy of Urbino, on 
the eaſt by Farther Abruzzo,on the ſouth by Sabina and 
the patrimony of St Peter, and on the welt by Orvie- 
tano and Perugino. It is about 55 miles in length and 
40 in breadth. It was anciently a part of Umbria, and 
now. belongs to the Pope.—-The name of the capital ci- 
ty is alſo Sp,. It was formerly a large place, but 
in 1703 was ruined by an earthquake; from whence it 
has never recovered itſelf. 

SPOLIATION, in ecclefiaſtical law, is an injury 


done by one clerk or incumbent to another, in taking 


the fruits. of his benefice without any right thereunto, 
but under a pretended title. It is remedied by a de- 
tree to account for the profits ſo taken. This injury, 
when the jus patronatus, or right of advowſon, duth not 
come in debate is cognizable in the ſpiritual court: 
as. if a patron firſt preſents A to a benefice, who is 
inſtituted and inducted thereto; and then, upon pre- 
tence of a vacancy, the ſame patron preſents B to the 
fame living, and he alſo obtains inſtitution and induc- 
tion. Now. if A diſputes the fact of the vacancy, 
then that, clerk who is kept out of the profits of the 


living, whichever it be, may-ſue the other in the ſpi- 


xitnal court for ſpoliation, or taking the profits of his 
benefice. And. it ſhall there be tried, whether the 
living were or were uot vacant ;, upon which the vali- 
dity of the ſecond clerk's pretenſions muſt. depend. But 
if the right of patronage comes at all into diſpute, as if 
ane parron preſented A, and another patron preſented 
B, there the eccleſiaſtical court bath no cognizance, pro- 
vided the tithes ſued for amount to a fourth part of the 


walue of the living, but may be prohibited. at the in- 
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ſtance of the patron by the king's writ of jndicavit. So 8pondce 


alſo if a clerk, without any colour of title, ejects ano- 
ther from his parſonage, this injury. muſt be redreſſed in 
the temporal courts : for it depends upon no queſtion 
determinable by the fpiritual law (as plurality of bene- 
fices or no plurality, vacancy or no vacancy), but is 
merely a civil injury. - | | 

. SPONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of 
two lung ſyllables, as omnes. 

SPONDIAS, Bzasitiax or Jamaica Prum, in 
botany; a genus of plants belonging to the claſs of 
decandria, and order of pentagynia. "The calyx is quin- 
quedentate. The corolla pentapetalous. The fruit 
contains a quinquelocular kernel. There are only two 
ſpecies, the mombin aud myrobalanus, which appear ſo. 
much confounded in the defcriptions of different bota- 
niſts, that we do not venture to preſent them to our 
readers, | AT f 

SPONGIA, Sroxes, in natural hiſtory ; a genus 
of animals belonging to the claſs of vermes, and order of 
zoophyta. It is fixed, flexible, and very torpid, grow- 
ing in a variety of forms, compoſed either of reticula- 
ted fibres, or maſſes of ſmall ſpines interwoven together 
and clothed with a living gelatinous fleſb, full of ſmall 
mouths or holes on its ſurtace, by which it ſucl in and 
throws out the water. Fifty ſpecies have already been 
diſcovered, of which 10 belong to the Britiſh coaſts. 
1. Qcaulata, or branched ſponge, is delicately ſoſt and 
very much branched; the branches are alittle compreſ- 
ſed, grow ereQ, and often united together. They 
have rows of cells on each margin, that project a little. 
This ſpecies is of a pale yellow colour, from five to ten 
inches high. The fibres are reticulated, and the fleſh 
or gelatinous part is fo tender, that when it is taken out 
of the water it ſoon dries away. It is very common 
round the ſea-coaſt of Britain and Ireland. This de- 
fcription will be better underſtood by Plate ccecixxv. 
fig. 2. At b, &, along the edges and on the ſurface of 
the branches, are rows. of ſmall papillary holes, through 
which the animal receives its nouriſhment. 

2. Criftata, or cock's-comb ſponge, is flat, ere, and 
foft, growing in the ſhape of cock's combs, with rows 
of little holes along the tops, which project a little. It 
abounds on the rocks to the eaſtward of Haſtings in 
Suſſex, where it may be ſeen at low-water. It is com- 
monly” about three inches long, and two inches high, 
and of a pale yellowith colour. When put into a glaſs. 
veſſel of ſea-water, it has been obſerved to ſuck in and 
ſquirt out the water through little mouths along the 
tops, giving evident ſigns of life. 

3. Stupoſa, tow-ſponge, or downy branched ſponge, 
is (oft like tow, with round branches, and covered with 
fine pointed hairs. It is of a pale yellow colour, and 
about three inches high. It is frequently thrown on 
the ſhore at Haſtings in Suſſex. Fig. 2. repreſents this. 
ſponge ;. but it is ſo cloſely. covered with a fine down, 
that the numerous ſmalk holes in its ſurface are not diſ- 
cernible. | * 

4. Dic hotoma, dichotomous or forked ſponge, is ſtiff, 
branched, with round, upright, elaſtic branches, cover- 
ed with minute hairs. It is found on the coaſt of Nor- 
way, and alſo, according to Berkenhout, on the Cor- 
niſh and Yorkſhire coaſts. It is of a pale yellow colour, 
and full of very minute pores, guarded by minute ſpines. 
Fig.. | | 

. 5. Urens. 
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5. Urens or tomentoſa, ſtinging ſponge, or crumb of 
bread ſponge, is of many forms, full of pores, very 
brittle and ſoft, and inter woven with very minute ſpines. 
It is full of ſmall protuberances, with a hole in each, by 
which it ſucks in and throws out the water. It is very 
common on the Britith coaſt, and is frequently ſeen ſur- 
rounding fucuſes. It is found alſo on the ſhores of 
North America, Africa, and in the Eaſt Indies, When 
newly taken out of the ſea, it is of a bright orange co- 
lour, and full of gelatinous fleſh ; but when dry, it be- 
comes whitiſh, and when broken has the appearance of 
erumb of bread. If rubbed on the hand, it will raife 
bliters ; and if dried in an oven, its power of ſtinging 
is much increaſed, efpecially that variety of it which 
is found on the ſea-coaſt of North America. 

6. Palmata, palmated ſponge, is like a hand with fin- 
gers a little divided at the top. | The mouths are a 
| elle prominent, and irregularly diſpoſed on the furface. 
I is found on the beach at Brighthelmſtone. It is of 
a reddiſh colour, inclining to yellow, aad of the fame 
ſoft wooly texture with the ſpongia oculata, fig. 4. 
7. Coronata, coronet ſponge, is very ſmall, conſiſting 
of a ſingle tube ſurrounded at top by a crown of little 
ſpines. The tube is open at the top. The rays that 
compole the little crown are of a bright, ſhining pearl 
colour; the body is of a pale yellow. It has been 
ſound in the harbour of Emfworth, between Suffex and 
Hampſhire, : 

8. Botryoider, grape ſponge, is very tender and 
branched, as if in bunches: the bunches are hollow, 
and are made up of oblong oval figures having the ap- 
pearance of grapes ; and each bunch is open at top. 
This ſpecies is ol a bright, ſhining colour. The open- 
ings at the top are evidently the mouths by which the 
animal imbibes and diſcharges moiſture, When the 
furface is very much magnified, it appears covered with 
little maſles of triple, equidiſtant, ſhining ſpines. 

9. Lacifiris, creeping fponge, has ere, cylindrical, 
and obtuſe branches. It is found in lakes in Sweden 
and England. . 

10. Fluviatilis, river ſponge, is green, erect, brittle, 
and irregularly diſpoſed in numerous branches. It 
abounds in many parts of Europe, in the freſh rivers of 
Ruſſia and England, but particularly in the river 
Thames. It ſcarcely exhibits any ſymptoms of life, is 
ef a fiſhy ſmell: its pores or months are ſometimes 
filled with green gelatinous globules. It differs very 
little from the lacuſtris. 

So early as the days of Ariſtotle ſponges were ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs animal life; the perſons employed in 
collecting them having obſerved them ſhrink when torn 
from the rocks, thus exhibiting ſymptoms of ſenſation. 
The ſame opinion prevailed in the time of Pliny : But 
no attention was paid to this" ſabje& till Count Mar- 
ſigli examined them, and declared them vegetables. Dr 
Peyſonell, in a paper which he ſent to the Royal So- 
_ ciety in the year 1752, and in a ſecond in 1759, af- 
firmed they were not vegetables, but the production of 
animals; and has accordingly deſcribed the animals, and 
the proceſs which they performed in making the 
ſpouges. Mr Ellis, in the year 1762, was at great 
pains to diſcover thefe animals, For this purpoſe he 
diſſected the ſpongia vrevs, and was ſurpriſed to find a 
great number of ſmall worms of the genus of nereis or 


ſaaeſcolopendra, which had pierced their way through 
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the ſoft ſubſtance of the ſponge in queſt of a ſafe re- Sponſor 


treat. That this was really the caſe, he was ſally aſſu- 


red of, by inſpecting a number of ſpecimens of the — 


ſame ſort of ſponge, juſt freſh from the ſea. He put 
them into a glaſs filled with ſea-water ; and then, inſtead 
of ſeeing any of the little animals which Dr Peyſorc!} 
deſcribed, he obſerved the papillæ or ſmall holes with 
which the papillz are ſurrounded contract and dilate 
themſelves. He eximined another variety of the ſame 
ſpecies of ſponge, and plainly perceived the ſmall tubes 
inſpire and expire the water. He therefore concluded, 
that. the ſponge is an animal, and that the ends or 
openings of the branched tubes are the mouths by 
which it receives its nouriſhment, and diſcharges its ex- 
crements, 

' SPONSORS, among Chriſtians, are thofe perſons. 
who, in the office of baptiſm, anſwer or are ſureties 
for the perſons baptized. 

vPONTANEOUS, a term applied to ſuch moticns 
of the body and operations of the mind as we perform 
of ourſelves without any conſtraint. 

SPOON sir, in ornithology. See Prataira. 

* SPOONING, in the ſea language, is ſaid of a ſhip, 
which being under fail in a ſtorm at ſea, is unable to 
m_ it, and conſequently forced to go right before the 
wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient aſtronomers, a name 
52 to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtel - 

tion. 

SPORADIC pisgAsgEs, among phyſicians, are ſuc}: 
as ſeize particular perſons at any time or ſeaſon, and in 
any place; in which ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed from 
epidemical and endemical diſeaſes. 

SPOTS, in aſtronomy, certain places of the ſun's or 
moon's diſk, obſcrved to be either more bright or dar& 
than the reſt ; and accordingly called facule i mac. 
Sce ASTRONOMY-[ndex. 

SPOTSWO9OOD (John), archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's in Scotland; was deſcended fiom the lairds ct. 


Spotſwood in the Merſe, and was born in the year- 


1565. He was educated in the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
and ſucceeded his father in the parſonage of Calder 
when but 18 years of age. In 1601 he attended Lodo- 
wick duke of Lennox as his chaplain, in an embaſſy to 
the court of France for confirming the. ancient amity 
between the two nations, and returned in the ambaſſa. 
dor's retinue through England. When he entered in- 
to the archbiſhopric of Glaſgow, he found there was 
not 1001. Sterling of yearly revenue left; yet ſuch 
was his care for his ſucceſſors, that he greatly impro- 
ved it, and much to the ſatisfation of his dioceſe. 
ter having filled this ſee 11 years, he was raifed to that 
of St Andrew's in 1615, and made primate and metro- 


politan of all Scotland. He preſided in ſeveral aſſem- 


blies for reſtoring the ancient diſcipline, and bringing 
the church of Scotland to ſome fort of unitormity with 
that of England. He continued m high eſteem with 
king James I. nor was he leſs valued by king Charles I. 
who was crowned by him in 1633, in the abbey- 
church» of Holyroodhouſe. In 1635, upon the death 
of the earl of Kinnoul chancePFor of Scotland, our pri- 
mate was advanced to that puſt; but had ſcarcely held 
it four years, when the confuſions beginning in Scot» 
land, be was obliged to retire into England ; and being 
broken with age, grief, aad ſickneſs, died at don in 

| 1620, 


At- 
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1639, and was interred in Weſtminſter - abbey. He wrote 
A Hittory of the Church of Scotland from the year 


Ser — 203 to the reign of king James VI. in folio, 


SPOUT, or Water-Srovr. 
SrouTt-Fiſh. See SOLEN, | 
SPRAT (Dr Thomas), biſhop of Rocheſter, was 
born in 1636. He had his education at Oxford, and 
after the Reſtoration entered into holy orders. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society, chaplain to 
George duke of Buckingham, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to king Charles IT. In 1667 he publiſhed the 
Hiſtory of the Royal Society, and a Life of Mr Cow- 
ley ; who, by his laſt will, left to his care his printed 
works and MSS. which were accordingly publiſhed by 
him. In 1668 he was inſtalled prebendary of Welt- 
miniſter; in 1680, was appointed canon of Windſorz 
in 1683, dean of Weſtmintter; and in 1684, conſecrated 
to the biſhopric of Rocheſter. He was clerk of the elo: 
ſet to king James II.; in 1685, was made dean of the 
chapel royal ; and the year following, was appointed 
'one of the commiſſioners for ecclefialtical affairs. In 
1692 his lordſhip, with ſeveral other perſons, was 
charged with treaſon by two men, who drew up an aſ- 
ſociation, in which they whoſe names were ſubſcribed 
declared their reſolution to reſtore king James; to ſeize 
the princeſs of Orange, dead or alive; and to be ready 
with zo, ooo men to meet king James when he ſhould 
land. To this they put the name of Sancroft, Sprat, 
Marlborongh, Saliſbury, and others. The biſhop was 
arreſted, and kept at a meflenger's, under a ftri& guard, 
for eleven days. His houſe was ſearched, and his pa- 
pers ſeized, among which nothing was found of a trea- 
ſonable appearance, except one memorandum, in the 
following words: Thorough-paced dodrine. Being aſk- 
ed at his examination the meaning of the words, he 
faid that, about 20 years before, curioſity had led him 
to hear Daniel Burgeſs preach ; and that being ſtruck 
with his account of a certain kind of doctrine, which 
he ſaid entered at one aar, and pacing through the head 
. event out at the other, he had inſerted the memorandum 
in his table-book, that he might not loſe the ſubſtance 
of ſo ſtrange a ſermon. His innocence being proved, 
he was ſer at liberty, when he publiſhed an account of 
his examination and deliverance ; which made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon him, that he commemorated it through 
lite by an yearly day of thankſgiving. He lived to t 
5th year of his age, and died May 20. 1713. His 
works, beſides a few poems of little value, are, The 
FHiftory of the Royal Society ;* „ The Life of Cow- 
ley ;”” © The Anſwer to Sorbiere ;? “The Hiſtory of 
the Rye-houſe Plot ;”” © The Relation of his own Ex- 
a mination;“ and a volume of“ Sermons.” Dr Johnſon 
fays, “ I have heard it obſerved, with great juſtneſs, 
that every book is of a different kind, and that each has 
its diſtin and characteriſtical excellence.“ 

Star, in ichthyology. See CrurkA. 

SPRAY, the ſprinkling of the ſea, which is driven 
from the top of a wave in ſtormy weather, It differs 
from ſpoon-drift, as being only blown occaſionally from 
the broken ſurface of a high wave; whereas the latter 
continues to fly horizontally along the ſea, without in- 
termiſſion, during the exceſs of a tempeſt or hurricane. 

SPRING, in natural hiſtory, a fountain or ſource of 
Water riſing out of the ground. 


Many have been the conjectures of philoſophers con - 


See Wars Spout. 
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cerning the origin of fountains, and great pains have Spring 
been taken both by the members of the Royal Society 


and thoſe of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in or- 
der to aſcertain the true cauſe of it. It was Ariſtotle's 
opinion, and held by moſt of the ancient philoſophers 
after him, that the air contained in the caverns of the 
earth, being condenſed by cold near its ſurface, was 
thereby changed into water ; and that it made its way 
through, where it could find a paſſage. But we have 
no experience of any ſuch tranſmutation of air into wa- 
ter. 9 ; 

Thoſe who imagine that fountains owe their origin 

to waters brought from the ſea by ſubterraneous Jugs, 
ive a tolerable account how = loſe their ſaltneſs 
percolation as they paſs through the earth; but they 
find great difficulty in explaining by what power the 
water riſes above the level of the ſea to near the tops 
of mountains, where ſprings generally abound ; it be- 
ing contrary to the laws of hydroftatics, that a fluid 
ſhould riſe in a tube above the level of its ſource. How. 
ever, they have found two ways whereby they endea- 
your to extricate themſelves from this difficulty. The 
one is that of Des Cartes, who imagines, that after 
the water is become freſh by percolation, it is raiſed 
out of the caverns of the earth in vapour towards its 
ſurface; where meeting with rocks near the tops of 
mountains in the form of arches or vaults, it ticks to 
them, and runs down their ſides, (like water in an 
alembic), till it meets with proper receptacles; from 
which it ſupplies the fonntains. Now this is a mere 
hypotheſis, without foundation or probability : for, in 
the firſt place, we know of no internal heat of the earth 
to cauſe fuch evaporation ; or if that were allowed, yet 
it is quite incredible that there ſhould be any caverns ſo 
ſmooth and void of protuberances as to anſwer the ends 
of an alembic, in collecting and condenſing the vapours 
together in every place where fountains ariſe. There 
are others (as V aremus, &c.) who ſuppoſe that the wa- 
ter may riſe through the pores of the earth, as through 
capillary tubes by attraftion, But hereby they ſhow, 
that they are quite unacquainted with what relates to 
the motion of a fluid through ſach tubes : for when a 
capillary tube opens into à cavity at its upper end, or 
grows larger and larger, fo as to ceaſe to be capillary 
at that end, the water will not aſcend through that tube 
into the cavity, or beyond where the tube is capillary ; 
becauſe that part of the periphery of the cavity, which 
is partly above the ſurface of the water and partly be- 
low it, is not of the capillary kind, Nay, if the ca- 
vity is continually ſupplied with water, it will be at- 
tracted into the capillary tube, and run down it as 
through a funnel, if the lower end is immerged in the 
ſame fluid, as in this caſe it is ſuppoſed to be. 

It has been a generally received opinion, and much 
eſpouſed by Mariotte (a diligent obſerver of nature), 
that the riſe of ſprings is 2 to the rains and melted 
ſnow. According to him, the rain water which falls 
upon the hills and mountains, penetrating the ſurface, 
meets with clay or rocks contiguous to each other ; 
along which it runs, without being able to penetrate 
them, till, being got to the bottom of the mountain, 
or to a conſiderable diſtance from the top, it breaks 


out of the ground, and forms ſprings. 

Ia order to examine this opinion, Mr Perrault, De 

la Hire, and D. Sideleau, endeavoured to * — 
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_ cording to that experiment, is able to ſupply. 
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ui mate of the quantity of rain and ſnow that falls in 

e ſpace of a year, to ſee whether it would be ſuffiei- 
ent to afford a quantity of water equal to that which is 
annually diſcharged into the ſea by the rivers. The re- 
ſult of their inquiries was, that the quantity of rain and 
ſnow which fell in a year into a cylindrical veſſel would 
filt it (if ſecured from evaporating) to the height of 
about nineteen inches. Which quantity D. Sideleau 
ſhowed*was not ſufficient to ſupply the rivers ; for that 
thoſe of England, Ireland, and Spain, diſcharge a 
greater quantity of water annually, than the rain, ac- 
Beſides 
which, another obſervation was made by them at the 
fame time, viz. that the quantity of water raiſed in va- 
pour, one year with another, amounted to about thirty- 
two inches, which is thirteen more than falls m rain: a 
plain indication that the water of fountains is not ſup- 
plied by rain and melted ſnow. 

Thus the true cauſe of the origin of fountains re- 
mained undiſcovered, till Dr Halley, in making his ce- 
leſtial obſervations upon the tops cf the mountains at 
St Helena, about 800 yards above the level of the ſea, 
found, that the quantity of vapour which fell there (even 
when the ſky was clear) was ſo great, that it very much 
impeded his obſervations, by covering his glaſſes with 
water every half quarter of an hour ; and upon that he 
attempted to determine by experiment the quantity of 
vapour exhaled from the ſurface of the ſea, as far as it 
riſes from heat, in order to try whether that inight be 
a ſufficient ſupply for the water continually diſcharged 
by fountains. The proceſs of his experiment was as 
tollows : He took a veſſel of water falted to the ſame 
degree with that of ſea water, in which he placed a ther- 
mometer; and by means of a pan of coals brought the 
water to the ſame degree of heat, which is obſerved to 
be that of the air in our hotteſt ſummer ; this done, he 
fixed the veſſel of water with the thermometer in it to 
one end of a pair of ſcales, and exactly counterpoiſed it 
with weights on the other : then, at the end of two 
hours, he found, by the alteration made in the weight 
of the veſſel, that about a ſixtieth part of an inch of 
the depth of the water was gone off in vapour ; and 
therefore, in twelve hours, one-tenth: of an inch would 
have gone of. Now this accurate obſerver allows the 
Mediterranean Sea to be forty degrees long, and four 
broad, (the broader parts compenſating for the narrow- 
er, ſo that its whole ſurface is 160 ſquare degrees); 
which, according to the-experiment, mult yield at leaſt 
5,280,000,000 tons of water: in which account no re- 
gard is had to the wind and the agitation of the furface 
of the ſea, both which undoubtedly promote the evapo- 
ration. | 

It remained now to compare this quantity of water 
with that which is daily conveyed into the ſame ſea by 
the rivers. The only way to do which was to compare 
them with ſome known river ; and accordingly he takes 
his computation from the river 'Thames ; and, to avoid 
all objections, makes allowances, probably greater than 
what were abſolutely neceſſary. - 

The Mediterranean receives the following conſider- 
able rivers, viz. the Iberus, the Rhone, the Tyber, the 
Po, the Danube, the Nieſter, the Boryſthenes, the Ta- 
nais, and the Nile. Each of theſe he ſuppoſes to bring 
down ten times as much water as the 'CThames, whereby 


he allows for ſmaller rivers which fall into the ſame ſea... 
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The Thames, then, be finds by menſuration to diſcharge 5prirg 
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about 20,300,000 tons of water a-day. If therefore 
the above-ſaid nine rivers yield ten times as much water 
as the Thames doth, it will follow, that all cf them to- 
gether yield but 1827 millions of tons in a day, which 
15 but little more than one-third of what is proved to be 
raiſed in vapour out of the Mediterranean in the ſame 
time. We have therefure from hence a fource abun- 
dantly ſufficient for the ſupply of fountains. 

Now having found that the vapour exhaled from. 
the ſea is a ſufficient ſupply for the fountains, he pro- 
ceeds in the next place to conſider the manner in which. 
they are raiſed ; and how they are condenſed into water. 
again, and conveyed to the ſources of ſprings.. 

In order to this he conſiders, that if an atom of” 
water was expanded into a ſhell or bubble, ſo as to be 
ten times as big in diameter as when it was water, that 
atom would become ſpecifically lighter than air ; and 
therefore would riſe ſo long as the warmth which firſt 
ſeparated it from the ſurface of the water ſhould conti- 
nue to diſtend it to the ſame degree; and conſequently, 
that vapours may be raiſed from the ſurface of che ſea 
m that manner, till they arrive at a certain height in the 
atmoſphere, at which they find air of equal ſpecific gra- 
vity with themſelves, Here they will float till, being 
condenfed by cold, they become ſpecifically heavier than 
the air, and fall down in dew ;.or being driven by the 
winds againſt the fides of mountains (many of which 
far ſurpaſs the uſual height to which the vapours would 
of themſelves aſcend), are compelled by the ſtream of 
the air to mount up with it'to the tops of them ; where 
being condenſed into water, they preſently precipitate, 
and gleeting down by the crannies of the ſtones, part 
of them enters into the caverns of the hills; which be- 
ing once filled, all the overplus of water that comes thi- 
ther runs over by the loweſt place, and breaking out by 
the ſides of the hills forms ſingle ſprings. Many of theſe 
running down by the valleys between the ridges of the 
bills, and coming to unite, form little rivulets or brooks: 
many of theſe again meeting in one common valley, and 
gaining the plain ground, being grown leſs rapid, be- 
come à river; and many of theſe being united in one 
common channel, make ſuch ſtreams as the Rhine and 
the Danube; which latter, he obſerves, one would 
hardly think to be a collection of water condenſed out 
of vapour, unleſs we conſider how vaſt a tract of ground 
that river drains, and that it is the ſum of all thoſe ſprings 
which break out on the ſouth ſide of the Carpathian 
mountains, and on the north ſide of the immenſe ridge 
of the Alps, which is one continued chain of mountains 
from Switzerland to the Black Sea, 

Thus one part of the. vapours which are blown on 
the land is returned by the rivers into the ſea from 
whence it came. Another part falls into the ſea before 
it reaches the land; and this is the reaſon why the r1- 
vers do not return ſo much water into the Mediterra- 
nean as is raiſed in vapour.. A third part falls on the 
low lands, where it affords nouriſhment to plants ; yet 
it does not reſt there, but is again exhaled in vapour by 
the action of the ſun, and is either carried by the winds 
to the ſea to fall in rain or dew there, or elle to the 
mountains to become the.ſources of ſprings. 

However, it is not to be ſuppoſed that all fountains 
are owing to one and the ſame cauſe; but chat ſome 
proceed from rain and melted ſnow, which, ſubſiding. 
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the electrie fluid, dry earth is an electric per /e, con- 
ſequently the dry land muſt always be in an electriſied 
{tate compared with the ocean, unleſs in ſuch particu- 
lar caſes as are mentioned under the article Eaxru- 
QUAKE, ne 82. It is alſo well known; that ſuch bodies 
as are in an electrified ſtate, whether plus or minus, will 
attract vapour, or other light ſubſtances that come near 
them. Hence the vapours that are raiſed from the 
ocean muſt neceſſarily have a tendency to approach the 
land in great quantity, even without the aſſiſtance of 


the wind, though this laſt muſt undoubtedly contribute 


greatly towards the ſame purpoſe, as Dr Halley Jjultly 
obſerves. In like manner, the higher grounds are al- 
ways in a more electriſied ſtate than the lower ones: 
and hence the vapours baving once left the ocean and 
approached the ors, are attracted by the high moun- 
tains ; of which Mr Pennant gives an iuſtauce in Snow- 
don. Hence we may ſee the reaſon why ſprings are ſo 
common in the neighbourhood of mountains, they be- 
ing ſo advantageouſly formed in every reſpe& for col- 
letting and condenling the vapours into water.. 
The heat of ſprings is generally the ſame with 
the mean temperature of the atmoſphere, The mean 
temperature of the ſouth of England is 489 in 
Scotland, near Edinburgh, it is 45? in the north 
-of Ireland it is 489, and on the ſouth coaſt about 
510. At Upſal, in Sweden, it is 439, and in Paris 
53%. According to accurate experiments made by 


-<minent philoſophers, the heat of the ſprings in theſe 


Aifferent countries correſponds with the medium tem- 
perature, We have not heard that ſimilar experiments 
have been made in other countries, or we ſhould have 
been careſul to collect them. We do not, however; 
doubt but they have been made in moſt countries of 
Europe ; yet we ſuſpect little attention has been paid 
io this ſubject within the tropical regions. 5 
Though this coincidence of the heat of ſprings with 
the mean temperature of the elimate where they flow, 
ſeems to be a general fact, yet it admits of many ex- 
ceptions. In many parts of the world there are ſprings 
which not only exceed the mean temperature, but even 
the [trongeſt meridian heat ever known in the torrid re- 


Spring. through the ſurface of the earth, makes its way into Higheſt de- Loweſt de- Spring. 
— * ——— cavities, and thence iſſues out in the form of v 108 IEA: ._ +. gree of heat. gree of heat. 2 
ſprings ; becauſe the waters of ſevetal are found ta in- Briſtol, St Vincent's or 
creaſe and diminiſh in proportion to the rain which falls: | me hot well 84 75 
that others again, «ſpecially ſuch as are falt, and ſpring Buxton, Gentleman's bath, 82 | | 
near the ſea-thore, owe their origin to ſea-water perco- Matlock, Ne 18 69 | 
lated through the earth; and ſome to both theſe cauſes ; Bath, King's bath, "404 IAG 113 
though without doubt moſt of them, and eſpecially Aix-la-Chapelle, 75 ͤ 136 
ſuch as ſpring near the tops of high mountains, receive Narege, | I 22 
their waters from vapours, as before explained. Piſa, 1 en 104 
This reaſoning of Dr Halley's is confirmed by Caroline baths Prudel or fi- 
more recent obſervatioas and diſcoveries. It is now , in Bohemia, ous, 165 
found, that though water is a tolerable oonductor of Iceland, Zeyzer, 212 


In cold countries, where congelation takes place, tlie 
heat of the earth is conſiderably above the freezi 
point, aud continues ſo through the whole year. . | 
experiments that have been made in mines and deep pi:s, 
it appears that this heat is uniform and ſtationary at a 
certain depth. But as the heat of theſe. ſprings far 
exceeds the common heat of the internal parts of the 
earth, it mult be occalioned by cauſes peculiar to cer- 
tain places ; but what theſe cauſes are it is no eaſy mat- 
ter to. determine. We are certain, indeed, that hot 
ſprings receive their heat from ſome ſubterranean cauſe ; 
but it is a matter of difficulty to inveſtigate how this 
heat is produced and preſerved. Theories, however, 
have been formed on this ſubject. The ſubterranean 
heat has been aſcribed to the electrical fluid, and to a 

eat body of fire in the centre of the earth: But we 
ſuſpect that the nature of the electrical fluid and its ef- 
fects are not ſufficiently underſtood. As to the ſuppo- 
ſition that the heat of ſprings is owing to a central fire, 
it is too hypothetical to require any refutation. From 
what then does- this heat originate, and whence is 
the fuel which has produced it for ſo many ages? To 
enable us to anſwer theſe queſtions with preciſion, more 
information is necefſary than we have hitherto obtained 
reſpecting the ſtructure of the internal parts of the 
earth. It is peculiarly tequiſite that we ſhould be made 
acquainted with the ſoſſils which are moſt common in 
thoſe places where hot ſprings abound. We ſhould 
then perhaps diſcover that hot ſprings always paſs thro” 
bodics of a combuſtible nature. It is well known to 
chemiſts, that when water is mixed with the vitriolic 
acid, a degree of heat is produced ſuperior to that of 
boiling water. It is alſo an eſtabliſhed fact, that when 
water meets with pyrites, that is, a mixture of ſulphur 
and iron, a violent inflammation takes place. If, there- 
fore, we could prove that theſe materials exiſt in the ſtra- 
ta from which hot ſprings are derived, we ſhould be en- 
abled to give a ſatisfactory account of this curious pheno- 
menon. As ſome apology for this ſuppoſition, we may 
add, that moſt of the hot ſprings mentioned above have 
been found by analyſis to be impregnated with ſulphur, 


and ſome of them with iron. It muſt, however, be ac- Ga- Lt 
gions. "The following table will give a diſtin& notion knowledged, that the hot ſprings of Iceland, which are ters from 
of the degrees of heat which different ſprings have been 212, the heat of boiling water, according to an accurate Germany 
found to poſſeſs, according to the experiments of phi- analyſis of their contents by the ingenious Dr Black, and Sit- 
loſophers. It is neceſſary to remark, that experiments were neither found to contain iron nor ſulphur. It serland. 
made upon the ſame ſprings, made by different perſons, will thereſore, perhaps, be neceſſary that we ſhould wait 

vary a little from one another, which may be owing to with patience, and continue to collect facts, till the ſci- 

many accidents eaſily accounted for. Where this is ences of chemiſtry and mineralogy ſhall be ſo far ad- 

the caſe, we ſhall mention both the loweſt and higheſt vanced as to enable us to form a permanent theory on 

degree of heat which has been aſcribed to the . this ſubject. | 


ipring, according to Fahrenheit's thermometer. Springs are of different kinds. Some are perennial, 
1 | | =: 
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SPU [ 
or continue to flow during the whole year; others flow 
only during the rainy ſeaſons ; ſome ebb and flow. At 


Spun. Torbay there is one of this kind, which ebbs and flows 


five or fix inches every hour, There is another near 
Coriſo in Italy, which ebbed and flowed three times a 
day in the time of Pliny, and continues to do ſo ſtill. A 
ſpring near Henly ſometimes flows for two years to- 
gether, and then dries up tor an equal period. The 
cauſe of this' is explained under the article HyprosTA- 
Tics, no 26. For the ingredients found in ſprings, 
ſee Minzsxar Waters, and WATER. | 

SPRING, in mechanics, denotes a thin picce of tem- 
pered ſteel, or other elaſtic ſubſtance, which being 
wound up ſerves to put machines in motion by its ela- 
ſticity, or endeavours to unbend itſelf ; ſuch is the ſpring 
of a watch, clock, or the like. 

SPRING, Ver, in coſmography, denotes one of the 
ſeaſons of the year ; commencing, in the northern parts 
ol the world, on the day the ſun enters the firlt degree 
of Aries, which is about the 1oth day of March, and 
ending when the ſun leaves Gemini; or, more ſtrictly 
and generally, the ſpring begins on the day when the 
diſtance of he ſun's meridian altitude from the zenith, 
being on the increaſe, is at a medium between the greateſt 
and leaſt, The end of the ſpring coincides with the be- 
ginning of ſummer. See SUMMER. 

Srzxinc-Tide. See AsTRONOMY-Tndex, and TiDs. 

Burning SezinGs, See BusxinG-Springs. 

SPRINGER, Or SPrING-Bok, in zoology. See Carka. 

SPRIT, a ſmall boom or pole which croſſes the fail 
of a boat diagonally, from the maſt to the upper 
hindmoſ corner of the ſail, which it is uſed to extend 
and elevate ; the lower end of the ſprit reſts in a ſort of 
wreath or collar called the ſmotier, which encircles the 
maſt in that place. 

SPRITSAIL. See Sar and Smr. 

SprIT$411-T opſail. See Sail and Suir. 

SPRUCE-raRE. See Pinus. 

Sryck-Beer, a cheap and wholeſome liquor, which 
is thus made: Take of water 16 gallons, aad boil the 
half of it. Put the water thus boiled, while in full heat, 
to the reſerved cold part, which ſhould be previouſly 
put into a barrel or other veſſel; then add 16 pounds of 
treacle or molaſſes, with a few table ſpoonfuls of the 
eſſence of ſpruce, ſtirring the whole well together; add 
half a pint of yealt, and keep it in a temperate ſitua- 
tion, with the bung hole open, for two days, till the 
fermentation be abated. Then cloſe it up or bottle it 
off, and it will be fit for being drunk in a few days 
afterwards. In North America, and perhaps in other 
countries, where the black and white ſpruce-firs abound, 
inſtead of adding the gſence of the ſpruce at the ſame 
time with the molaſſes, they make a decoction of 
the leaves and ſmall branches of theſe trees, and find 
the liquor equally good. It is a powerful anti- 
ſcorbutic, and may prove very uſeful in long ſea voy- 
ages, | | 

SSPUNC E, or SPONGE, See SPONGIA. 

 SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning of the inſide 
of a gun with a ſpunge, in order to prevent any ſparks 
cf fire from remaining in it, which would endanger 
the life of him that ſhould load it again. | 

SPUN-vaxrn, among failors, is a kind of line made 
from rope yarn, and uſed for ſeizing or faſtening 
things together, — 

Vor. XVII. 
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sau 
See Borxrus. 
SPUR, a piece of metal conſiſting of two branches 


encompaſſing a horſeman's heel, and a rowel in form 
of a ſtar, advancing out behind to prick the horſe. 


SPUNK, in botany. 


Seur-MWingea Wa'er Hen. See Parka. 

SPURGE, in botany. See Eur HORBIA. 

Surg. I. aurel. See Dar HN. 

SPURREY, in butaiy, See Soracyr a, 

SPY, a perſon hired to watch he adtions, motions, 
Ke. of another; particularly what pailes in a camp. 
When a ſpy is diſcovered, he is hanged immediately. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes a body 
of ho:ſe whoſe number of mea is not fed; but is 
uſually from 100 to 200. 

S$2vanron of Ships, either implies a detachment of 
ſhips employed on any particular expedition, or the 
third part ot a naval armament. 

SQUADS, in a military ſenſe, are certain diviſions 
of a company into ſo many ſquads, generally into three 
or four. The uſe of forming companies into as many 
ſquads of inſpection as it has ſerjeants and corporals, 
is proved by thoſe regiments who have practiſed that 
method; as by it the irregularity of the ſoldiers is con- 
ſiderably reſtrained, their dreſs improved, and the diſ- 
cipline cf the regiment in general moſt remarkably for. 
warded. Every officer ſhould have a roll of his com- 
pany by ſquads. | 

SQUALL, a ſadden and violent blaſt of wind, uſu- 
ally occaſioned by the interruption and reverberation of 
the wind from high mountains. Theſe are very frequent 
in the Mediterranean, particularly that part of it which 
is known by the name of the Levant, as produced by 
the repulfion and new direction which the wind meets 
with in its paſſage between the various iſlands of the 
Archipelago. 

SQUALUS, Susax, in ichthyology ; a genus ar- 
ranged by Linnæus under the claſs of amphibia, and the 
order of nantes, but by Gmelin referred to the claſs of 
Piſces, and order of chondropte: ygii. The head is obtuſe ; 
on the ſides of the neck there is from 4 to 7 ſemilun ir 
ſpiracles. The eyes are oblong, vertical, half covered, 
and before the foramen temporale. The mouth is ſitua- 
ted in the anterior and lower part of the head, and is 
armed with ſeveral rows of teeth, which are ſerrated, 
acute, partly moveable and partly fixed, and unequal in 
form, The body is oblong, tapering aad rough, with 
very tender prickles. The ventral fins are much leſs 
than the pectoral, and are ſituated round the anus and 
genitals. There are 32 ſpecies; the iſabella canicula 
or greater dog-fiſh ; catulus or ſmaller dog-fiſh; ſtellaris; 
galeus or tope; muſtelus or ſmooth hound; cirratus ; 
barbatus or barbu; tigrinus or tigre; Africanus or 
galonné; ocellatus or oeillé; zygzua or balance-filh ; 
tiburo or pantouflier of Brouſſonet; griſeus or griſet; 
vulpes or ſea fox; longicaudus ; glaucus or blue ſhark; 
cornubius, porbeagle, or beaumaris-thark ; cinereus or 
perlon; maximus; carcharias or white ſhark ; priſtis 
or ſcie; ſpinoſus or bouele ; acanthias or picked dog 
fiſh ; fernandinus ; ſpinax or ſagre ; ſquamoſus or ecail- 
leux ; centrina or humantin; indicus ; Americanus or 
liche; ſquatina or angel filh z maſſaſa; and kumal. The 
following are the molt remarkable: 

1. The i/abella has a wrinkly ſpotted ſkin, and the 
anterior dorſal fin is perpendicular to the abdominal fins. 
The body is ſomewhat flat; the. head ſhort, large, and 
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ſhort, and triangular, having a notch on each fide of 
their baſes, The eyes are ſunk ; the iris is of a capper 
colour, and the pupil is black and oblong. The fins 
of the back are almoſt fquare ; the caudal fin is divided 
into two lobes and the lateral line is parallel to the 
back. The upper part of the body is of a reddiſh aſh- 
colour, with blackiſh ſpots diſpoſed irregularly. The 
under part is of a dirty white hue. This ſpecies. is 
found near New Zealand, and is about 2x feet long. 
2. Canicula, greater dog-filh, or ſpotted ſhark, is 
diſtinguiſhed by large noſtrils, which are covered by 
a lobe and worm-ſhaped flap, or by the polition of the 
anal fin, which is at an equal diſtance from the anus 
and tail. The body is ſpotted z the head is ſmall, with 
a ſhort ſnout ; the eyes are oblong z the iris whitiſh; 
the mouth is large and oblong, armed with three rows 
of teeth; the tongue is cartilaginous; the anus is be- 
fore the middle of the body; the firſt dorſal fin is be- 
kind the ventral fins; the other, which is leis, is almoſt 
oppolite the anal fin; the caudal fin is narrow and mar- 


ginated. This ſpecies is ſound in almoſt every ſea, is 


about four, feet long, extremely voracious, generally 
feeding on fiſhes, and is long lived. The ſkin, which. 
is ſpotted like a leopard's, is uſed when dried for vari- 
ous purpoſes. $9.4 | 
3. Catulus, ſmaller dog fiſh, has à large head; the 
pupil of the eyes is black; the iris white ; the ſnout is 
of a bright bue z the mouth, which is large, is ſituated 
between the noſtrils, and is armed with four rows of 
teeth, ſerrated with three points bent inwards ; thoſe in 
the middle between the two mandibles are longer than 
the reſt. The tongue is broad and ſmooth z the ſpira- 


cles are five; the back is tapering and yellowiſh ; the 
ſides are ſomewhat compreſſed ; the tail longer than the, 


Vody, and the caudal fin is narrow and marginated ; the 


anterior anal and dorſal fins are behind the ventral; the 


poſterior dorſal fin is oppoſite to the anal. It inhabits 
the Mediterranean, Northern, and Indian Ocean, and 
is two or three feet long. EFT 

4. Stellarir, or greater cat fiſh. The head is mark- 
d with points; the abdominal fins are united and ſharp 
at the apex; the dorſal fins extend almoſt to the tail; 


the ſkin is reddiſh, marked with black ſpots of different 


lizes, and is of a dirty aſh colour below. It is from two. 
to ſix feet long; reſembles the canicula, but diſtinguiſh- 
ed by larger and fewer ſpots, by a ſnout ſomewhat longer, 
4 tail ſomewhat ſhorter, and noſtrils almoſt ſhut, It 
brings forth 19 or 20 young at a time. It inhabits the 
European ſeas, living chiefly on ſhell fiſh, molluſcæ, 
and other ſmall fiſhes. The dorſal fins are equal; the 
anterior one being behind the middle of the body, 
and the poſterior one being a little behind the ana. 
5. Tigrinus, or tigre, is about 15 feet long; the body 
is long, of unequal thickneſs, black, interſperſed with 


white itripes and ſpots, irregularly and tranſverſely.— . 


The head is large; the mouth low and tranſverſe, the 
upper jaw having two curls ; the upper lip is thick and 
prominent ; there are five ſpiracles on each ſide, the two 
Jaſt being united ſo as to give the appearance only of 
four; the mandibles are armed. with very ſmall pointed 
teeth; the tongue is ſhort and thick; the eyes ſmall 
and oblong ; the pupil azure coloured ; the iris black, 
The abdomen is broad; the pectoral fins are broad, and 
zoundcd at the extremity. The anterior dorſal is. oppo- 
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ſite to the ventral fins, and the poſterior dorſal fin to the Squalus 
anal. The tail is compreſſed on both ſides, and the finn 


which terminates it is hollow. The tigrinus is found 
in the Indian Ocean, and lives chiefly on ſhell fiſh. See 
Plate CCCCLXXVI, fg. 1. A 

7- £ygena, marteau, or balance-fiſh, is frequently fix 
feet long, and weighs 500 lbs. The head is elongated 
on each ſide ; the fore part is bent back, and eonvex 
both above and below, At the extremities of the elon- 
gated part are the eyes, which are large, prominent, and 
directed downwards; the iris is of a golden colour; 
the mouth is arched, and near the beginning of- the 
trunk. It bas a horrible appearance from the teeth, 
which are arranged in three or four rows, and are broad, 
pointed, and ſerrated on both ſides. The tongue is 
thick, broad, and like a man's. The trunk is long and 
tapering + the fans are ſemicireular on the margin, and 
black at the baſis; the ventral fins are ſeparate ; the anal 
and poſterior dorſal fins are ſmall ; the anterior dorſal 
fin is large, and near the head; the caudal is long. — 
This ſpecies inhabits the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. It is one of the moſt voracious of the 
whole tribe. See fig. 2. 

8. LYulpes, or fea-fox, is moſt remarkable for the great 
length of its tail, the body being about ſeven feet and 
the tail ſix feet long. The head is ſhort and conical; 
the eyes axe large; the jaws are armed in a dreadful 
manner with three rows of triangular, compreſſed, and 
pointed teeth; the tongue is blunt; the lateral line is 
ſtraight. The anterior dorſal fin is placed about the 
middle of the back; the poſterior, which conſiſts of two 
pointed lobes, is oppoſite to the anal fin; the ventral 
fins are very near one another ; the anal is acuminated ; 
the inferior lobe of the tail is about a foot long ; the 
upper, Which is ſhaped like a ſeythe, is five times. 
longer. This ſpecies inhabits the Mediterranean, the 
coalt of Scotland, and England. It is covered with 
ſmall ſcales; its back is aſh-coloured, belly whitiſh. It 
is extremely voracious, The ancients ſtyled this fiſh 
Harn t, and vulpes, from its ſuppoſed cunning, They 
believed, that when it had the misfortune to have taken. 
a bait, it ſwallowed the hook till it got at the cord, 
which it bit off, and fo eſcaped. | 

6. Glaucus, or blue ſhark, is about ſeven feet long. 
The colour ot the back is a fine blue; the belly a ſilvery 
white; the head is flat; the eyes ſmall and roundiſh; 
the teeth are almoſt triangular, elongated, and pointed, 
but not ſerrated. The anus is very near the tail; the 
anterior dorſal fin is ſituated before the ventral fins, 
about the middle of the body, and is almoſt triangular ; 
the poſterior dorſal fin is equal to the anal fin, and is 
placed nearer the tail; the pectoral fins are large, long, 
and en and the ventral are blue above and 
white below; the caudal is blue, divided into two lobes, 
of. which. the ſuperior is. much longer than the inferior 
lobe. This ſpecies is frequent in every ſea, and is fierce, 
but not very deſtructive in the northern ſas. . 

10. The maximus, baſking ſhark, or the ſun-fiſh of 
the Iriſh. This ſpecies has been long known to the in- 
habitants of the ſouth and welt of Ae and Scotland, 
and thoſe of Caernarvonſhire and Angleſea; but ha- 
ving never been conſidered in any other than a com- 
mercial view, is deſcribed by no Engliſh writer except 
Mr Pennant ; and, what is worſe, miſtaken for and 


confounded. with the luna of Rondeletius, the __ 


Fig. 3. 
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Shuatus- that our Engliſh writers call the ſun-fiſh. The Iriſh 
wv = and Wellh give it the ſame name, from its lying as if to 
ſun itſelf on the ſurface of the water ; and for the ſame 


reaſon Mr Pennant calls it the baſking ſhark. It was 
long taken for a ſpecies of whale, till Mr Pennant 
pointed out the bronchial orifices on the ſides, and the 
perpendicular fite of the tail. Theſe are migratory 
fiſh, or at leaſt it is but in a certain number of years that 
they are ſeen in multitudes on the Welſh ſeas, though in 
moſt ſummers a ſingle, and perhaps a ſtrayed 7 ap- 
pears. They inhabit the northern ſeas, even as high 
as the arctic circle, They viſited the bays of Caernar- 
vonſhire and Angleſea in vaſt ſhoals in the ſummers of 
1756 and a few ſucceeding years, continuing there 
only the hot months; for they quitted the coaſt about 
Michaelmas, as if cold weather was diſagreeable to 
them. Some old people ſay they recollect the ſame 
fort of iſh viſiting theſe ſeas in vaſt numbers about 40 
years ago. They appear in che Frith of Clyde, and 
among the Hebrides, in the month of June, in ſmall 
droves of ſeven or eight, but oftener in pairs. They 
continue in thoſe ſeas till the latter end of July, when 
they diſappear. | 
They have nothing of the fierce and voracions nature 
of the fhark kind, and are ſo tame as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſtroked ; they generally lie motionleſs on 
the ſurface, commonly on their belies, but ſometimes, 
fike tired ſwimmer3, on their backs. Their food ſeems 
to conſiſt entirely of ſea plants, no remains of fiſh 
being ever diſcovered in the ſtomachs of numbers that 
were cut up, except ſome green ſtuff, the half digeſted 
parts of algz, and the like, Linnzus fays it feeds on 
meduſz, of 

At certain times, they are ſeen ſporting on the 
waves, and leaping with vaſt agility ſeveral feet out of 
the water. They ſwim very deliberately, with the 
dorſal fins above water. Their length is from three 
to twelve yards, and ſometimes even longer. Their 
form is rather ſlender, like others of the ſhark kind. 
The upper jaw is much longer than the lower, and 
blunt at the end. The tail is very large, and the up- 
per part remarkably longer than the lower. The 
colour of the upper part of the body is a deep lead- 
en; the belly white. The ſkin is rough like ſhag- 
reen, but leſs ſo on the belly than the back. In the 


mouth, towards the throat, is a very ſhort ſort of 


whale-bone. The liver is of a great ſize, but that of 
the female is the largeſt; ſome weigh above 1000 
pounds, and yield a great quantity of pure and ſweet 


oil, fit for lamps and alſo much uſed to cure bruiſes, 


burns, and rheumatic complaints. A large fiſh has af- 
forded to the captors a profit of 20 I. They are vivipa- 
rous ; a young one about a foot in length being found 
in the belly of a fiſh of this kind. The meaſurements 
of one found dead on the ſhore of Loch Ranza in the 
iſle of Arran were as follows: The whole length, 27 
feet 4 inches; firſt dorſal fin, 3 feet; ſecond, r foot; 
pectoral fin, 4 feet; ventral, 2 feet; the upper lobe of 
the tail, 5 feet; the lower, 3. 

They will permit a boat to follow them, without ac- 
celerating their motion till it comes almoſt within con- 
tact when a harponeer ſtrikes his weapon into them, 
as near to the pills as poſſible. But they are often ſo 
mſenfible as not to move till the united ſtrength of two 
men have forced in the harpooga deeper. As foon as 


* 
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they perceive themſelves wounded, they fling up their 
tail and plunge headlong to the bottom ; and fre- 
quently coil the rope round them in their agonies, at- 
tempting to dende the harpoon by rolling on the 
ground, ſor it is often found greatly bent. As ſoon 
as they diſcover that their efforts are in vain, they ſwim 
away with amazing rapidity, and with ſuch violence, 
that there has been an inſtance of a veſſel of 70 tons 
having been towed away againſt a freſh gale. They 
ſometimes run off with 200 fathoms of line, and with 
two harpoons in them; and will employ the filhers for 
12, and ſometimes for 24 hours, before they are ſub- 
dued. When killed, they are either hauled on ſhore, 
or, if at a diſtance from land, to the veſſel's ſide. The 
liver (the only uſeful part), is taken out, and melted 
into oil in kettles provided for that purpoſe. 
fiſh will yield eight barrels of oil, and two of worthleſs 
ſediment, 

11. Carcharias, requin, or white ſhark, is often 30 
feet long, and according to Gillius weighs 40co pounds. 
The mouth of this fiſh is ſometimes furniſhed with 
a ſix-fold row of teeth, flat, triangular, and exceedingly 
ſharp at their edges, and finely ſerrated. Mr Pennaot 
had one'rather more than an inch and a half long, 
Grew ſays, that thoſe in the jaws of a ſhark two yards 
in length are not half an inch; ſo that the fiſh to which 
this tooth belonged muſt have been ſix yards long, pro- 
vided the teeth and body keep pace in their growth. 

This dreadful apparatus, when the filh is in a ſtate 
of repoſe, lies quite flat in the mouth ; but when he 
ſeizes his prey, he has power of erecting them by the 
help of a ſet of muſcles that join them to the jaw. 
The mouth is placed far beneath ; for which reaſon 
theſe, as well as the reſt of the kind, are ſaid to be 
obliged to turn on their backs to ſeize their prey; 
which is an obſervation as ancient as the days of Pliny. 
The eyes are large; the back broad, flat, and ſhorter 
than that of other ſharks. The tail is of a ſemilunar 
form, but the upper part is longer than the lower. It 
has vaſt ſtrength in the tail, and can ſtrike with great 
force; fo that the ſailors inſtantly cut it off with an 
axe as ſoon as they draw one on board. The pectoral 
fins are very large, which enables it to ſwim with great 
ſwiftneſs. The colour of the whole body and fins is a 
light aſh. The ancients were acquainted with this fiſh; 
and Oppian gives a long and entertaining account of 
its capture. Their fleth is ſometimes eaten, but is eſteem- 
ed coarſe and rank.—They are the dread of the ſailors 
in all hot climates, where they conſtantly attend the 
ſhips in expectation of what may drop over board: a 
man that has that misfortune periſhes without redemp- 
tion ; they have been ſeen to dart at him like gudgeons 
at a worm. A maſter of a Guinea ſhip informed Mr 
Pennant, that a rage of ſuicide prevailed among his 
new-bought ſlaves, from a notion the unhappy creatures 
had, that after death they ſhould be reſtored again to 
their families, frien is, and country. To convince them 
at leaſt that they thould not reanimate their bodies, he 
ordered one of their corpſes to be tied by the heels to a 
rope and lowered into the ſea; and though it was drawn 
up again as falt as the united force of the crew could 
be exerted, yet in that thort ſpace the ſharks had de- 
vour-d every part but the feet, which were ſecured at 
the end of the cord. | | 

Swimmers very often periſh by them; ſometimes 
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aſunder, ſerving bat for two motſels for this rayenous 
animal : a melancholy tale of this kind is related in a 
Weſt- India ballad, preſerved ia Dr Percy's Relics of 
ancient Engliſh Poetry. 

This ſpecies inhabits the abyſs of the ocean, and on- 
ly appears on the ſurtace when allured by its prey. It 
is the moſt voracious of all animals, not even it is ſaid 
ſparing its own offspring, and often ſwallowing its prey 
entire. At the famous naval battle of the 12th of A- 
pril 1582, when the Cæſar, one of the French ſhips of 
the line, was ſet on fire, the ſailors threw themſelves 
into the ſea, Sir Charles Douglas obſerved great num- 
bers of theſe ſharks, which lay between the French and 
Britiſh fleets, inſtantly ſeize on the unbappx victims. 
He ſeveral times ſaw two of them diſputing about their 
prey, each ſeizing a leg, and at length diſappearing, 
dragging the body along with them, Notwithitanding 
the continued roar of artillery, he heard diſtinctly the 
cries of theſe unhappy men. 

12. Priſtice ſcie, or ſaw-fiſh, is ſometimes 15 feet 
long, ſmooth, black on the upper parts, aſh coloured 
en the ſides, and white underneath. The head is flat 
and conical; the beak or ſnout projecting from the noſe 
is about five feet long, covered with a coriaceous ſkin, 
and armed on each fide, generally with 24 long, ſtrong, 
and ſhar p- pointed teeth; but the number varies with 
age. The teeth are granulated ; the eyes large, the 
iris of a golden colour, and the ſpiracles five. The an- 
terior dorſal fin correſponds to thoſe of the belly ; the 
polterior is ſituated in the middle, between the former 
and apex of the tail; the peQoral fins are broad and 
long; the caudal is ſhorter than in the other ſpecies. It 
inhabits all the ſeas from Greenland to Brazil : and is 
tound alio in the Indian Ocean. It is har mleſe. 

13. Spinax, ſagre, or picked dog- fiſh, takes its name 
from a ſtrong and ſharp ſpine placed juſt before each 
of the back-fins, diſtinguithing it at once from the reſt 
of the Britith ſharks. The noſe is long, and extends 
greatly beyond the mouth, but is blunt at the end. 
The teeth are diſpoſed in two rows, are ſmall and ſharp, 
and bend from the middle of each jaw towards the cor- 
ners of the mouth. The back is of a browniſh alh-co- 
lour; the belly white.—It grows to the weight of 
about 20 pounds. This ſpecies ſwarms on the coaſts 
of Scotland, where it is taken, ſplit, and dried; and is 
a food among the common people. Ir forms a ſort of 
inland commerce, being carried on women's backs 14 
16 miles up the country, and ſold or exchanged for 
necellaries. 

14. Squatina, angel-filh, is from ſix to eight feet 
long, has a large head; teeth broad at their baſe, but 
fender and very ſharp above, and diſpoſed in five rows 
all round the jaws. Like thoſe of all ſharks, they are 
capable of being raiſed or depreſſed by means of mul: 
sles uniting them to the jaws, not being lodged in ſoc- 
kets as the teeth of cetaceous fiſh are. The back is of 
a pale a{h-colour, and very rough ; along the middle is 
a prickly tuberculated line: the belly is white and 
ſmooth. The pectoral fins are very large, and extend 
horizontally from. the body to a great diſtance ; they 
have ſome reſemblance to wings, whence its name. 'The 
ventral fins are placed in the ſame manner, and the 
double penis is placed in them; which forms another 
aharacter of the males in this genus. 
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This is the fiſh which connects the 
ſharks, partaking ſomething of the 
yet is an exception to each in the fituation of the 
mouth, which is placed at the extremity of the head. 
It is a fiſh not unfrequent on moſt Britiſh coaſts, where 


Q 


it prowls about for prey like others of the kind. It is 
extremely voracious; and, like the ray, feeds on floun- 
ders and flat fiſh, which keep at the bottom of the 
water, It is extremely fierce, and dangerous to be 
approached, Mr Pennant mentions a fiſherman whoſe 
teg was terribly torn by a large one of this ſpecies, 
which lay within his nets in ſhallow water, and which 
he went to lay hold of incautiouſly. The aſpe& of 
theſe, as well as the reſt of the genus, have much ma- 
lignity in them: their eyes are oblong, and placed 
lengthwiſe in their head, ſunk in it, and overhung by 
the ſkin, and ſeem fuller of malevolence than fire. 
Their ſkin is very rough; the ancients made uſe of it, 
to poliſh wood and ivory, as we do at preſent that of 
the greater dog-fiſh. The fleſh is now but little eſteem- 
ed on account of its coarſeneſs and rankneſs; yet Ar- 
cheſtratus (as quoted by Athenzus, p. 319.), ſpeak- 
ing of the fiſh of Miletus, gives this the firſt place, in 
reſpe& to delicacy, of the whole cartilaginous tribe. 
They grow to a great ſize ; being ſometimes near an 
hundred weight. Os 

Sharks are ſeldom deſtructive in the temperate re- 
gions; it is in the torrid zone that their ravages are 
moſt frequent. In the weſt Indies accidents happen 
from them almolt every day. 


« During the American war in 1780, while the Pal- Moſcley o 
las frigate was lying in Kingſton harbour, a young Tropical. 
North American jumped overboard one evening to Diſeaſes. 


make his eſcape, and periſhed by a ſhark in a ſhocking x 
manner. 

+ He had been captured in a ſmall veſſel, loſt all his 
property, and was detained by compulſion in the / Eng- 
liſh navy, to ſerve in a depredatory war againſt his 
country. But he, animated with that ſpirit which per- 
vaded every boſom in America, reſolved, as ſoon as he 
arrived at ſome port, to releaſe himſelf from the morti- 
fying ſtate of employing his life againſt his country, 
which, as he ſaid when dying, he was happy to lay 
down, as he could not employ it againſt her enemies. 

« He plunged into the water; the Pallas was a quarter 
of a mile from the ſhore. A ſhark perceived him, and 
followed him, very quietly, till he came to a ſtate of 
reſt, near the ſhore ; where, as he was hanging by a 
rope, that moored a veſſel to a wharf, ſcarcely out of his. 
depth, the ſhark feized his right leg, and ſtripped the- 
fleth entirely away from the bones, and took the foot off 
at the ancle. He ſtill kept his hold, and called to the 
people in the veſſel near him, who were ſtanding on the 
deck and ſaw the affair. The ſhark then ſerzed his 
other leg, which the man by his ſtruggling diſengaged, 
from his teeth, but with the fleſh. cut through down to 
the bone, into a multitude of narrow flips. The people 
in the veſſel threw billets of wood into the water, and 
frightened the ſhark away. The young man was 
brought on ſhore. Dr Moſeley was called to him; but 
he had loſt ſo much blood before any aſſiſtance coula be 
given him, that he expired before the mangled limbs 
could be taken off, 

« A few weeks before this accident happened, a ſhark, 
of 12. feet in length, was caught in the harbour ; and 
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ones, which always retreat into their ſtomachs in time Squamaria 


— of danger. 


his ſtomach. The ſcalp, and fleſh of the face, were ma- 
cerated to a ſoſt pulpy ſubſtance; which, on being 


touched, ſeparated entirely from the bones. The bones 
were ſomewhat ſoftened, and the ſutures looſened.” 

The following extraordinary inſtance of intrepidity 
and friendſhip is well worth recording. It is given on 
the authority of Mr Hughes, who publiſhed a n:tural 
hiſtory of Barbadoes. About the latter end of Queen 
Anne's wars, captain John Beanis, commander ot the 
York Merchant, arrived at Barbadoes from England. 
Having diſembarked the laſt part of his lading, which 
was coals, the ſailors, who had been employed in that 
dirty work, ventured into the fea to waſh themſelves; 
there they had not been long before one on board eſpi- 
ed a large ſhark making toward them, and gave them 
notice of their danger; upon which they ſwam back, 
and all reached the boat except one: him the monſter 
overtook almoſt within reach of the oars, and griping 
him by the ſmall of his back, ſoon cut him aſunder, 
and as ſoon ſwallowed the lower part of his body ; the 
remaining part was taken up and carried on board, 
where a comrade of his was, whoſe friendſhip with the 
deceaſed had been long Ciſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal 
diſcharge of all ſuch endearing offices as implied an 
union and ſympathy of ſouls. . When be ſaw the ſeve- 
red trunk of his friend, it was with an horror and emo- 
tion too great for words to paint, During this aff-&- 
ing ſcene, the inſatiate ſhark was ſeen t:averſing the 
bloody ſurface in ſearch of the remainder of his prey ; 
the reſt of the crew thought themſelves happy in being 
on board, he alone unhappy, that he was not within 
reach of the deſtroyer. Fired at the fight, and vow- 
ing that he would make the devourer diſgorge, or be 
ſwallowed himſelf in the ſame grave, he plunges into 
the deep, armed with a ſharp-pointed knife. The ſhark 
no ſooner ſaw him, but he made furiouſly rowards him ; 
both equally eager, the one of his prey, the other of 
revenge. The moment the ſhark opened his rapacious 
Jaws, his adverſary dexterouſly diving, and graſping him 
with his left hand ſomewhat below the upper fins, ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed his knife in his right hand, givin 
him repeated ſtabs in the belly ; the enraged ſhark, af 
ter many unavailing efforts, finding himſelf overmatched 
in his own element, endeavoured to diſengage himſelf, 
ſometimes plunging to the bottom, then mad with pain, 
rearing his uncouth form, now ſtained with his own 
ſtreaming blood, above the foaming waves. 'The crews 
of the ſurrounding veſſels ſaw the unequal combat, un- 
certain from which of the combatants the ſtreams of 
blood iſſued ; till at length the ſhark, much weakened 
by the loſs of blood, made towards the ſhore, and with 
him his conqueror ; who, fluſhed with an aſſurance of 
victory, puſhed his toe with redoubled ardour, and, by 
the help of an ebbing tide, dragged him on ſhore, rip- 
ped up his bowels, and united and buried the ſevered 
carcale of his friend.“ | 

„It is evident (ſays Dr Moſeley, to whoſe valuable 
work we are indebted for the ſtory of the American 
related above), that digeſtion in theſe animals is not 
performed by trituration, nor by the muſcular action 
of the ſtomach; though nature has furniſhed them with 
a ſtomach of wonderful force and thicknefs, and far ex- 
eceding that of any other creature. Whatever their 
ſerce of digeſtion is, it has no eſſect upon their young 


x 
That digeſtion is not performed by heat in fiſh, is Stbbiag. 


equally evident. Being on the Banks of Neuſound- 
land in Auguſt 1782, 1 opened many cod-fiſh, and rip- 
ped up their ſtomachs juſt as they came alive out of 
the water; in which were generally found ſmall oyſters, 
muſcles, cockles, and crabs, as well as ſmall fiſhes of 
their own and other ſpecies, The coldneſs of the ſto- 
mach of theſe fiſhes is far greater than the temperature 
of the water out of which they are taken; or of any 
other part of the fiſh, or of any other ſubſtance of ani- 
mated nature I ever felt. On wrapping one of ther» 
round my hand, immediately on being taken out of the 
hſh, it cauſed fo much aching and numbneſs chat L. 
could not endure it long.” 

SQUAMARIA, in botany.” See LATur za. 

SQUAMOUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the {kull. becauſe compoſed 
of ſquamæ, or ſcales like thoſe of filhes. 

SQUARE, in ge: metry, a quadrilateral figure both 
equilateral and equiangular. See GeomeTsy. 

SOVARE Root. See ALGEBRA, Part I. Chap. iv. and 
AxrxiThmerTiC, n* 33. and 34. 

Hollow Squazs, in the military art, a body of foot 
drawn up with an empty [pace in the middle, for the 
colours, drums, and baggage, faced and covered by 
the pikes every way, to keep off the horſe. 

SQUARE, among mechanics, an inſtrument conſiſting 
of two rules or branches, faſtened perpendicularly at one 
end of their extremities, ſo as to form a right angle. It 
is of great uſe in the deſcription and menſuration of 
right angles, and laying down perpendiculars. | 

Sovars Rigged, an epithet applied to a ſhip whoſe 
yards are very long. It is alfo uſed in contradiſtine- 
tion to all veſſels whoſe ſails are extended by ſtays or 
lateen-yards, or by booms and gaffs; the uſual fitua- 
ars of which is nearly in the plane of the keel; and 

ence. 

$2v4rs-Saik, is a ſail extended to a yard which har gs 
parallel to the horizon, as diſtinguiſhed from the other 
fails which are extended by booms and Rays placed ob- 
liquely. This fail is only uſed in fair winds, or to (cud 
under in a tempeſt. In the former caſe, it is furniſhed 
with a large additional part called the b;nnet, which is 
then attached to its bottom, and removed when it is. 
neceſſary to scuo. See SCUDpDiNG. 

RN: See SQUALUS., h 
J KN in botany, See SCILL 4. 

SQUILLA, the name of a ſpecies of cancer. See 
Cancts. 

SQUINTING. See Mevicive, no 383. 

SQUIRREL. in zoology. Ste Sciukus. 

STABBING, in law. The offence of mortally 
ſtabbing another, though done upon ſudden provoca- 
tion, 15 puniſhed as murder ; the benefit of clergy be- 
ing taken away from it by ſtatute. (See Muxozs)}).. 
For by Ja. I. c. 8. when one thruſts or (tabs another, 
not then having a weapon drawn, or who hath nat 
then firſt ſtricken the party ſtabbing, ſo that he dies 
thereof within ſix months after, the offender ſhall not 
have the benefit of clergy, though he did it not of 
malice aforethought. This ſtatute was made on ac- 
count of the frequent quarrels and ſtabbings with ſhort 
daggers between. the Scotch and the Englith, at the nf: 
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ceſſion of James I.; and being therefore of a tempo- 
rary nature, ought to have expired with the miſchief 
which it meant to remedy. For, in point of ſolid and 
ſubſtantial juſtice, it cannot be ſaid that the mode of 
killing, whether by Rabbing, ſtrangling, or ſhooting, 
can either extenuate or enhance the guilt 3 unleſs where, 
as in the caſe of poiſoning, it carries with it internal 
evidence of cool and deliberate malice. But the be- 
nignity of the law hath conſtrued the ſtatute ſo favour- 
x7) in behalf of the ſubject, and ſo ſtrictly when againſt 
him, that the offence of ſtabbiag now ſtands almoſt upon 
the ſame footing as it did at the common law. Thus, 
(not to repeat the caſes mentioned under MansLAuGn- 
TER, of llabbing an adultereſs, &c. which are barely 
manfſlavghter, as at common law), in the conſtruction 
of this ſtatute it hath been doubted, whether, if the de- 
ceaſed had ſtruck at all before the mortal blow given, 
this does not take it out of the (ſtatute, tho? in the pre- 
ceding quarrel the ſtabbed had given the firſt blow and 
it ſcems to be the better opinion, that this is not within 
the ſtatute. Alſo it hath been reſolved, that the kil- 
ling a man, by throwing a hammer or other weapon, is 


not within the ſtatute; and whether a ſhot with a piſtol 


be ſo or not is doubted. But if the party flain had a 
cudgel in his hand, or had thrown a pot or a bottle, or 
diſcharged a piſtol at the party ſtabbing, this is a ſufh- 
cient reaſon for having a weapon drawn on his ſide with- 
in the words of the ſtatute. 

STACHYS, in botany : a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the claſs of didynamia, and order of gymnaſpermia ; 
and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the 42d or- 
der, Verticillatz. The upper lp of the corolla is arch- 
ed ; the lower lip reflexed, and the larger intermediate 
lacinia is marginated. The ſtamina, after ſhedding the 
farina, are bent towards the ſides. There are 17 ſpe- 
cies, the ſylvatica, paluſtris, alptna, germanica, lanata, 
cretica, glutinoſa, orientalis, palæſtina, maritima, æthio- 
Eica, hirta, canarienſis, recta, annua, and arvenſis. Four 
only are natives of Britain. 

1. Sylvatica, hedge-nettle. Tbe plant is hairy all 
over, erect, a yard high, and branched ; the hairs are 
jointed. The flowers are of a deep red :olour, fix or 
eight in, a whirl, which terminates in a long ſpike deſti- 
tute of le ves. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and grow 
on footitalks. The whole plant has a ftrong fetid ſmell. 
It grows commonly in woods and ſhady places, and 
Howers in July or Auguſt. 2. Paluſtris, clown's all- 
heal. The roots are white and tuberous. 'The ſtalk 
is branched at the bottom, and two or three feet high. 
The flowers are red or purple, from fix to ten in a whirl, 
ending in a long ſpike. The leaves are ſeſſile, narrow, 
pointed, and in part ſurrounding the ſtem. This plant 
= a fetid ſmell and bitter taſte, and is reckoned a good 
vulnerary. It grows on the fides of rivers and lakes, 
in low moiſt grounds, and ſometimes in corn fields. 
3. Germanica, baſe hore-hound. The ſtem is downy, 
and about two feet high. The leaves are white, downy, 
wrinkled, and indented. The flowers are white, pur- 
pliſh within, and grow in multiflorous whirls. It grows 
in England. 4. 2 corn-ſtachys, petty iron- 
wort, or all-heal. The ſtalk is 10 or 12 inches high, 
ſquare,, branched, and hairy. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, bluntly ſerrated, and leſs hairy. The 
calyx is hairy and ſeſſile, and deeply divided into five 
acute dents of equal length. The flowers are fHelh-co. 
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and grow from three to ſix in a whirl, The stadium, 
lower lip is trifid 3 the middle ſegment ſpotted with red, Stadthold- 


loured, and 


but not emarginated according to the character of the 
nus. It is frequent in corn-fields, and grows from 
ane to Augult. 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meaſure, con- 
taining 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet, cor- 
reſponding. to our furlong. The word is ſaid to be 
formed from the Greek word $20: *a ſtation,” or 
« toſtand,” becauſe it is reported that Hercules having 
run a ſtadium at one breath, ſtood ſtill at the end of it. 
The Greeks uſually meaſured diſtances by Radia, which 


they called %, Stadium alſo ſignified the 
courſe on which their races were run. 


STADTHOLDER, the principal magiſtrate or 
governor of the Seven United Provinces, until this office 
was abolithed by the republican influence of France; but 
as the prince of Orange is at this time in alliance with 
Great Britain, our readers will probably not be ill pleaſed 
with a ſhort account of his ſeveral powers and claims. 
To render that account the more intelligible, we ſhall 
trace the office of Stadtholder from its origin. 

The Seven Provinces of the Low Countries were 
long governed by princes inveſted with the ſovereignty, 
Jt Sag 9/2 7 Een powers, and under various 
titles; as Ce of Holland, Dukes of Guelder, Bi/ho 
Utrecht, &c. When theſe I_—_ to the — 
of the houſe of Burgundy, and afterwards to thoſe of 
Auſtria, who had many other dominions, the abſence 
of the ſovereign was ſupplied by a ſtadtholder or gover- 
nor, veſted with very ample powers. Theſe ſtadthol- 
ders or lieutenants had the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, and preſided in the courts of juſtice, whole juriſ- 
diction was not at that time confined merely to the trial 
of cauſes, but extended to affairs of ſtate. The ſtadt- 
holders ſwore allegiance to the princes at their inaugu- 
ration, jointly with the ſtates of the provinces they go- 
verned. They likewiſe took an oath to the ſtates, by 
which they promiſed to maintain their fundamental laws 
and privileges. | 

It was upon this footing that William the Firſt, 
prince of Orange, was made governor and lieutenant- 
general of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, by Philip 
the Second, upon his leaving the Low Countries to go 
into Spain. The troubles beginning ſoon after, this 
prince found means to bring about an union, in 1576, 
between Holland and Zealand ; the ſtates of which two 
provinces put into his hands, as faras was in their pow- 
er, the ſovereign authority (for ſo long time as they 
ſhould remain in war and under arms), upon the ſame 
footing as Holland had intruſted him with in the year 
before, In 1581 the Tame authority was again renew- 
ed to him by Holland, as it was ſoon after by Zealand 
likewiſe ; and in 1584, being already elected count of 
Holland, upon certain conditions he would have been 
formally inveſted with the ſovereignty, had not a 
wretch, hired and employed by tke court of Spain, put 
an end to his life by a horrid aſſaſſination. 

In the preamble of the inſtruments by which the 
ſtates in 1581 conferred the ſovereign authority bpon 
prince William the Firſt, we find theſe remarkable 
words, which are there ſet down as fundamental rules ; 
That all "republics and communities ought to pre- 
ſerve, maintain, and fortify themſelves by unanimity; 
which being impollible to be kept up always among ſo 

many 


cr, 


ST A 
any members, often differing in inclinations and ſenti- 
ents, it is conſequently neceſſary that the government 


n ſhould be placed in the hands of one ſingle chief magi- 


ſtrate.” Many good politicians, and the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants of theſe provinces, have, ſince the 
etabliſhment of the republic, looked upon the ſtadthol- 
derian government as an eſſential part of her conſtitu- 
tion; nor has ſhe been without a ſtadtholder but«wice, 
that is to ſay, from the end of 1650 to 1672, and again 
from March 1702 till April 1747. The provinces of 
Frieflaud and Groningen, with Ommelands, have al- 
ways had a ſtadtholder without interruption : their in- 
ſtructions, which are now no longer in force, may be 
ſeen in Aitzema z but formerly the powers of the ſtadt- 
holder of theſe provinces were confined within narrower 
bounds, and till William the Fourth there was no ſtadt- 
holder cf the ſeven provinces together. 

The ſtadtholder cannot declare war nor make peace, 
but he has, in quality of captain-general of the union, 
the command in chief of all the forces of the tate (a); 
and military perſons are obliged to obey him in every 
thing that concerns the ſervice. He is not limited by 
inſtructions, but he has the important power of giving 
out orders for the march of troops, and the diſpoſition 
of all matters relative to them. He not only directs 
their marches, but provides for the garrifons,and changes 
them at pleaſure. All military edicts and regulations 
come from him alone; he conſtitutes and authorizes the 
high council of war of the United Provinces, and, as 
captain-general of every province, difpoſes of all milita- 
ry officers, as far as the rank of colonel incluſively. The 
Higher poſts, ſuch as thoſe of velt-marſhals, generals, 
Leutenant-generals, major- generals, are given by the 
ſtates· general, who chooſe the perſons recommended by 
his highneſs. He makes the governors, commandants, 
&c. of towns and ſtrong places of the republic, and of 
the barrier. The perſons nominated preſent their in- 
ſtruments of appointment to their high mightineſles, 
who provide them with commiſſions. The ſtates-gene- 
ral have likewiſe great regard to the recommendation 
of che prince ſtadtholder in the diſpoſition of thoſe ci- 
vil employ ments which are in their gift. 9 

The power of the ſtadtholder as high - admiral, ex- 
tends to every thing that concerns the naval force of 
the republic, and to all the other affairs that are here 
within the juriidition of the admiralty. He preſides 
at theſe boards either in perſon or by his repreſenta- 
tives; and as chief of them all in general, and of every 
one in particular, he has power to make their orders 
and inſtructions be obſerved by themſelves and others. 
He beſtows the poſts of lieutenant- admiral, vice-admi- 
ral, and rear-admiral, who command under him; and 
he makes likewiſe poſt-captains. 

The ſtadtholder grants likewiſe letters of grace, par- 
don, and abolition, as well for the crime called Commu- 
ria Delida, as for military offences. In Holland and 
Zealand theſe letters are made out for crimes of the firſt 
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bighneſs. In military offences he conſults the high 
council of war, and upon the communia delifa he takes 
the advice of the courts of juſtice, of the counſellors, 
committees of the provinces, of the council of tate, and 
the tribunals of jultice in the reſpective towns, accord- 
ing to the nature of the caſe. 

In the provinces of Holland and Zealand, the ſtadt- 
holder elects the magiſtrates of the towns annually, out 
of a double number that are returned to him by the 
towns themſelves. 

When any of thoſe offices become vacant, which, at 
the time there was no governor, were in the diſpoſal of 
the ſtates of Holland, or as formerly in that of the 
chamber of accounts, the ſtadtholder has his choice of 
two, or, in ſome caſes, of three candidates, named by 
their noble and great mightineſs. He chooſes like- 
wiſe the counſellors, inſpectors of the dykes of Ryn- 
land, Delfland, and Scheeland, out of three perſons. 
preſented to him by the boards of the counſellors in- 
ſpectors ; which boards are of very ancient eſtabliſk-- 
ment in Holland. 

His highneſs preſides in the courts of Holland, and 
in the courts of juſtice of the other provinces ; and his 
name is placed at the head of the , :oclamations and 
acts, called in Dutch Mandamenten, or Provifien von 
Julie. In Overyſſel and in the province of Utrecht 
the poſſeſſors of fiefs hold of che prirce ſtadtholder. 
He is ſupreme curator of the univerſities of Guelder, 
Frieſland, and Groningen; grand foreſter and grand 
veneur in Guelder, in Holland, and other places. In tke 
province of Utrecht, his highneſs, by virtue of the re- 
gulation of 1674, diſpoſes of the provoſtſhips and other 
benefices which remain. to the chapters, as alſo of the 
canonical prebends that fall in the months. which were 
formerly the papal months. 

By the firſt article of the council of ſtate of the U- 
nited Provinces, the ſtadtholder is the firſt member of 
it, and has a right of voting there, with an appointment 
of 25, ooo guilders a- year. He aſſiſts alſo as often as. 
he thinks it for the ſervice of the ſtate, at the delibera- 
tions of the ſtates general, to make propofitions to them, 
and ſometimes alſo at the conferences which the deputies 
of their high mightineſſes hold in their different com- 
mittees, in conſequence of their ſtanding orders. He 
likewiſe aſſiſts at the aſſemblies of the Rates of each 
particular province, and at that of the counſellor's com- 
mittees. In Guelder, Holland, and Utrecht, his higli- 
neſs has a ſhare of the ſovereignty, as chief or preſident 
of the body of nobles ; and in Zealand, where he poſſeſ- 
fes the marquiſate of Veer and Fluſhing, as firſt noble, 
and repreſenting the whole nobility. In his abſence he 
has in Zealand his repreſentatives, who have the firſt 
place and the firſt voice in all the councils, and the 
firſt of whom is always firſt deputy from the province 
to the aſſembly of their high mightineſſes. 


In 1749 the prince ſtadtholder was created by the 


ſtates- 


(a) In time of war, however, the ſtates have always named deputies for the army, to aceompany the ſtadt - 
Volders in the field, and to ſerve them as counſellors in all their enterpriſes, particularly in the moſt important 
affairs, ſuch as giving battle, or undertaking a ſiege, &c. This was always practiſed till the acceſſion of king 
William the Third to the crown of Great Britain, and aiter his deach was continued with regard to the general 
in chief of the army of the republic. In 1747 and 1748 there were likewiſe deputies with the army, but with 


more limited power. 


(r. 


Stahelina ſtates. general, 
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overnor· general and ſupreme director of 
the Eaſt and Welt India companies ; dignities which 


. give him a great deal of authority and Journ and which 
. "I h 


ad never been conferred upon any of his predeceſſors, 
nor have they hitherto been made hereditary. He has 
his repreſentatives in the ſeveral chambers of the compa- 
ny, and chooſes their directors ont of a nomination of 
three qualified perſons. The prince enjoyed this pre- 
rogative in Zealand from the time of his elevation to 
the ſtadtholderate. 

The revenues of the ſtadtholderate of the ſeven U- 
nited Provinces are reckoned (including the 25,000 
guilders which the prince enjoys annually as the firſt 
member of the council of ſtate, and what he has from 
the India company's dividends) to amount to 300,000 

ilders a year, As captain- general of the union, his 
— highneſs has 120,000 guilders per annum, beſides 
24,000 from Frieſland, and 12,000 from Groningen, in 
quality of captain-general of thoſe provinces. In times 
of war the ſtate allows extraordinary ſums to the cap- 
tain- general for the expence of every campaign. 


To all theſe powers and privileges the prince of O- 


range had a legal and conſtitutional right; but he has 
been diveſted of them by the late revolution, and the 
government of that country modelled on the plan of 
che Tr2nch republic, by whoſe armies chiefly the revo- 
lution was effected. 

STAHELINA, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of /zngen:/ia, and order of polygamia 
qualis ; and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under the 
49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle is paleaceous, 
the chaſf being very ſhort; the pappus is branchy, and 
the antherz caudated. There are eight ſpecies, the gna- 
phaloides, dubia, arboreſcens, fruticoſa, ilicifolia, co- 
ry mboſa, chamzpence, and imbricata. 

STAFF, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on in 
walking, The ſtaff is alſo frequently uſed as a kind of 
natural weapon both of offence and defence; and for 
ſeveral other purpoſes, 

STarr, a light pole erected in different parts of a 
#hip, whereon to hoiſt and diſplay the colours. 

The principal of theſe is reared immediately over the 
ſtern, to diſplay the enſign ; another is fixed on the 

-bowſprit, to extend the jack; three more are erected at 


the three maſt heads, or formed by their upper ends, to 


thow the flag or pendant of, the reſpective ſquadron or 
diviſion to Which the ſhip is appropriated. See Ex- 
$1GN, MasT, Jacx, and PenDantT. l 

STAFF, in military matters, conſiſts of a quarter- 
maſter-general, adjutant-general, and majors of bri- 
gade. The ſtaff properly exiſts only in time of war. See 
Lovamrer Maſter General, &c. | 

Regimen'al STaxr, conſiſts in the adjutant, quarter- 
maſter, chaplain, ſurgeon, &c. 

SrarFF, in muſic, five lines, on which, with the in- 
termediate ſpaces, the notes of a ſong or piece of muſic 
are marked. 

Fore-Srarr. See Foxx. Staff. 

STAFFA, one of the Hebrides or Weſtern Iſlands 
of Scotland, remarkable for its baſaltic pillars. © It was 
vilited by Sir Joſeph Banks, who communicated the 
Following account of it to Mr Pennant. 

The little iſland of Staff lies on the weſt coaſt of 
Mull, about three leagues north-eaſt from Iona, or I. 
4 
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mile, and its breadth about half a one. 
ſide of the iſland is a ſmall bay where boats generally 
land; a little to the ſouthward of which the firſt ap- 
pearance of pillars are to be obſerved ; they are ſmall ; 
and inſtead of being placed upright, lie down on their 
ſides, each forming a ſegment of a circle. From thence 
you paſs a ſmall cave, above which the pillars, tow 
own a little larger, are inclining in all dire&ions : 
m one place in particular, a ſmall maſs of them very 
mach reſembles the ribs of a ſhip. From hence havin 
paſſed the cave, which, if it is not low-water, you __ 
do in a boat, you come to the firſt ranges of pillars, 
which are fill not above half as large as thoſe a little 
beyond. Over againſt thisplace is a ſmall iſland, call- 
ed in Erſe Boo ſha-la, ſeparated from the main by a 
channel not many fathoms wide. This whole iſland is 
compoſed of pillars without any ſtratum above them; 
they are fill ſmall, but by much the neateſt formed of 
any about the place. | 

The firſt diviſion of the iſland, for at high water it 
is divided into two, makes a kind of a cone, the pil- 
lars converging together towards the centre: on the 
other they are in general laid down flat: and in the 
front next to the main, you ſee how beautifully they 
are packed together, their ends coming out ſquare with 
the bank which they form. All theſe have their tranſ- 
verſe ſections exact, and their ſurfaces ſmooth ; which 
is by no means the caſe with the large ones, which ara 
cracked in all directions. I much queſtion, however, 
if any pillar in this whole iſland of Boo-ſha-la is two 
feet in diameter. 

« The main iſland oppoſite to Boo-ſha-la, and farther 
towards the north-welt, is ſupported by ranges of pil. 
lars pretty ere, and, though not tall (as they are not 
uncovered to the baſe), of large diameters; and at 
their feet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper 
ſides of ſuch as have been broken off, which extends as 
far under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms 
of the pillars are apparent: theſe are of three, four, 
five, ſix, and ſeven ſides; but the number of five and 
ſix are by much the moſt prevalent. The largeſt I 
meaſured was of ſeven; it was four feet five inches in 
diameter. 

The ſurfaces of theſe large pillars, in general, are 
rough and uneven, full of cracks in all directions; the 
tranſverſe figures in the upright ones never fail to run 
in their true directions. The ſurfaces upon which we 
walked were often flat, having neither concavity nor 
convexity ; the larger number, however, were concave, 
though ſome were very evidently convex. In ſome pla- 
ces, the interſtices within the perpendicular figures were 
filled up with a yellow ſpar : in one place, a vein paſſed 
in among the maſs of pillars, carrying here and there 
ſmall threads of ſpar. Though they were broken and 
cracked through in all directions, yet their perpendicu- 
lar figures might eaſily be traced: from whence it is 
eaſy to infer, that whatever the acccident might have 
been that cauſed the diſlocation, it happened after the 
formation of the pillars. ; 

From hence proceeding along ſhore, you arrive at 
Fingal's cave. Its dimenſions I have given in the form 
of a table; | | 


Length 


8 T A 


gtaffa · | we Feet. In. 
wy Length of the cave from the rock without, 371 6 
From the pitch of the arch, . 259 © 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth, - 53 7 

At the farther end, - = - 20 © 
Height of the arch at the Mouth, - 117 6 

At the end, s \ - . 70 © 
Height of an outſide pillar, - . 39 6 

Of one at the north-weſt corner, . 54 0 

Depth of water at the mouth, - - 18 © 

At the bottom, - - - 9 © 


The cave runs into the rock in the direction of 
north- eaſt by eaſt by the compals. | 
* * Proceeding farther to the north-weſt, you meet with 
the higheſt ranges of pillars; the magnificent appear- 
ance of which is paſt all deſcription. Here they are 
bare to their very baſis, and the ſtratum below them is 
alſo viſible ; in a ſhort time, it riſes many feet above 
the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its 
quality. Its ſurface is rough, and has often large lumps 
of ſtone ſticking in it as if half immerſed : itſelf, when 
broken, is compoſed of a thouſand heterogeneous parts, 
which together bave very much the appearance of a 
lava: and the more ſo, as many of the lumps appear 
to be of the very ſame ſtone of which the pillars are 
formed. This whole ſtratum lies in an inclined poſi- 
tion, dipping gradually towards the ſouth-eaſt. As 
hereabouts in the ſituation of the higheſt pillars, I 
ſhall mention my meaſurements of them, and the dif- 
ferent ſtrata in this place, premiſing, that the mea- 
ſurements were made with a line, held in the hand of 
à perſon who ſtood at the top of the cliff, and reaching 
to the bottom ; to the lower end of which was tied a 
white mark, which was obſerved by one who ſtaid be- 
low for the purpoſe : when this mark was ſet off from 
the water, the perſon below noted it down, and made 
ſignal to him above, who made then a mark in his 
rope: whenever this mark paſſed a notable place, the 
ſame ſignal was made, and the name of the place no- 
ted down as before : the line being all hauled up, and 
the diſtances between the marks meaſured and noted 
down, gave, when compared with the book kept be- 
low the diſtances, as for inſtance in the cave: 

% N x, in the book below, was called from the wa- 
ter to the foot of the firſt pillar in the book above; 
no 1. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the higheſt of that aſcent, 
which was compoſed of broken pillars. 

No x. Pillar at the weſt corner of Fingal's cave. 


A Feet. In. 

i From the water to the foot of the pillar, 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, - - a7 8 

3 Stratum above the pillar, - - 66 9g 

„No 2. Fingal's cave. 

1 From the water to the foot of the pillar, 36 8 

2 Height of the pillar, - 39 6 
3 From the top of the pillar to the top of the 

arch, 8 - 31 4 

4 Thickneſs of the ſtratum above, . 34 4 


By adding together the three firſt meaſurements, 
we got the height of the arch from the wa- 


ter, - - - - - 117 6 
« No 3. Corner pillar to the weſtward of 
Fingal's cave. | 
Stratum below the pillar of lava- like matter, 11 © 
Length of pillar, * Þ . 54 © 
Vor. XVII. 
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Stratum above the pillar, - - 61 6 Staffa 

* No 4. Another pillar to the weſtward. | i 
Stratum below the pillar, - - 17 i Stafford. 
Height of the pillar, - - - 5Fo © 1 
Stratum above, e - 8 +: 

No 5. Another pillar farther to the weſt- 

ward, 

Stratum below the pillar, - - iy 8 
Height of the pillar, - - - 1 
Stratum above, - - - $4.7 


The ſtratum above the pillars, which is here men- 
tioned, is uniformly the ſame, conſiſting of numberleC; 
ſmall pillars, bending and inclining in all directions, 
ſometimes ſo irregularly that the ſtones can only be ſaid 
to have an inclination to aſſume a columnar form ; in 
others more regular, but never breaking into or diſturb- 
ing the ſtratum of large pillars, whoſe tops everywhere 
keep an uniform and regular line. 

* Proceeding now along the ſhore round the north 
end of the iſland, you arrive at Que na ſcarve, or the 
Corvorant's Cave. Here the ſtratum under the pillars 
is lifted up very high; the pillars above it are conſider- 
ably leſs than thoſe at the north-weſt end of the iſland, 
but ſtill very conſiderable. Beyond is a bay, which 
cuts deep into the iſland, rendering it in that place not 
more than a quarter of a mile over. On the ſides of 
this bay, eſpecially beyond a little valley, which almoſt 
cuts the ifland into two, are the ſtages of pillars, but 
ſmall ; however, having a ſtratum between them exactly 
the ſame as that above them, formed of innumerable 
little pillars, ſhaken out of their places, and leaning in 
all directions. 

Having paſſed this bay, the pillars totally ceaſe ; the 
rock is of a dark-brown ſtone, and no ſigns of regularity 
occur till you have paſſed round the ſouth-eaſt end of 
the iſland (a ſpace almoſt as large as that occupied by 
the pillars), which you meet again on the welt ſide, be- 
own g to form themſelves irregularly, as if the ſtratum 

id an inclination to that form, and ſoon arrive at the 
bending pillars where I began. 

The ſtone of which the pillars are formed, is a 
coarſe kind of baſaltes, very much reſembling the Giant's 
Cauſeway in Ireland, though none of them are near ſo 


neat as the ſpecimens of the latter which I have ſeen at 


the Britith Muſeum ; owing chiefly to the colour, which 
in ours is a dirty brown, in the Iriſh a fine black; in- 
deed the whole production ſeems very much to reſemble 
the Giant's Cauſeway.” 

STAFFORD, the county town of Staffordſhire, 
in W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 55. o. It ſtands on the 
river Sow, Pas two pariſh-charches, a fine ſquare mar- 
ket-place, and a flouriſhing cloth manufacture. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is 135 miles from Lon- 
don. | 

STAFFORDSHIRE, a county of England, bound- 
ed on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, by Cheſhire and Der- 
byſhire on the north, by Warwickſhire and Derbylhire 
on the eaſt, and Shropſhire and Cheſhire on the welt. 
The length is reckoned 62 miles, the breadth 53, 
and the circumference 180. It contains 5 hundreds, 
150 pariſhes, $10,000 acres, and 18 market towns. 
The air, except in thoſe parts that are called the 
Moorlands, and Woodlands, and about the mines, is 
good, eſpecially upon the hills, where it is accounted 

| 4Y very 
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*tafford- very fine. The ſoil in the northern mountainous parts ſcenes, and anſwering to the proſcenium or pulpitum of Seaggc:, 
' ſhire is not fertile; but in the middle, where it is watered the ancients. See Praruovsr and Tazatas, . 
| by the Trent, the third river in England, it is both STAGGERS, See Fasst, g ziii. | 9 
W fruitful and pleaſant, being a mixture of arable and STAHL (George Erneſt), an eminent German che- 
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meadow grounds, In the ſouth, it abounds not only 
with corn, but with mines of iron and pits of coal. 
The principal rivers of this country, belides the Trent, 
which runs almoſt thro? the middle of it, and abounds 
with ſalmon, are the Dove aud Tame, both of which 
are well ſtored with fiſh. In this country are alſo eg 
many lakes, or meres and pools, as they are ed; 
which, having ſtreams either running into them or from 
them, cannot be ſuppoſed to be of any great prejudice 
to the air; they yield plenty of fiſh. In divers parts of 
the county are medicinal waters, impregnated with dif- 
ferent ſorts of minerals, and conſequently of different 
qualities and virtues ; as thoſe at Hints and Breſsford- 
houſe, which are mixed with bitumen; thoſe at In- 
geſtre, Codfalwood, and Willough-bridge park, which 
are ſulphureous. Of the ſaline kind are the Brine-pits 
at Chertley, Epſom, Penſnet-cloſe, of which very good 
ſalt is made. There is a well at Newcaſtle-under-Line 
that is ſaid to cure the king's evil z another called Elder- 
well near Blemhill, ſaid to be good for ſore eyes; and 
a third called the Spa, near Wolverhampton. 

Great flocks of ſheep are bred in this country, efpe- 
cially in the moorlands, or mountains of the northern 
part of it; but the wool is faid to be ſome what coarſer 
than that of many other counties. Of this wool, how- 
ever, they make a variety of manufactures, particularly 
felt. In the low grounds along the rivers are rich paſ- 
tures for black cattle; and vaſt quantities of butter and 
cheeſe are made. In the middle and ſouthern parts not 
only grain of all kinds, but a great deal of hemp and 
flax are raiſed. This country produces allo lead, cop- 
per, iron; marble, alabaſter, millſtones, limeſtone ; coal, 
falt, and marles of ſeveral ſorts and colours; briek-earth, 
fullers- earth, and potters-clay 5, particularly a ſort uſed 
in the glaſs-manufaQure at Amblecot, and ſold at fe- 
ven-pence a buſhel ; tobacco-pipe-clay a ſort of red- 
diſh earth called /p, uſed in painting divers veſſels; red 
and yellow ochres ; fire-ſtones for hearths of iron fur- 
naces, ovens, &c.; iron-ſtones. of feveral ſorts ; blood- 
ſtones, or hæmatites, found in the brook Tent, which, 
when wet a little, will draw red lines like ruddle ; quar- 
ry-ſtones, and grind-ſtones. For fuel the county is well 
ſapplied with turf, peat, and coal of ſeveral ſorts, as 
eannel- coal, peacock-coal, and pit-coal. The peacock- 
coal is ſo called, becauſe, when turned to the light, it 
diſplays all the colours of the peacock's tail; but it is 
atter for the forge than the kitchen. Of the pit-coal 
there is an inexhauſtible ſtore : it burns into white 
aſhes, and leaves no ſuch cinder as that of the New. 
caſtle coal. It is not uſed for malting till it is charred, 
and in that ſtate it makes admirable winter-fuel for a 
chamber.. 

This county is in the dioceſe of Eitohfield: and Co- 
ventry, and the Oxford circuit. It ſends ten mem- 
bers to parliament; namely, two for the county, two 


for the city of Litchfield, two for Stafford; two. for 


Newcaſtle-under-Line, and two for Tamworth... 
STAG, in zoology. Sac Caxvus. TEND 
ST4G-Beetle, See Lucanus. 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action 


and repreſentation. included between. the pit and the. 


miſt, was born in Franconia in 1660, and choſen' pro- 
feſſor of medicine at Hall, when a univerſity was found- 
ed in that city in 1694. The excellency of his lectures 
while he filled that chair, the importance of his various 
publications, and his extenſive practice, foon raiſed his 
reputation to-a very great height. He received an in- 
vitation to Berlin in 1716, which having accepted, he 
was made counſellor of {tate and phyſician to the king. 
He died in 1734, in the 75th year of his age. Sth 
is without doubt one of the greateſt men of which the 
annals of medicine can boaſt : his name marks the com- 
mencement of a new and more illuſtrious era in che- 
miſtry. He was the author of the doctrine of phlogiſ- 
ton, whieh, though now compietely overturned by the 
diſcoveries of Lavoifier and others, was not without its 
uſe; as it ſerved to combine the ſcattered fragments 
of former chemiſts into a ſyſtem, and as it gave riſe to 
more accurate experiments and a more ſcientific view 
of the ſubject, to which many of the ſubſequent diſco- 
veries were owing, This theory maintained its ground 
for more than half a century, and was received and 
ſupported by ſome of the moſt eminent men which Eu- 
rope has produced} a ſufficient proof of the ingenuity 
and the abilities of its author. He was the author alſo 
of A Theory of Medicine, founded upon the notions. 
which he entertained of the abſolute dominion of mind 
over body ; in conſequence of which, he affirmed, that 
every muſcular action is a voluntary act of the mind, 
whether attended with conſciouſneſs or not. This theory 
he and his followers carried a great deal too far, but. 
the advices at leaſt which he gives to attend to the ſtate 
of the mind of the patient are worthy of the attention 
of phyſicians, | | | 

His principal works are, 1. Zxperimenta' et Olſer va 
tiones Chemice et Phyſice, Berlin, 1731, 8vo.. 2. Difſer- 
tationes Medice, Hall, 2 vols 4to. is is a collection 


of theſes. 3. Thearia Medica vera, 17 37, 4to. 4. O- 
puſculum Chymico-phyſico medicum, 1740, 4to. 5. A. 


Treatiſe on Sulphur, both Inflammable and Fixed, writ- 
ten in German. 6. Negotium Otioſum, Hall, 1720, 4to. 
It is in this treatiſe chiefly that he eſtabliſhes his ſyſtem. 
concerning the action of the ſoul upon the body.. 7: 
Fundamenta Chymice Dogmatice et Experimentalis,, Nu- 
remberg, 1947, 3 vols 4to. 8. A Treatiſe on Salts, 
written in German. 9. Commentarium in Metallurgiam. 
Beccheri, 1723. | : 

STAINING or Corovrinc of Box, Horn, Max- 
BLE, PAPER, Wood, &c. See theſe articles. - 

STAIRCASE, in architecture, an aſcent incloſed 
between walls, or a- baluſtrade conſiſting: of ſtairs or 
ſteps, with landing places and rails, ſerving to make a 
communication between the ſeveral tories ef a-houſe.. 
See ARCHITECTURE, no 89, &c. 

STALACTITE, in natural biſtory, cryſtalline ſpars 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, 
compoſed of various-cruſts, and uſually found hanging 
im form of iſieles from the rooſs of grottoes,. &c.. _ - 

STALAGMITIS, in botany: à genus of the mo- 
nat ia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Tricoccæ. The calyx is either quadriphyllous or 

hexaphyllous 
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xaphyllous; the corolla conſiſts of four or of fix pe- 
Is : the receptacle is fleſhy, and ſomewhat ſquare.ſha- 
In the hermaphrodite 


— — flower the fy/us is ſhort, thick, and ere ; the fruit is 


ſhops. 


nature of the plant which yields this gum. 


a berry of a globular ſhape, unilocular, and crowned 
with the fiy/us and ffigma : they contain three oblong 
jointed triangular ſeeds, Of this there is only one ſpe- 
cies, Viz. the Cambogioides, a native of the Eaſt Indies 
and of the warmer parts of America. From this plant 
is obtained the gutta cambogia, or gum gamboge of the 
See Gau BOGE. 
Till very lately botaniſts were at a loſs for the true 
Koenig, a 
native of Ireland, and an excellent botaniſt, travelled 
over a great part of India, and collected a great num- 
ber of new plants, and among the reſt the ſtalagmitis. 
Theſe he bequeathed to Sir Foſeph Banks preſident of 
the Royal Society. 
STALE, among ſportſmen, a living fowl! put in a 
lace to allure and bring others where they may be ta- 
Lon. For want of theſe, a bird ſhot, its entrails taken 
out, and dried in an oven in its feathers, with a ſtick 
thruſt through to keep it in a convenient poſture, may 
ſerve as 211" a live one. | 
STALE is alſo a name for the urine of cattle. 
Animated STALK. This remarkable animal was 
found by. Mr Ives at Cuddalore: and he mentions 
ſeveral kinds of it ; ſome appearing like dry ſtraws tied 
together, others like 2 ſome have bodies much lar- 
er than others, with the addition of two ſcaly imper- 
ect wings; their neck is no bigger than a pin, but 
twice as long as their bodies ; their heads are like thoſe 
of an hare, and their eyes vertical and very briſk. They 


live upon flies, and catch theſe inſets very dexterouſly 


with the two fore-feet, which they keep doubled up in 
three parts cloſe to their head, and dart out very quick 
on the approach of their prey; and when they have 
caught it, they eat it very voraciouſly, holding it in the 
ſame manner as a ſquirrel does its food. On the outer 
joints of the fore-feet are ſeveral very ſharp hooks for 
the eaſier. catching and holding of their prey; while, 
with the other feet, which are four in number, they take 
hold of trees or any other thing, the better to ſurpriſe 
whatever they lie in wait for. They drink like a horie, 
putting their mouths into the water. Their excrements, 
which are very white, are almoſt as large as the body of 
the animal, and as the natives ſay, dangerous to the eyes. 

STALLION, or SToxt-HorsE, in the manege, an 
horſe deſigned for the covering of mares, in order to 
propagate the ſpecies. See Equus. 

STAMFORD, an ancient town of Lincolnſhire in 


England ; ſeated on the river Welland, on the edge of 


Northamptonſhire. It is a large handſome place, con- 
taining fix pariſh-churches, ſeveral good ſtreets, and fine 
buildings. It had formerly a college, the ſtudents of 
which removed to Brazen-Noſe college in Oxford. It 
has no conſiderable manufaRories, but deals chiefly in 
malt. W. Long. o. 31. N. Lat. 52. 42. 

STAMINA, in botany, are thoſe upright filaments 
which, on opening a flower, we find within the corolla 
ſurrounding the piſtillum. According to Linnzus, they 
are the male organs of generation, whoſe office it is to 
prepare the pollen. Each ſtamen conſiſts of two diſtinct 
Parts, viz. the FILAMENTUM and the ANTHERA. 
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STAMINA, in the animal body, are defined to be thoſe 
ſimple original parts which exiſted firſt in the embryo or 
even in the ſee}; and by whoſe diſtinction, augmenta- 
tion, and accretion by additional juices, the animal body 
at its utmoſt bulk is ſuppoſed to be formed. 

STAMP-purT1ss, a branch of the perpetual revenue. 
See Revexve. 

In Great Britain there is a tax impoſed upon a!l 
parchment and paper, whereon any legal proceedings or 
private inſtruments cf almoſt any nature whatſoever are 
written; and alſo upon licences for retailing wines, of 
all denominations ; upon all almanacs, newſpapers, ad- 
vertiſements, cards, dice, &c. Theſe impoſts are very 
various ; being higher or lower, not fo much according 
to the value of the property transferred, as according to 
the nature of the deed. The higheſt do not exceed 
fix pounds upon every ſheet of paper or ſkin of parch- 
ment; and theſe high duties fall chiefly upon grants 
from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the ſubject. There 
are in Great Britain no duties on the regiſtration of 
deeds or writings, except the fees of the officers who 
keep the regiſter; and theſe are ſeldom more than « 
reaſonable recompenſe for their labour. The crown 
derives no revenue from them. 

The ſtamp-duties conſtitute a tax which, though in 
ſome inſtances it may be heavily felt, by greatly increa- 
ſing the expence of all mercantile as well as legal pro- 
ceedings, yet (if moderately impoſed) is of ſervice to 
the public in general, by authenticating inftruments, 
and rendering it much more difficult than formerly to 
forge deeds of any ſtanding ; ſince, as the officers of 
this branch of the revenue vary their ſtamps frequently, 
by marks perceptible to none but themſelves, a man 
that would forge a deed of King William's time, mult 
know and be able to counterfeit the ſtamp of that date 
alſo. In France and ſome other countries the duty 
is laid on the contract itſelf, not on the inſtrument 
in which it is contained; as alſo in England (heſides 
the ſtamps on the indentures), a tax is laid, by ſtatute 
8 Ann, c. 9. on every apprentice-fee; of 6d. in the 
pound if it be 50 l. or under, and 1s. in the pound if a 
greater ſum : but this tends to draw the ſubje& into 
a thouſand nice diſquiſitions and diſputes concerning 
the nature of his contract, and whether taxable or not; 
in which the farmers of the reverue are ſure to have 
the advantage. The general method in England an- 
ſwers the purpoſes of the ſtate as well, and conſults the 
eaſe of the ſubject much better The firſt inſticution 
of the ſtamp-duties was by ſtatute 5 and 6 W. and M. 
c. 21. and they have ſince, in many inſtances, been in- 
creaſed to five times their original amount. 

STANCHION, or STAaxcH1ons, a fort of ſmall 
pillars of wood or iron uſed for various purpoſes in a 
ſhip; as to ſupport the decks, the quarter-rails, the 
nettings, the awnings, &c. The firſt of theſe are two 
ranges of ſmall columns fixed under the beams, through- 
out the ſhip's length between decks ; one range being 
on the ſtarboard and the other on the larboard ſide of 
the hatchways. They are chiefly intended to ſapport 
the weight of the artillery. © | 

STAND, in commerce, a weight from two hundred 
and an half to three hundred of pitch. 

STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner or flag, 
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STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, 
meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of a ma- 
giſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, 
adjnaſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perſons 
it traffic, See Moxxx. 

STANHOPE (Philip Dormer, earl of Cheſterheld), 
was born in 1695, and educated in Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge; which place he left in 1714, when, by his own 
account, he was an abſolute pedant. In this charaQer 
be went abroad, where a familiarity with good compa- 
ny ſoon convinced him he was totally miſtaken in al- 
moſt all his notions : and an attentive ſtudy of the air, 
manner, and addreſs of people of faſhion, ſoon poliſhed 
a man whoſe predominant deſire was to pleaſe ; and 
who, as it aſterwards appeared, valued exterior accom- 
pliſhments beyond any other human acquirement. 
While Lord Stanhope, he gat an early feat in parlia- 
ment; and in 1722, ſucceeded to his father's eſtate 
and titles. In 1728, and in 1745, be was appointed 
ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land: which high character be ſupported with the 
greateſt dignity : ſerving his own country, and gain- 
ing the eſteem of the ſtates-general, Upon his return 
from Holland, he was ſent lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 


and during his adminiſtration there, gave general ſa- 


tisfaRion to all parties. He left Dublin in 1746, and 
in October ſucceeded the earl. of Harrington as fecre- 
tary of Sate, in which poſt he gfficiated until February 
6th 1748. Being ſeized with a deafneſs in 1752 that 
incapacitated him for the pleaſures of ſociety, he from 
that time led a private and retired life, amuſing him- 
{elf with books and his pen; in particular, he engaged 
largely as a volunteer in a periodical miſcellaneous pa- 
per called The World, ia which his contributions have 
a diſtinguiſhed degree of excellence. He died in 1773, 
leaving a character for wit and abilities that had few 
equals. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eloquence in 


| parliament on many important occaſions z of which 


we have a characteriſtic inſtance, of his own relating. 
He was an active promoter of the bill for altering the 
ityle ; on which occaſion, as he himſelf writes in one 
of his letters to his ſon, he made ſo eloquent a ſpeech 
in the houſe, that every one was pleaſed, and ſaid he 
had made the whole very clear to chem; “When (ſays 
he), God knows, I had not even attempted it. I 
could juſt as ſoon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to 
them, as aſtronomy ; and they would have underſtood 
me full as well.” Lord Macclesfield, one of the 
greateſt mathematicians in Europe, and who had a prin- 
cipal hand in framing the bill, ſpoke afterwards, with 
all the clearneſs that a thorough knowledge of the ſub. 
ject could dictate; but not having a flow of words 
equal to Lord Cheſterfield, the latter gained the ap- 
plauſe from the former, to the equal credit of the 
ſpeaker and the auditors. The high character Lord 
Cheſterfield ſupported during life, received no ſmall 
injury ſoon after his death, from a fuller diſplay of it by 
his own hand. He left no iſſue by his lady, but had a 
natural ſon, Philip Stanhope, Eſq; whoſe education was 
for many years a cloſe object of his attention, and who 
was afterwards envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Dreſden, but died before him. When Lord Cheſter- 
f41d. died, Mr Stanhope's widow publiſhed a courſe of 
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letters, written by the father to the ſon, filled with in- Stauhop-, 
Stanhope. troops b2longing to the ſame body. 
kt. i. 4 


ſtructions ſuitable to the different gradations of th 


young man's life to whom they were addreſſed. Theſe 
letters contain many fine obſervations on mankind, and 
rules of conduct: but it is obſervable that he lays a 
greater ſtreſs on exterior accompliſhments and addreſs, 
than on intellectual qualifications and fincerity z and 
allows greater latitude to faſhionable pleaſures than 
good morals will juſtify, eſpecially in paternal inſtruc- 


tion. Hence it is that a celebrated writer g, and of man- $ Dr John. 
ners ſomewhat different from thoſe of the polite earl of ſon. 


Cheſterfield, is ſaid to have obſerved of theſe letters 
that © they inculcate only the morals of a whore, with 
the manners of a dancing-maſter,” _ 

STANHOPE (Dr George), an eminent divine, was 
born at Hertiſhorn in Derbyſhire, in the year 1660. 
His father was reQor of that place, vicar of St Mar- 

aret's church in Leiceſter, and chaplain to the earls of 
heſterfield and Clare. His grandfather Dr George 
Stanhope was chaplain to James I. and Charles I.; 


had the chancellorſhip of York, where he was alſo a 


canon reſidentiary, held a prebend, and was rector of 
Weldrake in that county. He was for his loyalty dri- 
ven from his home with eleven children ; and died in 
1644. Our author was ſent to ſchool, firſt at Upping- 
ham in Rutland, then at Leiceſter ; afterwards removed 
to Eaton ; and thence choſen to King's college in 
Cambridge, in the place of W. Cleaver. He took the 
degree of B. A. in 1681; M. A. 1658; was elected 
one of the ſyndies for the univerſity of Cambridge, in 
the buſineſs of Alban Francis, 1687 miniſter of Quoi 
near Cambridge, and vice - proctor, 1688 ; was that year 
preferred to rector y of 'Fring in Hertfordſhire, 
which after ſome time he quitted. He was in 1689 
preſented to the vicarage of Lewiſham in Kent by Lord 
Dartmouth, to whom he had been chaplain, and tutor 
to his ſon. He was alſo appointed chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary, and continued to enjoy that 
honour under Queen Anne. He commenced D. D. 
July 5th 1697, performing all the offices required to 
that degree publicly and with great applauſe. He 
was made vicar of Deptford in 1703 ; ſucceeded Dr 
Hooper as dean of Canterbury the ſame year; and was 
thrice choſen prelocutor of the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion, His uncommon diligence and induſtry, aſſiſted 
by his excellent parts, enriched him with a large ſtock 
of polite, ſolid, and uſeful learning. His diſcourſes 
from the pulpit were equally pleaſing and profita- 
ble ; a beautiful intermixture of the jay reaſon- 
ing with the pureſt diftion, attended with all the graces 
of a juſt elocution. The good Chriſtian, the ſolid di- 
vine, and the fine gentleman, in him were happily uni- 
ted. His converſation was polite and delicate, grave 
without preciſeneſs, facetious without levity. His piety 
was real and rational, his charity. great and univerſal, 
fruitful in acts of mercy, and in all good works, He 
died March 18th 1728, aged 68 years; and was buried 
in the chancel of the church at Lewiſham. The dean 
was twice married: 1. to Olivia Cotton, by whom he 
had one fon and four daughters. His ſecond lady, who 
was filter to Sir Charles Wager, ſurvived him, dying 
October 1ſt 1730, aged about 54. One of the dean's 
daughters was married to a ſon of biſhop Burnet, Bi- 
ſhop Moore. of Ely died the day before Queen Anne ; 
who, it has been ſaid, deſigned our dean for me 
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when it ſhould become vacant. Dr Felton ſays, 
The late dean of Canterbury is excellent in the 
whole, His thoughts and reaſoning are bright and 
ſolid, His ſtyle is juſt, both for the purity of the lan- 
guage and for the ah and beauty of expreſſion ; 
but the periods are formed in ſo peculiar an order of 
the words, that it was an obſervation, nobody could 
pronounce them with the ſame grace and advantage as 
himſelf.” His writings, which are an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure of piety and devotion are, A Paraphraſe and 
Comment upon the Epiſtles and Goſpels, 4 vols. 1705, 
8yo. Sermons at Boyle's Lectures, 1706, 4to. Fit- 
teen Sermons, 1700, Bvo. Twelve Sermons on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, 1727, 8vo, Thomas a Kempis 1696, 
8yo. Epictetus's Morals, with Simplicius's Com- 
ment, and the Life of Epictetus, 1700, 8vo. Parſon's 
Chriſtian Directory, 1716, 8vo, Rochefoncault's 
Maxims, 1706, $vo. A Funeral Sermon on Mr Rich- 
ard Sare, Bookſeller, 1724; two editions 4ro. Twen- 
ty Sermons, publiſhed ſingly between the years 1692 
and 1724. Private Prayers for every Day in the 
Week, and for the ſeveral Parts of each Day; tranſla- 
ted from the Greek Devotions. of Biſhop Andrews, 
with additions, 1730. In his tranſlations, it is well 
known, Dr Stanhope did not confine himſelf to a ſtrict 
and literal verſion : he took the liberty of paraphraſing, 
explaining, and improving upon his author; as willevi- 
dently appear (not to mention any other work) by the 
flighteſt peruſal of St Auguſtine's Meditations, and the 
Devotions of Biſhop Andrews. 

STANISLAUS (Leczinſki), king of Poland, was 
born at Leopold the zoth of October 1677. His fa- 
ther was a poliſh nobleman, diltinguiſhed by his rank 
and the important offices which he held, but ſtill more 
by his firmneſs and courage. Staniflaus was ſent am- 
baſſador in 1704 by the aſſembly of Warſaw, to 
Charles X1I. of Sweden, who had conquered Poland. 


He was at that time 27 years old, was general of Great 


Poland, and had been ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
Grand Signior in 1699. Charles was ſo delighted with 
the frankneſs and ſincerity of his deportment, and with 
the firmneſs and ſweetneſs which appeared in his coun- 
tenance, that he offered him the crown of Poland, and 
ordered him to be crowned at Warſaw in 1705. He 
accompanied Charles XII. into Saxony, where a treaty 
was concluded with King Auguſtus in 1705, by which 
that priace reſigned the crown, and acknowledged Sta- 
niſlaus king of Poland. The new monarch remained 
in Saxony with Charles till 1707, when they returned 
into Poland and attacked the Ruſſians, who were obli- 
ged to evacuate that kingdom in 1708. But Charles 
being defeated by Peter the Great in 1709, Auguſtus 
returned into Poland, and being aſſiſted by a Ruſſian 
army, obliged Staniflaus to retire firſt into Sweden, 
and afterwards. into Turkey. Soon after he took up 
his reſidence at Weiſſenburg, a town in Alſace, Au- 
guſtus diſpatched Sum his envoy to France to complain 
of this ; but the duke of Orleans, who was then re- 
gent, returned this anſwer : * Tell your king, that 
France has always been the aſylum of unhappy princes.”* 
Staniſlaus lived in obſcurity till 1725, when Louis XV. 
eſpouſed the princeſs Mary his daughter. Upon the 
death of King Auguſtus in 1733, he returned to Po- 


land in hopes of remounting the throne of that king- 


dom. A large party declared for him; but his com- 


1 
petitor the young elector of Saxony, being ſupported Staniſlaus, 
by the Emperor Charles VI. and the Empreſs of Ruſ— 
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ſia, was cholen king, though the majority was againſt 
him. Dantzic, to which Staniſlaus had retired, was 
quickly taken, and the unfortunate prince made his eſcape 
in diſguiſe with great difficulty, after hearing that a price 
was ſet upon his head by the Ruſſi ins. When peace was 
concluded in 1736 between the Emperor and France, it 
was agreed that Staniflaus ſhould abdicate the throne, 
but that he ſhould be acknowledged king of Poland 
and grand duke of Lithuania, and continue to bear 
theſe titles during life; that all his effects and thoſe of 
the queen his ſpoule ſhould be reſtored ; that an amneſty 
ſhould be declared in Poland for all that was paſt, and 
that every perſon ſhould be reſtored to his poſſeſſions, 
rights, and privileges: that the elector of Saxony ſhould 
be acknowledged king of Poland by all the powers who 
acceded to the treaty : that Staniſlaus ſhoulJ be put in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar; 
but that immediately after his death theſe duchies 
ſhould be united for ever to the crown of France. 
Staniſlaus ſucceeded a race of princes in Lorrain, who 
were beloved and regretted : am his ſubjects found their 
ancient ſovereigns revived in him. He taſted then the 
pleaſure which he had ſo long deſired, the pleaſure of 
making men happy. He afliſted his new ſubjects ; he 
embelliſhed Nancy and Luneville ; he made uteful eſta- 
bliſkments ; he Clad colleges and built hoſpitals. 
He was engaged in theſe noble employments, when an 
accident occaſioned his death. His night-gown caught 
fire and burnt. him ſo ſeverely before it could be ex- 
tinguiſhed, that he was ſeized with a fever, and died 
the 23d of February 1766. His death occaſioned a 
public mourning : the tears of his ſutjets indeed are 
the beſt eulogium upon this prince. In his youth he 
had accuſtomed himſelf to fatigue, and had thereby 
ſtrengthened his mind as well as his conſtitution. He lay 
always upon a kind of mattreſs, and ſeldom required any 
ſervice from his domeſtics, 'He was temperate, liberal, 
adored by his vaſlals and perhaps the only nobleman in 
Poland who had any friends. He was in Lorrain what 
he had been in his own country, gentle, affable, com- 
paſſionate, treating his ſubjects like equals, participating 
their ſorrows and alleviating their misfortunes, He 
reſembled completely the picture of a philoſopher which. 
he himſelf has drawn. « The true philoſopher (faid 
he) ought to be free from prejudices, and to know the 
value of reaſon : he ought neither to think the higher 
ranks of life of more value than they are, nor to treat 
the lower orders of mankind with greater contempt 
than they deſerve : he ought to enjoy pleaſures with 
out being a flave to them, riches without being attach- 
ed to them, honours without pride or vanity : he 
ought to ſupport diſgraces without either fearing or 
courting them : he ought to reckon what he poſſeſſes 
ſufficie for him, and regard what he has not as uſe- 
leſs : he ought to be equal in every fortune, always 
tranquil, always gay: he ought to love order, and to 
obſerve it in all his actions: he ought to be ſevere to 
himſelf, but indulgent to others: he ought to be frank 
and ingenuous without rudenets, polite without falſe- 
hood, complaiſant without baſenets : he ought to have 
the courage to diſregard every kind of glory, and to- 
reckon as nothing even philoſophy itſelf.” Such was 
Staniſlaus in every ſituation, His temper was aflfection. 
ate.. 
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a'e, He told his treaſurer one day to put a certain 
officer on his liſt, to whom he was very much attached: 
« In what quality (ſaid the treaſurer) ſhall I mark 
him down :“ « As my friend” (replied the monarch.) 
A. young painter conceiving hopes of making his for- 
tune if his talents were made known to Staniflaus, pre- 
jented him with a picture, which the covurtiers criticiſed 
ſeverely. The prince praiſed the performance, and paid 
the painter very generouſly : then turning to his cour- 
tiers, he ſaid, Do ye not ſee, gentlemen, that this poor 
man muſt provide for his family by his abilities ? if you 
diſcourage him by your cenſures, he is undone, We 
ought always to aſſiſt men; we never gain any thing by 
hurting them.” His revenues were ſmall ; but were we 
to judge of him by what he did, we ſhould probably 
reckon him the richeſt potentate in Europe. A ſingle 
inſtance will be ſofficient to ſhow the well judged eco- 
nomy with which his benevolent plans were conducted. 
He gave 18,000 crowns to the magiſtrates of Bar to be 
employed in purchaſing grain, when at a low price, to 


be {ſold out again to the poor at a moderate rate when 
the price ſhould riſe above a certain ſum. By this ar- 


rangement (ſay the authors of Didionaire Hiſtorique), 


the money increaſes continually, and its good effects may 
in a ſhort time be extended over the whole province. 
He was a protector of the arts and ſciences : he wrote 
ſeveral works ot philoſophy, politics, and morality, 
which were collected and publiſhed in France in 1765, 
in 4 vols, 8vo. under the title of Orubrer du Philaſopbe 
Bienſaiſant, © the works of the Benevolent Philoſopher.” 
STANITZAS, villages or ſmall diſtricts of the 
banks of the Don, inhabited by Coſſacs. | 
STANLEY (Thomas), a very learned Engliſk 
writer in the 17th century, was the ſon of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumberlow-Green in Herefordſhire, knight. 
He was born at Cumberlow ahout 1644, and educated in 
his father's houſe, whence he removed to the univerlity 
ot Cambridge. He afterwards travelled ; and, upon 
his return to England, proſecuted his ſtudies in the 
Middle Temple. He married, when young, Dorothy, 
the eldeſt daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, 
in Northamptonſhire. He wrote, 1. A volume of 
Poems. 2. Hiſtory of Philoſophy, and Lives of the 
Philoſophers. 3. A Tranſlation of Eſchylus, with a 


Commentary ; and ſeveral other works. He died in 


1678. | 
STANNARIES, the mines and works where tin is 
dug and purified; as in Cornwall, Devonſhire, &c. 
STANNARY cours, in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, for the adminiſtration of juſtice among the tinners 
therein. They are held before the lord-warden and 
his ſubſtitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the 
workers in the tin-mines there, to ſue and be ſued 
only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn 
trom their buſineſs, which is highly profitable to the 
ublic, by attending their law-ſuits in other courts, 
he privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a char- 
rer, 33 Edw. I. and fully expounded by a private ſta- 
tute, 50 Edw. III. which has fince been explained by 
a public act, 16 Car, I. e. 15. What relates to our 
preſent purpoſe is only this : That all tinners and la- 
bourers in and about the ſtannaries ſhall, during the 
time of their working therein, bona fide, be privileged 
from ſuits of other courts, and be only pleaded in the 
ſtannary court in all matters, excepting pleas of land, 


life, and member. No writ of error lies from hence to Stannun 
any court in Weſtminſter-hall ; as was agreed by all | 

the judges, in 4 Jac. I. But an appeal lies from the Stapbyli. 
ſteward of the court to the under-warden ; and from 
him to the lord-warden ; and thence to the privy-coun- 

cil of the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, when 

he hath had livery or inveſtiture of the ſame. And 

from thence the appeal lies to the king himſelf, in the 

laſt reſort. | 


a STANNUM, Tin. See CugmisTay-[ngdex, and 
IN. . 

STANZA, in poetry, a number of lines regularly 
adjuſted to each other; ſo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meaiure or relation of rhyme ulicd in 
that poem. | | 

STAPHYLEA, Bravptr-nuTt, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and 
order of trigynia ;z and in the natural ſyitem arranged 
under the 23d order, trihilate, The calyx is quinque- 
partite. There are five petals. The caplules are three, 
inflated and joined together by a longitudinal ſuture. 
Ihe ſeeds are two, and are globoſe with a ſcar. There 
are two ſpecies, the pinnata and trifolia, The pinnata, 
or bladder-nut-tree, is a tall ſhrub or tree. The leaves 
are pinnated ; the pinnæ are generally five, oblong, 
pointed, and notched round the edges. The flowers are 
white, and grow in whirls on long pendulous footſtalks. 
This plant flowers in June, and is frequent in hedges 
about Pontefract and in Kent. The trifolia, or three- 
leaved bladder. nut, is a native of Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS, a genus of animals belonging to 
the claſs of inſectæ, and order of coleoptera. The an- 
tennæ are moniliform ; the feelers four in number; the 
elytra are not above half the length of the abdomen ; 
the wings are folded up and concealed under the elytra; 
the tail or extremity of the abdomen is ſingle, is pro- 
vided with two long velicles which the inſect can ſhoot 
out or draw back at pleaſure. Gmelin enumerates 117 
ſpeciee, of which five only are natives of Great Britain; 
the murinus, maxilloſus, rufus, riparius, chryſomelinus. 

1. Murinus, The head is depreſſed. The colour is 
grey, clouded with black. The length is fix lines. It 
lives among horſe-dung. 2. The maxilloſus is black, 
with ath-coloured ſtripes, and jaws as long as the head. 
It inhabits the woods. 3. Rufxs is of an orange-colour; 
but the poſterior part of the elytra and abdomen is 
black, as are alſo the thighs at their baſe. 4. Riparius 
is of a reddiſh brown colour; but the elytra are azure- 
coloured; and the head, antennæ, and two laſt rings of 
the abdomen, are black. It is frequent on the banks of 
rivers in Europe. 5. Chryſomelinus is black; the thorax, 
elytra, and feet being teſtaceous. It is found in the 
north of Europe. 

The inſects have a peculiarity to be met with in al- 
moſt every ſpecies of this genus, which is, that they 
frequently turn up their tail, or extremity of the abdo- 
men, eſpecially it you chance to touch them ; in which 
caſe the tail is ſeen to riſe immediately, as if the inſet 
meant to defend itſelf by ſtinging. Yet that is not 
the place where the inſect's offenſive weapons are ſitua- 
ted. Its tail has no ſting, but in recompenſe it bites 
and pinches ſtrongly with its jaws ; and care muſt be — . 
taken, eſpecially in laying hold of the larger ſpecies. Bao =_ 
Their jaws are ſtrong, ſhoot out beyond the head, and 
are ſubſervient to the animal in ſeizing and ng hrs 
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Staple, its prey. It feeds on all other inſects it can catch: 


even frequently two ſtaphylini of the ſame ſpecies bite 
and tear each other. Though this inſe& has very ſmall 
elytra, yet its wings are large; but they are curiouſly 
folded up, and concealed under the elytra. The inſect 
unfolds and expands them when he chooſes to fly, which 
he does very lightly. Among the ſmall ſpecies of this 
genus, there are ſeveral whoſe colours are lively and 
fingularly intermingled. 

Some of them are fonnd upon flowers, but they 
chiefly-inhabit the dung of cows. Their larvæ, which 
reſemble them ſo much as to be ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, 
live in damp places under ground. They are by ſome 
called Rove beetles. 

STAPLE, primarily ſignifies a public place or mar- 
ket, whither merchants, &c. are obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people ; as the Greve, or 
the places along the Seine, for ſale of wines and corn, 
at Paris, whither the merchants of other parts are obli- 
ged to bring thoſe commodities. | 

Formerly, the merchants of England were obliged 
to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and other like ſtaple 
commodities of that realm, in order to expoſe them 
by wholeſale ; and theſe ſtaples were appointed to be 
conſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, 
Wincheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol; in each whereof a 
public mart was appointed to be kept, and each of 
them had a court of the mayor of the ſtaple, for deci- 
ding differences, held according to the law-merchant, in 
a ſummary way. 

STAR, in aſtronomy, a general name for all the. 
heavenly bodies, which, like ſo many brilliant ſtuds, 
are diſperſed throughout the whole heavens. The 
ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the phenomena of their 
motion, &c. into fixed, and erratic or wandering ſtars : 
theſe laſt are again diſtinguiſhed into the greater lumi- 
naries, viz. the ſun and moon; the planets, or wander- 
ing ſtars, properly ſo called; and the comets; which 
have been all ſully conſidered and explained under the 
article AsTRoONOMY. As to the fixed ſtars, they are 
ſo called, becauſe they ſeem to be fixed, or perfectly at 
reſt, and conſequently appear always at the ſame diſ- 
tance from each other. 

Falling ST4zs, in meteorology, fiery meteors which 
dart through the ſky in form of a ſtar. See Mrrox. 

T winkling of the ST4zs. See Orrics, no 21. & 


Sax, is alſo a badge of honour, worn by the knights 
of the garter, bath, and thiſtle. See GAR TER. 

STaz of Bethlehem, in botany. 
Lux. 

Court of STAR-CHAMBER, (camera flellata), a famous, 
or rather infamous, Engliſh tribunal, ſaid to have been 
ſo called either from a Saxon word ſignifying to fer 
or govern ;. or from its puniſhing the crimen /tellicnatus, 
or coſenage; or becauſe the room wherein it ſat, the 
old council-chamber of the palace of Weſtminſter, 
(Lamb. 148.) which is now converted into the lottery- 
office, and forms the eaſtern ſide of New Palace- yard, 
was full of windows; or, (to which Sir Edward Coke, 
4 Inſt. 66. accedes), becauſe haply the roof thereof was. 
at the firſt garniſhed with gilded fart. As all theſe 
are merely conjectures, (for no ſtars are now in the 
wok, nor are any ſaid to have remained there ſo late as. 
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the reign of queen Elizabeth), it may be allowable to 


propoſe another conjectural etymology, as plauſible per. ; 


haps as any of them. It is well known, that, before 


the baniſhment of the Jews under Edward I. their con- Blackſft. 
tracts and obligations were denominated in our ancient Comment. 
records ffarra or flarrs, from a corruption of the He. vol. iv. 
(Tovey's Angl. Fudaic. P- 266. 


brew word, ſhetar, a covenant. 
32. Selden. tit, of hon. ii. 34. Uxor Ebraic. i. 14.) 
Theſe ſtarrs, by an ordinance of Richard the Firſt pre- 
ſerved by Hoveden, were commanded: to be enrolled 
and depoſited in cheſts under three keys in certain places; 
one, and the moſt conſiderable, of which was in the 
king's exchequer at Weſtminſter: and no ſtarr was al- 
lowed to be valid, unleſs it were found in ſome of the 
ſaid repolitortes. (Memorund. in Scac P. 6. Edv. I. 
prefixed to Maynard's year book of Edw. II. fol. 8. 
Madox hilt. exch. c. vii. $ 4, 5, 6.) The room at the 
exchequer, where the chelts containing theſe ſtarrs were 
kept, was probably called the ſar-cbamber; and, when 
the Jews were expelled the kingdom, was applied to the 
uſe of the king's council, ſitting in their judicial capa- 
city. To confirm this, the firſt time the ſtar- chamber 
is mentioned in any record, it is faid to have been ſitua- 
ted near the receipt of the exchequer at Weſtminſter : 
(the king's council, his chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, 
and other ſages, were aſſembled en la chaumbre des efteille; 
pres la reſceipt al Weftminfler. Clauf. 41 Edw. III. . 
13.) For in proceſs of time, when the meaning of the 
Jewiſh farrs were forgotten, the word flar-:hamber 
was naturally rendered in law French, la chaumbre des 
efteilles, and in law Latin camera flellata.; which con- 
tinued to be the ſtyle in Latin till the diſſolution of 
that court. 

This was a court of very ancient original; but new- 
modelled by ſtatutes 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. and 21 Her. 
VIII. c. 20. conſiſting of divers lords ſpiritual and tem- 
portal, being privy counſellors, together with two judges 
of the courts of common-law, without the intervention 
of any jury. Their juriſdiction extended legally over 
riots, perjury, miſbehaviour of ſheriffs, and other noto- 
rious miidemeanors, contrary to the laws of the land. 
Let this was afterwards (as lord Clarendon informs us) 
ſtretched. * to the aſſerting of all proclamations and 
orders of ſtate ; to the vindicating of illegal commiſ- 
ſions and grants of monopolies ; holding for honour- 
able that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profit- 
ed; and becoming both a court of law to determine: 
civil rights, and a court of revenue to enrich the trea- 
ſury :. the council-table by proclamations enjoining to 
the people that which was not enjoined by the laws. 
and prohibiting that which was not prohibited; and 
the ttar-chamber, which conſiſted of the. ſame perſons in: 
different rooms, cenſuring the breach and diſobedience- 
to thoſe proclamations by very. great fines, impriſon- 
ments, and corporal ſeverities : ſo that any diſreſpect to 
any acts of ſtate, or to the perſons of ſtateſmen, was in 
no time more penal, and the foundations of right never 
more in danger to be deſtroyed.” For which reaſons, 
it Was finally aboliſhed by ſtatute 16 Car. I. c. 10. to 
the general joy of the whole nation. See XG“ Bench. 
There is in the Britiſh. Muſeum (Harl. MSS. Vol. I. 
no x26.) a. very full, methodical, and accurate account 
of the conſtitution and courſe of this court, compiled 
by William Hudſon of Gray's Inn, an eminent prac- 
titioner therein. A. ſhost. account of the ſame, with: 

| copies. 
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copies of all its proceſs, may alſo be found in 18 Rym. 
Foed. 192, &c. | 

Sri - Board, che right ſide of the ſhip when the eye 
of the ſpectator is directed torward, 

STaz-Fiſh. See ASTERIAS, | 

STAx-ſbot, a gelatinous ſubſtance frequently found 
in fields, and ſuppoſed by the vulgar to have been 
produced from the meteor called a falling:ftar : but, 
in reality is the halt-digeſted food of herons, ſea-mews, 
and the like birds; for theſe birds have been. found, 
when newly ſhot, to diſgorge a ſubſtance of the ſame 
kind. | 

Stra- Sone, in natural hiſtory, a name given to cer- 
tain extraneous foſſil tones, in form of ſhort, and com- 
monly ſomewhat crooked, columns compoſed of ſeveral 
joints, each reſembling the figure of a radiated ſtar, with 
a greater or ſmaller number of rays in the different 
ſpecies : they are uſually found of about an inch in 
length, and of the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, Some of 
them have five angles or rays, and others only four ; 
and in ſome the angles are equidiſtant, while in others 
they are irregularly to : in fome alſo they are ſhort and 
blunt, while in others they are long, narrow, and point- 
ed; and ſome have their angles very ſhort and obtuſe. 
The ſeveral joints in the ſame ſpecimen are uſually all 
of the ſame thicknels ; this, however, is not always the 
caſe : but in ſome they are larger at one end, and in 
others at the middle, than in any other part of the body; 
and ſome ſpecies, have one of the rays bifid, fo as to 
emulate the appearance of a fix rayed kind. 

ST4*-Thiſtle, in botany. See CxnTAUREA. 

Sten Wort, in botany. See AsrER. | 

STARCH, a fecula or ſediment, found at the bot- 
tom of veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water, 
of which fecula, os ſeparating the bran from it, by 
paſling it through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, 
which being dried in the ſun or an oven, is afterwards 
cut into little pieces, and ſo ſold. The beſt ſtarch, is 
white, ſoft, and friable, and eaſily broken into powders 
Such as require fine ſtarch, do not dbntent themſelves, 
like the Rarchmen, with refuſe wheat, but uſe the fineſt 
grain, The proceſs is as follows : The grain, being 
well cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels fall of water, 
which they expoſe to the ſun while in its greateſt heat; 
changing the water twice a-day, for the ſpace of eight 
or twelve days, according to the ſeaſon. When the 
grain burſts eaſily under the finger, they judge it ſuffi- 
ciently fermented. The fermentation perfected, and 
the grain thus ſoftened, it is put, handful by handful, 
into a canvas-bag, to ſeparate the flour from the buſks; 
which is done by rubbing and beating it on a plank 
laid acroſs the mouth of an empty veſſel that is to re- 
ceive the flour. 

As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there 
is ſeen ſwimming at top a reddiſh water, which is to be 
careiully ſcummed off from time to time, and clean wa- 
ter is to be put in its place, which, after ſtirring the 
whole together, is alſo to be ſtrained through a cloth 
or ſieve, and what is left behind put into the veſſel with 
new water, and expoſed to the ſun for ſome time. As 
the ſediment thickens at the bottom, they drain off the 
water four or five times, by inclining the veſſel, but 
without paſling it 3 the ſieve. What remains at 
bottom is the ſtarch, which they cut in pieces to get 
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out, and leave it to dry in the ſun. When dry, it is 
laid up for uſe, | 

STARK (Dr William), known to the public by 


a volurne qua, Clinical and Anatomical Obſervations, 


with ſome curious Z£xperiments on Diet, was borti at Man- 
cheſter in the month of July 1740; but the family 
from which he ſprang was Scotch, and reſpectable for 
its antiquity, His grandfather John Stark of Killer- 
mont was a covenanter ; and having appeared in arms 
againſt his ſovereign at the battle of Bothwell bridge 
in the year 1679, became obnoxious to the government, 
and to conceal himſelf, withdrew into Ireland. There 
is reaſon to believe that he had not imbibed either the 
extrayagant zeal or the ſavage manners of the political 
and religious party to which he adhered ; for after re- 


ſiding a few years in the country which he had choſen 


for the ſcene of his baniſhment, he married Elizabeth 
daughter of Thomes Stewart Eſq; of Balydrone in the 
north of Ireland z who, being deſcended of the noble 
family of Galloway, would nat probably have matched 
his daughter to ſuch an exile as a ruthleſs fanatic of the 
laſt century. By this lady Mr Stark had ſeveral chil- 
dren ; and his ſecond ſon Thomas, who ſettled at Man- 
cheſter as a wholeſale linen-draper, and married Mar- 
yu Stirling, daughter of William Stirling, Eſq ; of 

rthwood ſide, in the neighbourhood of Glaigow, was 
the father of the ſubject of this article. Another of 
his ſons, the reverend John Stark, was miniſter of Le- 
cropt in Perthfhire ; and it was under the care, of this 
gentleman that our author received the rudiments of 
his education, which, when we conſider the character 
of the maſter, and reflect on the relation between hit» 
and his pupil, we may preſume was calculated to ſtore 
the mind of Dr Stark with thoſe virtuous principles 
which influenced his conduct through life. 

From Lecropt young Stark was ſent to the univerſi- 
ty of Glaſgow, where, under the tuition of the Doctors 
Smith and Black, with other eminent maſters, he learn- 
ed the rudiments of fcience, and acquired that mathe- 
matical accuracy, that logical preciſion, and that con- 
tempt of hypotheſes, with which he proſecuted all his 
future ſtudies Heaving chofen phyſic for his profeſſion, 
he removed from the univerſity of Glaſgow to that of 
Edinburgh, where he was ſoon diſtinguithed, and ho- 
noured with the friendſhip of the late Dr Cullen ; a man 
who was not more eminently conſpicuous for the ſupe- 
riority of his own genius, than quick- ſighted in percei- 
ving, and liberal in encouraging, genius in his pupils. 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies at Edinburgh, though he 
took there no degree, Mr Stark, in the year 1765, 
went to London, and devoted himſelf entirely to the 
ſtudy of phyfic and the elements of ſurgery ; and look- 
ing upon anatomy as one of the principal pillars of both 
theſe arts, he endeavoured to complete with Dr Hun- 
ter what he had begun with Dr Monro; and under 
theſe two eminent profeſſors he appears to have acqui- 
red a high degree of anatomical knowledge. He likewiſe 
entered bimſelf about this time a pupil at St George's 
hoſpital; for being diſgaſted, as he often conteſſed, 
with the inaccuracy or want of candour obſervable in 
the generality of practical writers, he determined to ob- 
tain an acquaintance with diſeaſes at a better ſchool 2 
from an abler maſter z and to have from his own expe- 
rience a ſtandard, by which he might judge of the ex- 
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ience of others. With what induſtry he proſecuted 
= this plan, and with what ſucceſs his labours were crown- 


ed, may be ſeen in a ſeries of Clinical and Anatomical 
Obſervations, which were made by. him during his at- 
tendance at the hoſpital, and were publiſhed after his 
death by his friend Dr Carmichael Smyth. "Theſe ob- 
ſervations give the public no cauſe to complain of want 
of candour in their author; for whatever delicacy he 
may have obſerved, when relating the caſes of patients 
treated by other phyſicians, he has related thoſe treated 
by bimſelf with the utmoſt impartiality. Whilſt at- 
tending the hoſpital, he likewiſe employed himſelf in 
making experiments on the blood, and other animal 
flaids ; and alſo in a courſe of experiments in chemical 
pharmacy; but though accounts of theſe experiments 
were left behind him, we believe they have not yet been 
given to the public. | 
In the year 1967 Mr Stark went abroad and obtain- 
ed the degree of M. D. in the univerſity of Leyden, 
publiſhing an inaugural diſſertation on the dyſentery. 
On his return to London, he recommenced his ſtudies 
at the hoſpital ; and when Dr Black was called to the 
chemical chair in Edinburgh, which he has long filled 
with ſo much honour to himſelf and credit to the uni- 
verſity. Dr Stark was ſolicited by ſeveral members of 
the univerſity of Glaſgow to ſtand a candidate for their 
profeſſorſhip of the theory and practice of phyſic, ren- 
dered vacant by Dr Black's removal to Edinburgh. 
This however Dr Stark declined, being influenced by 
the advice of his Engliſh friends, who wiſhed to detain 
him in London, and having likewiſe ſome proſpeRs of 
an appointment in the hoſpital, ; 
In the mean time he had commenced (1769) a feries 
of experiments on diet, which he was encouraged to un- 
dertake by Sir John Pringle and Dr Franklin, whoſe 
friendſhip he enjoyed, and from whom he received many 
hints reſpecting both the plan and its execution. Theſe 
experiments, or rather the imprudent zeal with which 
he proſecuted them, proved in the opinion of his friends, 
fatal to himſelf ; for he began them on the 12th of July 
1769 in perfect health and vigour, and from that day, 
though his health varied, it was ſeldom if ever good, 
till che 23d of February 1770, when he died, after 
ſuffering much uneaſineſs. His friend and biographer 
Dr Smyth thinks, that other cauſes, particularly cha- 
in and diſappointment, had no ſmall ſhare in haſtening 
bis death; and as the Doctor was intimately acquaint- 
ed with his character and diſpoſition, his opinion is pro- 
bably well-founded, though the pernicious effe9s of the 
experiments are viſible in Dr Stark's own journal. When 
he entered upon them, the weight of his body was 12 
ſtone 3 lb. avoirdupois, which in a very few days was 
reduced to 11 ſtone 10 lb 8 oz: and though ſome kinds 
of food increaſed it, by much the greater part of what 
he uſed had a contrary effect, and it continued on the 
whole to decreaſe till the day of his death. This in- 
deed can excite no wonder. Though the profeſſed ob- 
je& of his experiments was to prove that a leaſant and 
varied diet is equally conducive to health with a more 
tri and ſimple one, moſt of the diſhes which he ate 
during theſe experiments were neither pleaſant nor 
ſimple, but compounds, ſuch as every ſtomach mult 
nauſeate. He began with bread and water ; from which 
he proceeded to bread, water, and ſugar ; then to breed, 
evater, and oil of olives ; then to bread and water with 
Vor. XVII. 
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gooſe bread and water with boiled beef ; flewed lean of 


| 
beef with the gravy and water without bread ; flewed — 


lean of beef with the gravy, oil of fat or ſuet and vater; 
our, oil of ſuet, water and ſalt ; flour, water and ſalt ; 
and a number of others infinitely more difagreeable to 
the ſtomach than even theſe, ſuch as bread, fat of bacon 
bam, infuſion of tea with ſugar; and bread or flour with 
boney and the infuſion of roſemary. But though we con- 
ſider Dr Stark's experiments as whimſical, it cannot be 
denied that they indicate eccentricity of genius in the 
perſon who made them; and ſuch of our readers as think 
genius hereditary, may perhaps be of opinion, that he 
derived a ray from the celebrated NartEs the inventor 
of the logarithms, who was his anceſtor by both pa- 
rents. At any rate, theſe experiments, of which a full 
account is given in the ſame volume with his clinical 
and anatomical obſervations, diſplay an uncommon de- 
gree of fortitude, perſeverance, ſelf.denial, nd zeal for 
the promoting of uſeful knowledge in their author; 
and with reſpect to his moral character, we believe it is 
with great juſtice that Dr Smyth compares him to Ca- 
to by applying to him what was ſaid of that virtuous 
Roman by Salluſt.—* Non divitiis cum divite, neque 
factione cum factioſo; ſed cum ſtrenuo virtute, cum mo- 
deſto pudore, cum innocente abſtinentia certabat; eſſe, 
quam videri, bonus malebat*.” 

STARLING. See Srvuzxvus. 

STATE or 4 CoxTrovessy. 
I. n“ 14. 

STATES, or Esrarzs, a term applied to ſeveral 
orders or claſſes of people aſſembled to conſult of mat - 
ters for the public good, | 

Thus ſtates-general is the name of an aſſembly con- 
ſiſting of the deputies of the ſeven United Provinces. 
Theſe are uſually 30 in number, ſome provinces ſending 
two, others more; and whatever reſolution the ſtates-ge- 
neral take, muſt be confirmed by every province, and by 
every city and republic in that province, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputies of each province, of 
what number ſoever they be, have only one voice, and 
are eſteemed as but one perſon, the votes being given by 
provinces. Each province preſides in the aſſembly in 
its turn, according ro the order ſettled among them; 
Guelderland preſides firſt, then Holland, &c. 

States of Holland are the deputies of eighteen cities, 
and one repreſentative of the nobility, conſtituting the 
ſtates of the province of Holland: the other provinces 
have likewiſe their ſtates, repreſenting their ſovereignty : 
depaties ſrom which make what they call the ſtates. ge- 
neral. In an aſſembly of the ſtates of a particular pro- 
vince, one diſſenting voice prevents their coming to any 
reſolution, 

STATICE Tuairr, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the claſs of pentandria, and order of penta- 
gynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 48th 
order, aggregatæ. The calyx is monophyllous, entire, 
folded, and ſcarioſe. There are five petals, with one ſu- 
perior ſeed. There are 22 ſpecies, the armeria, pſeud- 
armeria, limonium, incana, cordata, reticulata, echioides, 
ſpecioſa, tatarica, echinus, flexuoſa, purpurata, minuta, 
ſuffruticoſa, monopetala, aurea, ferulacea, linifolia, prui- 
noſa, ſinuata, mucronata, and lobata. Three of theſe 
are Britiſh plants. | | 

1. The armeria, thrift, or ſea gilly- flower, has a ſimple 
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are like graſs. The flowers are terminal, pale red, with 
a round head, and not very large. The plant flowers in 
July or Auguſt, and grows in meadows near the ſea. 

2. Limonium, ſea-lavender. The ſtem is naked, branch- 
ed, and about a foot high. The radical leaves are long, 
pointed, and grow on footſtalks. Fhe flowers are blue, 
and grow on long ſpikes on the tops of the branches. 
It grows on the ſea-coalt in South-Britam. 

3. Reticulata, matted ſea-lavender. The ſtem is pro- 
ſtrate, and terminated by a panicle of flowers. The 
branches arc naked, barren, and bent back. - The leaves 
are wedge-ſhaped. This ſpecies is alſo found on the 
ſea-coaſt of South Britain. 

STATICS, a term which the modern improvements 
in knowledge have made it neceſſary to introduce into 
phyſico mathematical ſcience, It was found conveni- 
ent to diſtribute the doctrines of univerſal mechanics in- 
to two claſſes, which required both a different mode of 
conlideration and different principles of reaſoning. 

Till the time of Archimedes little ſcience of this 
kind was poſſefled by the ancients, from whom we 
have received the firſt rudiments. His inveltiga- 
tion of the centre of gravity, and his theory of the 
lever, are the foundations of our knowledge of common 
mechanics; and his theory of the equilibrium of 3 
bodies contains the greateſt part of our hydroſtatie 
knowledge. But it was as yet limited to the ſimpleſt 
caſes; and there were ſome in which Archimedes was 
ignorant, or was miſtaken. The marquis Guido Ubul- 
Kein 1578, publiſhed his theory of mechanics, in which 
the doctrines of Archimedes were well explained and 
conſiderably augmented. Stevinus, the celebrated Dutch 
engineer, publiſhed about 20 years after an excellent 
fy ie m of mechanics, containing the chief principles 
which now form the ſcience of equilibrium among ſolid 
bodies. In particular, he gave the theory of inclined 
planes, which was unknown to the ancients, though it 
is of the very firſt importance in almoſt every machine. 
He even ſtates in the moſt expreſs terms the principle 
afterwards made the foundation of the whole of mecha- 
nics, and publiſhed as a valuable diſcovery by Varig- 
non, viz. that three forces, whoſe directions and inten- 
lities are as the ſides of a triangle, balance each other. 
His theory of the preſſure of fluids, or hydroſtatics, is 
no leſs eſtimable, including every thing that is now re- 
ceived as a leading principle in the ſcience. When we 
conſider the ignorance, -even of the moſt learned, of 
that age in mechanical or phyſico mathematical know- 
ledge, we mult conſider thoſe performances as the works 
of a great genius, and we regret that they are ſo little 
known, being loſt in a crowd of good writings on thore 
ſubjects which appeared ſoon after. 

Hitherto the attention had been turned entirely to 
equilibrium, and the circumſtances neceſſary for produ- 
cing it. Mechanicians indeed ſaw, that the energy of a 
machine might be ſomehow meaſured by the force 
which could be oppoſed or overcome by its inrerven- 
tion : but they did not remark, that the force which 
prevented its motion, but did no more than prevent it, 
was an exact meaſure of its energy, becauſe it was in 
immediate equilibrio with the preſſure exerted by that 
part of the machine with which it was connected. If 
this oppoſed force was leſs, or the force acting at the 
other extremity of the machine was greater, the me- 
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chanicians knew that the machine would move, and 
that work would be performed; but what would be 
the rate of its motion or its performance they hardly 
pretended to conjecture. They had not ſtudied the ac- 
tion of moving forces, nor conceived what was done 
when motion was communicated. 

The great Galileo opened a new field of ſpeculation 


in his work on Local Motion. He there ccnfiders 


a change of motion as the indication and exact and ade- 


quate meaſure of a moving force; and he conſiders 1 > 4 


kind of preſſure as competent to the production of ſu 
changes, He contented himſelf with the application of 
this principle to the motion of bodies by the action of 


gravity, and gave the theory of projectiles, which re- 
mains to this day without change, and only improved 


by conſidering the changes which are produced in it by 
the reſiſtance of the air, | 


Sir Iſaac Newton took up this ſubject nearly as Ga- 


lileo had left it. For, if we except the theory of the 
centrifugal forces ariſing from rotation, and the theory 
of pendulums, publiſhed by Huygens, hardly any thing 
had been added to the ſcience of motion. Newton con- 
ſidered the ſubje& in its utmoſt extent; and in his ma- 


thematical principles of natural philoſophy he conſiders 


every conceivable variation of moving force, and deter- 
mines the motion reſulting from its action. His firſt 
application of theſe doctrines was to explain the celeſti- 
al motions ; and the magnificence of this ſubject cauſed 
it to occupy for a while the whole attention of the ma- 
thematicians. But the ſame work contained propoſi- 
tions equally conducive to the improvement of common 
mechanics, and to the complete underſtanding of the me- 
chanical actions of bodies. Philoſophers began to make 
theſe applications alſo, They ſaw that every kind of work 
which is to beperformed by a machine may be conſidered 
abſtraftedly as a retarding force; that the impulſe of wa- 
ter or wind, which are employed as moving powers, act 
by means of preſſures which they exert on the impelled 
point of the machine; and that the machine itſelf may 
be conſidered as an aſſemblage of bodies moveable in 
certain limited circumſtances, with determined dires- 
tions and proportions of velocity. From all theſe con- 
ſiderations reſulted a general abſtract condition of a 
bedy ated on by known powers. And they found, 
that after all conditions of equilibrium were ſatisfied, 
their remains a ſurplus of moving force. They could 
now ſtate the motion which will enſue, the new reſiſtance 
which this will excite, the additional power which this 
will abforb ; and they at laſt determined a new kind of 
equilibrium, not thought of by the aricient mechanici- 
ans, between the reſiſtance to the machine performing 
work and the moving power, which exactly balance 
each other, and is indicated, not by the ref, but by the 
uniform motion of the machine.— In like manner, the 
mathematician was enabled to calculate that preciſe 
motion of water which would completely abſorb, or, in 
the new language, balance tlie ſuperiority of preſſure 
by which water is forced through a fluice, a pipe, or 
canal, with a conſtant velocity. 


Thus the general doctrines of motion came to be con- 


ſidered in two points of view, according as they balan- 


Statics. 
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ced each other in a ate of reſt or of uniform motion. 


Theſe two ways of conſidering the ſame ſubjet requi- 
red both different principles and a different manner of 


reaſoning« The firſt bas been named Srarics, as ex- 
preſſing 


— flibrium. 
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eſſing that reſt which is the teſt of this kind ot equi- 
The ſecond has been called Dynamics or 
Unriversatr McEcranics, becauſe the different kinds 
cf motion are characteriſtic of the powers or forces 
which produce them. A knowledge of both is indiſ- 

nſably neceſſary for acquiring any uſeſul practical 

nowledge of machines: and it was ignorance of the 
doctrines of accelerated and retarded motions which 
made the progreſs of practical mechanical knowledge 
ſo very flow and imperfet. The mechanics, even of 
the moderns, before Galileo, went no further than to 
ſtate the proportion of the power and reſiſtance which 
would be balanced by the intervention of a given 
machine, or the proportion of the parts of a machine 
by which two known forces may balance each other. 
This view of the matter introduced a principle, which 
even Galileo conſidered as a mechanical axiom, viz. 
that. what is gained in force by means of a machine is 
eveatFly compenſated by the additional time which it obliges 
us to employ. This is falſe in every inſtance, and not 
only prevents improvement in the conſtruction of ma- 
chines, but leads us into erroneous maxims of conſtruc- 
tion, The true principles of dynamics teach us, that 
there is a certain proportion of the machine, dependent 
on the kind and proportion of the power and reſiſtance, 
which enables the machine to perform the greateſt poſ- 
ſible work. 

It is highly proper therefore to keep ſeparate theſe 
two ways of conſidering machines, that both may be 
improved to the — o and then to blend them toge- 
ther in every practical diſcuſſion. | 

Statics therefore is preparatory to the proper ſtudy 
of mechanics; but it does not hence derive all its im- 
portance. It is the ſole foundation of many uſeful 
parts of knowledge. This will be beſt ſeen by a brief 
enumeration. 

1. It comprehends all the doctrines of the excitement 
and propagation ot preſſure through the parts of ſolid 
bodies, by which the energies of machines are produced. 
A preſſure is exerted on - 6 impelled point of a machine, 
ſuch as the float-boards or buckets of a mill-wheel. This 
excites a preſſure at the pivots of its axle, which act 
on the points of ſupport. This mult be underſtood, 
both as to direction and intenſity, that it may be effectu- 
ally reſiſted. A preſſure is alſo excited at the acting 
tooth of the cog-wheel on the ſame axle, by which it 
urges round another wheel, exciting ſimilar preſſures on 
its pivots and on the acting tooth perhaps of a third 
, Wheel. —Thus a preſſure is ultimately excited in the 
working point of the machine, perhaps a wiper, which 
lifts a heavy ſtamper, to let it fall again on ſome matter 
to be pounded, Now ſtatics teaches us the inten- 
fities and directions of all thoſe preſſures, and therefore 
how much remains at the working point of the machine 
unbalanced by reſiſtance. P 

2. It comprehends every circumitance which influ- 
ences the ſtability of heavy bodies; the inveſtigation and 
Properties of the centre of gravity ; the theory of the 
conſtruction of arches, vaults, and domes ; the attitudes 
of animals. 

3. The ſtrength of materi-1s, and the principles of 
conſtruction, ſo as to make the proper adjuſtment of 
ſtrength and ſtrain in every part of a machine, edifice, 
or ſtructure of any kind. Statics therefore turniſhes 
us with what may be called a theory carpentry, and 
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gives us proper inſtructions for framing floors, roots, Statics, 


centres, &c. 
4- Statics comprehends the whole doctrine of the 
preſſure of fluids, whether liquid or aeriform, whether 
ariſing from their weight or from any external action. 
Hence therefore we derive our knowledge of the ſtabi- 
lity of ſhips, or their power of maintaining themſelves in 
a poſition nearly upright, in oppoſition to the ation of 
the wind on their ſails. We learn on what circumſtances 
of figure and ſtowage this quality depends, and what 
will augment or diminiſh it. 
Very complete examples will be given in the remain- 
ing part of this work of the advantages of this ſeparate 
conſideration of the condition of a machine at reſt and 
in working motion ; and in what yet remains to be 
delivered of the hydraulic do&rines in our account of 
WarTzz-Works in general, will be perceived the propriety 
of ſtating apart the equilibrium which is indicated by 
the uniform motion of che fluid. The obſervations too 
which we have to make on the ſtrength of the materi- 
als employed in our edifices or mechanical ſtructures, 
will be examples of the inveſtigation of thoſe powers, 
preſſures, or ſtrains, which are excited in all their parts. 

S CATISTICS, a word lately introduced to expreſs 
a view or ſurvey of any kingdom, county, or pariſh. 

A Statiſtical view of Germany was publiſhed in 1790 
by Mr B. Clarke; giving an account of the imperial and 
territorial conſtitutions, forms of governmen“, legiſla- 
tion, adminiſtration of juſtice, and of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate; with a ſketch of the character and genius of the 
Germans; a ſhort inquiry into the ſtate of their trade 
and commerce; and giving a diſtinct view of the domi- 
nions, extent, number of inhabitants to a ſquare mile ; 
chief towns, with their ſize and population; revenues, ex- 
pences, debts, and military ſtrength of each ſtate. In 
Pruſſia, in Saxony, Sardinia, and 'Tuſcany, attempts have 
alſo been made to draw up ſtatiſtical accounts; but they 
were done rather with a view of aſcertaining the preſent 
ſtate of theſe countries, than as the means of future im- 
provement. 

A grand and extenſive work of this kind, founded 
on a judicious plan, conducted by the moſt patrio- 
tic and enlightened motives, and drawn up from the 
communications of the whole body of the clergy, was 
undertaken in Scotland in the year 1790 by Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulbſter, one of the moſt uſeful members of 
his country. Many praiſes are heaped upon genius and 
learning ; but to genius and learning no applauſe is due, 
except when exerted for the benefit of mankind : but 
gratitude and praiſe is due to him whoſe talents ſhine 
only in great undertakings, whoſe happineſs ſeems to 
conſiſt in patriotic exertions, and whoſe judgment is 
uniformly approved by his ſucceſs. A work of this 
kind, ſo important in its object, fo comprehenſive in its 
1ange, ſo judicious in its plan, and drawn up by more 
than goo men of literary education, many of them men 
of great genius and learning, muſt be of immenſe value, 
Sixteen volumes octavo are already publiſhed ; and it is 
ſuppoſed that the work will be completed in two or 
three additional volumes. | 

The great object of this work is to give an acurate 
view of the ſtate of the country, its agriculture, its 
manufactures, and its commerce; the means of improve- 
ment, of which they are reſpedqively capable; the amount 
of the population of a ſtate, * the cauſes of its increaſe 
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Statillies or decreaſe ;the manner in which the territory of a coun- 
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try is poſſeſſed and cultivated ; the nature and amount 
of the various productions of the ſoil ; the value of the 
perſonal wealth or ſtock of the inhabitants, and how it 
can be augmented the diſeaſes to which the people are 
ſubject, their cauſes and their cure ʒ the occupations of 
the people ; where they are entitled to encouragement, 
and where they ought to be ſuppreſſed ; the condition 
of the poor, the belt mode of maintaining them, and of 

iving them employment; the ſtate of ſchools, and other 
inſtitutions, formed for purpoſes of public utility; the 
ſtate of the villages and towns, and the regulations beſt 
calculated for their police and good government; the 
ſtate of the manners, the morals, and the religious prin- 
ciples of the people, and the means by which their tem- 
poral and eternal intereſts can beſt be promoted, 

To ſuch of our readers as have not an opportunity 
of peruſing this national work, or of examining its plan, 
we will preient the ſcheme for the ſtatiſtical account of 
a parochial diſtri which Sir John Sinclair publiſhed 


for the conſideration of the clergy, and which has been 


generally followed by them, though often with great 
improvements. 

Ihe name of the pariſh and its origin; ſituation and 
extent of the parith ; number of acres ; deſcription of 
the ſoil and ſurface ; nature and extent of the ſea-coalt ; 
lakes, rivers, iſlands, hills, rocks, caves, woods, orchards, 
&c, ; climate and diſeaſes ; inſtances of longevity z ſtate 
of property; number of proprietors; number of reſiding 
proprietors; mode of cultivation; implements of huſban- 
dry ; manures; ſeedtime and harveſt; remarkable inſtances 
of good and bad ſeaſons; quantity and value of each ſpe- 
cies of crop; total value of the whole produce of the diſ- 
trict ; total real and valued rent; price of grain and pro- 
viſions; total quantity of grain and other articles conſu- 
med in the pariſh ; wages and price of labour ; ſervices, 
whether exacted or aboliſhed ; commerce; manufactures; 
manuſaQurect kelp, its amount, andthe numberof people 
employed in it; filheries; towns and villages; police; inns 
and alehouſes; roads and bridges; harbours ; ferries, and 
theirſtate; number of thips and veſſels; numberof ſeamen; 
late of the church; ſtipend, manſe, glebe, and patron ; 
number of poor ; parochial funds, and the management 
of them; ſtate of the ſchools, and number of ſcholars ; 
ancient ſtate of population ; cauſes of its increaſe or de- 
creaſe ; number ot families; exact amount of the num- 
ber of ſouls now living; diviſion cf the inhabitants; 
t. by the place of their birth; 2. by their ages; 3. by 
their religious perſuaſions; 4. by their occupations and 
ſituation in life; 5. by their reſidence, whether in town, 
village, or in the country ; number of houſes ; number 
of uninhabited houſes; number of dove-cots, and to 
what extent they are deſtructive to the corps ; number 
of horſes, their nature and value ; number of cattle, their 
nature and value; number of ſheep, their nature and va- 
lue ; number of ſwine, their nature and value ; minerals 
in general; mineral ſprings ; coal and fuel; eminent men; 
antiquities ; parochial records ; miſcellaneous obſerva- 
tions; character of the people; their manners, cuſtoms, 
Nature, &c. ; advantages and diſadvantages ; means by 
which their ſituation could be meliorated. 

If fimilar ſurveys (ſays the public-ſpirited editor of 
this work) were inſtituted in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, it might be the means of eſtabliſhing, on ſure 
foundations, the principles of that moſt important of all 
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ſciences, viz. political or ſtatiſtical philoſophy ; that is, 
the ſcience, which, in preference to every other, ought 
to be held in reverence. No ſcience can furniſh, to any 
mind capable of receiving uſeful information; ſo much 
real entertainment; none can yield ſuch important hints, 
for the improvement of agriculture, for the extenſion of 
commercial induſtry, for a duos the conduct of in- 
dividuals, or for extending the proſperity of the ſtate ; 
none can tend ſo much to promote the general bappi - 
neſs of the ſpecies. | Cn it 
STATIUS (Publius Papinius), a celebrated La- 
tin poet of the firſt century, was born at Naples, and 
was the ſon of Statius, a native of Epirus, who went 
to Rome to teach poetry and eloquence, and had Do- 
mitian for his ſcholar. Statius the poet alſo. obtained 
the favour and friendſhip of that prince; and dedica- 
ted to him his Thebais and Achilleis; the firſt in twelve 
books, and the laſt in two. He died at Naples about 
the year 100. Beſides the above poems, there are alſo 
(-Il extant his Sy v, in five books; the Ryle of which is 
purer, more agreeable, and more natural, than that of 
his Thebais and Achilleis, | 
STATUARY, a branch of ſculpture, employed in 


the making of ſtatues. See Scurr runs and the next 


article, 

Statuary, is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients 
ſurpaſſed the moderns ; and indeed it was much more 
popular, and more cultivated, amovg the former than 
the latter. It is diſputed between ſtatuary and paint - 
ing, wn: of the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt 
artful. | 

Statuary is alſo uſed for the artificer who makes ſta- 
tues. Phidias was the greateſt ſtatuary among the an- 
cients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUE, is defined to be a piece of ſculpture in 
full relievo, repreſenting a human figure. Daviler more 
ſcientifically defines ſtatue a repreſentation, in high re- 
lievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by his 
birth, merit, or great actions, placed as an ornament in 
a fine building, or expoſed in a public place, to preſerve 
the memory of his worth. In Greece one of the high- 
eſt honours to which a citizen could aſpire was to ob- 
tain a ſtatue, | 

Statues are formed with the chiſel, of ſeveral matters, 
as (tone, marble, plaſter, &e. They are alſo caſt of 
various kinds of metal, particularly gold, filver, braſs, 
and lead. For the method of caſting ſtatues, ſee the 
article Fouwpzzr of Statues. 

Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general 
kinds. The firſt are thoſe leſs than the life ; of which 
kind we have ſeveral ſtatues of great men, of kings, aud 
of gods themſelves. The ſecond are thoſe equal to the 
life ; in which manner it was that the ancients, at the 


public expence, uſed to make ſtatues of perſons emi. 


neut for virtue, learning, or the ſervices they had done. 
The third are thoſe that exceed the life ; among which 
thoſe that ſurpaſſed the life once and a balf were for 
kings and emperors; and thoſe double the life, for he- 
roes. The fourth kind were thoſe that exceeded the 
life twice, thrice, and even more, and were called co/of- 
See Colossus. 

Every ſtatue reſembling the perſon whom it is intended 
to repreſent, is called fatua iconica. Statues acquire va- 
rious other denominations. 1. Thus, allegorical ſtatue 
is that which, under a human figure, or other ſymbol, 
. 9 | repre- 


statlus 
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repreſents ſomething of another kind ; as a part of the 
earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, hour, &c. 
2. Curule ſtatues, are theſe which are repreſented in 
chariots drawn by bigz or quadrigz, that is, by two 
or four horſes ; of which kind there were ſeveral in the 
circuſes, hippodromes, &c. or in cars, as we ſee ſome, 
with triumphal arches on antique medals. 3. Equeſtri- 
an ſtatue, that which repreſents ſome illuſtrious perſon 
on horſeback, as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius 
at Rome; that of king Charles I. at Charing-croſs ; 
King George II. in Leiceſter-Square, &c. 4. Greek 
Ratue, denotes a figure that is naked and antique; it 
being in this manner the Greeks repreſented their deities, 
athletæ of the oly mpic games, and heroes; the ſtatues 
of heroes were particularly called Achillean flatues, by 
reaſon of the great number of figures of Achilles in 
moſt of the cities of Greece. 5. Hydraulic ſtatue, is 
any figure placed as an ornament of a fountain or grot- 
to, or that does the office of a ſet d'eau, a cock, ſpout, 
or the like, by any of its parts, or by aay attribute it 
holds: the like is to be underſtood of any animal ſer- 
ving for the ſame uſe. 6. Pedeſtrian ſtatue, a ſtatue 
ſtanding on foot; as that of king Chagles II. in the 
Royal Excban e, and of king James II. in the Privy- 
Gardens. 7. Roman ſtatue, is an appellation given to 
ſuch as are clothed, and which receive various names 
from their various dreſſes. Thoſe of emperors, with 
long gowns over their armour, were called fatuæ pa- 
ludalæ : thoſe of captains and cavaliers, with coats of 
arms, thoracate ; thoſe of foldiers with cuiraſſes, 1. 
ricate ; thoſe of ſenators and augurs, trabeate ; thoſe of 
magiſtrates with long robes, togate ; thoſe of the people 
with a plain tunica, funicate ; and, laſtly, thoſe of wo- 
men with long trains, folate. | 

In repairing a ſtatue caſt in a mould, they touch it 
up with a chiſel, graver, or other inſtrument, to finiſh 
the places which have not come well off: they alſo 
clear off the barb, and what is redundant in the joints 
and projectures. 

STATURE. See Dwaxr and Giant. 

STATUTE, in its 5 77 ſenſe, ſignifies a law, 
ordinance, decree, &c. See Law, &c. 

STATUTE, in Engliſh laws and cuſtoms, more imme- 
diately ſignifies an act of parliament made by the three 
eſtates of the realm; and ſuch ſtatutes are either gene- 
ral; of which the courts at Weſtminſter mult take notice 
without pleading them; or they are ſpecial and private, 
which laſt muſt be pleaded. 

STAVESACRE, in botany ; a ſpecies of DI UI. 
NIUM, 

STAY, a large ſtrong rope employed to ſupport the 

maſt on the fore-part, by extending from its upper end 
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the hounds of the main-maſt : the fore top- gallant ſlay 
comes to the outer end of the jib-boom ; and the main- 
1" RTE ſtay is extended to the head of the fore-top- 
maſt, 

Srar-Sail, a ſort of triangular fail extended upon a 
ſtay.” See Sair, 


STEAM, is the name given in our language to the Dcfinition, 


viſible moiſt vapour which ariſes from all bodies which 
contain juices eaſily expelled from them by heats not 
ſufficient for their combuſtion. Thus we ſay, the ſteam 
of boiling water, of malt, of a tan-bed, &c. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſmoke by its not having been produced 
by combuſtion, by not containing any e, and by its 
being condenſible by cold into water, oil, inflammab!e 
ſpirits, or liquids compoſed of theſe. 

We ſee it riſe in great abundance from bodies when 
they are heated, forming a white cloud, which diffuſes 
itſelf and diſappears at no very great diſtance from the 
body from which it was produced. In this caſe the 
ſurround:ng air is found loaded with the vat r or other 
Juices which ſeem to have produced it, and the team 
ſeems to be completely ſoluble ia air, as ſalt is in water, 
ccmpoling while thus united a tranſparent elaſtic fluid. 


But in order to its appearance in the form of an When dif- 
opaque white cloud, the mixture with or diſſemination ſeminated 
in air ſeems abſolutely neceſſary. If a tea-kettle boils in ar. 


violently, ſo that the ſteam is formed at the ſpout in 
great abundance, it may be obſerved, that the viſible 
cloud is not formed at the very mouth of the ſpout, 
but at a ſmall diſtance before it, and that the vapour is 
perfectly tranſparent at its firſt emiſſion. This is ren- 
dered ſtill more evident by fitting to the ſpout of the 
tea-kettle a glaſs pipe of any length, and of as large a 
diameter as we pleaſe. The ſteam is produced as co- 
piouſly as without this pipe, but the vapour is tranſpa- 
rent through the whole length of the pipe. Nay, if 
this pipe communicate with a glaſs veſſel terminating 
in another pipe, and if the veſſel be kept ſufficiently 
hot, the ſteam will be as abundantly produced at the 
mouth of this ſecond pipe as before, and the veſſel wi't 
be quite tranſparent. The viſibility therefore of the 
matter which conſtitutes the ſteam is an accidental or 
extraneous circumſtance, and requires the admixture 
with air; yet this quality again leaves it when united 
with air by ſolution. It appears therefore to require a 
diſſemination in the air. The appearances are quite 
agreeable to this notion : for we know that one per- 
fectly tranſparent body, when minutely divided and 
ditfaſed among the parts of another tranſparent body, 
but not diflolved in it, makes a maſs which is viſible. 
Thas oil beat op with water makes a white opaque 
maſs. 


2 
towards the fore part of the ſhip, as the ſhrouds are ex- In the mean time, as ſteam is produced, the water ls again 
tended to the right and left, and behind it. See MasT, gradually waſtes in the tea-kettle, and will ſoon be to. <opverted 
Ricci d, and SHROUD. into water 


tally expended, if we continue it on the fire. It is rea- b ed. 

The ſtay of the fore-maſt a, fig. 3. plate CCLXXVT. ſonable therefore to ſuppoſe, that this ſteam is nothing 
but water changed by heat into an aerial or elaſtic 
form. If ſo, we ſhould expect that the privation of 
this heat would leave it in the form of water again. 
Accordingly this is fully verified by experiment ; tor if 
the pipe fitted to the ſpout of the tea-kettle be ſurround- 
ed with cold water, no ſteam will iſſue, but water will 
continually trickle from it in drops ; and it the proceſs 
be conducted with the proper precautions, the water 
which we thus obtain fiom the pipe will be foun! 
equal 


which is called the ſere-ſtay, reaches from the maſt- 
head towards the bowſprit-end : the main-ſtay 5 ex- 
tends over the forecaſtle to the ſhip's ſtem; and the 
mizen ſtay c is ſtretched down to that part of the main- 
maſt which lies immediately above the quarter-deck : 
the fore top-maſt ſtay 4 comes alſo to the end of the 
bowſprit, a little beyond the fore-ſtay : the main top- 
maſt ſtay e is attached to the head or hounds of the 
fore-maſt ; and the mizen-top-maſt tay comes allo to 
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Steam. equal in quantity to that which diſappears from the tea - 
eule. | 
This is evidently the comfaon proceſs for diſtilling ; 
and the whole appearances may be explained by ſaying, 
that the water is converted by heat into an elaſtic va- 
our, and that this, meeting with colder air, imparts to 
it the heat which it carried off as it aroſe from the heat- 
ed water, and being deprived of its heat it is again wa- 
ter. The particles of this water being vaſtly more re- 
mote from each other than when they were in the tea- 
kettle, and thus being diſſeminated in the air, become 
viſible, by reflecting light from their anterior and poſte- 
rior ſurfaces, in the ſame manner as a tranſparent ſalt 
becomes viſible when reduced to a fine powder, This 
| diſſeminated water being preſented to the air in a very 
extended ſurface, is quickly diflolved by it, as pounded 
ſalt is in water, and again becomes a tranſparent fluid, 
but of a different nature from what it was before, be- 
ing no longer convertible into water by depriving it of 
its heat. X 

Accordingly this opinion, or ſomething very like it, 
has been long entertained. Muſchenbroeck exprefsly 
| ſays, that the water in the form of vapour carries off 

with it all the heat which is continually thrown in by 
6 the fuel. But Dr Black was the firſt who attended 
ne xr minutely to the whole phenomena, and enabled us to 
converſion, form diltin& notions of the ſubject. He had diſcovered 
by Dr that it was not ſufficient for converting ice into water 
Black's diſ- that it be ra:fed to that temperature in which it can no 
c-very of longer remain in the form of ice. A piece of ice of 
| latent heat. the temperature 32% of Fahrenheit's thermometer will 
remain a very long while in air of the temperature 500 
before it be all melted, remaining all the while of the 
temperature 329, and therefore continually abſorbing 
heat from the ſurrounding air, By comparing the time 
in which the ice had its temperature changed from 289 
to 329 with the ſubſequent time of its complete lique- 
faction, he found that it abſorbed about 130 or 140 
times as much heat as would raile its temperature one 
degree; and he found that one pound of ice, when 
mixed with one pound of water 140 degrees warmer, 
was juſt melted, but without riſing in its temperature 
above 320. Hence he juſtly concluded, that water dif- 
tered ſrom ice of the ſame temperature by containing, 
as a conſtituent ingredient, a great quantity of fire, or 
of the cauſe of heat, united with it in ſuch a way as 
not to quit it for another colder body, and therefore ſo 
| 25 not to go into the liquor of the thermometer and ex- 
pand it. Conlidered therefore as the poſſible cauſe of 
heat, it was latent, which Dr Black expreſſed by the 
abbreviated term LATENT HEAT. If any more heat 
was added to the water it was not latent, but would 
readily quit it for the thermometer, and, by expanding 
the thermometer, would ſhow what is the degree of 
this redun:lant heat, while fluidity alone is the indica- 
tion of the combined and latent heat. 

Dr Black, in like manner, concluded, that in order to 
convert water into an elaſtic vapour, it was neceſſary, 
not only to increaſe its uncombined heat till its tempe- 
rature is 212®, in which (tate it is juſt ready to become 
elaſtic ; but alſo to pour into it a great quantity of fire, 
or the cauſe of heat, which combines with every parti- 
cle of it, jo as to make it repel, or to recede from, its 
adjoining particles, and thus to make it a particle of an 


elaltic fluid. He ſuppoſed that this additional heat 
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might be combined with it ſo as not to quit it for the Steam, 
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thermometer; and therefore at to be in à latent fate 
having elaſtic fluidity for its ſole indication. . 
This opinion was very conſiſtent with the phenome- The tem- 
non of boiling off a quantity of water. The applica- peratu cat 
tion of heat to it cauſes it gradually to riſe in its tem- Wh it i; 
perature till it reaches the temperature 2129. - It then — q _ 
begins to ſend off elaſtic vapour, and is lowly expend- quantity of 
ed in this way, continuing all the while of the ſame bear which 
temperature. The ſteam alſo is of no higher tempera- it abſorb, 
ture, as appears by holding a thermometer in it. We 
mult conclude that this ſteam contains all the heat 
which is expended in its formation. Accordingly the 
ſcalding power of ſteam is well known; but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain preciſe meaſures of the quan- 
tity of heat abſorbed by water during its converſion in- 
to ſteam. Dr Black endeavoured to aſcertain this point, 
by comparing the time of raiſing its temperature a cer- 
tain number of degrees with the time of boiling it off 
by the ſame external heat ; and he found that the heat 
latent in ſteam, which balanced the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, was not leſs than $00 degrees. He alſo di- 
rected Dr Irvine of Glaſgow to the form of an experi- 
ment for meaſuring the heat actually extricated from 
ſoch ſteam during its condenſation in the refrigeratory 
of a fill, which was found to be not leſs than 774 de- 
rees. Dr Black was afterwards informed by Mr 
att, that a courſe of experiments, which he had made 
in each of theſe ways with great preciſion, determined 
the latent heat of ſteam under the ordinary preſſure of 
the aimoſphere to be about 948 or 950 degrees. Mr 
Watt alſo found that water would diftil with great caſe 
in vacuo when of the temperature 70 and that in this 
caſe the latent heat of the ſteam is not leſs than 1200 
or 1300 degrees: and a train of experiments, which he 
had made by diſtilling in different temperatures, made 
him conclude that the ſum of the ſenſible and latent 
heats is a conſtant quantity. This is a curious and not 
an improbable circumſtance ; but we have no informa- 
tion of the particulars of theſe experiments. The con- 
cluſion evidently preſuppoſes a knowledge of that par- 
ticular temperature in which the water has no heat ; 
but this is a point which is ſtill /ub judice. 8 , 
This converſion of liquids (for is not confined to _ 
water, but obtains alſo in ardent ſpirits, oils, mercury, bine with 
&c. ) is the cauſe of their boiling, The heat is applied heat, be- 
to the bottom and ſides of the veſſel, and gradually ac- comes ela- 
cumulates in the fluid, in a ſenſible ſtate, uncombined, ſtic and 
and ready to quit it and to enter into any body that is 
colder, and to diffuſe itſelf between them. Thus it en- 
ters into the fluid of a thermometer, expands it, and 
thus gives us the indication of the degree in which it 
has been accumulated in the water ; for the thermome- 
ter ſwells as long as it continues to abſorb ſenſible heat 
from the water: and when the ſenſible heat in both is 
in equilibrio, in a proportion depending on the nature 
of the two fluids, the thermometer riſes no more, becauſe 
it abſorbs no more heat or fire from the water; for the 
particles of water which are in immediate contact with 
the bottom, are now (by this gradual expanſion of liqui- 
dity) at ſuch diſtance from each other, that their laws 
of attraction for each other and for heat are totally 
changed. Each particle either no longer attracts, or 
perhaps it repels its adjoining particle, and now accu- 
mulates rouud itſelf a great number of the pas of 
. cat, 
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and forms a particle of elaſtic fluid, fo related to 


Steam. , : 
2— E new formed particles, as to repel them 


9 
And pro- 
duces the 
phenome- 
non of boil» 


ing. 


to a diſtance at leaſt a hundred times greater than their 
diſtances in the tate of water. Thus a maſs of elaſtic 
vapour of ſenſible magnitude is formed. Being at leaſt 
ten thouſand times lighter than an equal bulk of wa- 
ter, it muſt riſe up through it, as a cork would do, in 
form of a tranſparent ball or bubble, and getting to 
the top, it diſſipates, filling the upper part of the veſſel 
with vapour or ſteam. Thus, by tolling the liquid in- 
to bubbles, which are produced all over the bottom and 
ſides of the veſſel, it produces the phenomenon of ebulli- 
tion or boiling. Obſerve, that during its paſſage up 
through the water, it is not changed or condenſed ; for 
the ſurrounding water is already ſo hot that the ſenſible 
or uncombined heat in it, is in equilibrio with that in the 
vapour, and therefore it is not diſpoſed to abſorb any 
of that heat which is combined as an ingredient of this 
vapour, and gives it its elaſticity. For this reaſon, it hap- 
pens that water will not boil till its whole maſs be heat- 
ed up to 212 for if the upper part be colder, it 
robs the riſing bubble of that heat which is neceſſary 
for its elaſticity, ſo that it immediately collapſes again, 
and the ſurface of the water remains Rill. This may 
be perceived by holding water in a Florence flaſk over 
a lamp or choffer. It will be obſerved, ſome time be- 
fore the real ebullition, that ſome bubbles are formed 
at the bottom, and get up a very little way, and then 
diſappear. The diſtances which ihey reach before col- 
lapſing increaſe as the water continues to warm farther 
up the maſs, till at laſt it breaks out into boiling. 
It the handle of a tea-kettle be graſped with the hand, 
a tremor will be felt for ſome little time before boiling, 
ariſing from the little ſuccuſſions which are produced by 
the collapſing of the bubbles of vapour. This is much 
more violent, and is really a remarkable phenomenon, if 
we ſuddenly plunge a lump of red hot iron into a veſſel 
of cold water, taking care that no red part be near the 
ſurface. If the hand be now applied to the fide of the 
veſſel, a moſt violent tremor is felt, and ſometimes ſtrong 


thumps : theſe ariſe from the collapſing of very large 


bubbles. If the upper part of the iron be too hot, it 
warms the ſurrounding water ſo much, that the bubbles 


from below come up through it uncondenſed, and pro- 


duce ebullition without this ſuccuſſion. The great 


reſemblance of this tremor to the feeling which we 


have during the ſhock of an earthquake has led many 
to ſuppoſe that theſe laſt are produced in the ſame 
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way, (See EaxThquart, ne 88—48) ; and their hy- steam. 
potheſis, notwithſtanding the objectious which we have 
elſewhere ſtated to it, is by no means unſeaſible, 10 

It is owing to a ſimilar cauſe that violent thumps are The noiſe 
ſometimes ſelt on the bottom of a tea-kettle, eſſ ecially one obſerved in 
which has been long in uſe. Such are frequently cruſt. the boiling 


ed ou the bottom with a tony concretion. This ſome- o - tea- 
times is detached in little ſcales. When one of theſe is pl nab 


adhering by one end to the bottom, the water gets be. 
tween them in a thin film. Here it may be heated 
conliderably above the boiling temperature, and it ſud- 
denly riſes up in a large bubble, which collapſes imme- 
diately, A ſmooth thilling lying on the bottom will 
produce this appearance very violently, or a thimble 


with the mouth down. 


| It 
In order to make water boi), the fire muſt be ap. Water wit 


plied to the bottom or ſides of the veſſel. If the not boil un- 
heat be applied at the top of the water, it will waſte leſs the fire 
away without wy for the very ſuperficial particles be 22 
are firſt ſupplied with the heat neceſſary ſor rendering rev 7 * 


them elaſtic, and they fly off without agitating the of the veſ- 


reſt (a). fel. 
Since this diſengagement of vapour is the effect of 12 
its elaſticity, and ſince this elaſticity is a determined No ſſuid 


can boil till 


force when the temperature is given, it follows, that the elaſtici- 


fluids cannot boil till the elaſticity of the vapour over- ty of the 
comes the preſſure of the incumbent fluid and of the at- vapour 
moſphere. Therefore, when this preſſure is removed or overcome 
diminiſhed, the fluids muſt ſooner overcome what re- the preſſure 
mains, and boil at a lower temperature. Accordingly :t 8 —_ 
is obſerved that water will boil in an exhauſted receiver 3 
when ot the heat of the human body. If two glals Plate 
balls A and B (fig. 1.) be connected by a ſlender tube, cccc.x> viz 
and one of them A be filled with water (a ſmall open- 

ing or pipe 6 being leſt at top of the other), and this 

be made to boil, the vapour produced from it will drive 

all the air out of the other, and will at laſt come out 

itſelf, producing ſteam at the mouth of the pipe. When 

the ball B is obſerved to be occupied by tranſparent va- 

pour, we may conclude that the air is completely ex- 

pelled. Now ſhut the pipe by ſticking it into a piece 

of tallow or bees-wax ; the vapour in B will ſoon con- 

denſe, and there will be a vacuum. The flame of a 

lamp and blow-pipe being directed to the little pipe, 

will cauſe it immediately to cloſe and ſeal hermetically. 

We now have a pretty inſtrument or toy called a PuLsz 

GLass. Graſp the ball A in the hollow of the hand; 

the heat of the hand will immediately expand the bub- 


ble 


Ah 


— 


. 


(a) We explained the opaque and clondy appearance of ſtearn, by ſaying that the vapour is condenſed by 
coming into contact with the cooler air. There is ſomething in the form of this cloud which is very inexplicable. 
The particles of it are ſometimes very diſtinguithable by the eye; but they have not the ſmart ſtar like brilliancy 


of very {mall drops of water, but give the fainter reflection of a very thin film or veſicle like a ſoap-bubble. 


It 


we attend alſo to their motion, we ſee them deſcending very flowly in compariſon with the defcent of a ſolid 
drop ; and this veſicular conſtitution is eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt by looking at a candle through a cloud of 
ſteam. It is ſeen ſurrounded by a faint halo with priſmatical colours, preeiſely ſuch as we can demonſtrate by 
optical laws to belong to a collection of veſicles, but totally different from the halo which would be produced 
by a collection of ſolid drops. It is very difficult to conceive how theſe veſicles can be formed of watery parti- 
cles, each of which was ſurrounded with many particles of fire, now communicated to the air, and how each or 
theſe veſicles ſhall include within it a ball of air; but we cannot refuſe the fact. We know, that if, while linſeed- 
oil is boiling or nearly boiling, the ſurtace be obliquely ſtruck with the ladle, it will be daſhed into a prodigious 
number of exceedingly ſmall veſicles, which will float about in the air for a long while. Mr Sauſſure was (we 
think) the firſt who diſtinctly obſerved this veſicular form of miſts and clouds; and he makes conſiderable uſe 


of it in explaining ſeveral phenomena of the atmoſphere, 


1 
| 
| 
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Steam. ble of yapour which may be in it, and this yapour will 
— — Jrive the water into B, and then will blow up throu 
it for a long while, keeping it in a ſtate of violent ebul- 
lition, as long as there remains a drop or film of water 
in A. But care muſt be taken that B is all the while 
kept cold, that it may condenſe the vapour as faſt as it 
riſes through the water. Touching B with the hand, 
or breathing warm on it, will immediately ſtop the ebul- 
lition in it. When the water in A has thus been diſſipa- 
ted, graſp B in the hand; the water will be driven in- 
to A, and the ebullition will take place there as it did 
in B. Putting one of the balls into the mouth will 
make the ebullition more violent in the other, and the 
one in the mouth will feel very cold, This is a pretty 
illuſtration of the rapid abſorption of the heat by the 
particles of water which are thus converted into elaſtic 
vapour. We have ſeen this little toy ſuſpended by the 
middle of the tube like a balance, and thus placed in 
the inſide of a window, having two holes a and 6 cut 
in the pane, in ſuch a ſituation that when A is full of 
water and preponderates, B is oppoſite to the hole 5. 
Whenever the room became ſufficiently warm, the va- 
pour was formed in A, and immediately drove the wa- 
ter into B, which was kept cool by the air coming in- 
to the room through the hole 5. By this means B was 
made to preponderate in its turn, and A was then op- 
poſite co the hole a, and the proceſs was now repeated 
in tbe oppoſite direction; and this amuſement continu- 
1z ed as long as the room was warm enough. 
Liquorsdif- We know that Iquors differ — in the tem- 
f r much in peratures neceſſary for their ebullition. is forms the 
the rem- oreat chemical diſtinction between vclatile and fixed bo- 


22 dies. But the difference of temperature in which they 
— ren. boil, or are converted into permanently elaſtic vapour, 
eballition. under the preſſure of the atmoſphere, is not a certain 


meaſure of their differeic2s of yolatility, The natural 
boiling: point of a body is that in which it will be con- 
verted into elaſtic vapour under no preſſure, or in vacuo. 
The b-iling point in the open air depends on the law of 
the elaſticity of the yapour in relation to its heat. A 
fluid A may be leſs volatile, that is, may require more 
heat to make it boil in vacuo, than a fluid B: But if 
the elaſticity of the, vapour of A be more increaſed by 
an increaſe of temperature than that of the vapour of 
B, A may boil at as low, or even at a lower tempera- 
ture, in the open air, than B does; for the increaſed 
elaſticity of the vapour of A may ſooner overcome the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere. Few experiments have been 
made on the relation between the temperature and the 
elaſticity of different vapours. So long ago as the year 
1765, we had occaſion to examine the boiling points of 
all ſuch liquors as we could manage in an air- pump; 
that is, ſuch as did not produce vapours which deſtroy- 
. ed the valves and the leathers of the piſtons: and we 
thought that the experiments gave us reaſon to conclude 
that the elaſticity of all the vapours was affected by heat 
— nearly in the ſame degree. For we found that the dit. 
e r ference between their boiling points in the air and in 
their boil- vacuo was nearly the ſame in all, namely, about 120 de- 
ing points grees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. It is exceedingly 
in air and difficult to miake experiments of this kind: The va- 
833 pours are ſo condenſible, and change their elaſticity ſo 
740 * prodigiouſly by a trifling change of temperature, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to examine this point with preci- 
fon. It is, however, as we ſhall ſee by and by, a ſub- 
I 


Lak 


gh arts; and an accurate knowledge of the relation would 


very large veſſel. 


with almoſt inſuperable force by imbibing moilture ; 
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ject of conſiderable practical importance in the mechanic Steam. 


be of great uſe alſo to the diſtiller: and it would be 
no leſs important to. diſcover the relation of their elaſtici- 
ty and denſity, by examining their compreſſibility, in 
the ſame manner as we have aſcertained the relation in 
the caſe of what we call aerial fluids, that is, ſuch as we 
have never obſerved in the form of liquids or ſolids, ex- 
cept in conſequence of their union with each other or 
with other bodies. In the article Pxgeumarics we 
took notice of it as ſomething like a natural law, that 
all theſe airs, or gaſes as they are now called, had their 
elaſticity very nearly, if not exactly proportional to their 
denſity, This appears from the experiments of Achard, 
of Fontana, and others, on vital air, inflammable air, 
fixed air, and ſome others. It gives vs ſome preſump- 
tion to ſuppoſe that it holds in all elaſtic vapours what- 
ever, and that it is connected with their elaſticity ; and 
it renders it ſomewhat probable that they are all elaſtic, 
only becauſe the cauſe of heat (the matter of fire if you 
will) is elaſtic, and that their law of elaſticity, in reſpect 15 
of denſity, is the ſame with that of fire. But it muſt To what 
be obſerved, that although we thus aſſign the elaſticity the claftici- 
of fire as the immediate cauſe of the elaſticity of vapour, *7 of fluid. 
in the ſame way, and on the ſame grounds, that we a- may be ow 
ſcribe the fluidity of brine to the fluidity of the water 
which holds the ſolid ſalt in ſolution, it does not 7; low 
that this is owing, as is commonly ſuppoſed, to a repul- 
fion or tendency to recede from each other exerted by 
the particles of fire. We are as much entitled to infer 
a repulſion of unlimited extent between the particles of 
water; for we ſee that by its means a ſingle-particle of 
ſea-ſalt becomes diſſeminated through the whole of a 
If water had not been a viſible and 
palpable ſubſtance, and the ſalt only had been viſible 
and palpable, we might have formed a ſimilar notion of 
chemical ſolution. But we, on the contrary, have 
conſidered the guaguaverſum motion or expanſion of the 
falt as a diſſemination among the particles of water ; and 
we have aſcribed it to the ſtrong attraction of the atoms 
of ſalt for the atoms of water, and the attraction of 
theſe laſt for each other, thinking that each atom of ſalt 
accumulates round itſelf a multitude of watery atoms, 
and by ſo doing muſt recede from the other ſaline 
atoms. Nay, we farther ſee, that by forces which we 
naturally conſider as attractions, an expanſion may be 
produced of the whole maſs, which will a& againſt ex- 
ternal mechanical forces. It is thus that wood ſwells 


it is thus that a ſponge immerſed in water becomes 
really an elaſtic compreſſible body, reſembling a blown 
bladder ; and there are appearances which warrant us 
to apply this mode of conception to elaſtic fluids. 
When air is ſuddenly compreſſed, a thermometer in- 
cluded in it ſhows a riſe of temperature; that is, an 
appearance of heat now redundant which was former- 
ly combined. The heat ſeems to be ſqueezed out as the 
water from the ſponge, 16 

Accordingly this opinion, that the elaſticity of ſteam Afcribed 
and other vapours is owing merely to the attra ion for by ſome to 
fire, and the conſequent diſſemination of their particles attraction 
through the whole maſs of fire, has been entertained but =P” 
by many naturaliſts, and it has been aſcribed entirely to perly- 
attraction. We by no means pretend to decide; but 
we think the analogy by far too flight to found any 


con- 


17 
More pro- 
bably ow- 
ing to a 
mutual re- 
pulſion be- 
tween the 
particles 
ol fire. 
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wean. ebnfident opinion on it. The aim is to ſolve phenomena 
WY" by attrattion only, as if it were of more eaſy concep- 


tion than repulſion. Confidered merely as facts, they 
are quite on a par, 'The appearances of nature m 
which we obſerve actual receſſes of the parts of body 
from each other, are as diſtinct, and as frequent and fa- 
miliar, as the appearances of actual approach. And if 
we attempt to go farther m our contemplation, and to 
conceive the way and the forces by which either the 
approximations or recefles of the atoms are produced, 
we muſt acknowledge that we have no conception of 
the matter; and we can only ſay, that there is a cauſe 
of theſe motions, and we call it a force, as in every caſe 
of the production of motion. We call it attraQion or 
repulfion juſt as we happen to contemplate an acceſs or 
a receſs. But the analogy here is not only flight, but 
imperfect, and fails moſt in theſe cafes which are moſt 
fimple, and where we {ſhould expeR it to be moſt com- 
plete, We can ſqueeze water out of a ſponge, it is 
true, or out of a piece of green wood; but when the 
white of an egg, the tremella, or ſome gums, ſwell to 
a hundred times their dry dimenſions by imbibing water, 
we cannot fqueeze out a particle. If fluidity (for the 
reaſoning mult equally apply to this as to vaporouſ- 
neſs) be owing to an accumulatien of the extended 
marter of fire, which gradually expanded the ſolid by 
its very minute additions; and if the accumulation round 
a particle of ice, which is neceſſary for making it a par- 
ticle of water, be fo great in compariſon of what gives 
it the expanſion of one degree, as experiment oth $ 
us to conclude—it ſeems an inevitable confequence that 
all fluĩds ſhould be many times rarer than the ſolids from 
which they were produced. But we know that the dif- 
ference is trifling in all cafes, and in ſome (water, for 
inftance, and iron) the ſolid is rarer than the fluid. 
Many other arguments (each of them perhaps of little 


weight when taken alone, but which are all ſyſtemati- 


cally connected) concur in rendering it much more 
probable that the matter of fire, in cauſing elafticity, 
acts immediately by its own elaſticity, which we cannot 
coneeive in any other way than as a mutual tendency in 
its particles to recede from each other; and we doubt 
not but that, if it could be obtained alone, ve ſhould 
find it an elaſtic fluid like air. We even think that 
there are caſes in which it is obſerved in this ſtate. The 
elaſtic force of gunpowder is very much beyond the 
elaſticity of all the vapours which are produced in its 
deflagration, each of them being expanded as much as 
we can reaſonably fuppoſe by the great heat to which 
they are expoſed. The writer of this article exploded 
ſome gunpowder mixed with a conſiderable portion of 
finely powdered quartz, and another parcel mixed with 
tine filings of copper. The elaſticity was meaſured by 
the penetration of the ball which was diſcharged, and 
was great in the degree now mentioned. The experi- 
ment was ſo conducted, that much of the quartz and 
copper was collected; none of the quartz had been 
melted, and ſome of the copper was not melted. The 
heat, therefore, could not be ſuch as to explain the 
elaſticity by expanſion of the vapours; and it became 
not improbable that fire was ating here as a detached 
chemical fluid by its own elaſticity. But to return to 
our fudject. | 

There is one circumſtance in which we think our 
own exper.inents ſhow a remarkable difference (at leaſt 
in degree) between the condenſible and incondenſible 
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vapours. It is well known, that when air is very ſad. eam. 
denly expanded, cold is produced, and heat when it is — 7 
ſuddenly condenſed. When making experiments with Probably 
the hopes of diſcovering the connection between the a great diſ- 
elaſticity and denſity of the vapours of boiling water, ference be- 
and alſo of boiling ſpirits of turpentine, we found the Px” 1 og 
change of denſity accompanied by a change of tempe- and incon- 
rature valtly greater than in the caſe of incoercible gaſes. derſible va- 
When the vapour of boiling water was ſuddeuly allow. pours ; 
ed to expand into five times its bulk, we obſerved the 
depreſſion of a large and ſenſible air thermometer to be 
at leaſt four or five times greater than in a ſimilar ex- 
panſion of common air of the ſame temperature. The 
chemical reader will readily ſee reaſons for expecting, 
on the contrary, a ſmaller alteration of temperature, 
both on account of the much greater rarity of the fluid, 
and on account of a partial condenſation of its water, 
and the conſequent diſengagements of combined heat. And — 0 
This difference in the quantity of fire which is com- ſome dif- 

bined in the vapours and gaſes is ſo conſiderable as to au- ference in 
thorize us to ſuppoſe that there is ſome difference in the the chemi- 
chemical conſtitution of vapours and gaſes, and that the cal _ 
connection between the ſpecific baſes of the vapour and . 
the fire which it contains is not the ſame in air, for in- 
ſtance as in the vapour of boiling water; and this differ - 
ence may be the reaſon why the one is eaſily condenſible 
by cold, while the other has never been exhibited in a 
liquid or ſolid form, except by means of its chemical 
union with other ſubſtances. In this particular inſtance 
we know that there is an eſſential difference—that in 
vital or atmoſpheric air there is not only a prodigious 
quamtity of fire which is not in the vapour of water, but 
that it alſo comains light, or the caule of light, in a 
combined ſtate. This is fully evinced by the great dii- 
covery of Mr Cavendiſh of the compoſition of water. 
Here we are taught that water (and conſequently its 
vapour) conſiſts of air from which the light aud 

reateſt part of the fire have been ſeparated. And the 
— diſcoveries of the celebrated La voiſier ſhow, 
that almoſt all the condenſible gaſes with which we are 
acquainted conſiſt either of airs which have already loſt 
much of their fire (and perhaps light tco), or of mat- 
ters in which we have no evidence of tire or light being 


combined in this manner. 


This conſideration may go far in explaining this diſ- 
ference in the condenſibility of theſe different ſpecies of 
aerial fluids, the gaſes and the vapours ; and it is with 
this qualification only that we are diſpoſed to allow that 
all bodies are condenſible into liquids or folids by ab- 
ſtracting the heat. In order that vital air may become 
liquid or ſolid, we hold that it is not ſufficient that a 
body be preſented to it which ſhall ſimply abſtract its 


heat. This would only abſtract its uncombined fire. — 


But another, and much larger portion remains chemi- 
cally conibmed by means of light. A chemical affinity 
maſt be brought into action which may abſtract, not 
the fire from the oxygen (to ſpeak in the language of 
Mr Lavoiſter), but the oxygen from the fire and light. 
And our produQtion is not the detached baſis of air, but 
detached heat and light, and the formation of an oxyd 
of ſome kind. 
To proſecute the chemical conſideration of S Tra GENERA. 
farther than theſe general obſervations, which are ap- vi hn Hy 
plicable to all, would be almoſt to write a treatiſe of 
chemiſtry, and would be a repetition of many things 
which have been treated of in ſufficient detail in other 
5 A articbes 
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steam. articles of this work. We ſhall therefore conclude this 
article with ſome other obſervations, which are alſo ge- 
neral, with reſpet to the different kinds of coercibe 
vapours, but which have a particular relation to the 
20 following article, 
Steam riſes Steam or vapour is an elaſtic fluid, whoſe elaſticity 
at different halances the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and it has been 
— 4 produced from a ſolid or liquid body raiſed to a ſufficient 
cording as temperature for giving it this elaſticity ; that is, for 
the airis Cauling the fluid to boil. This temperature mult vary 
heavy or with the preſſure of the air. Accordingly it is found, 
light, that when the air is light (indicated by the barometer 
being low), the fluid will boil ſooner. When the ba- 
rometer ſtands at 30 inches, water boils at the tempe- 
rature 212%, If it ſtand fo low as 28 inches, water 
will boil at 2084. In the plains of Quito, or at Gon- 
dar in Abyſſinia, where the barometer ſtands at about 
21 inches, water will boil at 195% Highly rectified 
alcohol will boil at 1609, and vitriolic ether. will boil 
at 889 or 899. This is a temperature by no means un- 
common in theſe places; nay, the air is frequently 
warmer. Vitriolic zther, therefore, is a liquor which 
can hardly be known in thoſe countries. It is bardly 
poſſible to preſerve it in that form. If a phial have not 
its ſtopper firmly tied down, it will be blown out, and 
the liquor will boil and be diſſipated in ſteam. On the 
top of Chimboracao, the human blood mult be diſpoſed 
21 to give out air-bubbles. 
As fluids e ſaid ſome time ago, that we had concluded, from 
boil under ſome experiments made in the receiver of an air-pump, 
—＋ 4 that fluids boil in vacuo at a temperature nearly 120 
© Va- * TY . 
pour which degrees lower than that neceſſary for their boiling in 
aſcends the open air. But we now ſee that this muſt have been 
from them, but a groſs approximation; for in theſe experiments 
the con- the fluids were boiling under the preſſure of the vapour 
_— which they produced, and which could not be abſtract- 
inne +. - ed by working the pump. It appears from the experi- 
in u 14. is 7 = P a f "is 
only a groſs ments of Lord Charles Cavendiſh, mentioned in the ar- 
approxima- ticle PNEUMAT1CS, that water of the temperature 729 
tien. was converted into elaſtic vapour, which balanced a preſ- 
ſure of 4ths of an inch of mercury, and in this ſtate it 
occupied the receiver, and did not allow the mercury in 
the gauge to fink to the level. As faſt as this was ab- 
ſtrated by _— the air-pump, more of it was pro- 
duced from the ſurtace of the water, ſo that the preſſure 
continued the ſame, and the water did not boil. Had 
it been poſſible to produce a vacuum above this water, 
it would have boiled for a moment, and would even have 
continued to boil, if the receiver could have been kept 
very cold. 


a of Upon reading theſe experiments, and ſome very curi- 
experi- our ones of Mr Nairne, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol, Ixvii. 
ments to the writer of this article was induced to examine more 


determine particularly the relation between the temperature of the 
I vapour and its elaſticity, in the following manner : 
the tempe- - ABCD (fig. 2.) is the ſection of a ſmall digeſter 
rature of made of copper. Its lid, which is faſtened to the body 
vapour and with ſcrews, is pierced with three holes, each of which 
its claſtici- had a ſmall pipe ſoldered into it. The firſt hole was 
1 ſurniſhed with a braſs ſaſety - valve V, nicely fitted to it 
by grinding. The area of this valve was exactly th of 
an inch. There reſted on the ſtalk at top of this valve 
the arm of a ſteelyard carrying a ſliding weight. This 
arm had a ſcale of equal parts, ſo adjuſted to the weight 
that the number on the ſcale correſponded to the es 


of mercury, whoſe preſſure on the under ſurſace of the 


r 
valve is equal to that of the ſteelyard on its top; fo that Steam. 


STE 


when the weight was at the diviſion 10, che preſſure 
of the ſteelyard on the valve was juſt equal to that of a 
column of mercury 10 inches high and £th of an inch 
baſe. The middle hole contained a thermometer T 
firmly fixed into it, ſo that no vapour could eſcape by 
its ſides. The ball of this thermometer was but a little 


way below the lid. The third hole received occaſional- 


ly the end of a glaſs-pipe 8 & F, whoſe deſcending leg 
was about 36 in long. When this ſyphon was not 
uſed, the hole was properly ſhut with a plug. 

The veſſel was half filled with diſtilled water which 
had been purged of air by boiling. The lid was then 
fixed on, having the third hole 8 plugged up. A lamp 
being placed under the veſſel, the water boiled, and the 
ſteam ifſued copiouſly by the ſafety-valve. The ther- 
mometer ſtood at 213, and a barometer in the room at 
29,9 inches. The weight was then put on the fifth di- 
viſion, The thermometer immediately began to riſe ; 
and when it was at 220, the ſteam iſſued by the ſides 
of the valve. The weight was removed to the 1oth 
diviſion ; but before the — could be diſtinctly 
obſerved, the ſteam was iſſuing at the valve. The lamp 
was removed farther from the bottom of the veſſel, that 
the progreſs of heating might be more moderate ; and 
when the ſteam ceaſed to 115 from the valve, the ther- 
mometer was at 227. The weight was now ſhiſted to 
15 3 and by gradually approaching the lamp, the ſteam 
again iſſued, and the thermometer was at 2323. This 
mode of trial was continued all the way to the 75th 
diviſion of the ſcale. The experiments were then re- 
peated in the contrary order ; that is, the weight being 


ſuſpended at the 75th diviſion, and the ſteam iſſuing 


ſtrongly at the valve, the lamp was withdrawn, and, the 
moment the ſteam ceaſed to come 'out, the thermome- 
ter was obſerved. The ſame was done at the 7oth, 65th, 
diviſion, &c. Theſe experiments were ſeveral times re- 


peated both ways; and the means of all the reſults ſor 


each diviſion are expreſſed in the following table, where 
column 1ſt expreſſes the elaſticity of the ſteam, being 
the ſum of 29,9, and the diviſion of the ſteelyard ; co- 
lumn 2d expreſſes the temperature of the ſteam corre- 
ſponding to 1 


. II. 
35 inches. 2199 
40 226 
45 232 
50 237 
15 242 
60 247 
65 251 
70 255 
25 259 
80 263 
85 267 
90 2704 
95 2741 
oo 278 
105 281 


A very different proceſs was neceſſary for aſcertaining 
the elaſticity of the ſteam in lower temperatures, and 
conſequently under ſmaller preſſures than that of the 
atmoſphere. 'The glaſs ſyphon SGF was now fixed-in- 
to its hole in the lid of the digeſter. The water was 
made to boil ſmartly for ſome time, and the ſteam iſſued 


copiouſly both at the valve and at the ſyphon. The 
| lower 
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Steam. lower end of the ſyphon was now immerſed into a broad 
ee = ſaucer of mercury, and the lamp inſtantly removed, 


and every thing was allowed to grow cold, By this 
the ſteam was gradually condenſed, and the mercury 
roſe in the ſyphon, without ſenſibly ſinking in the ſau- 
cer. The valve and all the joints were ſmeared with a 
thick clammy cement, compoſed of oil, tallow, and ro- 
ſin, which effectually prevented all ingreſs of air The 
weather was clear and froſty, the barometer ſtanding at 
29,84, and the thermometer in the veſſel at 42%. The 
mercury in the ſyphon ſtood at 29,7, or ſomewhat 
higher, thus ſhowing a very complete condenſation. 
The whole veſſel was ſurrounded with pounded ice, of 
the temperature 320. This made no ſenſible change 
in the height of the mercury. A mark was now made 
at the ſurface of the mercury. One obſerver was ſta- 
tioned at the thermometer, with inſtructions to call out 
as the thermometer reached the diviſions 42, 47, 52, 
57, and fo on by every five degrees till it ſhould attain 
the boiling hear. Another obſerver noted the corre- 
ſponding deſcents of the mercury by a ſcale of inches, 
which had its beginning placed at 29,84 from the ſur- 
face of the mercury in the ſaucer. 

The pounded ice was now removed, and the lamp 
placed at a conſiderable diſtance below the veſſel, ſo as 
to warm its contents very ſlowly. Theſe obſervations 
being very eaſily made, were ſeveral times repeated, and 
their mean reſults are ſet down in the following table : 
Only obſerve, that it was found difficult to note down 
the deſcents for every fifth degree, becauſe they ſuc- 
ceeded each other ſo faſt. Every 1oth was judged ſuft- 
ficient for eſtabliſhing the law of variation. The firſt 
column of the table contains the temperature, and the 
ſecond the deſcent (in inches) of the mercury from the 


mark 29,84. 
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40 O1 

50 0,2 
60 0,35 
70 0,55 
80 o, 82 
90 1,18 
100 1,61 
110 2,25 
120 3,00 
130 3»95 
140 5,15 
150 6,72 
160 8,65 
170 11,05 
180 I 4,05 
190 17,85 
200 22,62 
210 28,65 


Four or five numbers at the top of the column of 
elaſticities are not ſo accurate as the others, becauſe the 
mercury paſſed pretty quickly through theſe points. 
But the progreſs was extremely regular through the re- 


maining points; ſo that the elaſticities correſponding to 


temperatures abeve 70 may be conſidered as very ac- 
curately aſcertained. | | 
Not beiog altogether ſatisfied with the method em 
ployed for meaſuring the elaſticity in temperatures above 
that of boiling water, a better form of experiment was 
adopted. (Indeed it was the want of other apparatus 
which made it neceſſary to employ the former). A glaſs 


n 


tube was procured of the form repreſented in fig. 3. ha- Steam. 
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ving a little ciſtern L, from the top and bottom of 
which proceeded the ſyphons K and MN. The ciſtern 
contained mercury, and the tube MN was of a ſlender 
bore, and was about fix fet two inches long. The end 
K was firmly fixed in the third hole of the lid, and the 


long leg of the ſyphon was furniſhed with a ſcale of 


inches, and firmly faſtened to an upright poſt. 

'The lamp was now applied at ſuch a diſtance from 
the veſſel as to warm it ſlowly, and make the water 
boil, the ſteam eſcaping for ſome time through the ſafe- 
ty valve. A heavy weight was then ſuſpended on the 
ſteelyard ; ſuch as it was known that the veſſel would 
ſupport, and at the ſame time, ſuch as would not allow 
the ſteam to force the mercury out of the long tube. 
The thermometer began immediately to riſe, as alſo the 


mercury in the tube MN. Their correſpondent lations 


are marked in the following table : 


Temp. Elaſt?. 
2129 0,0 
220 5.9 
230 14,6 
240 25,0 
250 36,9 
260 50,4 
270 64,2 
280 106,0 


This form of the experiment is much more ſuſceptible 
of accuracy than the other, and the meaſures of elaſticity 
are more to be depended on. In repeating the experi- 
ment, they were found much more conſtant ; whereas, 
in the former method, differences occured of two inches 
and upwards, 

We may now connect the two ſets of experiments into 
one table, by adding to the numbers in this laſt table 
the conſtant height, 29,9, which was the height of the 
mercury in the barometer during the laſt ſet of obſer- 
vations. 


Temp. Elaſt!, 
32? ©,0 
40 o, 
50 0, 2 
60 0,35 
70 0,55 
80 Oo, 82 
90 1,25 

100 1,6 

110 2,25 

120 3,0 

130 3795 

140 5715 

150 6,72 

160 8,65 

170 11,05 

185 14,05 

190 17,85 

200 22,62 

210 28,65 

220 35,8 

230 44,7 

240 5429 

250 66,8 

260 80,3 

280 105,9 
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team. In the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berkn for 
—7 1782, there is an account of forme experiments made by 
Which, a. Mr Achard on the elaftic force of ſteam, from the tem- 
gree well perature 32 to 212%. They agree extremely well 
with thoſe with thoſe mentioned here, rarely differing more that 
> bye A two or three tenths of an inch. He alfo examined 
7 the elaſticity of the vapour produced from alcohol, 
and found, that whea the elaſticity was equal to that of 
the vapour of water, the temperature was about 35 
lower. Thus, when the elaſticity of both was meaſu- 
red by 28,1 inches of mercury, the temperature of the 
watery vapour was 2099, and that of the ſpirituous va- 
pour was 173% When the elaſticity was 18,5, the 
temperature of the water was 189,5, and that of the 
alcohol 154,6. When the elafticty was 11,05, the 
water was 1689, and the alcohol 134% 4. Obfervin 
the difference between the temperatures of equally el 
tic vapours of water and alcohol not to be conftant, but 
gradually to diminiſh, in Mr Achard's experiments, 
along with the elaſticity, it became intereſting to diſco- 
ver whether and at what temperature this difference 
would vanith altogether. Experiments were according- 
ly made by the writer of this article, ſimilar to thoſe 
made with water. They were not made with the ſame 
ſcrupulous care, nor repeated as they deſerved, but they 
furniſhed rather an unexpected reſult. The following 

table will give the reader a diſtinct notion of them: 


Temp. Elaſt. 
5 o, O 
40 0,1 
60 0,8 
80 o, 8 
100 379 

120 6,9 
140 12,2 
180 21,3 

180 34. 
200 52,4 
220 78, 5 
4 115, 


240 
An Drs We fay that the reſult was unexpected; for as the natu- 
pected re- ral boiling point feemed by former experiments to be 
fult in com- in all fluids about 1200 or more below their boiling 
paring the point in the ordinary preſſure of the atmoſphere, it was 
cempers reaſonable to expect that the temperature at which they 
qually elaſ- ceaſed to emit ſenſibly elaſtic team would have ſome 
tic vapours relation to their temperatures when emitting (team of 
of water any determinate elaſticity . Now as the vapour of alco- 


andalcohol. hol of elaſticity 30 has its temperature about 36% low- 


er than the temperature of water equally elaſtic, it was 


to be expected that the temperature at which it ceaſed 
to be ſenſibly affected would be ſeveral degrees lower 
than 32% It is evident, however, that this is not the 
caſe. But this is a point that deſerves more attention, 
becauſe it is cloſely connected with the chemical rela- 
tion between the element (if ſuch there be) of fire and 
the bodies into whoſe compoſition it ſeems to enter as a 
conſtituent part. What is the temperature 329, to 
make it peculiarly conneRted with elaſticity? It is a 
temperature aſſumed by us for our own conveniency, 
on account of the familiarity of water in our experi- 
ments. Ether, we know, boils in a temperature far 
below this, as appears from Dr Cullen's experiments 
narrated in the Eſſays Phyſical and Literary of Edin- 
burgh. On the faith of former experiments, we may 


be pretty certain that it will boil in vaquo at the tem- fore when we ſuddenly rarefy ſaturated air (even though 
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14%, becauſe in the air it boils at 4 106*, 
we may be certain, that the ſteam or vapour 
of ether, when" ot the re 32, will be very ſen- 
ſibly elaſtic. Indeed Mr Lavoiſier ſays, that if it be 
expoſed in an exhauſted receiver in winter, ite 

will fupport mercury at the height of 10 inches. A 
ſeries of ments on this vapour fimilar to the above 
would be very inſtructive. We even with that thoſe on 
alcohol were more carefully repeated. If we draw a 
curve line, of which the abſciſſa is the line of - 
tures, and the ordinates are the correſponding heights of 
the mercury in theſe riments on water and alcoh 
we {hall obſerve that they both ſenfibly coin- 
cide at 329, and have the abiciſſa for their common tan- 
gent, a very {mall error of obſervation may be the cauſe 
of this, and the curve which expreſſes the elaſticity of 
ſpirituous vapour may really interſect the other, and go 
backwards conſiderably beyond 32. 

This range CPI Jem rife to ſome curious 
and important reflections. e now ſee that no parti- 
cular temperature is neceffary for water aſſuming the 
form of permanently elaſtic vapour; and that it is tigh- 


25 
Theſe ex- 


periments 


ve riſe to 
important 


ly probable that it aſſumes this form even at the tempe- reflection. 


rature 323 only its clafticity is too ſmall to afford us 
any ſentible meafure. It is well known that even ice 
evaporates (ſceexperimems to this purpoſe by Mr Wil- 
{on in the Philoſophical TranſaQions, when a piece of 


metal covered with hoar · froſt became perfectly Vol. Ir. 


poliſhed | 
clear by expoſing it to a dry froſty wind}. | 

Even mercury evaporates, or is converted into elaſtic 
vapour, when all external preſſure is removed. The dim 
film which may frequently be obſerved in the upper 
part of a barometer which ſtands near a ſtream of air, 
found to be ſmall globules of mercury ſticking to the 
inſide of the tube. 'They may be ſeen by the help of 
a magnitying glaſs, and are the beſt teft of a well made 
barometer. They will be entirely renioved by cauſing 
the mercury to riſe along the tube. It will lick them 
all up. They conſiſt of mercury which had evaporated 
in the void ſpace, and was afterwards condenſed by the 
cold glaſs, But the elaſticity is too fmall to occaſion a 
ſenſible depreſſion of the column, even when conſider- 
ably warmed by a candle. 

Many philoſophers accordingly imagine, that ſponta- 
neous evaporation in low temperatures is produced in 
this way, But we cannot be of this opinion, 


26 


Spontane- 
ous evapo- 
and muſt ration pro- 


ſtill think that this kind of evaporation is produced by duced by 
the diſſolving power of the air. When moiſt air is ſud- the diſſol- 


denly rarefied, there is always a precipitation of water. 
This is moſt diſtinctly ſeen when we work an air-pum 

briſkly. A miſt is produced, which we ſee plainly fall 
to the bottom of the receiver. But by this new doc- 
trine the very contrary ſhould happen, becauſe the ten- 
dency of water to appear in the elaſtic form is promo- 
ted by removing the external preſſure; and we really 
imagine that more of it now actually becomes ſimple 
elaſtic watery vapour. But the miſt or precipitation 
ſhows incontrovertibly, that there had been a previous 
ſolution. Solution is performed by forces which act in 
the way of attraction; or, to expreſs it more ſafely, ſo- 
lutions are accompanied by the mutual approaches of 
the particles of the menſtruum and ſolvend: all ſuch ten- 
dencies are obſerved ta inereaſe by a diminution of diſ. 
tance. Hence it muff follow, that air of double denfi- 
ty will diſſolve more than twice as much water. There- 


its 


ving power 
of the air. 
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Seam. its heat ſhould not diminiſh) ſome water muſt be let 
g. What may be its quantity we know not; but it 
may be more than what would now become elaſtic by 
this diminution of ſurrounding prefſure ; and it is not 
unlikely but this may have ſome effect in producing 
the velicles which we found ſo difficult to explain. 
Theſe may be filled wich pure watery vapour, and be 


floating in a fluid compoſed of water diſſolved in air. 


An experiment of Fontana's "ſeems to put this matter 

out of doubt. A diſtilling apparatus AB (fig. 4.) 

was ſo contrived, that the heat was applied above the 

ſurface of the water in the alembic A. This was done 

by incloſing it in another veſſel CC, filled with hot wa- 

% ter. In the receiver B there was a ſort cf barome- 
ter D, with an open ciſtern, in 'order to fee what 
preſſure there was on the ſurface of the fluid. While 

the receiver and alemhic contained air, the heat applied 

at A produced no Rnſble diltillation during ſeveral 

hours: But on opening a cock E in the receiver at 

its bottom, and making the water in the alembic to boil, 

ſteam was produced which ſoon expelled all the air, 

and followed it through the cock. The cock was now 

ſbut, and the whole allowed to grow cold by removing 

the fire, and applying cold water to the alembic. 'The 
barometer fell to a nearly. Then warm water 

was allowed to get into the outer veſſel CC. The ba- 

rometer roſe alittle, and the diſtillation went on briſkly 

witkout the ſmalleſt ebullition in the alembic. The con- 

eluſion is obvious: while there was air in the receiver 

and communicating pipe, the diſtillation proceeded en- 

tirely by the diſſolving power of this air. Above the 

water in the alembic it was quickly ſaturated ; and this 
ſaturation proceeded ſlowly along the till air in the 
communicating pipe, and at laſt might take place thro? 

the whole of the receiver. The fides of the receiver 

being kept cold, ſhould condenſe part of the water diſ- 

ſolved in the air in contact with them, and this ſhould 

tickle down the ſides and be collected. But any per- 

ſon who has obſerved how long a cryſtal of blue vi- 

triol will lie at the bottom of a glaſs of ſtill water be- 

fore the tinge will reach the furface, will ſee that it 

muſt be next to impoſſible for diſtillation to go on in 

theſe circumſtances ; and accordingly none was obſer- 

ved. But when the upper part of the apparatus was 

filled with pure watery vapour, it was ſupplied from 

the alembic as faſt - it was condenſed in the receiver, 

27 juſtas in the pulſe glaſs. 

A certal 7 Another Ene which may be drawn from theſe 
law in the riments is, that Nature ſeems to affect a certain 
4 law in the dilatation of aeriform fluids by heat. They 
fluids by ſeem to be dilatable nearly in proportion of their pre- 
heat, ſent dilatation. For if we ſuppoſe that the vapours 
reſemble air, in baving their elaſticity in any given tem- 
perature proportional to their denſity, we muſt ſuppoſe 

that if Ream of the elaſticity 60, that is, ſupporting 60 

inches of mercury, were ſubjeted to a preſſure of 30 

inches, it would expand into twice its preſent bulk. 

The augmentation of elaſticity therefore is the mea- 

Fare of the bulk into which it would expand in order 

to acquire its former elaſticity. Taking the increaſe 

of elaſticity therefore as a meaſure of the bulk into 

which it would expand under one conſtant preſſure, 

we ſee that equal increments of temperature pro- 

duce nearly equal' multiplications of bulk. Thus if a 

certain diminution of temperature qiminiſhes its bulk 


Ich, another equal diminution of temperature will Steam. 
diminiſh this new bulk $th very nearly. Thus in our 


experiments, the temperatures 110®, 140®, 150%, coe, 
2300, are in arithmetical progreſſion, having equal diffe- 
rences ; and we ſee that the correſponding elaſticities 
225, 5,15, 11,05, 22,62, 44,7, are very nearly in 
the continued proportion of 1 to 2. The elaſticity 
correſponding to the temperature 260 deviates conſider- 
ably from this law, which would give 88 or 89 in- 
ſtead of 80; and the deviation increaſes in the higher 
temperatures. But ſtill we ſee that there is a conſider- 
able approximation to this law ; and it will frequently 
aſſiſt us to recollect, that whatever be the preſent tem- 
perature, an increaſe of zo degrees doubles the elaſtici- 
ty and the bulk of watery vapour. 


That 4* will increaſe the elaſticity from 1 to 1 
8 - - - I to 1+ 
10 . - - - I to 14 
121 - - - I to 14 
18 - - - 1 to 1+ 
22 - - „„ 3 0 17 
24 «©» - - . I to 14 
26 . - - - 1 to 12 


This is ſufficiently exact for moſt practical purpoſes. 
Thus an engineer finds that the injection cools the cy- 
linder of a ſteam engine to 192%. It therefore leaves 
a ſteam whoſe elaſticity is 2ths of its full elaſticity, 
= 18 inches 3. But it is better at all times to have 
recourſe to the table, Obſerve, too, that in the lower 
temperatures, i. e. below 1109, this increment of tem- 
perature does more than double the elaſticity. 

This law obtains more remarkably in the incoercible 
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vapours ; ſuch as vital air, atmoſpheric air, fixed air, . 


& c. all of which have alſo their elaſticity proportional markably 
to their bulk inverſely: and perhaps the deviation from in the inco- 
the law in ſteams is connected with their chemical dif. ercible va- 


ference of conſtitution. If the bulk were always aug. Purs, 


mented in the fame proportion by equal augmentations 
of temperature, the elaſticities would be accurately re- 
preſented by the ordinates of a logarithmic curve, of 
which the temperatures are the correſponding abſciſſæ; 
and we might contrive ſuch a ſcale for our thermome- 
ter, that the temperatures would be the common loga- 
rithms of the elaſtcities, or of the bulks having equal 
elaſticity; or, with our preſeot ſcale, we may find ſuch 
a multiplier m for the number x of degrees of our ther- 
mometer (above that temperature where the elaſticity 
is equal to unity), that this multiple ſhall be the com- 
mon logarithm ot the elaſticity y; ſo that m x = log. y. 

But our experiments are not {ufficiently accurate for 
determining the temperature where the elaſticity is mea- 
ſured by 1 inch; becauſe in theſe temperatures the 
elaſticities vary by exceedingly ſmall quantities. But 
if we take 11,04 for the unit of elaſticity, and number 


our temperature from 170%z and make x = 0,0100 „ 


we ſball find the product * to be very nearly the lo- 
garithm of the elaſticity. The deviations, however, 
from this law, are too great to make this equation of 
any uſe. But it is very praQticable to frame an equa- 
tion which ſhall correſpond with the experiments to 
any degree of accuracy; and it has been done fer air 
in a tranſlation of General Roy*s Meafurement of the 
Baſe at Hounflow Heath into French by Mr Prony, 
It is as follows: Let « be the degrees of * 


t 
} 
b 
| 


' 
* 
* 
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Steam. thermometer; let y be the expanſion; of 10,000. parts 
of air ; let e be = 10, m = 2,976, ® = 0,01768 : 
then y 2 * ©-2 * 627,5. Nowe being = 10, it is 
plain that e is the number, of which m +2 x is 
the common logarithm. This formula is very exact as 
ſar as the temperature 60® : but beyond this it needs a 


correction; becauſe air, like the vapour of water, does 


29 not expand in the exact proportion of its bulk. 


fuel ; and ĩt is greatly worth while to know whether 
any ſaving may be made of this article, Thus we know 
that diſtillation will go on either under the preſſure of 
the air, or in an alembic and receiver from which the 
air has been expelled by fteam ; and we know that this 
laſt may be conducted in a very low temperature, even 


Steam. 
— — 


not exceeding that of the human body. Hut it is un- 


certain whether this may not employ even a greater 
And is con- We obſerve this law conliderably approximated to in 


quantity of fuel, as well as occaſion a great expence of 


ann oh augmentation of the bulk or elaſticity of elaſtic. va- time. We are diſpoſed to think, that when there is no 
IF 2 pours; that is, it is a fact that a given increment of air in the apparatus, and when the condenſation can be 


the aug- temperature makes very nearly the ſame proportional 
mentation augmentation of bulk and elaſticity. This gives us ſome 
of the bulk notion of the manner in which the ſuppoſed expanding 


crelaſticity cauſe produces the effect. When vapour of the bulk 


cf elaſtic 


vapours. 4 is expanded into a bulk 5 by addition of 10 de- 


grees of ſenſible heat, a certain quantity of fire goes in- 
to it, and is accumulated round each particle, in ſuch a 
manner that the temperature of each, which formerly 
was m, is now u to. Let it now receive another equal 
augmentation of temperature. This is now n 20, and 


the bulk 1s 2 or 64, and the arithmetical increaſe of 


bulk is 11. The abſolute quantity of fire which has 
entered it is greater than the ſormer, both on account 
of the greater augmentation of ſpace and the greater 
temperature. Conſequently if this vapour be compreſ- 
ſed into the bulk 5, there muſt be heat or fire in it 
which is not neceſſary for the temperature m ＋ 20, far 
leſs fer the temperature ＋ 10. It muſt therefore 


—_ and be diſpoſed to enter a thermometer which 


has already the temperature 2 + 20: that is, the va- 
pour mult grow hotter by compreſſion; not by ſqee- 
zing out the heat, like water out of a ſponge, but be- 
cauſe the law of attraction for heat is deranged, It 
would be a very valuable acquiſition to our knowledge 
to learn with preciſion the quantity of ſenlible heat pro- 
duced in this way; but no ſatisfactory experiments have 
yet been made. M. Lavoiſier, with his chemical friends 


and colleagues, were buſily employed in this inquiry; 


but the wickedneſs of their countrymen has deprived 


the world of this and many other important additions 


which we might have expected from this celebrated and 
untortunate philoſopher. He had made, in conjunc- 
tion with M. de la Place, a numerous train of accurate 
and expenſive experiments for meaſuring the quantity 
of latent or combined heat in elaſtic vapours. This is 
evidently a very important point to the diſtiller and 
pra&ical chemiſt. This heat mult all come from the 


ſpeedily performed, the proportion of fuel expended to 

the fluid which comes over will diminiſh continually as 
the heat, and conſequently the denſity of the Ream, is 

augmented; becauſe in this caſe the quantity of com- 

bined heat mult be leſs. In the mean time, we earneft- 
ly recommend the trial of this mode of diſtillation in 
veſſels cleared of air. It ic undoubtedly of great advan- 
tage to be able to work with ſmaller fires ; and it would 

ſecure us againſt all accidents of blowing off the head 

of the ſtill, often attended with terrible conſequences (8). 

We mult not conclude this article without taking 
notice of ſome natural phenomena which ſeem to owe 
their origin to the action of elaſtic team. 


We have already taken notice of the reſemblance of 


the tremor and ſuccuſſious obſerved in the ſhocks of ma- 
ny earthquakes to thoſe which may be felt in a veſſel 
where water is made to boil internally, while the break- 
ing out of the ebullition is ſtifled by the cold of the up- 
per parts; and we have likewiſe ſtated the obje&ions 
which are uſually made to this theory of earthquakes, 
We may perhaps reſume the ſubject under the article 
VoLCcaAno ; but in the mean time we do not heſitate to 
ſay, that the wonderful appearances of the Geyzer 
ſpring in Iceland (ſee Huzx ; and Ictiand, no 3—5. 
are undoubtedly produced by the expanſion of ſteam in 
ignited caverns. Of theſe appearances we ſuppoſe the 
whole train to be produced as follows. 

A cavern may be ſuppoſed of a ſhape analogous to 


30 
lana- 


CBDEF (fig. 5.), having a perpendicular funnel AB tion of the 
iſſuing from a depreſſed part of the roof. The part F phenomena 
may be lower than the reſt, remote, and red-hot. Such f the C). 


places we know to be frequent in Iceland. Water may 


zer ſpring 
in Iceland 


be continually trickling into the part CD, It will fill by the 
it up to B, and even up to E e, and then trickle flowly force of 
along into F. As ſoon as any gets into contact with ſteam. 


an ignited part, it expands into elaſtic ſteam, and is 
partly condenſed by the cold ſides of the cavern, which 
it gradually warms, till it condenſes no more. This 

produc- 


(3) We earneſtly recommend this ſubje& to the conſideration of the philoſopher. The laws which regulate 


- * — , — — — — — —— ũ »RWMäewẽ̃ ü ̃ ̃ẽ‚ EE ES — = DC. 


the formation of elaſtic vapour, or the general phenomena which it exhibits, give us thatlink which connects che- 
| miſtry with mechanical philoſophy, Here we ſee ch:mical affinities and mechanical forces ſet in immediate op- 
| poſition to each other, and the one made the indication, charaReriſtic, and meaſure of the other. We have not 
the leaſt doubt chat they make but one ſcience the Science of Univerſal Mechanics; nor do we deſpair of ſeeing 
the phenomena of ſolution, precipitation, cryſtallization, ſermentation, nay. animal and vegetable ſecretion and 
aſſimilation, ſucceſsfully inveſtigated, as cafes cf local motion, and explained by the agency of central forces. Some- 
thing of this kind, and that not inconſiderable, was done when Dr Cullen firſt ſhowed how the double affini- 
ties might be illuſtrated by the aſſiſtance of numbers. Dr Black gave to this. hint (for it was little more) 
that elegavt preciſion which characterizes all his views. Mr Kirwan has greatly promoted this ſtudy by his 
numerous and ingenious examples of its application; and the moſt, valuable paſſages of the writings of Mr 
Lavoikier, are thoſe where he traces with logical precifion the balancings of force which appear in the chemical 
phenomena, It is from the ſimilar balancings and conſequent meaſurements, which may be obſerved and obtained 
in the preſent caſe, that we are to hope for admiſſion into this almoſt unbounded ſcience of contemplation. We 
have another link equally intereſting and promiſing, viz. the production ot heat by friction. This alſo highly 
deſerves the conſideration of the mathematical philoſopher. | 
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Stesm - produdion of ſteam hinders not in the ſmalleſt degree ceſter was indeed a projector, and very importunate and Steam- 
Engine. dhe trickling of more water into F, and the continual myſterious withal in his applications for public encon- Engine. 


the funnel in a ſolid jet, and to a great height, 


production of more ſteam. This now preſſes on the 
ſarface of the water in CD, and cauſes it to riſe gra- 


-dually in the funnel BA; but ſlowly, becauſe its cold 
- ſurface is condenſing an immenſe quantity of ſteam. We 
may eaſily ſuppoſe that the water trickles faſter into F 
than it is expended in the production of ſteam ; ſo that 


it reaches farther into the ignited part, and may even 
fall in a ſtream into ſome deeper pit highly ignited. It 
will now produce ſteam in vaſt abundance, and of pro- 
digious elaſticity 3 and at once puſh up the water = 

is 
muſt continue till the ſurface of the water ſinks to BD. 
If the lower end of the funnel have any inequalities or 


- notches, as is moſt likely, the ſteam will get admiſſion 


along with the water, which in this particular place is 


boiling hot, being ſuperficial, and will get to the mouth 


of the funnel, while water is till preſſed in below. At 
laſt the ſteam gets in at B on all ſides; and as it is con- 
verging to B, along the ſurface of the water, with pro- 
digious velocity it ſweeps along with it much water, and 


ragemeunt. His account, however, of the ſteam- engine, 
although by no means fit to give us any diſtin& notions 
of its ſtrufure and operation, is exact as far as it goes, 
agreeing preciſely with what we now know of the ſub- 
jet. It is Ne 68. of his inventions. His words are as 


follow: „This admirable method which I propoſe of 


railing water by the force of fire has no bounds if the 
veſlels be ſtrong enough: for I have taken a cannon, 
and having filled it 4ths full of water, and ſhut up its 


-mazzle and touch-hole, and expoſed it to the fire for 


24 hours, it burſt with a great exploſion, Having af- 
terwards diſcovered a method of fortifying veſſels inter- 
nally, and combined them in ſuch a way that they fill- 
ed and acted alternately, I have made the water ſpout 
in an uninterrupted ſtream 40 feet high; and one veſſel 
of rarefied water raiſed 40 of cold water. The perſon 
who conducted the operation had nothing to do but 
turn two cocks; ſo that one veſſel of water being conſu- 
med, another begins to force, and then to fill itſelf with 
cold water, and ſo on in ſucceſſion.” 


2 


blows it up through the funnel with great force. When 
this is over, the remaining ſteam blows out unmixed 
with water, growing weaker as it is expelled, till the 


It does not appear that the noble inventor could ever But firſt 
intereſt the public by theſe accounts. His character as reduced to 
a projector, and the many failures which perſons of this Practice by 


bottom of the ſunnel is again ſtopped by the water in- 
creaſing in the cavern CBD. All the phenomena above 

ound are perſectly conformable to the neceſſary con- 
equences of this very probable conſtruction of the ca- 


vern. The feeling of being lifted up, immediately be- 
fore the jet, in all probability is owing to a real heaving 


up of the whole roof of the cavern by the firſt expanſion 
of the great body of ſteam. We had an accurate deſcrip- 


- tion of the phenomena from perſons well qualified to 


from the pbiloſopher. 
leſcope, gunpowder, and other moſt uſeful ſervants to 


1 
Steam- en- 
gine in- 
vented by 
the Mar- 
quis of 
Worceſter. 


importance to the public. 


judge of theſe matters who viſited theſe celebrated 
iprings in 1789. 


Srzam-Engine, is the name of a machine which de- 
rives its moving power from the elaſticity and conden- 
ſibility of the | Lon of boiling water. It is the moſt 
valuable preſent which the arts of life have ever received 
The mariner's compals, the te- 


human weakneſs and ingenuity, were the productions of 
chance, and we do not exactly know to whom we are 


indebted for them; but the ſteam- engine was, in the 


very beginning, the reſult of reflection, and the produc- 
tion of a very ingenious mind; and every improvement 
it has received, and every alteration in its conſtruction 
and principles, were alſo the reſults of philoſophical 
ſtudy. | | 

The ſteam- engine was beyond all doubt invented by 
the marquis of Worceſter during the reign ot Cha. II. 
This nobleman publiſhed in 1663 a ſmall book intitled 


A Century oF InvEnTIONS; giving ſome obſcure 


and enigmatical accuunt of an hundred diſcoveries or 
contrivances of his own, which he extols as of great 
He appears to have been a 
perſon of much knowledge and F 200 ingenuity : but 
his deſcription or accounts of theſe inventions ſeem nor 


turn of mind daily experience, probably prejudiced peo- 
ple againſt him, and prevented all attention to his pro- 
jets. It was not till towards the end of the century, 


aptain 
Savary. 


when experimental philoſophy was proſecuted all over 


Europe with uncommon ardour, that theſe notions again 
engaged attention. Captain Savary, a perſon alio of 
great ingenuity and ardent mind, ſaw the reality and 
practicability of rhe marquis of Worceſter's project. 
He knew the great expanhve power of ſteam, and had 
diſcovered the inconceivable rapidity with which it is 
reconverted into water by cold ; and he ſoon contrived 
a machine for raiſing water, in which both of theſe 
properties were employed. He ſays, that it was en- 
tirely his own invention. Dr Deſaguliers infiſts that 
he only copied the marquis's invention, and charges 
him with groſs plagiariſn, and with having bought up 
and burned the copies of the marquis's book, in order 
to ſecure the honour of the diſcovery to himſelf. This 
is a very grievous charge, and ſhould have been ſub- 
ſtantiated by very diſtinct evidence. Deſaguliers pro- 
duces none ſuch; and he was much too late to know 
what happened at that time. The argument which he 
gives is a very fooliſh one, and gave him no title to 
conſider Savary's experiment as a falſchood ; for it 
might have happened preciſely as Savary relates, and not 
as it happened to Deſaguliers. The fact is, that Sa- 
vary obtained his patent of invention after a hearing of 
objections, among which the diſcovery of the marquis 
of Worcelter was not mentioned : and it is certain that 
the account given in the Century of Inventions could 
inſtruct no perſon who was not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the properties of ſteam to be able to invent the 
machine himſelf. 


Captain Savary obtained his patent aſter having actua/ly papis * 
erefted ſeveral machines, of which le gave a deſcription no chim to 


| 
| 
i 
( 


ſo much intended to inſtruct the ublic, as to raiſe won- in a book intitled The Mixsx's Fxikxpd, publiſhed in the inven- 
der; and his encomiunis on their utility and impor- 1696, and in another work publiſhed in 1699. Much tion as the 


tance are io a great degree extravagant, reſembling more about this time Dr Papin, a Frenchman and fellow of ers 
the puff of an advertiſing tradeſman than the patriotic the Royal Society, invented a method of diſſolving 
communications of a gentleman. The marquis of Wor- bones and other animal ſolids in water, by confining 
BE chem 


pretend. 
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Steam - them in cloſe veſſels, which he called biersrzas, fo as The Engliſh engineers had by this time fo mech im- tes. 
Engine. to acquite a great degree of heat. For it muſt be ob- proved Savary's firſt invention, that it- ſupplanted all Engine. 


ſerved in this place, that it had been diſcovered long 
before (in 1684) by Dr Hooke, the moſt inquiſktive 
experimental philoſopher of that inquiſitive age, that 
water could not be made to acquire above a certain 
temperature in the open air; and that as ſoon as it be- 


others. We have therefore no heſitation in giving the 
honour of the firſt and complete invention to the mar- 
quis of Worceſter ; and we are not diſpoſed to refuſe 
Captain Savary's claim to originality as to the conſtruc- 


tion of the machine, and even think it probable that 
his own experiments made bim ſee the whole indepen- 
dent of the marquis's account. 
Captain Savary's engine, as improved and lified 
by bimſelf, is as follows, ; IO 
A (fig. 6.) repreſents a ſtrong copper boiler pro 


gins to boil, its temperature remains fixed, and an in- 
creaſe of heat only produces a more violent ebullition, 
and more rapid waſte. But Papin's experiments made 
the elaſtic power of ſteam very familiar to him : and 
when he left England and ſettled as profeſſor of mathe- 


5 
per- CaptainSa- 
matics at Marpurgh, he made many aukward attempts 


ly built op in a furnace. There proceeds from its top v. 


to employ this force in mechanics, and even for raiſing ® large . B, which enters into the top of an- — 
water. It appears that he had made experiments with other ſtrong veſſel R called the Arwens - This pipe feribed. 


this view in 1698, by order of Charles Landgrave of 
Heſſe. For this reaſon the French affect to conſider 
him us the inventor of the ſteam- engine. He indeed 


has a cock at C called the sTzam-cocx. In the bot- 
tom of the receiver is 4 pipe F, which communicates plate 
ſidewiſe with the riſing pipe KGH. The lower end ccrn 


publiſhed ſorne account of his invention in 1707; but 
he acknowledges that Captain Savary had alſo, and 
without any communication with him, invented the 
ſame thing. Whoever will take the trouble of looking 
at the deſcription which he has given of theſe inven- 
tions, which are to be ſeen in the Ada Eruditorum 
Lipfe, and in Leupold*s Theatrum Machinarum, will 
ſee that they are molt aukward, abſurd, and impracti- 
cable. His conceptions of natural operations were al- 
ways vague and imperfect, and he was neither philo- 
ſopher nor mechanician. | 

We are thus anxious about the claim of thoſe gentle- 
men, becauſe a molt reſpectable French author, Mr Boſ- 
ſut, ſays in his HMydrodynamigue, that the firſt notion of 


the ſteam-engine was certainly owing to Dr Papin, Who 


had not only invented the digeſter, but had in 1695 
publiſhed a little performance deſeribing a machine for 
raiſing water, in which the piſtons are moved by the 
vapour of _— water alternately dilated and conden- 
ſed, Now the fact is, that Papin's firſt publication was 
in 1707, and his piſton is nothing more than a floater 
on the ſurface of the water, to prevent the waſte of 
ſeam by condenſation; and the return of the piſton is 
not produced, as in the ſteam-engine, by the condenſa- 
tion of the ſteam, but by admitting the air and a co- 
lumn of water to preſs it back into its place. The 
whole contrivance is ſo aukward, and fo unhke any 
diſtin notions of the ſubject, that it cannot do credit 


effect. 


H of this pipe is immerſed in the water of the pit or 
well, and its upper part K opens into the ciſtern into 
which the water is to be delivered. Immediately be- 
low the pipe of communication F there is u valve G, 
oper ing when preſſed from below, and ſhutting when 
preſſed downwards. A ſimilar valve is placed at Ig, 
immediately above the pipe of communication. Laſtly, 
there is a pipe ED which branches off from the riſing 
pipe, and enters into the top of the receiver. This 
pipe has a cock D called the ingeEction-cock, The 


mouth of the pipe ED bas a-noezle / piereed with 


ſmall holes, pointing from a centre in every direction. 
The keys of the two cocks C and D are united, and the 
handle g h is called the xzovLartoR, | 
Let the regulator be ſo placed that the ſteam- cock C 
is open and the injection · cock D is ſhut ; put water in- 
to the boiler A, and make it boil ſtrongly. The ſteam 
coming from it will enter the receiver, and gradually 
warm it, much ſteam being condenſed in producing this 
When it has been warmtd fo as to condenſe no 
more, the ſteam proceeds into the riſing pipe; the 
valve G remains ſhut by its weight ; the ſteam lifts the 
valve I, and gets into the riſing pipe, and gradually 
warms it, When the workman feels this to be the cafe, 
or bears the rattling of the valve I, he immediately turns 
the ſteam-cock fo as to ſhnt it, the injection-cock ill 
remaining ſhut (at leaſt we may ſappoſe this for the 
preſent). The apparatus muſt now cool, and the ſteam 


4 to any perſon. We may add, that much about the in the receiver collapſes into water. There is nothing 
Mr 52 ſame time Mr Amontons contrived a very ingenious now to balance the preſſure of the atmoſphere; the 
tons 5 C- 


wheel. 


but intricate machine, which be called a fire-wheel. It 
conſiſted of a number of buckets placed in the circum- 
ferenc2 of a wheel, and communicating with each other 
by very intricate circuitons paſſages. One part of this 
circumference was expoſed to the heat of a furnace, and 
another to a ſtream or ciſtern of cold water. The 
communications were fo diſpoſed, that the team pio- 
duced in the buckets on one ſide of the wheel drove 
the water into buckets on the other ſide, ſo that one 
ſide of the wheel was always much heavier than the 
other; and it muſt therefore turn round, and may ex- 
ecute ſome work. The death of the inventor, and the 
intricacy of the machine, caufed it to be negleRed. 
Another member of the Pariſian academy of ſciences 
(Mr Deflandes) alfo preſented to the academy a project 
of a ſteam-wheel, where the impulſive force of the va- 


valve I remains ſhut by its weight ; but the air incum- 
bent on the water in the pit preſſes up this water 
through the ſuction- pipe H G, and cauſes it to liſt the 
valve G, and flow into the receiver R, and fill it to the 
top, if not more than 20 or 25 fert above the ſurface of 
the pit water. 

Ide ſteam<cock is now open. The ſteam which, 
during the cooling of the receiver, has been aceumula- 
ting in the boiler, and aoquiring a great elaſticity by the 
action of the fire, now ruſhes in with great violence, and, 
preſſing on the ſurface of the water in the receiver, 
cauſes it to ſhut the valve & and open the valve I by 
its weight alone, and it no flows into the riſing pipe, 


and would ſtand on a level if the elaſticity of the ſteam 


were no more than what won kd balance the atmoſpherical 
preſſure. . But it/is much more than this, and therefore 


pour was employed; but it met with no encouragement. it pries the water out of che receiver into the riſiog 


4 | 


pipe, 
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Kean» pipe, and will even -canſe ic to come ont at K, if the ſtrengthen the veſſels ſrom within by radiated bars and Stcam- 
Engine. Maker of the Ream is ſufficiently great. In order to by hoops, but in vain. Very ſmall boilers or evapora- Fuga. 
— — enſure this, the boiker has another pipe in its top, tors were then tried, kept red hot, or nearly fo, and 
covered” with a /ajfety-vatve V, which is kept down by a ſapplied with a flender ſtream of water trickling into 
weight W ſaſpended on a fteetyard L. M. This weight them; but this afforded no opportunity of making a 
is ſo adjuſted that its preffure on the ſafety· vabve is forne- collection of Ream during the refrigeration of the re- 
what greater than the preflure cf a column of water ceiver, ſo as to have a magazine of ſteam in readineſs 
V# ns High as the point of diſcharge K. The fire is for the next forcing operation; and the working of 
ſo regulated that the ſteam is always iſſuing a little by ſuch machines was always an employment of great 
the loaded valve V. The workman keeps the ſteam- danger and anxiety. 
valve open till he hears the valve I rattle. This tells him The only ſituation in which this mach'n: could be That ran 
that the water is all forced out of the receiver, and employed with perſect ſafety, and with ſome effect, was be employ- 
that the ſteam is now following it. He immediately where the whole lift did not exceed 30 or 35 feet. In ed with 
turns the regulator which ſhats the fteam-cock, and this cafe the greateſt part of it was performed by the **vantage 
now, for the tirlt'time, opens the injection cock. The ſuction· pipe, and a very manageable preſſure was ſath- I 12 


cold water trickles at firſt through the holes of the nox · cient ſor the reſt. Several machines of this kind were 1 


— » 


* 


6 
Defeas of 
this ma- 


chine ſuch, 


ale /, and ** down through the ſteam, begins to 
condenſe it; then its elaſticity being leſs than the 
preſſure of the water in the pipe K E D /, the cold wa- 
ter ſpouts in all directions through the nozzle, and, 
quick as thought, produces a complete condenſation. 


The valve G now opens again by the preſſure of the 


atmoſphere on the water of the pit, and the receiver is 


ſoon filled with cold water. The injection · cock is now 


ut, and the ſteam-cock opened, and the whole opera- 
tion is now repeated; and ſo on continually. 

This is the limple account of the proceſs, and will 
ſerve to give the reader an introductory notion of the 
operation ; but a mbre minute attention maſt be paid 
to many particulars before we can ſee the properties 
and defects of this ingenious machine, 

The water is driven along the rifing pipe by the 
elaſticity of the team. This muſt in the boiler, and 
every part of the machine, exert a prefſure on every 
ſquare inch of the veſſels equal to that of the upright 
column of water. Suppoſe the water to be raiſed 100 
feet, about 25 of this may be done in the ſuion-pipe z 
that is, the upper part of the receiver may be about 
25 feet above the ſurface of the pit- water. The re- 
maining 75 malt be done by forcing, and every ſquare 


inch of the boiler will be ſqueezed out by a preſſure of 


more than 3o pounds. This very moderate height 
therefore requires very ſtrong veſſels ; and the Marquis 
of Worceſter was well aware of the danger of their bur t- 
ing. A copper boiler of ſix feet diameter muſt be ths 
an inch thick to be juſt in equilibrio with this preſ- 
ſure : and the ſoldered joint will not be able to with- 
ſtand it, eſpecially in the bigh temperature to which 
the water muſt be heated in order to produce Ream of 
ſufficient elaſticity. By conſulting the table of the 
elaſticity of ſteam dedaced from our experiments men- 
tioned in the preceding article, we fee that this tem- 
perature muſt be at leaſt 280® of Fahrenheit's thermo 
meter. In this heat ſoft ſolder is juſt ready to melt, 
and has no tenacity ; even ſpelter folder is conſiderably 
weakened by it. Accordingly, in a machine erected 
by Captain Savary at York Buildings in London, the 
workman having loaded the ſafety- valve a little more 
than uſual to make the ine work more briſkly, the 
boiler burſt with a dreadtul exploſion, and blew up 
the furnace and adjoining parts of the building as if it 
had been gunpowder. Mr Savary ſucceeded prett 


Well in raifing moderate quantities of water to ſma 


heights, but could make nothing of deep mines. Many 
attempts were made, on the Marquis's principle, to 
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erected in England about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. A very large one was erected at a fſalt-work in 
the fouth of France. Here the water was to be raiſed 
no more than 18 feet, The receiver was capacious, 
and it was occaſionally ſupplied with team from a {mall 
ſalt- pan conſtructed on purpoſe with a cover. The 


entry of the ſteam into the receiver merely allowed the 


water to run out of it by a large valve, which was open- 
ed by the hand, and the condenfation was produced by 
the help of a ſmall forcing pumpalſo worked by the hand. 
In ſo particular a fituation as this (and many ſuch may 
occur in the endleſs variety of human wants), this is a 
very powerful engine; and having few moving and rub- 
bing parts, it mult be of great durability. This circum- 
ſtance has occaſioned much attention to be given to this 
firſt form of the engine, even long after it was ſupplant- 
ed by thoſe of a much better conſtruction. A very in- 
enious attempt was made very lately to adapt this con- 
ruction to the uſes of the miners. The whole depth 
of the pit was divided into lifts of 15 feet, in the ſame 
manner as is frequently done in pamp-machines. In 
each of theſe was a ſuction pipe 14 feet long, having 
above it a ſmall receiver like R, about a foot high, and 
its capacity fomewhat greater than that of the pipe. 
This receiver had a valve at the head of the ſuction- 
pipe, and another opening outwards into the little ciſ- 
tern, into which the next ſuction- pipe above dipped to 
take in water. Each of theſe receivers ſent up a pipe 
from its top, which all met in the cover of a large veſ- 
ſel above ground, which was of double the capacity of 
all the receivers and pipes. This veſſel was cloſe on all 
fides. Another veſſel of equal capacity was placed im- 
mediately above it, with a pipe from its bottom paſling 
through the cover of the lower veſſel and reaching near 
to the bottom. This upper veſſel communicates with 
the boiler, and conſtitutes the receiver of the ſteam- en- 
gine. The operation is as follows: The lower veſſel 
is full of water. Steam is admitted into the upper veſ- 
ſel, which expels the air by a valve, and fills the veſſel. 
It is then condenſed by cold water. The preſſure o 
the atmoſphere would cauſe it to enter by all the ſuc- 
tion-pipes of the different lifts, and preſs on the ſurface 
of the water in the lower receiver, and force it into the 
upper one. But becauſe each ſuction-pipe dips in 2 
ciſtern of water, the air preſſes this water before it, 
raiſes it into each of the little receivers which it fills, 
and allows the ſpring of the air (which was formerly 
in them, but which now paſſes up into the lower recet- 
yer} to force the water out of the lower receiver into the 
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Steam- upper one. When this has been completed, the ſteam is by inſpecting the table of elaſticity. Thus, if the veſſel steam. 
Engine again admitted into the upper receiver. This allows be cooled no lower than +859, we fhould Iofe one half Bugine. 

—" the water to run back into the lower receiver, and the of the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; if cooled to 120, 
air returns into the ſmall receivers in the pit, and allows we ſhould (till loſe th. The inſpection of this table N 

the water to run out of each into its r ciſtern. is of great uſe for underſtanding and improving this no- 

By this means the water of each pipe has been raiſed ble machine; and without 'a conſtant recollection of the 

15 feet. The operation may thus be repeated continu- elaſticity of ſteam correſponding to its actual heat, 

ally. | we ſhall never have a notion of the niceties of its opera- 
The contrivance is ingenious, and ſimilar to ſome tion. | rows > Uh 10 
which are to be met with in the hydraulics of Schottus, The rapidity with which the ſteam is condenſed is The aſto- 
Sturmius, and other German writers. But the opera- really aſtonihing. Experiments have been made on niſhing ra. 
tion muſt be exceedingly flow ; and we imagine that ſteam-veſſels of FA feet in diameter and ſeven feet high ; = with 


the expence of ſteam muſt be great, becauſe it muſt fill and it has been found, that about four ounces of water, 
a very large and very cold veſſel, which muſt waſte a 


ſteam is 


as warm as the human blood, will produce a complete condenſed. 


AMA can ao i. 


eat portion of it by condenſation. . We ſes by ſome 
fate publications of the very ingenious Mr Blackey, 
that he is ſtill attempting to maintain the reputation of 
this machine by ſome contrivance of this kind; but 
we imagine that they will be ineffectual, except in ſome 
o very particular ſituations, : 
Occaſions For the great defect cf the machine even when we 
great waſte can ſecure it againſt all riſk of burſting, is the prodigi- 


of ſteam 


aud fact. vs waſte of ſt:-am, and conſequently of fuel. Daily 


expericnce ſhows, that a few ſcattered drops of cold wa- 
ter is ſufficient for producing an almoſt inſtantaneous 
condenſation of a great quantity of Ream. Therefore 
when the team is admitted into the receiver of Savary*s 
engine, and comes into contact with the cold top and 
cold water, it is condenſed with t rapidiry ; and the 
water does not 4egin to ſubſide till its ſurface has become 
ſo hot that it condenſes no more ſteam. It may now 
begin to yield to the preſſure of the incumbent ſteam z 
but as ſoon as it deſcends a little, more of the cold fur- 
face of the receiver comes into contact with the ſteam, - 
and condenſes more of it, and the water can deſcend no 
farther till this addition of cold ſurface is heated up to 
the tate of evaporation. This rapid condenſation goes 
en all the while the water is deſcending. By ſome ex- 
periments frequently repeated by the writer of this arti- 
cle, it appears that no leſs than Achs of the whole ſteam 
is uſeleisly condenſed in this manner, and not more than 
YVrth is employed in allowing the water to deſcend by 
its own weight; and he has reaſon to think that the 
p-rtion thus waſted will be conſiderably greater, if the 
ſteam be employed to force the water out of the receiver 
to any conſiderable height. 
Obſerve, too, that all this waſte muſt be repeated in 
every ſacceeding ſtroke ; for the whole receiver mult 
be cooled again in order to fill itſelf with water. 
"7 he Ne Many attempts have been made-to diminiſh this 
temptes Waſte; but all to little purpoſe, becauſe the very fill- 
made to ing of the receiver with cold water occaſions its ſides 
diminiſh to condenſe a prodigious quantity of ſteam in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſtroke, Mr Blackey has attempted to leſſen 
ful, this by uſing two receivers. In the firſt was oil; and 
into this only the (team was admitted. This oil paſſed 
to and fro between the two receivers, and never touched 
the water except in a ſmall ſarface. But this hardly 
produced a ſenſible diminution of the waſte z for it muſt 
now be obſerved, that there is a neceſlity for the firſt 
eylinder's being cooled to a conſiderable degree below 
the boiling point; otherwiſe, though it will condenſe 
much ſteam, and allow the water to riſe into the receiver, 
there will be a great diminution cf the height of ſuction, 
um eſi the veſſel be much cooled. This appears plainly | 


condenſation in leſs than a ſecond ; that is, will pro- 
duce all the condenſation that it is capable of producing, 
leaving an elaſticity about + of the elaſticity of the 
air. In another experiment with the ſame ſteam veſſel, 
no cold water was allowed to get into it, but it was 
made to communicate by a long pipe four inches in 
diameter with another veſſel immerſed in cold water. 
The condenſation was ſo rapid that the time could not 
be meaſured: it certainly did not exceed half a ſecond. 
Now this condenſation was performed by a very trifling 
ſurface of contact. Perhaps we may explain it a little 
in this way: When a maſs of ſteam, in immediate con- 
tat with the cold water, is condenſed, it leaves a void, 
into which the adjoining team inſtantly expands; and 
by this very expanffon its capacity for heat is iucreafed, 
or it grows cold, that is, abſtracts the beat from the 
ſteam ſituated immediately beyond it. And in this ex- 
panſion and refrigeration it is itſelf partly condenſed or 


converted into water, and leaves a void, into which the 


cireumjacent Ream immediately expands, and produces 
the ſame effect on the ſleam beyond it, And thus it may 
happen that the abſtraction of a ſmall quantity of heat 
from an inconſiderable maſs of ſteam may produce a 
condenſation which may be very extenſive. Did we know 
the change made in the capacity of Ream for heat by a 
given change of bulk, we ſhould: be able to tell exactly 


what would be the effect of this local actual condenſa- 


tion. But experiment has not as yet given us any pre- 
ciſe notions on this ſubject. We think that this rapid 
condenſation to a great diſtance by a very moderate 
actual abſtraQion of heat is a proof that the capacity of 
ſteam for heat is prodigiouſly increaſed by expanſion. 
We ſay a very moderate alual abſtradtion of heat, becauſe 
very little heat is neceffary to raiſe four ounces of blood- 
warm water to a boiling temperature, which will unfit 
it for condenſing ſteam. The remarkable phenomen-n 
of ſnow and ic: produced in the Hungarian machine, 
when the air condenſed in the receiver is allowed to 
blow through the cack (ſee Puzgunarics), ſhows ths 
to be the caſe in moiſt air, that is, in air holding water 
in a ſtate of chemical ſolution. We ſee ſometbing very 
like it in a thunder-ſtorm. A ſmall black cloud ſome- 
times appears in a particular ſpot, and in a very few ſe- 
conds ſpreads over many hundred acres of fky, that is, 
a precipitation of water goes on with that rapid diffu- 
fon, We imagine that this increaſe of capacity or de- 
mand for heat, and the condenſation that muſt enſue if 
this demand is not ſupplied, is much more-remarkable 
in pure watery vapours,” and that this is a capital diſ- 
tinction of their conſtitution from vapours diflolyed in 


air, 1 4 The. 


3 TE 
stei- he reader muſt now be fo well acquainted with what 
Logins. bot in the fteam-veſſcl, and with the exterior reſults 
by from it, as readily to comprehend the propriety of the 

changes which we ſhall now defcribe as having been 
made in the conſtruction and principle of the ſteam en- 


n | 
oy Sf all places in England the tin-mines of Cornwall 
a_ — ſtood moſt in need of hydraulic aſſiſtance; and Mr Sa- 
e vary was much engaged in projects for draining them 
engine. by his ſt-am-engine. This made its conſtruction and 
principles well known among the macbiniſts and engi- 
neers of that neighbourhood. Among theſe were a 
Mr Newcomen, an iron-monger or blackſmith, and Mr 
Cawley a glazier at Dartmouth in Devonſhire, who had 
dabbled much with this machine. Newcomen was a 
perſon of ſome reading, and was in particular acqua iat 
ed with the perſon, writings, and projects of his coun- 
tryman Dr Hooke. There are to be found among 
doke's papers; in the poſſeſſion of the Royal Society, 
ſome notes of obſervations, for the uſe of Newcomen his 
countryman, on Papin's boaſted method of tranſmitting 
to a great diſtance the action of a mill by means of pipes. 
Papin's proje& was to employ the mill to work two air- 
pumps of great diameter. The cylinders of theſe pumps 
were to communicate by means of pipes with equal cy- 
linders furniſhed with piſtons, in the neighbourhood of 
a diſtant mine. Theſe piſtons were to be connected, 
by means of levers, with the piſton-rods of the mine. 
Therefore, when the piſton of the air-pump at the mill 
was drawn up by the mill, the corre{ponding piſton at 
the ſide of the mine would be preſſed down by the at- 
moſphere, and thus would raiſe the piſton- rod in the 
mine, and draw the water. It would appear from theſe 
notes, that Dr Hooke had diſſuaded Mr Newcomen 
from erecting a machine on this principle, of which 
he had ex noſed the fallacy in ſeveral diſcourſes before 
the Royal Society. One paſlage is remarkable. « Could 
he (meaning Papin) make a {peedy vacuum under your 
ſecond piſton, your work is done.” 


It is highly probable that, in the courſe of this ſpe- 


culation, it occurred to Mr Newcomen that the va- 
cuum he ſo much wanted might be produced by ſteam, 
and that this gave riſe to his new principle and conttruc- 
tion of the ſteam-engine. The ſpecific deſideratum was 
in Newcomen's mind; and therefore, when Savary's en- 
gine appeared, and became known in his neighbourhood 
many years after, he would readily catch at the help 
which it promiſed. : a 
Savary however claims the invention as bis own; 
but Switzer, who was perſonally acquainted with both, 
is poſitive that Newcomen was the inventor. By his 
principles (as a quaker) being averſe from contention, 
he was contented to ſhare the honour and the profits 


with Savary, whoſe acquaintance at court enabled him to 


procure the patent in 1705, in which all the three were 
aſſociated. Poſterity has done juſtice to the modeſt in- 
ventor, and the machine is univerſally called Newco- 
MEN'S ENGINE. 
may be clearly conceived as follows. 

Let A (fig. 7.) repreſent, a great boiler properly 
built in a furnace. At a ſmall height above it is a 
cylinder CBBC of metal, bored very truly and ſmooth- 
ly. The boiler communicates with this cylinder by 
means of the throat or ſteam-pipe N. The lower 


aperture of this pipe is ſhut by the plate N, which is 
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Its principle and mode of operation 
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ground very flat, ſo as to apply very accurately to Steam - 
the whole circumference of the orifice. This plate is Ede. h 


called the regulator or ſteam-· cock, and it turns hori- 
zontally round an axis 6 @ which paſſes through the top 
of the boiler, and is nicely fitted to the ſocket, like the 
key of a cock, by grinding. The upper end of this axis 
is furniſhed with a handle 6 T. 

A piſton P is ſuſpended in this cylinder, and made 
air- tight by a packing of leather or ſoft rope, well fill - 
ed with tallow ; and, tor greater ſecurity, a ſmall quan- 
tity of water is kept above the piſton. The piſton- rod 
PD is ſuſpended by a chain which is fixed to the upper 


_ extremity F of the arched head FD of the great lerer 


or Working Bean HK, which turns on the gudgeon 

O. There is a ſimilar arched head EG at the other 
end of the beam, To its upper extremity E is fixed a 

chain carrying the pump rod XL, which raiſes the water 

from the mine. The load on this end of the beam is 

made to exceed conſiderably the weight of whe piſton P 

at the other extremity. 

At ſome ſmall height above the top of the cylinder 
is a ciſtern W called the Injection Cisr EAN. From 
this deſcends the IxISCTIo Pies ZSR, which enters 
the cylinder through its bottom, and terminates in a 
ſmall hole R, or ſome:imes in a nozzle pierced with 
many ſmaller holes diverging from a centre in all di- 
rections. This pipe has at S a cock called the Ixjec- 

Tion Cocx, fitted with a handle V. 

At the oppoſite fide of the cylinder, a little above its 
bottom, there is a lateral pipe, turning upwards at the 
extremity, and there covered by a clack-valve /, call- 
ed the SxirFTixG VaLve, which has a li.tle diſh round 
it to hold water for keeping it air-tight. 

There pr ceeds alſo from the bottom of the cylinder 

a pipe de g (paſſing behind the boiler), of which the 
lower end is turned upwards, and is covered with a valve 
5. This part is immerſed in a ciſtern of water V, call- 
ed the Hor Wert, and the pipe itſelf is called the 
Ebpucrion Piers, Laſtly, the boiler is furniſhed witl: 
a ſafety-valve called the Purytr CLack (which is not 
repreſented in this ſketch for want of room), in the ſame 
manner as Savary's engine. This valve is generally load- 
ed with one or two pounds on the ſquare inch, ſo that 
it allows the ſteam to eſcape when its claſticity is {th 
greater than that of common air. Thus all riſk of 
burſting the boiler is avoided, and the preſſure outwards 
is very moderate; ſo alſo is the heat. For, by inſpect- 
ing the table of vaporous elaſticity, we ſee that the 
he it correſponding to 32 inches cf elaſlicity is only 
about 216 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

; Theſe are all the effential parts of the engine, and 
are here drawn in the moſt fimple form, till our know- 
ledge of their particular offices ſhall ſhow the pro- 
priety of the peculiar forms which are given to them. 
Let us now fee how the machine is put in moticn, 
and what is the nature of its work. | 13 

The water in the boiler being ſuppoſed to be in 2 How the 
ſtate of ſtrong ebullition, and the ſteam iſſuing by the machine 
ſafety- valve, let us conſider the machine in a ſtate of is put in 
reſt, having both the ſteam-cock and injection cock thut. 83 
The reſting poſition or attitude of the machine muſt be eth at mu 
ſuch as appears in this ſketch, the pump rods preponde- ors. 
rating, and the great piſton being drawn up to the top 
of the cylinder. Now open the 1 cock by turning 
the handle T of the regulator. The team fr m the 
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Steam- boiler wil immediately ruſh in, and flying all over the i 
Engine. cylinder, will mix with the air. Much of it will be con · 


denſed by the cold ſurface of the cylinder and piſton, 
and the water produced from. it will trickle down the. 
ſides, and run off by the eduQion-pipe. This conden- 
fation and waſte of team will continue till the whole cy- 
linder and pilton are made. as hat as. boiling water. 
When this bappens, the ſteam will begin to open the 
ſmifting valve , and iſſue through the pipe ; lowly. at 
firſt and very cloudy, being mixed wich much air. I 
blaſt at F will grow ſtronger by degrees, and more tran(- 
parent, having already carried off the. greateſt part of 
the common air which filled che cylinder. We ſuppo- 
ſed that che water was boiling briſkly, ſo that the ſteam 
was iſſuing by the ſaſety-· valve which is in the top of the, 
hoiler, and through every crevice. The opening of the 
ſteam · cock puts an end to this at once, and it has ſome· 


times happened: that the cold cylinder. abſtracts the 


nleam from the boiler with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity, 
that the preſſure ef the atmoſphere. has. burſt up. the. 
bottom of the boiler. We may. here mention an ac- 
cident of which we were witneſſes, which alſo. ſhows 
the immenſe rapidity of the condenſation. The boiler 
was in a frail ſhed at the ſide of the: engine-houſe ; a 
ſhoot of ſnow from the top of the houſe fell down and 
broke th ough the roof of the ſhed, and was ſcattered 
over the head of the boiler, which was. of an oblong or 
eval ſhape. In an inſtant the ſides of it were ſqueezed: 
together by the preſſure of the atmoſphere. | 
When the manager of. the engine. perceives that not. 
only the blaſt at the ſnifting valve is ſtrong and Ready, 


put that the boiler. is now fully, ſupplied. with ſteam. of 


= proper ſtrength, appearing by the renewal of the dif 
charge at the ſafety- valve, he ſhuts the team. cock, and 
opens the injection- cock 8 by turning its handle V. 
be preſſure of the column of water in the injeQtion- 


pipe ZS immediately forces ſome. water thraugh. the. 


ipout R. This coming in contact. with.the. pure va» 


pour which now fil's the cylinder, condenſes ar, and thus. 


makes a partial void, into.which the more diſtant ſteam 
immediately expands, and by expanding collapſes (as has 


been already obſerved); What remains in the cylinder 


no longer balances the atmeſpher ical preſſure an tlie ſur. 


tace of the water in the injection · ciſtern, and therefore. 


the water ſpouts rapidly through the hole R by the 
joint action of the column Z8 and the unbalanced preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere ; at the ſame ume the ſniſting 
valve F and the eduction valve h are. ſhut by the unba- 


lanced preſſure of the atmoſpLere. The velocity of the 


injection water muſt therefore rapidly inereaſe, and the 


jet will daſh (if ſingle) againſt che bottom of the piſtan, 


and be ſcattered through the whole capacity of the cy-. 


i-ader, In a very ſhort ſpace of time, therefore, the con- 
denſation of the ſteam becomes univerſal, and the elaſti- 
city of what remains. is almoſt 2 The whole 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is exerted it the upper ſurface 
of the piſton, while there is hardly any on its. under 
fide. Therefore, if the load on the outer end E ef the 
working beam is inferior to this preſſure, it muſt yield 
to it. The piſton P muſt deſcend, and the pump piſton 
L muſt aſcend, bringing along with it the water of the 
mine, and the motion mult continue ill the great piſton 
reaches the bottom of the cylinder; for it is not like 
me motion which would take place in a cylinder of air 


zarched to the ſame degree, In. this laſt caſe, the im- 


of the piſton, and the air in it is continually becoming 
more denſe and elaſtic. The piſton would top $1984 
tain height, where the, elaſticity of the included air, to- 
gether with the load at E, would balance the atmoſphe- 
rical preflure on the piſton, - But when the contents of 
che cylinder are pure vapour, and the continued. tream 
of. injected cold water keeps down. its tempefature io 


The the ſame pitch as at the beginning, the elaſticiiy of the 


remaining ſteam can never increale by the deſcent of the 
piſion, nor exceed what correſponds to this temperature, 

e impelling or accelerating. force therefore 1emains 
the fame, and the deſcent of the piſton will be uniform- 
ly accelerated, if there is not an increaſe of reſiſtance 
ariſing, from the nature of the work perſormed by the 
other epd of the beam. This circumſtance will come 
under conſideration afterwards, and we need not attend 
to it at preſent, It is enough for aur preſent purpoſe. 
to ſee, that if the eylinder has been completely purged. 
of common air before the ſteam- cock was ſhut, and if 


none has entered ſince, the piſton will deſcend to the 


very bottom of the cylinder, And this may be frequent- 
ly, obſerved/in, a good ſleam- engine where every part is 
air-tight. It ſometimes. happens, by the. pit pump 
drawing air, or ſome, part of the communication be- 
tween the two ſtrains giving way, that the piſton comes 
down with ſuch violence as to knock out the bottom of 
the cylinder with the blow. = 
The only obſervation which remains to be made on The ven 
the motion of the piſton, in deſcending is, that it does docs — 
not begin at the inſtant the injection is made. The begin to 
piſton was kept at the top by the preponderancy of the deſcend the 
outer end; of the working beam, and it -muſt remain ment 
there till the, difference between the elaſticity of the rx 
Ream below it and the preſſure of the atmoſphere made. 
exceeds this preponderancy, There muſt therefore be 
a. ſmall ſpace. of time between the beginning of the 
condenſation and the beginning of the motion. This 
is very fmall, not exceeding the third or the fourth part 
of a fecond; but it may be very diſtinctly obſerved by 
an attentive ſpectator. He will ſee, that the inſtant the 
injection · cock is opened, the cylinder will ſenſibly riſe 
upwards alittle by the preſſure of the air on its bottom. 
Its whole, weight is not nearly equal to this preſſure ; 
and inſtead ot its being neceſſary to ſupport it by a ſtrong 
floor, we, mult lee it down by ſtrong joiſts loaded by 
heavy walls. It is uſual to frame theſe joiſts into the 
poſts which. carry the axis of the / working-beam, and 
are therefore loaded with the whole ſtrain of the ma- 
chine, This riing of the cylinder ſhows the -inſtan- 
taneous commencement. of the condenſation; and it is 
not till after this hay been diſtinctly obſerved. that the 
piſton is ſeen to ſtart, and begin to deſcend. , 
When the manager ſees the piſton as low as he thinks The . 
proper, he ſhuts. the injection- cock, and opens the cumſtances 
ſteam- cock. The ſteam has been accumulating above that ſuc- 
the water in the beiler during the whole time of the cced the - 
piſton's deſcent, and is now ruſhing violently through . 
the puppet. clack. The moment therefore that the * 
ſteam-· cock is opened, it ruſhes violently into the cylin- 
der, having an elaſticity greater than that of the air. 
It therefore immediately blows open the ſniſting valve, 
and allows (at leaſt) the water which had come in by 
the former injection, and what aroſe ſrom the * 


4 


- 


- 


/ 


earn, to deſcend by its own weight through. the 


fed. 

edluction d:+g & to open the valve 5, and to run 

aut ine the hot well. And ve muſt eaſily ſee that this 

water is+ boiling; hat; for while lying in the bottom of 

the: cylinder, it will condenſe. ſteam till it acquires: this 
and therefore cannot rum down till it con- 


temperature, ö 
denies; nd more. There is till a waſte of team: at its 


foſttadmiſſiong. in orden to heat the inſtde of the cylin- 
der and the injected water to the boiling temperature: 


but the ſpace being ſmall; and: the whole: being already 


16 
Eſſect of 
the firſt 


very warm, this: is very ſoon. done; and when things 
are properly conſtructed, little more ſteam is wanted 
than what: will warm the cylinder; ſor: the eduction- 
Pipe receives the injection water even during the de- 
ſcent of the piſton, and it is therefore removed pretty 
much out of the way of the ſteam. 

This firſt puff of the entering ſteam is of great ſer- 
vice: it drives out of the- cylinder. the vapour which 


puff of en i ud there. This is ſeldom pure watery vapour: all 


ter ing 
ſteam 
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water contains a quantity of air in a ſtate of chemical 
union, The union is but feeble, and a boiling heat is 
ſufſicient for diſengaging the greateſt part: of it by in- 
creaſing its elaiticny;. It may alſo be diſengaged by 
ſumply removing the external preſſure of the atmo- 


ſpheres This is clearly: ſeen. when we expoſe a. glaſs 
of water in an exhauſted receiver. Therefore the ſmall 


ſpace below the piſton- contains watery vapour mix ed 
with all the air which had been diſengaged. from the 
water in the boiler by ebullition and all that was ſepa- 
rated from the injection water by the diminution of ex- 
ternal preſſures. All this is blown out of the cylinder 


by the firſt puff of ſteam. We may obſerve in this 
place, that waters differ exceedingly in the quantity of 
air which they hold in-a- Rate of ſolution-. All ſpring 
water contains much of it: and water newly brought 


up from deep mines contains a great deal more, becauſe 
the ſolution was aided in theſe ſituations by great preſ- 
ſures. Such waters ſparkle when poured: into a glaſs. 


o great It is therefore of great conſequence to the good per- 


conſe- 

quence to 
the good 
perform- 
ance of a 


formance of a ſteam- engine to uſe water containing 
little air, both in the boiler and in the injection - ciſtern. 


The water of running brooks is preferable to all others, 
and the freer it is from any ſaline impregnation it ge- 


ſteam- en- nerally contains leſs air. Such engines as are ſo un- 
zinc, that fortunately ſituated that they are obliged to employ 


the water 
employed 
contain 

little air. 
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che very water which they have brought up from great 
depths, are ſound greatly inferior in their perſormance 


to others Ihe air collected below. the piſton great- 
ly diminiſhes the accelerating force, and the expul- 
fron of ſuch a quantity requires a long eontinued blaſt 
of the belt ſteam at the beginning of every ſtroke. It 
is adviſable to keep ſuch water in a large fhallow-pond 
for a long while before uſing it, 

Let us now conſider the ſtate of the piſton. It is 


Jiton riſes. evident that is will ſtart or begin to riſe tlie moment 


the ſteam- cock is opered; for at that inſtant the ex · 
ceſs of atmoſpher ical preſſure, by which it was kept 
down in oppoſition to the preponderaney of the outer 


end of che beam, is dirniniſhed. The piſton is therefore 


dragged upwards, and it will riſe even although the ſteam 
which is admitted be not ſo elaſtie as common air. Sup- 
poſe the mercury in the barometer to ſtand at 30 inches, 
and that the preponderancy at the outer end of the beam 
in th of the preſſure of the air cn the piſton, the piſton 
will not riſe if the elaſticity of the ſteam is not equal to 
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30 — , that is, to 26,7 inches nearly ; but if it is juſt Steam- 
this quantity, the piſton will riſe as faſt as this ſteam Engine. 
can be ſupplied. through the ſteam · pipe, and the velo It 
city- of its aſcent. depends entirely on the velocity of 
this-ſupply. This obſervation is of great importance ; 
and it. does not ſeem to have occurred to the mathema- 
ticians, who have paid moſt attention to the mechanifm 
of the motion of this engine. In the mean time, we 
may clearly ſee that the entry of the ſteam. depends chief. 
ly on the counter weight at E: for ſuppoſe there was. 
none, ſteam no ſtronger than air would not enter the 
cylinder at all ; and if the ſteam. be ſitonger, it will en- 
ter only by the exceſs. of its ſtrength. Writers on the 
ſteam- engine (and even ſome of great reputation) ſami- 
liarly ſpeak of the ſteam giving the piſton a puſh : But 
this- is ſcarcely poſſible. During the riſe of the piſton 
the ſnifting valve is never obſerved to. blow; and we 
have not heard any well atteſted accounts of the piſton- 
chains ever being flackened by the upward preſſure of 
the ſteam, even at the very 3 of the ſtroke. Du- 
ring the riſing, of the piſton the Ream is (according to 
the common conception and manner of ſpeaking) 
ſucked in, in the ſame way that air is ſucked into a com- 
mon ſyrenge or pump when we draw up the piſton; 
for in the ſteam engine the piſton is really drawn up by 
the counter weight. But it is ſtill more ſucked in, and 
requires a more copious ſupply, for another reaſon. As 
the-piſton deſcended only in conſequence of the inſide of 
the cylinder*s being fufficiently cooled to condenſe the 
ſteam, this cooled ſurface muſt again be preſented to 
the ſteam during che riſe of the piſton, and mult con- 
denſe ſteam a ſecond time. The piſton cannot riſe an- 
other inch till the part of the cylinder which the piſton. 
has already quitted has been warmed up to the boiling 
point, and ſteam muſt be. expended in this warming. 
The inner ſurface of the cylinder is not only of the 
heat of boiling water while the piſton riſes, but is alſo 
perfectly dry; for the film of water left on it by the aſ- 
cending piſton muſk be completely evaporated, other- 
wiſe it will be condenſing ſteam. That the quantity 
thus waſted. is conſiderable, appears by the experiments. 
of Mr Beighton. He found that five pints of water were 
boiled off in a minute, and produced 16 ſtrokes of an en- 
gine whoſe cylinder contained 113 gallons of 282 inches. 
each; and ha thence concluded that ſteam was 2886 
times rarer than water. But in no experiment made 
with ſcrupulous care on the expanſion of boiling water 


does it appear that the denſity of Ream exceeds th 


10, O 
of the denſity of water. Deſaguliers-ſays that it is above 
14,000 times rarer than water. We have frequently 
attempted to meaſure-the weight of ſteam which fille d a. 
very light veſſel, which held 12,600 grains of water, 
and found ĩt always leſs than one grain; fo that we have 
no doubt of its being much more than 10,000 times 
rarer than water. This being the caſe, we may ſafely 
ſuppoſe that the number of- gallons of ſteam, inſtead of 
being 16 times 113, were nearly five times as much; 
and that only th were employed in allowing the piſton 
to riſe, and the remaining Ichs were employed to warm 29 
the-cylinder. Its aſcent 
The moving force during the aſcent of the piſton chiefly ow-. 

muſt be conſidered as reſulting chiefly, if not ſolely, 8 - the 
from the preponderating weight of the pit piſton- rods. the is rd 
The office of this is to return the fteam-pilton to the N 

dap 
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by the air, and make another working ſtroke by rai- 
ſing the pump rods. But the counter-weight at E has 


another ſervice to perform in this uſe of the engine; 


namely, to return the pump piſtons into their places at 


te bottom of their reſpective working barrels, in order 


_ quires force independent of the friction and inertia of the 
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The aſcent 
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great'y 
from the 
aciccnt. 
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The coun- 
tcr weight 
is diflerent 
during the 
two mo- 


tions of the 


pump-rods. 


that they alſo may make a working ſtroke. . This re- 


moving parts; for each piſton muſt be puſhed down 
through the water in the barrel, which muſt riſe through 


the piſton with a velocity whoſe proportion to the velo- 


city of the piſton is the. ſame with that of the bulk of 
the piſton to che bulk of the perforation through which 
the water riſes through the piſton. It is enough at 
preſent to mention this in general terms: we ſhall con- 


tider it more particularly afterwards, when we come to 


calculate the performance of the engine, and to deduce 
ſrom our acquired knowledge maxims of conſtruction 
and improvement. | 
From this general conſideration of the aſcent of the 
piſton, we may ſee that the motion differs greatly from 
the deſcent. It can hardly be ſuppoſed to accelerate, 
even if the (team in the cylinder were in a moment anni- 
hilated. For the reſiſtance to the deſcent of the piſton 
is the ſame with the weight of the column of water, 
which would cauſe it to flow through the box of the 
pump piſton with the velocity with which it really riſes 


locity of the piſton increaſes. Independent of friction, 
therefore, the velocity of deſcent through the water 
muſt ſoon become a maximum, and the motion become 
uniform, We thall ſee by and by, that in ſach-a pump 
as is generally uſed this will happen in leſs than the 
roth part of a ſecond, The friction of the pump will 
diminiſh this velocity a little, and retard the time of its 


attaining uniformity. But, on the other hand, the ſpp- 


ply of ſteam which is neceſſary for this motion, being 
ſuſceptible of no acceleration from its previous motion, 
and depending entirely on the briſkneſs of the ebulli- 
tion, an almoſt inſtantaneous ſtop is put to acceleration. 

Accordingly, any perſon who obſerves with atten- 
tion the working of a ſteam- engine, will ſee that the 
riſe of the piſton and deſcent of the pump-rods is ex- 
tremely uniform, whereas the working ſtroke is very 
ſenſibly accelerated. Before quitting this part. of the 
ſubject, and leſt it ſhould afterwards eſcape our recol- 
lection, we may obſerve that the counter weight is dif- 
ferent during the two motions of the pump-rods. 
While the machine is making a working ſtroke, it is 
lifting not only the column ot water in the pump, but 
the abſolute weight of the piſtons and piſton-rods alſo ; 
but while the pump-rods are deſcending, there is a di- 
minution of the counter weight by the whole weight 
loſt by the immerſion of the rod in water. The wood- 
en rods which are generally uſed, ſoaked in water, and 
joined by iron ftraps, are heavier, and but a little hea- 
vier than water, and they are generally about one-third 
of the bulk of the water in the pumps. | 

Theſe. two motions complete the period of the ope- 
ration ; and the whole may be repeated by ſhutting the 
ſteam cock and opening the injection · cock whenever the 
piſton has attained the proper height. We have been 
very minute in our attention to the different circum- 
ſtances, that the reader may have a diſtinct notion of 
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*tcam- top of the cylinder, where it may again be preſſed down the ſtate of the moving forces in every period of the 1 


operation. 


It is by no means ſufficient that we know Engine. 


in general that the injection of cold water makes a-void. Yt 


which allows the air to preſs down the piſton, and that 
the readmifſion of the ſeam allows the piſton to riſe 
again. This lumping and ſlovenly way of viewing it 
has long prevented even the philoſopher from ſeeing the 


defects of the conſtruction, and the methods of remo- 
ving them. of mans 
e now ſee the great 


, nnn „ Meet 1 22 
difference between Savary's Difference 


and Newcomen's engine in reſpect of principle. Sava- between 


ry's was really an engine which raiſed water by the 
force of ſteam ; but Neweomen's raiſes water entirely 


Savary's 
an 


d New- 


comen's 


by che preſſure of the atmoſphere, and ſteam is em- machines. 


ployed merely as the molt expeditious method of pro - 
ducing a void, into which the atmoſpherical preflure 
may impel the ft mover of his machine. The elaſticity 
of the ſteam is not the firſt move. 

We ſee alſo the great ſuperiority of this new 
chine. We have no need of ſteam of great and dange- 
rous elaſticity 


preſſure of the air on its piſton may exceed in any de- 


gree the weight of the column of water to be raiſed. / 
through it, and mult therefore increaſe as the ſquare of And laſtly, this form-of the machine renders it appli- 
that velocity increaſes ; that is, as the ſquare of the ve- 


cable to almoſt every mechanical purpoſe ; becauſe a 


{kilfal mechanic can readily find a method of convert- 
ing the reciprocating motion of the working beam 


into a motion of any kind which may ſuit his purpoſe. 
Savary's engine could hardly admit of ſuch an imme- 


diate application, and ſeems almoſt reſtricted to raiſing. 


2 
ma--Superi 
of New- 
and we operate by means of very mode. comcn's. 
rate heats, and conſequently with much ſmaller quan- 
tities of fuel; and there is no bounds to the power 
of this machine. How deep ſoever a mine may be, a 
cylinder may be employed of -ſuch dimenſions that the 


1 
ority 


Inventions improve by degrees. This engine was Gradually 


firſt offered to the public in 1705. 
ties occurred in the execution, which were removed one 
by one; and it was not till 1712 that the engine ſeem- 
ed to give confidence in its efficacy. The moſt exact 


and unremitting attention of the manager was required 


to the preciſe moment of opening and ſhutting the 
cocks; and neglect might frequently be ruinous, by 
beating out the bottom of the cylinder, or allowing the 
piſton to be wholly drawn out of it. Stops were con- 
trived to pre vent both of theſe accidents ; then ſtrin 

were uſed to connect the handles of the cocks with the 
beam, ſo that they ſhould be turned whenever it was in 
certain poſitions. Theſe were 


at laſt, in 1717, Mr Beighton, a very ingenious and 
well informed artiſt, ſimplifſied the whole of theſe ſub- 
ordinate movements, and brought the machine into 
the form-in which it has continued, without the ſmall. 
eſt material change, to the preſent day. We ſhall now 
deſcribe one of theſe improved engines, copying almoſt 
exactly the drawings and deſcription given by Boſſut 
in his Hydrodynamigue; theſe being by far the moſt 
e and perſpicuous of any that have been pub- 
ithed. 755 

Fig. 8. ne 1. is a perſpective view of the boiler cy- 
linder, and all the parts neceſſary for turning the coc ks. 
Fig. 8. no 2. is a vertical ſection of the ſame; and the 


ſame pieces of both are marked with the ſame letters o 


relerence.. ; 


a * - ; — _ *# + © od * — X % 


The 


But many difficul- im 


E changed and And 
improved into detents and catches of different ſhapes ; plificd. 


proved 


25 
ſim- 


Plate 
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The rod X of the piſton P is ſuſpended from the 


* 
Engize. | arch of the working deam, as was repreſented in the 

26 preceding ſketch (fig. 7). An upright bar of timber 
Deſcri FG is alſo ſeen hanging by a chain. This is ſuſpend- 
tion ed from a concentric arch of the beam, as may be ſeen 
Beighton's g1)fg in the ſketch at $4. This bar is called the p/ug- 
— beam; and it muſt riſe and fall with the piſton, but 


cocks. 


with a flower motion. The uſe of this plug - beam is 
to give motion to the different pieces which turn the 
The ſteam · pipe K is of one piece with the bottom 
of the cylinder, and riſes within it an inch or two, to 
prevent any of the cold injection water from falling in- 
to the boiler. The lower extremity Z of the ſteam- 
ipe penetrates the head of the boiler, projecting a 
little way. A flat plate of braſs, in ſhape reſembling a 


racket or battledore, called the regulator, applies itſelf 


exactly to the whole circumference of the ſteam-pipe, 


and completely excludes the ſteam from the cylinder. 
Being moveable round an upright axis, which is repre- 
ſented by the dotted lines at the fide of the ſteam - pipe 


in the profile, it may be turned aſide by the handle i, 


n 1. The profile ſhows in the ſection of this plate a 
protuberance in the middle. This reſts on a (tron 
flat ſpring, which is fixed below it athwart the mout 


of the ſleam- pipe. This ſpring preſſes ir ſtrongly to- 
wards the ſteam-pipe, cauſing it to apply very cloſe ; 


and this knob flides along the ſpring, while the regula- 


tor turns to the right or left. 
We have ſaid that the injection water is furniſhed 


from a eiſtern placed above the cylinder, When this 


ciſtern cannot be ſupplied: by pipes from ſome more 
elevated ſource, its water is raiſed by the machine it- 


ſelf. A ſinall lifting pump i # (6g. J.), called the jack- 


head or jacquette, is worked by a rod ., ſuſpended from 
a concentric arch « y near the outer end of the work- 
ing beam. This forces a ſmall portion of the pit water 
along the riſing pipe i L M into the injection ciſtern, 
In figure 8. n“ 1 and 2. the letters QM z' repre- 


ſent the pipe which brings down the water from the 


injection ciſtern. | This pipe has a cock at R to open 


or ſhut the paſſage of this water. It ſpouts through 


the jet 3. and daſhing againſt the bottom of the piſton, 
it is diſperſed into drops, and ſcattered through the 
whole capacity of the cylinder, ſo as to produce a ra 
pid condenſation of the ſteam. | | 

An upright poſt A may be obſerved in the perſpec. 
tive view of the cylinder, &c. This ſupports one end 
'B of a horizontal iron axis BC. The end C is ſup- 
ported by a ſimilar poſt, of which the place only is 
marked by the dotted lines A, that the pieces connec- 
ted with this axis may not be hid by it. A kind of 
ſtirrup a bc d hangs from this axis, ſupported by the 
hooks à and d. This ſtirrup is crofſed near the bottom 
dy a round bolt or bar e, which paſſes through the eyes 
or rings that are at the ends of the horizontal fork Ag, 
. whoſe long tail 6 is double, receiving between its 
branches the handle i; of the regulator. It is plain from 
this conſtruction, that when the ſtirrup is made to vi- 


* 


brate round the horizontal axis BC, on which it hangs 


freely by its hooks, the bolt e muſt poll or puſh the 
long fork þ f g backwards and forwards horizontally, 
and by ſo doing will move the regulator round its axis 
by means of the handle 1. Both the tail of the fork 


and the handle of the regulator are pierced with ſeveral 
n . 
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holes, and a — put through them which unites them Steam- 


e motion of the handle may be increa. Engine. 


by a joint. 
ſed or diminiſhed by chooſing for the joint a bole near 
to the axis or remote from it ; and the exact poſition at 
which the regulator is to ſtop on both ſides is deter- 
mined by pins ſtuck in the horizontal bar on which the 
end of the handle appears to reſt. 

This alternate motion of the regulator to the right 
and left is produced as follows: There is fixed to the 
axis BC a piece of iron o II, called the V, on account 
of its reſemblance to that letter of the alphabet invert- 
ed. The ſtalk o carries a heavy lump p of lead or iron; 
and a long leather ſtrap q p » is faſtened to p by the 
middle, and the two ends are faſtened to the beam above 
it, in ſuch a manner that the lump may be alternately 
catched and held up to the right and left of the per- 
pendicular. By adjuſting the length of the two parts 
of the ſtrap, the Y may be ſtopped in any defired 
polition, The two claws þ and / ſpread out from each 
other, and from the line of the (talk, and they are of 
ſuch length as to reach the horizontal bolt e, which 
croſſes the ſtirrup below, but not to reach the bottom 
of the fork fg. Now ſuppoſe the ſtirrup hanging 
perpendicularly, and the ſtalk of the Y alſo held per- 
pendicular ; carry it a little cu:ward from the cylinder, 
and then let it go. It will tumble farther out by its 
weight, without affecting the flirrup till the claw ! 
ſtrikes on the horizontal bolt e, and then it puſhes the 


ſtirrup and the fork towards the cylinder, and opens 


the regulator. Ir ſets it in motion with a ſmart jerk, 
which is an effectual way of overcoming the coheſion 
and triftion of the regulator with the mouth of the 
ſteam-pipe. This pulh is adjuſted to a proper length 
by the ſtrap g p, which ſtops the Y, when it has gonz 
far enough. If we now take hold of the ſtalk of the 


V, and move it up to the perpendicular, the width be- 


tween its claws is ſuch as to permit this motion, and 
ſomething more, without affecting the ſtirrup. But 
when puthed ſtill nearer to the cylinder, it tumbles ta- 


wards it by its own weight, and then the claw I ftrikes 


the bolt e, and drives the ſtirrup and fork in the oppo- 
ſite direction, till the lump p is catched by the ſtrap rp, 
now ſtretched to its} full length, while g p hangs flack. 
Thus by the motion of the Y the regulator is opened 
and ſhut. Let us now ſee how the motion of the V 
is produced by the machine itſelf. To the horizontal 
axis BC are attached two ſpanners or handles and 3. 
The ſpanner m paſſes through a long flit in the plug- 
beam, and is at liberty to move upwards or down- 


wards by its motion round the axis BC. A pin = 


which. goes through the plug-beam catches hold of m 
when the-beam riſes along with the piſton ; and the pia 
is ſo placed, that when the beam is within an inch or two 
of its higheſt riſe, the pin has lifted m and thrown the 
ſtalk of the Y paſt the perpendicular. It therefore 
tumbles over with great force, and gives a ſmart blow 
to the fork, and immediately ſhuts the regulator. By 
this motion the ſpanner is removed out of the neigh- 
bourhood of the plug-beam. But the ſpanner n, mo- 
ving along with it in the ſame direction, now comes in- 
to the way of the pins of the plug-beam. Therefore, 
when the piſton: deſcends again by the condenſation of 
the ſteam in the cylinder, a pin marked & in the fide 
of the plag-beam catches hold of the tail of the ſpan- 
ner u, and by preſſing it down raiſes the-lump on _ 


* 


f 
> 
[ 
; 
| 
| 


Steam- talk of the Y till it paſſes the 
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opeus the-ſteam valve. This opening and ſhutting of 
the ſteam valve is executed in the preciſe moment that 
is proper, by placing the pius * and & at a proper 
height in the plug · beam. For this reaſon, it is pierced 
through with a great number of holes, that the places 
of theſe pins may be varied at pleaſure. This, and a 

oper curvature of the ſpanners m and a, make the ad- 
juſtment as nice as we pleaſe. 

The injection ock R is managed in a ſimilar man- 
ner. On its key may be obſerved a forked arm f, 
nike a crab's claw; at a little diſtance above it is the 
gudgeon or axis u of a piece q u, called the hammer 
or the F, from its reſemblance to that letter. It has 
a lump of metal y at one end, and a ſpear ur projects 
from its middle, and paſſes between the claws s and : 
of the arm of the injection-cock, The hammer ig 
held up by a notch in the underſide of a wooden lever 
DE, moveable round the centre D, and ſupported at 
a proper height by a ſtring r E made faſt to the joiĩſt 
above it. | | 

Suppoſe the injection · eock ſhut, and the hammer in 
the poſition repreſented in the figure. A pin 4 of 
the plug-ſrame riſes along with the piſton, and catch- 
ing hold of the detent DE, raiſes it, and diſengages 
the hammer y from its notch. This immediately talls 
down, and itrikes a board L put in the way to ſtop it. 
The ſpear u 2, takes hold of the claw t, and forces 3t 
aſide towards x, and opens the injeQtion-cook. The 
piſton immediately deſcends, and along with it the 
plug frame. During its defcent the pin g; meets with 
the tail u 2' of the hammer, which is now raiſed conſi- 
derably above the level, and brings it down along with 
It, raiſing the lump y, and gradually ſhutting the injec- 
tion-cock, becauſe the ſpear takes hold of the claw a of 
its arm. When the beam has come to its loweſt ſitua- 
tion, the hammer is again engaged in the notch of the 
detent DE, and ſupported by it till the piſton again 
reaches the top of the cylinder. 

In this manner the motions of the injection - cock are 
alſo adjuſted to the preciſe moment that is proper for 
them. The different plus are ſo placed in the plug- 
frame, that the ſteam-cock may be completely ſhut be- 
fore the inje&ion-cock is opened. The inherent mo- 
tion of the machine will give a ſmall addition to the 
aſcent of the piſton without expending ſteam all the 
while; and by leaving the ſteam 3 elaſtic than 
Lefore, the ſubſequent deſcent of the piſton is promoted. 
There is a conſiderable propriety in the gradual ſhut- 
ting of the injection cock. For aſter the firſt daſh of 
the cold water againſt the bottom of the piſton, the 
condenſation is nearly complete, and very little more 
waier is needed; but a continual acceſſion of ſome is 
abſolutely neceſſary for completing the condenſation, as 
the capacity of the cylinder diminiſhes, and the water 
warms which is already inj=Rted. 

In this manner the mation of the machine will be 
repeated as long as there is a ſupply of team from the 
boiler, and of water from the injection ciſtern, and a 
diſcharge procured fir what has been inje&ed. We 
proceed to conſider how theſe conditions alſo are provi- 
ded by the machine itfel*, 


The injection ciſtern is ſupplied with water by the 
4 


> 
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perpendicular, and it jackhead-pump, as we have already obſerved. Prom 
Engine. then falls down, outwards from the cylinder, and che this ſaurce all the-parts-of the machine receive their xs. Engine. 


claw I again drives the fork in the :direQion h and fpetive fupplics. In the firſt place, a ſmall | — — — 
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13, 13, is taken off from the injection · pipe immediately 
below the cutern, and conducted to the top of the cy- 
linder, where it is furniſhed with a cock. The ſpout 
is fo adjuſted, that no more runs from it than what will 
keep a conltant ſupply of a foot of water above the pi- 
Kon to keep it tight. Every time the piſton comes to 
the top of the cylinder, it brings this water along wich 
i, and the ſurplus of its evaporation and leakage runs 
off by a waſte pipe 14, 14. This water neceſſarily be- 
comes almoſt boiling hot, and it was thought proper to 
employ its overplus for ſupplying the waſte of the boil- 
er. This was accordingly practiſed for ſome time. 
But Mr Beighton improved this economical thought, 
by ſupplying the boiler from the eduRion-pipe 2, 2, 
the water of which mull be ſtill hotter than that above 
the piſton. This contrivance required attention to ma- 
ny circumſtances, which the reader will underſtand by 
conſidering the perſpective and profile, The eduction- 
pipe comes out of the bottom of the cylinder at 1 with 
a perpendicular part, which bends fidewiſe below, and 
is ſhut at the extremity 1. A deep cup 5 communi- 
cates with it, holding a metal valve nicely fitted to 
it by grinding, like the key of a cock. To fecure its 
being always airtight, a flender ſtream of water trickles 
into it from a branch 6 of the waſte pipe from the top 
of the cylinder. The eduction- pipe branches off at 2, 
and goes down te the hot well, where it turns up, and 
is covered with a valve, In the perſpective view may be 
obſerved an upright pipe 4, 4, which goes through the 
head of the beiler, and reaches to within a few inches 
of its bottom. This pipe is called the feeder, and riſes 
about three or four feet above the boiler. It is open 
at both ends, and has a branch 3, g, communicating 
with the bottom of the cup 5, immediately above the 
metal valve, and alſo a few inches below the level of 
the entry 2 of the eduction pipe. This communicating 
branch has a-cock by which its paſſage may be dimi- 
niſhed at pleaſure, Now ſuppoſe the ſteam in the boil- 
er to be very ſtrong ; it will cauſe the boiling water 
to riſe in the feeding pipe above g, and coming along 
this branch, to riſe alſo in the cup 5, and run over. 
But the height of this cup above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in the boiler is ſuch, that the ſteam is never ſtrong 
enough to produce this effect. Therefore, on the con- 
trary, any water that may be in the cup 5 will run off 


by the branch g, 3, and go down into the boiler by the 
feeding pipe. 


Theſe things being underſtood, let us ſuppoſe a An hs 
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quantity of injected Water lying at the bottom of the nious con- 
cylinder. It will run into the eduction- pipe, fill the trivance. 


crooked branch 1, I, and open the valve in the bottom 
of the cup (its weight being ſupported by a wire hang- 


ing from a flender \pring)- and it will fill the cup to the 


level of the entry 2 of the eduction- pipe, and will then 
flow along 3, 3, and ſupply the boiler by the feeder 4, 4. 
What more water runs in at 1 will now go along the 
eduction- pipe 2, 2, to the hot well. By properly adjuſt- 
ing the cock on the branch 3, 3, the boiler may be ſup- 
plied as faſt as che waſte in ſteam requires, This is a 
moſt ingenious contrivanee, and does great honour to 
Mr Beighton. 
tance, The ſmall quantity which the boiler requires 

may 


It is not, however, of much impor- | 


= 
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ſream- may be immediately taken even from a cold ciſtern, 
Engine. without ſenſibly diminiſhing the production of ſteam: 
for the quantity of heat neceſſary for raiſing the ſen» 
ſible heat of cold water to the boiling temperature is 
quite inſignificant, when compared with the quantity of 
heat which malt then be combined with it in order to 
convert the water into team, No difference can be ob- 
ſerved in the performance of ſuch engines and of thoſe 
which have their boilers ſupplied from a brook. It has, 
however, the advantage of being purged of air; and 
when an engine mult derive all its ſupplies from pit 
water, the water from the eduction- pipe is vaſtly pre- 

ſerable to that ſrom the top of the cylinder. 

We may here obſerve, that many writers (among 
them the Abbe Boſſut), in their deſcriptions of the 
ſteam-· engine, have drawn the branch of communication 
3, 3, from the feeding pipe to a part of the crooked pipe 
I, 1, lying below the valve in the cup 5. But this is 
quite erroneous ; for, in this caſe, when the injection 
is made into the cylinder, and a vacuum produced, the 
water from the boiler would immediately ruſh up thro? 
the pipes 4, 3, and ſpout up into the cylinder: ſo would 
the external air coming in at the top of the feeder. 

28 This contrivance has alſo enabled us to form ſome 
23 judgment of the internal ſtate of the engine during the 
form ſome Performance. Mr Beighton paid a minute attention to 
judgment the ſituation of the water in the feeders and eduction- 
of the in- pipe of an engine, which ſeems to have been one of 
ternal ſtate the beſt which has yet been erected. It was we a co- 
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the ſafety valve 9 (called the yurezr-cLack), which Stcar- 

is loaded with about 3 pounds on the ſquare inch F2gine- 

(though the engine will work very well with a load of 

1 or 2 pounds), there is another piscHAancrtk 10, 10, 

rs a clack at its extremity ſupported by a cord, 

Its nie is to diſcharge the ſteam withont doors, when the 

machine gives over working. There is alſo a pipe 8 1 

near the bottom of the boiler, by which it may be emp- 

tied when it needs repairs or cleanſing. 
There are two ſmall pipes 11,11, and 12,t2,with cocks 

called GAGE-eires. The firlt deſcends to within two 

inches of the ſurface of the water in the boiler, and the 

ſecond goes about 2 inches below that ſurface, If both 

cocks emit ſteam, the water is too low, and requires a 

recruit. If neither give ſteam, it is too high, and there 

is not ſufficient room above it for a collection of ſteam. 

Laſtly, there is a filling pipe Q , by which the boiler 

may be filled when the machine is to be ſet to work. „ 
The engine has continued in this form for many years. 5 


a of the en- 
The only remarkable change introduced has been the xa IA 


manner of placing the boiler. It is no longer placed ben con- 


below the cylinder, but at one fide, and the ſteam is tinuod for 


introduced by a pipe from the top of the boiler into a many years, 


flat box immediately below the cylinder. The uſe of _ _ 

; , ange be- 
the box is merely to lodge the regulator, and give room ing the 
{or its motions. This has been a very conſiderable im- poſition of 
provement. It bas greatly reduced the height of the the boiler. 
building. This was formerly a tower. The wall which 


ſupported the beam could hardly be built with ſufficient 


of the en- jumn of water whoſe weight was 5ths of the preſſure of ſtrength for wichſtanding the violent ſhocks which were 


As. the air on its piſton, and made 16 ſtrokes, of 6 feet 


formance, each, in a minute. This is acknowledged by all to be 
a very great performance of an engine of this form. He 
concluded that the elaſticity of the ſteam in the cylin- 
der was never more than one-tenth greater or leſs than 
the elaſticity of the air. The water in the feeder never 
roſe more than three feet and a half above the ſurface of 
the boiling water, even though it was now lighter by 
th than cold water. The eduction-pipe was only 4x 
feet long (vertically), and yet it always diſcharged the 
injection water completely, and allowed ſome to paſs 
into the feeder. This could not be if the ſteam was 
much more than th weaker than air. By graſping this 
pipe in his hand during the riſe of the piſton, he could 
gueſs very well whereabouts the ſurface of the hot wa- 
ter in it reſted during the motion, and he never found 
it ſupported ſo high as four feet. Therefore the ſteam in 
the cylinder had at leaſt gths of the elaſticity of the air. 
Mr Buat, in his examination of an engine which is 
erected at Montrelaix, in France, by an Engliſh engi- 
neer, and has always been conſidered as the pattern in 
that country, finds it neeeſſary to ſuppoſe a much greater 
variation in the ſtrength of the ſteam, and ſays that it 
mult have been th ſtronger and th weaker than com- 
mon air. But this engine has not been nearly fo perfect. 
Its lift was not more than 4 of the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, and it made but nine ſtrokes in a mmute. — 
Ar W is a valve covering the mouth of a fmall pipe, 
and furrounded with a cup containing water to keep 
it air-tighr, This allows the air to efcape which had 
been extricated from the water of laſt injection. Ir is 
driven out by the firſt ſtrong puff of ſteam which is 
admitted into the cylinder, and makes a noife in its 
exit. This valve is therefore called the ſnifting valve. 
To finiſh- our deſcription, we obſerve, that befides 
Vor. XVII. 


repeated without ceaſing; and the buildings ſeldom 
laſted more than a very few years. But the boiler is 
now ſet up in an adjoining ſhed, and the gudgeons of 
the main beam reſt on the top of upright poſts, which 
are ſramed into the joiſts which ſupport the cylinder. 
Thus the whole moving parts of the machine are con- 
tained in one compact frame of carpentry, and have lit- 
tle or no connection with the ſlight walls of the build- 
ing, which is merely a caſe to hold the machine, and 
protect it from the weather. 
It is now time to inquire what is to be expected from ,, 30 


. * . H ro w 
this machine, and to aſcertain the moſt advantageous ae _— 


proportion between the moving power and the load moſt advan- 


that is to be laid on the machine. tageous 
It may be conſidered as a great pulley, and is indeed proportion 
ſometimes ſo conſtructed, the arches at the ends of the between 
working beam being completed to a cirele. It muſt be power and 
unequally loaded that it may move. It is loaded, du- the load. 
ring the working ſtroke, by the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere on the piſton fide, and by the column of water 
to be raiſed and the pump-gear on the pump ſide.— 
During the returning ſtroke it is loaded, on the piſton 
ſide, by a fmall part of the atmoſpheric preffure, and 
on the pump ſide by the pump gear acting as a coun- 
ter weight. "Phe load during the working ſtroke muſt 
therefore conſiſt of the column of water to be raiſed 
and this counter weight. The performance of the ma- 
chine is to be meaſured only by the quantity of water 
raiſed in a given time to a given height. It var ies, there- 
fore, in the joint proportion of the weight of the co- 
lumn of water in the pumps, and the number of ſtrokes 
made by the machine in a minute. Each ſtroke conſiſts 
of two parts, which we have called the working and 
the returning ſtroke. It does not, therefore, depend 
ſimply on the velocity of the working ſtroke and the 
5 C quantity 
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Steam. quantity of water raiſed by it. If this were all that is 


to be attended to, we know that the weight of the co- 
lumn of water ſhould be nearly +ths of the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere, this being the proportion which gives 
the maximum in the common pulley. But rhe time of 
the returning ſtroke is a neceſſary part of the whole 
time elapſed, and therefore the velocity of the return- 
ing ſtroke equally merits attention. 'This is regulated 
by the counter weight. The number of ſtrokes per 
minute does not give an immediate proof of the good- 
neſs of the engine. A ſmall load of water and a great 
counter weight will enſure this, becauſe theſe condi- 


tions will produce a briſk motion in both directions. 


ar 
Mr Boſſut's 
ſolution, 


The proper adjuſtment of the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the piſton, the column of water to be raiſed, and the 
counter weight, is a problem of very great difficulty ; 
and mathematicians have not turned much of their at- 
tention to the ſubject, although it is certainly the moſt 
intcreſting queſtion that practical mechanics affords 
them. 

Mr Boſſut has ſolved it very ſhortly and fimply, 
upon this ſuppoſition, that the working and return- 
ing ſtroke ſhould be made in equal times. This, in- 
deed, is generally aimed at in the erection of theſe ma- 
chines, and they are not reckoned to be well arranged if 
it be otherwiſe. We doubt of the propriety uf the 
maxim. Suppoſing, however, this condition for the 
preſent, we may compute the loadings of the two ends 
of the beam as follows. Let à be the length of the 
inner arm of the working beam, or that by which the 
great piſton is ſupported, Let þ be the outer arm car- 
rying the pump rods, and let W be a weight equivalent 
to all the load which is laid on the machine. Let c* be 
the area of the piſton ; let H be the height of a column 
of water having c* for its baſe, and being equal in weight 
to the preſſure exerted by the ſteam on the under fide of 
the piſton; and let þ be the preſſure of the atmoſphere 


-on the ſame area, or the height of a column of water 


3% 
Founded on 
an errone- 


of equal weight. 
performed in equal times, if He a — W þ be equal to 
(-H) c*'a + W5. The firſt of theſe quantities is 
the energy of the machine * the working ſtroke, 
and the ſecond expreſſes the ſimilar energy during the 
returning ſtroke, This equation gives us W = 
2 a — H (25 — H) a, 
A 2b 

the arms of the lever equal and H =, we have W 


If we ſuppoſe 


= oO » ; that is, the whole weight of the outer end 


2 
of the beam ſhould be half the preſſure of the air on 
the great piſton. This is nearly the uſual practice; and 
the engineers expreſs it by ſaying, that the engine is 
loaded with ſeven or eight pounds on the ſquare inch. 
This has been found to be nearly the moſt advantage- 
ous load. This way of expreſſing the matter would 
do well enough, if the maxim were not founded on er- 
roneous notions, which hinder us from ſeeing the ſtate 
of the machine, and the circumſtances on which its im- 
provement depends. The piſton bears a preſſure of 15 
pounds, it is ſaid, on the ſquare inch, if the vacuum 
below it be perfect; but as this is far from being the 
caſe, we mult not load it above the power of its vacuum, 
which very little exceeds eight pounds. But this is 
very far from the truth. When the cylinder is tight, 
the vacuum is not more than yxth deficient, when the 


L754 J 1 1 
cylinder is cooled by the injection to the degree that is Stern 
every day practicable, and the piſton really bears during Engi 
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its deſcent a preſſure very near to 14 pounds on the inch. 
The load muſt be diminiſhed, not on account of the im- 
perfe& vacuum, but to give the machine a reaſonable 
motion, We mult conſider not only the moving force, 
but alſo the quantity of matter to be put in motion. This 
is ſo great in the ſteam-engine, that even if it were balan- 
ced, that is, if there were ſuſpended on the piſton arm a 
weight equal to the whole 5 of water and the coun - 
ter weight, the full preſſure of the atmoſphere on the 


N piſton would not make it mode twice as faſt as it 
oes. 


This equation by Mr Boffut is moreover eſſentially And 2 
faulty in another reſpet, The W in the firſt member ty in an- 


In the firſt other re- 
it is the column of water to be raiſed, together with ſpecd. 


is not the ſame with the W in the ſecond. 


the counter weight. In the ſecond it is the counter 
weight only. Nor is the quantity H the ſame in both 
caſes, as is molt evident. The proper equation for en- 
ſuring the equal duration of the two ſtrokes may be had 
in the following manner. Let it be determined by ex- 
periment what portion of the atmoſpheric preſſure is 
exerted off the great piſton during its deſcent, This de- 
pends on the remaining elaſticity of the fleam. Suppoſe 
it ths: this we may expreſs by ah, a being = ths. 
Let it alſo be determined by experiment what portion 
of the atmoſpheric preſſure on the piſton remains un- 
balanced by the ſteam below it during its aſcent. Sup- 

poſe this th, we may expreſs this by bh. Then let 
W be the weight of the column of water to be raiſed, 
and c the counter weight. Then, if the arms of the 
beam are equal, we have the energy during the work- 
ing ſtroke = & - W —<«&, and during the returning 
ſtroke it is = - bh, Thereforec =bb =a b — 


h b) — W 
F g which, on the above 
ſuppoſition of the values of @ and 5, gives us c = 


It is evident that both ſtrokes will be 3 


Ts We ſhall make ſome uſe of this equation af- 


terwards ; but it affords us no information 8 


the moſt advantageous proportion of þ and W, whic 
is the material point. 


We muſt conſider this matter in another way: And Another 


that we may not involve ourſelves in unneceſſary difficul- 
ties, let us make the caſe as ſimple as poſſible, and ſuppoſe 
the arms of the working-beam to be of equal length. 

We ſhall firſt conſider the adjuſtment of things at the 
outer end of the beam. 

Since the ſole uſe of the ſteam is to 
action of the atmoſpheric preſſure by its rapid conden- 
ſibility, it is admitted into the cylinder only to allow 4 


the piſton to riſe again, but without giving it any im- nd of the 
pulſe. The pump-rods mult therefore be returned to beam con- 
the bottom of the working barrels by means of a pre- ſidered. 


ponderancy at the outer end of the beam. It may be 
the weight of the pump-rods themſelves, or may be con- 
ſidered as making part of this weight. A weight at 
the end of the beam will not operate on the rods which 
are ſuſpended there by chains, and it mult therefore be 
attached to the rods themſelves, but above their reſpec- 
tive pump-barrels, ſo that it may not loſe part of its 
efficacy by immerſion in the water. We may conſider 
the whole under the notion of the pump-gear, and call 
it . Its office is to depreſs the pump-rods with ſuth- 
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ive room for the Adjut- 
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r. From the inertia of the beams and all the parts of 


the apparatus which are in motion during the deſcent 


of the pump-rods, 

2. From the loſs of weight ſuſtained by the immer- 
ſion of the pump-rods in water. 

3. From the friction of all the piſtons and the weight 
of the plug-frame. F667 

4. From the reſiſtance to the piſton's motion, ariſing 
from the velocity which muſt be generated in the wa- 
ter in paſſing through the deſcending piſtons. 

The ſam of all theſe reſiſtances is equal to the preſ- 
_ ſure of ſome weight (as yet unknown), which we may 
call m. | 

Wen the pump-rods are brought up again, they 
bring along with them a column of water, whoſe weight 
we may call cv. 

It is evident that the load which mult be overcome 
by the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſteam piſton 
conſiſts of w and p. Let this load be called L, and the 
preſſure of the air be called P. 

If p be = L, no water will be raiſed; if p be g o, 
the rods will not deſcend: therefore there is ſome in- 
termediate value of p which will produce the greateſt 
effect. 

In order to diſcover this, let g be the fall of a heavy 
body in a ſecond. 

The deſceading maſs is p: but it does not deſcend 
with its full weight ; becauſe it is overcoming a ſet of 
reſiſtances which are equivalent to a weight m, and the 
moving force is —m. In order to diſcover the ſpace 

through which the rods will deſcend in a ſecond, when 
urged by the _ PO (ſuppoſed conſtant, notwith- 
ſtanding the increaſe of velocity, and conſequently of 
m), we mult inſtitute this proportion p: p —m=g: 
4. 

Tue fourth term of this analogy is the ſpace re- 


quired. | 
Let f be the whole time of the deſcent in ſeconds. 


Then 1* : ef e a EC This laſt term is 
the whole deſcent or length of the ſtroke accompliſhed 
in the time 7. 

The weight of the column of water, which has now 
got above the piſton, is w, = L—p. This mult 
be lifted in the next working ſtroke through the ſpace 


—.—. Therefore the performance of the engine 
muſt be EC- IU. 


„ 275 | 
That this may be the greateſt poſſible, we muſt con- 
ſider þ as the variable quantity, and make the fluxion of 


the fraction A XL 


/ 
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This will be found to give us p=vLm; that is, 
the counter weight or preponderancy of the outer end 
of the beam is Ln. 


This gives us a method of determining m experimen- 
tally, We can diſcover by actual meaſurement the 
quantity L in any engine, it being equal to the un- 


3 3 


$6am- cient velocity, by overcoming the reſiſtances ariſing 
Engine, from the following cauſes. 


STE 
balanced weights on the beam and the weight of the 
water in the pumps. Then m 1 


Alſo we have the weight of the column of water 
=L—p, =L—v Ln. ; 

When therefore we have determined the load which 
is to be on the outer end of the beam during the work- 
ing ſtroke, it muſt be diſtributed into two parts, Which 


have the proportion of //L m to L—vV Lm.: The firlt 


is the counter weight, and the ſecond is the weight of 
the column of water, 


If m is a fraction of L, ſuch as an aliquot part of it; 
that is, if 


us by local conſiderations is the quantity of water, and 
the depth from which it is to be raiſed ; that is, w and 
it will be convenient to determine every thing in con- 
formity to this. 


We ſaw that w=L—v/Lm. This gives us L = 


8 * wm + = +=+ w, and the counter weight 
W | 4 


/ wm + +5. 
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Having thus aſcertained that diſtribution of the load What pro- 


on the outer end of the beam which produces the great- 
eſt effect, we come now to conſider what proportion of 


portion of 
moving 
force may 


moving force we muſt apply, ſo that it may be employ- be appli- 
ed to the beſt advantage, or ſo that any expence of cd to the 


power may produce the preateſt performance. 
be ſo much the greater as the work done is greater, 
and the power employed is leſs; and will therefore be 
properly meaſured by the quotient of the work done di- 
vided by the power employed. 

The work immediately done is the lifting up the 
weight L. In order to accompliſh this, we mult em- 
ploy a preſſure P, which is greater than L. Let it be 
= L + y; alſo let / be the length of the ſtroke. 

If the maſs L were urged along the ſpace - by the 
force L+y, it would acquire a certain velocity, which 
we may expreſs by ; but it is impelled only by the 
force y, the reſt of P being employed in balancing L. 
The velocities which different forces generate by impel- 
ling a body along the ſame ſpace are as the ſquare roots 
of the forces. Therefore LTY. . 
2 
= — 
SL +y | 
velroity of the piſton at the end of the ſtroke. The 
quantity of motion produced will be had by multiply- 
ing this velocity by the maſs L. This gives SE] 

+ 
and this, divided by the power expended, or by 8 
gives us the meaſure of the performance ; namely, 
L+zxv/ L+y | 

That this may be a maximum, conlider y as the va- 

5C32z- riable 


The fourth term of this analogy expreſſes the 


* 


It will greateſt ad- 
Alita 


gc 
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Steam- riable quantity, and make the fluxion of this formula on this motion. We muſt now ſhow how its different 


Engine. 


— wr = 2, 


TIE" L 
This will give us y = —* 7 
Now PLT, = L+ =, =43 L. Therefore the 


whole load on the outer end of the beam, conſiſting of 
the water and the counter weight, muſt be 3ds of the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſteam piſton. 

We have here ſuppoſed that the expenditure is the 
atmoſpheric preſſure; and fo it is if we conſider it me- 
chanically. But the expenditure of which we are ſen. 


| ſible, and which we are anxious to employ to the beſt 


37 
I heſe re- 
ſults agree 
with the 
moſt far- 
ceſsful 
practice. 


advantage, is fuel. Suppoſing this to be employed with 
the ſame judgment in all caſes, we are almoſt intitled, 
by what we now know of the production of ſteam, to 
ſay that the ſteam produced is proportional to the fuel 
expended. But the ſteam requiſite for merely filling 
the cylinder is proportional to the area of the piſton, 
and therefore to the atmoſpheric preſſure. The reſult 
of our inveſtigation therefore is {till juſt ; but the Ream 
waſted by condenſation on the ſides of the cylinder does 
not follow this ratio, and this is more than what is ne- 
ceſſary for merely filling it. 'This deranges our calcu- 
lations, and is in favour of large cylinders ; but this ad- 
vantage malt be in a great meaſure compenſated by a 
ſimilar variation in the production of the ſteam ; for in 
ſimilar boilers of greater dimenſions the fuel is leſs ad- 
vantageouſly employed, becauſe the ſurface to which 
the fuel is applied does not increaſe in the ratio of the 
capacity, juſt as the ſurface of the cylinder which waſtes 
the ſteam. The rule may therefore be confided in as 
pretty exact, 

It is a ſatisfactory thing to obſerve theſe reſults 
agree very well with the moſt ſucceſsful practice. By 


many changes and trials engineers have eſtabliſhed max - 


ims of conſtruction, which are probably not very far 
trom the beſt. It is a pretty general maxim, that the 
load of water {hould be + of atmoſpheric preſſure, 
They call this loading the engine with 74 pounds on 
the inch, and they ſay that ſo ſmall a load is neceſſary 
on account of the imperfe& vacuum. But we have 
now ſeen that it is neceſſary ſor giving a reaſonable ve- 
locity of motion. Since, in this practice, ww is made 4 
or -*.ths of P, and L ſhould be rths of P, and L is 
= w ＋ ; it follows, that the counter weight ſhould be 
zch of P; and we have found this to be nearly the caſe 
in ſeveral very good engines. 

It muſt be remarked, that in the preceding inveſtiga- 
tion we introduced a quantity M to expreſs the reſiſt- 
ances to the motion of the engine. This was done in 
order to avoid a very troubleſome inveſtigation. The 
reſiſtances are of ſuch a nature as to vary with the ve- 
locity, and moſt of them as the ſquare of the velocity. 
This is the caſe with the reſiſtance ariſing from the mo- 
tion of the water through the piſtons of the pumps, and 
that ariſing from the friction in the long lift during the 
working ſtroke. Had we taken the dire& method, 
which is ſimilar to the determination of the motion 
through a medium which reſiſts in the duplicate ratio 


of the velocity, we muſt have uſed a very intricate ex- 


ponential calculus, which few of our readers would 
ba ve the patience to look at. | | 

But the greateſt: part of the quantity = ſoup: a 
motion already known, and its determination depends 


ſum may be called M, and may be 


Steam. 
component parts may be computed. Eugine, 
_ 1, What ariſes from the inertia of the movi parts 31 
is by far the moſt conſiderable portion of it. To ob- Reftance 


tain it, we muſt find a quantity of matter which, when to the mo. 
placed at the end of the beam, will have the ſame mo- tion of the 


adept» ; in en 
mentum of inertia with that of the ole moving parts in _ — 


their natural places. Therefore (in the returning ſtroke) 
add together the weight of the great piſton with its 
rod and chains ; the pit pump rods, chains, and any 
weight that is attached to them ; the archheads and 
iron-work at the ends of the beam, and gths of the 
weight of the beam itfelf; alſo the plug-beam with its 
arch-head and chain, multiplied by the fquare of its di- 
ſtance from the axis, and divided by the ſquare of half 
the length of the beam ; alfo the jack-head pump-rod, 
cham, and arch-head, multiplied by the fquare of its diſ- 
tance from the axis, and divided by the ſquare of the 
half. length of the beam. "Theſe articles added into one 
ſuppoſed to move 
with the velocity of the end of the beam. Suppoſe this 
beam to have made a fix-foot ſtroke in two ſeconds, 
with an uniformly accelerated motion. In one ſecond 
it would have moved 14 feet, and would have acquired 
the velocity of three feet per ſecond. But in one ſe- 
cond gravity would have produced a velocity of 32 feet 
in the ſame maſs. Therefore the accelerating force 
which has produced the velocity of three feet is nearly 


+xtb c! the weight. Therefore = is the firſt conſti- 
tuent of m in the abdve inveſti If the obſerved 


tion. 


velocity is or leſs than three feet per ſecond, this 
value maſt be increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame pro- 
portion. 


The ſecond cauſe of reſiſtance, viz. the immerſion of 
the pump-rods in water, is eafily computed, being the 
weight of the water which they diſplace. 

The third cauſe, the friction of the piſtons, &c. is al- 
molt inſignificant, and muſt be diſcovered by experiment. 

The fourth cauſe depends on the ſtructure of the 
pumps. Theſe pumps, when made of a proper ſtrength, 


can hardly have the perforation of the piſton more than 
a fourth part of the area of the working barrel ; and 


the velocity with which the water paſſes through it is 
increaſed at leaſt Itch by the contraction (ſee Pune). 
The velocity of the water is therefore five times great- 
er than that of the piſton. A piſton 12 inches diame- 
ter, and moving one foot per ſecond, meets with a re- 
ſiſtance equal to 20 pounds; and this increaſes as the 
ſquare of the diameter and as the ſquare of the velocity. 
If the whole depth of the pit be divided into ſeveral 
lifts, this reſiſtance muſt be multiplied by the number 
of lifts, becauſe it obtains in each pump. 

Thus we make up the value of m and we muſt ac- 
knowledge that the method is {till indirect, becauſe it 
ſuppoſes the velocity to be known. | 

We may obtain it more eaſily in another way, but 
ſtill with this circumſtance of being indirect. We found 

* 


that p was equal to / L m, and conſequently m = 2 


Now in any engine L and p can always be had; and 
unleſs p deviates greatly from the proportion which we 
determined to be the belt, the value of m thus obtained 
will not be very erroneous. 
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It was farther preſumed in this iaveltigation, that the 
rhotions both up and down were enformly accelerated; 
but this cannot be the cafe when the reſiſtances increafe 
with the velocity. This circumſtance makes very little 
change in the working · ſtroke, and therefore the theo- 
rem which determines the beſt relation of P to L may 


ething he confided in. The reſiſtances which vary with the 


velocity in this caſe are a mere trifle when compared 
with the moving power y. Theſe reſiſtances are, 14t, 
The ſtrangling of the water at the entry, and at the 
ſtanding valve of each pump. This is about 37 pounds 
from a pump 12 inches diameter, and the velocity one 
foot per ſecond, increaſing in the duplicate ratio of the 
diameter and velocity; and, 2d, The friction of the 
water along the whole lift. This for a pump of the 
ſame fize and with the ſame velocity, lifting 20 fathoms, 
is only about 24 pounds, and varies in the ſimple pro- 
portion of the diameter and the depth, and in the du- 
plicate proportion of the velocity. The refittance ari- 
ting from inertia is greater than in the returning ſtroke; 
becauſe the M in this caſe muſt contain the momentum 
of the water both of the pit-pumps and the jackhead- 
pump: but this part of the reſiſtance does not affect 
the uniform acceleration. We may therefore confi de 


L 
in the propriety of the formula y=—. And we may 


obtain the velocity of this ſtroke at the end of a ſecond 
with great accuracy as follows. Let 2 ̃ be the veloci- 
ty communicated by gravity in a ſecond, and the velo- 
city at the end of the firſt ſecond of the ſteam piſton's 


deſcent will be ſomewhat lefs than Ii g i where Mex. 


preſſes the inertia of all the parts which are in motion 
during the deſcent of the ſteam piſton, and therefore in- 
clades L. Compute the two reſiſtances juſt mentioned 


— 
for this velocity. Call this r. Then AN 2 yg will 


give another velocity infinitely near the truth. 

But the caſe is very different in the returning ſtroke, 
and the proper ratio of pto L is not aſcertained with 
the ſame certainty : for the moving force p is not ſo 
great in proportion to the reſiſtance m; and therefore 
the acceleration of the motion is conſiderably affected 
by it, and the motion itſelf is conſiderably retarded, and 
in a very moderate time it becomes ſenſibly uniform: 
for it is preciſely ſimilar to the motion of a heavy body 
falling through the air, and may be determined in the 
manner laid down in the article Rzs:5rance of Fluids, 
viz. by an exponential calculus. We ſhall content our- 
ſeves here with ſaying, that the reſiſtances in the pre- 
ſent caſe are ſo t that the motion would be to all 
ſenſe uniform before the piſtons have deſcended 3d of 
their ſtroke, even althovgh there were no other circum- 
ſtance to affect it. 

But this motion is affected by a circumſtance quite 
unconneRed with any thing yet conſidered, depending 
on conditions not mechanical, and ſo uncertain, that we 
are not yet able to aſcertain them with any preciſion ; 
yet they are of the utmoſt importance to the good per. 
formance and improvement of the engine, and therefore 
deſerve a particular conſideration. 

The counter weight has not only to puſh down the 
pamp-rods, but alſo to drag up the great piſton. This 
it cannot do unleſs the Ream be admitted into the cy- 


linder. If the ſteam be no ſtronger than common air, Storm. 

it cannot enter the cylinder except in conſequence of the Engine: 

piſton's being dragged up. If common air were admit- 

ted into the cylinder, ſome force wovld be required to 

drag up the piſton, in the ſame manner as it is required 

to draw up the pilton of a common ſyringe; for the 

air would ruſh through the ſmall entry of * cylinder 

in the ſame manner as through the ſmall nozzle of the 

ſyringe. Some part of the atmoſpheric preſſure is em- 

pioyed in driving in the air with ſufficient velocity to 

fill che ſyringe, and it is only with the remainder that 

the admitted air preſſes on the under ſurface of the ſy- 

ringe. Therefore ſome of the atmoſpheric preſſure on 

its upper ſurface is not balanced. This is felt by the 

hand which draws it up. The ſame thing muſt bappen 

in the ſteam· engine, and ſome part of the counter weight 

is expended in drawing up the ſteam-piſton. We could 

tell how much is thus expended if we knew the denſity 

of the ſteam ; for this would tell us the velocity with 

which its elaſticity would cauſe it to fill the cylinder. 

If we ſuppoſe it 12 times rarer than air, which it cer- 

tainly is, and the piſton riſes to the top of the cylinder 

in two ſeconds, we can demonſtrate that it will enter 

with a velocity not leſs than 1400 feet per ſecond, where- 

as 500 teet is enough to make it maintain a denſity F;ths 

of that of ſteam in equilibrio with the air. Hence it 

follows, that its elaſticity will not be leſs than 22ths of 

theelaſticity of the air, and therefore not more than th 

of counter weight will be expended in drawing up the 

Ream-piſton. 
But all this is on the ſuppoſition that there is an un- 

bounded ſupply of ſteam of undimmiſhed elaſticity. This. 

is by no means the caſe. Immediately before opening 

the ſteam. cock, the ſteam was iſſuing through the ſafe- 

ty-valve and all the crevices in the top of the boiler, 

and (in good engines) was about th ſtronger or more 

elaſtic than air. This had been gathering duriog ſome. 

thing more than the deſcent of the piſton, viz, in about 

three ſeconds. The piſton riſes to the top in about two 

ſeconds ; therefore about twice and a half as much ſteam 

as fills the dome of the boiler is now ſhared between the 

boiler and cylinder. The dome is commonly about fix 

times more capacious than the cylinder. If therefore no 

ſteam is condenſed in the cylinder, the denfity of the 

ſteam, when the piſton has reached the top, mult be a- 

bout +3ths of its former denlſity, and ſtill more elaſtic 

than air. But as much ſteam is condenſed by the cold cy- 

linder, its elaſticity muſt be leſs than this. We cannot 

tell how much leſs, both becauſe we do not know how 

much is thus condenſed, and becanſe by this diminution, 

of its preſſure on the ſurface of the boiling water, it mult 

be more copiouſly produced in the boiler ; but an atten 

tive obſervation of the engine will give us ſome intor- 

mation. The moment the ſteam. cock is opened we have 

a ſtrong puff of team through the ſnifting valve. At 

this time, therefore, it is ſtill more elaſtic than air; but 

after this, the ſniſting valve remains ſhut during the 

whole riſe of the piſton, and no ſteam any longer iſſues 

though the ſafety-valve or crevices ; nay, the whole 4% 

dome of the boiler may be obſerved to fink. The claſti- 
Theſe facts give abundant proof than the elaſticity of 2 = 

the ſteam during the aſcent of the piſton is greatly di- ring the af: 

miniſhed, and therefore much of the counter weight is cent of the 

expended in dragging up the ſteam-piſton in oppoſition piſton 

to the unbalanced part of the atmoſpheric preſſure. The 8&*catly di- 

mation ed. 
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motion of the returning ſtroke is therefore-ſo much de- 
ranged by this foreign and inappreciated eireumſtance, 
that it would have been quite uſeleſs to engage in the 
intricate exponential inveſtigation, and we muſt {it down 
contented with a leſs perſect adjuſtment of the counter 
weight and weight of water. — Any perſon who attends 
to the motion of ſteam-engine will perceive that the 
deſcent of the pump-rods is ſo far from being accelera- 
ted, that it is nearly uniform, and frequently it is ſenſi- 
bly retarded towards the end. We learn by the way, 
that it is of the utmoſt importance not only to have a 
quick production of ſteam, but alſo a very capacious 
dome, or empty ſpace above the water in the boiler. In 
engines where this ſpace was but four or five times the 
capacity of the cylinder, we have always obſerved a very 
ſenſible check given to the deſcent of the pump-rods 
after having made half their ſtroke. This obliges us to 
employ a greater counter weight, which diminiſhes the 
column of water, or retards the working firoke ; it alſo 
ubliges us to employ a ſtronger ſteam, at the riſk of 
burſting the boiler, and increaſes the expence of fuel. 

It would be a moſt deſirable thing to get an exact 


know the knowledge of the elaſticity of the ſteam in the cylinder; 
elaſticity of and this is by no means difficult. Take a long glaſs 


the ſteam 
in the cy- 
linder. 
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tube exactly calibered, and cloſe at the farther end. Put 
a ſmall drop of ſome coloured fluid into it, ſo as to ſtand 
at the middle nearly.—Let it be placed in a long box 
filled with water to keep it of a conſtant temperature, 
Let the open end communicate with the cylinder, with 
a cock between. The moment the ſteam-cock is open- 
ed, open the cock of this inſtrument. The drop will 
be pulhed towards the cloſe end of the tube, while the 
{team in the cylinder is more elaſtic than the air, and it 
will be drawn the other way while it is leſs elaſtic, and, 
by a ſcale properly adapted to it, the elaſticity of the 
team correſponding to every poſition of the piſton may 
be diſcovered. The ſame thing may be done more ac- 
curately by a barometer ey conſtructed, ſo as to 
prevent the oſcillations of the mercury. 

It is equally neceſſary to know the ſtate of the cylin- 
der during the deſcent of the ſteam · piſton. We have 
hitherto ſuppoſed P to be the full preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere on the area of the piſton, ſuppoſing the vacuum 
below it to be complete. But the inſpection of our 
table of elaſticity thows that this can never be the caſe, 
becauſe the cylinder is always of a temperture far above 
32% We have made many attempts to diſcover its tem- 

rature. We have employed a thermameter in cloſe con- 
tat with the ſide of the cylinder, which ſoon acquired a 
iteady temperature: this was never leſs than 145%. We 
have kept a thermometer in the water which lies on the 
piſton: this never ſunk below 1459. It is probable that the 
cylinder within may be cooled ſomewhat lower ; bat for 
this opinion we cannot give any very ſatisſactory reaſon, 
Suppoſe it cooled down to 1209 this will leave an elaſ- 
ticity which would ſupport three inches af mercury. We 
cannot think therefore that the unbalanced preſſure of 
the atmoſphere exceeds that of 27 inches of mercury, 
which is about 134d pounds on a ſquare inch, or 10 on 
a circular inch. And this is the value which we ſhould 
emplioy in the equation P= L + y. This queſton may 
be decided in the ſame way as the other, by a barometer 
connected with the inſide of the cylinder. 

And thus we ſhall learn the ſtate of the moving forces 
in every moment of the performance, and the machine 
will then be as open to our examination as any water or 


horſe mill ; and till this be done, or ſomething equiva - $ 

lent, we can only guefs at what the machine is actually Engine. 

performing, and we cannot tell in what particulars we 

can lend it a helping hand. We are informed that 

Meſſrs Watt and Boulton have made this addition to 

ſome of their engines; and we are perſuaded that, from 

the information which they have derived. from it, they 

have been enabled to make the curious improvements 

_ which they have acquired ſo much reputation and 

profit. | | | 
There is a circumſtance of which we have as yet ta- en 

ken no notice, viz. the quantity of cold water injected. of cold wa. 

Here we confeſs ourſelves unable to give any preciſe in · ter to be 

ſtuctions. It is clear at firſt fight that no more than injectcd. 

is abſolutely neceſſary ſhould be injected. It muſt ge. 

nerally be fipplied by the engine, and this ex pends part 

of its power. An exceſs is much more hurtful by coot- 

ing the at, "ah and piſton too much, and therefore 

waſting ſteam during the next riſe of the piſton, But 

the determination of - the proper. quantity requires a 

knowledge, which we have not yet acquired, of the 

quantity of heat contained in the ſteam in a latent 


form. As much water muſt be injected as will abſorb 


all this without riſing near to the boiling temperature. 

But it is af much more importance to know how far 

we may cool the cylinder with advantage; that is, 

when will the loſs of ſteam, during the next riſe of the 

piſton, compenſate for the diminution of its elaſticity 

during its preſent deſcent ? Our table of elaſticities 

ſhows us, that by cooling the cylinder to 1209, we 

ſill leave an elaſticity equal to th of the whole power 

of the engine; if we cool it only to 140, we leave 

an elaſticity of ch; if we cool it to a blood-heat, we 

leave an elaſticity of £zth. It is extremely difficult to 

chooſe among theſe varieties. Experience, however, in- 

forms us, that the beſt engines are thoſe which uſe the 

ſmalleſt quantities of injection water. We know an 

exceedingly good engine having a cylinder of 30 inch- 

es and a fix-foot ſtroke, which works with ſomething 

leſs than th of a cubic foot of water at each injection; 

and we imagine that the quantity ſhould be nearly in 

the proportion of the capacity of the cylinder. Deſ- 

aguliers obſerved, that a very good engine, with a cy- 

linder of 32 inches, worked with 300 inches of wa- 

ter at each injection, which does not much exceed 5th 

of a cubic foot. Mr Watt's obſervations, by means of 

the barometer, muſt have given him much valuable in- 

formation in this particular, and we hope that he will 

not always withhold them from the public. 1 
We have gone thus far in the examination, in order This exa- 

ſeemingly to aſcertain the motion of the engine when mination, 

loaded and balanced in any known manner, and in or- 3 

der to diſcover that proportion between the moving 5 4 

power and the load which will produce the greatelt direct the 

quantity of work. The reſult has been very unſatis- attention to 

factory, becauſe the computagion of the returning ſtroke the prince 

is acknowledged to be beyond our abilities. But it has — 1 

given us the opportunity of directing the reader's atten- * 

tion to the leading circumſtances in this inquiry. By 

knowing the internal ſtate of the cylinder in machines 

of very different goodneſs, we learn the connection be- 

tween the ſtate 13 the ſteam and the performance of the 


machine; and it is very poſſible that the reſult of a 
full examination may be, that in ſituations were fuel 
is expenſive, it may be proper to employ a weak ſteam 
which will expend leſs fuel, although leſs tae 2 
orme 


STE 
Stena formed by it. We ſhall ſee this confirmed in the clear- 
Engine eſt manner in ſome particular employments of the new 
um 17 oper invented by Watt and Boulton. 

n the mean time, we ſee that the equation which we 
yu from the celebrated Abbe Boſſut is in every re- 
pet erroneous even for the purpoſe which he had in 
view. We alſo ſee that the equation which we ſubſti- 

tuted in its place, and which was intended for determi- 
ning that proportion between the counter weight and 
the moving force, and the load which would render the 
- working ſtroke and returning ſtroke of equal duration, 
is alſo erroneous, becauſe theſe two motions are ex 
tremely different in kind, the one being nearly uniform, 
and the other nearly uniformly accelerated. This being 
ſuppoſed true, in ſhould follow that the counter weight 
ſhould be reduced to one halt; and we have found 
this to be very nearly true in ſome good engines which 

we have examined. | | 
4G We ſhall add but one obſervation more on this head. 
on The practical engineers have almoſt made it a maxim, 
im that the that the two motions are of equal duration, But 
two mo- the only reaſon which we have heard for the maxim, is, 
tions are of that it is aukward to ſee an engine go otherwiſe. But 
equal dura- we doubt exceedingly the How, of this maxim, and, 
1 without being able to give any accurate determination, 
we think that the engine will do more work if the 
working ſtroke be made flower than the returning ſtroke. 
Suppoſe the engine ſo conſtructed that they are made in 
equal times ; an addition to the counter weight will ac- 
celerate the returning ſtroke and retard the working 
ſtroke. But as the counter weight is but ſmall in pro- 
portion to the unbalanced portion of the atmoſpheric 
preſſure, which is the moving furce of the machine it 
is evident that this additioa to the counter weight muſt 
bear a much greater proportion on the counter weight 
than it does to the moving force, and mult therefore ac- 
celerate the returning ſtroke much more than it retards 
the working ſtroke, and the time of both ſtrokes taken 
together muſt be diminiſhed by this addition and the 
performance of the machine improved ; and this mult 
be the caſe as long as the machine is not extravagantly 
loaded. The beſt machine which we have ſeen, in re- 
ſpe& of performance, raiſes a column of water whoſe 
weight is very nearly ds of the preſſure cf the atmoſphere 
on the piſton, making 11 ſtrokes of fix feet each per mi- 
nute, and the working ſtroke was almoſt twice as flow 
as the other. This engine had worked pumps of 12 
inches, which were changed for pumps of 14 inches, all 
other things remaining the ſame. In its former ſtate it 
made from 124 to 134 ſtrokes per minute, the working 
ſtroke being conſiderably flower than the returning 
ſtroke. The load was increaſed, by the change of the 
pumps nearly in the proportion of 3 to 4. This had 
retarded the working ſtroke ; but the performance was 
evidently increaſed in the proportion of 3 & 13 to 4X 113 
or of 39 to 44. About 300 pounds were added to the 
counter weight, which increaſed the number of ſtrokes 
to more than 12 per minute. No ſenſible change could 
be obſerved in the time of the working ſtroke. The 


of 39y to 48. We have therefore no heſitation in ſaying, 
that the ſeemly equality of the two ſtrokes is a ſacrifice 
tœ fancy. The engineer who obſerves the workin 
ſtroke to be ſlow, fears that his engine may be though 
feeble and unequal to its work ; a ſimilar notion has long 
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performance was therefore increaſed in the proportion Q 


STE 


miſled him in the conſtruction of water-mills, eſpecially Stea- 
of overſhot mills ; and, even now, he is ſubmitting Engine, 
with heſitation and fear to the daily correction of ex- 
perience. 

It is needleſs to engage more deeply in ſcientific cal. 
culations in a ſubject where ſo many of the data are ſo 
very imperfectly underſtood. 47 

We venture to recommend as a maxim of conſtruction The load 
(ſuppoſing always a large boiler and plentiful ſupply of of work 
pure ſteam unmixed wit air), that the load of work be ſhould not 
not leſs than 10 pounds for every ſquare inch of the be leſe than 
piſton, and the counter weight ſo proportioned that the "0c ararany 
time of the returning ſtroke may not exceed ds of that ſquare inch 
of the working ſtroke. A ſerious objection may be of the pi- 
made to this maxim, and it deſerves mature conſidera. ſton. 
tion. Such a load requires the utmoſt care of the ma - 
chine, that no admiſſion be given to the common air ; 
and it precludes the poſſibility of ts working in caſe 
the growth of water, or deepening the pit, ſhould make 
a greater load abſolutely neceſſary. Theſe conſidera- 
tions mult be leſt to the prudence of the enginecr. 

The maxim now recommended relates only to the belt 
actual performance of the engine. 

Before quitting this machine, it will not be amiſs to 1 
give ſome eaſy rules, ſanctioned by ſucceſsful practice, — 
for computing its performance. Theſe will enable any the per- 
artiſt, who can go through ſimple calculations, to ſuit formance 
the ſize of his engine to the taſk which it is to per- Af the 
fon, ſteam- en- 

The circumſtance on which the whole computation WT” 
muſt be founded is the quantity of water which muſt 
be drawn in a minute and the depth of the mine; and 
the performance which may be expected from a good 
engine is at leaſt 12 ſtrokes per minute of ſix feet each, 
working againſt a column of water whoſe weight is 
equal to half of the atmoſpheric preſſure on the ſteam- 
piſton, or rather to 7, 64 pounds on every ſquare inch of 
its ſurface. 

It is moſt convenient to eſtimate the quantity of wa- 
ter in cubic feet, or its weight in pounds, recollecting 
that a cubic foot of water weighs 624 pounds. The 
depth of the pit is uſually reckoned in fathoms of fx 
feet, and the diameter of the cylinder and pump is uſu- 
ally reckoned in inches. 

Let Q be the quantity of water to be drawn per 
minute in cubical feet, and F the depth of the mine in 
fathoms ; let c be the diameter of the cylinder, and þ 
that of the pump ; and let us ſuppoſe the arms of the 
beam to be of equal length. 

iſt, To find the diameter of the pump, the area of 


. , 3 0,785 4 
the piſton in ſquare feet is 9 NR 1 The length 
of the column drawn in one minute is 12 times 6 or 72 
feet, and therefore its ſolid contents is p* x 2 125 8 


cubical feet, or X o, 3927 cubical feet. This muſt be 


equal to Q; therefore p* muſt be 855077 
X 21. Hence this practical rule : Muliply the cu- 


or nearly 


bic feet of water which muſt be drawn in a minute by 
24, and extract the ſquare root of the product: this 

will be the diameter of the pump in inches. 
Thus ſuppoſe that 58 cubic feet muſt be drawn every 
minute; 58 multiplied by 24 gives 145, of which the 
{quaze 


6—— . c 


1 


. 


Steam- ſquare root is 82, which is the required 
EnEWe. pump. 
—ͤ — . 


— 
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diameter of the 2 root. of the quotient is the diameter of the cy+ 


2. To find the proper diameter of the cylinder. 


The piſton is to be loaded with 7,64 pounds on every 
ſquare inch. This is equivalent to fix pounds on a cir- 
cular inch very nearly. The weight of a cylinder of wa- 
ter an inch in diameter and a fathom in height is 227 
pounds, or nearly two pounds, Hence it follows that 
6:* mult be made equal to 2%, and that c* is equal to 


2. or to . 
6 


3 
Hence the following rule: Multiply the ſquare of 
the diameter of the pump-piſton (found as above} by 
the ſathoms of liſt, and divide the product by 3, the will be the diameter of the fteam-piſton in inches. 


To free the practical * as much as poſſible from all trouble of ealculation, we ſubjoin the followi 
Power of the Steam Engine, drawn up by Mr Beighton in 1777, and fully verifies 
by practice ſince that time. The meaſure is in Engliſh ale gallons of 282 cubic inches. | 


T avis of the Dimenſions 


1 1 
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Suppoſe the pit to which the foregoing pump is to 
be applied is 24 fathoms deep; then 1 gives 
1153, of which the ſquare root ia 34. inches very 
nearly. | | 
This engine conſtructed with care will certainly do 
the work. | S | 
Whatever is the load of water propoſed for the en- 
gine, let 10 be the pounds on every circular inch of the 


ſteam· piſton, and make & =p* x = and the ſquare root 
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The firſt part of the table gives the ſize of the pump 
ſuited to the growth of water, The ſecond gives the 
ſize of the 1 7 ſuited to the load of water. If the 
depth is greater than any in this table, take its fourth 
part, and double the diameter of the cylinder. Thus if 
150 hogſheads are to be drawn in an hour from the 
depth of 100 fathoms, the laſt column of part firſt zives 
for 149.40 a pump of 7 inches bore. In a line with 
this, under the depth of 50 yards, which is th of 100 
fathoms, we find 204, the double of which is 41 inches 
for the diameter of the cylinder. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to give a general rule for 
ſtrokes of different lengths, &c. but any one who pro- 
feſſes the ability to erect an engine, ſhould ſurely know 
as much arithmetic as will accommodate the rule now 
given to any length of ſtroke. 

venture to ſay, that no ordinary engineer can 
tell à priori the number per minute which an engine 
will give. We took 12 ſtrokes of fix feet each for a 
ſtandard, which a careſul. engineer may eaſily accom- 
plith, and which an employer has a right to expect, the 
engine being loaded with water to half the prefſure of 
the atmoſphere : if the load be lels, there is ſome fault 


4 


an, improper counter weight, or too little boiler, or 
leaks, &c. &c. A 

Such is the ſtate in which Newcomen's ſteam-engine Me Fitzge- 
had continued in uſe for 60 years neglected by the phi- rald's me- 
loſopher, although it is the moſt curious object which thod of 
human ingenuity has yet offered to his contemplation, converting 
and abandoned to the efforts of the unlettered artiſt. ind Hue. 
Its uſe has been entirely confined to the railing of water. 994 2 
Mr Keane Fitzgerald indeed gubliſhed in che Philoſophi- continued 
cal Tranſadtions a method of c nverting its reciprocating rotatory 
motion into à continued ratatory motion by employing 9%: 
the great beam to work a crank or a train of wheel-work. 
As the real action of the machine is confined to its work. 
ing ſtroke, to accompliſh. this, it became neceſſary to 
connect with the crank or wheeled work. a very large 
and heavy. fly,, which ſhould accumulate in itſelf the 
whole preſſure of the machine during its time of action, 
and therefore continue in motion, and urge forward 
the working machinery while. the ſteam engine was go- 
ing through its inactive returning ſtroke, This will 
be the caſe, provided. that the reſiſtance exerted by the 
ng machine during the whole period. of the work- 


ing and, returning iroke of the ſteam-cngine, 3 
6 wick 


= 


of the velocity already in the machine. 


movement of the ſteam-engine. 
working part.of the machine to be added. The acce- 
leration of the fly during each working ſtroke of the 
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with the friction of both, does not exceed the whole 
preſſure exerted by the ſteam engine during its work- 
ing ſtroke ; and provided that the momentum of the 
fly, ariſing from its great weight and velocity, be very 
great, ſo that the reſiſtance of the work, during one re- 
turning ſtroke of the ſteam-engine do not make any very 
{ſenſible diminution of the velocity of the fly. This is evi- 
dently poſſible and eaſy. The fly may be made of any 
magnitude; and being exactly balanced round its axis, 
it will ſoon acquire any velocity conſiſtent with the mo- 
tion of the ſteam-engine. OY the working ſtroke of 


the engine it is uniformly accelerated, and by its ac- 


quired momentum it produces in the beam the move- 
ment of the returning ſtroke z but in doing this, its mo- 


mentum is ſhared with the inert matter of the ſteam- 
engine, and conſequently its velocity diminiſhed, but not 


entirely taken away. 'The next working ſtroke there- 
fore, by preſling on it afreſh, increaſes its remaining ve- 


4ocity by a quantity nearly equal to the whole that it 


acquired during the firſt ſtreke. We ſay nearly, but 
not quite equa}, becauſe the time of the ſecond working 
ſtroke muſt be ſhorter than that of the firſt, on account 
In this manner 
the fly will be more and more accelerated every ſucceed- 
ing ſtroke, becauſe the preſſure of the engine during the 
working ſtroke does more than reſtore to the fly the 
momentum which it loſt in producing the returning 
Now ſuppoſe the 


ſteam. engine will be leſs than it was before, becauſe the 
impelling preſſure is now partly employed in driving the 
working machine, and becauſe the fly will loſe more of 


irs momentum during the returning ſtroke of the ſteam- 


engine, part of it being expended in driving the work- 
ing machine.. It is evident, therefore, that a time will 
come when the ſueceſſive augmentation of the fly's velo- 
city will ceaſe ; for, on the one hand, the continual ac- 
celeration diminiſhes the time of the next working 
ſtroke, and therefore the time of action of the accelera- 
ting power. The acceleration mult diminiſh in the ſame 
proportion; and on the other hand, the reſiſtance of the 
working machine generally, though not always, increaſes 
with its velocity. The acceleration ceaſes whenever the 
addition made to the momentum of the fly during a 
working ſtroke of the ſteam-engine is juſt equal to what 
it loſes by driving the machine, and by producing the 
returning movement of the ſteam- engine. 

This muſt be acknowledged to be a very important 
addition to the engine, and though ſufficiently obvious, 
it is ingenious, and requires conſiderable {kill and ad- 
dreſs to make it effective (3). 

The movement of the working machine, or mill of 
whatever kind, muſt be in ſome degree hobbling or 

Vor. XVII. . 
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unequal. But this may be made quite inſenſible, by ma- 
king the fly excecdingly large, and diſpoſing the great- 
elt part of its weight in the rim. By theſe means its mo- 
mentum may be made ſo great, that the whole force 
required for driving the mill and producing the return- 
ing movement of the engine may bear a very ſmall 
proportion to it. The diminution of its velocity will 
then be very trifling. 

No counter weight is neceſſary here, becauſe tlie re- 
turning movement is produced by the inertia of the 
fly. A counter weight may, however, be employed, 
and ſhould be employed, viz. as much as will produce 
the returning movement of the ſteam- engine. It will 
do this better than the ſame force accumalated in the 
fly; for this force muſt be accumulated in the fly by 
the intervention of rubbing parts, by which ſome of it 
is loſt; and it muſt be afterwards returned to the en- 
gine with a ſimilar loſs. But, for the ſame reaſon, it 
would be improper to make the counter weight alſo 
able to drive the mill during the returning ſtroke. 


Steam 
In Zins- 


52 


By this contrivance Mr Fitzgerald hoped to render But ſeldom 


the ſteam· engine of moſt extenſive uſe ;, and he, or others 
aſſociated with him, obtained a patent excluding all 
others from employing the ſteam-engine for turning a 
crank. They alſo publiſhed propoſals for ereting mills 


or never 


adopted. 


of all kinds driven by ſteam- engines, and ſtated very 


fairly their powers and their advantages. But their pro- 


poſals do not ſeem to have acquired the confidence of 


the public ; for we do not know of any mill ever having 
been erected under this patent. 
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The great obſtacle to this extenſive uſe of the Ream. The great 


engine is the prodigious expenſe of fuel. 
having a cylinder of four feet diameter, working night 
and day, conſumes about 3400 chaldron (London] of 
good coals in a year. 

This circumſtance limits the uſe of ſteam- engines ex- 


uel 
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ceedingly. To draw water from coal pits, where they uſe of 
can be ſtocked with unſaleable ſmall coal, they are of ſteam-en- 
univerſal employment: alſo for valuable mines, for gines. 


ſupplying a great and wealthy city with water, and a 
few other purpoſes where a great expence can be borze, 
they are very proper engines; but in a thouſand caſes 
where their unlimited powers might be vaſtly ſervice- 
able, the enormous expences of fuel completely excludes 
them. We cannot doubt but that the attention of engi- 
neers was much directed to every thing that could pro- 
miſe a diminution of this expenſe. Every one had his 
particular noſtrum for the conſtruction of his ſurnace, 
and ſome were undoubtedly more ſucceſsful than others. 
But ſcience was not yet ſufficiently advanced : It was not 
till Dr Black had made his beautiful diſcovery of latent 
heat, that we could know the intimate relation between 
the heat expended in boiling off a quantity of water 
and the quantity of ſteam that is produced. 


5 D Much 
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(z) We do not recollect at preſent the date of this propoſal of Mr Fitzgerald ; but in 1781 the Abbe Arnal, 
canon of Alais in Languedoc, entertained a thought of the ſame kind, and propoſed it ſor working lighters 


in the inland navigations; a ſcheme which has been thought practicable by many ingenious men. 


His bro- 


ther, a major of +, ap in the Auſtrian ſervice, has carried the thing much farther, and applied it to manu- 


factures; the 


1781). 


d ulic Chamber of mines at Vienna has patronized the project: (See Journal Encyclopeditue, 
BY theſe ſchemes are long poſterior to Mr Fitzgerald's patent, and are even later than the erection of 


ſeveral machines driven by ſteam-engines which have been erected by Meſſrs Watt and Boulton. We thiak it 
our duty to ſtate theſe particulars, becauſe it is very uſual for one man to aſſume the credit of another's inven- 


tions. 


Steam- Much about the time of this diſcovery, viz. 1763, and the cylinder filled with ſtrong ſteam, be turned the Steam 
Engine. Mr James Watt, eſtabliſhed in Glaſgow in the com- cock. It was ſcarcely turned, nay he did net think Engine. 
mercial line, was amuſing himſelf with repairing a it completely turned, when the ſides of his cylinder 
working model of the ſteam-engine which belonged to (only ſtrong tin-plate) were cruſhed together like an 
the philoſophical apparatus of the univerſity, Mr Watt empty bladder. This ſurpriſed and delighted him. A 

was a perſon of a truly philoſophical mind, eminent- new cylinder was immediately made of braſs ſuſficiently 

ly converſant in all branches of natural knowledge, thick, and nicely bored. When the experiment was 

and the pupil and intimate friend of Dr Black. In repeated with this cylinder, the condenſation was ſo ta- 

55 the courſe of the abovementioned amuſement many pid, that he could not ſay that any time was expended in 
Mr Watt curious fads in the production and condenſation of it. Bat the moſt valuable diſcovery was, that the vacuum 
diſcovers (ſteam occurred to him; and among others, that remark- in the cylinder was, as he hoped, almoſt perfect. Mr 
_— able fact which is always appealed to by Dr Black as Watt found, that when he uſed water in the boiler pur- 
immenſe the proof of the immenſe quantity of beat which is ged of air by long boiling, nothing that was very ſenſibly 
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quantity of contained in a very minute quantity of water in the 


heat - 


form of elaſtic ſteam. When a quantity of water is 
heated ſeveral degrees above the boiling point in a cloſe 
digeſter, if a hole be opened, the ſteam ruſhes out with 
prodigious violence, and the heat of the remaining wa- 
ter is reduced, in the courſe of three or four ſeconds, 
to the boiling temperature. The water of the (team 
which has illded amounts only to a very few drops; 
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inſerior to the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the piſton 
could hinder it from coming quite down to the bottom 
of the cylinder. This alone was gaining a great deal, 
for in moſt engines the remaining elaſticity of the ſteam 
was not leſs than th of the atmoſpherical. preſſure, and 
3 took away th of the power of the engine. 

avin 


many difficulties to ſtruggle with before he could get 


58 
gained this capital point, Mr Watt found And re- 


moves the 


and yet theſe have carried off with them the whole ex- 
ceſs of heat from the water in the digeſter, 

Since then a certaia quantity of ſteam contains ſo 

great a quantity of heat, it muſt expend a great quan- 


the machine to continue its motion. The water pro- difficultics 
which at- 


duced from the condenſed ſteam, and the air which was tended this 
extricated from it, or which penetrated through un- improve- 
avoidable leaks, behoved to accumulate in the con- ment by 


56 
In his at- 
tempts to 
find out a 


way to 
hnſband 
nis heat, 


tity of fuel; and no conſtruction of furnace can pre · 
vent this. Mr Watt therefore ſet his invention to work 
to diſcover methods of huſhanding this heat. The ey- 
linder of his · little model was heated almoſt in an inftant, 
ſo that it could not be touched by the hand. It could 
not be otherwiſe, becauſe it condenſed the vapour by 
abſtraQting its heat. But all the heat thus communica- 
ted to the cylinder, and waſted by it on ſurrounding 
bodies, contributed nothing to the performance of the 
engine, and muſt be taken away at every injection, and 
again communicated and waſted. Mr Watt quickly 
underſtood the whole proceſs which was going on with- 


in the cylinder, and which we have conſidered ſo mi- 


nutely, and ſaw that a very conſiderable portion of the 
eam muſt be waſted in warming the cylinder. His 
tirlt attempts were made to aſcertain how much was 
thus waſted, and he found that it was not leſs than 
three or four times as much as would fill the cylinder 
and work the engine. He attempted to diminiſh this 
waſte by uſing wooden cylinders. But though this 
produced a ſenſible diminution cf the waſte, other rea- 
ions forced him to give them up. He then caſed his 
metal cylinders in a wooden caſe with light wood aſhes 
between. By this, and uſing no more injection than 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the condenſation, he redu- 
ced the waſte almoſt one half. But by uſing fo ſmall a 
quantity of cold water, the inſide of the cylinder was 
bardly brought below the boiling temperature; and 
there conſequently remained in it a ſteam of very con- 


ſiderable elaſticity, winch robbed the engine of a pro- 
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Diſcovers a 
method of 
condenſing 
the ſteam 
at a little 
diſtance 
from the 
aj linder, 


portional part of the atmoſpherical preſſure. He ſaw 
that this was unavoidable as long as the condenſation 
was performed in the cylinder. 'The thought ſtruck 
him to attempt the condenſation in another place. His 
firſt experiment was made in the ſimpleſt manner. A 
globular veſſel communicated by meca..s of a long pipe 
of one inch diameter with the bottom of his little cy- 
linder of four inches diameter and zo inches long. 
This pipe had a ſtop cock, and the globe was immerſed 
in a veſ{c] of cold water. When the pilton was at the top, 


denſing veſſel], and could not be voided in any way ſimi- means of 
lar to that adopted in Newcomen's engine. He took Ps. 


another method: He applied pumps to extract both, 
which were worked by the great beam. The contri- 
vance is eaſy to any good mechanic z only we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the piſton of the water-pump muſt be under 
the furface of the water in the condenſer, that the wa- 
ter may enter the pump by its own weight, becauſe 
there is no atmoſpherical preſſure there to force it in. 
We muſt alſo obſerve, that a conſiderable force is ne- 
ceflarily expended here, becauſe, as there is but one 
ſtroke for rarefying the air, and this rarefaction muſt 
be nearly complete, the air-pump mult be of large di- 
menſions, and its piſton muſt act againſt the whole preſ- 
fure of the atmoſphere. Mr Watt, however, found that 
this force could be eaſily ſpared from his machine, al- 
ready ſo much improved in reſpe& of power. 

Thus has the ſteam engine received a very conſid 
able improvement. The cylinder may be allowed to 
remain very hot ; nay, boiling hot, and yet the con- 
denſation be completely performed. 
ſteam that now remains is the ſmall quantity in the pipe 
of communication. Even this ſmall quantity Mr Watt 
at laſt got rid of, by admitting a ſmall jet of cold water 
up this pipe to meet the ſteam in its paſſage to the con- 
denſer. This both cooled this part of the apparatus 
in a ſituation where it was not neceſſary to warm it. 
again, and it quickened the condenſation. 
at laſt that the ſmall pipe of communication was of it- 
ſelf ſuffeiently large for the condenſation, and that no 
ſeparate veſſel, under the name of condenſer, was neceſ- 
ſary. This circumſtance ſhows the prodigious rapidity 
of the condenſation. We may add, that unleſs this 
had been the caſe, his improvement would have been 
valtly diminiſhed; for a large condenſer would haye 
required a much larger air-pump, which would have 
expended much of the power of the engine. By theſe 
means the vacuum below the piſton is grey improved: 
for it will appear clear to any perſon who underſtands 
the ſubject, that as long as any part of the „ 
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kept of a low temperature, it will abſtract and con- 
denſe the vapour from the warmer parts, till the whole 
acquires the elaſticity correſponding to the coldeſt part. 
By the ſame means much of the walte is prevented, be- 
cauſe the cylinder is never cooled much below the boil- 
ing temperature. Many engines have been erected by 
Mr Watt in this form, and their performance gave uni- 


verſal ſatisfa&tion. 


60 
Mr Watt 
makes the 
piſton de- 
ſcend by 
the force of 
ſteam 


We have contented ourſelves with giving a very 
ſlight deſcription without a figure of this improved en- 
ine, becauſe we imagine it to be of very eaſy compre- 
Xe fea and becauſe it is only a preparation for ſtill 
greater improvements, which, when underſtood, will 
at the ſame time leave no part of this more ſimple form 


"unexplained, 


During the progreſs of theſe improvements Mr Watt 
made many experiments on the quantity and denſity of 
the ſteam of boiling water. "Theſe fully convinced him, 
that although he had greatly diminiſhed the waſte ot 
ſteam, a great deal yet remained, and that the ſteam 
expended during the riſe of the piſton was at lealt three 
times more than what would fill the cylinder. The 
cauſe of this was very apparent, In the ſubſequent 
deſcent of the piſton, covered with water much below 
the boiling temperature, the whole cylinder was neceſla- 
rily cooled and expoſed to the air. Mr Watt's fertile 
genius immediately ſuggeſted to him the expedient of 
employing the elaſticity of the ſteam from the boiler 
to impel the piſton down the cylinder, in place of th2 
preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and thus he reſtored the 
engine to its firſt principles, making it an engine really, 
moved by fleam. As this is a new epoch in its hiſtory, 
we ſhall be more particular in the deſcription ; at the 


ſame time (till reſtricting ourſelves to the eſſential cir- 
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Deſcription 
of the ma- 
chine after 
theſe im- 
provements 
were 
added, 


cumſtances, and avoiding every peculiarity which is 
to be found in the prodigious varieties which Mr Watt 
has introduced into the machines which he has erected, 
every individual of which has been adapted to local cir- 
cumſtances, or diverſified by the progreſs of Mr Watt's 
improvements. ' ; a | 
Let A (fig. 9.) repreſent the boiler. This has re- 
ceived great improvements from his complete acquain- 
tance with the procedure of nature in the production of 
ſteam. In ſome of his engines the fuel has been placed 
in the midſt of the water, ſurrounded by an iron or 
copper veſſel, while the exterior boiler. was made of 
wood, which tranſmits, and therefore waſtes the heat 
very flowly. In others, the flame not only plays round 


the whole outſide, as in common boilers, but alſo runs 


along ſeveral flues which are conducted through the 


midſt of the: water. By ſuch contrivances the fire is 
applied tothe water in a moſt extenſive ſurface, and for 
a long time, ſo as to impart to it the greateſt part of 
its beat. So ſkilfully was it applied in the Albion Mills, 
that although it was perhaps the largeſt engine in the 
kingdom, its unconſumed ſmoke was inferior to that of 
a very ſmall brew-houſe. In this ſecond engine of Mr 
Watt, the top of the cylinder is ſhut up by a ſtrong 


metal plate g b, in the middle of which is a collar or box 


of leather + /, formed in the uſual manner of a jack- 
head pump, through which the piſton rod P D, nicely 
turned and poliſhed, can move up and down, without 
allowing any air to paſs by its ſides. From the dome 
of the boiler proceeds a large pipeB CIO Q which, 
after reaching the cylinder with its borizontal part B C, 
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deſcends parallel to its ſide, ſending off two branches, Steam- 
viz, I M to the top of the cylinder, and ON to its —— 


form of the engine has r (and by no 
: 5D2 
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bottom. Art I is a puppet valve opening from be- 
low upwards. At L, immediately below this branch, 
there is a fimilar valve, alſo opening from below upward. 
The pipe deſcends to Q, near the bottom of a large 
ciltern c de f, filled with cold water conſtantly renew- 
ed. The pipe is then continned horizontally along th: 
bottom of this ciſtern (but not in contact), and ter- 
minates at R in a large pump 8 . The piſton $ ba. 
clack valves opening upwards, and its rod 8 7, paſting 
through a collar of leathers at T, is ſuſpended by a 
chain to a ſmall arch head on the outer arm of the beam. 
There is a valve R in the bottom of this pump, as uſual, 
which opens when preſſed in the direction O R, and 
ſhuts againſt a contrary preſſure. This pump delivers 
its contents into another pump X Y, by means of the 
ſmall pipe ? X, which proceeds from its top. This ſe. 
cond pump has a valve at X, and a clack in its pil- 
ton Z as uſual, and the piſton rod Z ⁊ is ſuſpended 
from another arch head on the outer arm of the beam 
The two valves I and Lare opened and ſhut by means 
of ſpanners and handles, which are put in motion by a 
plug frame, in the ſame manner as in Newcomen's en- 
ine, 

Laſtly, there may be obſerved a crooked pipe a 5 », 
which enters the upright pipe laterally a little above Q. 
This has a ſmall jet hole at o; and the other end a, wic 
is conſiderably under the ſurface of the water of the 
condenſing ciltern, is covered with a puppet valve v, 
whoſe long (talk vu riſes above the water, and may be 
raiſed or lowered by hand or by the plug beam, The 
valves R and X and the clacks in the piſtons 8 and Z 
are opened or ſhut by the preſſures to which they are 
immediately expoſed. 

This figure is not an exact copy of any of Mr Watt's 
engines, but has its parts ſo diſpoſed that all may come 
diſtinctly into view, and exactly perform their various 
functions. It is drawn in its quieſcent poſition, the 
outer end of the beam preponderating by the counter 
weight, and the. piſton P at the top of the cylinder, 
and the piſtons 8 and Z in their loweſt ſituations. 

In this ſituation let us ſuppoſe that a vacuum is (by 
any way) produced in all the ſpace below the piſton, 
the valve I being ſhut. It is evident that the valve R 
will alſo be ſhut, as alſo the valve v. Now let the valve 
I be opened. The ſteam from the boiler, as elaſtic as 
common air, will ruſh into the ſpace above the piſton, 
and will exert on it a preſſure as great as that of the 
atmoſphere, It will therefore preſs it down, raiſe the 
outer end of the beam, and cauſe it to perform the 
ſame work as an ordinary engine. 

When the piſton P has reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, the plug frame ſhuts the valve I, and opens 
L. By ſo doing the communication is open between 
the top and bottom of the cylinder, and nothing hin- 
ders the ſteam which is above the piſton from going along 
the paſſage ML ON. The piſton is now equally at- 
feed on both ſides by the ſteam, even though a part of 
it is continually condenſed by the cylinder, and in the 


pipe I OQ. Nothing therefore hinders the piſton 


from being dragged up by the counter weight, which 
acts with its whole force, undiminiſhed by any remain- 
ing unbalanced elaſticity of ſteam, Here therefore this 
means 
a {mall 


SN £ 


Steam- a ſmall one) over the common engines, in which a great 
Engine. part of the connter weight is expended in overcoming 
vubalanced atmoſpheric preſſure. 

Whenever the piſton P arrives at the top of the cy- 
linder, the valve L is ſhut by the plug frame, and the 
valves I and v are opened. All the ſpace below the 
piſton is at this time occupied by the ſteam which came 
trom the upper part of the cylinder. This being a lit- 
tle waſted by condenſation, is not quite a balance for 
the prefſure of the atmoſphere. Therefore, durm 
the aſcent of the piſton, the valve R was ſhut, an 
it remains ſo. When, therefore, the valve v is opened, 
the cold water of the ciſtern muſt ſpout up through the 
Hole o, and condenſe the ſteam. To this mult be added 
the coldneſs of the whole pipe O8. As faſt as it is 
condenſed, its place is ſupplied by ſteam from the lower 
part of the cylinder. We have already remarked, that 
this ſucceſſive condenſation is accompliſhed with aſto- 
niſhing rapidity. In the mean time, ſteam from the 
boiler preſſes on the upper ſurface of the piſton. It 
mult therefore deſcend as before, and the engines muſt 
perform a ſecond working ſtroke. 

But in the mean time the injection water lies in the 
bottom of the pipe O Q R, heated to a conliderable de- 
gree by the condenſation of the ſteam z; alſo a quanti- 
ty of air has been diſengaged from it and from the 
water in the boiter. How is this to be diſcharged !— 
This is the office of the pumps 8 T and X Y. The 
capacity of 8 I is very great in proportion to the ſpace 
m which the air and water are lodged. When, therefore, 
the piſton S-has got to the top of its courſe, there muſt 
be a vacuum in the barrel of this pamp, and the water 
and air muſt open the valve R and come into it. When 
the pilton 8 comes down again in the next returning 
ltroke, this water and air gets through the valve of the. 
piſton ; and in the next working ſtroke they are diſ- 
charged by the piſton into the pump X V, andraiſed by 
its piltton. The air eſcapes at V, and as much of the 
water as is neceſſary is delivered into the boiler by a 
linall pipe Y g to ſupply its waſte. It is a matter of indi- 
ference whether the piſtons S and Z riſe with the outer 
or inner end of the beam, but it is rather better that 
they riſe with the inner end. They are otherwiſe drawn 
here, in order to detach them from the reſt and thow 
them more diſtindly. | 

Such is Mr Watt's ſecond engine. Let us examine 
its principles, that we may fee the cauſes of its avowed 
and great ſuperiority over the common engines. 

62 We have already ſeen one ground of ſuperiority, the 
Canſesof full operation of the counter weight. We are autho- 
its fuperio- rized by careful examination to ſay, that in the com- 
phe. 96-4 mon engines at leaſt one-half of the counter weight is 
enginesaxe, expended in counteracting an unbalanced preſſure of the 


thefull * air on the piſton during its aſcent. In many engines, 
ration © 


the counter 


| preſſure. This is evident from the exmination of the 
weight, | 


engine at Montrelais by Boſſut. This makes a very 
great counter weight neceſſary, which exhauſts a pro- 
portional part of the moving force. 

63 But the great advantage of Mr Watt's form is che 
almoſt total annihilation of the waſte of team by con- 
FEBS denſation in the cylinder. The cylinder is always boil- 
ing hot, and therefore prefectly dry. This muſt be evi- 
dent to any perſon who underſtands the ſubject. By the 
time that Mr Watt had completed his improvements, his 


XS 
experiments on the production of team had given him a Ster- 
pretty accurate knowledge of its denifity ; and he found Engine. 


which are not the worſt, this extends to th of the whole 


STE 


himſelf authorized to ſay, that the quantity of Ream 
employed did not exceed twice as much as would fill the 
cylinder, ſo that not above one-half was utnavoidably 
waſted. But before he could bring the engine to this 
degree of perfection, he had many difficukres to over. 
come: He incloſed the cylinder in an outer wooden 
caſe at a ſmall diſtance from it. This diminifhed the 
expenfe of heat by communication to ſurrounding bo- 
dies. Sometimes he allowed the fteam from the boiter 


to occupy this interval. This undoubredly prevented - 


all difſtpation from the inner cylinder but in its turn it 
diſtpared much heat. by the outer caſe, and a very ſe 
ſible condenſation was obſerved between them. This 


has occaſioned him ro omit this circumſtance in ſome of 
his beſt engines. We believe it was omitted in the 


Albion Mills. 

The teſt difficulty was to make the great piſton 
tight. The old and effectual method, by water lying 
on it, was inadmiſſible. He was therefore obliged to 
have his cylinders moſt nicely bored, perfectly cylindri- 


cal, and finely polifhed ; and he made numberleſs trials 


of different ſoft ſubſtances for Pen his piſton, which 
ſhould be tight without enormous friction, and which 
ſhould long remain ſo, in a ſituation perfeRly dry, and 


hot almoſt to burnin 


After all that Mr Watt bas done in this reſpect, he 
thinks that the greateſt part of the waſte of team which 
he ſtill perceives in his engines ariſes from the unavoiĩd- 
_ elcape by the fides of the piſton during its de- 
cent, 

But the fact is, that an engine of this conſtructior, 
of the ſame dimenſions with a common engine, making 
the ſame number of ſtrokes of the ſame extent, does 
not conſume above one fourth part of the fuel that is 
conſumed by the beſt engines of the common form. It 
is alſo a very fortunate circumſtance, that the perform. 
ance of the engine is not immediately deſtroyed, nor in- 
deed ſenſibly diminiſhed, by a ſmall want of tightnefs. 
in the piſton. In the common engine, if air get in, in 
this way, it immediately puts a ſtop to the work; but 
although even a conſiderable quantity of ſteam get paſt 


the piſton during its deſcent, the rapidity of 'condenfa- 


tion is ſuch, that hardly any diminution of preſſure can 


be obſerved, and the waſte of ſteam is the only incon- 
venience. 


Mr Watt's penetration ſoen diſcovered another moſt 4 
valuable property of this engine. When an engine of valuable 
the common torm is ere cted, the engineer muſt make an Property - 
accurate. eſtimate of the work to be performed, and of it 


muſt proportion his engine accordingly, He muſt be 
careful that it be fully able to execute its taſk ; but its 
power mult not exceed its load- in any extravagant de- 
gree. This would produce a motion which is too ra- 
pid, and which, being alternately in e directione, 
would occafion jolts which no builing 8 
could withſtand. Many engines have been ſhattered by 
the pumps drawing air, or a pump-rod breaking; by 
which accidents the ſteam- piſton defcends with ſuch ra- 
pidity that every thing gives way. But in moſt ope- 
rations of mining, the taſk of the engine increaſes, and 
it muſt be ſo conſtruſted at firſt as to be able to bear 


this addition. It is very difficult to manage an engine 
chat is much ſuꝑerior to its taſk; and the eaſieſt way is, 
do 
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STE 
Steam to have it almoſt full loaded, and to work it only during 


Engine. a few hours each day, and allow the pit water to ac- 
— — cumulate during its repoſe. This increaſes the firſt coſt, 


65 and waſtes fuel during the inaftion of the engine. 
ls, that it Bat this new engine can at all times be exactly fitted 
2 (at leaſt proves. the working ſtroke) to the load of 
fitted to work that then happens to be on it. We have only 10 
the load adminiſter ſteam of a proper elaſticity. At the firſt 


which hap- erection the engine may be equal to twice its taſk, if 
pens to be the ſteam admitted above the cylinder be equal to that 
nw of common boiling water; but when once the ebullition 
is fairly commenced, and the whole air expelled from all 
parts of the apparatus, it is evident, that by damping 
the fire, ſteam of half this elaſticity may be continually 
ſupplied, and the water will continue boiling although 
its temperature does not exceed 185 of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. This appears by inſpecting our table of 
vaporons elaſticity, and affords another argument for 
rendering that table more accurate by new experiments. 
We hope that Mr Watt will not withhold from the pub- 
lic the knowledge which he has acquired on this ſubject. 
It may very poſlibly reſult from an accurate inveltiga- 
tioa, that it would be adviſable to work our ſteam- en- 
gines with weak ſteams, and that the diminution of 
work may be more than compenſated by the diminution 
of fuel. It is more probable indeed, that it is Mr 
Watt's opinion, that the contrary is the caſe, and that 
it is much more economical to employ great heats. At 
any rate, the decifion of this queſtion is of great im- 
portanc? ſor improving the engine; and we fee, in the 
mean time, that the engine can at all times be fitted fo 
as to perform its taſt with a moderate and manageable 
motion, and that as the taſk increaſes we can increaſe 


66 the power of the engine. 
One incon= But the method now propoſed has a great inconve- 
VeRNICcA.C 


nience. While the ſteam is weaker than the atmoſphere, 
there is an external force tending to ſqueeze in the ſides 
ahd bottom of the boiler. This could not be reſiſted 
when the difference is conſiderable, and common air 
would ruſh in through every crevice of the boiler and 
6; Ffoon choke the engine: it muſt therefore be given up. 


Remedied But the ſame effect will be produced by diminiſhing 
in ſome the paſſage from the team into the cylinder. For this 
degree. purpoſe, the puppet valve by which the ſteam enters the 
cylinder was made in the form of a long taper ſpigot, 

and it was lodged in a cone of the ſame ſhape ; conſe- 

quently the pailage could be enlarged or contracted at 

leaſure by the diſtance to which the inner cone was 

68 rawn up. 

But the re- Ta this way ſeveral engines were conſtrued, and the 
medy at- general purpoſe of ſuiting the power of the engine to its 
8 taſk was completely anſwered ; but (as the mathe mati- 


dilicultics : Cal reader will readily perceive) it was extremely difh- 
cult to make this. adjuſtment preciſe and conſtant. Tn 

a great machine like this, going by jerks, it was hardly 

pollible that every ſucceſſive motion of the valve ſhould 

be preciſely the ſame. This occaſioned very ſenſible ir- 
regularities in the motion of the engine, which increaſed 

and became hazardous when the joints worked looſe by 

69 * uſe. x 
Which Mr r Watt's genius, always fertile in reſources, found 
Watt's fer- out a complete remedy for all thoſe inconveniences, 
tile genius Making the valve of the ordinary form of a puppet 
completely clack, he adjuſted the button of its ſtalk or tail ſo that 


*MIV- jt ſhould always open full to the ſame height. He then. 
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regulated the pins of the plug-frame, in ſuch a manner 
that the valve ſhould ſhut the moment that the piſton 
had deſcended a certain proportion (ſuppoſe one-fourth, 
one-third, one-half, &c.) of the cylinder. So far the 
cylinder was occupied by ſteam as elaſtic as common 
air, In preſling the piſton farther down, it behoved 
the ſteam to expand, and its elaſticity to diminiſh, It 
is plain that this could be done in any degree we pleaſe, 
and that the achuſtment can be varied in a minute, ac- 
cording to the exigency of the caſe, by moving the plug 
pins. 

In the mean time, it muſt be obſerved, that the preſ. 
ſure on the piſton is continually changing, and conſe- 
quently the accelerating force. The motion therefore 
will no longer be uniformly accelerated : it will ap- 
proach much faſter to uniformity ; nay, it may be re- 
tarded, becauſe although the preſſure on the piſton at 
the beginning of the ſtroke may exceed the reſiſtance 
of the load, yet when the piſton is near the bottom the 
reſiſtance may exceed the preſſure. Whatever may be 
the law by which the preſſure on the piſton varies, an 
ingenious mechanic may contrive the connecting ma- 
chinery in ſuch a way that the chains or rods at the 
outer end of the beam fhall continually exert the ſame 
preflure, or ſhall vary their preſſure according to any 
law he finds moſt convenient. It is in this manner that 
the watchmaker, by the form of the fuzee, produces an 
equal preſſure on the wheel- work by means of a very 
unequal action of the main-fpring. In like manner, by 
making the outer arch heads portions of a proper ſpiral 
inſtead of a circle, we can regulate the force of the 
beam at pleaſure. 

Thus we ſee how much more manageable an en- 
gine is in this form than Newcomen's was, and alto 
more ealily inveſtgated in reſpect of its power in its va- 
rious politions. The knowledge of this laſt circum- 
ſtance was of mighty conſequence, and without it no 
notion could be formed of what it could perform. This 
ſuggeſted to Mr Watt the uſe of the barometer com- 
municating with the cylinder; and by the knowledge 
acquired by theſe means has the machine been ſo much. 
improved by its ingenious inventor, 

We muſt not omit in this place one deduction made 
by Mr Watt from his obſervations, which may be call- 
ed a diſcovery of great importance in the theory of the 


St oamie 
E gine. 


_— 70 
ABCD (fg. 10.) repreſ-nt a ſection of the cy- Adiſcovery 
linder of a ſteam- engine, and EF the ſurface of its pif- of Mr 
ton. Let us ſuppoſe that the ſteam was admitted Watt of 
while EF was in contact with AB, and that as ſoon as Sen m 
it had preſſed it down to the ſituation EF the ſteam po — 
cock is ſhut. The ſteam will continue to preſs it down, of the en- 
and as the ſteam expands its preſſure diminiſhes. We gine. 
may expreſs its preſſure (exerted all the while the piſ- 

ton moves from the ſituation AB to the ſituation EF) 

by the line EF. If we ſuppoſe the elaſticity of the 

Ream - proportional to its denſity, as is nearly the 

caſe with air, we may expreſs the preſſure on the piſ- 

ton in any other poſition, ſuch as KL or DC, by K/ 

and Dec, the ordinates of a rectangular hyperbola F /c, 

of which AE, AB are the allymptotes, and A the 

centre. The accumulated preſſure during the motion: 

of the piſton from EF to DC will be exprefied by the 

area EF c DE, and the preſſure during the whole mo- 

tion. by the area. ABY DA. 


Nov 
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2 Now it is well known that the area EF e DE is 2 13s = ming of its ingenious inxeguor did 5 3:4 2 

'ngine. equal to ABFE multiplied by the hyperbalic loga- ſtop here; It had always been matter of tegret chat EAgine. 

— IN 7 AD AD 7 en 18 one-half of the motion was unaccompanied by any — 
"> 


XT = L. T' and the whole area ABF work. It was a very obvious thing to Mr Watt, that 
; AD as the ſteam admitted above the piſton preſſed it down, 
DA is = ABFE x 0 + L. IE): ſo Ream admitted below the piſton preſſed it up with 


Thus let the diameter of the piſton be 24 inches, 
and the preſſure of the atmoſphere on a ſquare inch be 
14 pounds ; the preſſure on the piſton is 6333 pounds. 


Let the whole ſtroke be 6 feet, and let the ſteam be 


the ſame force, provided that à vacuum were made on 
its upper fide. This was eaſily done, by connecting 
the lower end of the cylinder with the boiler and the 
upper end with the condenſer. 


Fig. 11. is a repreſentation of this conſtruction ex- Plate 
actly copied from Mr Watts figure accompanying his <<<<-*xi«, 
ſpecification. Here BB. is a fection of the cylinder, ,, 7” . 
ſurrounded at a ſmall diſtance by the caſe 1111. The cf Ni 
ſection of the piſton A, and the collar of leathers which watt's 
embraces the piſton rod, gives a diſtinct notion of its ſteam- en- 
conſtruQion, of the manner in which it is connected gine in its 


ſtopped when the piſton has deſcended 18 inches, or 1,5 
feet. The hyperbolic logarithm of 1 is 1.386294 3. 


Therefore the accumulated preſſure ABFPeDA 88 
6333 X 2,3862943, = 15114 pounds. | 

As few profeſſional engineers are poſſefled of a table 
of hyperbolic logarithms, while tables of common 1o- 


moſt im- 


garithms are or ſhovld be in the hands of every perſon 
who is much engaged in mechanical calculations, let 
the following method be practiſed. Take the common 


logarithm of A. and multiply it by 2, 3026; the pro- 
AD 


— . 


duct is the hyperbolic logarithm of IE 


The accumulated preſſure while the piſton moves 
from AB to EF is 6333 Xx 1, or ſimply 6333 pounds. 
Therefore the ſteam while it expands into the whole 
cylinder adds a preſſure of 8781 pounds. | 

Suppoſe that the ſteam had got free admiſſion durin 
the whole deſcent of the piſton, the accumulated pr 
ſure would have been 6333 X 4, or 25332 pounds. 

Here Mr Watt obſerved a remarkable reſult. The 
ſteam expended in this cafe would have been four times 
greater than when it was ſtopped at 3th, and yet the 
accumulated preſſure is not twice as great, being nearly 
zds. One fourth of the ſteam performs nearly +ths of 
the work, and an equal quantity performs more than 
twice as much work when thus admitted during zth of 
the motion. 9 

This is a curious and an important information, and 
the advantage of this method of working a ſteam- engine 
increaſes in proportion as the ſteam is ſooner ſtopped; 
but the increaſe-is not great after the ſteam is rarefied 
four times. The curve approaches near to the axis, 
and ſmall additions are made to the area. The ex- 
penſe of ſuch great cylinders is conſiderable, and may 
tometimes compenſate this advantage. 


with the piſton- rod, and how the packing of the piſton 
and collar contributes to make ali tight. TY 

From the top of the cylinder proceeds the horizon- 
tal pipe. Above the letter D is obſerved the ſeat of 
the ſteam valye, communicating with the box above it. 
In the middle of this may be obſerved a dark ſhaded 
circle. 'This is the mouth of the upper branch of the 
ſteam pipe coming from the boiler. Beyond D, below 
the letter N, is the ſeat of the upper condenſing valve. 
The bottom of the cylinder is made ſpherical, fitting the 
piſton, ſo that they may come into entire contact. An- 
other horizontal pipe proceeds from this bottom. A- 
bove the letter E is the ſeat of the lower ſteam valve, 
2 into the valve box. This box is at the extre- 
mity of another ſteam pipe marked C, which branches 
off from the upper horizontal part, and deſcends ob- 
liquely, coming forward to the eye. The lower part 
is repreſented as cut open, to ſhow its interior confor- 
mation. Beyond this ſteam valve, and below the letter 
F, may be obſerved the ſeat of the lower conden- 
ſing valve. A pipe deſcends from hence, and at a ſmall 
diſtance below unites with another pipe GG, which 
comes down from the upper condenſing valve N. 
Theſe two eduction pipes thus united go downwards, 
and open at L into a rectangular box, of which the 
end is ſeen at L. This box goes backward from the 
eye, and at its farther extremity communicates with 
the air-pump K, whoſe piſton is here repreſented in 
ſection with its butterfly valves. The piſton delivers 
the water and air laterally into another rectangular box 
M, darkly ſhaded, which box communicates with the 


proved 


Let the ſteam be ſtopped at Its performance is mult, pump I. The piſton-rods of this and of the air-pump 
| 4 5 — 1.7 are ſuſpended by chains from à ſmall arch head on the 
1 2,1 inner arm of the great beam. The lower part of the 
4 2,4 eduction- pipe, the horizontal box L, the air-pump K, 
7 - 2,6 with the communicating box M between it and the 
2 . 2,8 pump I, are all immerſed in the cold water of the con- 
4 — - 3. denſing ciſtern, The box L is made flat, broad, and 
4 - 3,2 ſhallow, in order to increaſe its ſurface and accelerate 
&e. &c the condenſation. But that this may be performed 


It is very paabeg to obſerve ſo many unlooked- 
for advantages reſulting from an improvement made 
with the ſole view of leſſening the waſte of ſteam by 
condenſation. While this purpoſe is gained, we learn 
how to huſband the ſteam which is not thus waſted. 
The engine becomes more manageable, and is more 
eaſily adapted to every variation in its taſk, and all its 
powers are more eaſily computed. 


with the greateſt expedition, a ſmall pipe H, open be- 
low (but occaſionally ſtopped by a plug valve) is inſert- 
ed laterally into the eduction- pipe G, and then divides 
into two branches ; one of which reaches within a foot 
or two of the upper valve N, and the other approaches 
as near to the valve F, 
As it is intended by this conſtruction to give the piſ- 
ton a ſtrong impulſe in both directions, it will not be 
; . Proper 
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beam, but alſo puſh it upwards. It may indeed be 
ſuſpended by double chains like the piſtons of the en- 
gines for extinguiſhing fires ; and Mr Watt has accor- 
dingly done ſo in ſome of his engines. But in his draw- 
ing from which this figure is copied, he has communi- 
cated the force of the piſton to the beam by means of 
a toothed rack OO, which engages or works in the 
toothed ſector Q on the end of the beam. The rea- 
der will underſtand, without any farther explanation, 
how the impulſe given to the piſton in either diredion 
is thus tranſmitted to the beam without diminution. 
The fly XX, with its pinion Y, which alſo works in 
the toothed arch „may be ſuppoſed to be removed 
for the preſent, and will be conſidered afterwards. 
We ſhall take the preſent opportunity of detcribing 
Mr Watts method of communicating the force of the 
ſteam engine to any machine of the rotatory kind. 
VV repreſents the rim and arms of a very large and 
heavy metalline fly. On its axis is the concentric 
toothed wheel U. There is attached to the end of the 
great beam a ſtrong and Riff rod TT, to the lower end 
"of which a toothed wheel W is firmly fixed by two 
bolts, ſo that it cannot turn round. This wheel is of 
the ſame ſize and in the ſame vertical plane with the 
wheel U; and an iron link or ftrap (which cannot be 
ſeen here, becauſe it is on the other ide of the two 
wheels) conneds the centres of the two wheels ſo that 
the one cannot quit the other. The engine being in 
the poſition repreſented in the figure, ſuppoſe the fly to 
be turned once round by any external force in the di- 
rection of the darts. It is plain, that fince the toothed 
wheels cannot quit each other, being kept together by 
the link, the inner half (that is, the halt next the cylin- 
der) of the wheel U will work on the inner half of the 
wheel W, ſo that at the end of the revolution of the 
fly the wheel W muſt have got to the top of the wheel 
U, and the outer end of the beam muſt be raiſed to its 
bigheſt poſition. The next revolution of the fly will 
bring the wheel W and the beam connected with it to 
their firſt politions ; and thus every two revolutions 
of the fly will make a complete period of the beam's re- 
ciprocating movements. Now, inſtead of ſuppoſing the 
fly to drive the beam, let the beam drive the fly. The 
- motions mult be perſectly the ſame, and the afcent or 
deſcent of the piſton will produce one revolution of 
the fly. 

A ſide view of this apparatus is given in fig, 12. 
marked by the ſame letters of reference. This ſhows 
the ſituation of parts which were fore-ſhortened in fig. 
11. particularly the deſcending branch C of the ſteam 
pipe, and the ſituation and communications of the two 


pumps K and I. 8, 8 is the horizontal part of the ſteam. 


pipe. 9 is a part of it whoſe box is repreſented by the 
dark circle of fig. 11. D is the box of the ſteam 
clack, and the little circle at its corner repreſents the 
end of the axis which turns it, as will be deſcribed af- 
terwards. N is the place of the upper eduGion valve. 
A part only of the upper eduction- pipe G is repreſent- 
ed, the reſt being cut off, becauſe it would have covered 
the deſcending ſteam pipe CC. When continued 
down, it comes between the eye and the box E of the 
lower ſteam. valve, and the box E of the lower educ- 
tion-valve.. 


} Bs 


Steam- proper to ſuſpend its rod by a chain from the great 
Engine. beam ; for it muſt not only pull down that end of the 
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Let us now trace the operation of this machine 
through all its ſteps. Recurring to fig. 11. let us ſup- 
poſe that the lower part of the cylinder BB is exhault- 
ed of all elaſtic fluids ; that the upper ſleam valve D and 
the lower eduction valve F are open, and that the lower 
ſteam valve E and upper eduction valve N are ſhut. It is 
evident that the piſton muſt be preſſed toward the botton 
of the cylinder, and muſt pull down the end of the work- 
ing beam by means of the toothed rack OO and ſector 
QQ , cauſing the other end of the beam to urge for- 
ward the machinery with which it is connected. When 
the piſton arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
valves D and F are ſhut by the plug frame, and E and 
N are opened. By this laſt paſſage the ſteam gets into 
the eduction- pipe, where it meets with the injefti"1 
water, and is rapidly condenſed. The ſteam from the 
boiler enters at the ſame time by E, and preſſing on 
the lower fide of the piſton, forces it upwards, and by 
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means of the toothed rack OO and toothed ſector QQ _ 


forces up that end of the working beam, and cauſes the 
other end to urge forward the machinery with which 
it is connected: and in this manner the operation of the 
engine may be continued for ever, 

The injection water is continually running into the 
eduction-pipe, becauſe condenfation is continually go- 
ing on, and therefore there is a contiaual atmoſpheric 
preffure to produce a jet. The air which is diſengaged 
from the water, or enters by leaks, is evacuated on] 
during the riſe of the piſton of the air-pump K. When 
this is very copious, it renders a very large air-pump 
neceſſary; and in ſome ſituations Mr Watt has been 
obliged to employ two air-pumps, one worked by each 
arm of the beam. This in every caſe expends a very 
conſiderable portion of the power, for the air-pump is 
always wor king againſt the whole preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere. | 


It is evident that this form of the engine, by main- 


taining an almoſt conſtant and uninterrupted impul-- 


ſion, is much fitter for driving any machinery of conti- 
nued motion than any of the former engines, which 
were inactive during half of their motion. It does not, 
however, ſeem to have this ſuperiority when employed 
to draw water: But it is. equally fitted for this taſk. 
Let the engine be loaded with twice as much as would 
be proper for it if a ſingle ſtroke engine, and let a fly 
be connected with it. Then it is plain that the power 
of the engine during the riſe of the ſteam piſton will 
be accumulated in the fly; and this, in conjunction with 
the power of the engine during the deſcent of the team. 
piſton, will be equal to the whole load of water. 

In ſpeaking of the ſteam and educt ion valves, we ſaid 
that they were all puppet valves. Mr Watt employed 
cocks, and alſo ſliding valves, ſuch as the regulator or 
ſteam-valves of the old engines. But he found them 
always loſe their tightneſs aſter a ſhort time. This is 
not ſurpriſing, when we conſider that they are always 
perfectly dry, and almoſt burning hot. He-vras therefore 
obliged to change them all for puppet clacks, which,. 
when truly ground and nicely fitted in their motions 


at firſt, are not found to go out of order by any length 


of time. Other engineers now univerſally uſe them in 


the old form of the ſteam- engine, without the ſame 
reaſons, and merely by ſervile and ignorant imitation. 

The way in which Mr Watt opens and ſhuts theſe 
valves is as follows. Fig. 13. repreſents a clack with 
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GG is the upper part of the pipe which communicates 
with the condenſer. At EE may be obſerved a piece 
more faintly fhaded than the ſurrounding parts, This 
is the ſcat ot the valve, and is a braſs or bell-metal ring 
turned conical on the outſide, ſo as to fit exactly into a 
conical part of the pipe G G. Theſe two pieces are 
fitted by grinding ; and the cone being of a long taper, 
the ring Hicks firmly in it, eſpecially after having been 
there for ſome time and united by ruſt. The clack it- 
ſelf is a ſtrong braſs plate D, turned conical on the 
edge, ſo as to fit the conical or floping inner edge of 
the ſeat. Theſe are very nicely ground on each other 
with emery. This conical joining is much more obtuſe 
than the outer ſide of the ring; fo that although the 
joint is air-tight, the two pieces do not ſtick ſtrongly 
together. The clack has a round tail D G, which is 
freely moveable up and down in the hole of à croſs 
piece FF. On the upper ſide of the valve is a ft 
piece of metal D C firmly joined to it, one ſide o 
which is formed into a toothed rack. A is the ſection 
of an iron axle which turns in holes in the oppoſite 
ſides of the valve-box, where it is nicely fitted by 
grinding, ſo as to be air-tight, Collets of thick 
leather, well ſoaked in melted tallow and rofin, are 
terewed on the outſide of theſe holes to prevent all in- 
greſs of air. One end of this axis projects a good way 
without the box, and carries a ſpanner or handle, which 
is moved by the plug-frame. To this axis is fixed a 
{trong piece of metal B. the edge of which is formed 
into an arch of a circle having the axis A in its centre, 
and is cut into/ teeth, which work in the teeth of the 
rack D C. K is a cover which is fixed by ſerews to 
the top of the box H] H, and may be taken off in 
order to get at the valve when it needs repairs. 

From this deſcription it is eaſy to ſee that by turn- 
ing the handle which is on the axis A, the ſector B 
mult lift up the valve by-means of its toothed rack D ©, 
till the upper end of the rack touch the knob or but- 
ton K. Turning the handle in the oppoſite direction 
brings the valve down again to its feat. 

This valve is extremely tight. But in order to open 
it for the paſſage of the ſteam, we mult exert a force 
equal to the preſſure of the atmoſphere. This in a large 
engine is a very great weight, A valve of ix inches 
diameter ſuſtains a preſſure not leſs than 400 pounds. 
But this force is quite momentary, and hardly impedes 
the motion of the engine ; for the inſtant the valve is de- 
tached from its ſeat, although it has not moved the 
100th part of an inch, the prefſure is over. Even this 
hitle inconvenience has been removed by a delicate 
rhought of Mr Watt. He has put the ſpanner in ſuch 
a polition when it begins to raiſe the valve, that its me- 
chanical energy is almoſt infinitely e Let QR 
(fig- 14.) be part of the plug frame deſcending, and P 
one of its pins juſt going to lay hold of the ſpanner NO 
. moveable round the axis N. On the ſame axis is ano- 


ther arm NM connected by a joint with the leader 


ML, which is connected alſo by a joint with the ſpan- 
ner L A tlat is on the axis A of the ſector within the 
valve-box. Therefore when the pin P puſhes down 
the ſpanner N O, the arm NM moves ſide wiſe and pulls 
down the ſpanner A L, by means of the connecting rod. 
Things are ſo diſpoſed, that when the cock is ſhut, L M 
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Steam- its ſeat and box. Suppoſe it one of the eduQion valves. 
De HH is part of the pipe which introduces the ſteam, and 
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and M N are in one ſtraight line. The intelligent me- 


chanic will perceive that, in this poſition, the force of Engine. 


the lever O NM is inſuperable. It has this further ad- 


vantage, that if any thing ſhould tend to force open the 


valve, it would be ineffetual z for no force exerted at 
A, and tranſmitted by the rod LM, can poſſibly puſh 
the joint M out of its poſition. Of ſuch importance is ic 
to practical mechanics, that its profeſſors ſhould: be per- 
ſons of penetration as well as knowledge. Yet this cir- 
cumitagce is unheeded by hundreds who have ſetvilely 
copied from Mr W att, as may be ſeen in every engine that 


is puffed on the public as a diſcovery and an improve - 


ment. When theſe puppet valves bave been introduced in- 
to the common engine, we have not ſeen one inſtance 
where this has been attended to; certainly becauſe its 
utility has not been obſerved : and there is one ſituation 
where it is of more conlequence than in Mr Watt's en- 
gine, via. in the injection cock. Here the valve is drawn 
back into a box, where the water is ſo aukwardly diſpo- 
ſed round it that it can hardly get out of its way, and 
where the preſſure even exceeds that of the atmoſphere. 
Indeed this particular ſubſtitution of the button- valve 
for the cock is moſt injudicious. h 
We poſtponed any account of the office of the fly 
XX (ig. 18.), as it is not of uſe in an engine regulated 
by the fſy V V. The fly X X is only Be regulating 


the reciprocating motion of the beam when the (team ts 


not admitted daring the whole deſcent of the piſton. 
This it evidently mult render more uniform, accumula- 
ting a momentum equal to the whole preſſure of the full 
ſupply of ſteam, and then ſharing it with the beam 
during the reſt of the deſcent of the piſton. 

When a perſon properly ſkilled in mechanics and 
chemiſtry reviews theſe different forms of Mr Watt's 
team · engine, he will eaſily perceive them ſuſceptible of 
many intermediate forms, in which any one or more of 
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the diſtinguiſhing improvements may be employed. The ments. 


firſt great improvement was the condenſation in a ſepa- 
rate veſſel. This increaſed the original powers of the 
engine, giving to the atmoſpheric preſſure and to the 
counter weight their full energy ; at the ſame time 
the walte of ſteam is greatly diminiſhed. The next im- 
provement by employing the preſſure of the Ream in- 


. ttead of that of the atmoſphere, aimed only at a (till 


farther diminution of the waſte ; but was fertile in ad- 
vantages, rendering the machine more manageable, and 
particularly enabling us at all times, and without trou- 
ble, to ſuit the power of the engine to its load of work, 
however variable and increaling ; and brought into view 
a very intereſting propoſition in the mechanical theory 
of the engine, viz. that the whole performance of a 
given quantity of ſteam may be augmented by admitting 
it into the cylinder only during a part of the pilton's 
motion. Mr Watt has varied the application of this 
propoſition in a thouſand ways ; and there is nothing 
about the machine which gives more employment to the 
ſagacity and jadgment of the engineer. The third 
improvement of the double impulie may be conſidered 


as the finiſhing touch given to the engine, and renders 


it as uniform in its action as any water-wheel. In the 
engine in its molt perfect form there does not ſeem to 


be above one-fourth of the ſteam walted by meming | 


the apparatus; ſo that jt is not poſſible to make it one-four 

part more powerful than it is at preſent. The only 

thing that ſeems ſuſceptible of confiderable improyement 
| | is 
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Sears is the great beam. The enormous ſtrains exerted on 

Engine its arms require a proportional ſtrength. This requires 

„ — a valt maſs of matter, not leſs indeed in an engine with 

The only a cylinder of 54 inches than three tons and a half, 

improve- moving with the velocity of three feet in a ſecond, 

ment now yhich muſt be commar.icated in about half a ſecond. 

wanPg' This maſs mult be brought into motion from a (tate of 
toſtrength- * 4 

en the elt, mult again be brought to reſt, again into motion, 

great beam. al d again to reſt, to complete the period of a ltroke. 

This conſumes much power ; and Mr Watt has not been 

able to load an engine with more than 10 or 11 pounds 

on the inch and preſerve a ſufficient quantity of motion, 

ſo as to make 12 or 15 ſix-feet ſtrokes in a ſecond, 

Many attempts have been made to leſſen this maſs by 

uling a lght framed wheel, or a light frame of carpen- 

try, in place of a ſolid beam. Theſe have generally 

been conſtructed by perſons ignorant of the true ſcien- 

titic principles of carpentry, and have fared according- 

ly. Mr Watt has made ſimilar attempts; but found, 

that although at firſt they were abundantly ſtrong, yet 

after a ſhort time's employment the ſtraps and bolts 

with which the wooden parts were congected cut their 

way into the wood, and the ſraming grew looſe in the 

joints, and, without giving any warring, went to pieces 

in an inſt-m!,, - A ſohd-mally ſimple beam, of ſufficient 


Rrength, bends, and ſenſibly complains (as the carpen- 


ters expreſs it), before it breaks. In all great engines, 
therefore, ſuch only are employed, and in ſmaller en- 
gines he ſometimes uſes caſtaron wheels or pulleys ; nay, 
he frequently uſes no beam or equivalent whatever, but 
employs the ſteam piſton-· rod to drive the machinery to 
which the engine is applied. 
Mr Watt We preſume that our thinking readers will not be 
aſſociated diſpleaſed with this rational hiſtory of the progreſs of 
with Mr this engine in the hands of its ingenious and worthy in- 
Boulton. ventor. We owe it to the communications of a friend, 
weil acquainted with him, and able to judge of his 
merits. The public ſee him always affociated with the 
no leſs celebrated mechanic and philoſopher Mr Boulton 
of Soho near Biimingham (ſee Sono). They have ſha- 
red the royal patent from the beginning; and the al- 
liance is equally konourable to both. 
Whence The advantages derived from the patent-right ſhew 
their pro- both the ſaperiority of the engine and the liberal minds 
fits are de- of the proprietors, They erect the engines at the ex- 
n_ % Pence of the employers, or give working drafts of all 
3 the parts, with inſtructions, by which any reſident en- 
gincer may execute the work. The employers ſelect 
the beſt engine of the ordinary kind in the kingdom, 
compare the quantities of fuel expended by each, and 
pay io Meſſrs Watt and Boulton one-third of the an- 
nual ſavings for a certain term of years, By this the 
patenices are excited to do their utmoſt to make the 
engine perfect ; and the employer pays in proportion to 
the advantage he derives from it. 
It may not be here improper to ſtate the aQual per- 
ſormance of ſome of thele engines, as they have been 
aſcertained by experiment. 
What the An engine having a cylinder of 31 inches in diame- 
actual per- ter, and making 17 double ſtrokes per minute, performs 
lormance the work of forty horſes working night and day (for 
4 ous of which three relays or 120 horſes mult be kept), and 
N z burns 11,000 pounds of Staffordſhire coal per day. A 
58 18, NE . . 

cylinder of 19 inches, making 25 ſtrokes of 4 feet each 

per minute, performs the work of 12 horſes working 
Vor. XVII. | 
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the humble view of availing themſelves of Mr Watr's 


9 


conſtantly, and burns 3700 pounds of coals fer day, Steam- 
A cylinder cf 24 inches, making 22 ſtrokes of 5 feet, Engin. -- 
— — 


burns 5500 pounds of coals, and is equivalent to the 
conſtant work of 20 horſes. And the patentees thin 
themſelves authorized by experience to ſay in general, 
that theſe engines will raiſe more than 20,000 cubic 
teet of water 24 feet high for every hundred weight of 
good pit-coal conſumed by them. 

In conſequence of the great ſuperiority of Mr Watt”; 
engines, both with reſpe& to economy and manageable - 
nels, they have become of moſt extenſive uſe; and in 
every demand of manufacture on a great ſcale they of- 
fer us an indefatigable ſervant, whoſe ſtrength has no 
bounds. The greateſt mechanical project that ever en- | 

2 . - todrainthe 
gaged the attention of man was on the point of being 7 
executed by this machine. The States of Holland were Rfeer by 
treating with Met!:s Watt and Boulton for draining the the tcam- 
Haerlem Meer, and even reducing the Zuyder Zze : engine. 
and we doubt not but that it will te accomplithed when- 
ever that nation has ſuſhciently recovered from the con- 
vulſions of her revolution. Indeed ſuch unlimited pow- 
ers are afforded by this engine, that the engineer now 
thinks that no taſk can be propoſed to him which he 
cannot execute with profit to his employer. 78 

No wonder then that all claſſes of engineers have The at- 
turned much of their attention to this engine; and ſee- 1 
ing that it has done ſo much, that they try to make it ME Was 
do ſtill more. Numberleſs attempts have been made to engine in 
improve Mr Watt's engine; and it would occupy a vo- general of 
lume to give an account of them, whilſt that account little ad- 
would do no more than indulge curioſity. Our engi- > 
neers by proſeſſion are in general miſerably deficient in 
that accurate knowledge of mechanics and of chemiltry 
which is neceffary for underſtanding this machine; and 
we have not heard of one in Great Britain who can be 
put on a par with the preſent patentees in this reſpect. 

Moſt of the attempts of engineers have been made with 


77 
Propoſe 


diſcoveries, ſo as to conſtruct a ſteam engine ſuperior to 

Newcomen's, and yet of a form ſufficiently different 

from Watt's to keep it without the reach of his patent. 

This they have in general accompliſhed by performing 

the condenſation in a place which, with a little ſtretch 

of fancy, not unfrequent in a court of law, may be called 

part of the cylinder. 79 
The ſucceſs of molt of theſe attempts has interfered And the 

ſo little with the intereſt of the patentees, that they fuccel- of 

have not hindered the erection of many engines which __ 4 

the law would have deemed encroachments. We think 0 5 apt 

it gur duty to give cur opinion on this ſu}je&t without 

reſerve. Theſe are moſt expenſive unCcertakings, and 

few employers are able to judge accurately of the me- 

rits of a project preſented to them by an ingenious art- 

iſt, They may ſee the practicability of the ſcheme, by 

having 2 general notion of the expanſion and condenſa- 

tion of ſtearn, and they may be miſled by the ingenuity 

apparent in the conſtruction. The engineer himſelf is 

frequently the dupe of his own ingenuity ; and it is not 

always diſhoneſty, tat frequently ignorance, which 

makes him prefer his own invention or (as he thinks it) 

improvement. It is a moſt delicate engine, and requires 

much knowledge to ſee what does and what does not 

improve its pertormance, We have gone into the pre- 


ceding minute inveſtigation of Mr Watt's progreſs with 
the expreſs purpoſe of making our readers fully maſters 
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of its principle, and have more than once pointed out 
the real improvements, that they may be firmly fixed 
and always ready in the mind, By having recourſe to 
them, the reader may pronounce with confidence on the 
merits of any new conſtruction, and will not be decei- 
ved by the puffs of an ignorant or diſhoneſt engineer. 

We muſt except from this general criticiſm a con- 
ſtrustion by Mr Jonathan Hornblower near Briſtol, on 
account of its ſingularity, and the ingenuity and real 
{kill which appears in {ome particulars of its conſtruc- 
tion. The following ſhort deſcription will ſufficiently 
explain its principle, and enable our readers to ap- 
preciate its merit. 

A and B (fig. 15.) repreſent two cylinders, of which 
A is the largeſt. A piſton moves in each, having their 
rods C and D moving through collars at E and F, 
Theſe cylinders may be ſupplied with ſteam from the 
boiler by means of the ſquare pipe G, which has a flanch 
to connect it with the reſt of the ſteam-pipe. This 
fquare part is repreſented as branching eff to both cy- 
linders. c and d are two cocks, which have handles 
and tumblers as uſual, worked by the plug-beam W. 
On the fore · ſide (that is, the ſide next the eye) of the 
cylinders is repreſented another communicating pipe, 
whoſe ſection is allo ſquare or rectangular, having alſo 
two cocks a, 3. The pipe V, immediately under the 


cock b, eſtabliſhes a communication between the upper 


and lower parts cf the ſmall cylinder B, by opening 
the cock 3. There is a ſimilar pipe on the other ſide 
of the cylinder A, immediately under the cock d. 
When the cocks c and @ are open, and the cocks b and 
4 are ſhut, the team from the boiler has free admiſſion 
into the upper part of the cylinder B, and the ſteam 
ſrom the lower part of B has free admiſſion into the 
upper part of A; but the upper part of each cylinder 
las no communication with its lower part. 

From the bottom cf the great cylinder proceeds the 
eduction-pipe K, having a valve at its opening into the 
cylinder, which bends downwards, and is connected with 
the conical condenſer L (c). The condenſer is fixed 
on a hollow box M, on which ſtand the pumps N and 
O for extracting the air and water; which laſt runs 
along the trough T into a ciſtern U, from which it is 
raiſed by the pump V for recruiting the boiler, being 
already nearly. boiling hot. Immediately under the 
condenſer there is a ſpigot valve at 8, over which is a 
ſmall jet pipe, reaching to the bend of the eduction- 
pipe. The whole of the condenſing apparatus is con- 
tained in a ciſtern R of cold water. A ſmall pipe P 
comes from the ſide of the condenſer, and terminates on 
the bottom of the trough T, and is chere covered witli 
a valve Q which is kept tight by the water that is al- 
ways running over it. Laſtly, the pump-rods X cauſe 
the outer end of the beam to prepondetate, ſo that the 
quieſcent poſition of the beam is that repreſented in the 
figure, the piſtons bug at the top of the cylinders. 

Suppoſe all the cocks open, and ſteam coming in 
copicuſly from the boiler, and no condenſation going on 
in L; the ſteam muſt drive out all the air, and at laſt 
follow it through the valve Q. Now ſhut the valves 3 
and d, and open the valve 8 of the condenſer. The 
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condenſation will immediately commence. 


There is 


Steam 


now no preſſure on the under fide of the piſton of A, Engine. 


and it immediately deſcends. The communication be- 
tween the lower part of B and the upper part of A 
being open, the ſteam will go {rom B into the ſpace 
left by the piſton of A, It muſt therefore expand, 
and its elaſticity muſt diminiſh, and will no longer ba- 
lance the preſſure of the ſteam above the piſton of B. 
This piſton therefaze, if not with-beld by the beam, 


would deſcend Wl it is in equilibrio, having fleam of 


equal denſity above and below it. But it cannot de- 
ſcend ſo far; for the cylinder A is wider than B, and 
the arm of the beam at which its piſton hangs is longer 
than the arm which ſupports the piſton of B: therefore 
when the piſton of B has deſcended as far as the beam 
will permit it, the team between the two piſtons occu- 
pies a larger ſpace than it did when both piſtons were 
at the tops of their cylinders. Its denſity, therefore, 
and its elaſticity, diminiſh as its bulk increaſes; It is 
therefore not a balance; for the ſteam on the upper ſide 
of B, and the piſton B, pullr at the beam with all the 
difference of thele preſſures. The lighteſt view of the 
ſubje& mult ſhow the reader, that as the piſtons de- 
ſcend, the Ream that is between them will grow conti- 
nually rarer and leſs elaſtic, and that both piſtons will 
pull the beam downwards. * 

Suppoſe now that each has reached the bottom of its 
cylinder. Shut the cock @ and the eduction cock at 


the bottom of A, and open the cocks 3 and 4. The 


communication being now eſtabliſhed between the npper 
and lower part of each cylinder, nothing hinders the 
counter weight from raiſing the piſtons to the tap. Let 
them arrive there. 'The cylinder B is at this time fill- 
ed with {team of the ordinary denſity, and the cylin- 
der A with an equal abſolute quantity of Ream, but 
expanded into a larger fpace. 

Shut the cocks þ and d, and open the cock a, and 
the eduction cock at the bottom of A; the conden- 
ſation will again operate, and the piſtons deſcend. And 
thus the operation may be repeated as long as ſteam is 
ſupplied; and one full of the eylinder B of ordinary 
ſteam is expended during each working ſtroke. 

Let us now examine the power of this engine. It is 
evident, that when both piſtons are at the top of their 
reſpective cylinders, the active preſſure (that is, the dif- 


ference of the preſſure on its two ſides) on the piſton 


of B is nothing, while that on the piſton of A is equal 
to the full preſſure of the atmoſphere on its area. This, 
multiplied by the length of the arm by which it is ſup - 
ported, gives its mechanical energy. As the piſtons 
deſcend, the preſſure on the piſton of B increaſes, while 
that on the piſton of A diminiſhes. When both are at 
the bottom, the preſſure on the piſton of B is at its. 
maximum, and that on the piſton of A at its mini- 
mum. i 

Mr Hornblower ſaw that this muſt be a beneficial 
employment of ſteam, and preferable to the practice of 
condenſing it while its full elaſticity remained; but he 
has not conſidered it with the attention neceſſary for 
aſcertaining the advantage with preciſion. 

Let à and 6 repreſent the areas of the piſtons of A 


and 


— 


* 


(c) This, however, was ſtopped by Watt's patent; and the condenſation mult be performed as in Newcomen's, 
engine, or at leaſt in the cylinder A. 
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Let this be the ratio of m to 1. 


8 1 K 
and B, and let 4 and g be the lengths of the arms by 
which they are ſupported. It is evident, that when 
both piſtons have arrived at the bottoms of their cylin- 
ders, the capacities of the cylinderz are as a a and 5 6. 
Let g hi & (fig. 16.) 
and / m no be two cylinders of equal length, communi- 
cating with each other, and fitted with a piſton-rod þ , 
on which are fixed two piſtons a @ and b , whoſe areas 
are as m and 1. Let the.diltance between the piſtons 
be preciſely equal to the beight of each cylinder, which 
height we ſhall call D. Let w be the ſpace g b or ba, 
through which the piſtons have deſcended. Let the 
upper cylinder communicate with the boiler, and the 
lower cylinder with the condenſer or vacuum V. 


Any perſon in the leaſt converſant in mechanics and 
pneumaties will clearly ſee that the ſtrain or preſſure 
on the piſton rod pq is preciſely the ſame with the uni- 
ted energies of the two piſton rods of Mr Hornblower's 
engine, hy which they tend to turn che working beam 


round its axis. 


The baſe of the upper cylinder being 1, and its height 
3, its capacity or bulk is 1 4 or Y; and this expreſſes 
the natural bulk of the ſteam which formerly filled it, 
and is now expanded into the ſpace b h [/aamib., The 
part 551 ö is plainly = þ — x, and the part /aamis 
= m x, The whole ſpace therefore is m x + — x, 


=b +mx—x,orh+ m— 1x Therefore the den- 


ſity of the ſteam between the piſtons is 


Let þ ö 
the boiler on the upper piſton 5. 


h + # Xi 
be the downward preſſure of the team from 
This piſton is alſo 


preſſed up with a force = þ n 7 — by the ſteam 


It is therefore, on the whole, 


between the piſtons. 


=) 
b + m —1 xl 
The lower piſton @ a, having a vacuum below it, is preſ- 
mh 
There- 
hb + m—1 x 


fore the whole preſſure on the piſton rod downwards is 
mh h 


ö ran =o + 


preſſed downward with a force = þ ( — 


ſed downwards with a force = þ 


This then is the momentary preſſure on the piſton 
rod correſponding to its deſcent x from its highelt poſi- 
tion, When the piſtons are in their higheſt poſition, 
this preſſure is equal to mp, When they are in their 


loweſt poſition, it is =p . — . Here therefore is an 


m 

acceſſion of power. In the beginning the preſſure is 
greater than on a ſingle piſton in the proportion of to 
1; and at the end of the ſtroke, where the preſſure is 
weakeſt, it is till much greater than the preſſure on a 
ſingle piſton, Thus, it m be 4, the preſſure at the be- 


ginning of the ſtroke is 4 p, and at the end it 2 Ps al- 


moſt double, and in all intermediate poſitions it is great- 
er. It is worth while to obtain the ſum total of all the 
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accumulated preſſures, that we may compare it with the 
conſtant preſſure on a ſingle piſton. 


We may do this by conſidering the momentary preſ- 
ſure þ 122 N 
r 


H 5, or Me, of a curve F + (fig. 10. ), which has for 
its axis the line GM equal to } the height of our -y- 
linder. Call this ordinate y. We have y = þ + 


„as equal to the ordinate GF, 


ph ph 8 
7 — andy — 2 . Now it is plain that 


ml ; m—1 Tx 
7 £ is the ordinate of an equilateral hyperbola, 
= 1. 9 
m—1 | 


of which þ h is the power or rectangle of the ordinate 
and abſciſs, and of which the abſciſs reckoned from the 


centre is 2 ; + x. Therefore make GE = p, and 
draw D E A parallel to M G, and make E A = © 
m—1 

h 


«rar The curve F 6 c is an equilateral hyperbola, 


having A for its centre and AD for its aſſymptote. 
Draw the other aſſymptote AB, and its; ordinate FB. 
Since the power of the hyperbola is = pb, = GEDM 
(for GE =p, and GM = 4); and fince all the infcri- 
bed rectangles, ſuch as AEFB, are equal to þ B, it fol- 
lows that AE FB is equal to GEDM, and that the 
area ABF:DA is equal to the area GFcMG, which 
expreſſes the accumulated preſſure in Hornblower's en- 
gine. 


We can now compute the accumulated preſſure very 
eaſily. It is evidently = p hb x (: XY AD 


AEJ 


The intelligent reader cannot but obſerve that this is 4 a 
preciſely the ſame with the accumulated preſſure of a mul 


Steam- 
Engine. 


Acc. 
ated 


quantity of ſteam admitted in the beginnig, and ſtop- preſſure 
ped in Mr Watt's method, when the piſton has deſcend- the fame 


ed through the mth part of the cylinder, 
dering Mr Hornblower's engine, the thing was pre- 
ſented in ſo different a form that we did not perceive 
the analogy at firlt, and we were ſurpriſed at the reſult. 
We could not help even regretting it, bt cauſe it had the 
appearance of a new principle and an improvement : 
and we doubt not but that it appeared fo to the in- 
genious author ; for we have had ſach proofs of his 
liberality of mind as permit us not to ſuppoſe that he 
ſaw it from the beginning, and availed himſelf of the 
difficulty of tracing the analogy. And as the thing 


may miſlead others in the ſame way, we have done a 


ſervice to the public by ſhowing that this engine, ſa 
coltly and ſo difficult in its conſtruction, is no way ſu- 
perior in power to Mr Watt's ſimple method of ſtop- 
ping the ſteam. It is even inferior, becauſe there muſt 
be a condenſation in the communicating paſſages. We 
may add, that if the condenſation is performed in the 
cylinder A, which it muſt be unleſs with the permiſ- 
ſion of Watt and Boulton, the engine cannot be much 
ſuperior to a common engine; for much cf the ſteam 
from below B will be condenſed between the piſtons by 
the coldneſs of the cylinder A; and this diminiſhes tlie 


5 E 2 downs 


with that 
In confi moth 


Watt's en- 
gine. 


* 


the ſteam- 


* 1 
| "BITE: 


downward preſſure on A more than it increaſes the 


Y Fteam- | 
122 downward preſſure en B. We learn however that, by 
” covufinin 


the condenſation to a ſmall part of ibe cylinder 

A, Mr Hornblower has erected engines clear of Mr 

Watt's patent, which are conſiderably ſuperior to New- 

83 comen's h ſo has Mr Symington. 8 

drill, how- We ſaid that there was much ingenuity and real {kill 

1 obſervable in many particulars of this engine. The 

cofrein. diſpoſition and connection of the cylinders, and the 

geruity Whole condenſing apparatus, are contrived with peculiar 

and fill. neatneſs. The cocks. arg very ingenious ; they are 

compoſod of two flat circular plates ground very true 

to each other, and one of them turns round on a pin 

through their centres; each is pierced with three ſec- 

toral apertures, exactly correfponding with each other, 

and occupying a little leſs than one half of their ſur- 

faces. By turning the moveable plate ſo that the aper- 

tures coincide, a large paſſage is opened for the ſteam ; 

and by turning it fo that the ſolid of the one covers the 

aperture of the other, the cock is ſhut. Such regula- 

tors are now very common in the caſt iron ſtoves for 
Warming rooms. 

Mr Hornblower*s contrivance for making the collars 
for the piſton rods air-tight is alſo uncommonly inge- 
nious. This collar is in fact two, at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other. A ſmall pipe, branching off from the 
main ſteam-pipe, communicates with the ſpace between 
the collars. This ſteam, being a little ſtronger than 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere, effectually hinders the 
air from penetrating by the upper collar; and though a 
little team ſhould get through the lower collar into 
the cylinder A, it can do no harm. We ſee many caſes 
in which this pretty contrivance may be of ſignal ſer- 

84 Vice. 

The 1 But it is in the framing of the great working beam 
et im- that Mr Hornblower*s ſcientific knowledge is moſt con- 
Ie ſpicvous z and we have no heſitation in athrming that it 
wen rg is ſtronger than a beam of the common form, and con- 
the work- taining twenty times its quantity of timber. There is 
ing beam. hardly a part of it expoſed to a tranverſe ſtrain, if we 
except the (train of the pump V on the ſtrutt by which 

it is worked. Every piece is either puſhed or pulled 

in the direction of its length. We only fear that the 

bolts which connect the upper beam with the two iron 

bars under its ends will work looſe in their holes, and 

tear out the wood which lies between them, We would 

propoſe to ſubſtitute an iron bar for the whole of this. 

upper beam. This working beam highly deſerves the 

attention of all carpenters and engineers, We have 

that opinion of Mr Hornblower*s knowledge and talents, 

that we are confident that he will ſee the Pirneſs of our 


examination of his engine, and we trult to his candour. 


33 for an excuſe for our criticiſm. 
The reci- 
procating always been conſidered as a great defect; for though it 
motion of be now obviat:d by connecting it with a fly, yet, un- 
engine is a ö X , 
defect ſtill enormous mats of matter moving with great velocity, 
to be ceme- Any accident happening to it would produce dreadful 
died. effects: A part of the rim detaching itſelf would have 

the force of a bomb, and no building could withſtand it. 
Many attempts have been made to produce a circular 
motion at once by the ſteam. It has been made to 
blow on the vanes of a wheel of various forms. But 
the ratity of ſteam is ſuch, that even if none is condenſed 


n 


continued motion. 


The reciprocating motion of the ſteam- engine has 


leſs it is an engine of double ſtroke, chis fly muſt be an 


re 
by the cold of the vanes, the impulſe is exceedingly Stent 
feeble, and the expence ot ſteam, ſo as to produce any Engine, 
ſerviceable impulſe,” is enormous. Mr Watt, among 9 
his firſt ſpeculations on the ſteam· engine, made ſome 
attempts of this kind. One in particular was uncom- A 6 
-monly ingenious. It confiſted of a drum turning air- . 
tight within another, with cavitics ſo diſpoſed that there =_ a 
was a conſtant and great preſſure urging it in one direc- circular 
tion. But no packing of the common kind could pre- motion by 
ſerve it air. tight with ſufficient mobility. Ie ſucceeded ftcam un- 
by immerſing it in mercury, or in an amalgam which "© 
remained fluid in the heat of boiling water ; but the 
continual trituration ſoon calcine+the fluid and rendered 
it uſeleſs. He then tried Parent's or Dr Barker's mill, 
incloſing the arms in a metal drum, which was immer- 
ſed in cold water. The ſteam tuſhed rapidly along the 
pipe which was the axis, and it was hoped that a great 
reaction would have been exerted at the ends of the 
arms; but it was almoſt nothing. The reaſon ſeems 
to be, that the greateſt part of the ſteam was condenſed 
in the cold arms. It was then tried in a drum kept 
boiling hot; but the impulſe was now very ſmall in 
compariſon with the expence of ſteam. This muſt be 
the caſe. 
Mr Watt bas deſcribed in his ſpecification to the pa- 
tent office ſome contrivances for producing a circular 
motion by the immediate action of the ſteam. Some 
of theſe produce alternate motions, and are perfectly 
analogous to his double ſtroke engine. Others produce a 
AUT But he has not given ſuch a de- 
ſcription of his valves for this purpoſe as can enable an 
engineer to conſtruct one of them. From any gueſs 
that we can form, we think the machine very imperfect; 
and we do not find that Mr Watt has ever ereded a z 
continuous circular engine, He has doubtleſs found gtin 2 
all his attempts inferior to the reciprocating engine with caſe is not 
a fly. A very crude ſcheme of this kind may be ſeen deſperate, 
in the tranſactions of the Royal Society of Dublin, for diffe- 
1987, But although our attempts have hitherto ef fn, 
failed, we hope that the caſe is not yet deſperate: * . 
We ſee different principles which have not yet been em- ed. 
ployed. | ee gn 
We ſhall conclude our account of this noble engine . 
with obſerving, that Mr Watt's form ſuggeſts he con- engine ſug 
ſtruction of an excellent air-pump. A large veſſel geſts the 
may be made to communicate with a boiler at one fide, conſtruc- 
and with the pump-receiver on the other, and alſo with ©" -o _ 
a condenſer, Suppofe this veſſel of ten times the ca- Oat 
pacity of the receiver: fill it with ſteam from the boiler, om. 
and drive out the air from it; then open its communica. 
tion with the receiver and the condenſer. This will rarefy 
the air of the receiver 10 times. Repeating the opera- 
tion will rarefy it 100 times; the third operation will 
rarefy it 1000 times; the fourth io, ooo times, &c. All 
this may be done in half a minute. 
STzau-Kitchen, Ever ſince Dr Papin contrived his 
digeſter (about the year 1690), ſchemes have been pro- 
poſed for dreihng victuals by the ſteam of boiling water. 
A philoſophical club uſed to dine at Saltero's coffee- . 
houſe, Chelſea, abont 30 years ago, and had their 
victuals dreſſed by hanging them in the boiler of the 
ſteam-egine which raiſes water for the ſupply of Pi- 
cadilly and its neighbourhood. They were complete- 
ly dreſſed, and both expeditiouſly and with high fla 
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2Gm- - A patent was lately obtained for an apparatus for hours, expending about three hundred weight of coals, Stearm- 
Kitchen. this purpoſe by a tin-man in London; we think of the as they were formerly in eight hours, .expending near Kitchen. 
WY name of Tate. They are made on a much more effec- 


tive plan by Gregory, an ingenious tradeſman in Edin- 
burgh, and are coming into very general uſe. 

It is well known to the philoſopher that the ſteam 
of boiling water contains a prodigious quantity of heat, 
which it retains in a latent ſtate ready to be faithfully 
accounted for, and communicated to any colder body. 
Every cook knows the great ſcalding power of ſteam, 
and is diſpoſed to think that it is much better than 
boiling water. This, however, is a miſtake; for it 
will raiſe the thermometer no higher than the water 
from which it comes. But we can aſſure the cook, that 
if he make the Ream from the ſpout of a tea-kettle paſs 
through a great body of cold water, it will be conden- 
fed or changed into water ; and when one pound of water 
has in this manner been boiled off, it will have heated 
the maſs of cold water as much as if we had thrown into 
it ſeven or eight hundred pounds of boiling hot water. 
Ik, therefore, a boiler be properly fitted up in a fur- 

nace, and if the ſteam of the water boiling in it be con- 
veyed by a pipe into a pan containing victuals to be 
dreſſed, every thing can be cooked that requires no 
higher degree of heat than that of boiling water : And 
this will be done without any riſk of fcorching, or any 
kind of oyerheating, which frequently ſpoils our diſhes, 
and proceeds from the burning heat of air coming to 
thoſe parts of the pot or pan which is not filled with 
liquor, and is covered only with a film, which quickly 
burns and taints the whole diſh. Nor will the cook 
be ſcorched by the great heat of the open fire that is 
neceſſary for dreſſing at once a number of diſhes, nor 
have his perſon and clothes ſoiled by the ſmoke and 
ſoot unavoidable in the cooking on an open fire. In- 
deed the whole proceſs is ſo neat, fo manageable, 
ſo open to inſpection, and ſo cleanly, that it need neither 
fatigue nor offend the delicacy of the nicelt lady. 

We had great doubts, when we firſt heard of this as 
a general mode of cookery, as to its economy ; we had 
none as to its efficacy. We thought that the ſteam, 
and conſequently the fuel expended, mult be vaſtly great- 
er than by the immediate uſe of an open fire; but we 
have ſeen a large tavern dinner expeditiouſly dreſſed in 
this manner, ſeemingly with much leſs fuel than in the 
common method. The following ſimple narration of 
facts will ſhow the ſuperiority. In a paper manufacture 
near Edinburgh, the vats containing the pnlp into 
which the frames are dipped are about fix feet dia- 
meter, and contain above 200 gallons. This is brought 
to a proper heat by means of a ſmall cockle or tur- 
pace in the middle of the liquor. This is heated by 
putting in about one hundred weight of coals about 
eight o'clock in the evening, and continuing this till 
four next working, renewing the fuel as it burns away. 
This method was lately changed for a ſteam heater. 
A furnace, having a boiler of five or fix feet diameter 
and three feet deep, is heated about one o'clock in 
the morning with two hundred weight of coals, and 
the water kept in briſk ebullition. Pipes go off from 
this boiler to ſx vats, ſome of which are at go feet di- 
ſtance. It is conveyed into a flat box or veſſel in the 
midſt of the pulp where it, condenſes, imparting its heat 
ta the ſides of the box, and thus heats the ſurrounding 


pulp. Theſe fix vats are as completely heated in three. 


tr: uſe for many ſimilar. purpoſes. 


18 hundred weight of coals. Mr Gregory, the inven- 


tor of this ſteam-heater, has obtained (in company with 


Mr Scott plumber, Edinburgh) a patent for the inven- 
tion; and we are perſuaded that it will come into very: 
The dyers, 
atmakers, and many other manu acturers, have occa- 
hon for large vats kept in a continual heat; and there 
ſeems no way ſo effectual. 8 

Indeed when we reflect ſeriouſſy on the ſubject, we 
ſee that this method has immenſe advantages conſidered 
merely as a mode of applying heat. e ſteam may 
be applied to the veſſel containing the victuals in every 
part of its ſurface : it may either be made to enter the 
veſlel, and apply itſelf immediately to the piece cf meat 


that is to be dreſſed, and this without any riſk of ſcorch- 


ing or overdoing.—And it will give out about 522 of 
the heat which it contains, and will do this only if 


it be wanted; ſo that no heat whatever is waſted” 


except what is required for heating the apparatus. 
Experience ſhews that this is a mere trifle in com- 
pariſon of what was ſuppoſed neceſſary. But with 
an open fire we only apply the flame and hot air to the 
bottom and part of the ſides of our boiling veſſels : and 
this application is hurried in the extreme ; for to make 
a great heat, we muſt have a great fire, which requires 
a prodigious and moſt rapid current of air, This air 
touches our pans but for a moment, imparts to them 


but a ſmall portion of its heat; and, we are perſuaded” 


that three-fourths of the heat is carried up the chim- 
ney, and eſcapes in pure waſte, while another gieat 
portion beams out into the kitchen to the great an- 


noyance of the ſcorched cook. We think, therefore, 


that a page or two of this work will not be thruwn 
away in the deſcription of a contrivance by which a ſu- 
ving may be made to the entertainer, and the providing 


the pleaſures of his table prove a leſs fatiguing taſk to 


this valuable corps of practical chemiſts. 

Let A repreſent a kitchen-boiler, either properly fit- 
ted up in a furnace, with its proper fire- place, alh-pit, 
and flue, or ſet on a tripod on the open fire, or built 
up in the general fire-place, The ſteam- pipe BC riſes 
from the cover of this boiler, and then is led away with 
a gentle aſcent in any convenient direction. C repre- 
ſents the ſection of this conducting ſteam- pipe. Branches 
are taken off from the ſide at proper diſtances. One 


of theſe is repreſented at CDE, furniſhed with a cock 
D, and having a taper nozzle E, fitted by grinding in- 


to a conical piece F, which communicates with an up- 


right pipe GH, which is foldered to the fide of the. 


ſtewing veſſel PQRS, communicating with it by the 
ſhort pipe I. The veſſel is fitted with a cover OT, 
having a ſtaple handle V. The piece of meat M is laid 
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on a tin plate grate KL, pierced with holes like a cul- 


lender, and ſtanding on three ſhort feet nn. 

The Ream from the boiler comes in by the pipe 
and is condenſed by the meat and by the ſides of the 
veſſel, communicating to them all its heart, 
not ſo condenſed eſcapes between the veſſel and its co- 
ver. 
veſſel, mixed with a very ſmall quantity of gravy and 
fatty matter ſrom the victuals. 


What is 


Frequently, inltead of 


| 


The condenſed water lies on the bottom of the 


a cover, another ſtew-veſſel with a cullender bottom is 


ſet on this one, the bottom cf the one fitting the mouth. 
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better dreſſed, and the upper diſh is more ſlowly, but as 
completely ſtewed. 7 

This deſetiptioa of one ſtewing veſſel may ſerve to 
give a, notion of the whole; only we muſt obſerve, that 
when broths, ſoups, and diſhes with made ſauces or con- 
taining liquids, are to be dreſſed, they mult be put in- 
to a ſmaller veſſel, which is ſet into the veſſel PQRS, 
and is ſupported on three ſhort ſeet, ſo that there may 
be a ſpace all round it of about an inch or three quar- 
ters of an inch. It is obſerved, that diſhes of this kind 
are not ſo expeditiouſly cooked as on an open fire, but 
as completely in the end, only requiring to be turned 
up now and then to mix the ingredients; becauſe as the 
liquids in the inner veſſel can never come into ebullition, 
unleſs the team from the boiler be made of a danger- 
ous heat, and every thing be cloſe confined, there can- 
not be any of that tumbling motion that we obſerve in 
a boiling pot. ; 

The performance of this apyaratus is far beyond any 
expectation we had formed of it. In one which we ex- 
amined, ſix pan were ſtewing together by means of a 
boiler 104 inches in diameter, ſtanding on a briſk open 
fire. It boiled very briſkly, and the ſteam puffed fre- 
quently through the chinks between the ſtew-pans and 
their covers. In one cf them was a piece of meat con- 
{iderably above 30 pounds weight. This required a- 
bove four hours ſtewing, and was then very thoroughly 
and equally cooked ; the outfide being no more done 
than the heart, and it was near two pounds heavier than 
when put in, and greatly ſwelled. In the mean time, 
ſeveral diſhes had been dreſſed in the other pans. As 
ſar as we could judge, this cooking did not conſume 
one-third part of the fuel which an open fire would 
have required for the ſame effect. 

When we conſider this apparatus with a little more 
knowledge of the mode of operation of fire than falls 
to the ſhare of the cooks (we ſpeak with deference), 
and conlider the very injudicious manner in which the 
ſteam is applied, we think that it may be improved fo 
as to ſurpaſs any thing that the cook can have a no- 
tion of, 

When the ſteam enters the ſtew-pan, it is condenſed 
on the meat and on the veſſel; but we do not want it 
to be condenſed on the veſſel. And the ſurface of the 
veſſel is much greater than that of the meat, and conti- 
nues much colder; for the meat grows hot, and conti- 
nues ſo, while the veſſel, made of metal which is a 
very perfect conductor of heat, is continually robbed of 
its heat by the air of the kitchen, and carried off by 
it. If the meat touch the fide of the pan in any part, 
no team can be applied to that part of the meat, while 
it is continually imparting heat to the air by the inter- 
medium of the veſſel. Nay, the meat can hardly be 
dreſſed unleſs there be a current of ſteam through it; 
and we think this confirmed by what is obſerved above, 
that when another ſtew-pan is ſet over the firſt, and thus 
gives occaſion to a current of ſteam through its cullen- 
der bottom to be condenſed by its ſides and contents, 
the lower diſh is more expeditiouſly dreſſed. We ima- 
gine, therefore, that not leſs than half of the ſteam is 
waſted on the ſides of the different ſtew. pans. Our firſt 
attention is therefore called to this circumitance, and we 
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team · of the other: and 7t is obſerved, that when this is done, 
— the dith in the under velſel is more expeditiouſly and 
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wh to apply the ſteam more economically and effec- 
tually. | 

We would therefore conſtruct the team-kitchen in 
the following manner : | - 

We would make a wooden cheſt (which we ſhall call 
the STew-cuesT) AB CD, This ſhould be made of 
deal, in very narrow flips, not exceeding an inch, that 
it may not ſhrink, This ſhould be lined with very thin 
copper, lead, or even ſtrong tinfoil. This will prevent 
it from becoming a conductor of heat by ſoaking with 
ſteam, For farth 
cheſt, with a ſpace of an inch or two all round, and this 
ſpace filled with a compoſition of powdered charcoal and 
clay. This ſhould be made by firſt making a mixture 
of fine potter's clay and water about as thick as poor 
cream: then as much powdered charcoal mult be beat 
up with this as can be made to ſtick together. When 
this is rammed in and dry, it may be hot enough on 
one ſide to melt glaſs, and will not diſcolour white pa- 
per on the other. 

This cheſt muſt have a cover LMNO, alſo of 
wood, haying holes in it to receive the ſtew-pans P, — 
R. Between each pan is a wooden partition, covere 
on both ſides with milled lead or tinfoil. The whole 
top mult be covered with very ſpongy leather or felt, 
and made very flat. Each ſtew-pan muſt have a bear- 
ing or ſhoulder all round it, by which it is ſupported, 
reſting on the felt, and lying ſo true and cleſe that no 
ſteam can eſcape. Some of the pans ſhould be ſimple, 
like the pan F, for dreſſing broths and other liquid 
diſhes, Others ſhould be like E and G, having in the 
bottom a pretty wide hole H, K, which has a pipe in 
its upper ſide, riſing about an inch or an inch and half 
into the Rew-pan. The meat is laid on à cullender 
plate, as in the common way ; only there muſt be no 
holes in the cullender iramediately above the pipe.— 
Theſe ſte w. pans mult be fitted with covers, or they may 
have others fitted to their months, for warming ſauces 
or other diſhes, or ſtewing greens, and many other ſub- 
ordinate purpoſes for which they may be fitted. 

The main-pipe from the bciler muſt have branches, 
(each furniſhed with a cock), which admit the ſteam 
into theſe diviſions. At its firſt entry ſome will be 
condenſed on the bottom and ſides; but we imagine 
that theſe will in two minutes be heated ſo as to con- 
denſe no more, or almoſt nothing. The ſteam will alſo 
quickly condenſe on the ſtew-pan, and in half a minute 
make it boiling hot, ſo that it will condenſe no more; 
all the reſt will now apply itſelf to the meat and to the 
cover, It may perhaps be adviſable to allow the cover 
to, condenſe ſteam, and even to waſte it. This may be 
promoted by laying on it flannel ſoaked in water. Our 
view in this is to create a demand for ſteam, and thus 
produce a current through the ſtew-pan, which will be 
applied in its A to the victuals. But we are not 
certain of the neceſſity of this. Steam is not like com- 
mon air of the ſame temperature, which would glide 
along che ſurſaces of bodies, and impart to them a ſmall 
portion of its heat, and eſcape with the reſt. To pro- 
duce this effect there mu be a current; for air hot 
enough to melt lead, will not boil water, if it be kept 
ſtagnant round the veſſel. But ſteam imparts the whole 
of its latent heat to any body colder than boiling water, 


and goes no farther till this body be made boiling hot, 
1. 


er gun ya it might be ſet in another 


Kitchen. 
2 
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Seeam- It is a moſt faithful carrier of heat, and will deliver its kitchen even for a great table; and for the general uſe E*ream-, , 
eben. whole charge to any body that can take it. Therefore, of private families, would hürt che apparatus, by ma- Kircher 
although there were no partitions in the ſtew-cheſt, and king it complex and of nice management. For a {mall - 11 


the ſteam were admitted at the end next the boiler, if 


the pan at the farther end be colder than the reſt, it 
will all go thither ; and will, in ſhort, communicate to 
every thing impartially according to the demand. It 
any perſon has not the confidence in the ſteam which 
we expreſs, he may ſtill be certain that there muſt be a 
— 4 ſaving of heat by confining the whole in the 

ew chelt ; and he may make the pans with entire bot- 
toms, and admit the Ream into them in the common 
way, by pipes which come through the ſides of the 
cheſt and then go into the pan. There will be none 
loſt by condenſation on the ſides of the cheſt ; and the 
pans will ſoon he heated up to the boiling temperature; 
and hardly any of their heat will be walted, becauſe the 
air in the cheſt will be tagnant. The chief reaſon for 
recommending our method is the much greater eaſe with 
which the ſtew-pans can be ſhifted and cleaned. There 
will be little difference in the performance. 

Nay, even the common ſteam- kitchen may be prodi- 
giouſly improved by merely wrapping each pan in three 
cr four folds of coarſe dry flannel, or making flannel 
bags of three or four folds fitted to their ſhape, which 
can be put on or removed in a minute. It will alſo 
greatly conduce to the good performance to wrap the 
main ſteam pipe in the ſame manner in flannel. 

We ſaid that this main-pipe is conducted from the 
boiler with a gentle aſcent. The intention of this is, 
that the water produced by the unavoidable condenſa- 
tion of the ſteam may run back into the boiler. But 
the rapid motion of the ſteam generally ſweeps it up 
hill, and it runs into the branch-pipes and deſcends into 
the ſtew-pans. Perhaps it would be as well to give 
the main-pipe a declivity the other way, and allow all 
the water to collect in the hot well at the farther end, by 
means of a Ceſcending pipe, having a loaded valve at 
the end. This may be fo contrived as to be cloſe by 
the fire, where it would be ſo warm that it would not 
check the boiling if again poured into the boiler. But 
the utmoſt attention muſt be paid to cleanlineſs in the 
whole of this paſſage, becauſe this water is boiled again, 
and its ſteam oats through the heart of every diſh. 
The circumſtance forbids us to return into the boiler 
what is condenſed in the ſftew-pans. This would mix 
the taſtes and flavours of every diſh, and be very diſa- 
greeable. All this muſt remain in the bottom of each 
ſlew· pan; for which reaſon we put in the pipe riling 
up in the middle of the bottom. It might indeed be 
allowed to fall down into the ſtew-cheſt, and to be col. 
lected in a common receptacle, while the fat would float 
at top, and the clear gravy be obtained below, perhaps 
fit for many ſauces. 

The completeſt method for getting rid of this con- 
denſed ſteam would be to have a ſmall pipe running 
along the under fide of the main conductor, and com- 
municating with it at different places, in a manner ſimi- 
lar to the air diſcharger on the mains of water-pipes. 
In the paper manufacture mentioned above, each ſteam- 
box has a pipe in its bottom, with a float-cock, by 
which the water is diſcharged ; and the main pipe being 
of great diameter, and laid with a proper acclivity, the 
water runs back into a boiler. 

But theſe precautions are of little moment in a ſteam- 

A 


that the cooking table may ſtand in the remoteſt corner 
of clie kitchen without ſenſibly impairing its per form- 
ance ; and if the boiler be properly ſet up in a ſmalt 
furnace, and the flue made ſo that the flame may be ap- 
plied to a great part of its ſurface, we are perſuaded 
that three fourths of the fuel uſed in common cookery 
will be ſaved. Its only inconvenience ſeems to be the 
indiſpenſable neceflity of the moſt anxious cleanlineſs in 
the whole apparatus. 'The moſt trifling negle@ in chis 
will deſtroy a whole dinner. 

We had almoſt forgotten to obſerve, that the 
boiler muſt be furniſhed with a funnel for ſupplying 
it with water. This ſhould paſs through the top, and 
its pipe reach near to the bottom. It will be proper 
to have a cock on this ſunnel. There ſhould alſo be 
another pipe in the top of the boiler, having a valve on 
the top. If this be loaded with a pound on every 
ſquare inch, and the fire ſo reguluted that team may 
be obſerved to puff ſometimes ' 420 this valve, we may 
be certain that it is paſſing through our dithes with ſuf- 
ficient rapidity ; and if we ſhut the cock on the funnel, 
and lca 1 the valve a litthe more, we thall cauſe the ſteam 
to blow at the covers of the ſtew-pans. « If one of theſe 
be made very tight, and have a hole alſo furniſhed with 
a loaded valve, this pan becomes a digeſter, and will 
diſſolve bones, and do many things which are imprac- 
ticable in the ordinary cookery. 

Si quid noviſti rectius i/lis, 
Candidus imperti ; —fi non, hit utere noſtris. 

STEATITES or Soap-earth, a genus of the mag. 
neſian order of earths. Ot this genus there are ſeveral 
ſpecies, for which ſee MixexatLocy. According to 
the analyfis of Bergman, 100 parts of ſteatites contain 80. 
of ſilex, 17 of mild magneſia, 2 cf arigillaceous carth, 
and nearly i of iron in a ſemioxidated (tate. 

This ſubſtance may be formed into a paſte with water, 
ſufficiently ductile to be worked on the potter's wheel; 
and by expoſure to a great heat it is hardened ſo as to 
ſtrike fire with ſteel. It has alſo the property of Fo- 
ZEN Earth in cleanſing cloths from greaſe : but it docs 
not diffuſe in water ſo well as clays do; and when di- 
geſted with vitriolic acid, it does not form alum, as clays 
do, but a ſalt ſimilar to Epſom falt. From its foftucſs 
and ductility it may be eaſily formed into pots for the 
kitchen; and hence it has got the mane of /apts o!laris. 

STEATOMA, a kind of encyſted tumor, conſiſting. 
of a matter like ſuet or lard, ſoft, without pain, and witt-- 
out difcolouring the ſkin. 

STEEL, iron united with carbone. See Izov. 

Steel has properties diſtinct from thoſe of iron, which 
render it of ſuperior value. From its higher degree of 
hardneſs it admits a finer poliſh and aſſumes a brighter 
colour. When tempered, it poſſeſſes a higher degree ot 
elaſticity, and is alſo more ſonorous. It is more weak. 
ly attracted by the load · ſtone, it receives more ſlowly the 
magnetic power, but it preſerves it longer. When ex- 
poſed to a moilt air, it does not contract rult. ſo eaſily as. 
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iron. It is alſo heavier, increaſing in weight, according 
to Chaptal, one hundred and ſeventieth part. M. Rin- 
man has given as the reſult of ſeveral accurate expert- 
ments on different kinds of ſteel the following ſpecific 
gravity 7,95, While he makes ductile iron 7, 700, and 
crude iron 7, 251. ; 

All iron is convertible into ſteel by expoſing it to a 
certain degree of heat for a certain time along with a 
quantity of charcoal, Chemilts differ in opinion con- 
cerning the nature and effects of this procels. Some 
lay that ſteel is produced by abſorbing a quantity of 
caloric or heat in a latent Rate, as the older chemilts 
had ſaid it was formed by abſorbing phlogiſton. La- 
volſier ſeerns to have aſctibed the qualities of ſteel to a 
flight degree of oxidation, others to a combination with 
plumbago or black lead, ard others to a union with 
carbone. In agreeing with thoſe who ſay the forma» 
tion of ſteel is owing to carbone, we do not differ eflen- 
tially frem thoſe who attribute it to plumbago z for 
the art of chemiſtry has now found that theſe ſub- 
ances are very nearly allied. Plumbago is a true 
charcoal combined with a little iron. The brilliant 
charcoal of ce: tain vegetable ſubſtances, mare eſpecially 
when formed by diltillation in cloſe veſſels, poſſeſſes all 
the characters of plumbago. The charcoal of animal 
ſubſtances poſſeſſes characters till more peculiarly reſem- 
bling it. Like it they are difficult to incinerate, they 
leave the ſame impreilion oa the hands and upon paper; 
they likewiſe contain iron, and become converted into 
carbonic acid by combuſtion, When animal ſubſtances 
are diltilled by a ſtrong fire, a very fine powder ſublimes, 
which attaches itſelf to the inner part of the neck of the 
retort, and this ſubſtance may be made into excellent 
black lead pencils. 

'There are two ways of making ſteel, namely, by fu- 
ſion and by cementation. The firſt way is uſed to con- 
vert iron into ſteel immediately from the ore, or from 
crude or caſt-iron, By the ſecond way, bar-iron is expo- 
ſed to a long continued heat ſurrounded by charcoal. 
Each of theſe ways has advantages peculiar to itſelf ; 
but the ſame cauſes in fact predominate in both, for 
both kinds of ſteel are produced by heat and charcoal. 
The only difference between the two methods is this; 
in making ſteel by fuſion the charcoal is not ſo equally 
defended from the acceſs of air as in the other way. 

Swedenborgius has given the following deſcription 
of the method uſed in Dalecarlia for making ſteel from 
caſt-iron, The ore from which the crude iron to be 
converted into ſteel is obtained is of a good kind. It is 
black, friable, and compoſed of many ſmall grains, and 
it produces very tough iron. The converſion into ſteel] 
is made upon a forge-hearth, ſomething ſmaller than 
common. The ſides and bottom are made of caſt-iron. 
The tuyere is placed, with very little inclination, on one 
of the ſide-plates. The breadth of the fire-place is 
ſourteen inches; its length is greater. The lower part 
of the tuyere is ſix inches and a halt above the bottom, 
In the interior part of the fire-place there is an oblong 
opening for the flowing of the ſuperfluous ſcoriæ. The 
workmen firſt put ſcoriz on the bottom, then charcoal 
and powder of charcoal, and upon theſe the caſt-iron 
run or cut into ſmall pieces. They cover the iron with 
more charcoal, and excite the fire. When the pieces 
of iron are of a red white, and before they begin to 


melt, they ſtop the bellows, and carry the maſs under a 
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largs hammer, where they break it into pieces of three 
or tour pounds each. The pieces are again brought to 
the hearth, and laid within reach of the workman who 
plunges ſome of them into the fire, and covers them 
with coal. The bellows are made to blow ſlowly till 
the iron is liquefied. Then the fire is increaſed; and 
when the fuſion has been long enough continued, the 
ſcoriz are allowed to flow out ; and at that time the 
iron hardens, The workman adds more of the pieces 
ot crude iron, which he treats in the ſame manner ; and 
ſo on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a maſs of 
ſteel of about a hundred pounds, which is gererally 
done in about tour hours, 
carried to the hammer, where it is forged, and cut in - 
to tour pieces, Which are farther beat into ſquare bars 
four or five feet long, When the ſteel is tlrus forged, 
it is thrown into water that it may be eaſily broken ; 
for it is yet crude and ccarſe-grained. The ſteel is then 
carried to another hearth fimilar to the former, and 
there brokea in pieces. Theſe pieces are laid regularly. 
in the fire place, firſt two parallel, upon which ſeven or 
eight others are placed acroſs ; then a third row acroſs 
the ſecond, in ſuch a manner that there is ſpace left be- 
tween thoſe ot the ſame row. The whole is then 
covered with charcoal, and the fire is excited. In about. 


- half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are made hot 
enough, and are then taken from the fire, one by one, to 


the hammer, to be forged into little bars from half a 
foot to two feet long, and while hot are thrown into 
water to be hardened. Of theſe pieces ſixteen or 
twenty are put together ſo as to make a bundle, which 
is heated and welded, and afterwards forged into bars 
four inches thick, which are then broken into pieces of 
convenient length for uſe. KEN 

The method of converting iron into ſteel by cemen- 
tation is a very {imple proceſs. It conſiſts ſolely in ex- 
poſing it for a certain time to a ſtrong degree of heat, 
while cloſely covered with charcoal and defended from 
the external ar. The furnaces employed for convert. 
ing iron into Reel (ſays a manufacturer of this metal) are 
ot different ſizes ; ſome capable of converting only three 
or tour tons weight, while others are capacious enough 
to contain from ſeven to cight or ten tons. The out- 
ſides of theſe turnaces riſe np in form of a cone, or 
ſagar-loaf, to the height of a very cenſiderable number 
of feet. In the inſide, oppolite to each other, are 
placed two very long elieſts, made either of ſtone, or 
of bricks capable of bearing the ſtrongeſt fire; which 
is placed between the two cheſts. The bars of iron, 
after the bottom is furniſhed with a neceſſary quantity 
of charcoal duſt, are laid in flratum ſuper flratum, with 
intermediate beds of the charcoal dult, to ſuch a height 
of the cheſts as only to admit of a good bed at top 


which is then all covered over, to prevent the admiſſion 


of the common air which, could it procure an entrance, 
would greatly injure the operation. 


tinued for ſo many days as the operator may judge pro- 
per ; only now and then drawing out what they call a 


proof bar. This is done by openings fit for the pur- 


poſe at the ends of the cheſt, which are eaſily and with 


expedition ſtopped up again, without occaſioning any 


injury to the contents left behind, When the opera- 
3 


This mals is raiſed aud 


The iron being 
thus ſituated, the fire is lighted; which is ſome time 
before it can be raiſed to a ſufficient degree of heat to 
produce any conſiderable effect. After which it is con- 


Steel. 
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mad. tor apprehend the converſion is ſufficiently completed, cold water; the other bar of ſteel was cooled flowly Steel. 
tte fire is ſuffered to go out, and the furnace, with its over ſome pieces of charcoal at a diſtance from the fur. - 


contents, is left gradwally to cool, This may take up 
ſeveral days: after which the furnace is diſcharged, by 
taking out the bars of ſteel and the remainder of the 
charcoal duſt. 

There is a manufactory eſtabliſhed in the pariſh of 
Cramond, about five miles from Edinburgh, in which 
this method is pra@iſed with great ſucceſs. Great quan- 
tities of Reel are made there, which we have reaſon to 
believe is of as excellent a quality as any that can be 
procured from other countries. ; 

When the charcoal is taken out, it is found as black 
as before it was introduced into the furnace, unleſs by 
accident the external air has got admittance. 'The 
bars preſerve their exterior form only ; the ſurface fre- 
quently exhibirs a great number of tumors or bliſters, 
whence they are called $//tered fteel. | 

The hardneſs of fteel is much increaſed by temper- 
ing. This conſiſts in heating it to a red heat, and 
then plunging it ſuddenly into cold water. If it be al- 
lowed to cool flawly, it ſtill preferves its ductility ; or if 
it be heated again after being tempered, it loſes its 
hardneſs, and again becomes ductile. In heating ſteel 
for tempering it, the moſt remarkable circumſtance is, 
the different colours it aſſumes, according to the degree 
of heat it has received. As it is gradually heated, it 
becomes white, then yellow, orange, purple, violet, and 
at laſt of a deep blue colour. | | 
According to Reaumur, the ſteel which is moſt heat - 
ed in tempering is generally the hardeſt. Hence it is 
believed, that the more violent the heat to which ſteel 
is expoſed, and the more ſuddenly it is pry into 
cold water, the harder the ſteel will be. inman, 
again, has deduced a concluſion directly oppoſite, that 
the ſteel which is naturally hardeſt demands the leaſt de- 
gree of heat to temper it. Different methods have 
been propoſed to determine what degree of heat is molt 
proper; but the eaſieſt method is to take a bar of ſteel, 
ſo long, that while one end is expoſed to a violent heat, 
the other may be kept cold. By examining the inter- 
mediate portions, it may be found what degree of heat 
bas produced the a e hardneſs. 

By tempering, ſteel is ſaid to increaſe both in bulk 
and in weight. Reaumur ſays, that a ſmall bar fix 
inches long, ſix lines broad, and half an inch thick, was 
increaſed at leaſt a line in length after being tempered 
to a reddiſh white colour; that is, ſuppoſing the dilata- 
tion proportional in all dimenſions increaſing at the 
rate of 48 to 49. Iron alſo expands when heated ; but 
when the heat paſſes off, it returns to its former dimen- 
ſions. That the weight of ſteel is alſo augmented by 
tempering, has been found by experiment. Rinman ha- 
ving weighed exactly in an hydroſtatic balance two 
kinds of fine ſteel made by cementation, and not tem- 
pered, found their denſity to be to that of water as 
7,y91 to 1; after being tempered, the denſity of the 
one was 7,553, and that of the other 7,708. M. de 

Morveau took three bars juſt of a ſize to enter a certain 

caliber 28 lines long, and each ſide two lines broad; one 

of the bars was ſoft iron, and the two others were taken 

from the ſame piece of fine ſteel. In order to commu- 

nicate an equal degree of heat to each, in an earthen 

veſſel in the midſt of a wind furnace, the bar of ſoft 

iron and one of the bars of ſteel were thrown into 
Vor. XVII. 


nace. The bar of iron and the one of ſteel that was al- 
lowed to cool ſlowly paſſed eaſily into the caliber again 
but the bar of tempered ſteel was lengthened almoſt 
one-ninth of a line. , 

There is no doubt but tempering changes the grain 
that is, the appearance of the texture of a piece of ſteel 
when broken. This is the mark which is uſually ob- 
ſerved in judging of the quality of ſteel, or of the tem- 
pering which ſuits it bet, The tempered bar is bro- 
ken in ſeveral places after having received different de- 
grees of heat in different places. What proves com- 
pletely the effect of heat upon the grain, at leaſt in 
ſome kinds of ſteel, is, that a bar of ſteel expoſed to all 
the intermediate degrees of heat, from the ſmalleſt ſen- 
{ible heat to a red heat, is found to increaſe in fineneſs of 
grain from the ſlightly heated to the ſtrongly heated 
end. The celebrated Rinman has made many experi- 
ments on the qualities of ſteel expoſed to different de- 
28 of heat in tempering, but particularly to three 

inds, viz. ſteel heated to an obſcure red, to a bright 
red, and to red white. Hard brittle ſteel, made by 
cementation, and heated to an obſcure red and temper- 
ed, exhibited a fine grain, fomewhat ſhining, and was of 
a yellow white colour. When tempered at a bright 
red heat, the grain was coarſer and more ſhining ; when 
tempered at a red white heat, the grain was alle coarſe 
and ſhining. 

With a view to determine how far ſteel might be 
improved in its grain by tempering it in different ways, 
M. de Morvean took a bar of bliſtered Reel, and broke 
it into four parts nearly of the ſame weight. They 
were all heated to a red heat in the ſame furnace, and 
withdrawn from the fire at the ſame inſtant. One of the 
pieces was left at the ſide of the furnace to cool in the 
air, the ſecond was plunged into cold water, the third 
into oil, and the fourth into mercury. The piece of 
Reel that was cooled in the air reſiſted the hammer a 
long time before it was broken; it was neceſſary ro 
notch it by the file, and even then it was broken with 
difficulty. It ſhowed in its fracture a grain ſenſibly 
more fine and more ſhining than it was before. The 
ſecond piece, which had been plunged into water, broke 
eaſily: its grain was rather finer « 284 the firſt, and al- 
moſt of the ſame white colour. The third piece, which 
was tempered in oil, appeared very hard when tried by 
the file; it was ſcarcely poſſible to break it. Its grain was 
as fine, but not quite ſo bright, as that which was tem- 
pered in water, The fourth piece, which was dipped 
into mercury, was evidently ſuperior to all the reſt in 
the fineneſs and colour of the grain. It broke into 
many fragments with the firſt ſtroke of the hammer, 
the fractures being generally tranſverſe. 

M. de Morveau was not altogether ſatisfied with 
theſe experiments, and therefore thought it neceſſary ro 
repeat them with finer ſteel, He took a bar of ſteel 
two lines ſquare, ſuch as is uſed in Germany for tools 
by engravers and watchmakers ; he divided it into four 
pieces, and treated them in the ſame way as he had 
done the bliſtered Reel. The firk piece, which was 
cooled in the air, it was very difficult to break : the 
fracture appeared in the midit of the grain very fine, 
but white and ſhining. The ſecond, which was tem- 
pered in water, was broken into three fragments at the 
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Seel, firſt blow ; its grain was perfectly equal, of a aſh» 


K%eelyard. 
— 


colour, and of remarkable fineneſs. One of its des was 
poliſhed, and a drop of the nitrous acid which was pour- 
ed upon & left a black ſpot, but not deep. But when a 


drop of the ſame acid was poured on the middle of the 
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ira ure, after it had been equally poliſhed, it left a black 
fpot much deeper. The third piece, which was plun- 

ed in oil, bent as eaſily as the piece which was cooled 
in the air; the file made an impreſſion on it with difh- 
eulty ; it was neceſſary to break it with a vice: its grain 


was inferior in fineneſs to the ſecond, but it was of a 


darker colour. The fourth, which was tempered in mer- 
cury, exhibited a grain of an intermediate fineneſs be- 
tween the ſecond and the third. From theſe expert 
ments, it appears that ſteel may be hardened by tem- 
pering it, not. only with water, but with any other li- 
quid which is capable of accelerating its cooling. 

Steel may be unmade, or reduced to the ſtate of 
iron, by a management ſimilar to that by which it is 
made, that is, by cementation. But the cement uſed 
for this purpoſe muſt be compoſed of ſubſtances en- 
tirely ſree from inflammable matter, and rather ca- 

able of abſorbing it, as calcareous earth or quicklime. 

y a cementation with calcareous earth, continued. dur- 
ing eight or ten hours, ſteel is. reduced to the ſtate of 
iron. After it has been tempered, it may be again un- 
tempered, and ſoftened. to any degree that we think pro- 

r; for which purpoſe we have only to heat it more or 
eſs, and to let it coul ſlowly. By this method we may 
foften the hardeſ-tempered ſteel. 

STztr-Bow Tenants, See TExURE. 

Salt of Sr. See ChtmisT&RY, n* 697. 

STzst-Yard, is one of the moſt ancient preſents 
which ſcience has made to ſociety ;. and though long in 
deſuetude in this country, is in moſt nations of the 
world the only inſtrument for aſcertaining the weight 
of bodies. What is tranſlated balance in the Penta- 


teuch, is in ſact ſteelyard, being the word uſed by the 


Arabs to this day for their inſtrument, which is a ſteel- 
yard. It is in common uſe in all the Aſiatic nations. 
It was the flatera of the Greeks and Romans, and ſeems 
to have been more confided in by them than the ba- 
lance ; for which reaſon it was uſed by the gold{miths, 
while the balance was the inſtrument of the people.— 
Non aurificis flatera ſed populari trutina examinare. Cic., 
de Or. 238. 

The ſteelyard is a lever of unequal arms, and, in its 
moſt perfect form, is conſtructed much like a common 
balance. It hangs in ſheers E (fig. 1.) reſting on the 
nail C, and the ſcale L for holding the goods hangs by 
a nail D on the ſhort arm BC. The counter weight 
P hangs by a ring of tempered ſteel, made ſharp iu the 
inſide, that it may bear by an edge on the long arm 
CA. of the ſteelyard. The under edge of the centre 
nail C, and the upper edge of the nail D, are in the 
ſtraight line formed by the upper edge of the long arm. 
Thus the three points of ſuſpenſion are in one ſtraight 
line. The neeclz or. index of the ſteelyard is perpen- 
dicular to the line of the arms, and. plays between the 
ſheers. The ſhort arm may. be made fo maſſive, that, 
together with the ſcale, it will balance the long arm un- 
loaded. When no goods are in the ſcale, and the coun- 
ter weight w th its hook are removed, the ſteelyard ac- 


x” a horizontal poſition, in conſequence of its centre 


grayity being below the axis of. ſuſpenſion. The 
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rules for its accurate conſtruction are the ſame as for Stceſyard,' 
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a common balance. _ _ . | 


The inſtrument indicates different weights in the fol- 
lowing manner: The diſtance CD of the two nails is 
conſidered as an unit, and the long arm is divided into 
a number of parts equal to it; and theſe are ſubdivided. 
as low as is thought proper; or in general, the long 
arm is made a ſcale of equal parts, commeneing at the 
edge of the nail C; and thy ſhort arm contains ſome de- 
termined number of thoſe equal parts. Suppoſe, then, 
that a weight A of 10 pounds is put into the ſcale L. 
The counterpoiſe P muſt be of ſuch a weight, that, 
when hanging at the diviſion 10, it ſhall balance this 
weight A, Now let any unknown weight W be put 
into the ſcale, Slide the hook of the counterpoiſe 
along the long arm till it balances this weight. Suppoſe 
it then hanging at the diviſion 38. We conclude that. 
there is 38 pounds in the ſcale. This we do on the 
authority of the fundamental property of the lever, 
that forces acting on it, and balancing each other, are 
in the inverſe proportion of the dittances from the ful- 
crum to their lines of direction. Whatever weight the 
counterpoiſe is, it is to A as CD to 10, and it is to 
the weight W'as CD to 38; therefore A is to the 
weight W as 10 to 38, and W is 38 pounds: and thus 
the weight in the ſcale will always be indicated by 
the divilion at which it is balanced by the counter- 


poiſe. 


Our well informed readers know that this fundamen- 
tal property of the lever was diſcoveredby the renown- 


ed Archimedes, or at leaſt firſt demonſtrated by him; 


and that his demonſtration, beſides the defect of being 
applicable only to-commenſurable lengths of the arms,. 
has been thought by metaphyſicians of the firſt note to. 
proceed on a poſtulate which ſeems equally to need a 
demonſtration. It has accordingly employed the ut-. 
moſt refinement of the firſt mathematicians of Europe 
to furniſh a demonſtration free from objection. Mr 
D*'Alembert has given two, remarkable for their inge- 
nuity and ſubtlety ; Foncenex has done the ſame; and 
Profeſſor Hamilton of Trinity-college, Dublin, has gi- 
ven one which is thought the leaſt exceptionable. But 
critics have even objected to this, as depending on a. 
poſtulate which ſhould have been demonſtrated. 

Since we publiſhed the volume containing the article: 
Mscnanics, there has appeared (Phil. Trans. 1794) 
a demonſtration by Mr Vince, which-we think unexcep- 
tionable, and of ſuch ſimplicity that it is aſtoniſhing 
that it has not occured to any perſon. who thinks on 
the ſubject. Our readers will not be diſpleaſed with an 
account of it. 

Let AE (fig. 2.) be a mathematical lever, or in- 
flexible ſtraight line, reſting on the prop A, and ſup- 
ported at E by a force acting upwards. Let two equal 
weights and d be hung on at B and D, equidiſtant 
from A and E. Preſſures are now exerted at A and 
E; and becauſe every circumſtance of weight and di- 
ſtance is the ſame, the preſſure at E, ariſing from the 
action of the weight b on the point B, mult be the ſame 
with the preſſure at A, ariſing from the action of the 
weight 4 on the point D; and the preſſure at E, oc- 
caſioned by the weight 4, muſt be the ſame with the 
preſſure at A, occaſioned by the weight 6. This mult 
be the caſe wherever the weights are hung, provided 


that. the diſtance AB and NE are equal. Moreover, 


» 
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the ſum of the preſſures at A and E is unqueſticnably 


—— equal to the ſum of the weights, becauſe the weights 


are ſupported ſolely at A and E. Let the two weights 
be hung on at C the middle point; the preſſure at E 
is ſtill the ſame. Therefore, in general, the preſſure 
excited at the point E, by two equal weights hanging 
at any points B and D, is the ſame as if they were hun 

on at the middle point between them: but the pref 
ſure excited at E is a juſt meaſure of the effort or ener- 


gy of the weights-b and d to urge the lever round the 


point A. It is, at leaſt, a meaſure of the oppoſite force 
which muſt be applied at E to ſuſtain or balance this 
preſſure. A very faſtidious metaphyſician may till ſay, 
that the demonſtration is limited to a point E, whole 
diſtance from A 4s twice AC, or = AB + AD. But 
it extends to any other point, on the authority of a po- 
ſtulate which cannot be refuſed, viz. that in whatever 
proportion the preſſue at E is augmented or diminiſh- 
ed, the preffure at this other point muſt augment or di- 
miniſh in the ſame proportion. This 8 proved, the 

general theorem may be demonſtrated in all proportions 
of diſtance, in the manner of Archimedes, at once the 
moſt ſimple, perſpicuous, and elegant of all. 

We cannot help obſerving, that all this difficulty 
(and itis a real one to the philoſopher who aims at ren- 
dering mechanics a demonſtrative ſcience) has ariſen 
from an improper ſearch after ſimplicity. Had Archi- 
medes taken a lever as it really exiſts in nature, and 
conſidered it as material, conſiſting of atoms united by 
cohefion ; and had be traced the intermediate preſſures 
by whoſe means the two external weights are put in 
oppoſition to each other, or rather to the ſupport given 
tothe fulcrum ; all difficulty would have vaniſhed. (See 


what is ſaid on this ſubje& in the article STEVE of hard wood, havin 


T imber, &c.) ; 

The quantity of goods which may be weighed by 
this inſtrument depends on the weight of the counter- 
Pviſe, and on the diſtance CD from the fulcrum at 
which the goods are ſuſpended. A double counter- 
poiſe hanging at the ſame diviſion will balance or indi- 
cate a double quantity of goods hanging at D; and 
any counterpoiſe will balance and indicate a double quan- 
tity of goods, if the diſtance CD be reduced to one- 
half. Many ſteelyards have two or more points of 
ſuſpenſicn D, to which the ſcale may occaſionally be at- 
tached. Fig. 6. of Plate XCI. Vol. II. repreſents one 
of theſe. It is evident, that in this caſe the value or 
indication of the diviſions of the long arm will be diffe- 
rent, according to the point from which the ſcale is 
ſuſpended, The ſame diviſion which would indicate 
20 pounds when CD is three inches, will indicate 30 
pounds when it is two inches. As it would expoſe to 

chance of miſtakes, and be otherwiſe traubleſome to 
make this reduction, it is uſual to make as many divi- 
ded ſcales on the long arm as there are points of ſuſpen- 
ſion D on the ſhort arm; and each ſcale having its 
own numbers, all trouble and all chance of miſtake is 
ævcided. 

But the range of this inflrument is not altogether at 
the pleaſure of the maker. Beſides the inability of a 
ſlender beam to carry a great load, the diviſions of the 
ſcale anſwering to pounds or half-pounds become very 
minute when the diſtance CD is very ſhort ; and the 
balance becomes leſs delicate, that is, leſs ſenſibly affeQ- 
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ed by ſmall differences of weight. 


the edges of the nails does then bear a ſenſible propor- 
tion to the diltance CD between them; ſo that when 
the balance inclines to one ſide, that arm is ſenſibly 
ſhortened, and therefore the energy of the prepondera- 
1 *. is leſſened. 

Ve have hitherto ſuppoſed the ſteelyard to be in 
equilibrio when not loaded. But this is not neceſſary, 
nor is it uſual in thoſe which are commonly made. 
The long arm commonly preponderates conſiderably. 
This makes no difference, except in the beginning of 
the ſcale. The preponderancy of the long arm is equi- 
valent to ſome . already in the ſcale, ſuppoſe four 
pounds, Therefore when there are really 10 pounds 
in the ſcale, the counterpoiſe will balance it when hang- 
ing at the diviſion 6, This diviſion is therefcre rec- 
koned 10, and the reſt of the diviſions are numbered ac- 
cordingly. 

A. ſcientific examination of the ſteelyard will con- 
vince us that it is inferior to the balance of equal arms 
in point of ſenſibility : But it is extremely compendi- 
ous and convenient; and when accurately made and at- 
tentively uſed, it is abundantly exact for moſt commer- 
cial purpoſes. We have ſeen one at Leipzig which has 
been in uſe ſince the year 1718, which is very ſenſible 
to a difference of one pound, when loaded with nearly 
three tons on the ſhort arm; and we ſaw a waggon 
loaded with more than two tons weighed by it in abuut 
ſix- minutes. 

The ſteelyard in common uſe in the different coun- 
tries of Europe is cf a conſtruction till fimpler than 
what we have deſcribed. It conſiſts of a batten of 
a heavy lamp A (fig. 3.) at one 
end, and a ſwivel- hook B at the other. The goods to 
be weighed are ſuſpended on the hook, and the whole 
is carried in a loop of whip-cord C, in which it is ſlid 
backward and forward, till the goods are balanced by 
the weight of the other end. The weight of the goods 
is eſtimated by the place of the loop on a ſca'e of divi- 
ſions in harmonic progreſſion. They are marked (we 
preſume) by trial with known weights, 

The chiet uſe that is now made of the ſteelyard in 
Great Britain is for the weighing of loaded waggons 
and carts. For this it is extremely convenient, and 
more than ſufficiently exact for the purpoſe in view. 
We ſhall deſcribe one or two of the moſt remarkable; 
and we ſhall begin with that at Leipzig already men- 
tioned, | 

This ſteelyard is repreſented in fig. 4. as run out, 
and juſt about to be hooked for lifting up the load. 
The ſteely ard itſelf is OPQ , and is about 12 feet long. 
The ſhort arm PQ has two points of ſuſpenſion c and b ; 
and the ſtirrup which carries the chains for holding the 
load is made with a double hook, inſtead of a double 
eye, that it may be eaſily removed from the one pin to 
the other. For this purpoſe the two hooks are con- 
need above by an haſp or ſtaple, which goes over the 
arm of the ſteelyard like an Arch. This is repreſented 
in the little 6gure above the ſteelyard. The ſuſpenſion 
is lhiſted when the ſteelyard is run in under cover, by 
hooking to this ſtaple the running block uf a ſmall 
tackle which hangs in the door through which the 
ſteelyard is run out an in. This operation is eaſy, 
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fuch cafes the thickneſs which it is neceſſary to give I 
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but neceſſary, becauſe the ſtirtup, chains, and the 
ſtage on which the load is placed, weigh ſome hun- 
dreds. | | ; 

The outer pin bis 14 inches, and the inner one c is 
ſeven inches, diſtant from the great nail which reſts in 
the ſheers. The other arm is about 104 feet long, 
ſormed with an obtuſe edge above. On the inclined 
plane on each fide of the ridge is drawn .the ſcale of 
weights adapted to the inner pin c. The ſcales corre- 
ſponding to the outer pin 6 are drawn on the upright 
hides, The counterpoiſe ſlides along this arm, hang- 
ing from a ſaddle-piece made of braſs, that it may not 
contract ruſt. The motion is made eaſy by means of 
rollers. This is neceſſary, becauſe the counterpoile is 

eatly above a bundred weight. This ſaddle-piece bas 
ike two laps on each ſide, on which are engraved ver- 
nier ſcales, which divide their reſpective ſcales on the 
arm to quarters of a pound. Above the ſaddle is an 
arch, from the ſummit of which hangs a little plum- 
met, which ſhows the equilibrium of the ſteelyard to 
the weigher, becauſe the ſheers are four feet out of the 
houſe, and he cannot ſee their coincidence with the 
needle of the Reelyard. Laſtly, near the end of the 
long arm are two pins d and e, tor ſuſpending occalion- 
ally two eke weghts for continuing the ſcale, Theſe 
are kept hanging on adjoining hooks, ready to be lifted 
on by a little tackle, which is allo hooked immediately 
above the pins d and e 

The ſcales of weights are laid down on the arm as fol- 
lows. Let the eke-weights appropriated to the pins 
d ind e be called D and E, and call the counterpoiſe 
C. Although the ftirrup with its chains and Rage weigh 
ſome hundreds, yet the length and ſize of the arm O 
gives it a preponderancy ot 300 pounds, Here, then, 
the ſcale ot weights mult commence. The counterpoile 
weighs about 125 pounds. Therefore, 

1. When the load hangs by the pin 6, 14 inches from 
the centre, the diltance from one hundred to another 
on the ſcale is about 11 inches, and the firſt ſcale (on 
the ſide of the arm) reaches from 300 to 1200, In 
order to repeat or continue this, the eke-weight E is 
hung on the pin e, and the counterpoiſe C is brought 
back to the mark 3003 and the two together balance 
1100 pounds hanging at b. Therefore a ſecond ſea e is 


tegun on the fide of the arm, and continued as far out 


as the firſt, and therefore its extremity marks 2000 
that is, the counterpoiſe C at 2000 and the eke-weight 
E at e balance 20co hanging at 6. | 

2. To continue the ſcale beyond 2coo, the load muſt 
be hung on the inner pin c. The eke weight E is 
taken of, and the eke-weight D is hung on its pin 
4. The genc ral counterpoiſe being now brought cloſe 
to the ſheers, it, together with the weight Dat 4, ba- 
lance 2000 pounds hanging at c. A ſcale is therefore 
begun on one of the inclined planes a-top, and conti- 
nued out to 40co, which falls very near to the pin d, 
each hundred pounds occupying about five inches on 
the arm. To complete the ſcale, hang on the eke- 
weight E on its pin e, andbring back the counterpoiſe 
to the ſheers, and the three together balance 3800 
hanging at c. Therefore when the counterpoiſe is now 
flid out to 40c9, it mult complete the balance with 5300 
hanging at c. 
It required a little conſideration to find out what 
proportion of the three weights C, D, and E, would 
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make the repetitions of the ſcale extend as far as poſ- Steetyard. 
ſible, having very little of it expreſſed twice, or upon 
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two ſcales, as is the caſe here. We ſee that the ſpace 
correſponding to a ſingle pound is a very ſenſible quan- 
tity on both ſcales, being one-ninth of an inch on the 
firſt two ſcales, and one-twentieth on the laſt two. 

This very ponderous mackine, with its maſſy weights, 
cannot be eaſily managed without ſome aſſiſtance from 
mechanics, It is extremely proper to have it ſuſcep- 
tible of motion out and in, that it may be protected 
from the weather, which would ſoon deſtroy it by ruſt, 
eve eee here is very effeQual, and abundantly 

P | 

When the ſteelyard is not in uſe, it is ſupported at 
one end by the iron-rod F, into which the upper end 
of the ſheers is haoked. The upper end of this rod has 
a ſtrong hook E, and a little below at à it is pierced 
with a hole, in which is a very ſtrong bolt or pin of 
tempered ſteel, having a roller an each end cloſe to the 
rod on each fide. Tbeſe rollers reſt on two joilts, one 
of which is repreſented by MN, which traverſe the 
building, with juſt room enough between them to al- 
low the rod F to hang freely down. The other end O 
of the ſteelyard reits in the bight of a large flat hook 
at the end of a chain W, which hangs down between 
the joiſts, and is ſupported on them by a frame with 
rollers H. This is connected with the rollers at G,. 
which carry the ſheers by means of two iron-rods, of 
which cne only can be ſeen. Theſe conne the two 
ſets of rollers in ſuch a manner that th alt always 
move together, and keep their diſtance ifariable. This 
motion is produced by means of an endleſs rope HL 
ZLKVH paſting over the pulleys I and K, which turn 
between the joilts, and hanging down in a bight be- 
tween them. It is evident that by pulling on the part 
LZ we pull the frame of rollers in the diretion GH, 
and thus bring the whole into the houſe in the poſition 
marked by the dotted figure. It is alſo plain, that by 
pulling on the part L K we force the roller frame and 
the whole apparatus out again, 

It remains to ſhow how the load is raiſed from the 
rouge and weighed. When the ſteelyard is run out 

or uſe, the upper hook E juſt enters into the ring D, 
which hangs from the end of the great oaken lever 
BCA about 22 fect lang, turning on gudgeons at C 
about 5 feet from this end. From the other end A 
deſcends a long iron rod 8 R, which has one fide formed 
into a toothed rack that is ated on by a frame of 
wheel-work turned by an endleſs ſcrew and winch O. 
Therefore when the hook E is well engaged in the 
ring D, a man turns the winch, aud thus brings down 
the end A of the great lever, and raiſes the load two 
or three inches from the ground. Every thing is now 
at liberty, and the weigher now manages his weights 
on. the arm of the ſteelyard till he has made an <qui- 
librium. 

We need not deſcribe the operation of letting down 
the load, difengaging the ſteelyard from the great 
lever, and bringing it again under cover. The whole 
of this ſervice is performed by two men, and may be 
done in ſucceſſion by one, and is over in five or fix mi- 
nutes, 

The moſt compendious and economical machine of 
this kind that we have ſeen is one, firſt uſed (we have: 
heard) for weighing the riders of race-horſes, and af- 


ter wards. 
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- Fig. 5. is a plan of the machine. KLMN is the 
plan of a rectangular box, which has a platform lid or 
cover, of ſize ſufficient for placing the wheels of a cart 
or waggon. The box is about a ioot deep, and is ſunk 
into the ground till the platform-cover is even with the 
ſurface. In the middle of the box is an iron lever ſup- 
ported on the fulcrum pin i 4, formed like the nail of 
balance, which refts with its edge on arches of hardened 
ſteel firmly faſtened to the bottom of the box. This 
lever goes through one fide of the box, and is furniſh- 
ed at its extremity with a hard ſteel pin / m, alſo 
formed to an edge below. In the very middle of the 
box it is croſſed by a third nail of hardened Reel g h, 
alſo ſormed to an edge, but on the upper ſide. Theſe 
three edges are in one horizcntal plane, as in a well 
made balance. 

In the four corners A, A“, E'“, E, of the box are 
firmly fixed four blocks of tempered ſteel, having their 
upper ſurfaces formed into ſpherical cavities, well polith- 
ed and hard tempered. ABCDE repreſents the upper 
edge of an iron bur of conſiderable ſtrength, which reſts 
on the cavitics of the ſteel blocks in A and E, by means 
of two hard ſteel ſtuds projecting from its under edge, 
and formed into obtuſe angled points or cones. -Theſe 
points are in a ſtraight line parallel to the ſide KN of 
the box. The middle part C of this crooked bar 
is faced with hard-tempered ſteel below, and is there 
formed into an edge parallel to AE and KN, by which 
it relts on the upper edge of the ſteel pin g + which is 
in the lever. In a line parallel to AE, and on the up- 
per fide of the crooked bar ACE, are fixed two ſtuds or 
points of hardened ſteel B and D projecting upwards 
above haif an inch. The platform-cover has tour ſhort 
feet like a ſtool, terminated by hard ſteel ſtuds, which 
are ſhaped into ſpherical cavities and well poliſhed. 
With theſe it reſts on the four ſteel points B, B', D, D. 
The bar ACE is kneed in ſuch a manner vertically, 
that the points A, B, D, E and the edge C areall in 
a horizontal plane. "Theſe particulars will be better un- 
derſtood by looking at the elevation in fig. 6. What 
has been faid of the bar ACE muſt be underſtood as 
alſo ſaid of the bar A! C' E“. f 

Draw through the centre of the box the line a b c 
perpendicular to the line AE, BD. It is evident that 
the bar ACE is equivalent to a lever @bc, having the 
fulcrum or axis AE reſting with its extremity Con the 
pin þ and loaded at 5. It is alſo evident that à C is 
to a bas the load on this lever to the preſſure which it 
exerts cn the pin g &, and that the ſame proportion ſub- 
fiſts between the whole load on the platform and the preſ- 
ſure which it exerts on the pin gh. It will alſo appear, 
on an attentive confideration, that this proportion is no- 
wiſe deranged in whatever manner the load is placed on 
the platform. It very unequally, the two ends of the pin 
% may be uncqually preſſed, and the lever wrenched 
and ſtrained a little; but the total preſſure is not changed. 

If there be now placed. a. balance or ſteelyard at 
the fide LK, in ſuch a manner that one end of it may 
be directly above the pin J in the end of the lever 
EOF, they may be connected by a wire or flender rod, 


and a waht on the other arm cf the balance or ſteel- 


yard ma) be put in equilibrio with any load that can 


be laid on the platform. A ſmall counterporſe being 
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firſt hung on to balance the a 
any additional weight will meaſure the load really laid 
on the platform. If ab be to ac as 1 to 8, and EO 
to EF alfo as 1 to 8, and if a common balance be 
uſed above, 64 pounds on the platform will be balanced 
by one pound in the ſcale, and every pound will be ba- 
lanced by 3th of ag ounce. This would be a very con- 
vement Partition for molt purpoſes, as it would enable us 
to uſe a common balance and common weights to com- 
plete the machine : Or it may be made with a balance 
of unequal arms, or with a ſteelyard. 

Some have thought to improve this inſtrument by 
ufing edges like thofe of the nails of a balance, inſtead 
of points. But unleſs made with uncommon accuracy, 
they will render the balance very dull, The ſmall de-. 
viation of the two edges A and E, or of B and D, 
from perfect paralleliſm to KN, is equiv lent to a broad 
ſurface equal to the whole deviation. We imagine 
that, with no extraordinary care, the machine may be: 
made to weigh within +;;th of the truth, which is ex- 
act enough for any purpole in commerce. 

Ft is neceſſary that the points be attached to the 
bars. Some have put the points at A and E in the 
blocks of ſteel faſtened to the bottom, becauſe the cavi-. 
ty there lodged water or dirt, which ſoon deſtroyed the 
inſtrument with ruſt. But this occaſions a change of 
proportion in the firſt lever by any ſbifting of the 
crooked bars; and this will frequently happen when the 
wheels of a loaded cart are puſhed on the platform. 
The cavity in the ſteel ſtud ſhould have a little rim 
round it, and it ſhould be kept full of oil. In a nice 
machine a quarter of an inch of quickfilver would ef- 
fectually prevent all theſe inconveniences. 

The ſimpleſt and moſt economical form of this ma- 
chine is to have no balance or ſecond ſteelyard ; but 
to make the firſt ſteelyard EOF a lever of the firſt 
kind, viz. having the fulcrum between O and F, and 
allow it to project far beyond the box. The long or 
outward arm of this lever is then divided into a ſcale of” 
weights, commencing at the fide of the box. A coun- 
terpoiſe mult be choſen, ſuch as will, when at the begin- 
ning of the ſcale, balance che ſmalleſt load that will 
probably be examined. It will be convenient to carry 
on this ſcale by means cf eke-weights hung on at the 
extremity of the lever, and to uſe but one moveable 
weight. By this method the diviſions of the ſcale will 
have always one value. The beſt arrangement is as 
follows: Place the mark O at the beginning of the 
ſcale, and let it extend only to 100, if for pounds; or to, 
112, if for cwts; or to 10, if for ſtones; and let the 
eke-weights be numbered 1, 2, 3, &, Let the 
loweſt weight be marked on the beam. This is al- 
ways to be added to the weight thown by the opera- 
tion. Let the eke-weights ſtand at the end of the: 
beam, and let the general counterpoiſe always hang at 
©, When the cart is put on the plattorm, the end of the- 
beam tilts.up. Hang on the heavieſt eke- weight that is. 
not ſufficient to preſs it down. Now complete the ba- 
lance by ſliding out the eounterpoiſe. Suppoſe the 
conſtant load to be 31 azlb. and that the counterpoiſe 
ſtands at 86, and that the eke · weight is 9; we have the 
load 986 ＋ 312, 21298 lbs. 

STEELE (Sir Richard), was born about the year- 
1676 in Dublin; in which kingdom one branch of the: 
ſamily was poſſeſſed of. a cunſiderable eſtate in the: 


CQURES, 


pparatus when unloaded, Sweclyard; 
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in Dublin, was private ſecretary to James duke of 
Ormond ; but he was of Englith extraction; and his 
ſon, while very young, being carried to London, he 


put him to (chool at the Charter-houſe, whence he was 


removed to Merton College in Oxfcrd. Our author 
left the univerſity, which. he did without taking any 
degree, in the full reſolution to enter into the army. 
This !ltep was highly diſpleaſing to his friends; but 
the ardour of his paſſion for a military life rendered 
him deaf to any other propoſal. Not being able to 
procure a better ſtation, he entered as a private gen- 
tlemaa in the horſe-guards, notwithſtanding he there: 
by loſt the ſucceſſion to his Iriſh eſtate, However, as 
he had a flow of good-nature, a generous openneſs and 
frankneſs cf ſpirit, and a ſparkling vivacity of wit, 
theſe qualities rendered him the delight of the ſoldiery, 
and procured him an enſign's commiſſion in the guards. 
In the mean time, as he had made choice of a profeſ- 
ſion which ſet him tree from all the ordinary reſtraints 


in youth, he ſpared not to indulge his inclina:ions in 


the wildeſt exceſſes. Yet his gaieties and revels did 
not paſs without ſume cool hours of reflection; it was 
in theſe that he drew up his little treatiſe intitled The 
Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign, if we may believe him- 
ſelf, to be a check upon his paſſions. For this pur- 
poſe it bad lain ſome time by him, when he printed 
it in 1701, with a dedication to Lord Cutts, who had 
not only appointed him his private ſecretary, but pro- 
cured for him a company in Lord Lucas's regiment 
of Fuſileers. 

The ſame year he brought out his comedy called The 
Funeral, or Gi 4 la mode. This play procured him the 
regard of King William, who reſolved to give him ſome 
eſſential marks of his favour; and though, upon that 
prince's death, his hopes were diſappointed, yet, in the 
beginning of Queen Anne's reign, he was appointed to 
the profitable place of gazettcer. He owed this poſt 
to the friendſhip of lord Halifax and the earl of Sun- 
derland, to whom he had been recommended by his 
ſchool-fellew Mr Addiſon. That gentleman alſo lent 
him an helping hand in promoting the comedy called 
The Tender Huſband, which was acted in 1704 with 
great ſucce s. But his next play, The Lying Lover, 
had a very different fate, Upon this rebuff from the 
ſtage, he turned the ſame humorous current into ano- 
ther channel ; and early in the year 1709, he began to 
publiſh the Tatler : which admirable paper was under- 
taken in concert with Dr Swift, His reputation was 
perfect'y eſtabliſhed by this work; and, during the 
.courſe of it, he was made a commiſſioner of the ſtamp- 
duties in 1710. Upon the change of the miniſtry the 
ſame year, he joined the duke of Marlborough, who 
had ſeveral years entertained a friendihip for him ; and 
upon his Grece's diſmiſſion from all employ ments in 
1711, Mr Steele addreſſed a letter of thanks to him 
for the ſervices which he had done to his country, 
However, as our author ſtill continued to hold his 
place in the ſtamp office under the new adminiſtration, 
he forbore entering with his pen upon political ſub- 


jects; but, adhering more cloſely to Mr Addiſon, he 


dropt the Tatler, and afterwards, by the aſſiſtance 
chiefly of that ſteady friend, he carried on the ſame 
plan much improved, under the title of The SpeBator. 
The ſucceſs of this paper was equal to that of the for- 
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tecle. 0 county of Wexford, His father, a counſellor at law 
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mer z which encouraged him, before the cloſe of it, to Stele. 


proceed upon the ſame delign in the character of the WS 


Guardian. This was opened in the beginning of che 


year 1713, and was laid down in October the ſame 
year. But in the courſe of it his thoughts took a ſtron- 
ger turn to politics: he engaged with great warmth 
againſt the miniſtry; and being determined to. proſe- 
cute his views that way by precuring a ſeat in the 
houſe of commons, he immediately removed all obſta- 
cles thereto. For that-purpoſe he took care to pre- 
vent a forcible diſmiſſion/from his poſt in the ſtamp of- 
fice, by a timely reſignation-of it to the Earl of Oxford; 
and at the ſame time gave up a penſion, which had been 
till this time paid him by the queen as a ſervant to the 
late prince George of Denmark. This done, he wrote 
the famous Guardian upon the demolition of Dunkirk, 
which was publiſhed Aug. 7. 1713 ; and the parlia- 
ment being diſſolved next day, the Guardian was ſoon 
followed by ſeveral other warm political tracts againſt 
the adminiſtration. Upon the meeting of the new par- 
liament, Mr Steele having been returned a member for 
the borough of Stockbridge in Dorſetſhire, took his 
ſeat accordingly in the houſe of commons; but was ex- 
pelled thence in a few days after, for writing the cloſe 
of the paper called the Exgliſbman, and one of the poli- 
tical pieces intitled the Crit. Preſently after his ex- 


pulſion, he pub iſhed propoſals for writing the hiſtory - 


of the duke of Marlborough: at the ſame time he allo 


wrote the Spirfer ; and, in oppoſition to the Zxaminer, 
he ſet up a paper called the Reader, and continued pub- 


liching ſeveral other things in the ſame ſpirit till the 


death of the queen. Immediately after which, as a re- 
ward for theſe ſervices, he was taken into favour by 
her ſucceſſor to the throne, king George I. He was 
appointed ſurveyor ot the royal ſtables at Hampton- 
Court, governor of the royal company of comedians, 
put into the commiſſion of the peace for the county 
of Middleſex, and in 1715 received the honour of 
knighthood. In the firſt parliament of that king, he 
was choſen member for Boroughbridge in Yorkthire ; 
and, afier the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in the north, 
was appointed one of the commiſſioners of the forſeited 


_ eſtates in Scotland. In 1718, he buried his ſecond 


wife, who had brought him a handſome fortune and a 
good eſtate in Wales; but neither that, nor the ample 
additions lately made to his income, were ſufficient to 
anſwer his demands. The thoughtleſs vivacity of his 
ſpirit often reduced him to little ſhifts of wit for its 
ſupport; and the project of the Fiſh-pool this year 
owed its birth chiefly to the projector's neceſſities. 
This veſſel was intended to carry fiſh alive, and with- 
out waſting, to any part of the kingdom: but not- 
withſtanding all his towering hopes, the ſcheme proved 
very ruinous to him ; for atter he had been at an im- 
menſe expence in contriving and building his veſſel, 
beſides the charge of the patent, which he had pro- 
cured, it turned cut upon trial to be a mere project. 


His plan was to bring ſalmon alive from the coaſt of 


Ireland ; but theſe fiſh, though ſupplied by this contri- 
vance with a continual ſtream of water while at ſea, 
yet uneaſy at their confinement, ſhattered-themſelves to 
pieces againſt the ſides of the pool; ſo that when they 
were brought to market they were worth very little. 
The following year he oppoſed the remarkable peer- 
age bill in the houſe of commons; and, during the 


courſe 


** 


STE 
courſe of this oppoſition to the court, his licence for 


— acting plays was revoked, and his patent rendered in- 


effectual, at the inſtance of the lord chamberlain. He 
did his utmoſt to prevent ſo great a loſs and finding 
every direct avenue of approach to his royal maſter 
effectually barred againſt him by his powerful adver- 
ſary, he had recourſe to the method of applying to the 
public, in hopes that his complaints would reach the 
ear of his ſovereign, though in an indirect courſe, by 
that canal. In this ſpirit be formed the plan of a pe- 
riodical paper, to be publiſhed twice a-week, under the 
title of the Theatre ; the firſt number of which came 
' out on the 2d of January 1719-20. In the mean time, 
the misfortune ot being out of favour at court, like 
other misfortunes, drew after it a train of more. Du- 
ring the courſe of this paper, in which he had aſſumed 
the feigned name of Sir John Edgar, he was Outrage- 
ouſly attacked by Mr Dennis, the noted critic, in a 
very abuſive pamphlet, intitled The Cbaradter and Con- 
duct of Sir John Edgar. To this intult our author 
made a proper reply in the Theatre. . 

While he was ſtruggling with all his miglit to ſive 

himſelf from ruin, he tound time to turn his pen againſt 
the miſchievous South-Sea ſcheme, which had nearly 
brought the nation to ruin in 1720; and the next year 
he was reſtored to his office and authority in the play- 
houſe in Drury-Lane. Of this it was not long before 
he made an additional advantage, by bringing his ce- 
lebrated comedy called the Conſcious Lovers upon that 
ſtage, where it was acted with prodigious ſucceſs; ſo 
that the receipt there mult have been very conſiderable, 
beſides the profits accruing by the ſale of the copy, 
and a purſe of 500l. given to him by the king, to whom 
he dedicated it. Yet notwithitanding theſe ample ſup- 
plies, about the year following, being reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity, he ſold his thare in the play-houſe ; 
and ſoon after commenced a law-ſuit with the managers, 
which in 1726 was determined to his er 0A 
Having now again, for the laſt time, brought his for- 
tune, by the moſt heedleſs proſuſion, into a. deſperate 
condition, he was rendered altogether incapable of re- 
trievin-: the loſs, by being ſeized with a paralytic diſ- 
order, which greatly impaired his uaderitanding. In 
theſe unhappy circumſtances, he retired. to his ſeat at 
Languanor near Caermarthen in Wales, where he paid 
the laſt debt to nature on the 21ſt of September 1729, 
and was privately interred, according to his own de- 
fire, in the church of Caermarthen. Among his pa- 
pers were found the manulcripts of two plays, one 
called The Gentleman, founded upon the eunuch of 
Terence, and the other intitled The School of Adion, 
both nearly finiſhed. 

Sir Richard was a man of undiſſembled and exten- 
five benevolence, a friend to the friendleſs, and, as far 
as his circumſtances would permit, the father of every 
orphan. His works are chaſte and manly. He was 
a ſtranger to the moſt diſtant appearance of envy or 
malevolence ; never jealous of any man's growing re- 
putation; and ſo far from arrogating any praiſe to 
Himſelf from his conjunction with Mr Addiſon, that 
he was the firſt who deſired him to diſtinguiſh his pa- 
pers. His greateſt error was want of economy: how- 
ever, he was certainly the moſt agreeable, and (if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion) the moſt innocent rake 
mat ever trod the rounds of diſſipation. 
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STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the steeple, 
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weſtern end of churches, to hold the bells, Steeples 
are denominated from their form, either ſpires or tower: : 
the firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſhing either 
conically or pyramidally ; the latter are mere parallelo- 
pipeds, and are covered a-top platform-like. 

STEERAGE, on board a ſhip, that part of the 
ſhip next below the quarter. deck, before the bu!k-head 
of the great cabin where the ſteerſman ſtands, in mot. 
ſhips of war. See STEERING, 

STEERING, in navigation, the art of directing 
the ſhip's way by the movements of the helm; or of 


applying its efforts to regulate her courſe when ſhe ad- 
vances. | 


Ihe perfection of ſteering conſiſts in a vigilant at- 


tention to the motion of the ſhip's head, ſo as to check 
every deviation from the line of ber courſe in the fir ſt 
inſtant of its motion; and in applying as little of the 
power of the helm as poſſible, By this ſhe will run 
more uniformly in a ſtraight path, as declining leſs to 


the right and left; whercas, if a greater effort of the 


helm is employed, it will produce a greater declination. 
from the courſe, and not only inereaſe the difficulty 


of ſteering, but allo make a crooked and irregular 


tract through the water. See HEIn —The helmiman 


ſhould diligently watch the movements of the head by 
the land, clouds, moon, or ſtars; becauſe, although 


the courſe is in general regulated by the compaſs, yet 


the vibrations of the needle are not ſo quickly per- 


ceived as the fallies of the ſhip's head to the right or 
left, which, if not immediately reſtrained, will acquire 


additional velocity in every inltant of their motion, aud- 


demand a more powerful impulſe of the helm to re- 
duce them; the application of which will operate to 
turn her head as far on the contrary ſide of her courſe. 
— The- phraſes uſed in ſteering a ſhip vary according 
to the relation of the wind to her eourſe. Thus, 
the wind is fair or large, the phraſes uſed by the pilot 
or officer who ſuperintends the ſteerage are, port, flar- 
Board, and ſteady. 
ſhip's courſe farther to the right; the ſecond is to 
guide her farther to the left; and the laſt is. deſigned 
to keep her ezactly in the line whereon ſhe advances, 
according to the courſe preſcribed. The exceſs of the 
firſt and fecond movemeat is called hard a. port, and 
hard a ftarboard;; the former of which gives her the 
greateſt poſſible inclination to the right, and the latter 
an equal tendency to the left.--If, on the contrary, the 
wind is foul or ſcant, the phraſes are uh thus, and 179. 
nearer © the firſt of which is the order to keep her cloſe 
to the wind; the ſecond, to retain her in her preſent 
ſituation ; and the third, to keep her ſails full. 


In a ſhip of war, the. exerciſe of ſteering the ſhip is. 
uſually divided amongſt a number of the moſt expert 


failors, who attend the helm in their turns; and are ac- 


cordingly called timoneers, from the French term time-- 


nier, which ſignifies “ helmſman.”” "Che ſteerage is 

conſtantly ſuperviſed by the quarter-maſters, who alſo. 
attend the helm by rotation. In merchant-ſhips every 
ſeaman takes his turn in this ſervice, being directed 
therein by the mate of the watch, or ſome other officer. 
—As.the ſafety. of a ſhip, and all contained therein, de- 

pends in a great meaſure on the ſteerage or effects of 
the helm, the apparatus by which it is managed ſhould: 
oftcn be diligently examined by the proper officers. In- 
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The firſt is intended to direct the 


Steering. 
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deed, a negligence in his important duty appears al- 
moit Ry. when the fatal effects which may re- 
ſult from it are duly conſidered, 
STEGANIUM. See SLATE. 
STEGANOGRAPHY, the art. of ſecret writing, 


or of writing in ciphers, known only to the perſons cor- 


reſponding. See CiPHER, | 

STELLARTA, STicywoer, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the claſs of decandria, and order 
of trizynia : and in the natural ſyſtem arranged under 
the 22d order, Caryophyllee. The calx is pentaphyl- 
lous and ſpreading. There are five petals, each divided 
into two ſegments. .'The capſule is oval, uniloco lar, 
and polyſpermous. There are nine ſpecies, the nemo- 
rum, dichotoma, radians, holoſtea, graminea, ceraſtoides, 
undulata, biflora, and arenaria. Three of theſe are Bri 
tiſh plants. 1. Nemorum, broad-leaved ſtichwort. - The 
MNalks are about a foot or eighteen inches high, and 
branched in a panicle at the top. Theleaves are heart- 
ſhaped, and of a paler green on the under than on the 
upper lide; the lower ones being ſupported by foot- 
ſtalks which are hairy and channelled ; the upper ones 
are ſeſſile. The calyx is erect, ſomewhat. hairy and 
white on the margins. The petals are bifid almoſt to 
the baſe. There is a ſmall nectarium between the 
longer ſtamina and the calyx.—2. Holoftea, greater 
ſtichwort, The ſtalks are about two feet long; the 
petals are nearly twice the length of the calyx, and di- 
vided half. way to the baſe. It is common in woods 
and hedges.—3. Graminea, leſs ſtichwort. The ſtem 
is near a foot high. The leaves are linear and entire, 
and the flowers grow in looſe panicles. It is frequent 
in dry paſtures. There is a variety of this ſpecies call- 
ed bog flichwort, with ſmooth, oval, ſeſſile leaves, and 
few ; Sa which grows often in wet marſhy places. 
The ſtalk is quadrangular ; the petals ſcarcely longer 
than the calyx, and bifid to the baſe. 

STELLATE, among botaniſts, expreſſes leaves 
which grow not leſs than ſix at a joint, and are arran- 
ged like the rays of a ſtar. 


STELLERA, Grrman GrounDsEi, in botany: 


A genus of plants belonging to the claſs of ocrandria, 
and order of monogynia ; and in the natural ſyſtem ar- 
ranged under the 31ſt order, Yeprecule. There is no 
calyx. The corolla is quadrifid. The ſtamina are very 
ſhort, There is only one ſeed, which is black. The ſpe- 
<ies are two in number, paſſerina and chamaejaſme. 
STELLIONATE, in the civil law, a kind of crime 
committed by a fraudulent bargain, where one of the 
parties ſells a thing for what it is not; as if I ſell an 
eſtate for my own which 3 to another, or convey 
a thing as free and clear which is already engaged to 


2nother, or put off copper for gold, &c. 


STEM, in botany, that part of a plant ariſing out 
of the roct, and which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, 
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fruits, Ke. By walhi 
trees, their annual inc 


into a groove or channel, in the midſt of its ſurface, 


rabitingg. The outſide of the tem is uſually marked 
with a ſcale, or diviſion of feet, according to its per- 
pendicular height from the keel. The — of 
this is to aſcertain the draught of water at the fore- 
part, when the ſhip is in preparation for a ſea-voyage, 
&c. The (tem at its lower end is of equal breadth and 
thickneis with the keel, but it grows proportionally 
broader and-thicker towards its upper extremity, See 
Srip-Building. | 

STEMMATA, in the hiſtory of infeQs, are three 
ſmooth hemiipheric dots, placed generally on the top 
of the head, as in moſt of the hymenoptera and other 
claſſes, The name was firſt introduced by Linnæus. 

STEMODIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of didynamia, and order of angio- 
ſpermia ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 
40th order, Perfonate. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla bilabiated ; there are tour ſtamina ; each of 
the filaments are bifid, and have two anthers. The 
capſule is bilocular. There is only one ſpecies, the ma- 
ritima. 

STEMPHYLA, a word uſed by the ancients to 
expreſs the huſks of grapes, or the remains of the 
preſſings of wine, The ſame word is alſo uſed by ſome 
to expreſs the remaining maſs of the olives, atter the 
oil is preſſed out. | 

STEMPHYLITES, a name given by the ancients 
to a ſort of wine preſſed hard from the huſks. 

STEMPLES, in mining, croſs bars of wood in the 
ſhafts which are ſunk to mines. 

In many places the way is to ſink a perpendicular 
hole, or ſhaft, the ſides of which they ſtrengthen from 
top to bottom with wood-work, to prevent the earth 
from falling in: the tranſverſe pieces of wood uſed to 
this purpoſe they call femples, and by means of theſe 
the miners in ſome places deſcend, without uſing any 
rope, catching hold of theſe with their hands and feet. 

STEMSON, in a ſhip, an arching piece of timber 
fixed within the apron, to reinforce the ſcarf thereof, 
in the ſame manner as the apron ſupports the ſcart ot 


the ſtern, In large ſhips it is uſually formed of two 


pieces. 
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and rubbing the ſtems of 


which operation is called 


, . STEELYARD. Plate CCCCLXXXI. 
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| HE art of ſtenography, or ſhort writing, was 
1 - known and practiſed by moſt of the ancient civi- 
lized nations. The Egyptians, who were diſtinguiſhed 
for learning at an early period, at firſt expreſſed their 
words by a (delineation of figures called hicroglyphicg. 
A more conciſe mode of e ſeems to have been 
afterwards - introduced; in which only a part of the 
ſymbol or picture was drawn. This anſwered the pur- 
oſe of ſhort- hand in ſome degree. Aſter them the 
err the Greeks, and the Romans“. adopted dif- 
ferent methods of abbreviating their words and ſen- 
tences, ſuited to their reſpective languages. The ini- 
tials, the finals, Ur radicals, often ſerved for whole 
words; and various combinations of theſe ſometimes 
formed a ſentence. Arbitrary marks were likewiſe em- 
ployed to determine'the meaning, and to aſſiſt legibili- 
ty; and it ſeems probable that every writer, and every 
author of ' antiquity, had ſome peculiar method of ab- 
breviation, calculated to facilitate the expreflion of his 


own ſentiments, and intelligible only to himſelf. 


It is alſo probable, that ſome might by theſe means 
take down the heads of a diſcourſe or oration ; but few, 
very few, it is preſumed, could have followed a ſpeaker 
through all the meanders of rhetoric, and noted with 
— every ſyllable, as it dropt from his mouth, in 
a manner legible even to themſelves. 

To arrive at ſuch conſummate perfection in the art 
was reſerved for more modern times, and is ſtill an ac- 
quiſition by no means general. 

In every language of Europe, till about the cloſe of 
the 16th century, the Roman plan of abbreviating (viz. 
ſubſtituting the initials or radicals, with the help of ar- 
bitraries,, for words) appears to have been employed. 
Till then no regular alphabet had been invented ex- 
prefsly for ſtenography, when an Engliſh gentleman of 


the name of Willis invented and publithed one (B). His 


plan was ſoon altered and improved, or at leaſt pretend- 

ed tobe ſo. One alteration ſucceeded another; and at 

intervals, for a ſeries of years paſt, ſome men of inge- 

nuity and application have compoſed and publiſhed 
Vol. XVII. 
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ſyſtems of Renography, and doubtleſs have themſelves 


reaped all the advantages that attend it. But among 


the various methods that have been propoſed, and the 


different plans that have been adopted by individuals, 
none has yet appeared fortunate enough to gain gene- 
ral approbation ; or proved ſufficiently ſimple, clear, 
and conciſe, to be univerſally ſtudied and practiſed. _ 
Some ſyſtems are replete with unmeaning ſymbols, 
perplexing arbitraries, and ill. judged contraQions x 
which render them ſo difficult to be attained by a com- 
mon capacity, or ordinary application, that it is not 
to be wondered at if they have ſunk into neglect, and 
are now no longer known (c). Other ſyſtems, by being 
too prolix, by containing a multiplicity cf characters, 
and thoſe characters not ſimply or eaſily remembered, 
become ineffectual to the purpoſe of expedition, and are 
only ſuperior in obſcurity to a common hand. Some, 
again, not only reject all arbitraries and contractions, 
but even prepoſitions and terminations; which laſt, if 
not too laviſhly employed and badly deviſed, highly 
contribute to promote both expedition and legibility; 
and though they reduce their characters to fewer than 
can poſſibly expreſs the various modifications of ſound, 
yet they make nearly one half of them complex. In 
the diſpoſition of the vowels, there is the greateſt per- 
plexity in moſt ſyſtems, A dot is ſometimes ſubſtitu- 
ted for all the vowels indiſcriminately, and the judgment 
is left to determine which letter out of fix any dot is in- 
tended to expreſs ; or a minute ſpace is alloted them 
ſo that unleſs they be arranged with mathematical pre- 
ciſion they cannot be diſtinguiſhed ſrom one another; 
but ſuch a minute attention is inconſiſtent with the 
nature of ſhort-hand, which ſhould teach us to write 
down in a ſhort time, as well as in ſmall bounds, what 
we wiſh to preſerve of what we hear. Nor is the plan 
of lifting the pen and putting the next conſonant in 
the vowels place, in the middle of words, leſs liable to 
objections; or that of repreſenting all the vowels by 
diſtinct characters, being obviouſly ill calculated for 
facility and diſpatch, and conſequently inadmiſſible into 
any uſeſul ſyſtem. 3 

It is to be confelied, that the, perſon who firſt pro- 
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(a) The value of ſtenography is not unknown to the learned; and the care and ſucceſs with which it has been 
lately cultivated in theſe kingdoms will, in all probability, ſoon render it an object of general attention. No 
one, however, appears to us to have ſimplified and improved the art fo much as Dr Mavor, author of Univer/al 
Stenography, who has liberally permitted us to preſent our readers with a complete view of his ſcheme. To 
thoſe who with to become proficients.in SHorT-WRITING, we earneſtly recommend his entire publication (print- 
ed for Cadell and Davis, Strand, London), which in many ſchools of the firſt reputation now forms a deſerved 


claſs-book. 


(3) Mr Locke ſays, a regular method of ſhort-writing ſeems to be known and praiſed only in Britain. This 


is not now the caſe; and indeed there is no reaſon to doubt whether characters may not be invented to expreſs 


the various ſounds, or letters, employed in any language, either ancient or modern. 


(e) A liſt of writers on ſtenography. Mr Addy, 


dridge, Angell, Annet, Blandemore, Bloſſet, Botley, _ 
Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Crols, Dix, Everardt, Ewen, Facey, Farthing, Gibbs, Græme, Gurney, Heath, Hold #7 
worth, Hopkins, Jeake, Labourer, Lane, Lyle, Macauley, Maſon, Mavor, Metcalfe, Nicholas, Palmer, Rich, 


Ridpath, Shelton, Steele, Tanner, Taylor, Thickneſſe, Tiiten, Webſter, Weſton, Williamſon, Willis, B. D. 


and Willis, &e. 
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poſed the omiſſion of vowels in the middle of words 
o), which it is obyious are not, wanted, and invented 
Labern, which could be connected as in a running hand 
with out liſting the pen in the middle of the word, made 
a real improvement on the works of his predeceſſors. 
But, in fine, moſt ſyſtems, either in their plan or execu- 
tion, labour vnder ſome capital defect, aitended with 
circumſtances bighly diſcouraging to the learner, -and 
which in a great meaſure defeat the, end of their in- 
vention, by being too complicated to be learned with 
' eaſe and remembered with accuracy, or to be practiſed 
with the expedition which is requiſite ; and ſo difficult 
to be deciphered, that a man can ſcarcely read what lie 
has juſt written. war le 
I oo obviate theſe defects 3 to provide againſt prolixity 
and conciſeneſs, which might occaſion obſcurity ; to ex- 
hibit a ſyſtem founded on the ſimpleſt principles, which 


might be eaſily learned and read, and yet be capable of 


the utmo.: expedition—were the motives that gave riſe 
to the preſent attempt. | f 

This method will be found different ſrom any yet 
publiſhed, and ſuperior to all in the diſpoſition of the 
vowels and the facility of arranging them ; the confu- 
ſion in placing which ſeems to detract from the merit 
of the beſt performances on the ſubject; and it may 
be affirmed, without oſtentation, that characters ſimpler 
in their form, and more perfect in their union, have not 
been applied to the art of ſtenography. 

As well as it could be determined, the ſimpleſt cha- 
racters are appropriated to the letters moſt uſually em- 
ployed: indeed, as far as poſſible, thoſe which are com- 
plex have been rejected; but as it was an object always 
kept in view that the writing ſhould be ona line, a few 
are admitted into the alphabet for that reaſon. 

The characters for the double and triple conſonants 
are the eaſieſt that could be invented, conſiſtent with 
perſpicuity (r); for care has been taken to provide 
againſt all obſcurity which might ariſe by adopting 
Ictters too ſimilar in their formation; and with re- 
ſpect to the prepoſitions and terminations, thoſe which 
occur moſt frequently are expreſſed by the ſimpleſt cha- 
racters, which will be found perfectly eaſy in cheir ap- 


plication. 


The arbitraries are few in number (v), and the arbi- 
trary abbreviations, as they are entirely from the letters 
of the al; habet, and choſen from ſome thouſands of 
words in common uſe, will well repay the learner for 
an hour's trouble in committing them to memory. 

The laſt chapter i be down a ſcheme of abbreviation, 
compriſed in a few rules, perfectly eaſy to be underitood 
and practiſed by proficients in this art, which we hope 
will anſwer the expectation of the author, and will be 


—_— 
* 


— —— 


of them, till experience has convinced him that they 


made ſome. progreſs in the ſtenographic art; for al- 


ultimate view, ſhould admit of nothing that in the 


9 7. t, Vy'W, Xz and z. 


* This alphabet, as is obſerved by. the beſt 


and. practiſed. 


— * 


W . 


H Y. Chap. 1 
found free from the perplexity complained of in many 

ſyſtems where abbreviation is admitted. The principal | 
rules are new, are ſo'eaſy, ſoertertfive in their uſe, and 
ſo conſiſtent with expedition and legibility, if applied 
with judgment, that they alone might ſuffice. The 
learner is however adviſed by no means to adopt any 


may be uſed without error or injury to legibility. All 
abbreviating rules are, ſuited to thoſe only who have 


though they certainly promote expedition in a wonder- 
ful manner, and afford the greateſt eaſe to a-proficient, 
yet a learner, as expedition is not his firſt, though his 


leaſt renders. the reading difficult: | .. / 
| r EIT” 
Tus Engliſh alphabet conſiſts of twenty-ſix letters; The 2 
5 of which us vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y; and the 3 
other twenty conſonants, J, c, d, , J, 1, 1 P 
co ts, b, c, d, f g, b, J. n 
. mari- 
ans that have written on the language, is both defectiye 
and redundant in expreſſing the various modifications 
of ſound®. __ | COTS enn 
Cuſtom or prejudice has aſſigned ſome letters a place, Gram. 
when others would with much more propriety ex- Prieſtley' 
pro. the ſame ſound :. and to this may be added, that Gram. 
everal letters, ſometimes in one word, ſeem to be ad- ns 
mitted for no other reaſon than to perplex a young be- — FE 
ginner or a foreigner, as an obſtruction to true pronun- 
ciation, and to add to the apparent length of the word, 
when they are entirely quieſcent and uleleſs. That this 
is the genius of the orthography of our language muſt 
be perceived by the molt ſuperficial obſerver ; but no 
modern tongue is abſolutely free from the ſame ex- 
ceptions. In particular, the French has a great-num- 
ber of dormant letters, which, it is obvious, render 
the pronunciation more difficult and perplexing to lear- 
ners (G0 Wa, 8 | 
But as it is neither our buſineſs nor our intention to 
propoſe a mode of ſpelling different from that in com- 
mon uſe, when applied to printing or long- hand writing 
(ſince ſeveral innovators in orthography have fallen into 
contempt, and their plans have been only. preſer ved as 
beacons to warn others of the folly of endeavouring to 
ſubvert eſtabliſhed principles 3); we ſhall only obſerve, 
that in ſtenography, where the moſt expeditious and $ Preface 
conciſe method is the beſt, if conſiſtent with perſpicuity, to Johnſon 
the following ſimple rules are ſtudiouſly to be regarded 9 


Rur I. All quieſcent conſonants in words are to 


W. 4 


7 | | 

(v) Mr Byrom rejected vowels entirely in the middle of words, as others before him had only done partially. 
Without critically examining the executive part of his performance, which is very defective, it muſt be owned, 
that it is above the reach of human ingenuity to exceed his general plan; which for ever muſt be the baſis of 


every future rational ſyſtem. 


) Thoſe for th and ch may be either made vpright or ſloping to the right. EN | 
6 ) Theſe are not by any means proſeribed; they may be employed or not according to the fancy of the 


learner. 


t) The Laiin and Greek claim a uſi ſuperiority over every modern tongue in this reſpect. In them no 
confuſion o doubt can ariſe from the manner of ſpelling ; and the reader can ſcarcely be wrong (unleſs in quan- 


tity) in ſounding all the letters he ſees, 


Y ”= 


, 


Clip ll 8 TE NO 
he dropped; and the orthography to be directed only 
Rules for by the pronunciation: which being known to all, will 
the conſo- render this art attainable by thols who cannot ſpell 
nants. with preciſion in long hand. 
Kors II. When t 
tirely dormant, can be eaſily known, they may often 
be omitted without the leaſt ubſcurity.  - - 
Rur III. Two or ſometimes more conſonants mays 
to promote greater expedition, be exchanged for a ſingle 
one of nearly ſimilar ſound ; and no ambiguity as to 
the meaning enſue (a). | | 
Rur IV. When two conſonants of the ſame kind 
or ſame ſound come together, without any vowel be- 
tween them, only one is to be expreſſed ; but if a vowel 
or vowels intervene, both are to be written: only ob - 
ſerve, if they are perpendicular, horizontal, or oblique 
lines, they muſt only be drawn a fize longer than uſual ; 
Plate and characters with loops muſt have the ſize of their 
ccccLxxxn. heads doubled}. ; | 
3 , . Might is to be written mit, fight ft, machine maſbin, 
Firſt rule enough enuf, laugh laf, prophet profer, phyſics fle, 


2 — through tro, foreign ſoren, ſovereign ſoveren, plalm ſam, 
receipt reſet, write rite, Wright rift, iſland iland, knavery 
- nav:ry, temptation tentalian, knife niſe, ſtick fik, thigh 
thi, honour onoar, indictment indiiement, acquaint aguaint, 
chaos Laos, KC. 4 1441 
4 _ Strength frenth, length ſenth, friendſhip frenſbip, 
Second rule & e e N 
erempliß- connect cone, commandment cemaument, conqunct con- 


as Junt, humble humic, lamber /umer, lumber //umer, number 
numer, exemplary exemlary, &c. | 
51 Rocks rox, acts als or ax, fats fats or fax, diſtricts 
* diftriks or diſtrix, affects aſels or aſex, afflict afliks or 
ed. f afli x, conquer honkr, &c. 

6 Letter /eter, little /itle, command comand, error eror, 
Fourth rule terror feror, &c. But in remember, moment, /ifler, and 
exemplifi- ſuch like words, where two conſonants of the ſame name 
* have an intervening vowel, both of them muſt be writ- 

ten. 

| 'Theſe four rules with their examples, being care- 
fully conſidered by. the learner, will leave him in no 
doubt concerning the diſpoſition. and management of 
the conſonants in this ſcheme of ſhort-writing z we ſhall 
therefore proceed to lay down rules for the application 

of the vowels with eaſe and expedition. 
1 Rurz I. Vowels, being only ſimple articulate ſounds, 
the vowels though they are the connectives of conſonants, and em- 
ployed in every word and every ſyllable, are not neceſ- 
ſary to be inſerted in the middle of words; becauſe the 
conſonants, if fully pronounced, with the aſſiſtance of 

connection, will always diſcover the meaning of a 

word, and make the writing perfectly legible. 

Ruus II. If a vowel is not ſtrongly accented in the 
incipient ſyllable of a word, or if it is mute in the final, 
itt is likewiſe to be omiuted; becauſe the ſound of the 


ſonant, which will conſequeatly ſupply its place. | 

RuLs III. But if the vowel conſtitutes the firſt or 
laſt ſyllable of a word, or is ſtrongly accented at its 
beginning or end, that vowel is continually to be writ- 
ren. | | 


G R AP II V. 


abſence of conſonants, not en- 


incipient vowel is often implied in that of the firſt con- 


Rotz IV. If a word begins or ends with two or 
more vowels though ſeparated, or when there is a coa- 
lition of vowels, as in dipthongs and tripth-ngs; only 
one of them is to be expreſſed, which muit be that 
which agrees beſt with the pronunciation. 

Rure V. In monoſyllables, if they begin or end 
with a vowel, it is always to be inſerted, unleſs the 
vowel be e mute at the end of a word. 

Such are the general principles ot this art; in vindi- 
cation and ſupport of which it will be needleſs to offer 
any arguments, when it is conſidered that brevity and 
expedition are the chief objects, if conſiſtent with legi- 
bility ; and the ſubſequent ſpecimens in the orthography 
recommended will, we hope, be ſufficient to ſhow that 
a is no real deficiency in the laſt mentioned parti- 
cular. 

He who md us mſt be etrnl, grt, nd mnptnt. It is, 5 5 
ur dty, as rſnl bngs, to ſrv, lv, nd oby hm. — A mn tht 8 mods 
wd avd blm, ſhd - ſrkmſpk in al hs axns, nd ndvr wth of ſpelling 
al hs mt to pls evry bdy.—I wd nt frm any knxzns wth in ſtenogra- 
a mn who hd no rgrd fr hmslt ; nthr wd I bly a mu who phy- 

hd ons tld me ali.—Oar is of al thngs the mit dfkl:t to 

priry ntrnſhd ; nd hn ons mpchd, Ik the chiity of a 

wmn, nr ſhns wth its wntd Iftr,—Wth gd mars, 

kmplins nd an eſy plt adrs, mny mk a fgr in the wrl, 

whs mntl ablts wd ſkrily hy rsd thm abv the rnk of a 

ftmn.— Idlas is the prnt of a thſnd msfrtns, weh ar nvr 

fit by the ndſtrs: it is a pn nd a pnſhmnut of itslf, nd 

brngs wnt nd bgry in its tn. Vrtu is the frſt thng the 

ſhd be rgrdd ; it is a rwrd of itslf ; mks a mn rſpktbl 

hr, nd wl mk hmetraly hpy hrftr.—Prd is a mſt prnſs 

psn, wch yt ws plntd by hon in ur ntr, to rs ur emlsn 

to imtt grt nd wrthy krktrs or axns, to xt in us a sl ſr 

wht is rt nd gſt, nd a 1dbl ndgnſn gnft oprſrs nd wrkrs 

of any knd of nkty ; in ſhrt, to mk us st a prpr vlu upn 

urſlys, nd dſps a wrthls flo, hu evr xltd. Ths fr prd is 

a vrtu, nd my gſtly be kld a grtns of fl. Bt prd, Ik 


othr pins, arp fxs upn rng obgks, or is apld in rng 
u 


prprſns. kmn is it to fe a rich vhm evry vs hs 
radrd mſrbl, nd evry fly kntmtbl, vlng hmſif on hs hi 
brth, nd bſtng ths ilſtrs nſſttrs, of whm he nhrts 
nthng bt the nm or tt]! nſſtrs who if thy nu hm, wd 
din thr dpndnt wth kntmt. But al prd of ths ſrt is 
fly, nd evr to be avdd. 


CHAP. II. 


As the whole of this art depends upon a regular 
method and a ſimple alphabet, we have not only endea- 
voured to eſtabſh the former on ſatisfactory principles, 
but bave been careful to appropriate, according to the 
comparative frequency of their occurrence, ſueh charac- 
ters for the letters as, after repeated trials and altera- 
tions, were conceived to be the beſt adapted for dif- 

tch. | | 
"The ſtenographic alphabet conſiſts of 18 diſtinct cha- ,, 9 


racers (viz. two for the vowels and the reſt for the phi alpha 


conſonants), taken from lines and ſemicircular curves ; 

the formation and application of which we ſhall now 
explain, beginning with the vowels. 

For the three firſt vowels, «, e, and i, a comma is ap- 

| s G2 propriated 


—_J_ — 


_ 


(n) By this rule likewiſe q and v in the middle of words, but never in the beaming may be exchanged 
for 4 and /, when they admit of an eaſier connection with the following character, or will make the writing ap- 


r 


10 


11 
Eircles 


12 


propriated in different poſitions ; and for the other 
three, o, u, and y, a point. The comma and point, 
when applied to à and o, is to be placed, as in Plate 
CCCCLXXXI1. at the top of the next character; when 
for e and u, oppoſite to the middle; and when for i 
and y, at the bottom. | | 
This arrangement of the vowels is the moſt ſimple 
and diſtind that can eaſily be imagined. Places at the 
top, the middle, and the bottom of characters, which 
make three different poſn ĩons, are as eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from one another as any three ſeparate characters could 
be; and a comma is made with the fame facility as a 
int. 
F" Simple lines may be drawn four different ways ; per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and with an angle of about 45 
degrees to the right and left. An aſcending oblique 


line to the right, which will be perfectly diſtinct from 


the reſt when joined to any other character, may like - 
wiſe be admitted. Theſe characters being the ſimpleſt 
in nature, are aſſigned to thoſe five conſonants which 


'- molt frequently occur, viz. I r, t, e hard or &, and c ſoſt 


Or 5. 

Every circle may be divided with a perpendicular and 
horizontal line, ſo as to form likewiſe four diſtinct cha- 
raters. Theſe being the next to lines in the ſimplicity 
of their formation, we have appropriated them for , d. 
n, and u. | 
7 The characters expreſſing nine of the conſonants are 


Dur ves and 1 perfectly diſtin from one another; eight only re- 


main which are needful, viz. f; gor j, 5, p, 9, v, , 
and x. To find characters for which we muſt have re · 
courſe to mixed curves and lines. The characters which 
we bave adopted are the ſimpleſt in nature after thoſe 
already applied, admit of the eaſieſt joining, and 
tend to preſerve lineality and beauty in the writing. 

It muſt be ebſerved that we have no character for « 
when it has a hard found, as in cafe; or ſoft, as in 
eity ; for it naturally takes the ſound of & or 2, which 
ia all caſes will be ſufficient to ſupply its-place. - 

R likewiſe is repreſented by the ſame cliaracter as / 
only with this difference, r is written with an aſcending 
ſtroke (1), and / with a deſcending ; which is always 
to be known from the manner of its union with the 
following character; but in a few monoſyllables where 
is the only conſonant in the word, and conſequently 
ſtands alone, it is to be made as is ſhown in the alpha- 
bet for diſtinction's fake. | 

Z, as it is a letter ſeldom. employed in the Engliſh 
Hnguage, and only a coarſer and harder expreſſion of 4, 
mult be ſupplied by / whenever it occurs; as for Zede- 
tiah write Sedekiab, &e. | 
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Tur prepoſitions and terminations in this ſcheme are 
ſimple, that the greateſt benefit may be reaped from 


8 


— 2 


them, and very little trouble required to attain them; 


as the ineipient letter or the incipient conſonant of all Rules 


the prepoſitious and of ſeveral of the terminations R 
uſed to expreſs the wholes Bat although in Plate ntinatiens. 
CCCCEXXXH, ſufficient Specimens are given of the 


manner of their application, that the learner of leſs in- 
genuity or more flow perception may have every aſſiſt- 
ance, we haveſubjomed the following directions. 

RuLe I. The prepoſition is always to be written 
without joining, yet ſo near as plainly to ſhow what 
word it belongs to; and the beſt way is to obſerve” the 
fame order as if the whole was to be connected. 

Ruue II. A prepoſition, though the ſame letters 
that conſtitute it may be met with in the middle or end 


of a word, is never to be uſed, beenuſe it would ex- 
poſe to obſcurity. 181 


Rur III. Obſerve that the propoſition omni is ex- 
preſſed by the vowel o in its proper poſition ; and for 
anti, anta, ante, by the vowel a, which the radical part 
of the word will eafily diſtinguiſh from being only ſim- 
ple vowels, 4 3 

The firſt rule for the prepoſitions is (allowing ſuch 
exceptions as may be ſeen in the Plate) to be obſerved 
tor the terminations; and alſo the ſecond mutatis mutan- 
dis ; except that whenever fir, ſus, ſys, cious, tious, and 
ces occur, they are to be expreſſed as directed in the 


fourth rule for the conſonants, whether in the begin- 


wn middle, or end of words (x). 

vie IV. The terminative character for tion, fron, 
cion, cian, tian, is to be expreſſed by a ſmall circle joined 
to the neareſt letter, and turned to the right; and the 


plurals tiont, ſrons, cions, cians, tians, tience, by a dot on 


the ſame ſide. . | 
Rure V. The terminative character for ing, is to be 


expreſſed likewiſe by a ſmall circle, but drawn to the 


left hand; and its plural «gs by a dot (t). 
Rorx VI. The plural ſign 7 is to be added to the 
ter minative characters when neceſſary. | : 
Rurtz VIL The ſeparated terminations are never to 
be uſed but in polyſyllables or words of more ſyllables. 
than one. | 
Theſe rules duly obſerved will point out a method as 
conciſe and elegant as can be deſired, for expreſſing the 
molt frequent and longeſt prepoſitions and terminations 
in the Englith language. If it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceflary to increaſe their number by the addition of 
others, it will bean eaſy matter for any one of the leaſt 


diſcerament to do ſo, by proceeding on the principles 
before laid down. | | | 


. CHAP. V. 


Tuovon a more conciſe method of writing, or more Rules Lo 
numerous abbreviations, may not be indiſpenſably ne- abbrevia» 
ceſſary, if the foregoing directions be practiſed for a tions. 


conſiderable time, yet contractions will be found ex- 
| - tremely 


23 — 
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1) The character for h, when lineality requires it, may be made from the bottom and inverted (ſee Plate 
CCCLXXXEH.) And often 4 may be omitted entirely, or a vowel may be ſubſtituted in its ſlead, without any 


injury to legibility, it being rather a breathing than letter. ; | 
(x) But in a few words where three horizontal characters meet, it will be better to expreſs the t, &c. by the 


nero character in Plate CCCCLXXXIL oppoſite tious, | 
(40 


n horizontal characters, by the left hand is meant the top, and by the right the ſpace below the letter (ſee- 
tag joined, Plate CCCCLXXII.) In all other characters the right and left poſitions will naturally be known. 


* 


* 


Chap. Iv. 


Chap. V. 


0 _ « 
tremely uſeful and convenient to thoſe who have attain- 
ed a proper knowledge of the ſubjet, and lead to a 
greater degree of expedition, at the ſame time that they 
diminifh the labour of writing. It has been obſerved in 
the introduction, that abbreviations are only to be em- 
ployed by proficients in this art; becauſe expedition is 
not the firſt, though the ultimate, object in view: and 
that an eafy legibility is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the learner ; which, however, cannot be preſerved, if 


be adopts too ſoon thoſe very rules which in time will 


afford him the greateſt eaſe when applied with judge- 


ment. 


The following ſhort and practical rules will be found, 


we hope, fully adequate to every purpoſe for which they 
were intended, and are far ſuperior in the facility of 
their application to any which we have ſeen. : 

Rure I. The uſual abbreviations in long-hand are al- 
ways to be followed; as Mr for Maſter, M. I. for Doc- 
tor of Phyſic, and Abp. for Archbiſhop, &c. 

RuLe II. Subſtantives, adjectives, verbs, and parti- 
ciples, when the ſenſe will dire& to the meaning, are 
to be expreſſed by their initial conſonant with the di- 
ſtinguiſhing marks exhibited in Plate CCCCXXXII. 
viz. a ſubltantive muſt have the dot exactly over its ini- 
tial conſonant ; an adjetive mult have a dot under it; 
a verb is to be expreſſed by a comnga over its initial con- 
fonant ; and a participle by a comma under (Mm). Theſe 
being the four principal parts of ſpeech will be ſuffi- 
cient; and an adept will never be at a loſs to know 
when he can with ſafety apply this rule to them. 

RvLe III. To render the writing more legible, the 
laſt letter of the word may be joined to the tirſt, and 
the proper mark applied. | 


Rur IV. The conſtituent or radical part of words, 


eſpecially if they are long, will often ſerve for the whole, 
or ſometimes the arlt ſyllable ; as, we ought to mode- 
rate our ex. by our circum.; 'a man's man. commonly 
ſhape his /or. 

RuLe V. All long words without exception may 
have their prepclitions or terminations expreſſed by the 
incipient conſonant of ſuch prepoſition or termination. 

Rurs VI. When there. is a great dependence be- 
tween the parts of a ſentence, the initial letter will often 
ſuffice ; as I.. is the capital of Great B.; the eldeſt S. 
of the king of Great B. is ſtyled prince of . Every 
one, it is preſumed, will allow this to be perſectly le- 


gible in long-hand, then why may it not in Renogra- 


phy ? 
Rur VII. The terminations nef5 and 4% may be 
omitted ; as faithfulneſs is only to be written faithful ; 
forwardneſs, forward ; heedleſs, heed ; ſtubbornneſs, ſtub- 
horn, &c. 

Rvuue VIII. The ſecond and third perſons of verbs, 
ending in eth and eft may be expreſſed by s; as, he 
loves, thou teaches ; inſtead of he /oveth, thou teacheſt : 
or even without s ; as, he love, &c. 

RuLre IX. Words may often be entirely omitted, 
and yet no ambiguity enſue ; as, In beginning God crea» 


„ . * —__— 
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ted heaven and earth, for In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. | ES 
Ruts X. When there is an immediate repetition of 
a ſentence or word, a line is to be drawn under the ſen- 
tence or word to be repeated; as, Amen, Amen, is to 
written Amen ; but if any words intervene before a 
word or ſentence is to be repeated, the line muſt be 
drawn as before, and a a or mark of omiſſion placed 
where the repetition ſhould begin; as, 7s it juft the in- 
mocents ſhould be condemned a reviled ? . 


Tus ConTewrs of the Stenoozxarnmc PlAT Bs. 


Fabriciuss Reply to Pyrrhus. 


As to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly Place 
informed. My whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but ccc 


mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground, from 
which by my own labour I draw my ſupport. But if 
by any means you have been perſuaded to think, that 
this poverty makes me lefs conſidered in my country, 
or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 
I have no reaſon to complain of fortune, the ſupplies me 
with all that nature requires; and it I am without ſu- 
perfluities, I am alſo free from the deſire of them. 
With theſe I confeſs I ſhould be more able to ſuccour 
the neceſſitous, the only advantage for which the weal- 
thy are to be envied ; but as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, 
I can ſti} contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the 
ſtate and the aſſiſtance of my friends. With regard to 
honours, my country places me, pocr as I am, upon a 
level with the richeſt: for Rome knows no qualifica- 
tions for great employments but virtue and ability. She 
appoints me to officiate in the molt auguſt ceremonics 
of religion ; ſhe entruſts me with the command of her 
armies ; ſhe confides to my care the moſt important ne- 
gotiations. My poverty does not leſſen the ay b. and 
influence of my counſels in the ſenate 3 the Roman 
people honour me for that very poverty which you con- 
ſider as a diſgrace ; they know the many opportunities 
I have had in war to enrich myſelf without incurring 
cenſure; they are convinced of my diſintereſted zeal 
for their proſperity ; and if | have any thing to com- 
plain of in the return they make, it is only the exceſs 
of their applauſe. What value then can [I ſet upon 
your gold and ſilver! What king can add any thing to 
my fortune! Always attentive to diſcharge the daties 

incumbent on me, I have a mind free from ſelf re. 
proach, and I have an honeſt fame. Dod/i-y*s Preceptor.. 


Leiter to a Friend againfs Waſte of Time. 


Converſe often with yourſelf, and neither laviſh your 
time, nor ſuffer others to rob you of it. Many of our 
hours are ſtolen from us, and others paſs inſenſibly away; 
but of both theſe loſſes the moſt ſhameful is that which 
bappens through our own negle&t. If we take the 
trouble to obſerve, we ſhall find that one conſiderable 
part of our life is ſpent in doing evil, and the other in 
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thing I alio did in Jeruſalem. 


doing nothing, o in doing what we ſhould not do. We 
don't ſeem to know the value of time, nor how precious 


a day is ; nor do we conſider that every moment brings 


us nearer our end, Refle& upon this, I entreat you, 
and keep a tri account of time. Procraſtination is 
the moſt dangerous thing in life. Nothing is properly 
ours but the inftant we breathe in, and all the reſt is 
nothing; it is the only good we poſſeſs ; but then it is 
Heeting, and the firſt comer robs us'of it, Men are ſo 
weak, that they think they oblige by giving of trifles, 
and yet reckon that time as nothing for which the moſt 
tefal perſon in the world can never make amends. 
et us therefore conſider time as the moſt valuable of 
all things; and every moment ſpent, without ſome im- 
provement in virtue or ſome advancement in goodneſs, 
as the greateſt ſublunary loſs. 


St Pauls Speech before Agrippa and Feſtus. 


1 think myſelf happy, king Agrippa, that 1 ſhall an- 
ſer for myſelf this day before thee, touching all things 
whereof I am accuſed of the Jews: eſpecially becauſe 
I know thee to be expert in all cuſtoms and queſtions 


which are among the Jews, wherefore I beſeech thee to 


hear me patiently, My manner of life from my youth, 
which was at firſt among mine own nation at Jeruſalem, 
know all the Jews, which knew me from the begin- 
ning (if they would teſtify), that, after the ſtraiteſt . ſect 
of our religion I lived a Phariſee. And now 1 ſtand 
and am judged for the hope of the promiſe made by 
God unto our fachers: unto which promiſe our twelve 
tribes inſtantly ſerving God day and night hope to 
come; for which hope's ſake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
cuſed of the Jews, Why ſhould it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead, 
when God himſelf has given aſſurance of it unto all 
men, in that he hath raiſed Chriſt from the dead? As 
for my own part, molt noble Feſtus, I own I once ve- 
rily thought that even I myſelf ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jeſus of Nazareth. Which 
I puniſhed the ſaints 
oft in every ſynagogue, and compelled them to blaſ- 
pheme ; and being exceedingly mad againſt them, I 

ecuted them even unto ſtrange cities. In purſuit 
of which, as I went to Damaſcus, with authority and 
commitſion from the chief prieſts : At mid-day, O king, 
I ſaw in the way a light from heaven, above the bright- 
neſs of the ſun, ſhining about me, and them which jour- 
neyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, I heard a voice ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in 
the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou 
me? It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
And I faid, Who art thou, Lord? And he ſaid, I am 
Jeſus whom thou perſecuteſt. But riſe, and ſtand up- 
on thy feet : for I have appeared unto thee for this pur- 
poſe to make thee a miniſter and A. witneſs both of 
thee things which thou haſt ſeen, and of thoſe things 
in which I will appear unto thee. Whereupon, O'king 


Agrippa, I was not diſobedient to the heavenly viſion : 


but ſhewed firſt unto them of Damaſcus, and at Jeru- 
falem, and throughout all the coaſts of Judea, and then 
to the Gentiles, that they ſhould repent and turn to 
God. For theſe cauſes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me. Having therefore 
obtained help of God, I continue unto this day,. wit- 
neſſing both to ſmall and great, ſaying none other things 


STENQGGRAPH F. 


than thoſe which the prophets and Moſes did ſay ſhould 


come: That Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould be 
the firſt that ſhould riſe from the dead, and ſhould ſhow 


light unto the people, and t ſhe til 
real truth: Believe me, I K. N 9 


ilent fellow, nor 


mover of {edition ; but always endeavour all that lies 
in me to preſerve a conſcience void of offence towards 


God and towards man: nor can the Jews prove the 
things whereof they now accuſe me. Neither am I, 
Feltus, beſide myſelf ; but ſpeak thus freely before the 
king, becauſe he knows theſe things to be Fe; yea, IL 
am fully perſuaded the king knows them all to be fact; 
for they were not done in a corner, King Agrippa, 
believelt thou the prophets ? I know that thou believeſt, 


And would to God that not only thou but alſo all that 


hear me this day, were altogether ſuch as I am except 
theſe bonds. Holmer Rhetoric. EDEN 


Pape to Atterbury. 


Once more I write to you as I promiſed, and this 


once I fear will be the laſt ; the curtain will ſoon be 


drawn between my friend and me, and nothing left but 
to wiſh you a long good night; may you enjoy a tate 
of repoſe in this life not unlike that ſleep of the ſoul 


which ſome have believed is to ſucceed it, where we lie 


utterly forgettul of that world from which we are gone, 
and ripening for that to which we are to go, If you 
retain any memory of the paſt, let it bet | 


dream of an abſent friend, or bring you back an agrees 
able converſation. But, upon the whole, I hope you 
will think leſs of the time paſt than the future ; as the 
former has been leſs kind to you than the latter. infal- 
libly will be. Do not envy the world your ſtudies: 
They will tend to the benefit of men, againſt whom 
you can have no complaint; I mean, of all poſterity : 
and, perhaps, at your time of life, nothing elſe is worth 
your care. Whar is every year of a wiſe man's life 
but a cenſure or critic on the paſt ? Thoſe whoſe date is 
the ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh at one half of it: 
The boy deſpiſes the infant, the man the boy, the phi- 
loſopher both, and the Chriſtian all. You may now be- 
gin to think your manhood was too much a puerility ; 
and you will never ſuffer your age to be but a ſecond 
infancy. The toys and baubles of your childhood 
are hardly now more below you than thoſe toys of 
our riper and our declining years; the drums and rat- 
tles of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avarice. 
At this time, when you are cut off from a little ſociety, 


and made a citizen of the world at large, you ſhould. 
bend your talents not to ſerve a party, or a few, but all 


mankind. Your-genius ſhould mount above that miſt, 
in which its participation and neighbourhood with earth 
hath long involved it: To ſhine abroad, and to heaven, 
ought to be the buſineſs and the glory of your preſent 
ſituation. Remember it was at ſuch a time that the 
greateſt lights of antiquity dazzled and blazed the moſt ; 
in their retreat, in their exile, or in their death. But 
why do I talk of dazzling or blazing ? it was then that 
they did good, that they gave light, and that they be- 
came guides to mankind. Thoſe aims alone are wor- 
thy of ſpirits truly great, and ſuch I therefore hope 
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than thoſe of the firſt, and better principles than thoſe 
of the latter, will infallibly influence men whoſe 
thoughts and whoſe hearts are enlarged, and cauſe them 
to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, eſpecially 
to ſo ſmall a part as one's ſingle ſelf. Believe me, my 
Lord, I look upon you as a ſpirit entered into another 
life, as one juſt upon the edge of immortality, where 
the paſſions and affections muſt be much more exalted, 
and where you ought to deſpiſe all lutle views and all 
mean retroſpe&s. Nothing is worth your looking back; 


and therefore look forward, and make (as you can) the 

world look after you; but take care it be not with 

pity, but with eſteem and admiration. I am, with the 

2 fincerity a d paſſion for your fame as well as 
appineſs, your, &c. 

The above molt charming and moſt affectionate let- 
ter was written about a month before Atterbury biſhop 
of Rocheſter was ſent into baniſhment, and is univer- 
fally admired. | 
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— STENroRO PHONIC ros, a ſpeaking trumpet ; 
c 


Step 
— — 
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thus called from Stentor, a perſon mentioned by Ho- 
mer. See Tauurzr. | 
STE, in a ſhip, a block of wood fixed on the decks 
or bottom of a ſhip, and having a hole in its upper ſide, 
fitted to receive the heel of a maſt or capſtern. The 
eps of the main and foremaſts of every ſhip reſt upon 
the kelſon, to which they are firmly ſecured by knees, 
bolts, or ſpike-nails. The itep of the mizen- maſt uſually 
reſts upon the lower deck. 

- STEPHANIUM, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 
der, Stellatæ. The calyx is monopliyllous, turbinated, 
and quinquepartite; the corolla is monopetalous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, having its tubes curved and ventricole : the 
pericarpium is a bilocular berry containing two feeds, 
Hattened on one fide and round on the other. This 
genus is nearly allied to that of Pſchotria, There is 
only one ſpecies, viz. Guiazenſe, a native of the warmer 

its of America. 

STEPHANOPHORUS, in antiquity, the chief 
prieſt of Pallas, who preſided over the reſt. It was 
uſual for every god to have a chief prieit ; that of Pal- 
las was the Stephanophorus juſt mentioned, and that of 
Hercules was called Dadouchus, —Stephanophorus was 
alſo a prieſt that aſſiſted the women in the celebration 
of the feſtival Theſmophoria. 

STEPHANUS ( Byzantinus), an able grammarian, 
who lived in the 5th or th century. He wrote a Dic- 
tionary, in which he made a pet number of obſerva- 
tions, borrowed from mythology and hiſtory, which 
ſhowed the origin of cities and colonies, of which we 
have nothing remaining but a mean abridgment by 
Hermolaus the grammarian ; but from that work the 
learned have received great light ; and Sigonius, Ca- 
ſaubon, Scaliger, Salmaſius, &c. have employed them- 
ſelves in illuſtrating it. 

STEPHEN, king of England. See ExLAvp, no 
108, &c. | 

STEPHEN, or St Stephen's Day, a feſtival of the Chri- 
ian church, obſerved on the 26th of December, in 
memory of the firſt martyr St Stephen. 

STEPHENS, a family of printers defervedly cele- 
brated. They flouriſhed at the revival of learning, 
and contributed a great deal towards diſpelling the cloud 
of ignorance which had fo long overſhadowed Europe. 
Some of the claflics before the 16th century were in a 
great meaſure loſt, and all of them were ebe 2 
eorrupted. By their abilities and indefatigable induſtry 
theſe defects were ſupplied, and the learned were furniſh- 


ſed time. 
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ed with beautiful and correct editions of the Greek and Stephens. 


Roman authors. Thus the world was not only ſupplied ww wv mw 


with an inexhauſtible fund of amuſement and inſtruction 


in theſe ancient writings ; but it is to the ardour which 


they inſpired, and to the model of elegance which they 
diſplayed, that the preſent advanced ſtate of literature 
is in a great meaſure owing. 

HENRY STETU ENS, the firſt of theſe illuſtrious men, 
was born in France, ſoon after the diſcovery of print- 
ing, perhaps about the year 1465. He ſettled as a 
printer at Paris, and was probably patronized by Louis 
XII. A great proportion of the books which he pub- 
liſhed were Latin: They are printed m the Roman 
letter, and are not inelegant, though ſome of them 
abound rather too much in contrations, He died about 
the year 1520, and left behind him three ſons, Francis, 
Robert, and Charles. His widow married Simon de 
Colines ( Colineus in Latin), who thus got poſſeſſion 
of Henry's printing-houſe, and continued the profeſſion 
till his death. 

Of Francis, the eldeſt ſon, little more is known than 
that he carried on buſineſs along with his father-in-law 
Colinæus, and that he died at Paris in r550. 

RoBERT STEPHENS,the ſecond ſon, was born in 1503. 
In his youth he made great proficiency in the Roman, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and at the age of 19 


had acquired ſo much knowledge, that his father-in-law 


entruſted him with the management of his preſs. An 
edition of the New Teſtament was publiſhed under his 
inſpection, which gave great offence to the Paris divines, 
who accuſed him of hereſy, and threatened to prevent 
the ſale of the book. Soon after he began buſineſs him- 
ſelf, and married Perrete the daughter of Fodocus Ba- 
dius, a printer and an author. She was a woman of 
learning, and underſtood Latin, which indeed was the 
neceſſary conſequence of her ſituation, Her hufband 
always entertained a number of learned men as correc- 
tors of the preſs: Being foreigners, and of different 


nations, they made uſe of no other N but La. 


tin; which Perrete being accuſtomed to hear, was able 
in a ſhort time not only to underſtand, but even to ſpeak 
with tolerable eaſe. 

In 1531 he publiſhed his Latin © Theſaurus;“ a 
work of great importance, which he laboured at for two 
years. The mark which he put uponall his books was 
a tree branched, with a man looking upon it, and theſe 
words noli altum ſapere, to which he ſometimes added 
In 1539, Francis l. made him his printer, 
and ordered a new ſet of elegant types to be founded 
for him. His frequent editions of the New Teſtament 
gave great offence to the doctors of the Sorbonne, who 

accuſed 
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the perſecution of theſe divines rendered! him ſo unhappys 
not to mention the expence and loſs of time which an 
almoſt conſtant attendance at court unavoidably occa- 
ſioned, that in 1552 he abandoned his country and went 
to Geneva. Here he embraced the proteſtant religion, 
and thus juſtified in ſome meaſure the ſuſpicions of his 
theological enemies, It has been affirmed þy ſeveral 
writers that he carried along with him the royal types, 
and the moulds alſo in which they were-caſt;- but it is 
certain that he never afterwards made uſe of thoſe types. 
Beſides, is it poſſible that the author of ſo daring a 
theft could have been not only protected in Geneva, but 
eveu courted and honoured by the moſt eminent men of 
the age? Is it credible that ſuch a crime could have been 


concealed for 60 years; or that Henry, the ſon and heir 


of the perpetrator, would have enjoyed the favour ef 
the French king, if Robert Stephens had acted ſuch a 
ſhameſal part? If he was burnt in eſſigy at Paris, it was 
not for theft, but for having changed his religion. Af. 
ter his arrival at Geneva, he publiſhed an account of the 
diſpate between him and the Paris divines, which does 
as much honour to his abilities as his Theſazres does 
to his learning. 
the moſt extraordinary induſtry. The books of which 
he was the editor were not fewer than 360. Many 
of them were ancient claſſies in different languages. Se- 
veral were accompanied with annotations which he 
collected, and all of them were corrected by collating 
manuſcripts. He was ſo anxious to attain perfect ac- 
curacy, that he uſed to expoſe his proofs in public, and 
reward thoſe-who diſcovered a miſtake. His books con- 
ſequently were very correct. It is ſad that his New 
JT'eſtament, called O Mirificam(becauſethe preface begins 
with theſe words), has not a ſingle fault, 

It was Robert Stephens who firſt divided the New 


Teſtament into verſes during a journey between Paris 


and Lyons. The advantages of this improvement are 


fully counterbalanced by its defects. It has deſt:oyed 
the unity of the books, and induced many commentas- 


tors to conſider every verſe as a diſtin and independent 
aphoriſm. To thisin ſome meaſure is to be aſcribed the 
many abſurd interpretations and creeds that have been 
forced out of that book. * © „ 

By bis laſt will his eſtate was left excluſively to ſuch 
of his children as ſhould ſettle at Geneva. He lett be- 
hind him three.ſons, Henry, Robert, and Francis. 


Ike the reſt of his family, familiarly acquainted with 


the learned languages. This recommended him to La- 


zarus de Baif, who made him tutor to his ſon, and in 
1540 carried him along with him to Germany. He 
ſtudied medicine, and practiſed it with ſucceſs in France. 
He did not, however, forſake the profeſſion of his fami- 
ly, but exerciſed it in Paris, where he became the editor 


of many books remarkable for neatneſs and elegance. 


He wrote above thirty treatiſes on different ſubjects, 

particularly on botany, anatomy, and hiſtory, He died 

RozrerT STEPHENS, the ſon of Robert the firſt of 

tha name, did not accompany his father to Geneva, 

hut continued to profeſs the Catholic religion, and to 
| I by ; 


e TC 


He died in 1559, after a life of 


Stephens. accnſe. him of bereſy for his annotations, and inſiſted reſide au Paris. His letter was remarkably beantiſul 
—— upon the ſuppreſſion of ſome of his books. Although He was made king's printer, and died about 158 
Fleury the French king in ſore meaſure protected him, 


His brother Francis was alſo a printer. He em- 
braced the Proteſtant religion, and refided at Geneva. 

Hunxy STEtHens, the remaining ſon. of Robert, 
was born at Paris in 1528. He became the moſt learn - 
ed and moſt celebrated of all his family. From his very: 
birth almoſt he gave proofs of uncommon abilities, and 
diſplayed an ardent paſſion for knowledge. The Medea 
of Euripides, which he ſaw a&ted while at ſchool, firſt. 
kindled his love for poetry, and infpired him with the 
defire of acquiring the language in which this tragedy 
is written. He intreated his father not to condemn him 
to ſtudy Latin, which he already underſtood from con- 
verſation, but to initiate him at once into the knowledge 
of Greek, His father willingly granted his requeſb ; 
and Henry applied with ſuch vigour, that in a ſhort 
time he could repeat the Medea by heart. 
wards ſtudied Greek under Peter Daneſius, who was tu- 
tor to the Dauphin, and finally heard the lectures of 
Tuſanus and Turnebus. He became eager at an early 
age to underſtand aſtrology, and accordingly attended 
a profeſſor of that myſterious art; but he was not long 
in diſcovering its abſurdity. - At 19 he began his tra« 
vels, which he undertook in order to examine foreign 
libraries, and to become acquainted with learned men. He 
ſpent two years in Italy, and returned into France com- 
pletely maſter of Italian, and bringing along with bim 


copies of ſeveral ſcarce authors, particularly a part of 


Anacreon, which before was thought Joſt. | 

He found his father publiſhing an edition of the New 
Teſtament, to which he prefixed ſome Greek verſes. — 
Soon after, he viſited England and the Netherlands, 
where he met with John Clement, an Euglithman, to 
whom he was indebted for the remaining odes of Ana- 
creon. During this journey he learned the Spaniſh lan- 

uage, which was very much ſpoken at that time in the 

w Countries. 

Whether Henry accompanied his father to Geneva or 
not is uncertain ; at leaſt he maſt have returned imme« 
diately to France, for we find him ſoon after eſtabliſhed 
at Paris, and publiſhing the odes of Anacreon. In 


1554 he went to Rome, and thence to Naples. This 
journey was undertaken at the requeſt, and in the 
ſervice, of the French government. 


and would have been arreſted as a ſpy, had he not by 
his addreſs and {kill in the language of the country been 
able to paſs himſelf for a native of Italy. On his re- 


turn to France he aſſumed the title of printer to Ulric 
CHanLes STEPHENS, the third ſon of Henry, was, 


Fugger, a very rich and learned German nobleman, who 
allowed him a conſiderable penſion. . 

In 1560 he married a relation, as is generally ſuppo« 
ſed, of Henry Scrimigeour, a Scotch. nobleman, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. She was a. woman, 
as he himſelf informs us, endowed with the nobleſt 
ſpirit and the moſt amiable diſpoſitions. . Her death, 


which happened in 1566, brought on a diſeaſe that 


had twice attacked him before. It was a diſguſt at all 
thoſe purſuits which had ſormerly charmed him, an aver« 
ſion to reading and the fight of books. It was pro- 


bably occaſioned by too conſtant and ſevere an applica. - 
In 1572 he publiſhed his 


tion to literary purſuits. 
Theſaurus Lingus Grace, one of the greateſt works, per- 
haps, that ever was executed by one man, if we conſi · 


der 


He after · TH 


He was diſcovered, 


. 


—ͤ— 


STE 


Stephens. der the wretched materials which more ancient dictiona- 


Zee Sca- 
pula. 


| writings. 


ries could furniſh, if we conſider the ſize and perfeclion 
of the work, and the immenſe labour and learning which 
muſt have been employed in the compilation, 'This 
work had been carried on at a greater expence than he 
could well bear. He expected to be reimburſed by the 
ſale of the book, but he was unfortunately diſappoint- 
ed, John Scapula, one of his own ſervants, extracted 
from it whatever he thought would be moſt ſerviceable 
to ſtudents, and publiſhed it beforchand in 4to. By 
this act of treachery Henry was reduced to poverty. 
About this time he was much beloved by Henry III. 
of France, who treated him ſo kindly, and made him 
ſuch flattering promiſes, that he reſided frequently 
at court. But theſe promiſes were never fulfilled, 
owing to the civil wars which ſoon after diſtracted 
France, and the unfortunate death of king Henry him- 
ſelf. - During the remainder of his life his ſituation was 


very unſettled. - We find him ſometimes at Paris, ſome- 
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STERCORARITANS; or STexconaxisra®, form- Stcrcata- 


ed from flercus © dung,” a tame which thoſe of the 
Romiſh church anciently gave to ſuch as held that the 
hoſt was Fable to digeſtion, and all its conſequences, 
like other food. 

STERCULIA, in botany : A genus of plarts be- 
longing to the claſs of monzcia, and order of nonodeſpl ia: 
and in the natural ſyſtem under the 438th order, tricocces. 
The male calyx is quinquepartite ; there is no coroll4, 
but there are 15 filaments. The female calyx is quin- 
quepartite ; there is no corolla; the germen is placed 
on a pillar, and the capſule is quinquelocular,and many- 
ſeeded. There are three ſpecies, the balanglias, ſœ- 
tida, and platanifolium, all foreign plants. 

STEREOGRAPHIC &zxrojecrion, is the projec- 
tion of the circles of the ſphere on the plane of tome 
one great circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. See Progcrm of the Sphere. 

STEREOMETRY, Triscan p, formed of +44 nc 


times in Geneva, in Germany, and even in Hungary. ſolid, and werzer meaſure, that part of geometry which 


He died at Lyons in 1598, at the age of 50. He was 
fond of poetry ſrom his very infancy. It Was a cuſtom 


of his to compoſe verſes on horſeback, and even to write 
them, though he generally rode a very mettleſome ſteed. 


His Theſaurus was his great work, but he was alſo the 
author of jeveral other treatiſes. His poems are nume- 
rous: His Apology for Herodotus is a witty ſatire on the 
Roman Catholics. His Concordance to the New Tet- 
tament muſt have been a laborious work, and has de- 
ſervedly endeared him to every Chriſtian who wiſhes to 


acquire a rational and critical knowledge of the Scrip- 


tures. The number of books which he publiſhed, 
though fewer than bis father, was great, and ſuperior in 
elegance to any thing which the world had then ſeen. 
A great proportion of them were Greek; he was the edi- 
tor, however, of many Roman and even of ſome eaſtern 
His Greek claſſies are-remarkably correct; 
the principal of them are Homer, Anacreon, Zſchylus, 
Maximus Tyrius, Diodorus Siculus, Piudar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, Plato, Apollonius Rhodius, AÆAſchynes, Ly- 
ſias, Callimachus, Theocritus, Herodian, Dionyfius 
Hallicarnaſſenſis, Dion Caſſius, Iſocrates, Appian, Xt- 
philin, &c. His temper in the latter part of his life is 
repreſented as haughty and ſevere, owing probably to 
his diſappointments. He left behind him a ſon and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to the learned 
Ifaac Caſaubon. 

Paul Srrugxs, the fon of Henry, continued his 
father's profeſſion at Geneva. He was a man of learn- 
ing, and wrote tranſlations of ſeveral books, and publiſh- 
ed a conſiderable number of the ancient elaſſics; but his 
editions poſſeſs little of his father's elegance. He died 
in 1627, at the age of 60, after felling his types to one 
Chouet a printer.—His ſon AxToxr, the laſt printer 
of the family, abandoned the proteſtant religion, and re- 
turned to France, the country of lys anceſtors. He re- 


ceived letters of naturalization in 1612, and was made 


printer to the king; but managing his affairs ill, he was 
reduced to poverty, and obliged to retire into an hoſpi- 
tal, where he died in 1674, miſerable and blind, at the 
age of 80. EE , 

STzraens's Medicine - for the Stone. 


Vet XVII. 


See Arxarn, 


Nn 


teaches how to meaſure ſolid bodies, i. e. to find the ſo- 
lidity or ſolid contents of bodies ; as globes, cylinders, 
cubes, veſſels, ſhips, &c. 

STEREOTOMY, formed from Siped%, and Tous, 
ſection, the art or act of cutting ſolids, or making ſec- 
tions thereof ; as walls and other membranes in the pro- 
files of architecture. 

STERILIT L, barrenneſs, in oppoſition to fertility, 
It has been aſſerted by many authors, that all monſters 
produced by a mixture of different ſpecies of animals, 
ſuch as mules, are barren ; but this does not hold uni- 
verſally, even with the mule, which is the inſtance moſt 
generally adduced. See Mor. 

Sterility in women ſometimes happens from a miſcar- 
riage, or violent labour injuring ſome of the genital 
parts ; but one of the moſt frequent cauſes is the ſap- 
preſſion of the menſtrual flux.—-There are other cauſes 
ariling from various diſeaſes incident to thoſe parts ; by 
which the uterus may be unfit to receive or retain the 
male feed ;—from the tabz fallopianæ being too ſhort, 
or having loſt their erective power; in either of which 
cafes no conception can take place; from univerſal de- 
bility and relaxation ; or a local debility of the genital 
ſyſtem; by which means, the parts having loſt their 
tone or contractile power, the ſemen is thrown off im- 
mediately p9/? coitum from imperforation of the va- 
gina, the uterus, or the tube, or from diſeaſed ovas, &c. 
Hence medical treatment can only avail in caſes arifing 
from topical or univerſal debility ; in correQing irregu- 
larities of the menſtrual flux, or in removing tumors, 
cicatrices, or conſtrictions of the paſſage, by the art of 
furgery. 

STERIS, in botany : A genns of plants belonging 
to the claſs of entandrias, and order of digynia. The 
calyx is quinquepartite; the corolla wheel-thaped ; the 
4 is unilocular, and many-ſeeded. There is only 
one ies, the janava, a foreign plant. 

8 TE. ] gu p 
money is diſtinguiſhed. It is unneceffary to mention 
the various conjectures of antiquaries about the origin 
and meaning of 
opinion ſeems to be this, that fome artiſts from Ger- 


RLING, an epithet by which genuine Engliſh 


this appellation. The moſt probable x; 
: Hiſtory of 
many, who were called Zferlings, from the ſituation of Great Pri- 
their country, had been employed in fabricating this tain, vol. 

5 H money, P. S4. 
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Sterling. 
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the money gſterling or flerling money. 

STERN, the poſterior face of a ſhip ; or that part 
which is repreſented to the view of a ſpectator, placed 
on the continuation of the keel behind. "The ſtern is 
terminated above by the taffarel, and below by the coun- 
ters; it is limited on the ſides by the quarter-pieces, and 
the intermediate ſpace comprehends the galleries and 
windows of the different cabins. See Quazrer of @ 
| Ship, Suit, and SHiP-BUILDING. 

STsxn-Faft, a rope uſed to confine the ſtern of a 
ſhip, or boat to any wharf or jetty-head, &. 

Srzxzv-Moft, in ſea language, uſually denotes that 
part of a fleet of ſhips which is in the rear, or farthelt 
a-ſtern, as oppoſed to head moſt, 

Srazv-Poſt, a long ſtraight piece of timber erected 

on the extremity of the keel, to ſuſtain the rudder and 
terminate the ſhip behind. 
This piece, which is expreſſed by B in the pieces of 
the hull, Plate CCCCLIV. fig. 1. ought to be well fe- 
cured and ſupported z becauſe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the ſhip's bottom are fixed in a channel, cut 
on its ſurface ; and the whole weight of the rudder is 
ſuſtained by it. 

STzxx-Sheets, that part of a boat which is contained 
between the ſtern and the aftmoſt or hindmoſt ſeat of 
the rowers. It is generally furniſhed with benches to 
accommodate the paſſengers. See Boar: : 
STERNA, the Tenn; a genus of birds arranged 
under the order of palmipeden. The marks of this ge- 
nus are a ſtraight, ſlender, pointed bill, linear noſtrils, a 
flender and ſharp tongue, very long wings, a ſmall back 
toe, and a forked tail. There are 25 ſpecies, according 
to Dr Latham; the caſpia, cayana, ſurinamenſis, fuli- 
ginoſa, africana, ſtolida, philippina, ſimplex, nilotica, 
boyſii, ſtriata, vittata, ſpadicea, piſcata, birundo, pa- 
naya, cinerea, alba, minuta, ſinenſis, auſtralis, metopo- 
leucos, fiſſipes, nigra, and obſcura. Three of theſe 
only are found in Great Britain; the hirundo, minuta, 
and fiſſipes. 

1. The Hirundo, common tern, or great ſea-ſwallow, 
weighs four ounces one-quarter; the length is 14 inches; 
the breadth zo; the bill and feet are of a fine crim- 
{on ; the former tipt with black, ſtraight, ſlender, and 
tharp-pointed ; the crown, and hind part of the head, 
black; the throat, and whole underſide of the body, 
white ; the upper part, and the coverts of the wings, a 
fine pale grey. The tail conſiſts of 12 feathers ; the 
exterior edges of the three outmoſt are grey, the reſt 
white; the exterior on each ſide is two inches longer 
than the others: in flying, the bird frequently cloſes 
them together, ſo as to make them appear one lender 
feather. 

This is a very common ſpecies ;. frequents the ſea» 
coalts and banks of lakes and rivers during the ſummer, 
but moſk common in the neighbourhood of the ſea. It 
is found alſo in various parts of Europe and Alia, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon ;. in the ſummer as far as Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, migrating in turn to the ſouth of 
Auſtria and Greece. It lays three or four eggs about 
the month of June, of a dull olive colour, an inch and 
three quarters in. length, marked with irregular black 
ſpots, inter mixed with ſome others of a ſmaller ſize, and 
urls bright ; the little end is almoſt free from any mark- 
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| Story, money, Which confited chiefly of ſilver pennies; and 
Sterna- that from them the penny was called an efterling, and 


S T E 
ings. Theſe are laid among the 


aſter. They are carefully fed by their parents, and fly 
in about ſix weeks. This bird appears to have all the 
actions on the water which the ſwallow has on land, 
ſkimming on the ſurface, and ſeizing on every inſect 
which comes in its way; beſides which, the moment it 
er a fiſh in the water, it darts _ that element, and 
eizing its prey ariſes as quickly to the place from 
which it ref | 7 7 
Theſe birds are alſo ſound in America; come into 
New England in May, and go away in autumn, and are 
called there the mackarel gull. At Hudfon's Bay they 
are known by the name of black-head. They are obſerved 
to lay their eggs in ſmall hollows on the ſhore, ſometimes. 
lined with a few leaves. They are often found in great 


numbers on the iſlets in the middle of the rivers, and are 


thought good eating. The natives of Hudſon's Bay call 


them Kenouch ene ou eat. They are bold, not fearing 


mankind, and in the time of incubation will attack any 
one, frequently darting down fo as to touch a perſon's 
hat, without his giving the leaſt offence. 

2. The minuta, or ſmaller ſea-ſwallow, (called by Lin- 
neus laru; minuta), weighs only two ounces five grains; 
the length 8 inches and a half; the breadth 19 and a 
half. The bill is yellow, tipt with black; the forehead 
and cheeks white ; from the eyes to the bill is a black 


Une; che top of the head and hind part black; the breaſt 


and under fide of the body clothed with feathers ſo cloſely 


ſet together, and of ſuch an exquiſite rich gloſs and fo 


fine a white, that no ſattin can be compared to it : the 
back and wings of a pale grey : the tail ſhort, leſs fork- 
ed than that of the former, and white: the legs yellow: 
the irides duſky.—Theſe two ſpecies are very delicate, 
and ſeem unable to bear the inclemency of the weather 
on our ſhores during winter, for we obſerve that they 
quit their breeding places at the approach of it, and do 
not return till fpring. The manners, haunts, and food 
of this ſpecies are the ſame with thoſe of the former ; 

but they are far leſs numerous. | 
3. The fibers, or black tern, is of a middle ſiae be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond ſpecies. The uſual length is 
Io inches; the breadth 24 the weight two ounces and 
a half. The head, neck, breaſt, and belly, as far. as the 
vent, are black; beyond is white; the male has a white 
ſpot under its chin; the back and wings are of a deep 
aſh colour: the tail is ſhort and forked ; the exterior 
feather on each fide is white; the others aſh-coloured : 
the legs and feet of a duſky red. Mr Ray calls this a 
clowen-footed gull, as the webs are depteſſed in the mid- 
dle, and form a creſcent, Theſe birds frequent freſh 
waters, breed on their banks, and lay three ſmall eggs 
of a deep olive colour, much ſpotted with black. They 
are found during ſpring and ſummer in vaſt numbers in 
the Fens of Lincolnſhire, make an inceſſant noiſe, and 
feed on flies as well as water inſects and ſmall fiſh. Birds 
of this ſpecies are ſeen very remote from land. Kalm 
ſaw flocks of hundreds in the Atlantic Ocean, midway 
between England and America, and a later voyager ſaw 
one 240 leagues from the Lizard, in the ſame ocean. 
STERNE (Laurence), an Engliſh writer of a very 
peculiar caſt, was born at Clomwell, in the ſouth of Ire- 
land, on 24th November 1713. His father Roger Sterne 
was the grandſon of Sterne archbiſhop of York, who 
has been ſuppoſed, we know not upon what grounds, 
tO, 


graſs or moſs. ' The Sterns, 
young are hatched in Joys and quit the neſt very ſoon Sterne. 1 
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Kerne to have been the author of the excellent book intitled STERNOMANT IS, in antiquity, a defignatior. Sternoman- 


” The Whole Duty of Man Laurence inherited no- given to the Delphian prieſteſs, more uſually called Py- 


tis 
Sterna- thing of his anceſtor's manner of writing, bat rather re- 114. —Sternomantis is alſo uſed for any one that had 


practiſe it. 


ved to Jeſus? College in Cambridge. How long he re- 
ſided in college, or what progreis he made in literature 
or ſcience, is not known: his works diſplay rather na- 
tive genius than profound erud:tion. Upon quitting 
the univerſity he went to York, and being in orders was 
preſented to the living of Sutton by the intereſt of his 
uncle Dr Sterne, a prebendary of the church. In 1741 
he married, and was ſoon afterwards made a prebendary 
of York, by the intereit alſo of his uncle, who was then 
upon very good terms with him; but“ quickly quarrel- 
led with him (he ſays), and became his bittereſt ene- 
my, becauſe: he would not be a party man, and write 

ragraphs in the newſpapers.” By his wife's means 
he got the living of Stillington, but remained near 20 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. He was 
then in very good health, which, however, ſoon after 
forſook him; and books, painting, fiddling, and ſhoot- 
ing, were, as he tells us, his amuſements. | 

In 1760, he went to London to publiſh his two 
firſt volumes of. «Triſtram Shandy;“ and was that 
year preſented to the curacy of Coxwold, In 1762 he 
went to France, and two years after to Italy, for the 
recovery of his health; but his health never was reco- 
vered. He languiſhed under a conſumption of the 
lungs without the {lighteſt depreſſion of ſpirits, till 
768, when death put a period to his terreſtrial exiſt- 
ence. 

The works of Sterne are very generally read. They 


- 


conſiſt of, 1. The Life and Opinions of Triſtram Shan- la 


dy; 2. Sermons; 3. A Sentimental Journey; 4. Let- 
ters, publiſhed ſince his death. In every ſerious Page) 
and in many of much levity, the author writes in praiſe 
of benevolence, and declares that no one who knew him 
could ſuppoſe him one of thoſe wretches who heap mis- 
fortune upon misfortune : But we have heard ancedotes 
of him extremely well authenticated, which proved that 
it was eaſier for him to praiſe this virtue than to 
His wit is univerſally allowed ; but many 
readers have perſuaded themſelves that they found wit 
in bis blank pages, while it is probable that he intend- 
ed nothing but to amuſe himſelf with the idea of the 


ſage conjectures to which theſe pages would give occa- 


ſion. Even his originality is not ſuch as is generally 
ſuppoſed by thoſe fond admirers of the Shandean man- 
ner, who have preſumed to compare him with Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Butler. He has borrowed both mat - 
ter and manner from various authors, as every reader 
may be convinced by the learned, elegant, and candid 
comments on his works publiſhed by Dr Farrier, in the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Phi. 


| loſophical Society of Mancheſter, 


STERNOCOSTALES, commonly called the mu/- 
culi triangulares flerni, in anatomy, are five pairs of 
fleſhy planes, diſpoſed more or leſs obliquely on each 
fide the ſternum, on the infides of the cartilages of the 
ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and fixth true ribs. 


STERNO-xroipzvus, in anatomy. See Table of 


the Muſcles, under the article AnaTomr. ' 


4 : . e Steward. 
hyoidzus. ſembled Rabelais, whoſe wit he carried with him even a propheſying demon within him. 8 
EY into the pulpit. STERNOMASTOIDAUS, a muſcle. See T.b/- 
In 1722 he was ſent to ſchool at Halifax in York- of the Muſcles, under Axatony. 
ſhire, where he continued till 1732, when he was remo- STERNOTHYRCIDEUS, a muſcle. See Tatl- 


of the Muſcles, under AnaTony. 
STERNUM. See Anxartonr, no 47. 
STERNUTATIVE, or Srraxvrarogv, a medi- 
cine proper to produce ſneezing. See SX EEZ INS. 

STETIN, or Srerrix, a ſeaport town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of 
Hither Pomerania, with the title of a duchy, and a 
caltle. It hadlong a famous ſchool, which the wars of 
Germany never diſtubed. The ancient dukes of Po- 
merania relided here; and it was taken by the elector 
of Brandenburg in 1676, but given to Sweden by the 
treaty of Nimeguen. In 1713 it ſubmitted to the al- 
lies; and then the ſaid elector was put in poſſeſſion again 
of this important place, which is a bulwark to the 
Marche of Brandenburg ; and the fortifications have 
been greatly improved. It is now a flouriſhing place, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. It is ſeated on the 
river Oder, 72 miles north of Francfort, and 70 north 
by eaſt of Berlin. E. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 53. 35. 
The duchy is 125 miles in length, and borders upon 
— and partly upon Brandenburg. The 
breadth is from 17 to 25 miles, and it is divided by 
the river Oder into two parts. 

STE W, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar uſe 
of which is to maintain fiſh, and keep them in readineſs 
for the daily uſe of the family, &c. 

STEWS (from the French e/tuver, i. e. therme, bel- 
neum}, thoſe places which were permitted in Eng- 

nd to women of profeſſed incontinency, and that for 
hire would proſtitate their bodies to all comers ; ſo call. 
ed, becauſe diſſolute perſons are wont to prepare them- 
ſelves for venereous acts by bathing ; and hot baths were 

by Homer reckoned among the rade fort of plea- 
ſures. Theſe ſtews were ſuppreſſed by King Hen. VIII. 

about the year 1546. 

STEWARD / ſeneſcallus, compounded of the Saxon 
feeda, i. e. room 3? or flead and weard; © a ward” or 
« keeper”), an officer appointed in another's ſtead or 
place, and always taken for a principal officer within his 
juriſdiction. Of theſe there are various kinds. The 
greateſt officer under the crown is the lord high- ſteward 
of England, an office that was anciently the inheritance 
of the earls of Leiceſter, till forfeited by Simon de 
Mountfort to King Henry III. But the power ot this 
officer is ſo very great, that it has not been judged ſafe 
to truſt it any longer in the hands of a ſubject, except 
ing only pro hac vice, ocaſionally: as to officiate at a 
coronation, at the arraignment of a nobleman for high- 
treaſon, or the like. During his office, the ſteward 
bears a white ſtaff in his hand; and the trial, &c. end- 
ed, he breaks the ſtaff, and with it his commiſſion ex- 
pires. There is likewiſe a lord-ſteward of the king's 
houſehold, who is the chief officer of the king's court, 
has the care of the king's houſe, and authority over all 
the officers and ſervants of the houſehold, except ſuch 
as belong to the chapel, chamber, and ſtable. N 
STEWARD, an officer in a ſhip of war, appointed by 


the purſer to «diſtribute the different ſpecies of provi- 
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Steward. ſions to the officers and crew z for which purpoſe he is 
— — finiſhed with a mate and proper aſſiſtants. 


Court of the Lord High STzwazp of Great Britain, is 
a court inſtituted for — trial of peers indicted for trea- 
ſon or felony, or for miſpriſion ot either. The office of 
this great magiltrate is very ancient, and was formerly 


hereditary, or at leaſt held for life, or dum bene ſe gefſe- 


 rit © but now it is uſually, and hath been for many cen- 


Blackſt. 
Comment. 
vol. iv. 


turies paſt, granted pre bac vice only; and it hath been 
the conſtant practice (and therefore ſeems now to have 
become neceſſary] to grant it to a lord of parkament, 
elſe he is incapable to try ſuch delinquent peer. When 
ſuch an indictment is therefore found by a grand jury 
of ſreeholders in the King's bench, or at the aflizes.be- 
fore the juſtices of yer and ferminer, it is to be removed 
by a writ of certiorari into the court of the lord high- 
ſleward, which has the only power to determine it. A 
peer may plead a pardon before the court of King's. 
bench, and the judges have power to allow it, in order 
to prevent the trouble of appointing an high- ſteward 
merely for the purpoſe of receiving ſuch plea : but he 
may not plead in that inferior court any other plea, as 
guilty or not guilty of the indictment, but only in this 
court; becauſe, in conſequence of ſuch plea, it is poſ- 
ſible that judgment of death might be awarded agaiuſt 
him. The king, therefore, in caſe a peer be indicted of 
treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion, creates a lord bigh-ſteward 


pro hac vice by commiſſion under the great ſeal; Which 


recites the indictment fo found, and gives his Grace 
power to receive and try it ſecundum legem et conſuctudi- 
nem Angliz. Then when the indictment is regularly re- 
moved by writ of certiorari, commanding the inferior 
court to certify it up to him, the lord high- teward di- 
rects a precept to a ſerjeant at arms, to ſummon; the 
lords to attend and try the indicted peer. This pre- 
cept was formerly iſſued to ſummon only 18 or 20 ſe- 
lected from the body of the peers ; then the number 
came to be indefinite; and the cuſtom was for the lord- 
hgh-ſteward to ſummon as many as he thought proper 
(but of late years not leſs than 23) ; and that thoſe 
lords only ſhould fit upon the trial; which threw a 
monſtrous weight of power into the hands of the crown, 
and this its great oflicer, of ſelecting only ſuch peers as 
the then predominant party ſhould molt approve of. 
And accordingly, when the carl of Clarendon fell into. 
diſgrace with Charles II. there was a deſign formed to 
prorogue the parliament, in order to try him by a ſe- 
ject number of peers; it being doubted whether the 
whole houſe could be induced to fall in with the views 
of the court. But now, by ſtatute 7 W. III. c. 3. up- 
on all trials of peers for treaſon or miſpriſion, all the 
peers who have a right to fit and vote in parliament 
ſhall be ſummoned at leaſt 20 days before ſuch trial, to 
appear and vote therein; and every lord appearing ſhall 
vote in the trial of ſuch peer, firſt taking the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, and ſubſcribing the declara- 
tion againſt popery. ; : | : 
During the ſeſſion of parliament, the trial of an in- 
dicted peer is not properly in the court of the lord high. 
ſteward, but before the court laſt mentioned of our lord 
the king in parliament, It is true, a lord high-Reward 
is always appointed in that caſe 10 regulate and add 
weight to the proceedings: but he is rather in the na- 


ture of a ſpeaker pro ſempore, or chairmanof the court, 


than the judge of it; for the collective body of the peers 
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are therein the judges both of law and fact, and the Steward. 
high · ſte ward has a vote with the reſt in right of hi 


record being removed into that court. 
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peerage, But in the court of the lord high- ſteward, 
which is held in the receſs of parliament, he is the ſole 
judge of matters ot law, as the lords triors are in matters 
of fact; and as they may. not interfere with him in re- 
gulating che proceedings of the court, fo he has no 
right to intermix. with, them in giving any vote upon 
the trial, Therefore, upon the conviction and attain- 
der of a peer for murder in ſull parliament, it hath been 
holden by the judges, that in caſe the diy appointed in 
the judgment for execution ſhould lapſe before execu- 
tion done, a new time of execution may be appointed 
by either the high court of parliament during us ſit- 
ting, though no high-ſteward be exiſting, or, in the te- 
ceſs of parliament, by the court of King's.-bench, the 
It has been a point of ſome controverſy, whether the 
biſhops have now a right to fit in the court ef the lord- 
high-(teward to. try indictments of treaſon and miſpri- 
ſion. Some incline to imagine them included under 
the general words of the ſtatute of King William © all 
peers who have a right to fit and vote in parliament ;” 
but the expreſlion had been much clearer, if it had been 
all lords,” and not © all peers ;” for though biſhops, 
on account of the baronies annexed to their biſhoprice, 
are clearly lords of parliament, yet their blood not be- 
ing ennobled, they are not univerſally allowed to be 
peers with the temporal nobility ; and perhaps this 
word might be inſerted purpoſely with a view to ex- 
clude them. However, there is no inflance of their fit- 
ting on trials for capital offences, even upon impeach- 
ments or indictments in full parliament, much leſs in the 
court we are now treating of; for indeed they uſually 
withdraw voluntarily, but enter a proteſt, declaring 
their right to ſtay. Ii is abſervable, that in the 11th 
chapter of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, made in par- 
liament 11 Hen. IL they are expreſely excuſed, ra- 
ther than excluded, from ſitting and voting in trials, 
when they come to concern lite or limb: epiſcops, /icut 
c#ters barones, debent interefſe judiciis cum baronibus, quouſ- 
gue per veniatur al diminutionem membrorum vel ad mor- 
tem. And Becket's quarrel with the king hereupon, 
was not on account of the exception (which was agree- 
able to the canon law), but of the general rule, that 
compelled the bithops to attend at all. And the deter- 
mination of the houſe of lords in the earl of Danby's 
caſe, which hath ever ſince been adhered to, is conſo- 
nant to theſe coaltitutions z „that the lords ſpiritual 
have a right to ſtay and fit in court in capital caſes, till 
the court proceeds to the vote of guilty or not gailty.“ 
It muſt be noted, - that. thjs reſolution extends only to 
trials in full parliament ; for to the court of the lord 
high - ſte ward (in which no vote can be given, but mere- 
ly that of guilty cr not guilty), no biſhop, as ſuch, ever 
was or could be ſummoned : and though the ſtatute of 
King William regulates the proceedings ia that court, 
as well as in the court of parliament, yet it never in- 
tended to new. model or alter its conſtitution ; and con- 
ſequently does not give the lords ſpiritual any right, in 
caſes of blood, which they had not before. And what 
makes their excluſion more reaſonable is, that they-have 
no right to be tried themſelves. in the court of the lord 
high-(teward, and therefore ſurely ought not to be 
judges there, For the privilege of being thus. tried 
| depends 
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{teward, depends upon nobility of blood rather than a ſeat in the 
— houſe, as appears from the trials of popiſh lords, of lords 
under age, and (ſuice the union) of the Scotch nobility, 
though not in the number of the ſixteen ; and from the 
trials of females, ſuch as the queen conſort or dowager, 
and of all peereſſes by birth; and perreſſes by marriage 
' alſo, unleſs they have, when dowagers, diſparaged them- 
ſelves by taking a commoner to their ſecond huſband. 
 Srew4azp of the Chiltern Hundreds, See CH 
Hundreds. 
STEWART (Dr Matthew), was in 1717 born at 
Rothſay in the iſle of Bute, ot which parith his father 
- was the miniſter. Being intended tor the church, he 
went through the uſual courſe of a grammar-{chool edu- 
cation, and was in 1734 received as a ſtudent into the 
univerſity of Glaſgow,. There he had the happineſs of 
having for his preceptors in moral ſcience and in mathe- 
matics the celebrated profeſſors Hutchefon and Simfon ; 
by the latter of whom he was inſtructed in what may 
not improperly be called the arcane of the ancient geo- 
metry. 
Mr Stewart's views making it neceſſary for him to 
remove to Edinburgh, he was introduced by Dr Sim- 
, | fon to Mr Maclaurin, that bis mathematical ſtudies 
Account of might ſaifer no interruption ; and he attended the lec- 
Dr Stewart tyres of that great maſter with ſuch advantage as might 
inthe p. be expected ſrom eminent abilities, directed by the 
loſophical judgment of him who made the philoſophy and geo- 
Tranſac- metry of Newton intelligible to ordinary capacities. 
tions, vol. i. Mr Stewart, however, had acquired, from his intimacy 
by Mr with Dr Simſon, ſuch a predilection for the ancient 
Playfair. geometry, as the modern analyſis, however powerfully 
recommended, could not leſſen; and he kept up a re- 
gular correſpondence with his old maſter, giving him an 
account of his progreſs and his diſcoveries in geometry, 
and receiving in return many curious communications 
reſpecting the Loci Plani and the poriſms of Euclid. 
See Porism and S1MSON. 
While the ſecond invention of poriſms, to which more 


genius was perhaps required than to the firſt diſcovery 


of them, employed Dr Simſon, Mr Stewart purſued the 
| ſame ſubje& in a different and new direction. In doing 
ſo, he was led to the diſcovery of thoſe curious and in- 
tereſting propoſitions which were publiſhed under the 
title of General Theorems in 1746. They were given 
without the demonſtrations ; but did not fail to place 
their diſcoverer at once among the geometers of the 
firſt rank. They are for the moſt part poriſms, though 
Mr Stewart, careful not to anticipate the diſcoveries of 
his friend, gave them no other name than that of theo- 
rems. 
Our author had before this period entered into the 
church; and obtained, through the patronage of the 
duke of Argyle and the earl of Bute, the living of 


Roſeneath, a retired country pariſh in the welt of Scot- 


land: but in 1747 he was elected to the mathematical 
chair in the univerſity of Edinburgh, which had become 
vacant the year before by the death of Mr Maclaurin. 
The duties of this office gave a turn ſomewhat different 
to his purſuits, and led him to think of the moſt ſimple. 
and elegant means of explaining thoſe dithcult propo- 


ſitions which were hitherto only acceſlible to men deep- 


ly verſed in the modern analyſis. In doing this, he was 
purſuing the object which of all others he molt ardent- 


ly wiſhed to attain, viz, the application of geometry to Steware. 
ſuch problems as the algebraic calculus alone had been — 


thought able to reſolve. His ſolution of Kepler's pro- 
blem was the firſt ſpecimen of this kind which he gave 
to the world ; and it was impoflible to have produced 
one more to the credit of the method he followed, or ot 
the abilities with which he applied it. On this pre blem 
the utmoſt reſources of the integral calculus had been 
employed. But though many excellent ſolutiors had 
been given, there was none of them at once direct in 
its method and ſimple in its principles. Mr Stewart 
was fo happy as to attain both theſe objects; and his 
ſolution appeared in the ſecond volume ot the Eſſays of 
the Fhiloſophical Society of Edinburgh for the year 
1756. In the firſt volume of the ſame collection there 
are ſome other propoſitions of Mr Stewart's, which are 
an extenſion of a curious theorem in the fourth book of 
Pappus. They have a relation to the ſubje& of po- 
riſms, and one of them forms the giſt of Dr Simſon's 
Reſtoration, They ate beſides very beautiful propo- 
ſitions, and are demonſtrated with all the elegance and 
ſimplicity of the ancient analy fis. 

The proſecution of the plan which he had formed 
of introducing into the higher parts of mixed mathe- 
matics the ſtrict and ſimple form of ancient demonſtra- 
tion, produced the Tra#s Phyſical and Mathematical, 
which were publiſhed in 1761, aud the Efay on the Sun's 
Diſtance, which was publiſhed in 1763. In this laſt 
work it is acknowledged that he employed geometry on 
a talk which geometry cannot perform; but while ic is 
granted that his determination of the ſun's diſtance is 
by no means free {rom error, it may ſafely be allerted 
that it contains a great deal which will always intereſt 
geometers, and will always be admired by them. Few 
errors in ſcience are redeemed by the difplay of ſo much 
ingenuity, and what is more ſingular, ot ſo much ſound 
reaſoning. The inveſtigation is everywhere elegant, 
and will probably be long regarded as a fpecimen ct the 
moſt arduous inquiry which has been attempted by mere 
geometry. 

The Sun's Diſlance was the laſt work which Dr 
Stewart publiſhed ; and though he lived to ſee ſeveral 
ammadverſions on it made public, he dechned entering 


into any controverſy. His diſpoſition was far from po- 


lemical; and he knew the value of that quiet which a 
literary man ſhould rarely ſuffer his antagoniſts to in- 
terrupt. He uſed to ſay, that the decifion of the 
point in queſtion was now before the public; that if 
his inveſtigation was right it would never be overturned, 
and that if it was wrong it ought not to be defended. 
A. few months before he publiſhed the eſſay juſt men- 
tioned, he gave to the world another work, intitled 
Propoſutones Geometric More Vettrrum D:manſirate. This 
title, it is ſaid, was given to it by Dr Simſon, who re- 
joiced in the publication of a work fo well calculated 
to promote the ſtudy of the ancient geometry. It con- 
ſiſts of a ſeries of geometrical theorems for the moſt 
part new; inveſtigated firſt by an analyſis, and after- 
wards fynthetically demonſtrated by the inverſion of the 
ſame analylis. 

Dr Stewart's conſtant uſe of the geometrical analy- 
ſis had put him in poſſeſſion of many valuable propofi- 
tions which did not enter into the plan of any of the 
works that have been enumerated, Of theſe not a "Toa 
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Steyrart, have found a place in the writings of Dr Simſon, where 


U 
back. 


they will for ever remain to. mark the friendſhip of 
theſe two mathematicians, and to evince the eiteem 


. which Dr Simſon entertained for the abilities of his 


upil. 

f Soon aſter the publication of the Sun's Diſtance, Dr 
Stewart's health began to decline, and the duties of his 
office became burdenſome to him, In the year 1772 
he retired to the country, where he afterwards ſpent the 
greater part of his life, and never reſumed his labours 
in the univerſity, But though mathematics had now 
ceaſed to be his buſineſs, they continued to be his amuſe- 
ment till a very few years before his death, which hap- 
pened on the 23d of January 1785, at the age of 68. 

The habits of ſtudy, in a man of original genius, 
are objects of curioſity, and deſerve to be remembered. 
Concerning thoſe of Dr Stewart, his writings have 
made it unneceſſary to remark, that from his youth he 
had been accuſtomed to the moſt intenſe and continued 
application. In conſequence of this application, added 
to the natural vigour of his mind, he retained the me- 
mory of his diſcoveries in a manner that will hardly be 
believed. He rarely wrote down any of his inveſtiga- 
tions till it became neceſſary to do ſo for the purpole of 
publication, 
would put down the enunciation with great accuracy, 
and on the ſame piece of paper would conſtruct very 
neatly the figure to which it referred. To theſe he 
truſted for recalling to his mind at any future period 
the demonſtration or the analyſis, however complicated 
it might be. Experience had taught him, that he 
might place this confidence in himſelf without any dan- 
ger of diſappointment; and for this ſingular power he 
was probably more indebted to the activity of his inven- 
tion than the mere tenaciouſneſs of his memory. Tho 
he was extremely ſtudious, he read few books, and veri- 
tied the obſervation of M. D'Alembert, that of all the 
men of letters, mathematicians read leaſt of the writings 
of one another. His own inveſtigations occupied him 
ſufficiently ; and indeed the world would have had rea- 
fon to regret the miſapplication of his talents, had he 
ag in the mere acquiſition of knowledge that 
time which he could dedicate to works of invention. 

STEWART, in Scots law. See Law, No clviii. 5, 

STEWARTIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of monode/phia, and order of polyan- 
dria ; and in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 37th 
order, Celumniſeræ. The calyx is ſimple ; the ſtyle is 
ſimple, with a quinquefid ſtigma ; the apple is without 
juice, quinquelobed, monoſpermous, burſting open with 
a ſpring five ways. There is only one ſpecies, the ma- 
n dl which is a foreign plant. 

S'TIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of 
table-couch or bed of a circular form, which ſucceeded 
to the triclinia, and was of different ſizes, according to 
the number of gueſts they were deſigned for. They 
were called hexaclina, ofaclina, or enneaclina, according 
as they held fix, eight, or nine gueſts, and ſo of any 
other number. | 

STIBIUM, a name for AxTimony. 

STICHOS, a name given by the old writers to a 
pectoral confection, the principal ingredient of which 
was the herb axarrubium or ee 

STICKLE BACK, in ichthyology. See Gas r- 


ROSTEUS. 
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When he diſcovered any propoſition, he 


1 


Foor-STICKS, in printing, flips of a ood that lie 
between the foot of the page and the chaſe, to which 
they are wedged faſt by the quoins, to keep the form 
firm, in _ 
ced at the fide of the page, and fixed in the ſame man- 
ner by means of quoins. | | 

STIFFLE, or RAT musCLE, 


unction with the fide-ſticks, which are pla- 


* [] 
Stil. 
— — 


in the manege, is 


the part of the hind leg of a horfe which advances to- 


wards his belly. This is a moſt dangerous part to re- 
ceive a blow upon. JET 


STIGMA, a brand or impreſſion with a hot iron 7 


mark of infamy. See STiGMAT1ZING. 


STIGMA, in botany, the ſummit or top of the Kyle, 
accounted by the ſexualiſts the female organ of genera - 
tion in plants, which receives the fecundating duſt of 


the tops of the ſtamina, and tranſmits its vapour or ef- 
fluvia through the ſtyle into the heart of the ſeed-bud, 
for the purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds. | 
STIGMATA, in natural hiſtory, the apertures in 
different parts. of the bodies of inſe&s communicating 


with the tracheæ or air-veſſels, and ſerving for the ot- 


fice of reſpiration. 


= 


STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks impreſſed on 


the left ſhoulders of the ſoldiers when liſted. 

STIGMATA, were alſo a kind of notes or abbrevia- 
tions, conſiſting only of points, diſpoſed various ways ; 
as in triavgles, ſquares, croſles, &c. 

. STIGMATA, is alſo a term introduced by the Fran- 
ciſcans, to expreſs the marks or prints of our Saviour's 
wounds, ſaid to have been miraculouſly impreſſed by 
him on the body of their ſeraphic father St Francis. 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, was in- 
flited upon ſlaves as a puniſhment, but more frequently 
as a mark to know them by: in which cafe, it was 
done by applying a red-hot iron marked with certain 
letters to their fore-heads, till a fair impreſſion was made; 


and then pouring ink into their furrows, that the in- 


ſcription might be the more conſpicuous. 
Soldiers were branded in the hand with the name or 
character of their general. | 
After the ſame manner, it was cuſtomary to ſtigma- 
tize the worſhippers and votaries of ſome of the gods. 
The marks uſed on theſe occaſions were various; — 
times they contained the name of the god, ſometimes 
his particular enſign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 
trident of Neptune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. or they 


marked themſelves with ſome myſtical number, whereby 


the god's name was deſcribed. To theſe three ways of 
ſtigmatizing St John is ſuppoſed to refer (Rev. chap. 
xiii. ver 16, 17.) Theodoret is of opinion, that the 
Jews were forbidden to brand themſelves with ſtigmata, 


becauſe the idoJaters, by that ceremony, uſed to con- 


ſecrate themſelves to their falſe gods. 

Among ſome nations, ſtigmatizing was conſidered 
as a diſtinguiſhing mark of honour and nobility, In 
Thrace, as Herodotus tells us “, it was practiſed by none 
but perſons of credit, nor omitted by any but perſons 


of the meaneſt rank. The ancient Britons are alſo ſaid 
to have imprinted on the bodies of their infants the 
figures of animals, and other marks, with hot irons. 


STIL og RA, in the colour trade, the name of a 
compoſition uſed for painting in oil or water, and is 
made of a decoction of the lycium or Avignon berry, 
in alum-water, which is mixed with whiting into a, 
paſte, and formed into twiſted ſticks, It ought N 5 

choſen 


Stilago, 


; Stiling- 


fleet. 


interior calyx nor fruit. 
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choſen of a ſine gold yellow, very fine, tender, and fri- 


able, and free from dirt. | 


STILAGO, in botany ; a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the claſs of gynandria, and order of friandria. 
There is one female. The calyx is monophyllous, and 
almoſt three-lobed. There is no corolla, and the berry 
is globular, There is only one ſpecies, the bunius. 

STILBE, in botany ; a genus of plants belonging 
w the claſs of polygamia, and order of diecia. e 
exterior calyx of the hermaphrodite flower is triphyl- 
lous; the interior is quinquedentate and cartilaginous. 


The corolla is funnel ſhaped and quinquefid. There 


are four ſtamina; and there is one ſeed in the interior 
calyx calyptrate. The female flower is ſimilar, has no 
There are three ſpecies, the 
pinaſtra, ericoides, and cornua, all foreign plants. 

STILE. See StyLE. | | 

STILL, the name of an apparatus uſed in chemi- 
ſtry and in the diſtillation of ardent ſpirits. See Cuk- 
MiST& Y-/ndex at Diſli lation and Still. 

S7:::-Bottoms, in the diſtillery, a name given by the 
traders to what remains in the ſtill after working the 
waſh into low wines. Theſe bottoms are procured in 
the greateſt quantity from the malt-waſh, and are of ſo 
m_ value to the diſtiller in the fattening of hogs, &c. 
that he often finds them one of the moſt valuable arti- 
cles of the buſineſs. | 

STILLINGFLEET (Edward), biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, 'was the ſon 6f Samuel Stillingfleet gentleman, 
and was born at Cranborn in Dorſetſhire in 1635. He 
was educated at St John's College, Cambridge ; and 
having received holy orders, was, in 1657, preſented 
to the rectory of Sutton in Nottinghamſhire. By 
publiſhing his Origines Sacre, one of the ableſt defences 
of revealed religion that has ever been written, he 
ſoon acquired ſuch reputation, that he was appointed 
preacher of the Rolls Chapel; and in January 1665 
was preſented to the rectory of St Andrew's, Hol- 
born. He was afterwards choſen lecturer at the 
Temple, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to king 
Charles IT. In 1668 he took the degree of doctor 
of divinity ; and was ſoon after engaged in a diſpute 
with thoſe of the Romitſh religion, by publiſhing his 
diſcourſe concerning the idolatry and fanaticiſm of the 
church of Rome, which he afterwards defended againſt 
ſeveral antagoniſts. In 1680 he preached at Guild- 
hall chapel a ſermon on Phil. iii. 26. which he pub- 
liſhed under the title of The Miſchief of Separation ; and 
this being immediately attacked by ſeveral writers, he 
in 1683 publiſhed his Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. 
In 1685 appeared his Origines Britannice, or the Anti- 
quities of the Britiſh church, in folio. - During the 
reign of king James II. he wrote ſeveral tracts againſt 
popery, and was prolocutor of the convocation, as he 
had likewiſe been under Charles II. After the revo- 


lution he was advanced to the bithopric of Worceſter, 


and was engaged in a diſpute with the Socinians, and 
alſo with Mr Locke; in which laſt conteſt he is gene- 
rally thought to have been unſuceeſsful. He died at 
Weſtminſter in 1699, and was interred in the cathedral 
of Worceſter, where a monument was erected to his 
memory by his ſon. Dr Stillingfleet wrote other works 
beſides thoſe here mentioned, which, with the above, 
have been reprinted in-6 vols. folio, | | 


_ © *STiLLINGFLEET (Benjamin], an ingenious natu- 


r 


S TI 


raliſt, was 28 of the preceding. His father Ed- 3tillings 


ward way tellow of St John's College in Cambridge, 
F. R. 8. M D. and Greſham profeſſor of phyſic : but 
marrying in 1692, he loſt his lucrative offices and his 
father's favour ; a misfortune that affected both hira- 
ſelf and his poſterity, However, going into ordeis, 
he obtained, by his father's means, the living of New- 
ington-Butts,, which he immediately exchanged for 
thoſe of Wood-Norton and Swanton in Norfolk. He 
died in 1708. 

Benjamin, his only ſon, was educated at Norwich 
ſchool, which he left in 1720, with the character of 
an excellent ſcholar, He then went to Trinity-Col- 
lege in Cambridge, at the requeſt of Dr Bentley, the 
maſter, who had been private tutor to his father, do- 
meſtic chaplain to his grandfather, and much indebted 
to the family. Here he was a candidate for a fellow- 
ſhip, but was rejected by the maſter's influence. This 
was a ſevere and unexpected diſappointment, and but 
little alleviated aſterwards by the Doctor's apology, that 
it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr Stillingflect's parts 
ſhould be buried within the walls of a college. 

Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr Bentley 
was not of any real diſſervice to Mr Stillingfleet. By 
being thrown into the world he formed many ho- 
nourable and valuable connections. He dedicated ſome 
tranſlations of Linnzus to the late lord Lyttleton, 
partly, he fays, from motives of private refpe& and 
honour. Lord Barrington gave him, in a very po- 
lite manner, the place of the maſter of the barracks 
at Kenſington; a favour to which Mr Stillingfleet, 
in the dedication of his Calendar of Flora to that 
nobleman, alludes with equal politeneſs, as well as 
with the warmeſt gratitude, His Calendar of Flora 
was formed at Stratton in Norlolk in the year 1755, 
at the hoſpitable ſeat of his very worthy and ingenicus. 
friend Mr Marſham, who had made ſeveral obſerva- 
tions of that kind, and had communicated to the public 
his curious obſervations on the growth of trees. But 
it was to Mr Wyndham of Felbrig in Norfolk that 
he appears to have had the greateſt obbgatiuns : he 
travelled abroad with him, fpent much of his time at 
his houſe, and was appointed one of his executors (Mr 
Garrick was another), with a conſiderable addition to 
an annuity which that gentleman had ſettled upon him 
in his lifetime. 

Mr Stillingfleet's genius ſeems, if we may judge from 


his works, to have led him principally to the ſtudy of 


natural hiſtory ; which he proſecuted as an ingemous 
philoſopher, an uſeful citizen, and a good man. In 
this walk of learning he mentions, as his friends, Dr 
Watſon, Mr (afterwards Dr) Solander, Mr Hudſon, 
Mr Price of Foxley, and ſome others; to whom may 
be added the ingenious Mr Pennant. Nor can we 
omit the flattering mention which the late Mr Gray 
makes of him in one of his letters, dated from London. 
in 1761: „ have lately made an acquaintance with 
this philoſopher, who lives in a garret here in the win- 
ter, that he may ſupport ſome near relations who de- 
pend upon him. He is always employed, conſequent- 
ly (ae:ording to my old maxim) always happy, always 
cheerful, and ſeems to me a very worthy honeſt man. 
His preſent ſcheme is to fend ſome perſons, properly 
qualified, to reſide a year or two in Attica, to make 
themſelves acquainted with the climate, productions, 

and 


fleet. 


Stihog- and natural hiſto 
fleet 


| 
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of the country, that we may under - 
ſtand Ariſtotle, 'Theophraſtus, &c. who hade been hea- 
then Greek to us for ſo many ages; and this he has got 
propoſed to lord Bute, no unlikely petſon to put it in 
execution, as he is himſelf a botaniſt,” 

Mr Stillingfleet publiſhed a volume of miſcellaneous 
tracts, which is in much eſteem, and does great honour 
to his head and heart. They are chiefly tranſlations of 
ſome eſſays in the Amenitates Academice, publiſhed by 
Linnzus, interſperſed with ſome obſervations and ad- 
ditions of his own. In this volume he ſhows alſo a 
taſte for claſlical learning, and entertains us with ſome 
elegant poetical effuſions of his own. But his Effay on 
Converſation, publiſhed in the firſt volume of Dodſley's 
Collection of Poems, entitles him to a diſtinguiſhed rank 
among the Engliſh poets. This poem is addreſſed to 
Mr Wyndham, with all that warmth of triendſhip which 
diſtinguiſhes Mr Stillingflect. As it is chiefly didac- 
tic, it does not admit of ſo many ornaments as ſome 
compoſitions of other kinds. However, in contains 
much good ſenſe, ſhows a conſiderable knowledge of 
mankind, and has ſeveral paſſages that in point of har- 
mony and eaſy verſification would not diſgrace the wri-. 
tings of the moſt admired poets. Here more than once 
Mr Stillingfleet thows himſelf Rill fore for Dr Bentley's 
cruel treatment of him ; and towards the beautiful and 
moral cloſe of it (where it is ſuppoſed he gives us a 
iketch of himſelf) ſeems to hint at a mortification of a 
more delicate nature, which he is ſaid to have ſuffered 
from the other ſex. 

To theſe diſappointments it was perhaps owing that 
Mr Stillingfleet neither married nor went into orders. 
His Laypdon reſidence was at a ſaddler's in Piccadilly 
where he dicd in 1771, aged above 70, leaving ſeveral 
valuable papers behind him. He was buried in St 
James's church, without the flightelt monument of his 
having exiſted. Þ 

STILLINGIA, in botany ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of monacia, and to the order of mo- 
nodelphia. The male calyx is hemiſpherical and multi- 
Aorous. The corolla is tubulous, and eroſe or gnawed. 
The ſemale calyx is uniflorous and inferior. The co- 
rolla is ſuperior. The ſtyle is trifid, and the capſule 
three-grained. There is only one ſpecies, the ſylvatica. 

STILYARD. See Srtfz- Tard. | 

STILPO, a celebrated philoſopher of Megara, flou 
riſhed under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. In his 
youth he had been addicted to licentious pleaſures, from 
which he religiouſly refrained from the moment that he 
ranked himſelf among philoſophers. When Ptolemy 
Soter, at the taking of Megara, offered him a large ſum 
of money, and requeſted that he would accompany him 
into Egypt, he accepted but a ſmall part of the offer 
and retired to the iſland of Agina, whence, on Ptole- 
my's departure, he returned to Megara. That city be- 
ing again taken by Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, 
and the philoſopher required to give an account of any 
effects which he had lolt during the hurry of the plun- 


der, he replied, that he had loſt nothing; tor no one 


could take from him his learning and eloquence.” 80 

reat was the fame of Stilpo, that the molt eminent 
philoſophers of Athens took pleaſure in attending upon 
lis diſcourſes. His peculiar doctrines were, that ſpe- 
cies or univerſals have no real exiſtence, and that one 
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thing cannot be predicated of another. With reſpe Stilobaturn 


to the former of theſe opinions, he ſeems to have taught 
the ſame doctrine with the ſect afterwards known by 
the appellation of Nominaliſls. Lo prove that one 
thing cannot be predicated of another, he ſaid, that 
goodneſs and man, for inſtance, are different things, which 
carmot be confounded by aſſerting the one to be the 
other: he argued farther, that goodneſs is an univerſal, 
and univerſals have no real exiſtence ; conſequently, 


Stimuli, 


ſince nothing cannot be predicated of any thing, good- En geld': 


neſs cannot be predicated of man. 


Thus, whilſt this Hiſtory of 


ſubtle logician was, through his whole argument, pre- Philoſo- 
dicating one _ of another, he denied that any one Phy, vol. i. 


thing could be the accident or predicate of another. 
If Stilpo was ſerious in this reaſoning ; if he meant any 
thing more than to expoſe the ſophiſtry of the ſchools, 
he muſt be confeſſed to have been an eminent maſter of 
the art of wrangling ; and it was not wholly without 
reaſon that Glycera, a celebrated courtezan, when flic 
was reproved by him as a corrupter of youth, replied, 
that the charge might be juſtly retorted upon himſelf, 
who ſpent his time in filling their heads with ſophiſtical 
quibbles and uſeleſs ſubtleties. In ethics he ſeems to 
have been a Stoic, and in religion he had a public and 
a private doctrine, the former for the multitude, and 
the latter for his friends. He admitted the exiſtence 
of a ſupreme divinity, but had no reverence for the Gre- 
cian ſuperſtitions. | IS | 

STILOBATUM, in architecture, denotes the body 
of the pedeſtal of any column. | 

STIL TON, a town of England, in the county of 
Huntingdonſhire, 75 miles from London, ſouth-weſt 
of Yaxley, on the Roman highway from Ciſtor to 
Huntingdon, called Ermine-freet ſ-me parts of which, 
in this neighbourhood, appear ſtill paved with one. 
This place is famows for elleeſe which is called Engli/h 
Parmeſan, and is brought to table full of mites or mag- 
gots. For making Stilton cheeſe, we have the follow- 
ing receipt in the firſt volume of the Repoſitory of Arts 
and Manuſau es : 

„Take the night's cream, and put it to the morning's 
new milk, with the rennet ; when the curd is come, it 
is not to be broken, as is done with other cheeſes, but 
take it out with a ſoil-diſh altogether, and place it in a 
ſieve to drain gradually; and as it drains, keep gradu- 
ally preſſing it till it becomes firm and dry; then place 
it in a wooden hoop; afterwards to be kept dry on 
boards, turned frequently, with cloth binders round it, 
which are to be tightened as cccafion requires, and 
changed every day until the cheeſe become firm enough 
to ſupport itſelf; after the cloth is taken off, the cheeſe 
is rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, 
with a bruſh; and it the weather be damp or moiſt 
twice a-day ; and even before the cloth is taken off, the 
top and bottom are well rubbed every day. 

STIMULANTS, in medicine, ſubſtances which in- 
creaſe the action of certain parts of the body. In par- 


ticular, they quicken the motion of blood, increa'e | 


the action of the muſcular fibres, and affect the nervous 

ſyſtem. 8 
STIMULI, in botany; a ſpecies of armature or 
offenſive weapon, with which ſome plants, as nettle, 
caſſada, acalypha, and tragia, are furniſhed. Their 
uſe, ſays Linnæus, is by their venomous punctures to 
keep 


Pitz. 


Falconer 


Di 


arine 


powder, grenadoes, and other materials 
Rionary. five aud ſuffocating ſmell. It is frequently uſed by pri- 


and 200,000 inhabitants. 


_ their throats, called bronchacaes. 


S'T/ 
keop off naked animals that would approach 


- STING, an apparatus in the bodies of certain in- 
ſes, inform: of a little ſpear, ſerving them as a wea- 
pon of offence. N | | % | 
-  $Tix#6-Kay, in ichthyology. See R4AIA. | 
_ SEINF-rox, an earthen jar or, ſhall, charged with 
of an offen · 


to hurt 


vateers, in the weſtern ocean, in the attack of an enemy 
whom they deſign to board ; for which purpoſe. it is ſur- 
niſhed with a light fuſe at the opening or tauch-hele. 
See BoarpiRG,: Hut WO 

.. STINT, . a ſpecies of the Tam . 
: $STIPA, Frarutx Grass, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the claſs of triandria, and order of 
digynia : ny in the natural ſyſtem ranging under the 
4th order, Gramina. The. calyx is bivalved. The er- 
terior valve of the corolla is terminated by an awn ; the 


baſe is jointed. | | 


There are nine (ſpecies, the pennata, juncea, capillata, 
ariitella, tenacifſima, avenacea, membranacea, arguens, 
and ſpicata. Of theſe, one only is Britith, the pennata, 


or common feather graſs. The beards are feathered. 


The plant riſes to the beight of 10 inches, grows on 
mountains, and flowers in July or Auguſt. 

_ STIPEND, among the Romane, ſigniſies the ſame 
with tribute ; and hence Aipendarii were the ſame with 
tributarii. 3 | 

Srieensd, in Scots law. See Law, F clix. 12. 

. STIPULA, in botany, one of the ſulera or props of 
plants, defined by Linnæus to be a ſcale, or ſmall leaf, 
ſtationed on each fide the baſe of the footſtalks of the 
flower and leaves, at their firſt appearance, for the pur - 
poſe of ſupport. Elmgren reſtricts it to the footſtalks 
of the leaves only, _. þ | 

- STIPULATION, in the civil law, the act of ſti- 
pulating, that is, of treating and concluding terms 
and conditions to be inſerted in a contract. Stipula- 


tions were anciently performed at Rome, with abun- beg 


dance of ceremonies ; the firſt whereof was, that one 
party ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give 
his conſent, and oblige himſelf. By the ancient Ro- 
man law, nobody could ſtipulate but for himſelf ; but 
as the Tabelliones were public ſervants, they were al- 
lowed to ſtipulate for their maſters ; and the notaries 
CEA the Tabelliones have inherited the fame pri- 
Vilege. 1 

. STIRIA, 4 province of Germany, in the circle of 
Auſtria, with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on 
the north by the archduchy of Auſtria, on the caſt by 
Hungary, on the ſouth by Carniola, and on the weſt 
by Carinthia and the archbiſhopric of Saltſhurg ; being 
125 miles in length and 17 in breadth. It is ſaid to 
contain 22 cities, 95 towns, 338 caſtles, 75 convents, 
Though it is a mountain- 
ous country, yet there is a great deal of land ft for til. 
lage, and the ſoil is ſo good, that che inhabitants never 
were in want of cory, It contains mines of very good 
iron; Whence the arms made there are in great eſteem, 
The women differ greatly from the. Auſtrians, and are 
very plain and downright. They bave all fwellings on 
The men are alſo very 
funple, and are very zealous worihippers of the Virgin 
Vor. XVI. b 8 | 
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Mary, They delight to ſit at bome in the chimney- 
corner, never troubling their heads about foreign affairs. 
The chief town is Gratz. 

STIRLING, a town of Scotland, ſituated on the 
river Forth, 35 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh, in 
W. Long. 3. 59. N. Lat. 56. 6. It is alſo called 
Sterling and Strivaling ; from the former of which Boe- 
thius falſely derives the name Sterling money; becauſe, 
ſays he, Otbeit, a Saxon prince, after the overthrow of 
the Scots, eſtabliſhed a mint-there. The name of 
Si!rweling is ſaid to have been derived from the frequen- 
cy of ſtriſes or conflicts jn the neighbourhood. The 
town contains about 4000 inhabitants. It has a ma- 
nufacture of tartans.and ſhalloons, and employs about 
30 looms in that of carpets. The great ſtreet is very 
broad. In it is the tolbooth, where is kept the Rtand- 
ard forthe wet meaſures of Scotland. 'The other Greets 
are narrow and irregular, —Stirling is in midiature a re- 
ſemblance of Edinburg ; being built on a rock of the 
ſame form, with a fortreſs on the ſummit. The ori- 
gin of the caſtle is unknown. The rock of Stirling was 
ſtrongly fortified by the Pits, amongſt whom architec. 
ture and ſeveral other uſeful arts had made a conſide- 
rable progreſs. As it lay in the extremities of their 
kingdom, the poſſeſſion of it was the occaſion of fre- 
quent conteſts betwixt them and their neighbours the 
Scots and Northumbrians ; each of whoſe dominiona 
did, for ſome time, terminate near it. 

When the Scots, under Kzaneth II. overthrew the 
Pidtiſh empire near the middle of the ninth century, 
they endeavoured to obliterate every memorial of that 
people. They not only gave new names to provinces 
and towns, but, with all the rage of barbarians, demo- 
li ſhed many magnificent and uſetul edifices which had 
been reared. up by them, and this fortreſs among the 
relt. It was, however, ſoon rebuilt, though upon an 
occaſion not very honourable to the Scots. 

Upon the death of Kenneth IL in $35, his brother 
Donald V. mounted the throne of Scotland. In the. 
inning of his reign the kingdom was invaded by 
Oſbrecht and Ella, two Northumbrian princes, who, 
uniting their forces with the Cumbrian Britons, and a 
number of Picts, who upon their expulſion from their 
native country had taken refuge in England, advanced 
to Jedburgh, where Donald encountered them ; and, 
aſter a fierce and bloody battle, obtained a complete 
victory: but, having taken up his Ration in Berwick, 
in ſupine ſecurity, the Northumbrians, intormed of the 


careleſs poſture in which the Scottiſh army lay, ſurpri- 


ſed them by a baſty march, diſperſed them, and made a 
priſoner of the king. Purſuing the advantage they had 
ained, they marched northward, and ſubdued all be- 
ore them to the Frith of Forth and the town of Stir. 
ling. But the forlorn ſituation of the Scots, without a 
king and without an army, obliging them to ſue for 
peace, they obtained it, upon condition that they ſhould 
pay a ſum of money for the ranſom of the king, and 
yield up all their domiwions upon che fouth fide of the 
Forth to the conquerors. | | 
The Northumbrians taking poſſeſſion of the territo» 
ries ceded to them by this treaty, rebuilt the caſtle of 
Stirling, and planted it with a ſtrong garriſon, in or- 
der to preſerve their new conqueſts, upon the frontiers 
of which it was Situated. * authorities alſo inſor 
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upon the ſummit of which a croſs v as raiſed, with the 
ſollowing inſcription in monkilh rhyme. 


Anglos a Scotis ſeparat crux ifla remotis 3 © 
5 bie flant Bruti, Scoti flant hic, cruce lui. 


Which is thus tranſlated by Bellenden. 


I am a free marche, as paſſengeris may ken, 
To Scottis, to Britonis, and to Ingliſmen. 


None of the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians mention this 
eonqueſt, The whole ſtory, as well as the inſcription 
wears much of a mcnkiſh garb; yet its authenticity is 
not a little confirmed by the arms of the town of Stir- 
Ting, upon which is a bridge, with a croſs, and the laſt 
tine of the above Latin diſtich is the motto round it. 

We muſt not, however, imagine, that in thoſe times 
that fortreſs bore any reſemblance to the preſent ſtruc · 
ture, which is adapted to the uſe of fire-arms, Its 
tize and ſorm probably reſembled thoſe caltles which, 
vuder the feudal conſtitution, the Englith and Scottiſh 
barons uſed to erect upon their eſtates for dwelling- 
houſes; and which, in thoſe barbarous ages, they found 
neceſſary to fortify for their defence, not only againſt 
foreign invaders, but often agaialt the attacks of their 
own neighbours. It is directly ſuch a Gothic figure as 
this which repreſents the Caftrum Strivilenſe upon the 
arms of Stirling. : EE 

This fortreſs, after it had continued in the poſſeſſion 
of the Northunibrian Saxons about 20 years, was, to. 
gether with the whole country upon the ſouth ſide of 
the Forth, reitored to the Scots, upon condition of their 
alliſting the Saxons againſt their turbulent invaders the 
Danes. Upon the arms of Stirling are two branches 
of a tree, to repreſent the Nemus Strivel:nſe ; but the ſi- 
tuation and boundaries of that foreſt, which was pro- 
bably a wing of the Caledonian, cannot be aſcertained. 
Upon the ſouth of Stirling, veſtiges of a foreſt are till 


ditcernible for ſeveral miles. Banks of natural timber 


fill remain in the caſtle-park, at Murray's wood, and 
near Nether Bannockburn ; and ſtumps of trees, with 
much bruthwood, are to be ſeen in all the adjacent 
fields. 8 
When Kenneth III. received intelligence of the 
Danes having invaded his dominions, he appointed the 
eaſtle of Stirling to be the place of rendezvous for his 
army; and be marched from thence to the battle of 
Loncarty, where he obtained a victory over thoſe ro- 
vers, in the end ot the 10th century. | 

In the 12ik century, this caſtle is ſpoken of as a 
place of great importance, and one of the ſtrongeſt for. 
treſſes in the kingdom. In 1174, a calamity, not unu- 
ſual amongſt the Scottiſh monarchs, befel William, who 
at that time occupied the throne. He was taken. pri- 
ſoner in an unſucceſsful expedition which. he made into 
England ; and, aſter having been detained 12 months 
in captivity, was releaſed, upon ſtipulating to pay a 
large ſum ef money for his ranſom ; and, until pay- 
ment thereof, delivering into the hands of the Engliſh 
the four principal fortreſſes in the kingdom, which. in 


thoſe days were Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and 


Berwick. This was the firſt great aſcendant that Eng- 
tand obtained over Scotland; and indeed the moſt im- 
portant tranſaction which had paſſed between theſe king- 
dams from. the Norman conqueſt, 


Je. L $02 J 
Ae. us, that they erected a ſtone- bridge over the Forth, 
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Tough the Scottiſh monarchs, in their frequent 
ambulations through the kingdom, oſten viſited Stirling 
and held their courts for ſome time in the caſtle 3 yet it 
did not become a royal reſidence till the family of Stu- 
art mounted the throne, and it was from different princes 
of this ſamily that it received its preſent form. It was 


the place of the nativity: of James II. ; and, when raiſed - 


to the throne, he frequently kept his court in it. It is 


well known to have been the place where that prince 
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perpetrated an atrodious deed, the murder of William 


earl of Douglas, whom he ſtabbed with his own hand: 
The royal apartments were at that time in the north · weſt 
corner of the caſtle, and are now the reſidence of the 
fort-major. The room where the mu der was com- 
mitted til] goes by the name of Douglas room. See 
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James III. contracting a fondnefs for the caſtle on 
account of its pleaſant fituation, made it the chief place 
of his refidence, and added ſeveral embelliſhments ro it. 
He built within it a magniticent hall, which in thoſe 
days was deemed à noble ſtructure, and is till entire. 
It now goes by the name of the parliament houſe, t.aving 
been deligned for the accommodation of that ſupreme 
court. It was covered with an -oaken roof of exqui- 
lite workmanſhip, which, though very little decayed, 


was a few years ago removed to make way for one 
of more modern ſtructure. James alſo erected a college 


of ſecular prieſts in the caſtle, which he called the chi- 
royal, and which proved one cauſe of his own ruin. As 
the expences neceilary for maintaining the numerous of- 
ficers of ſuch an inſtitution were conſiderable, he annex- 
ed to it the revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham 
in the Merſe, which at that time happened to become 
vacant. 'This priory had for a long time been holden 
by perſons connected with the family of Hume; and 
that family, conſidering it as belonging to them, ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed the aunexation. 'Fhe diſpute ſeems to have 
laſted ſeveral years ; for one parliament had paffed a 
vote, annexing the priory to the chapel-royal, and a ſub- 
ſequent one enacted a ſtatute prohibiting every attempt 
that was contrary or prejudicial to that annexation. 

James V. was crowned in the caltle of Stirling ; and 
the palace, which is the. chief ornament of it, was the 
work of that prince. This is a ſtately and commodi- 
ous ſtructure, all of hewn- ſtone, with much ſtatuary 
work upon it. It is built in form of a ſquare, with a 
ſmall court in the iniddle, in which the king's lions are 
ſaid to have been kept; and hence it ſtill goes by the 
name of the lion, den. The palace contains many large 
and elegant apartments; the ground - ſtory is now con- 
verted into bar rack · rooms for the ſoldiers of the garri- 
ſon; the upper affords a houſe for the governor, with 
lodgings for ſome of the ſubaltern officers. 

Oppolite to the palace, upon the north, ſtands an 
elegant chapel, which was built by James VI. for the 
baptiſm of his ſon. prince Henty in 1594. In this 
chapel is preſerved the hulk of a large boat, which 
that whimſical monarch cauſed to be built and placed 
upon carriages, in order to convey into the caſtle the 
proviſions. for that ſolemnity. 

A ftrong battery, with a tier of guns pointing to the 
bridge over the Forth, was erected during the regency 
of Mary of Lorraine, mother to queen Mary. Itis call- 
ed the French battery, probably becauſe conſtructed by 
engineers. of that nation. The laſt addition was made 


Anhsg, to the fortifications in the 
merly they reached no fartber than the old gate, 
— 
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reign of queen Anne. For- 


n 
which the flag. ſtaff now ſtarids : but in that reign hey 
were conſiderably enlarged upon the fide towards the 
town; and barracks, which are bomb-proof, with ſeve- 
ral other conveniences for a ſiege, were erected. 

- ' Upon the ſouth fide of the caſtle lies a park incloſed 
with a ſtone-wall, called the king's park, and near to the 
foot of the rock on which the caſtle ſtands, lay the 
royal gardens z veſtiges of the walks and parterres, wich 


a few ſtumps of fruit-trees, are ſtill viſible ; but b lon 


neglect, and the natural wetneſs of the ſoil, the place is 
now little better than a marſh, In the gardens is a 
mount of earth in form of a table, with benches of 
earth around it, where, according to tradition, the 
court ſometimes held fetes-champetres, In the caſtle- 
hill is an hollow, comprehending about an acre of 
ground, and having all the appearance of an artificial 
work, which was uſed for jouſts, tournaments, and 
other feats of chivalry. 

Northward of the caſtle lies the Govan, or perhaps 
more properly the Gowling hill (4); in the middle of 
which is a ſmall mount called Zurly Haaly, upon which 
duke Murdoch and his two ſons were executed for trea- 
ſonable practiees in the reign of James I. 

The proſpea from the caſtle is moſt delightful, as 
well as extenfive, being greatly beautified, eſpecially 
npon the eaſt, by the windings of the Forth ; which 
are ſo many, that though the diſtance by land from 
Stirling to Alloa is, in a ſtraight line, not quite fix 
miles, it is ſaid to be 24 by water. As this river ge- 
nerally runs upon plain ground, it rolls its ſtream in ſo 
flow and filent a manner, that what Silius Italicus faith 
of the Ticinus is applicable to it, if, inſtead of lucenti in 
that poet, we ſhould for once read luto/o ; for the clay- 
banks, together with the tide, which flows above Stir- 


ling, render the Forth perpetually muddy: 


Vix credas labi, ripis tam mitis opacis 
Somniferam ducit lutoſo gurgite lympbam. 


The lordſhip and caſtle of Stirling were a part of the 
uſual dowry of the queens of Scotland, at leaſt after the 
family of Stuart came to the throne, in which they were 


inveſted at their marriage. 


Robert lord Ei ſkine was appointed governor of the 
-caſtle by king David II. and the office continued in that 
family till 1715. 

This fortreſs hath been the ſcene of many tranſac- 
tions. Being by its ſituation conſidered as a key to 
the northern parts of the kingdom, the poſſeſſion of it 
hath been always eſteemed of great importance to thoſe 
- who ſought to be maſters of Scotland. It was undoubt- 
edly a 5 of ſtrength when the art of war by ordnance 
was in its infancy; but though it reſiſted the utmoſt ef- 
forts of the rebels in 1746, it could not now hold out 
three days if beſieged, by an army of a few thouſand 
men conducted by an engineer of knowledge and inte- 
rity. 3 
y STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 
which Stirling is the capital. It extends 20 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth ; being bounded on the welt 
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by part of Lennox and Clydeſdale ; on the eaft, by Stirrwy 


Clackmannanſhire, the river Forth, and part of Lothi- 


an; on the ſouth-eaſt, by Lothian ; and on the north, 
by Monteith, The face of the country is open and 
agreeable, diverſified by hill and dale, well watered with 
ſtreams and rivers ; the principal of which is the Forth, 
riſing in the neighbourhood of a high mountain called 
Ben-Lomond, and, running eaſtward, forms the frith of 
Edinburgh. The ſouthern part is hilly, affordiog plenty 
of game, and ge for ſheep, borſes, and black cattle. 
The eaſtern part is fertile, producing plentiful harveſts 
of corn, and great abundance of coal. Lead-ore is found 
in different parts of the ſire ; and the rivers abound with 
Pike, trout, and ſalmon. | 

STIRRUP, in the manege a reſt or ſupport ſor the 
horſeman's foot, for enabling him to mount and for 
keeping him firm in his ſeat. 

Stirrups were unknown to the ancients. The want 
of them in getting upon horſeback was ſupplied by agi- 
lity or art. Some horſes were taught to ſtoop to take 
their riders up; but the riders often leapt up by the help 
of their ſpears, or were aſſilled by their ſlaves, or made 
uſe of ladders for the purpoſe. Gracchus filled the 
highways with ſtones, which were intended to anſwer 
the ſame end. The fame was alſo required of the ſur- 
veyors of the roads in Greece as part of their duty. 

Menage obſerves, that St Jerome is the firſt author 
who mentions them. But the paſſage alluded to is not to 
be found in his epiſtles; and if it were there, it would 
prove nothing, becavſe St Jerome lived at a time when 
ſtirrups are tuppoſed to have been invented, and after 
the uſe of ſaddles. Montfaucon denies the authenticity 
of this paſſage; and, 1a order to account for the igno- 


. 
Stock. 


Berengerꝰ 


rance ot the ancients with regard to an inſtrument ſo Hiſtory and 
uſeful and ſo eaſy of invention, he obſerves, that while Art of 


cloths and houſings only were laid upon the horſes bac ks, 
on which the riders were to ſit, ſtirrups could not have 
been uſed, becauſe they could not have been faſtened 
with the ſame ſecurity as upon a ſaddle, But it is more 
probable, that in this inſtance, as in many others, the 
progreſs of human genius and invention is uncertain 
—_ ſlow, depending frequently upon accidental cau- 
es. 

Sriæxur of a Ship, a piece of timber put upon a ſhip's 
keel, when ſome of her keel happens to be beaten off, 
and they cannot come conveniently to put or fit in a 
new piece; then they patch in a piece of timber, and 
bind it on with an iron, which goes under the ſhip's 
keel, and comes up on each fide of the ſhip, where it 
is nailed ſtrongly with ſpikes ; and this they call a ſtir- 
rup. ö 
STOBZEUS (John), a laborious Greek writer, who 
lived at the end of the fourth century, compoſed many 
works, of which there are only his Collections remain- 
ing, and even theſe are not as he compoſed them; many 
things being inſerted by later authors. This work con- 
tains many important ſentiments collected from the an- 
cient writers, poets, and philoſophers. 

STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ſtem or trunk of a 
tree. What ſtock is moſt proper for each kind of fruit, 
ought as well to be N and kyown, as what fſvil 
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' (a) $0 called from the wailings and lamentatioas (in Scotch gewlings) that were made for Duke Murdoch. 
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cb, is moſt ſuitable to trees :; for on theſe two thiag 
Stockholm. ture vigour of trees, and the go 
depend. The beſt way fort 
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the ſu· 
neſs of fruit, equally 
e who intend to plant, 
is to raiſe their own ſtocks, by which they will be better 
aſſured of what they do z but if they ſhould buy their 
trees of nurſerynien, they ſhould diligently inquire 
upon what ſtocks they. were propagated, Ste Gratr- 
1nG. | 
Stock, in trade. See Carisat Stork. 
| Srock-Broker., See Daotsa and STOCKS. 
Sroct-Dete, in evology, Ste Cory nn 
Srocx - Fobbing, the art or myſtery of trafficking in 
the public Rocks or funds. Ce Fund and Stock Jes. 
BING, | 3 
Sock Gilly eder, im botany, Ste CHEIRANT us. 
STOCKHULM, abe capital of Sweden, is fituated 
in the province of Upland, in E. Long. 19. 30. and N. 
Lat: 59. 20. Its fouridation is by the beſt Swediſh 
writers geaerally atitibuted to Birger Jarl, regent of 
the kingdom about the middle of the 1 gth century du- 
ring the minority of his fon Waldemar, who had been 
ruiſed to the throne by the ſtates of the kingdom ; but 
it was not beſore the laſt century that the royal reſidence 
was transferred from Upſala to this city. | 
This capital, which is very long and irregular, vecu- 
pies, beſide two peninſalas, feven fmall rocky lands, 
$catrered in the Meter, in the ſtreams which iffue from 
that lake, and in a bay of the gulf of Bothnia, A va- 
viety of contraſted and enchanting views are formed by 
numberleſs rocks of granne rifing boldly from the ſur- 
tace of the water, partly bare and craggy, partly dotted 
with houfes, or feathered with wood. The harbour is 
an inlet of the Baltic: the water is clear as cryſtal, and 
of ſuch depth that ſhips of the largeſt burthen can 
proach the quay, which is of conſiderable breadth, and 


Noten Tra- lined with ſpacious buildings and ware houſes. At the 
ven, vol. 3. extremity of the harbour ſeveral ſtreets riſe one above 


| the kingdom, are covered with copper. 


another m the form of an amphitheatre z and the palace, 
a magnificerit building, crowns the ſummit. Towards 
the fea, about two or three miles from the town, the 
harbour is contracted into a narrow ſtrait, and, windin 
among high rocks, difappears from the ſight; and the 
proſpect is terminated by diſtant hills, overſpread with 
Joreft; It s far beyond the power of words, or of the 


pencil, to delineate theſe fingular views. The central 


Iſtand, from which the city derives its name, and the 
Ritterholm, are the handſomeſt parts of the town. Ex- 
cepting in the fuburbs, where the houſes are of wood 
painted red, the generality of the buildings are of ſtone, 
or brick ſtuccoed white. The rnyal palace, which ſtands 
in the centre of Stockholm, and upon the higheſt ſpot 
f ground, was began by Obarles XI.: it is a large 
quadrungular ſtone edifice, and the ſtyle of architecture 
is both elegant and magnificent. 

It is the habitation not only of the royal family, but 
alſo of the greater part of the officers belonging to the 
houſehold. It likewiſe comprehends the national or fu- 


preme court of juſtice, the colleges of war, chancery, 


area{ury, und commerce; a chapel, armoury, library, 
and office for the publie records; but the greater num- 
ber of inſerior officers and ſervants belonging to the 


court, are, with the foot-guards, quartered on the 


burghers. 


The caſtle, and all the ſtately edifices in 

The palace of 

the nobility, in which this order. ſus during the ſeſſion 
L : 
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of the diet, is an elegant building adorned on the out- Stockbolan, 


fide with marble Ratues and colomrs, and on the inſide 
with painting and ſculpture. This and three other pa- 
laces ſtand on the banks of the lake, and are built an 
the ſame model, ſo as to compoſe an uniform piece of 
architecture. The bank, built at che expence. of tbe 
tity, is a noble edifice, and joins with many ſumptubus 
bouſes belonging to the nobikty in exhibiting a ſplendid 
appearance. The houſes of the burghers are generally 
built of brick in the city; but in the ſuburbs, they ate 
commonly made up of timber, and therefore very ſabje& 
to conflagrations. Theſe houſes are often frame d in Fin- 
land, according to the plan and dimenſions preſcribed : 
whence they are trauſported in pieces to Stockholm 
by water, and there ſet up by the carpenters. . Theſe 
wooden habitations, if kept in proper repair, will lat 
30 or 40 Fears, and are deemed warmer, neater, and 
more healthy than thoſe of brick or ſtone. To prevent 
the danger of conflagrationt, the clay ds divided into 12 
wards. In each of theſe there is a maſter and four aſ- 
Giants, who forthwith repair to the place where the fire 
breaks out; and all porters and labourers are obliged to 
range themſelves. under the maſter of the ward to which 
they belong. A fre- watch patroles the ſtreets by nigli, 
to give warning or afliſtance as it may be wanted; and 
a centinel is maintained in the ſteeple of every church, 


” 
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to toll the bell on the firſt appearance of any ſuch acci - 


dent, The police of Stockholm is entirely ſubjected 


to che regulations of the grand governor, aſſiſled by a 


deputy and bailiff of the calle. This city is the ſtaple 
of Sweden, to which all the commodities of the king - 
dom are brought for exportation, and where almoſt all 
the imports from abroad are depoſited. The port or 


ap- haven formed by the lake Mzler is large enough to 


contain 1000 ſail of ſhipping ; and furniſhed wich a key 
or wharf about an Englith mile in length, to which the- 
veſlels may lie with their broadſides. The greateſt in- 
conveniencies. attending this ſituation are, the diſtance 
from the ſea, Which is not within leſs than 10 miles of 
the town; the. want of vides; and the winding of the 


g river which is remarkably crooked. It opens into the 


Baltic ; and the entrance, which is dangerous and rocky, 
the Swedes have ſecured with two ſmall forts : within, 
it is perfectly fafe and commodious. The northern ſu- 
burbs. are remarkable for the king's gardens, and for the 
great number of artiſans who have choſen their habita- 
tions in this quarter. In the ſouthern ſuburbs the Mut- 
covite commodities are fold ; ant here is a magnificent 
exchange where the merchants daily aſſemble. 


STOCKING, that part af the clothing of the leg 


and foot which. immediately covers. and ſcreens them 
ſrom the rigour of the cold. Anciently, the only ſtock- 
ings in uſe were made of eloth, or of milled ſtuſfs ſewed 
together; but ſince the invention of knitting and wea- 
ving ſtockings of ſilk, wool, cotton, thread, &c. the uſe 
of cloth ſtockings is quite diſcontinued. Dr Howel, 
in his Hiſtory of the World (vol. ii. p 222.) relates, 
that queen Elizabeth, in 1501, was preſented with a 
pair of black knit ſilk ſtockings by her filk-wo- 
man, and thenceforth ſhe never wore cloth ones any 
more. The ſame author adds, that king Henry VIII. 
ordinarily wore cloth hoſe, except there came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of ſilk ſtockings. His 
fon, king Edward VI. was prefented with a pair of 
long -Spaniſh ſilk ſtockings by Sir Thomas Greſham, 
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Swebing; and thet profent Wag then arauchitakep motice cf. Hemee h company to carry bn à certain trade, by means of Stock, 


\.. Stacks. / 


it ſhould ſeem, that the invention of knit ſilk Rockings - which the penſon became a partner in that trade, and tockt 
. originally came rem Spam, Others relate, that one received a ſhare of the profit made thereby, in propor- 
Wahn Rider, an apprentice on London bridge, ſer - tron ta the money employed. But this term has been 
ing arte houſe of an Italian metebant a pair of knit extended farther, though improperly, to ſignify any 
'warked feckings. from Mantua, tak the hint, and ſum of money which has been lent to the governmeut, 
made a pair; exactly, kke: them, Which he - preſented to on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till the money 
.Willam earl of Pembroke; and that they /wereithe fiſt is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. 
, of that kind wern wn England; anno 1564- As the ſcuruy both of the government and of the 
. - The modern fochings, whether woven or knit, are public companes is eſteemed preferable to that of any 
formed of an ininue number af J4the knots, called fit- private perfon, as the flocks are negotiable and may be 


ben, loops, on mg/hee," itermingled an one umher. ſold at any 1imeg, and as the intereft is always punctual- 


* See An 
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1 Horhings are Wrought with needles made of ly paid when due; ſo they are thereby enabled to bor- 
poliſhed on, or braſs Mire, which jnterweave the - Tow money on a lower intereſt than what could be ob- 
threads and form: the meſhies the Rocking conſiſts af. tained from lending it to private perſons, where there 
At what zime the art of knitting was invented it is muſt be always fome danger of loſing both principal 
. Perhaps impoſſible to determine, though it bas been and intereſt. | | 
uſually, attributed to the: Scots, as it is ſaid chat the But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is. 
firſt works af this kind came from Scotland. It is - zaifed for a particular purpoſe, and limited by parlia- 
added, that it was on this account that the company ment to a certain ſum, it neceſſarily follows, that when 
of ſtocking-knitters, eſtablithed at Paris 1527, took for that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought of the. 
their patron. St Fiadre, who is laid to have been the company ; though ſhares already purchaſed may be 
. fon of a king of Scotland. But it is moſt probable that transferred from one perſon to another. This being 
the method of knitting Rockings by wires or needles the caſe, there is frequently a great diſproportion be- 
Was firſt broughtirom Spain. 11. 07 tween the original value of the ſhares and what is given 
Woven ſtockings are generally very fine; they are for them when transferred: for if there are more buyers 
manufactared on a frame or machine made of poliſhed than ſellers, a perſon who is indifferent about (cling 
iron, the ſtrugure of which it is needleſs to deſcribe, as will not part with his ſhare without a conſiderable pro- 
it may be ſeen in almolt every conſiderable town in fit to himfelf ; and on the contrary, if many are dit- 
this country. The invention of this machine is, by poſed to fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of 
Mr 88 attributed to William Lee, M. A. of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall in proportion to the 
St John's College, Cambridge, at a period ſo early as impatience of thoſe who want to turn their ttock into 
1589. Others have given the credit af this invention ſpecie. 
to a, ſtudent of Oxtor d at a much later period, whiny it A ſtock may likewiſe be affected by the court of 
is aid by Aaron Hin“, „as driven to it by dine neceſſi · chancery ; for if that court ſhould order the money, 
ty. This young man, ſalling in love wich an inn keep- which is under their direction, to be laid out in any par- 


a er's daughter, married her though ſhe had not a penny, ticular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more purchaſers, 
— of and be by his marriage lot a ieNowthip. They ſoon will be raiſed to a higher price than any other of the 


the Beech 


fell ĩato extreme poverty; and their marriage produ- like value. | 


Oil lnventis cing the conſequences naturally to be expected from it, By what bas been ſaid, the reader will perceive how 
on, &c.5v0; the amorqus pair became miſerable, not iſo much on ac- much the credit and intereſt of the nation depends on 


1715. 


count af their ſufferings, as from the melancholy dread the ſupport of the public funds. While the annuities 
of . what would become of their yet unborn infant. and intereſt for money advanced is there regularly paid, 
. Their only means of ſupport were the-knitting of ſtock- and the principal inſured by both prince and people 
ings, at which the woman was very expert: “ But (a ſecurity not to be had in ſome nations), foreigners 
ſitting conſtantly together from morning to night, and will lend them their property, and all Europe be intereſt- 
the ſcholar often fixing his eyes, with ſtedfaſt obſerva- ed in their welfare; the paper of the companies will be 
tion, on the motion of his wife's finger's in the dexte - converted into money and merchandiſe, and Great 
rous management of her needles, he took it into his Britain can never want caſh-to carry her ſchemes into 
imagination, that it was net impeſſible to contrive a execution. See the article Fuxo. 
little loom Which might do the work with much more STocks, a frame erected on the ſhore of a river or 
expedition. This thought he ceommunicated to his wife, harbour, whereon to build ſhipping. It generally con- 
- and joining his head” to her hands, the endeavour ſuc - ſiſts of a number of wooden blocks, ranged parallel to 
_ceeded to their with. Thus the ingenious ſtocking- each other, at convenient diltances, and with a gradual 
loom, which is ſo common now, was firſt mverted';by declivity towards the water. 
which he did not only make himſelf and his family hap- Srocks, a wooden machine to put the legs of offen- 
py, but has leſt his nation indebted to him for a benefit ders in, for ſecuring diſorderly perſons, and by way of 


. . Which.,cuables us to export ſilk Rockings in great quan- puniſhment in divers caſes. 


ities, and to a valt advantage, to thoſe very countries STOCKTON ugon Tees, a handſome town in 
from whence before we ufed-to bring them at conſider- the county of Durham, about 16 miles ſouth of the 
able loſs, in the balance of our traffic.“ city of Durham. It is now a port of con'derablc- 
 STOCES, er Punic Funns in England. By the trade; thongh, at the Reſtoration, it was a deſpicable 
. word flock Was originally meant a particular ſum of village, the beſt houſe in which could hardly boaſt of 
money. contributed to the eſlabliſhing of a fund to enable any ching better than elay-walls and a thatched roof. 
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STO L 86 1] 8 710 
rr and the trade is much increa- genius. n en * 
ſed ſince. 1 Nn « At 18 years of age he had made theſe conſidera- 
STOEBE, vnasTarD #THIOPIAN, in botany : A ge- ble advances without being known, and without know- 
nus of plants belonging to the claſs of fngeneſia, and ws himſelſ the prodigies of his acquiſitions, The duke 
order of polygamia ſegregate ; and in the natural ſyſtem of Argyle, who joined to his military taletits a general 
ranging under 4gth order compoſite. The calycle is knowledge of every ſcience that adorns the mind of u 


Stems 


— we 


vniflorous ; che corollets are tubular and hermaphro- man bf His rank; walkin one day in his garden, faw 
dite; the receptacle is naked, and the pappus is fea- lying on the graſs a Latin copy of Sir Tſaac Newton's 


ahery. There are nine ſpecies, the. ethiopica, ericoi- celebrated Principia. He called fome one to him to 
des, proſtrata, gnaphaloides, gomphrenoides, - ſcabra, take and carry it back to his library. Our young gar- 


refle xa, rhinocerotis, and diſticha ; all plants of foreiga dener told him that the book belonged: to him. He 


growth. 4 | : ,+ . you?” replied the Duke. Do yo underſtand geo- 
STOICS, the name given to a ſe& of Grecian 'phi- - metry, Latin, Newton? I Know a little” ef them, re- 


loſophers, from-Zree, © the porch in Athens, which plied the young man with antafr of ſimplicity ariſim 


the founder of the ſe& choſe for his ſchool, For the from a profound” ignorance of his own knowledge v3. 


peculiar tenets of this ſet, ſee Mararurvstes, Chap. | talents. The duke was ſurpriſed; and having a taſte 


IV. Part 3. Mox Al Puirosor ur, py 8. and Zz. ſor the ſciences, he entered into converſation with the 


STOLBERG, a ſmall town of Germany, in the young mathematician: ke aſked him ſeveral queſt ions, 
circle of Upper Saxony, and tertitory of Thuringia, and was aſtoniſhed at the force, the accuracy, and the 


of which it is the capital place, It is ſeated between candour of his anſwers. * But how, ſaid the Duke, 
two mountains, 58 miles north-weſt of Leipſic. E. came you by the knowledge of all theſe things ? Stone 


of his Majeſty's bed-chamber, whoſe office it is to pre-- 


Long. 11. 8. N. Lat. 51. 42. \. .': . rephied, A ſervant taught me, ten years fince, to read: 
STOLE, a ſacerdotal ornament worn by the Romiſh - does one need to know any thing more than the 24 let- 
par iſh-prieſts above their ſurplice, as a mark of ſuperiori- ters in order to learn every thing elſe that one wiſhes ?? 
ty in their reſpeQive churches ; and by other prieſts The Duke's curiofity redoubled—he ſat down upon a 
over the alb, at celebrating of maſs, in which caſe it bank, and requeſted a detail of all his proceedings in 
goes acroſs. the ſtomach; and by deacons, over the becoming ſo learned. | 25 Kean 13 
leſt-ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe : when the prieſt reads the I frit-learned to read, ſaid Stone: the maſens 
oſpel for any one, he lays the bottom of his ſtole on were then at work upon your houſe :- I went near 


Bis head. The $ le is a broad ſwath, or ſlip of ſtuff, them one day, and I ſaw that the architect uſed a rule, 


hanging from the neck to the feet, with three croſſes compaſſes, and that he made calculations. I inquired 
thereon. What might be the meaning and uſe of theſe things; 

Groom of the Srotx, in England, the eldeſt gentleman and I was informed that there was a ſcience called 
Arithmetic ; I purchaſed a book of arithmetic, and I 
ſent and put on his majeſty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, - learned it. I was told there was another ſcience called 
every morning, and to order the things in the cham- . Geometry: I bought the books, and Tlearnt geometry. 
ber. | | By readivg I found that there were good books in 


STOMACH, in anatomy. See Anatomy, no 91. theſe two ſciences in Latin: I bought a dictionary, and 


S TOMAC HIC, medicines that ſtrengthen the ſto- I learned Latin. I underſtood alſo that there were 
mach and promote digeltion, &c. good books of the ſame kind in French: I bought a 

Stomachic corroboratives are ſuch as ſtrengthen the dictionary, and I learned French. And this, my lord, 
tone of the Romach and inteſtines; among which are is what I have done; it ſeems to me that we may 
carminatives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, ze- learn every thing when we know the 24 letters of the 
doary, pimpinella, calamus aromaticus, and arum. Of alphabet.“ N | 
barks and rinds, thoſe of canella alba, ſaſſafras, citrons, This account charmed the Duke. He drew this 
Seville and China oranges, &c. Of ſpices, pepper, wonderful genius out of his obſcurity ; and he provided 
ginger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and mace. him with an 8 which left him plenty of time 

STONE (Edmund), a diſtinguiſhed ſelf-taught ma- ro apply himſelf to the ſciences. He diſcovered in 
thematician, was born in Scotland; but neither the place him. alſo the ſame genius for -mulic, for painting, for 
nor time of his birth are well known; nor have we architecture, for all the ſciences which depend on cal- 
any memoirs of his life, except a letter from the Che- culations and proportions, “““ | 
valier de Ramſay, author of the Travels of Cyrus, ina a * I have ſeen Mr Stone. He is a man of great 
letter to father Caſtle, a Jeſuit at Paris, and publiſhed ſimplicity. He is at prefent ſenſible of his own know- 
in the Memoires de Trevoux, p. 109, as follows: “True ledge ; but he is not puffed up with it. He is poſſeſ- 
genius overcomes all the diſadvantages cf birth, fortune, ſed with a_ pure and diſtintereſted love for the mathe- 
and education; of which Mr Stone is a rare example. matics, though he is not ſolicitous to paſs for a ma- 


Born a ſon of a gardener of the duke of Argyle, he ar- thematician; vanity having no part in the yreat labour 


rived at eight years of age before he learnt to read. — he ſuſtains to excel in that ſcience, ' He defpiſes for- 
By chance a ſervant having taught young Stone the tune alſo ; and he has ſolicited me twenty times to re- 
letters of the alphabet, there needed nothing more to queſt the duke to give' him leſs employment, which 
diſcover and expand his genius. He applied himſelf may not be worth the half of that he now has, in order 
to ſtudy, and be arrived at the knowledge of the moit to be more retired, and leſs taken off from his favourite 
ſublime geometry and analyſis, without a maſter, wich- ſtudies. He diſcovers ſometimes, by methods. of N- 


own, 
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Ee he thongbt. Far from being a 
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own, traths Which others have diſcovered before him. 

He is charmed to find on theſe vecafions that. he is not 

a firſt inventor, and that others have made a 3 
1 


giary 
Attributes ingenious ſolutions, which be gives to cer. 


tain probleme, 70 tie hidty/ be has found in others, al- 


though the connection is but very diſtant,” Ke. 


Mr Stone was author and tranſlator of ſeveral uſeful 


works ; viz. 1. A New Mathematical Dictionary, in 
x vol. | $vo, firlt printed in 1726. 2. Fluxions, in 1 
vol. 8%, 1730, The Dire Method is a tranſlation 
from the French, of Hoſpital's Analyſe des Infiniments 
Petits; and the Inverſe Method was ſupplied by Stone 
himſelf, 3. The elements of Euclid, in 2 vols. 8 vo, 
1731. A neat and uſeful edition of thoſe Elements, 
with an account of the life and writings of Euclid, and a 
defence of his elements againſt modern objectors. Beſide 
other ſmaller works. Stone was a fellow of the Royal 


Society, and had inferied in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions (vol. 41, p- 218) an“ Account of two ſpecies 
of lines of the 3d order, not mentioned by Sir Iſaac 
Newton or Mr wg < of | e 
- Sroxs (Jetome), the ſon of a reputable ſeaman, was 
born in the pariſh of Scoonie, in the county of Fife, 
North Britain. His father died abroad when he was 
but three years of age, and his mother, with her young 


family, was left in very narrow circumſtances. Jerome, 


kike the reſt of the children, having got the ordinary 
ichool education, reading Engliſh, writing, and arith- 
metic, betook himfelf to the buſmeſs of a iroyelling 


chapman. But the dealing in buckles, garters, an 


fuch ſmall articles, not ſuiting his ſuperior genius, be 


Joon converted his httle ſtock into books, and for fome 


years wemt through the country, and attended the fairs 
as an itinerant bookſeller. There is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that he engaged-in this new ſpecies of - traffic, 


more with a view to the improvement of his mind than 


- for any pecuniary emolument. Formed by nature for 


Nterature, he poſſeſſed a peculiar talent for acquiring 
languages with amazing facility, Whether from a de- 
fire to underſtand the Scriptures in their original lan- 
guages, or from being informed that theſe languages are 
the parents of many othezs, he began his philological 


purſuits with the Rady of the Hebrew and Greek 


tongues; and, by a wonderful effort of genius and ap- 
plication, made himſelf ſo far maſter of theſe, without 
any kind of aſſiſtance, as to be able to interpret the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek "Teſtament into Engliſh ad 
uperturam libri. At chis time he did not know one word 


_ 'of Latin. Senſible that he could make no great pro- 


 Swilked bis third ſeſſion, or term, at St Andrew's, on an EAATn, and Minzralocy, Part II. claſs 1. for a 


greſs in learning, without the knowledge of at leaſt the 
grammar of that language, he made application to 


the pariſh ſchoolmaſter for his aſſiſtance. Some time 
aſterwards, he was encouraged to proſecute his ſtudies 


at the Univerſity of St Andrew's. An unexampled 
roficiency in every branch of literature recommended 
kim to the eſteem of the profeſſors; and an uncommon 


fund of wit and pleafantry rendered him, at the ſame. 


time, the favourite of all his fellow ſtudents, ſome of 
whom ſpeak of him to this day with an enthuſiaſtic de- 
zree of admiration and reſpeRt; - About this period 
| Xa very humorous poetical pieces of his compoſition 
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Dunkeld for an uſher, Mr Stone was recommended 

as the beſt qualified for. that office ; and about two or 

ree years alter, the maſter being removed to Perth, 

Mr Stone, by the favour of his Grace the Duke of 

Atholl, who had conecived a high opinion of his abili- 
ties, was appointed his ſucceſſor. 

When he firſt went to Dankeld, he entertained but 
an unfavourable opinion of the Gaelic language, which 
he conſidered as nothing better than a barbarous inarti- 
culate gibberiſh ; but being bent on inveſtigating the 
origin and deſcent of the ancient Scots, he ſuffered not 
his prejudices to make him neglect the ſtudy of their 
primitive tongue. Having, with his uſual aſſiduity and 
ſucceſs, maſtered the grammatical difficulties which he 
encountered, he ſet himfelf to difcover ſomething of the 
true genius and character of the language. He collect. 
ed 4 number of ancient poems, the production of Iriſh 
or Seottith bards, which, he ſaid, were daring, innocent, 
paſſionate, and bold. Some of theſe poems were tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh verſe, which ſeveral perſons now alive 
have ſeen in manuſcript, before Mr Macpherſon pub- 
liſhed any of his tranſlations from Offian. 

He died while he was writing and preparing for the 
preſs a treatiſe, intitled, An Inquiry into the Orig'- 
nal of the Nation and Language of the ancient Scot 


with Conject ures about the Primitive State of the Cei- 


tic and other European Nations ;*” an idea which could 
not have been conceived by an ordinary genius. In this 
treatiſe he proves that the Scots drew their original, as 
well as their language, from the ancient Gavls. Had 
Mr Stone lived to faniſh this work, which diſcovers great 
ingenuity, immenſe reading, and indefatigable induſtry, 
it would have thrown light upon the dark and e rly pe- 
riods of the Scottiſh hiſtory, as he opens a new and plain 
path for leading us through the unexplored labyrinths. 
of antiquity. But a fever put an end to his life, his la- 
bours, and his uſefulneſs, in the year 1757, being then 
only in the zoth year of his age. He left, in manu- 
ſcript, a much eſteemed and well-known allegory, inti- 
tled © The Immortality of Authors,” which has been 
publiſhed and. often reprinted ſince his death, and will 
be a laſting monument of a lively fancy, ſound judge- 
ment, and correct taſte. It was no ſmall ornament of 
this extraordinary character, that he paid a pious regard 


to his aged mother, who ſurvived him two years, and 


received an annual penſion from the Ducheſs of Athulk 
as a teſtimony of reſpe& to the memory of her ſon. 
*$TONEHIVE, or SToxtraven, a Imall town in 


the county of Kincardine, in Scotland, x5 miles ſouth: 


from Aberdeen. It was built in the time of Charles II. 
and ſtands at the foot of ſome high cliffs, in a ſmall bay, 


with a rocky bottom, opening a little in one part, ſo 


that ſmall veſſels may find admittance, but only at high 


Water. A pier laps over this harbour from the north 
ſide to ſec ure them after their entrance. The town con- 


tains about 800 inhabitants. The manufactures are ſail- 
cloths and Oſnaburghs, knit worſted and thread ſtock- 


ings. 


STONES, in natural hiſtory, bodies which are inſt- 
pid, not ductile, nor inflammable, nor ſoluble in water. 
But as this is the definition given of earths by chemiſts. 


were publiſhed in the Scots Magazine. Before he had and naturaliſts, we mult refer the reader to the articles 


- 


VIC 


FN to the College by the maſter of the ſchoo] star 


tones. 


— 


— — make a few obletvations concerning 


STO 


ſtory» 


about the origin and formation of the earth (a fabjeft 
certainly far beyond the ken of the human intelledy 
lealt if we believe that it was made by the almighty 


power of God}, ſo they have alſo propoſed theories to 
explain the origin of ſtones, When philoſophers limit 


their inquiries within the boundaries of ſcience, where 
they are led by the ſober and ſafe condu@ of obſerva» 
tion and experiment; their concluſions may be ſolid aa 
may be uſeful ; but when, throwing experiment and 
obſervation aſide, they rear a theory upon an airy no- 
thing, or upon a fingle detached fact, their thearies will 
vanith before the touch of true philoſophy; as a roman» 
tic palace before the rod of the enchanter. Sometimes 
from whim, or caprice, cr vanity, they attempt to con» 
ſound every thing : They with to prove that the foul 
is mere matter, that plants are animals, and that follls 
are plants, and thus would vaniſh; two ſubſtanees, fpirit 
and dead matter, entirely from the world as if the 


Author of Nature were actunted by ſordid views; of }, 
parſimony in the works of creation, though we evidently 


ice that a generous profuſion is one of the charaQerifs 
tic marks of theſe works. We leave the taſk of con- 
founding the different claſſes of being to thoſe philo- 
ſophers whoſe minds are too contracted -to- compre- 
bend a great variety of being at one view, or who pre» 
fer novelty to every thing elſe. We content ourſelves 
with the old opirion, that the ſoul is a ſpirittal ſubſtanee 
that plants are plants, and that ſtones are ſtones. $7 

We have been led into theſe remarks by finding that 
ſcme philoſophers ſay that ſtones are vegetables; that 
they grow and mcreaſe in ſize like a plant. This 
theory, we believe, was firſt offered to the world by 
M. Tourneſort, in the year 1702, after returuing from 
His travels in the eaſt, It was founded on a curious 
fat. In ſurveying che labyrinth of Crete, he ob- 
jerved that the names which viſitors had engraved 
upon the rock were not formed of hollow but of pro- 
minent letters like baſſo relievos, He ſuppoſes that 
theſe letters were at firſt hollowed out by kaives; that 


. the hollows have ſince been filled up by the growth of 


the ſtone; and hence he concludes that ſtones vegetate. 
We wiſh we were fully aſſured of the fact that the let- 
ters were at firſt hollowed, before we attempt to ac- 
count for their prominency. But even allowing the! 
polition to be true that they were at ficlt! hollow, we 
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Stoner view of the claſſification of ſtones. Here ve will only reply it is of aaf 
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As philoſophers have perplexed themſelyves much In the cond place, this protuberaney. of the charac; 
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it is only a a4, and the. it is alzogether 
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tors is very improperly called vegetation, for it is n 
produced by at proceſs in any veſpe like the vegetation 
of a plant, Vegetation ſuppoſes veſſels, containing 
fluids. and growth by expanſion 1 but who ever bad 
of veſſels in a ſtone, of fluids moving in thera, or of the 
different parts expanding aud fwellin like the branch 
or trunk of a tree? Even the! fat which Tournefort 
mentiqns proves nothing. He does nat pretend to ſay, 
chat the rock itself is intereaſing; but only that a few 
{mall hollows are filled with new ſtony matter, which 

iſes a little aboye the ſuttounding fartace of the rock, 

his matter evidently has been one liquid, and at length 
has congealed in the channel into which it bad run. 
But is not chis eaſily explained by a common proceſs, 
the formation of ſtalactites? When water charged with 
calcareous matter is expoſed to the adtion ot air, the 
water evaporates, and leaves the calcareous; earth be- 
hind, which hardens and becomes like a ſtone. 


a 


aving thus examined the principal fat upon which 
5 Tournefort founds his theory, it is unneceſſary to 
low him minutely through the reſt of his ſubject.— 
He compares the accretion of matter in the labyrinth 
is the conſolidation of a bone when broken, by a callus 
ormed of the extravaſated nutritious juice. This ob- 
ſervation is thought to be confirmed, by finding that 
the preeRtingi matter of the letters is; whitiſh. and the 
rock itſehf 2 But it is eaſy to find compariſons, 
The difficulty, as Pope ſays, is to apply them; The re- 
ſemblance between the fling up of the hollow of a 
ſtone, and the conſolidation of a broken bone by a cal- 
las, we confeſs ourſelves not philoſophers enough to ſee, 
Were we writing poetry in bad taſte, perhaps it might 
appear. The circumſtance, that the prominent matter 
of whe letters is wluüſh, while the rock is greyilh, we 
fatter ourſelves ſtrengthens our ſuppoſition that it con- 
ſiſts of a depoſition of calcareous matter. Upon the 
whole, we: conclade, we hope logically, that no ſuch 
theory as this, that ſtones are bles, can be drawn 
from the ſuppoſed fact reſpecting the labyrinth. We 
have to regret, that the account which we have feen of 
the ſuhje& is ſo imperfc&, that ve have not ſufficient 
materials for a proper inveſtigation. Tournefort has 
not even told us of what kind of ſtone or earth the ac- 


up- cretion conſiſts ; yet this ſingle information would pro- 
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bably have decided the queſtion (aM . | 
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(a) To give a more diſtin notion of Tournefort's theory, we ſhall ſubjoin his-conclufions : From theſe ob- 


ſervations (he ſays) it follows, that there are ſtones which grow in the quarries, and of confequence that are 


#24 ; that the ſame juice which nouriſhes them ſerves to rejoin their parts when broken; juſt as in the bones of 


animals, and the branches of trees, when kept up by bandages; and, in a word, thut they yegetate. There is, 
then (he ſays), no room to doubt but that they ate organized; or that they draw their nutritious juice from 
the earth. This juice mult be firſt filtrated and prepared in their ſarface, which may de here eſteemed as 2 
kind of bark; and hence it muſt be conveyed to all the other parts. It is highly probable the juice which fill- 
ed the cavities of the letters was brought haber from the bottom of the roots; nor is there any more difficulty 
in conceiving this than in comprehending how the ſip ſhould paſs from the roots of our largeſt oaks to the 
very extremities of their higheſt branches. Some ſtones, then (he concludes), muſt be allowed to vegetate and 
grow like plants: but this is not all; (he adds), that probably they are generated in the Tame manner; at leaſt, 
that chere are abundance of ſtones whoſe generation is inconceivable,” without ſuppoſing that they come from a 


kind of ſeeds, wherein the organical parts of the ſtones are wrapped up as choſe of 
their ſeeds. 1 


ie largeſt plants are in 
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Prone,” Artificial Srovr. See STUCCO. 
— — 8 Elaſtic Srovm. See Elaſtic Marais. | 
Philoſopher's STous See PulitosorH“s STONE, 


Precious Srovses, See Gru. 
Rocking Srows, or Logan, a ſtone of a prodigions 
; ſize, ſo exactly poiſed, that it would rock or ſhake with 
the ſmalleſt force, Of theſe ſtones the ancients give us 
ſome account. Pliny ſays, that at Harpaſa, a town of 
Aſia, there was a rock of ſuch a wonderful nature, that 
if touched with the finger it would ſhake, but could 
not be moved from its place with the whole force of the 


„Lib. ii, body“. Ptolemy Hepheſtion mentionsF a gygonian ſtone 
c. 69. near the ocean, which was agitated when {truck by the 
+ Lib. iii. ſtalk of an aſphedel, but could not be removed by a 
c. 


p great exertion of force, 'The word gygonius ſeems to 
be Celtic; for gwingog, ſignifies motitans the rocking 
ſtone. 

Many rocking ſtones are to be found in different 
parts of Britain; ſome natural, others artificial, or 
placed in their poſition by human art. In the pariſh of 
St Leven, Cornwall, there is a promontary called Caſ- 
tle Treryn. On the weſtern fide of the middle group, 
near the top, lies a very large ſtone, ſo evenly poiſed 

that any hand may move it from one fide to another; 
yet it is ſo fixed on its baſe, that no lever nor any me- 
chanical force can remove it from its preſent ſituation. 
Is is called the Logan fone, and is at ſuch a height from 
the ground that no perſon can believe that it was raiſed 
to its preſeut poſition by art. But there are other rock- 
ing ſtones, which are ſo ſhaped and ſo ſituated, that 
there can be no doubt but they were erected by human 
ſtrength. Of this kind Borlaſe thinks the great Quoit 
or Karn-lehau, in the pariſh of Tywidnek, to be. It 
is 39 feet in circumference, and four feet thick at a 
medium, and ſtands on a ſingle pedeſtal. There is alſo 


a remarkable ſtone of the ſame kind in the ifland of St 


Plate Apnes in Scilly. The under rock A is 10 feet 6 
CCCCLIXIT. 


8 inches high, 47 feet round the middle, and touches the 

EY ground with no more than half its baſe. The upper- 
rock C reſts on one point only, and is ſo nicely balanced, 
that to or three men with a pole can move it. It is 
eight feet {ix inches high, and 47 in circumference. On 
the top there is a baſon D hollowed out, three feet ele- 
ven inches in diameter at a medium, but wider at the 
brim, and three feet deep. From the globular ſhape of 
this upper ſtone, it is highly probable that it was round- 
ed by human art, and perhaps even placed on its pedeſ- 
tal by human ſtrength. In Sithney pariſh, near He'- 
ſtone, in Cornwall, ſtood the famous logan, or rocking 


e ſtone, commonly called Men Amber, q. d. Men en Bar, 
or the top-ftone. In was eleven feet by fix and four high, 


and ſo nicely poiſed on another ſtone that a little child 
could move it, and all travellers who came this way de- 
ſired to ſee it. But Shrubſall, Cromwell's governor of 
Pendennis, with much ado cauſed it to be undermined, 
to the great grief of the country. There are ſome 
marks of the tool on it, and, by its quadrangular ſhape, 
it was probably dedicated to Mercury. 

That the rocking ſtones are monuments erected by 
the Druids cannot be doubted ; but tradition has not 
informed us for what purpoſe they were intended. Mr 
Toland thinks that the Druids made the people believe 
that they alone could move them; and that by a mira- 
cle ; and that by this pretended miracle they condemned 

Vou. XVIL. | 
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or acquitted the accuſed, and brought criminals to con- 
feſs what could not otherwiſe he extorted from them. 
How far this conjecture is right we ſhall leave to thoſe 
who are deeply verſed in the knowledge of antiquitics 
to determine. 

Sonorous STOwE, a kind of ſtone remarkable for emit- 
ting an 13 ſound when ſtruck, and much uſed 
- China for making muſical inſtruments which they call 

ing. 5 

The various kinds of ſonorons ſtones known in 

China differ conſiderably from one another in beauty, 


and in the ſtrength and duration of their tone: and 


what is very ſurpriſing, is, that this difference cannot 
be diſcovered either by the different degrees of their 
hardneſs, weight, or fineneſs of grain, or by any other 
qualities which might be ſuppoſed to determine it. 
Some ſtones are found remarkably hard, which are ve- 
ry ſonorous ; and others exceedingly ſoft, which have 
an excellent tone ; ſome extremely heavy emit a very 
ſweet ſound ; and there are others as light as pumice- 
ſtone which have alſo an agreeable ſound. 

The chemiſts and naturaliſts of Europe and America 
have never yet attempted to diſcover, whether ſome of 
our ſtones may not have the ſame properties as the ſono- 
rous ſtones of the extremities of Alia. It however ap- 
pears, that the Romans were formerly acquainted with 
a ſonorous ſtone of the claſs of hiang-· cbe. Pliny (ſays 
the Abbé du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and 
Painting, when ſpeaking of curious ſtones) obſerves that 
the ſtone called chalcophonar, or brazen ſound, is black; 
and that, according to the etymology of its name, it 
ſends forth a ſound much reſembling that of braſs 
when it is track. The paſſage of Pliny is as follows: 
Chalcophonas nigra eſt ; [ed eliſa eris tinnitum reddit. 

Some ſonorous ſtones were at length ſent into France, 
and the late Duke de Chaulnes examined them with par- 
ticular attention. The following are ſome of his obſerva- 
tions : © The Academy of Sciences, Mr Rome de Liſle, 
and ſeveral other learned mineralogiſts, when aſked 
if they were acquainted with the black ſtone of which 
the Chineſe king was made, for anſwer cited the, paſ- 
ſage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius de Bott, Linnz- 
us, and in the Dictionary of Bomare, and added what 
Mr Anderſon ſays in his Natural Hiſtory of Iceland 
reſpecting a bluiſh kind of ſtone which is very ſono- 
rous. As the black ſtone of the Chineſe becomes of a 
bluiſh colour when filed, it is probably of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, None of the reſt who were conſulted had ever 
ſeen it. The Chineſe ſtone has a great reſemblance at 
firſt ſight to black marble, and like it is calcareous 
but marble generally is not ſonorous. It alſo external- 
ly reſembles touchſtone, which is a kind of baſaltes, and 
the baſaltes found near volcanos ; but theſe two ſtones 
are vitrifications.“ 

The duke next endeavoured to procure ſame infor- 
mation from the ſtone - cutters. They all replied, that 
blue coloured marble was very ſonorous, and that they 
had ſeen large blocks of it which emitted a very ſtrong 
ſound ; but the duke, having ordered a king to be con- 
ſtructed of this kind of ſtone, it was found that it did 
not poſſeſs that property. By trying the black marble 
of Flanders, a piece was at length found which emitted 
an agreeable ſound : it was cut into a king, which is al- 
moſt as ſonorous as thoſe of China. All theſe obſerva- 
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the king are ſormed are nothing elſe but a black kind 
of marble, the conſtituent parts of which are the ſame 
as thoſe of the marble of Europe, but that ſome dif- 
{erence in their organization renders them more or leſs 
ſonorous. 

Swine Sroxvs (lapis ſuillus] or fetid ſlone, ſo called 


from its exceſſively fetid ſmell, calcareous earth im- 


- pregnated with petroleum. It is found, 1. Solid, with 


the particles ſcarcely viſible, of a black colour, as the 
marble found in Flanders, and in the province of Jut- 
ad in Sweden. 2. With viſible grains of a blackiſh 
brown colour, found likewiſe in ſome places of Swe- 
den. z. With coarſe ſcales, found alſo in Sweden, 
Great part of the limeſtones found in England . 
to this claſs, and emit a very ſetid ſmell when ſtruc 
violently, but it ſoon goes off in the fire. 

Srons-Marrow. See CLay, ſpecies 4. f 

Srovt- Mare, a ſpecies of pottery ſo called from its 
hardneſs. See Drirr- Hare, PoxckLAlx, and PoTTERY. 

« Clay is a principal E in pottery of all kinds 
which has the property of hardening in che fire, and of 
receiving aud preſerving any form into which it is 
moulded. One kind of: clay reſiſts the moſt. violent 
action of. the fire after being Ln to a certain de- 
gree, but is incapable of receiving a ſufficient degree 
of hardneſs and ſolidity. A. ſecond kind aſſumes a 
hardneſs reſembling that of flint, and ſuch a compact · 
neſs that veſſels made of it have a gloſſy appearance 
in their fracture reſemblieg porcelain. Theſe two 
ſpecies owe their peculiar properties of reſiſting heat 
without melting, to ſand, chalk, gypſum, or ferrugi- 
nous earth, which they contain. A third ſpecies of clay 
begins to harden with a moderate fire, and melts en- 
tirely with a ſtrong fire. It is of the ſecond ſpecies 
that ſtone-ware is made, 

« The moſt famous manufactory of ſtone ware, as well 
as of other kinds of pottery, is at Burſlem in Stafford- 
ſhire. This can be traced with certainty at leaſt two 
centuries back; but of its firlt introduction no tradi- 
tion remains. In 1686, as we leara from Dr Plot's 
Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire publiſhed in that year, 


Anderſon's only the coarſe yellow, red, black, and mottled wares, 
Commerce, were made. in this country ; and the only materials 


wol. iv. 


employed for them appear to have been the different 
coloured clays which are ſound in the neighbourhood, 
and which form ſome of the meaſures or ſtrata of the 
coal mines. Theſe coarſe clays made the body of the 
ware, and the glaze was produced by powdered lead- 
ore, ſprinkled on the pieces before firing, with the ad- 
dition of a little manganeſe for ſome particular colours. 
"Che quantity of goods manufactured was at that time 
ſo inconſiderable, that the chief ſale of them, the Doc- 
tor ſays, was © to poor crate- men, who carried them 
on their backs all over the country.” 

„About the year 1690, two ingenious artiſans, from 
Germany, of the name of, Eller, ſettled near. Burſlem, 
and carried on a ſmall work for a little time. They 
brought into this country the method of glazing ſtone- 
ware, by caſting ſalt into the kila while it is hot, and 
ſome other improvements of leſs importance; but find- 
ing they could not keep their ſecrets to themſelves, they 
leſt the place rather in diſguſt... From this time vari- 
ons kinds of ſtone-ware, glazed by the fumes of ſalt in 
the manner abovementioned, were added to the. wares 
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tions give us reaſon to believe that the ſtones of which . 
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before made. The white kind, which afterwards be- Stone. 
came, and for many ſucceeding years contigued, the 


ſtaple branch of pottery, is ſaid to have owed its origin 
to the following accident. A potter, Mr Aſtbury, 
travelling to London, perceiving ſomething, amiſs with 
one of his horſe's eyes, an hoſtler at Dunſtable faid he 
could. ſoon cure him, and for that purpoſe put a com- 
mon black flint tone into the fire. The potter obſerv- 
ing it, when taken. out, to be of a fine white, immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of improving his ware by the 
addition of this material to the whiteſt clay he could 
procure : accordingly he ſent home a quantity of the 
flint ſtones of that country, where they are plentiful 
among the chalk, and by mixing them with tobacco- 
pipe clay, produced a white ſtone-ware much ſuperior 
to any that had been ſeen before. | | 

« Some of the other potters ſoon diſcovered the ſoutce 
of. this ſuperiority, and did not fail to follow his ex- 
ample. For a long time they pounded the flint ſtones 
in private rooms by. manual labour in mortars ; but ma- 
ny of the poor workmen ſuffered ſeverely from the duſt 
of the flint getting into their lungs, and producing 
dreadful coughs, conſumptions, and other pulmonary 
diſorders. Theſe diſaſters, and the increaſed demand 
for the flint powder, induced them to try to grind it 
by mills of various conſtructions z and this method being 


found both effectual and ſafe, has continued in practice 


ever fince.. With theſe improvements, in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century,. various articles were pro- 
duced for tea and coffee equipages. Soon after at- 
tempts were made to furniſh the dinner table alſo; and 
before the middle of the century, utenſils for the table 
were manufactured in quantity as well ſor exportation 
as home conſumption. | 

But. the falt glave,. the only one then in uſe for this 
purpoſe, is in its. own nature ſo imperfet, and the 
potters, from an injudicious competition among them- 
ſelves for cheapneſs, rather than excellence, had been ſo 
inattentive to elegance of form and neatneſs of work- 
manſhip,. that this ware was rejected from the tables of 
perſons of rank ; and about the year 1760, a white 
ware, much more beautiful and better glazed than 
ours, began to be imported in confiderable quantities 
from France. | 

This inundation of a foreign manufacture, ſo much 
ſuperior to any of our own, muſt have had very bad 
effects upon the potteries of this kingdom, if a new one, 
ſill more to the public taſte, had not appeared ſoon at- 
ter. In the year 1763, Mr Joſiah Wedgwood, who 
had already introduced ſ:veral improvements into this- 
art,. invented a ſpecies of earthen ware for the table 
quite new in its appearance, covered with a rich and 
brilliant glaze, bearing ſudden alternations of heat and 
cold, manufactured with eaſe and expedition, and con- 
ſequently cheap, and having every requiſite for the 
purpoſe intended. To this new manufacture the queen 


. was pleaſed to give her name-and patronage, com- 


manding it to be called Qucen ware, and honouring 
the inventor by appointing him her majeſty's potter. 

« The common clay of.the-country is uſed for the 
ordinary ſorts ; the finer kinds are made of clay from 
Devonſhire and Dorſetſhire, chiefly from Biddeford ;. 
but the flints from the Thames are all brought rough 
by ſea, either to Liverpool or Hull, and fo by Bur-. 
ton. There is no conjecture formed of the original rea- 
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Stone, ſon of fixing the manufacture in this ſpot, except for 
Stone - the convenience of plenty of coals, which abound under 
henge all the country. 

« The flints firſt are ground in mills, and the clay pre- 
pared by breaking, waſhing, and fitting, and then they 

i are mixed in the requilite proportions. The flints 
are bought firſt by the people about the country, and 
by them burnt and ground, and fold to the manufac- 
turers by. the peck. Get 62k 

« The mixture is then laid in large quantities on kilns 

to evaporate. the moiſture ; but this is a nice work, as it 
muſt not be too dry; next it is beat with large wooden 
hammers, and then is in order for throwing, and is 
moulded into the forms in which it is to remain : this 1s 
the moſt difficult work in the whole manufacture. A. boy 
turns a perpendicular wheel, which by means of thongs 
turns a ſmall horizontal one, juſt before the thrower, with 
ſuch velocity, that it twirls round the lump of clay he 
lays on it into any form he directs it with his fingers. 

There are 300 houſes which are calculated to em- 
ploy, upon an average, twenty hands each, or 6000 
in the whole; but of all the variety of people that 
work in what may be called the preparation for the 

employment of the immediate manufacturers, the total 
number cannot be much ſhort of 10,000, and it is in- 
creaſing every day. Large quantities are exported to 
Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruſſia, Spain, the Eaſt 
Indies, and much to America; ſome of the fineſt forts 
to France.“ 

Srovs in the Bladder. See Mebicixz, no 400. SUR- 
GERY-[ndex: and ALKAL1, no 17, 18, 19. ö 

Sroxz, in merchandize, denotes a certain weight 
for weighing commodities. A ſtone of beef at Loa- 
don is the quantity of eight pounds: in Herefordſhire 
12 pounds: in the North 16 pounds. A ſtone of glaſs 
is five pounds; of wax eight pounds. A ſtone of wool 
(according to the ſtatute of 11 Hen, VII.) is to weigh 
14 pounds; yet in ſome places it is more, in others 
leſs ; as in Glouceſterſhire 15 pounds ; in Herefordſhire 
12 pounds. Among horſe-ccurſers a ſtone is the weight 
of 14 pounds. ; 

The reaſon of the name is evident. Weights at firſt 
were generally made of ſtone. See Deut. xxv. 13. where 
the word 22x tranſlated aveight, properly ſignifies a Alone. 

STows-Chatter, in ornitbology. Sce MoTAC1LLA. 

STONEHENGE, a celebrated monument of anti- 
quitity, ſtands in the middle of a flat area near the ſum- 
mit of a hill ſix miles diſtant from Saliſbury. It is in- 
cloſed by a circular double bank and ditch near 30 feet 
broad, after croſſing which we aſcend 30 yards before 

we reach the work. The whole Fabric conſiſted of two 

Gough's circles and two ovals. The outer circle is about 108 
—_— ſeet diameter, conſiſting when entire of 60 ſtones, 30 

ambden's : b þ 

Britannia, uprights and 30 impolts, of which remain only 24 up- 
vol. i. rights, 17 ſtanding and 7 down, 34 feet aſunder, and 8 
p- 107. impoſts. Eleven uprights have their 5 impoſts on them 
by the grand entrance. Theſe ſtones are from 13 to 20 

feet high. The leſſer circle is ſomewhat more than 8 

feet from the inſide of the outer one, and conſiſted of 

40 leſſer ones (the higheſt 6 feet), of-which only 19 

remain, and only 11 ſtanding}: the walk between theſe 

two circles is 300 feet in circumference. The Adytum 

or Cell is an oval formed of 10 ſtones (from 16 to 22 


ſeet high), in pairs, with impoſts, which, Dr Stukeley 


calls triliilont, and above 30 feet high, riſing in height Stone- 
as they go round, and cach pair ſeparate, and not con- pane, a 
nected as the outer pair; the higheſt 8 ſect. Within © 
theſe are 19 more ſmaller ſingle ſtones, of which only 6 


are ſtanding. At the upper end of the Adytum is the 


altar, a large ſlab of blue coarſe marble, 20 inches thick, 
16 iect long, and 4 broad; preſſed down by the weigh: . 
ot the vaſt tones that have fallen upon it. The whole 
number of ſtones, uprights, impoſts, aud a'tar, is exact- 
ly 140. The (tones are far from being artificial, but 
were moſt probably brought from thoſe called the Grey 
Weathers on Marlborough Dowrs, 15 or 16 miles off 
and if tried with a tool they appear of the ſame hard- 
nets, grain, and colour, generally reddiſh. The heads 
of oxen, deer, and other beaſts, have been found on dig- 
ging in and about Stonehenge; and human bones in 
the ciccumjacent barrows. There are three entrances 
from the plain to this ſtructme, the molt confiderable 
ot which is from the north-eatt, and at each of them 
were raiſed on the outſide of the trench two huge 
ſtones with two ſmaller within parallel to tliem. 

It has been long a diſpute among the learned, by 
what nation, and for what purpoſe, theſe enormous 
ſtones were collected and arranged. The firlt account 
of this ii ucture we meet with is in Geoffroy of Mon- 
mouth, who, in the reign of King Stephen, wrote 
the hiſtory of the Britons in Latin, He tells us, 
that it was erected by the counſel of Merlin the Bri. 
tiſh enchanter, at the command of Aurelius Ambi o- 
ſius the lait Britiſh king, in memory of 460 Bri- 
tons who were murdered by Hengiſt the Saxon. I'he 
next account is that of Polydore Virgil, who fays that 
the Britons erected this as a ſepulchral monument ot 
Aurelius Ambroſius. Others ſuppoſe it to have be- 1 
a ſepulchral monument of Boadicea the famous Britiſh 
Queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion, that it was a Roman 
temple ; from a [tone 16 feet long, and four broad, pla- 
ced in an exact polition to the eaſtward, altar-faſhivn 
Mr Charlton attributed it to the Danes, who were two 
years malters of Wiltſhire ; a tin tablet, on which were 
ſome unknown characters, ſuppoſed to be Punic, was 
digged up near it in the reign of Henry VIII. but is 
loit ; probably that might have given ſome information 
reſpecting its founders, Its common name, Stonehenge 
is Saxon, and fignifies a « ſtone gallows, to which 
thoſe ſtones, having tranſverſe impoſts, bear ſome re- 
ſemblance. It is alſo called in Welch choir gour, or 
„the giant's dance.“ a | 

Mr Groſe thinks that Dr Stukeley has completely 
proved this ſtructure to have been a Britiſn temple in 
which the Druids officiated. He ſuppoſes it to have 
been the metropolitan temple of Great Britain, and 
tranſlates the words choir gour * the great choir or 
temple.” The learned Mr Bryant is of opinion that it Grolſ:'s 
was erected by a colony of Cuthites probably before ®*iqui- 
the time of the Druids ; becauſe it was uſual with them * 
to place one vaſt ſtone upon another for a religious me- 4 
morial; and theſe they often placed ſo equably, that even 
a breath of wind would ſometimes make them vibrate. Or 
ſuch ſtones one remains at this day ia the pile of Stone- 
henge. The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſtones erected with a 
religious view, by the name of amber; by which was ſig- 
nified any thing ſolar and divine. The Grecians called 
them aorpa: auCpooray petre ambroſia, Stonehenge, ac- 
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cording to Mr Bryant, is compoſed of theſe amber 
ſtones : hence the next town is denominated Ambre/bu- 
ry; not from a Roman Ambrofivs, for no ſuch perſon 
ever exiſted, but from the ambroyfie petre, in whoſe vi- 
cinity it ſtood. Some of theſe were rocking ſtones ; 
and there was a wonderful monument of this fort near 
Penzance in Cornwall, which ſtill retains the name of 
main amber, or the ſacred ſtones. Such a one is men- 
tioned by Apollonius Rhodius, ſuppoſed to have been 
raiſed in the time of the Argonaute, in the iſland Te- 
nos, as the monument of the two-winged ſons of Bo- 
reas, {lain by Hercules; and there are others in China 
and other countries. 

STOOK, a term uſed in many parts of Britain for 
a ſhock of corn cuntaining 12 ſheaves. 

STOOL, in medicine, an evacuation or diſcharge of 
the feces by the anus. 

STooL, in mining, is uſed when the miners leave off 
digging deeper, and work in the ends forward. The 
end defore them is called the „öl. 

S root, in ſhip- building, the name of the ſupporters 
of the and top lanterns. 

STOOPING, in falconry, is when a hawk, being 
upon her wings at the height of her pitch, bends down 
violently to take the fowl. 

STOPPERS, in a ſhip, certain ſhort pieces of rope, 
which arè uſually knotted at one or both ends, accord- 
ing to the purpoſe for which they are deſigned. They 
are either uſed to ſuſpend any heavy body, or to retain 
a cable, ſhroud, &c. in a fixed poſition, Thus, the 
anchors, when firſt hoiſted up from the ground, are 
hung to the cat-head by a ſtopper attached to the lat- 
ter, which palling through the anchor-ring, is after- 


- wards faſtened to the timber-head ; and the ſame rope 


ſerves to faſten it on the bow at ſea; or to ſuſpend it 
by the ring which is to be ſunk from the ſhip to the 
bottom. The ſtoppers of the cable have a large knot 
and a laniard at one end, and are faſtened to a ring · bolt 
in the deck by the other. They are attached to the cable 
by the laniard, which is faſtened ſecurely round both by 
ſeveral turns paſſed behind the knot, or about the neck 
of the topper ; by which means the cable is reſtrained 
from running out of the ſhip when ſhe rides at anchor. 

The ſtoppers of the ſhroud have a knot and a la- 
niard at each end. They are only uſed when the 
ſhrouds are cut aſunder in battle, or diſabled by tempeſ- 
waous weather; at which time they are laſhed, in the 
fame manner as thoſe of the cables, to the ſeparated 
parts of the ſhroud, which are thereby reunited, fo as 
to be fit for immediate ſervice. This, however, is only 
a temporary expedient. 

STOPS. See PuncTuAT1ON ; and Scar run, no 136. 

STORAX. See STYRAX. 

STORK, in ornithology. See Arpxa. 

STOVE for heating apartments, greenhouſes, hot- 
hovuſes, fruit-walls, &c. | 

When treating of the mechanical properties of air, 
we explained in ſufficient detail the manner. in which 
the expanſion produced in a maſs of air by heat pro- 
duces that motion up our chimneys which is called the 
&raught of the chimney z. and, in the article Smoxx, 
we conſidered the circumſtances which tend to check, 
10 promote, or to direct this current ſo as to free us 


tom the ſmoke and vitiated air which necefſarily accom- 
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panies the conſumption of che fuel. In Pyrvnarics 
we alio attended to the manner in which our fires im- 
mediately operate in warming our apartments. At 
preſent, when about to deſcribe a method of warming 
intrinſically different, we muſt pay ſome more attention 
to the diſtinguiſhing circumſtance,” Without pretending 
to explain the plryſical connection of heat and light, it 
may ſuſfice to obſerve, that heat, as well as light, is com- 
municated to diſtant bodies in an inſtant by radiation. 
A perſon paſſing haſtily by the door of a glafs-houſe 
feels the glow of heat in the very moment he ſees the 
dazzling light of the furnace mouth, and it is interryptes 
by merely ſcreening his face with his hand. In this 
way is an apartment partly warmed by an open fire ; 
and we avoid the oppreſſive heat by ſiting where the 
fire is not ſeen, or by interpoſing a ſcreen. We are apt 
to connect this ſo ſtrongly in the imagination with the 
light emitted by the fire, that we attribute the heat to 
the immediate action of the light. But this opinion is 
fhown to be gratuitous by a curious experiment made 
before the Royal Society by Dr Hooke, and afterwards, 
with more care and accurate examination, by Mr Scheele. 
They found, that by bringing a plate of the moſt tranſ- 
N glaſs briſkly between the fire and one's face, the 

eat is immediately intercepted without any ſenſible di- 
minution of the light. Scheele, by a very pretty inveſ- 
tigation, diſcovered that the glaſs made the ſeparation, 
and did it both in refraction and reflection; for he 
found, that when the light of the ſame fire was collect- 
ed into a focus by means of a poliſhed metal concave 


ſpeculum, a thermometer placed there was inflantly af- 


fected. But if we employ a glaſs ſpeculum foiled in 
the uſual manner with 2 of the ſame diame- 
ter and focal diſtance, and of equally brilliant reflection, 
there is hardly any ſenſible heat produced in the focus, 
and the thermometer muſt remain there for a very long 
while before it is ſenſibly affected. When we repeated 
this curious experiment, we found, that aſter the glaſs 
has remained a long while in this poſition, whether 
tranſmitting or reflecting the light, it loſes in a great 
meaſure its power of intercepting the heat. By varyin 

this obſervation in- many of its circumſtances, we thin 

ourſelves entitled to conclude, that the glaſs abſorbs the 
heat which it intercepts, and is very quickly heated by 
the abſorption. While it riſes in its own temperature, 


it intercepts the heat powerfully ; but when it is, as it 


were, ſaturated, attracting no more than what it imme» 
diately imparts to the air in corporeal contact with it, 
the heat paſſes freely through along with the light. If 
the glaſs be held ſo near the fire that the ſurrounding 
air is very much heated, no ſenſible interruption of heat 
is perceived after the glaſs is thus ſaturated, We found 
the cheek more quickly fenfible than the thermometer 
of this inſtantaneons radiation of the heat which - ac- 
companies the light, or is ſeparated from it in this ex- 
periment. It is a very inſtructive experiment in the 
phyſiology of heat. | 

We cannot ſay how far this radiation of heat may 
extend, nor whether the accompanyment of light is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. The mathematician proceeds on the 
ſuppoſition that it extends as far as the radiation of 
light, and that, being alſo rectilineal, the denfity of 
the heat is proportional to that of the light. But 


theſe notions are ſomewhat gratuitous ;. and there are 
appearances. 
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_ Store. Nr which render them doubtful. When with 
— 2 — A lens 


of an inch in diameter we form a focus on a piece 
of black unpoltſhed marble of an inch diameter, the ma- 
thematician muſt allow that no more rays fall on the 
marble than if the lens were away : therefore the 


marble ſhould be equally warmed in either caſe. But 


it is by no means fo, as we have repeatedly found by 


expoſing it during equal times, and then dropping it 
into water. The water which is heated by the marble 
on which the focus has been formed will be found to 
have acquired from it much more heat than from the 
other. The tops of lofty mountains which are never 
ſhaded by clouds, but enjoy perpetual ſunſhine and ſe- 
renity, inſtead of being warmer than the valleys below, 
are covered with never-melting ſnow ; and we have ſome 
grounds to ſuſpe& that the genial influence of the ſun 
requires the co-operation of the atmoſphere, and to 
doubt whether there is any warmth at the moon, on 
which no atmoſphere like ours can be obſerved. Per- 
haps the heat which cheers us, and fertilizes our earth, 
is chemically ſeparated from our atmoſphere by its elec- 
tive attraction for the light of the ſun. Our ſucceſſors 
in the ſtudy of meteorology need not fear that the ſub- 
ject of their reſearch will be ſoon deprived of ſcientific 
allurements. We know but little of it after all the 
progreſs we have made during this laſt century, and it 
{till preſents an ample field of diſcuſſion. 

We faid that the accompanyment of light is not de- 
monſtrably neceſſary. We are certain that heat may be 
imparted without any ſenſible light, in a manner which 
we can hardly ſuppoſe any thing but radiation. If a 
piece of yery hot iron be placed a little without the 
principal focus of a metallic concave ſpeculum, and avery 
ſenſible air-thermometer be placed in its conjugate focus, 
it will inſtantly ſhow an elevation of temperature, altho? 
the jron is quite imperceptible to an eye which has even 
been a long while in the dark. No ſuch riſe of tempe- 
rature is obſerved if the thermometer be placed a little to 
one ſide of the focus of the ſpeculum ; therefore the phe- 
nomenon is preciſely ſimilar to the radiation of light. We 
are obliged therefore to acknowledge that the heat is ra- 
diated in this experiment in the ſame way that light is in 
the common optical experiments. 

Although this is the moſt uſual way that we in this 
country employ fuel for warmiug our apartments, it is 
by no means the only way in which the heat diffuſed 
from this fuel may be imparted to diſtant bodies. It is 
not even the molt effectual method; it is diffuſed alſo 
by immediate commmunication to bodies in contact. 
The air in immediate contact with the burning fuel is 
heated, and imparts ſome of its heat to the air lying 

beyond it, and this is partly ſhared with the air which 
is till farther off; and this diffution, by communication 
iz. contaflu, goes on till the remote air contiguous to the 
walls, the floor, the ceiling, the furniture, the com- 
pany, all get a ſhare of it in proportion to their attrac- 
tions and their capacities. And as the air is thus con- 
tinually ſupplied, and continually gives out heat, the 
walls, &c. become gradually warmer, and the room 
becomes comfortable and pleaſant. But we apprehend 
that no great proportion of the heat actually acquired 
by the room is communicated in this way. This dif- 
fuſion, by contact is but flow, eſpecially in air which is 
very ry; ſo flow indeed, that the air in the immediate 
iohbourhood of the fuel is hurried vp the chimney be- 


we our 


. 


fore it has time to impart any of the heat received in Stove. 
We know that the time employed in diſfu - 


+4 %. 


contact. 
ling itſelf in this way through ſtagnant air to any mo- 
derate diſtance is very conſiderable. We imagine there- 
fore that the heat communicated to our rooms by an 
open fire is chiefly by radiation, but in a way ſome- 
thing different from what we mentioned before. We 
imagine, that as the piece of glaſs in Dr Hooke's ex- 
periment abſorbs the heat, ſo the whole maſs of air 
which fills the room intercepts the radiated heat in every 
part of the room where the fire is ſeen, and is as it 
were ſaturated with it throughout, and ready to impart 
it to every body immerſed in it. We cannot otherwiſe 
account for the eguability of the heat in the different 
parts of the room. Mere radiation on the ſolid bodies 
would warm them in the inverſe duplicate ratio of 
their diſtances from the fire; and diffuſion by contact, 
it compatible with the rapid current up the chimney, 
would heat the room till more unequably. Recollect 
how flowly, and with what rapid diminution of in- 
tenſity, the colour of blue vitriol is communicated 
to water even to a very ſmall diſtance, But becauſe all 
parts of the air of the room abſorb radiated heat, what 
is ſaturated at a higher temperature, being nearer to 
the fire, rites to the ceiling, ſpreads outwards along the 
ceiling, and has its place ſupplied by the air, which is 
thus puſhed towards the fire trom the places which are 
not directly illuminated. 

Far different is the method of warming the room by 
a ſtove. Here the radiation, if any, is very feeble or 
ſcanty; and if a paſſage were allowed up the chimney for 
the warmed air, it would be quickly carried off. This 
is well known to the Englith who reſide in the cold cli- 
mates of St Peterſburgh, Archangel, &. They love 
the exhilarating flutter of an open fire, and often have 
one in their parlour; but this, ſo far from warming 
the room during the extreme cold weather, obliges thens 
to heat their ſtoves more frequently, and even ab- 
ſtracts the heat from a whole ſuite of apartments. But 
all paſſages this way are ſhut up when we warm a room 
by ſtoves. The air immediately contiguons to the ſtove 
is heated by contact, and this heat is gradually, though 
flowly, diffuſed through the whole room. The diffuſion 
would however be very flow indecd, were it not for the 
great expanſibility of air by heat. But the air fur- 
ronnding the Rove quickly expands and riſes to the ceil- 
ing, while the neighbouring air ſlides in to ſupply the 
place, nay is even puſhed in by-the air which goes 
outwards aloft, Thus the whole air is ſoon mixed, 
and the room acquires almolt an equal temperature 
throughout. 

The warming by ſtoves muſt therefore be managed 
upon very different principles from thoſe adopted in 
the employment of open fires. The general principle 
is, 1/2, To employ the fuel in the moſt effectual manner 
for heaaing the external part of the ſtove, which is im- 
mediately efficient in warming the contiguous ad; and, 
2d, To keep in the room the air already warmed, ar. 
lealt as much as is conſiſtent with wholeſomeneſs and 
cleanlineſs 

The firft purpoſe is accompliſhed by conducting the 
flue of the furnace round its external parts, or, in ort, 
by making every part of the flue external. OF all 
forms, that of a long pipe, returned backwards and for- 
wards, up and down (provided only chat the place of 

' 18. 
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its laſt. diſcharge be conſiderably higher than its entry 
from the fire-place), would be the moſt effectual. We 
have ſeen a very ſmall ſtove conſtructed in this way, the 
whole being incloſed in a handſome caſe of poliſhed 


iron plate, pierced and cut into elegant foliage like the 


cock of a watch, fo that the odd looking pipes were 
completely concealed. Though only three feet long, 


one foot thick, and fix feet high, it warmed a very lofty 


Plate 
CCCCLXIIV, 


ment. 


larger hollow behind the eſcutcheon G. 


room of 24 feet by 18, and conſumed leſs than half the 
fue) of a ſtove of the more uſual make, which did not 
ſo fully warm a ſmaller chamber. 5 

It would occupy a volume to deſeribe the immenſe 
variety of ſtoves which ingenuity or architectonic taſte 
has conſtructed. We ſhall content ourſelves with 
giving a ſpecimen of the two chief claſſes into which 
they may be diſtinguiſhed. | 

The air of a room may be equally warmed, either by 
applying it to the ſurface of a ſmall Rove made very 
hot, or to the ſurſace of a much larger ſtove more mo- 
derately heated. The firſt kind is chiefly uſed in Hol- 
land, Flanders, and the milder climates of Germany and 
Poland. The laſt are univerſally uſed in the frozen 
climates of Ruſſia and Sweden. The firſt are generally 
made of caſt-iron, and the laſt of brick-work covered 
with glazed tiles or ſtucco. 

Fig. 1. repreſents a ſmall German ſtove ſully ſuffi. 
cient for warming a room 24 feet by 18. The baſe 
is about three feet broad and 14 inches deep, that is, 
from back to front, and fix or ſeven feet high. The 


decoration is in the faſhion of that country ; but the 


operative ſtructure of it will admit of any ſtyle of orna- 
A, is the fire-place, and the wood or charred 
coal is laid on the bottom, which has no bars. Bars 
would admit the air too freely among the fuel, and would 
both eonſume it too faſt and raiſe too great a heat. 
That no heat may be uſeleſsly expended, the ſole of 
the fire-place and the whole bottom of the ſtove is rai- 
ſed an inch or two above the floor of the room, and the 
air is therefore warmed by it in ſucceſſion, and riſes up- 
wards. For the ſame reaſon the back of the ſtove is 


not in contact with the wall of the room, or of the 
niche in which it is placed. The fire- place is ſhut up by 


a door which fits cloſely to its caſe, and has a ſmall 
wicket at the bottom, whoſe aperture is regulated by 
a ſliding plate, ſo as to admit no more air than what 
ſuffices for ſlowly conſuming the fuel. The flame and 
heated air riſe to the top of the fire-place three or 
tour inches above the arch or mantle-piece, and get 
out laterally by two narrow paſſages B, B, immediately 
below the top plate of the baſe. The current bends 
downward on each fide, paſſes at C, C, under the 
partition plates which divide the two fide chambers, 
and then riſes upwards through the outer diviſion of 
each, and paſles through narrow ſlits D, D, in the top 
plate, and from thence along the two hollow piers E, 
E. The two lateral currents unite at the top of the 
arch, and go through the ſingle paſſage F into the 
rom this place 
it either goes ſtraight upwards into the vent in the wall 
by a pipe on the top of the ſtove, or it goes into the 
wall behind by a pipe inſerted in the back of the ſtove. 
The propriety of this conſtruction is very obvious. 
The current of hot air is applied to exterior parts of 
the ſtove everywhere except in the two fide chambers 
of the baſe, where the partition-plates form one ſide of 
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the canal. Even this might be avoided by making 
each of theſe ſide-cbambers a detached hollow pillar, 
But this would greatly increaſe the trouble of conſtruc- 
tion and joining together, and is by no means neceſſary. 
The arch H has a graceful appearance, and affords a 


very warm ſituation for any thing that requires it, ſuch 


as a drink in a ſick perſon's bed-chamber, &c; Perſons 
of a certain claſs uſe this place for keeping a diſh warm ; 
nay, ihe lower part of the arch is frequently occupied 
by an inclofed chamber, where the heat riſes high 
enough even for dreſſing victuals, as will be eafily ima- 
gined when we reflect that the ſole of it is the root of 
the fire-place. "ny 

The ſtove now deſcribed is ſupplied with fuel and 
with air by the front door opening into the room, That 
there may be room for fuel, this middle part projects 
a few inches before the two fide chambers. 
with the whole upper part of the ſtove, are not more 
than ten inches deep. The paſſages, therefore, from 
the fire-place are towards the back of it; ſo that if we 
have a mind to ſee the fire (which is always cheertul), 
the door may be thrown open, and there is no danger 
of the ſmoke coming out after the current has once 
warmed the upper part of the ſtove. When the ove is 


of ſuch dimenſions that the baſe is about two feet and a 


half or three feet bigh, the fire-place may be furniſhed 
with a ſmall grate in the Britiſh ſtyle. If the door is 
ſo hung that it can not only be thrown back, but lift- 
ed off its hinges, we have a ſtove grate of the comple- 
teſt kind, fully adequate, in our mild climate, to warm 
a handſome apartment, even with an open fire; and 
when we hang on the door, and ſhat up the fire-place, 


Stove. 
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Theſe laſt; 


a ſtove of the dimenſions already given is almoſt too 


much for a large drawing-room. 
We have frequently remarked, that one fide of theſe 
ſtoves grows much warmer than the other, and that it 


was difficult to prevent or remedy this; and we ima- 


gine that this is an unavoidable defect in all ſtoves with 
a double flue. It is ſcarcely poflible to make the fire 
ſo equable in the fire-place, that one fide ſhall not be a 
little warmer than the other, and a briſker current will 
then be produced in it. This muſt increaſe the con- 
ſumption of the ſuel on that fide, which will increaſe 
the current, will heat this fide ſtill more, and thus go on 


continually till the fuel on this fide is expended ; after 


which the other ſide will obtain and increaſe the ſupe- 
riority. "The flue is made double, that the fire-place 
may occupy the middle of the front ; and it will be 
difficult to gain this point of ſymmetry with one flue. 
The inconyenience may, however, be corrected by damp- 
ing IP placed in ſome part of the upright funnels 
E, E. | 1211 
In the colder winters on the continent, it is thought 
neceſſary to increaſe the effect by makin 
open to the back of the ſtove. Its mouth or door com- 
municates with or is joined to an opening of the ſame 
dimenſions formed in the wall, and the door is on the 
other ſide in an antichamber or lobby. In Weſtpha- 
lia, and other places of Germany, the apartments are 
diſpoſed round a ſpacious lobby, into which all their fire- 
places open, and are there ſupplied with fuel. By this 
conſtruction it is plain that the air of the room, already 
warmed by the ſtove, is not carried off, and the room 
is more heated, Burt this method is very unfavourable 
to cheerfulneſs and health. The ſame air confined al 
repeatedly 


the fire-place 


Stove. 


_ yefrething, and grows dull and oppreſſive. 


ST O 
repeatedly breathed and compounded with all the vola. 
tile emanations of the room, quickly loſes that refreſh. 
ing quality that is ſo defirable, and even ſo neceſſary 
for health. It is never renewed except by very partial 
admixtures when the room doors are thrown open, and 
becomes diſagreeable to any perſon coming in from the 
open air ; and in the houſes of the leſs opulent becomes 
zeally offenſive and nauſeous. 

Something of this is unavoidable in all rooms heated 
by loves. Even in our apartments in this country, per- 
fons of delicate nerves are hurt by what they call the 
cloſe air of a room; and it is long before the ſmell of 
dinner is quite removed from a dining-room, notwith- 
ſtanding the copious current up the chimney. This 
muſt be incomparably more ſenſible in a room heated 
by a ſtove ; and this inconvenience in peculiarly ſenſible 
with reſpe@ to the ſtove which we are conſidering at 
preſent, where we employ a ſnall ſurface heated to a 
great degree. 

Such ſtoves are ſeldom made of any thing elſe than 
caſt-iron. 


deed is not ſeen, becauſe it is the bottom' or ſole of the 
fire place which is ſo heated: but the effect on the 
air of the room is the ſame. 
the iron is occaſioned by the combination of pure 
vital air with the iron. This is abſtracted from 
the general maſs of atmoſpheric air in the room, of 
which it uſually conſtitutes about ths. By this ab- 
ſtraction the remainder becomes leſs fit for ſupporting 
animal life or flame, and may even become highly dele- 
rerious. In every degree the remainder becomes lefs 
This is al- 
ways accompanied by a peculiar ſmell, which, though 
not diſguſting, is unpleaſant. It reſemhles the ſmell of 
burnt feathers, or more exactly the ſmell: we feel if we 
rub violently for ſome time the palms of our hands to- 
gether when perfectly dry. | 


Por ſimilar reaſons theſe iron ſtoves oecaſion a ſickly 


; ſmell, by burning every particle of duſt which falls on 


the hot parts; and if they be wiped with a woolen 
cloth, or any cloth not perfectly free from every kind 
of greaſy or oily matter, a fmell is produced for a day 
or days afterwards ; {» that without the moſt ſcrupulous 
attention we fuffer by our very cleanlineſs. 

For ſuch reafons we think that the ſtoves of brick 
work covered with ſtucco or with glazed tiles are vaſtly 


preferable. Theſe are much uſed in the genteeler houſes 


in Flanders and Holland, where they are made inthe 
moſt elegant forms, and decorated with beautiful ſculp- 
ture or enamel ; bur it is plain that they cannot be ſo 
effectual, nor equally warm a room with the ſame ex- 
pence of fuel. 
with porous ſtucco, is far inferior to metal in its power 
of conducting heat. 


the ſame dimenſions. The moſt perfect way of con- 
ſtructing them would certainly be to make them of pot- 
tery, in parts exactly fitted to each other, and joined by 
a proper cement. This mode of conſtruct'in 
mit of every elegance of form or richneſs of ornament, 
and would not be ſo bulky as thoſe which are built of 
bricks. . The great difficulty is to prevent their crack. 
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This (in thoſe parts at leaſt which are in 
immediate contact with the fuel) is in a ſtate of conti- 
- nual calcination, and even throwing off ſcales. This in- 


The calcination of- 


Earthen ware, eſpecially when covered 


If built of bricks, they muſt be 
vaſtly more bulky when the fire-place and flues are of 


would ad- 


STO 


ing by the heat. Different parts of the ſtone being of Stove. 
very different heats, they expand unequally, and there 


is no cement which can withſtand this, eſpecially when 


we recolle& that the ſame heat which expands the 


baked earth cauſes the clay or cement, with which the 


parts of the ſtove are put together or covered, to con- 


tract. Accordingly thoſe earthen ware ſtoves ſeldom 


ſtand a winter or two without cracking in ſome place 
or other, even when ſtrengthened by iron hoops and 
cramps judicioully diſpoſed within them. Even hoop- 
ing them externally, which would be very nnſightly, 
will not prevent this; for nothing can reſiſt the expan- 
ſion and contraction by heat and cold. When a crack 
happens in a ſtove, it is not only unſightly, but highly 


dangerous; becauſe it may be ſo ſituated, that it will 


diſcharge into the room the air vitiated by the fire. 

For theſe and other reaſons, we can ſcarcely hope to 
make ſtoves of brick-work or pottery which ſhall bear 
the neceſſary heat without cracking; and their uſe 


mult therefore be confined to caſes where very moderate 


heat is ſufficient. We need not deſcribe their conſtruc- 


tion. It is evident that it ſhould be more ſimple than 


that of iron ſtoves ; and we imagine that in the very 


few caſes" in which they are likely to be employed in 


this country, a ſingle fire-place and an arch over it, di- 
vided, if we pleaſe, by a partition or two of thin tile 
to lengthen the flue, will be quite enough. If the ſtove 
is made in whole or in part of potters ware, a baſe for 
the fire-place, with an urn, column, obeliſk, or pyramid 
above it, for increaſing the ſurface, will alſo be ſufficient. 
The failure commonly happens at the joinings, where 
the different pieces of a different heat, and perhaps of 
a different baking, are apt to expand unequally, and 
by working on each other one of them muſt give way. 
Therefore, inſtead of making the joints cloſe and uſing 
any cement, the upper piece ſhovld ſtand in a grove 
formed in the undermoſt, having a little powdered chalk 
or clay ſprinkled over it, which will effetually prevent 
the paſſage of any air ; and room being thus given tor 
the vnequal expanſion, the joint remains entire. This 
may be conſidered as a general direction for all furnace- 


work, where it is in vain to attempt to hinder the mu- 


tual working of the parts. 


We have ſcen ſtoves in ſmall apartments at St Peterſ- 
burg, which were made internally of potters ware, in a 
great variety of ſorms, and then covered with a thick 


coat of ſtucco, fiaiſhed externally with the utmoſt ele- 


gance of ornament, and we were informed chat they were 


very rarely ſubject to crack. They did not give much 


heat, on account of the very low conducting power of 
the porous ſtucco ; but we imagine that they would be 


abundantly warm for a-moderate room in this country. 

When fittted up in theſe ſituations, and with theie 
precautions, the brick. or pottery ſtoves are incompa- 
rably more ſweet and pleaſant than the iron ones. 


But. in the intenſe colds of Ruſſia and Sweden, or 
even ſor very large rooms in this country, ſtoves of 


theſe ſmall dimenſions are not ſufficiently powerful, and 


we mult. follow the practice of thoſe countries where : 
they are made of great ſize, and very moJerately heat-- 
ed. It is needleſs to deſcribe their external form, which 
Their internal ſtructure is 
the ſame in all, and is diſtinctly deſcribed in PN EUNMA 
TiC3, no 364, We ſhall. only enlarge a little on the: 


Pe cu 


may be varied at pleaſure. 
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steve. peculiarities vonnected with che general principle of 


their conſtruction. —— 

The ſtove is intended as a ſort of magazine, in 
which a great quantity of heat may be quickly accu- 
mulated, tb be afterwards ſlowly communicated to the 
air of the room. The ſtove is therefore built extremely 
maſſive; and it is found that they are more powerful 
when coated with clay as wet as can be made to hang 
together. We imagine the reaſon of this to be, that ve- 
ry wet clay, and more particularly ſtucco, mult be ex- 
ceedingly porous when dry, and therefore a very flow 
conductor of heat. Inſtead of ſticking on the glazed 
tiles with no more clay or ſtucco than is ſufficient to 
attach them, each tile has at its back a ſort of box 
baked in one piece about two or three inches deep. It 
is repreſented in fig. 2, This is filled with mortar, 
and then ſtuck on the brick-work of the Rove, which 
has a great number of iron pins or hooks driven into 
the joints, which may fink into this clay and keep it 
firmly attached when dry. This coating, with the maſ- 
ſive brick-work, forms a great maſs of matter to be 
heated by the fuel. The loweſt chamber, which 1s the 
fire · place, is ſomewhat wider, and conſiderably thicker 
than the ſtories above, which are merely flues. When 
the fire · place is finiſhed and about to be arched over, a 
flat iron bar of ſmall thickneſs is laid along the top of 
the ſide-wall on both ſides, a ſet of finiſhing bricks be- 


"ing moulded on purpoſe with a notch to receive the 


iron bar. Croſs bars are laid over theſe, one at each 
end and one, or two between, having a bit turned down 
at the ends, which takes hold of the longitudinal bars, 
and keeps them from being thruſt outwards either by 
the preſſure of the arch or by the ſwelling in conſe- 
quence of the heat. In fig. 3. A is the croſs ſection 
of one of the long bars, and BC is part of one of the 
croſs bars, and CD is the clench which confines the 
bar A. This precaution is chiefly neceſſary, becauſe the 
contraction of the ſtove upwards obliges the walls of 
the other ſtories to bear a little on the arch of the 
fire- place. The building above is kept together in 
like manner by other courſes of iron bars at every 
ſecond return” of the five. The top of the ſtove is 
finiſhed by a pretty thick covering of brick-work. The 
laſt paſſage for the air at H (fee PxtvumarTics, fig. 
62.) bas a ring lining its upper extremity, and pro- 
jecting an inch or two above it. The flat round it is 
covered with ſand. When we would ſtop this paſſage, 
a cover ſhaped like a baſon or cover for diſhes at table, 
is whelmed over it. The rim of this, reſting on the 
ſand, effectually prevents all air from coming through 
and getting up the vent. Acceſs is had to this damper 
by a door which can be ſhut tight enough to prevent 


the heated air of the room from waſting itſelf up the 


vent. When the room is too warm, it may be very ra- 
pidly cooled by opening this door. The warm air 


ruſhes up with great rapidity, and is replaced by cool 


air from without. 


The management of the ſtove is as follows. About 
eight o'clock in the morning the pietchnich, or ſervant 
who has the charge of the ſtoves, takes off the cover, 
ſhuts the damper-door, and opens the fire-place door. 
He then puts in a handful of wood ſhavings or ſtraw, 
and kindles it. This warms the ſtove and vent, and 
begins a current of air through it. He then lays 
a tew chips on the ſole of the fire-place, immediately 
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within the door; and bgþind this he arranges the billets Sve, 
of birchwood, with their ends inwards, Then he lays on 


more wood in the front, till he thinks there. is enough. 
He ſets fire to the chips, ſhuts the door, and opens - 
ſmall wicket at its bottom. Ibe air blows the flame 
of the chips upon the billets behind them, and thus 


kindles them. They conſume ſlowly, while the billets. 


in front remain untouched by the fire. The ſervant, 
having made his firſt round of the rooms, returns to 
this ſtove, and opens the door above to admit air into 
the vent. This is to ſupply its draught, and thus to. 
check the draught in the body of the ſtove, which is. 
generally too ſtrong at this time, and would conſume. 
the fuel too faſt. By this time the billets in the front 
are burning, firſt at the bottom, and the reſt in ſucceſ- 
fion as they ſink down on the embers, and come oppo- 
ſite to the wicket. The room does not yet feel any 
effect from the fire, the heat of which has not yet reach- 


ed its external ſurface ; but in about half an hour this 


Cap warm. 'The upper door is ſhut again, that no 


eat may now be waſted. The pietehnik by and by, 


ſpreads the embers and aſhes over the whole bottom of 
the fire-place with a rake, by which the bottom is great-. 
ly heated, and heats the air contiguous to it externally. 
(for it ſtands on little pillars) very powerfully. He 
takes care to bring up to the top of the aſhes every bit 
of wood or coal that is not yet conſumed, that all may 
be completely expended. He does this as briſkly as 
poſſible, that the room may not loſe much warmed air 
by keeping open the fire-place door. At his laſt viſit, 
when he obſerves no more glowing embers, he ſhuts the. 
fire-place door and wicket, and puts the damper on the 
paſſage above, and ſhuts its door. —All this is over in 
about an hour and a half after kindling the fire. All 
current of air is now at an end within the ſtove, and it 
is now a great maſs of brick-work, heated to a great 
degree within, but only about blood-warm externally. 
The heat gradually ſpreads outwards, and the external 


ſurface of the ſtove acquires its greateſt heat about three 


o'clock in the afternoon ; after which it gradually cools 
till next morning. | 

This heat ſeldom is ſo great that one cannot bear 
to touch the ſtove with his cheek, and to keep it there. 
In conſequence of this it can burn none of the duſt 
which unavoidably falls on the ſtove, and we are never, 
troubled with the ſickening ſmells that are unavoidable 


when we employ the ſmall caſt iron ſtoves much heated. 


The great expence of heat in a room ariſes from the. 


glaſs windows. The pane is fo thin that the external 


air keeps it continually cold, and thus the windows are 
continually robbing the air of the room of its heat. 
This expence of heat is reduced to leſs than one third 
by double caſements. The inner caſement is about as 
much colder than the room as the outer caſement is 
warmer than the air of the fields; and we have the ſin- 
ular advantage of having no ice formed on the glaſſes. 
Bur to enſure this laſt advantage, the ſeams of the in- 
ner caſement muſt be paſted with paper, and tlioſe of 
the outer caſement muſt be left unpaſted. If we do 
the contrary, we ſhall certainly have ice on the outer 
caſement; the reaſon of which is eaſily ſeen. 5 
We hay: been thus particular in our deſcription of 
the management, becauſe the reaſons of ſome particulars 
are not very obvious, and the practice would not readily 
occur to many people ; ſo that a perſon who, * 99 
an 
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faith of our recommendation, ſhould prefer one of theſe 


„ ſtoves to the German ſtove, whoſe management is ſimple 


and obvious, — be greatly diſappointed. But by fol- 
lowing this method, we ate confident that the Ruſſian 


ſtove will be found much ſuperior both in warmth and 


agreeable air, The ſpreading out of the embers, and wait- 
ing till all is reduced to aſhes before the doors are ſhot, 
is alſo abſolately neceſſary, and a neglect of it would 
expoſe us to imminent danger of ſuffocation by fixed air; 
and this is the only inconvenience of the Ruſlan ſtove, 
from which the other ſtove is free. The fixed air has 
no ſmell; and the firſt indication of ts preſence is a ſlight 
giddineſs and laſſitude, which diſpoſes us to fit down 
and to ſleep. This would be fatal; and we muſt imme- 
diately open the upper paſſage and the fire-place door, 
ſo as to produce a ſtrong current to carry the vitiated air 
of the room up the chimney. Throwing up the ſaſhes, 
or at leaſt opening all the doors, is proper on ſuch an 
occaſion. 

If we burn pit-coal, either raw or charred, this pre- 
caution is ſtill more neceſſary; becauſe the cinder is not 
ſo eaſily or ſo ſoon completely conſumed. This fuel 
will require a little difference in the management from 


wood fuel, but which is eaſily ſeen by any perſon of re- 


flection. The ſafe way would be to rake out all balf- 
burnt coal before ſhutting up the doors. 

If we uſe raw pit-coal, great care is neceſſary to 
prevent the accumulation of ſoor in the upper part of 
the ſtove, Tt is an inacceſſible place for the chimney 
{ſweep ; and if we attempt to burn it out, we run a great 
riſk of ſplitting that part of the ſtove which is the moſt 
lightly conſtrued. It is adviſable therefore to burn 
it away every day, by giving a briſk draught with an 
open door for five minutes. With wood or coak there 
is no danger. 

It will not be improper in this place to give ſome in - 
ſtructions for the conſtruction of ſtoves for warming ſe- 
veral floors in a great manufactory, ſuch as a cotton- 
mill, or a public library or muſeum, 

In ſuch fituations we think cleanlineſs, wholeſome- 
neſs, and ſweetneſs of air, no leſs neceſſary than in the 
drawing room of a man of opulence. We therefore re- 
commend the brick-ſtove in preference to the iron one; 
and though it would not be the beſt or moſt economi- 
cal practice to heat it but once a- day, and we ſhould ra- 
ther prefer the German practice of conſtant feediug, we 
ſt ill think it highly proper to limit the heat to a very 
moderate degree, and employ a large ſurface. 

If the diſpoſition of the rooms allows us che conve- 
niency of a thick party-wall, we would place the ſtove 
in the middle of this wall, in an arch which pierces 
through the wall. Immediately above this arch we 
would carry up a very wide chimney through the whole 
height. This chimney muſt have a paſſage opening 
into each floor on both fides, which may be very accu- 
rately (hut up by a door. The ſtove being ſet up under 
the arch, it mult have a pipe communicating with its 
flue, and riſing up through this chimney. Could an 
earthen pipe be properly ſupported, and ſecured from 
ſplitting by hoops, we ſhould prefer it for the reaſons 
already given. But as this is perhaps expecting too 
much, we mult admit the uſe of a caſt iron pipe. This 
is the real chimney or flue of the ſtove, and muſt be of 
as great diameter as poſlible, that it may act, by an ex- 
tenſive ſurface, all the way up. 
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The ſtove ſtands under the arch in the wall; but the 
air that is warmed by its ſurface would eſcape on both 
ſides, and would be expended in that ſingle floor. To 
prevent this, the ſtove muſt be incloſed in a caſe: this 
may be of brick-work, at the diſtance of two or three 
inches from the ſtove all round. It mult be well ſhut 
in above, and at the foundation muſt have a row of ſmall 
holes to admit the air all around it. This air will then 
be warmed over the whole ſpace between the ſtove and 
the caſe, paſs up the chimney, and there receive addi- 
tional heat from the flue pipe which is in the middle. 
Great care mult be taken that the fire-place door have 
no communication with the ſpace between the ſtove and 
its caſe, but be incloſed in a mouth-piece which comes 
through the caſe, and opens into the feeding room. 
Thus all the air which goes up to the rooms will be 
pure and wholeſome, provided we take care that every 
thing be kept clean and ſweet about the air holes 
below. Obſerve that thoſe air-holes which are near the 
furnace door mult be incloſed in a wooden trunk which 
takes in its air at ſome diſtance from this door ; for 
ſince the current between the ſtove and caſe may be al- 
molt as great as the current within the ſtove (nay, when 
a puff of wind beats down the chimney, it may even 
exceed it), there is a riſk of ſome vitiated air and ſmoke 
being drawn into the caſe. 

If the ſtove cannot be placed in the arch of a party- 
wall, it may be ſet adjoining to a ſide or outer wall, 
and furniſhed with a cafe, a large chimney, and a flue- 
pipe, in the ſame manner. But in this caſe a great 
deal of heat is waſted on this outer wall, and carried off 
by the external air. In this ſituation we would recom- 
mend to line that part of the wall which is behind the 
ſtove (at two or three inches diſtance), and the whole 
of the chimney, with plaſter on laths. Theſe ſhould be 
nailed on battens properly faſtened on the wall, leaving 
a ſpace of an inch between the laths and the wall. The 
plaſter ſhould be of the molt ſpungy kind, having in it a 
quantity of clay in powder inſtead of the full proportion 
of ſand. Horſe-dung, walhed wich water and {trained 
through coarſe flannel, leaves a great portion of un- 
aflimilated vegetable fibre, which will mix very inti- 
mately in the plaſter, and make it a ſubſtance very untit 
for conducting heat, There is no danger of catching fire 
by this lining. We have ſeen a moſt tremendous fire rage 


for three hours, in contact with a partition of lath and 


plaſter (on the plalter-ſide however), without diſcolour- 
ing the thin laths on the other fide. We once ſaw a 
cottage chimney on fire,” and burn till the ſoot was con- 


ſumed. This chimney was nothing but a pipe of a foot 


wide, made of laths, and plaftered on the inſide and 
ontlide ; and it paſſed through a thatched roof. We 
therefore recommend this in place of the brick-caſe for 
incloſing the ſtove. It would fave heat; and as it might 
be made in pieces on detached frames, which could be 
joined by iron ſtraps and hinges, any part of the ſtove 


conld be laid open for repairs at pleaſure. 


We have no hefitation in ſaying that a ſtove conſtruct- 
ed in this manner would be greatly ſuperior in power 
to any we have ſeen, and would be free from many of 
their diſguſting deſects. We beg leave therefore to con- 
clude this part of the ſulject by defcribing one which 
was to have been erected in one of the Churches of the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Fig. 4 is a {ketch of the plan of the church * 
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ed in the n AFED. P marks the place 
MNO the front of the galleries, 

"Theſe are carried back to the fide walls AB and DC. 
But: at the end oppoſite to the pulpit. they do not 


reach ſo far, but leave a ſpace BFEC about 12 feet 


wide: Below the back of the galleries, on each fide, 
there is a paſſage ABGH, KICD, ſeparated from the 
ſeated part of the church by partitions which reach from 
the floor to the galleries, ſo that the ſpace HGIK is 
completely ſhut in. The church is an ancient Gothic 


building, of a light and airy ſtructure, having two rows 


of large windows above the arcades, and a ſpacious 
window in the eaſt end above the pulpit. The congre- 
gation complain cf a cold air, which they feel pouring 
down upon their heads. This is more particularly felt 
by thoſe fitting in the fronts of the galleries. We ima- 
gine that this ariſes chiefly from the extenſive ſurface 
of the upper row of windows, and of the cold ſtone- 
walls above, which robs the air of its heat as it glides 
up along the ſides of the church. It becomes heavier 
by cer and in this Rate deſcends in the middle 
of the church. 

The ſtove 8 is placed againſt the middle of the weſt 
wall at the diſtance of a few inches, and is completely 
incloſed in a caſe of lath and plaſter. The vent, which 
is to carry off the ſmoke and burnt air, is conveyed u 
or along the wall, and through the roof or ſide-wall, 
but without any communication with the caſe. Inlike 
marner the fire-place door is open to the paſſage, wi h- 
out communicating with the caſe ; and care is taken that 
the holes which admit the air into the caſe are fo diſ- 
poſed that they ſhall run no riſk of drawing in any air 
from the fire-place door. 

From the top of this caſe proceed two trunks Q, R, 
each of which is two feet broad and fix inches deep, 
coated within and withcut with the moſt ſpungy plaſter 
that can be compoſed. For this purpoſe we ſhould re- 
commend a compoſition of powdered charcoal and as 
much clay and quicklime as will give it a very flight co- 
We know that a piece of this may be held in 
the hand, withcut inconvenience, within an inch of where 
it is cf a glowing red heat. —Theſe trunks open into 
another trunk XVTYZ, which ranges along the parti- 
tion immediately under the galleries, and may be form- 
ed externally into a corniche, a little maſſive indeed, but 
not unſightly in a building cf this tyle. This trunk is 
coated in the ſame manner. It has ſeveral openings 
a, a, &c. which have fliders that can be drawn aſide by 
means of handles acceſſible from the outer paſſage.--At 
the extremities X and Z of this trunk are two perpen- 
dicular trunks which come up through the galleries, and 
ate continued to a conſiderable height. At their junc- 
tion with their horizontal trunk are two doors large 
enough to admit a lamp. Each perpendicular trunk has 
alſo a valve by which it can be completely ſtopped. 

The ſtove is managed as follows: Early in the morn- 
ing the ſuperintendant ſhuts all the fliders, and ſets a 
lamp (burning) in each of the trunks X and Z, and 
ſhuts the doors. He then puts on and kindles the fire 
In the ſtove, and manages it either in the Ruſlan or 
German method. Perhaps the latter is preferable, as 
being liable to feweſt accidents from miſtake or neglect. 

The lamps ſet in the lower ends of the upright trunks 
preſently warm them, and produce a current of air up- 


"wards, This mult be ſupplied by the horizontal trunk, 
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which muſt take it from the caſe round the ſtove. Thus Stove. 
a current is begun in the direckon we with. By and. 


fort of thoſe who ft behin 
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by the air in the caſe acquires heat from the ſtove, and 
the current becomes extremely briſk, When the ma- 
nager perceives this, he removes the lamps, ſhuts the 
ef, and opens the holes a, a, &c. beginning with 
the molt remote, and proceeding flowly args the 
ſtove from each extremity of the horizontal branches. 
The heated air now iſſues by theſe holes, glides along 
the ceiling below the gr tus and eſcapes, by riſing 
up along th? fronts of the galleries, and will be ſenſibly 
felt by thoſe ſitting there, coming on their faces with a 
gentle warmth. It will then riſe Gn great part) ſtraight 
up, while ſome of it will glide backwards, to the com- 
The propriety of ſhutting the valves of the upright 
trunks is evident. If they were left open, no air 
would come out by the holes a, a, &c. ; but, on the con- 
trary, the air would go in at theſe holes to ſupply the 
current, and the ſtove be rendered uſeleſs. The air de- 
livered by theſe holes will keep cloſe to the ceiling, and 
will not, as we imagine, incommode thoſe who fit be- 
low the galleries, But if it ſhould be found to render 
theſe parts too warm, holes may be pierced through the 
ceiling, by which it will riſe among the people above, 
and muſt be very comfortable. It will require the care- 
ſul attention of ſome intelligent perſon to bring all this 
into a proper train at firſt, by finding the proper aper- 
tures of the different holes, ſo as to render the heat 
equable through the whole ſpace. But this being once 
aſcertained the difficulty is over. | 
The air trunks mult be very capacious, but may be 
contracted towards the extremities as their lateral diſ- 
charges diminiſh ; and the row of holes which admit 
the air to the caſe round the ſtove mult be fully able to 
ſupply them. SWF p | 
t mult be obſerved, that in this conſtruction the 
aſcenſional force is but ſmall. It is only the height of 
a ſhort column of warm air from the ground to the gal- 
leries. At firſt indeed it is great, having the unlimit- 
ed height of the perpendicular trunks at X and Z; 
but during the uſe of the ſtove it is reduced to nine 
or ten feet. It is neceſſary, therefore, that the ſtove 
be highly heated, perhaps conſiderably beyond the Ruſ- 
ſian practice, but yet inferior to the heat of the Ger- 
man iron ſtoves. But ſtill we ſtrongly recommend the 
brick or pottery ſtoves, on account of the wholeſome 
ſweetneſs of the air which they furniſh ; and we are 
certain that a ſtove of moderate dimenſions, eight feet 
long, for inſtance, by eight feet high, will be ſufficient 
for warming a church holding 1200 or 1500 people. If 
the ſtove could be placed lower, which in many ſitua- 
tions is very practicable, its effect would be proportion- 
ally greater, becauſe all depends on the rapidity of the 
current, When we are limited in height, we muſt ex- 
tend the ſtove ſo much the more in length, and make 
the air trunks more capacious. Theſe and many other 
circumſtances of local modification muſt be attended to 
by the erector of the ſtove ; and without the judicious 
attention of an intelligent artiſt, we may expect nothing 
but difappointment. It is hardly poſlible to give in- 
ſtructious ſuited to every ſituation ; but a careful atren- 
tion to the general principle which determines the aſ- 
cenſional force will free the artiſt from any great riſk of 
failure. | 
We 
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of — malt, and make it fit for the ales and beers for which 


S TO 


We may ſay the ſame thing of ſtoves for conſervato- 
ries, hot houſes, hot walls, &c. and can hardly add any 
thing of conſequence to what we have already ſaid on 


* theſe heads in the article P\nztumaTICs. 


We muſt not, however, diſmiſs the ſubje& without 
taking notice of the very ſpecious projects which have 
been frequently offered for drying malt by ſtoves. Many 
of theſe are to be ſeen in the publications of the Aca- 
demies of Stockholm, Upſal, Copenhagen, and ſome 
bave been erected in Great Britain; but they have not 


been found to anſwer. | 
We apprehend that they cannot anſwer. To dry 


this iſland is ſo ſamous, it is by no means enough that 
we give it a proper and an equable ſupply of heat. — 
This alone would bake it and make it flinty, cauſing 


the moiſture to penetrate the mealy particles of the 


grain; and, by completely diſſolving the ſoluble parts, 
would render each kernel an uniform maſs, which would 


dry into a flinty grain, breaking like a piece of glaſs. — 


A grain of malt is not an inert pulp. It is a sEED, in 
an active ſta:e, growing, and of an organiſed ſtructure. 
We wiſh to ſtop it in this tate, and kill it, not by 


heating it, but by abſtracting its moiſture. We thus 


leave it in its granulated or organized form, ſpungy, 
and fit for imbibing water in the maſh tub, without 
running into a paſte. N. 

« To accompliſh theſe purpoſes, the conſtruction of 


our malt kilns ſeems very well adapted. The kiln is the 


only flue of the furnace, and a copious current of air is 
formed through among the grains, carrying off with it 
the water which is evaporated by the heat. But this 
evaporation, being chiefly in conſequence of the vapour 
being immediately diſſolved by the paſſing air, will ſtop 
as ſoon as the current of air ſtops. This current has to 
make its way through moiſt grain, laid in a pretty thick 
bed, and matted together. Some force, therefore, is 
neceſſary to drive it through. This is furniſhed by the 
draught of the kiln. Subttituting a ſtove, immediate- 
ly applied to the malt, will not have this effect. The 
only way in which we think this can be done different 
from the preſent, is to have a horizontal flue, as has 
been 'propoſed in theſe projects, ſpread out at a ſmall 
diſtance below the grate on which the malt is laid, and 
to cover the whole with a 5 dome, like a glaſs houſe 
dome. This being filled with a tall column of hot air, 
and having no paſſage into it but through the malt, 
would produce the current which we want. We are 
convinced that this will make much leſs fuel ſerve ; but 
we are by no means certain that the ſulphureous and 
carbonic acid which accompanies the air in our common 
kiln is not a neceſſary or a uſeful ingredient in the pro- 
ceſs. It is well {znown that different coaks, cinders, or 
charcoals, impart different qualities to the malts, and 
are preferred each for its own purpoſe. Were this a mat- 
ter of indifference, we know a method of rapidly dry- 
ing malt much more economical and expeditious than 
by either kiln or ſtove.” But this has nothing to do 
with our preſent ſubject, of which we now take leave. 

STOURBRIDGE, or SrukBicn, the name of a 
field near Cambridge, noted for its famous fair kept an- 
nually on the 7th of September, and which continues 
for a fortnight. .' The commodities are, horſes, hops, 
iron, wool, leather, cheeſe, &c. This place is alſo 
noted for an excellent ſpecies of clay capable of reſiſt- 
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ing an intenſe heat. It is uſed in making pots for 
glaſs- houſes, fire-bricks, &c. and is ſold at an high 
price. 


Stow 


Stow- 
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STOwW, the name of a market-town in Glouceſter- th — 


ſhire in England, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 50. N. Lat. 


51. 54. It is alſo the name of a fine ſeat of the Mar- 


quis of Buckingham in Buckinghamſhire. Here are the 


beſt gardens in England, adorned with buſts, ſtatues, 
obeliſks, pavilions, and temples. It is two miles from 
the town of Buckingham. 

STOW (John), the induſtrious hiſtorian, ſon of 
Thomas Stow merchant taylor of St Michael's, Corn- 
hill, in London, was born about the year 1525. Of 
the early part of his life we know very little, except that 
he was bred to his father's buſineſs, which in the year 
1560 he relinquiſhed, devoting bimſelf entirely to the 
ſtudy of our ancient hiſtorians, chronicles, annals, char- 
ters, regiſters, and records. Of theſe he made a conſi- 
derable collection, travelling for that purpoſe to differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, and tranſcribing ſuch manu- 
ſcripts as he could not purchaſe. But this profeſſion of 
an antiquary being attended with no preſent emolument, 
he was obliged for ſubſiſtence to return to his trade, — 
It Eappened, however, that his talents and neceſſities 
were made known to Dr Parker archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury ; who being himſelf an antiquary, encouraged and 


enabled Mr Stow to proſecute his darling ſtudy. In 


thoſe times of perſecution, though Elizabeth was then 


upon the throne, honeſt John Stow did not eſcape dan- 
ger. His colleQion of Popiſh records was deemed 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, His younger brother Thomas pre- 
ferred no leſs than 140 articles againſt him before the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; but the proof being inſuffi- 


cient, he was acquitted. In 1565 he firſt publiſhed his 


Summary of the Chronicles of England. About the 
year 1584 he began his Survey of London. In 1585 
he was one of the two collectors for a great muſter of 
Limeſtreet ward : in the ſame year he petitioned the 
corporation of London to beſtow on him the benefit of 
two freemen, to enable him to publiſh his ſurvey ; and 
in 1589 he petitioned again for a penſion. Whether he 
ſucceeded, is not known. He was principally concern- 
ed in the ſecond edition of Holinſhed's chronicle, pub- 
He alſo corre ted, and twice augment- 
ed, Chaucer's works, publiſhed in 1561 and in 1597. 
His ſurvey of London was firſt publiſhed in 1598. 
Lo theſe laborious works he would have added his 


large Chronicle, or Hiſtory of England; but he lived 


only to publiſh an abſtract of it, under the title of 
Flores Hiftoriarum. The | folio volume, which was 
printed after his death, with the title of Stow's Chro- 
nicle, was taken from his papers by Edmund Howes. 
Having thus ſpent his life and fortune in theſe laborious 
purſuits, he was at lalt obliged to ſolicit the charitable 
and well diſpoſed for relief. For this purpoſe, king 
James J. granted him, in 1603, a brief, which was re- 
newed in 1604, authoriling him to collect in churches 
the benefactions of his ſellow- citizens. He died in April 
1605, aged 80; and was buried in his pariſh church of 
St. Andrew's, Underſhaft, where his widow erected a 
decent monument to his memory. John Stow was a 
moſt indefatigable antiquarian, a faithful hiſtorian, and 
an honeſt man. | 
STOWMARKET, a town of Suffolk, in England, 
ſituated in E. Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 52. 16. It is a large 
5 L2 hand- 
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hand ſome place, ſituated between the branches of the ri- / 
vers Gypping and Orwell, and is remarkable for having 
the belt cherries in England. 
STOWAGE, the general diſpoſition of the feveral 
materials contained in a ſhip's hold, with regard to their 
figure, magnitude, or flidity. | 
In the ſtowage of different articles, as ballaſt, cafks, 
caſes, bales, and boxes, there are ſeveral general rules 
to be obſerved, according to the eircumſtanees or qua- 
ties of thoſe materials. The caſks which contain any 
liquid are, according to the ſea phraſe, to be 50 
and Bilge free, i. e. cloſely wedged up in an horizonta 
poſition, and reſting on their quarters : ſo that the bilges 
where they are thickeſt being entirely free all round, 
cannot rub againſt each other by the motion of the-vef- 
ſel. Dey goods, or ſuch as may be damaged by the 
v/Iter, are to be carefully incloſed in caſks, bales, caſes, 
or wrappers ; and wedged off from the bottom and ſides 
of the ſhip, as well as from the bow, maſts, and pamp- 
well. Due attention muſt likewiſe be had to their dif- 


' poſition with regard to each other, and to the trim and 


centre of gravity of the ſhip ; ſo that the heavieſt may 
» ways be neareſt the keel, and the lighteſt gradually 
above them. 

STRABISMUS,, fquinting, 
der. 

STRABO, a celebrated Greek 8 phiñlo- 
I pher, and hiſtotjan, was born at Amaſia, and was de- 
ſcended from a family ſettled at Gnoſſus in Crete. He 
vas the diſciple of Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philoſo- 
pher, and at length attached himſelf to the Stoĩcs. He 
eontracted a {tri friendſhip with Cornebus Gallus, go- 
vernor of Egypt, and travelled into ſeyeral countries to 
ebſerve the ſituation of places, and the cuſtoms of na- 
tions. He flouriſhed under Anguſtns, and died under 
"I'iberius about the year 25, in a very advanced age.— 
Ile compoſed ſeveral works, all of which are loft ex- 
eept his Geography in 17 books; which. are juſtly 
eſteemed very precious remains of antiquity. The two 
firſt books are employed in ſhowing, that the ſtudy of 
geography is not only worthy of, but even neceſſary to, 
a philoſopher ; the third deſcribes Spain; the fourth, 
Gaul and the Britannic ifles ; the fifth and ſixth, Italy 
and the adjacent iſles ; the ſeventh, which is imperfect 
at the end, Germany, the countries of the Getz and 
Illyrii, Tavrica Cherſoneſus, and Epirus; the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, Greece with the neighbouring iſles ;. 
the ſour following, Aſia within Mount Taurus; the 
filtcenth and ſixteenth, Aſia without Taurus, India, 
Perſia, Syria, Arabia; and the ſeventeenth, Egypt, 
Athiopia, Carthage, and other places of Africa. Stra- 
bo's work was publiſhed with a Latin verſion by Xy- 
lander, and Notes by Iſaac Caſaubon (or rather by 
Henry Scrimzeer, from whom Caſaubon chiefly. ſtole 
them), at Paris, 1620 in folio, But the belt edition 
i that of Amſterdam in 1707, in two volumes felio, 
by the learned Theodore Janfonius ab Almélooveen, 
with the entire notes of Xylander, Caſaubon, Meurſius, 
Cluver, Holſtenius, Salmaſius, Bochart, Ez. Spanheim, 
Cellarius, and others. 'To this edition is ſubjoined the 
Chreſtomathie, or epitome of Strabo; which according to 
Mr Dodwell, who has written a very elaborate and 
leurned diſſertation about it, was made by ſome unknown 
perſon between the years of Chriſt 676 and 996. It 


See Mevpicint-[x- 


has been found of ſome uſe, not only in helping to cor- 
rect the original, but in ſupp!ying in ſome meaſure the 


* 
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defect in the ſeveuih book, Mr Dodwell's differta- 
tion is prefixes to this edition. 4, ine 
STRADA: (Famianus), a very ingenious and learn - 
ed Jeſuit, was born at Rome the latter end of the 16th 
century, and taught rhetoric there, in -a- public man- 
ner, for fifteen years. He wrote ſeveral pieces upon 
the art of oratory, and publiſhed ſome orations with 
2 view of illuſtrating by example what he had inculca- 
ted by precept. t his Prolufiones Acadcmice and 
his Hifloria de Bells Belgico are the two works which rai- 
ſed his reputation, and have preſerved his memory. 
His hiſtory of the war of Flanders was publiſhed at 
Rome; the firſt decade in 1640, the ſecond in 1647 ; 
the whole extending from the death of Chatles V. 
which happened in 1558, to the year 1590. It is 
written in good Latin, as all allow; but its merit in 
other reſpects has been variouſly determined. His 
Prolufiones Academice ſhow great ingenuity, and a 
maſterly {kill in claflical literature; that proluſion eſpe- 
cially in which he introduces Lucan, Lucretins, Clau- 
dian, Ovid, Statius, and Virgil, each of them verſify- 
ing according to his own ſtrain. They have been of- 
ten printed. We know not the year of Strada's birth 
or of his death. | 
STRAHAN (William,) an eminent printer, was 
born at Edinburgh in the year 1715. His father, 
who had a fmall appointment in the cuſtoms, gave his 
fon the education which every one of decent rank then 
received in a country where the avenues to learning 
were eaſy, and open to men of the moſt moderate cir- 
cumſtances. After having paſſed through the tuition 
of a grammar-ſchool, he was put apprentice to a 
printer; and when a very young man, removed to a 
wider ſphere in that line of buſineſs, and went to follow 
his trade in London. Sober, diligent, and attentive, 
while his emoluments were for ſome time very ſcanty, 
he contrived to. live rather within than beyond his in- 
come ; and though he married early, and without ſuch. 
a proviſion as prudence might have looked for in the 


eſtabliſhment of a family, he continued to thrive, and to 


better his circumſtances. This he would often mention 
as an encouragement to eaily matrimony; and uſed to 
ſay, that he never had a child born that Providence did- 
not ſend ſome increaſe of income to provide for the in- 
creaſe of his houſehold. With ſufficient vigour of mind, 
he had that happy flow of animal ſpirits that is not 
eaſily diſcouraged by unpromiſing appearances. . 

His abilities iu his profeſſion, accompanied with 
perfect integrity and unabating diligence, enabled 
him, after the firſt difficulties were overcome, to ad- 
vance with rapid ſucceſs. And he was one of the moſt 
flouriſhing men. of the trade, when, 'in the year 1770,. 
he purchaſed a ſhare of the patent for king's printer 
of Mr Eyre, with whom he maintained the moſt cordial 
intimacy during the reſt of his life. Beſide the emolu- 
ments ariſing from this appointment, as well as from a 
very. extenſive private buſineſs, he now drew largely 
from a field which required ſome degree of ſpeculative 
ſagaciiy to cultivate on account of the great literary pro- 
perty which he acquired by purchaſing the copy-rights. 
of the moſt celebrated authors of the time. In this his. 
liberality kept equal pace with his prudence, and in ſome 
caſes went perhaps rather beyond it. Never had ſuch re- 
wards been given to the labours of literary men as now. 
were received from him and his aſſociates in thoſe pur. 
chaſes of copy-rights from authors. 


Having 
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Stefan, Having now attained the firſt great object of buſi- 
nes, wealth, Mr Strahan looked with a very allowable 


ambition on the ſtations of political rank and eminence. 


Politics had long occupied his active mind, which he 


had for many years purſued as his favourite amuſement, 
by correſponding on that ſubje with ſome of the firſt 
oharacters of the age. Mr Strahan's queries to Dr 
Franklin in the year 1769, reſpecting the diſcontents 


of the Americans, publiſhed in the London Chronicle 


of 28th July 1778, ſhow the conception he eater- 
tained of the important conſequences of that diſpute, 
and his anxiety as a good ſubject to inveltigate, at that 
carly period, the proper means by which their grie- 
vances might be removed, and a permanent harmony 
reſtored between the two countries. In the year 1775 
he was elected a member of parliament for the borough 
of Malmſburg in Wiltſhire, with a very illuſtrious col- 
league, the . C. J. Fox; and in the ſucceeding 
parliament, for Wootton Baſſet, in the ſame county. 
In this ſtation, applying himſelf with that induſtry 
v hich was natural to him, he was a uſeful member, 
and attended the houſe with a ſcrupulous punctuality. 
His talents for buſineſs acquired the conſideration to 
which they were intitled, and were not unnoticed by 
the miniſter. 

In his political conne&ions he was conſtant to the 
friends to whom he had firſt been attached. He was 
a Ready ſupporter of that party who were turned out 
of adminiſtration. in ſpring 1784, and loſt his ſeat in 
the houſe of commons by the diſſolution of parliament 
with which that change was followed: a ſituation 
which he did not ſhow any defire to reſume on the 
return of the new parliament; ariſing from a feeling 
of ſome decline in his health, which had rather ſuffered 
from the long ſittings and late hours with which the 
political wares in the preceding bad been attended. 
Without any fixed diſeaſe, his ſtrength viſibly declined; 
and -though his ſpirits ſurvived his ſtrength, yet the 
vigour and activity of his mind were alſo, conſiderably 
impaired. Both continued gradually to decline till his 
death, which happened on the gth of July 1785 in the 
71ſt year of his age. | 

Eudued with much natural ſagacity, and an attentive 
obſervation of life, he owed his riſe to that ' tation of 
opulence and reſpect which he attained, rather to his 
own talents and exertion, than to any accidental occur- 
rence of favourable or fortunate circumſtances. His 
mind was not uninformed by letters; and from a habit 
of attention ro ſtyle, he acquired a conſiderable portion 
ef critical acuteneſs in the diſcernment of its beauties 
and defects. In one branch of writing he particularly 
excelled the epiſtolary ; in which he not only ſhowed 
the preciſion and clearneſs of buſineſs, but poſſeſſed a 
neatneſs as well as a fluency of expreſſion which few let- 
ter-writers have been known to ſurpaſs. Letter-writing 
was one of his favourite amuſements; and among his 
correſpondents were men of ſuch eminence and talents 
as well repaid his endeavours to entertain them. Among 
theſe, as beforementioned, was the juſtly celebrated 
Pr Franklin, originally a printer like Mr Strahan, 
whoſe friendſhip and correſpondence, notwithſtanding 
the difference of their ſentiments in political matters, 
he continued to enjoy till his death. One of the liteſt 
letters which he received from his illuſtrious and ven e- 


zable ſriend, contained a humorous allegory of the taze 
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of politics in Britain, drawn from the profeſſion of print- Strata 


2 


ing ; of which, though the Docter had 
erciſe, he had not forgotten the terms. 
The judicious diſpoſition which Mr Strahan made of 
his property, affords a 1 evident proof of his good ſenſe 
and propriety. After providing munificently for his 
widow and children bis principal ſtudy ſeems to have. 
been to mitigate the afflicti n of theſe (and many there 
were) who would more immediately have felt his le, 
by bequeathing them liberal annuities for their Ives ; 
and (recollecting that all of a profeſſion are not equally 


quitted the ex- 


provident) he left roool. to the Company of Stationers, 


the intereſt to be divided among intirm old printers. 

As the virtuous connections of the life ard the zart 
are always pleaſing to trace—of Mr Strahan it nip 
briefly be ſaid, that his capacity, diligence, and probity, 
raiſed him to the head of his profeſſion. The goot 
humour and obliging diſpoſition which he owe to na- 
ture, he caltivated with cate, and confirmed by habit. 
His ſympathetic heart beat time to the joy and ſ-rrow 
of his friends. His advice was always ready to direct 
youth, and his purſe open to relieve indigence. Living 
in times not the pureſt in the Engliſh annals, he eſcaped 
unſullied through the artifices of trade and the cor- 
ruption of politics. In him a ſtrong natural ſagacity,. 
improved by an extenſive knowledge cf the world, 


ſerved only to render reſpectable his unaffected ſimplici- 


ty of manners, and to make his Chriitian philanthropy 
more diſcerning and uſeful. The uninterrupted health 


and happineſs which accompanied him for halt a cen- 


tury in the capital, proves honeſty to be the belt policy, 
temperance the greateſt luxury, and the eſſential dutics 
of life its moſt agreeable amuſement. In his elevated 
fortune, none of his former acquaintance ever accu'ed 
him of neglect. He attained proſperity without envy, 
enjoyed wealth without pride, and diſpenſed bounty 
without oftentation. 

STRAIKS, in the military art, ate ſtrong plates of 
iron, fix in number, fixed with large nails called ,- 
nails, on the circumference of a cannon-whecl, over the 
joints of the fellows z both to ſtrengthen the wheel, 


and to fave the ſellows irom wearing on hard ways or 


ſtreets. 

STRAIN, a pain occaſioned by the viclent extenſion 
of ſome membranous or tend nous part. 

$Tx An, Str, in mechanics, are terms indiſcriminate- 
ly uſed to expreſs the force which is excited in any part 
of a machine or ſtructore of any kind tending to break 
it in that part. Thus every part of a rope is equza/, 
ſtrained by the weight which it ſuſpends, Every part 
of a pillar is equally ſtrained by the load which it ſup- 
ports. A mill axle is equally twiſted ard firained in 
every part which hes between the part of the wheel ac- 
tuated by the moving power and the part Which js re- 
ſiſted by the work to be performed. Every part of a. 
lever cr joilt is different.y ſtrained by a force ating on a 
diſtant part. | 

It is evident that we cannot make the ſtructure fit 
for its purpoſe, unleſs the ſtrength in every part be at 
leaſt equal to the ſtreſs laid on, or the ſtrain excited in 
that part. It is no leſs plain, that if we are ignorant 
of the principles which determine this ſtrain, both in in- 
tenſity and direction, in relation to the magnitude and 
the ſituation of its remote cauſe, the only ſecurity we. 
have for. jucceſs is to give to every part of the aſſem- 
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vers Gypping and Orwell, and is remarkable for having 
the beſt cherries in England. f 

STOWAGE, the general diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
materials contained in a ſhip's hold, with regard to their 
fxure, magnitude, or flidity. | 

In the ſtowage of different articles, as ballaſt, cafks, 
caſes, bales, and boxes, there are ſeveral general rules 
t » be obſerved, according to the -circumſtanees or qua- 
lities of thoſe materials. The caſtes which contain any 
liquid are, according to the fea phraſe, to be ung-uþ 
and bilge free, i. e. cloſely wedged up in an horizonta 
poſition, and reſting on their quarters : ſo that the bilges 
where they are thickeſt being entirely free all round, 
cannot rub againſt each other by the motion of the-vef- 
fel. Dry goods, or ſuch as may be damaged by the 
V/Xter, are to be carefully incloſed in caſks, bales, caſes, 
or wrappers ; and wedged off from the bottom and tides 
of the {hip, as well as from the bow, maſts, and pump- 
well. Due attention muſt likewiſe be had to their dif- 


| poſition with regard to each other, and to the trim and 


centre of gravity of the hip ; ſo that the heavieſt may 
„Ways be neareſt the keel, and the ligtteſt gradually 
above them. 

STRABISMUS, ſquinting. See Mevicins-[a- 
dex. | 

STRABO, a celebrated Greek geographer, philo- 
{-pher, and hiſtorian, was born at Amaſia, and was de- 
ſcended from a family ſettled at Gnoffus in Crete. He 
vas the diſciple of Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philoſo- 
pher, and at length attached himſelf to the Stoics, He 
eontracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Cornelius Gallus, go- 
vernor of Egypt, and travelled into ſeyeral countries to 
obſerve the ſituation of places, and the cuſtoms of na- 
tions. He flouriſhed under Auguſtus, and died under 
"1'iberius about the year 25, in a very advanced age.— 
Ile compoſed ſeveral works, all of which are loſt ex- 
cept his Geography in 17 books; which. are juſtly 


eſteemed very precious remains of antiquity. The two 


firſt books are employed in ſhowing, that the ſtudy of 
geography is not only worthy of, but even neceſſary to, 
2 philoſopher ; the third deſcribes Spain; the fourth, 
Gaul and the Britannic ifles ; the fifth and fixth, Italy 
and the adjacent iſles ; the ſeventh, which is imperfect 
at the end, Germany, the countries of the Getz and 
Illyrii, 'Tavrica Cherſoneſus, and Epirus; the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, Greece with the neighbouring iſles ;. 
the ſour following, Aſia within Mount Taurus; the 
filtcenth and ſixtcenth, Aſia without Taurus, India, 
Perſia, Syria, Arabia; and the ſeventeenth, Egypt, 
Afrhiopia, Carthage, and other places of Africa. Stra- 
bo's work was publiſhed with a Latin verſion by Xy- 
Lander, and Notes by Iſaac Caſaubon (or rather by 
Henry Scrimzeer, from whom Caſaubon chiefly. ſtole 
them), at Paris, 1620 in folio, Bur the belt edition 
is that of Amſterdam in 1707, in two volumes felio, 
by the learned Theodore Janfonius ab Alm&looveen, 
with the entire notes of Xylander, Caſaubon, Meurſius, 
Cluver, Holſtenius, Salmaſius, Bochart, Ez. Spanheim, 
Cellarius, and others. To this edition is ſubjoined the 
Chreſtemathie, or epitome of Strabo ; which according to 
Mr Dodwell, who has written a very elaborate and 
learned diſſertation about it, was made by ſome unknown 
perſon between the years of Chriſt 676 and 996. It 


has been found of ſome uſe, not only in helping to cor- 


rect the original, but in ſupplying in ſoxne meaſure the 
* | 
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pandſbome place, ſᷣtuated between the branches of the ri - 


STR 


defect in the ſeventh book, Mr Dodwell's/ diſſerta- 
tion is prefixed to this edition. 5 
STRADA (Famianus), a very ingenious and learn - 
ed Jeſuit, was born at Rome the latter end of the 16th 
century, and taught rhetoric there, in -a public man- 
ner, for fifteen years, He wrote ſeveral pieces upon 
the art of oratory, and publiſhed ſome orations with 
a view of illuſtrating by example what he had inculca- 
ted by precept. t his Prolufiones Acadcmice and 
his Hifloria de Bello Belgico are the two works which rai- 
ſed his reputation, and have preſerved his memory. 
His hiſtory of the war of Flanders was publiſhed at 
Rome; the firſt decade in 1640, the ſecond in 1647 ; 
the whole extending from the death of Chatles V. 
which happened in 1558, to the year 1590. It is 
written in good Latin, as all allow; but its merit in 
other reſpects has been variouſly determined. His 
Prolufiones Academice ſhow great ingenuity, and a 
maſterly {kill in claſſical literature; that proluſion eſpe- 
cially in which he introduces Lucan, Lucretius, Clau- 
dian, Ovid, Statius, and Virgil, each of them verſify- 
ing according to his own ſtrain. They have been of- 
ten printed, We know not the year of Strada's birth 
or of his death. 
STRAHAN (William,) an eminent printer, was 
born at Edinburgh in the year 1715. His father, 


who had a fmall appointment in the cuſtoms, gave his- 


ſon the education which every one of decent rank then 
received in a country where the avenues to learning 
were eaſy, and open to men of the moſt moderate cir- 
cumſtances. After having paſſed through the tuition 
of a grammar-ſchool, he was put apprentice. to a 
printer; and when a very young man, removed to a 
wider ſphere in that line of buſineſs, and went to follow 
his trade in London. Sober, diligent, and attentive, 
while his emoluments were for ſome time very ſcanty, 
he contrived to. live rather within than beyond his in- 
come; and though he married early, and without ſuch. 
a proviſion as prudence might have looked for in the 


eſtabliſhment of a family, he continued to thrive, and to 


better his circumſtances. This he would often mention 
as an encouragement to ealy matrimony z and uſed to 
ſay, that he never had a child born that Providence did- 
not ſend ſome increaſe of income to provide for the in- 
creaſe of his houſehold. With ſufficient vigour of mind, 
he had that happy flow of animal ſpirits that is not 
eaſily diſcouraged by unpromiſing appearances. . 

His abilities iu his profeſſion, accompanied with 
perfect integrity and unabating diligence, enabled 
him, after the firſt difficulties were overcome, to ad- 
vance with rapid ſucceſs. And he was one of the moſt 
flouriſhing men. of the trade, when, in the year 1770, 
he purchaſed a ſhare of the patent for king's printer 
of Mr Eyre, with whom he maintained the moſt cordial. 
intimacy during the reſt of his life. Beſide the emolu- 
ments ariſing from this appointment, as well as from a 
very extenſive private buſineſs, he now drew largely 
from a field which required ſome degree of ſpeculative 
ſagaciiy to cultivate on account of the great literary pro- 
perty which he acquired by purchaſing the copy-rights. 
of the moſt celebrated authors of the time. In this his. 
liberality kept equal pace with his prudence, and in ſome 
caſes went perhaps rather beyond it. Never had ſuch re- 
wards been given to the labours of literary men as now. 
were received from him and his aſſociates in thoſe pur-. 
chaſes of copy-rights ſrom authors. 
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Having now attained the firſt greit object of buſi- 


wr—_ neſs, wealth, Mr Strahan looked with a very allowable 


ambition on the ſtations of political rank and eminence. 


Politics had long occupied his active mind, which he 


had for many years purſued as his favourite amufement, 
by correſponding on that ſubject with ſome of the firſt 
oharacters of the age. Mr Strahan's queries to Dr 
Franklin in the year 1769, reſpecting the diſcontents 


of the Americans, publiſhed in the London Chronicle 


of 28th July 1778, ſhow the conception he eater- 
tained of the important conſequences of that diſpute, 
and his anxiety as a good ſubject to inveſtigate, at that 
carly period, the proper means by which their grie- 
vances might be removed, and a permanent harmony 
reſtored between the two countries. In the year 1775 
he was elected a member of parliament for the borough 
of — in Wiltſhire, with a very illuſtrious col- 
league, the Hon. C. J. Fox; and in the ſucceeding 
83 for Wootton Baſſet, in the ſame county. 
In this ſtation, applying himſelf with that induſtry 
which was natural to him, he was a uſeful member, 
and attended the houſe with a ſcrupulous punctuality. 
His talents for buſineſs acquired the conſideration to 
which they were intitled, and were not unnoticed by 
the miniſter. | 

In his political conne&ions he was conſtant to the 
friends to whom he had firſt been attached. He was 
a ſteady ſupporter of that party who were turned out 
of adminiſtration in ſpring 1784, and loſt his ſeat in 
the houſe of commons by the diſſolution of parliament 
with which that change was followed: a ſituation 
which he did not ſhow any defire to reſume on the 
return of the new parliament; arifing from a feeling 
ot ſome decline in his health, which had rather ſuffered 
from the long ſittings and late hours with which the 
political nw in the preceding bad been attended. 
Without any fixed diſeaſe, his ſtrength viſibly declined; 
and though his ſpirits ſurvived his ſtrength, yet the 
vigour and activity of his mind were alſo conſiderably 
impaired. Both continued gradually to decline till his 
Geath, which happened on the gth of July 1785 in the 
71ſt year of his age. | 

Eudued with much natural ſagacity, and an attentive 
obſervation of life, he owed his riſe to that ' ſtation of 
opulence and reſpe& which he attained, rather to his 
own talents and exertion, than to any accidental occur- 
rence of favourable or fortunate circumſtances. His 


mind was not uninformed by letters; and from a habit 


of attention ro ſtyle, he acquired a conſiderable portion 
ef critical acuteneſs in the diſcernment of its beauties 
and defects. In one branch of writing he particularly 
excelled the epiſtolary ; in which he not only ſhowed 
the preciſion and clearneſs of buſineſs, but poſſeſſed a 
neatneſs as well as a fluency of expreſſion which few let- 
ter-writers have been known to ſurpaſs. Letter-writing 
was one of his favourite amuſements; and among his 
correſpondents were men of ſuch eminence and K 
as well repaid his endeavours to entertain them. Among 
theſe, as before mentioned, was the juſtly celebrated 
Dr Franklin, originally a printer like Mr Strahan, 
whoſe friendſhip and correſpondence, notwithſtanding 
the difference of their ſentiments in polit'cal matters, 
he continued to enjoy till his death. One of the lateſt 
letters which he received from his illuſtrious and ve e- 


zable ſriend, contained a humorous allegory of the taze 


TIS 


of politics in Britain, drawn from the proſe{Non oNprint- Stras- 


STR 


ing; of which, though the Docter had 
erciſe, he had not forgotten the terms. 
The judicious diſpoſition which Mr Strahan made of 
his property, affords a m evident proof of his good ſenſe 
and propriety. After providing munificently for his 
widow and children bis principal ſtudy ſeems to have. 
been to mitigate the afflicti n of theſe (and many there 
were) who would more immediately have felt his Ife, 
by bequeathing them liberal annuities for their 1:ves ; 
and (recollecting that all of a profeſſion are not equally 


quitted the ex- 


provident) he left roool. to the Company ef Stationers, 


the intereſt to be divided among intirm old priciters, 

As the virtuous connections of the life and the h:art 
are always pleaſing to trace—of Mr Strahan it may 
briefly be ſaid, that his capacity, diligence, and probity, 
raiſed him to the head of his profeſſion. The gouL 
humour and obliging diſpoſition which he owe to na- 
ture, he cultivated with care, and confirmed by habit. 
His ſympathetic heart beat time to the joy and ſ-rrow 
of his friends. His advice was always ready to direct 
youth, and his purſe open to relieve indigence. Living 
in times not the pureſt in the Engliſh annals, he eſcaped 
unſullied through the artifices of trade and the cor- 
ruption of politics. In him a ſtrong natural ſagacity,. 
improved by an extenſive knowledge cf the world, 


ſerved only to render reſpeRtable his unaffected ſimplici. 


ty of manners, and to make his Chri:tian philanthropy 
more diſcerning and uſeful. The uninterrupted heal:h 


and happineſs which accompanied him for halt a cen. 


tury in the capital, proves honeſty to be the belt policy, 
temperance the greateſt luxury, and the eſſential dutics 
of life its moſt agreeable amuſement. In his elevated 
fortune, none of his former acquaintance ever accu'ed 
him of neglect. He ' attained proſperity without envy, 
enjoyed wealth without pride, and diſpenſed bounty 
without oſtentation. 

STRAIES, in the military art, ate ſtrong plates of 
iron, fix in number, fixed with large nails called at- 
nails, on the circumference of a cannon-whecl, over the 
joints of the fellows z both to ſtrengthen the wheel, 


and to fave the ſellows irom wearing on hard ways or 


ſtreets. 

STRAIN, a pain occaſioned by the viclent extenſion 
of ſome membranous or tend nous part. 

$Tx41x, Str, in mechanics, are terms indiſcriminate- 
ly uſed to expreſs the force which is excited in any part 
of a machine or ſtructure of any kind tending to break 
it in that part. Thus every part of a rope is ea 
ſtrained by the weight which it ſuſpends, Every part 
of a pillar is equally ſtrained by the load which it ſup- 
ports. A mill axle is equally twiſted ard ſtraincd in 
every part which hes between the part of the wheel ac- 
tuated by the moving power and the part Which ;5 re- 
ſiſted by the work to be performed. Every part of a. 
lever cr joiſt is diſerentiy ſtrained by a force ating on a 
diſtant part. | 

It is evident that we cannot make the flruQure fit. 
for its purpoſe, unleſs the ſtrength in every part be at 
leaſt equal to the ſtreſs laid on, or the ſtrain excited in 
that part. It is no leſs plain, that if we are ignorant 
of the principles which determine this ſtrain, both in in- 
tenſity and direction, in relation to the magnitude and 
the ſituation of its remote caufe, the only ſecurity we- 
have for. jucceſs is to give to every part of the aſſem- 
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bl-ge ſuch ſolidity that we can leave no doubt of its ſuf- 
ſicieney. But daily experience ſhows us that this yague 
ſecuricy is in many caſes uncertain, if we are thus igno- 
rant. In all caſes it is ſlovenly, unlike an artiſt, attend- 
ed with uſeleſs expence, and in machines is attended. 
with a loſs of power which is waſted in changing the 
motions of a needleſs load uf matter, | 

It muſt therefore greatly tend to the improvement of 
all profeſſions occupied in the erection or employment 
of ſuch ſtructures to have a diſlinct notion of the ſtrains 
to which their parts are expoſed. Frequently, nay ge- 
nerally, theſe ſtrains are not immediate, but ariſe from 
the action of forces on diſtant parts, by which the al- 
ſemblage is ſtrained, and there is a tendency to rupture 
in every part. an. 
is here modified by fixed mechanical laws. Theſe it is 
our buſineſs to learn; but our chief object in this inveſ- 
lig ation is to determine the ſtrength of materials which 
it is neceſſary to oppoſe in every part to this ſtrain ; and 
how to oppoſe this ſtrength in ſuch a manner that it 
{ball be exerted to the beſt advantage. The notions of 
{train and ſtrength therefore hardly admit of ſeparation 
jor it is even by means of the ſtrength of the interme- 
diate parts that the ſtrain is propagated to, or excited 
in, the part under conſideration. It is proper there- 
ſore to conſider the whole together under the article 
STteencra of Material; in mechanics. 


STRAINING, is the clarification of a liquor, by 54 


paſſing it through a ſieve or filter. The word is de- 
rived from the French, eſtreindre ; which is formed 
ſrom ex, „ out of,” and ſtringere, © to prels.“ | 

STRAIT, a narrow channel or arm of the ſea, ſhut 
up between lands on either ſide, and affording a paſſage 
out of one great ſea into another. | 

There are three kinds of ſtraits. 1. Such as join 
one ocean to another. Of this kind are the ſtraits of 
Magellan and Le Maire. 2. Thoſe which join the 
ocean to a gulf: the ſtraits of Gibraltar and Babelman- 
cel are of this kind, the Mediterranean and Red Sea 
being only large gulfs. 3. Thoſe which join one gulf 
to another; as the ſtraits of Caffa, which join the Pa- 
las Mæotis to the Euxine or Black Sea. The paſſage 
of ſtraits is commonly dangerous, on account of the 
rapidity and oppoſite motion of currents. The moſt 
celebrated ſtrait in the world is that of Gibraltar, 
which is about from 24 to 36 miles long, and from 
15 to 24 broad, joining the Mediterranean ſea with 
the Atlantic ocean. The ſtraits of Magellan, diſco- 
vered in 1520 by F. Magellan, were uled ſome time 
as a paſſage out of the North into the South Sea; 
but ſince the year 1616, that the ſtrait of Le Maire 
has been diſcovered, the former has been diſuſed ; both 
becaule of its length, which is tull three hundred miles, 
and becauſe the navigation thereof is very dangerous, 
from the waves of tlie North and South Seas meeting 
in it and claſhing. The ſtrait at the entrance of the 
Baltic is called the Sound, That between England 
and France, Le pas de Calais, or the Channel. There 
are alſo the ſtraits of Weigats, of Jeſſo, of Anian, of 
Davis, and Hudſon, &c. 
STRAKES, or S1&&Axs, in a ſhip, the uniform 
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This ſtrain is induced on every H and 


STR 


ranges of planks on the bottom and ſides of a ſhip; or  Strakes 
the continuation of planks joined to the ends of each 
other, and reaching from the ſtem to the ſtern-poſt and Se. 


falhion · pieces j the loweſt of theſe, which is called the 


garboard. ſtreal, is let into the keel below, and into the 


item and ſtern-poſt. They ſay alſo a ſhip heels a ftrake, 
that is, hangs or inclines to one ſide the quantity of a 
whole plank's breadth. e 1 

STRAKES, Ne in mining, are frames of boards 
fixed on or in the ground, where they waſh and dreſs 
the ſmall ore in a little ſtream of water, hence called 


firaked ore. | | 


STRALSUND, a frong and rich ſea-port town of. 
Germany, in Hicher Pomerania, and was formerly an 
important trading-place. In 1678 it was forced to ſur-- 
render to the elector of Brandenburg, after 1800 houſes” 
had been burnt to aſhes in one night's time, After this. 
the Swedes defended it to the laſt. extremity and” 
Charles XII. in 1714, came hither after his return out. 
of Turkey. But the crown of Sweden not being able 
to hold out againſt five great powers, it was forced to 
ſubmit in 1715. In 1720 it was rendered back to Swe- 
den, but in a very poor condition. It is almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea and the lake Francen, and has a har- 
bour ſeparated from the iſle of Rugen by a narrow 
ſtrait, It is 15 miles north-weſt of Grippſwald, and 
40 north-ealt of Guſtrow, E. Long. 13. 28. N. Lat. 


17. 8 ED 
STRAMONIUM, in botany ; a ſpecies of Daru- 
RA. ' 

STRAND (Saxon), any ſhore or bank of a ſea or 

eat river. Hence the. ſtreet in the weſt ſuburbs of 
8 which lay next the ſhore or bank of the 
Thames, was called the Strand. An immunity from 
cuſtom, and all impoſitions upon goods or veſſels by land 
or water, was uſually expreſſed by rand or ftream. . 

STRANDED (from the Saxon rand), is when a 
ſhip is by tempeſt, or by ill ſteerage, run on ground, 
and ſo periſhes. Where a veſſel is ſtranded, juſtices of 
the peace, &c. ſhall command conſtables near the ſea - 
coalts to call aſſiſtance for the preſervation of the ſhip ; 
and officers of men of war are to be aiding and aſſiſting 
thereto. 


STRANGE (Sir Robert), © who carried the art of 


. engraving to ſo great perſection in this country, was a 


man of ſuch general merit, that a life of him, not mere- 
ly eſtimating his character as an artiſt, but alſo pour- 
traying his private virtues and domeſtic habits, would 
be both uſeful and entertaining. Such a life, we have 
reaſon to believe, will be preſented to the public. Mo- 
delt as he was ingenious, he uſed indeed to ſay that the 
works of an artiſt ſhould ſerve for a life and monument 
to him. His works no doubt will perpetuate his name 
whilſt any taſte for the fine arts remains. In the mean 
time, we cannot but here give a ſhort ſketch of his 
hiſtory, the accuracy of which may be depended on. 

« Sir Robert Strange was born in the iſland of Pomona 
in Orkney, July the 14th 1721; and died at London 
July the 5th 1792. He was lineally deſcended from 


David Strange or Strang, a younger ſon of the family 


of the Stranges or Strangs (4) of Balcaſky, in the coun» 
| ty 


(a) The name of gran fe or Strang is indiſcriminately uſed in the old charters and deeds of the Balcaſky fa- 
mily, now in the poſſeſſion of Sir Robert Anſtruther of Balcaſky, baronet, ; 


— 


' the iſlands of Orkney and of the 
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nge. 1 of Fife, who ſettled in Orkney at the time of che 
| e 


formation. But as there were no males remaining 
of the elder branch of the Stranges of Balcaſky, Sir 
Robert became the male repreſentative of it, and was 
found by a legal inveſtigation to have a right to the ar- 
morial bearings and every other mark of honour belong- 
ing to that ancient family. 
©« He received his claſſical education at Kirkwall in 
Orkney under the care of a learned, worthy, and much 
reſpected gentleman, Mr Murdoch Mackenzie, till alive 
(1795), who has rendered infinite ſer vice to his coun- 
try by the accnrate ſurveys and charts he has given of 
Britiſh and Iriſh 
coaſts, | 
« Originally intended for the law, Mr Strange ſoon 
become tired of that profeſiton, and perceived that his 
genius deciſively led him to the arts of drawing and en- 
graving. For this purpoſe he was introduced to the 
ate Mr Richard Cooper at Edinburgh, the only perſon 
there who had then any taſte in that line of the fine 
arts. He was bound with him as an apprentice for ſix 
years; during which time he made ſuch progreſs in his 
new profeſſion, that his friends entertained the highelt 
expectation of his ſucceſs ; nor were they difappointed. 
ln the year 1747 he married Iſabella, only daugh- 
ter of William Lumiſden, ſon of Biſhop Lumiſden; and 
ſoon after his marriage he went to France, where with 
the moſt ardent application he proſecuted his ſtudies, 
chiefly at Paris, under the direction of the celebrated 
Le Bas, who engraved many excellent prints trom the 
Dutch painters. It was trom Le Bas he had the firſt 
hint of the uſe of the inſtrument commonly called the 


dry needle ; but which he afterwards greatly improved 


by his own genius, and which has added fuch ſuperior 
beauties to his engravings. 

In the year 1751 Mr Arrange removed with his fa- 
mily from Edinburgh and ſettled at London, where he 
engraved ſeveral fine hiſtorical prints, which juſtly ac- 
quired to him great reputation. At this period hiſto- 
rical engraving had made little progreſs in Britain, and 
he may be properly conſidered as its father. 

« The admiration he always had fcr the works of the 
reat Italian painters made him long deſire to viſit Ita- 
y, the ſeat of the fine arts; and the farther he advan- 

ced in life, he became the more perſuaded that a jour- 
ney to that country was eſſential to an artiſt who had 
the laudable ambition to excel in his profeſſion. He 
there fore undertook this journey in the year 1760. In 
Italy he made many admirable drawings, ſeveral of 
which he afterwards engraved, Tbeſe drawings are 
now in the poſſe ſſion of Lord Dundas. 
Everywhere in Italy ſingular marks of attention 
were beſtowed on Mr Strange ; not only by great perſo- 
nages, but by the principal academies of the fine arts in 
that country, He was made a member of the acade- 
mies of Rome, Florence, and Bologna, and profeſſor in 
the royal academy at Parma. 

« To thow the eſtimation in which his talents were 
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held at Rome, we cannot but record the following anec- Strange. 
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dote, The ceiling of the room of the Vatican library, in 
which the collection of engravings are kept, is elegant 
ly painted by Signor Rotfanelli. It repreſents the pro- 
greſs of engraving; and the poriraits of the moſt emi- 
nent artiſts in that line are there introduced, among 
which is that of bur artiſt, Under his arm he ho'ds a 
portfolio, on which bis name is inferibed. He is the 
only Britiſh artiſt on whom this honour has been con- 
ferred. 

In France, where he reſided m. ny years at different 
periods, his talents likewile received every mark of at- 
tention that cou'd be beſtowed on a foreigner. He 
was made a member of the royal academy of painting 
at Paris, 

His majeſty King Geor; e III. ever attentive to the 
progreſs of the fine arts in Britain, and ſenſible of the 
advantages of which engraving particularly has been to 
this country, even in a commercial light ; and deſirous 
to give a mark of his royal approbation of the merit of 
Mr Strange, whom he conlidered as at the head of his 
profeſſion and the great improver of it—was graciouſly 
pleaſed to confer the honour of knighthood oa him the 
5th of January 1787. 

Such was Sir Robert Strange as an artiſt ; nor waz 
helefs diſtinguiſhed by his truly amiable moral quali. 
ties, which endeared him to all who had the happineſs. 
to know him. 

With regard to his works, he left fiſty capital plates, 
ſtill in good condition, which are carefully preſerved in 
his family. They are engraved from pictures by the 
molt celebrated painters of the Roman, Florentine, 
Lombard, Venetian, and other ſchoots. They ate hi- 
ſtorical, both ſacred and profane, poetical, allegorical. 

From his earlieſt eſtabliſhment in life, Sir Robert 
carefully preſerved about eighty copies of the fineſt an! 
molt choice impreſſions of each plate he engraved ; 
which, from length of time, have acquired a beauty, 
mellowneſs, and brilltancy, eaſier ſeen than deſcribed. 
He did this with a view of preſenting them to the pub- 
lic at a period when age ſhould difable him from add- 
ing to their number. "Theſe he collected into as many 
volumes, and arranged them in the order in which they 
were engraved, To each volume he prefixed two por- 
traits of himfelf, on the ſame plate, the one an etching, 
the other a finiſhed proof, from a drawing by John 
Baptiſte Greuſe. This is the laſt plate he engraved ; and 
which is a proof that neither his eyes nor hand were 
impaired by age. It likewiſe ſhows the uſe he made 
boch of aquafortis and the graver. Each volume, be- 
ſides a dedication to the king, contains an introduction 
on the progreſs of engraving, and critical remarks on 
the pictures ſrom which his engravings are taken. 
Theſe volumes were ready to be given to the public, 
when Sir Robert's death and conſequent circumſtances. 
delayed this magnificent publication; a publication 


Which does ſo much honour to the artiſt, and to the 


country which gave him birth (s)“ 
STRANGER, 


(2) Solicitous to make all our biographical articles the vehicles of truth, we applied for information reſpectiug 
Sir Robert Strange, to the perſon whom we conſidered as the moſt capable of furniſhing it, and who we imagined 


would be gratified by our application, With ſome difficulty we obtained, as a favour to ourſelves, the _ 
| 0 


A 


Itranger 


— 4 
tr aſburg. 
_— wm 


STR 


or privy» | ; 
© STRANGLES, in Farxzttry. See that article, $ 


xiv. ; 

STRANGURY, a ſuppreſſion of urine, See Ma- 
"DICINE, n 119. 

STRAP, among ſurgeons, a ſort of band uſed to 
firetch out limbs in the ſetting of broken or digjointed 
bones, 

STRAP, in a ſhip, the rope which is ſpliced about any 
block, and made with an eye to faſten it any where on 
occaſion; 

STRAPS, in the manege. The ſtraps of a ſaddle are 
ſmall leather Craps, nailed to the bows of the ſaddle, 
with which we make the girths faſt to the ſaddle. | 

3TRAPADO, or STzxarrano, a kind of military 

uniſhment, wherein the crimina.*s hands being tied be- 
Find him, he is hoiſted up with a rope to the top of a 
long piece of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the 
ground ; ſo that, by the weight of his body in the 
Ack: his arms are diſlocated. Sometimes he is to un- 
dergo three ſtrapadoes or more. 

STRASBURG, an ancient, large, handſome, popn- 


lous, and ſtrong city of France in Alſace. It contains 


about 200 ſtreets, part of which are very narrow, and 
molt of the houſes are built after the ancient taſte, 
However, there are a great number of handſome build- 
ings, ſuch as the hotel of the marſhal of France, who is 
commander of the city ; the hotel of the cardinal of 
Rouen, the biſhop”s palace, the Jeſuits college, the royal 
hoſpital, the hotel of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, the arſenal, the 
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ST RANGER, in law, denotes a perſon who is not 
privy or party to an act. Thus a ſtranger to a Judge- 
ment is he to whom a judgment does not belong z in 
which ſenſe the word ſtands dire ly oppoſed to party 


STR. 


town-houſe, and the eathedral. It has a wooden bridge 


the Rhine, which i | 
over the Khine, which is thought to be one of the fineſt Strata. 


in Europe; as is likewiſe the cathedral church, whoſe 


tower is the handſomeſt in Germany, and the cleck is 


greatly admired by all travellers, Some look upon it 
as one of the wonders of the world, and the Reeple is 
allowed to be the higheſt in Europe. The clock not 
only thews the hours of the day, but the motion of the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars. Among other things there is an 
angel, which turns an hour-glaſs every hour; and the 
twelve apoſtles proclaim noon, by each of them ſtriking 
a blow with a hammer on a bell. There is likewiſe 4 
cock, which is a piece of clock-work, that crows every 
hour. There are 700 Reps up to the tower or ſteeple, 
it being Hog feet high. It was a free and imperial city ; 
but the king of France became maſter of it in 168r, 
and greatly augmented the fortifications, though before 


it had as many cannon as there 4re days in the year. | 


The inhabitants were formerly Proteſtants, and carried 
on a 
to embrace the Catholic religion, though there is ſtill 
a ſort of toleration, Such was Straſburg before the 
French revolution; what it is now; we have not leiſure 
to inquire. It is ſeated on the river Ill, 55 miles north 
of Baſil, 112 ſouth-weſt of Mentz, and 255 eaſt of 
Paris, E. Long. 7. 51. N. Lat. 48. 35. ' 


STRATA, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral beds or 


layers of different matters whereof the-earth is compo- 
ſed, Sec QuARRx. X = 

The (ſtrata whereof the earth is compoſed are ſo very 
different in different countries, that it is impoſſible to 
ſay any thing ecncerning them that may be generally 
applicable: and indeed the depths to which we can po- 
netrate are ſo ſmall, that only a very few can be known 


to 


— 


—— 


: 


great trade; but moſt of them have been obliged 


by Carlo Dolci ; 49. Our Saviour aſleep, by Vandyke ; 50. St John in the Deſert, by Morillo, 


of his life, which we have laid before our readers, upon the expreſs condition that we ſhould not alter a ngle word 


.of it ; as the compoſition, we were told, would do honour to our work. We have obſerved the condition, and 


therefore cannot claim this honour to any of the uſual writers in the Encyclopedia Britannica, If Sir Robert's 
more intimate friends ſhall be pleaſed with the article, their gratitude will be due not to us, but to ſome of his 
neareſt relations; and what may appear its defects to others (for the taſtes of mankind are vere different), we 
truſt will be ſapplied by the following authentic catalogue of his works : Plate 1. Two Heads of the author—one 
an etching, the other a finiſhed proof, from a drawing by John Baptiſte Greuſe ; 2. The Return from Market, by 
Wouvermans ; 3. Cupid, by Vanloo; 4. Mary Magdalen, by Guido; 5. Cleopatra, by the ſame; 6. The Ma- 


donna, by the ſame; 7. The Angel Gabriel, by the ſame; 8. The Virgin, holding in her hand a book, and at- 


tended by angels, by Carlo Maratt ; 9. The Virgin with the Child aſleep, by the ume; 10. Liberality and Mo- 
deſty, by Guido; 11. Apollo rewarding Merit and punithing Arrogance, by Andrea Sacchi; 12. The Finding 
of Romulus and Remus, by Pietro da Cortona; 13. Cæſar repudiating Pompeia, by the ſame ; 14. Three Chit. 
dren of King Charles I. by Vandyke ; 15. Belifarius, by Salvator Roſa; 16. St Agnes, by Dominichino ; 17. 
The Judgment ot Hercules, by Nicolas Pouſlin ; 18. Venus attired by the Graces, by Guido 19. and 20. Juf- 
tice and Meekneſs, by Raphael; 21. The Offspring of Love, by Guido; 22. Cupid ſleeping, by the ſame z 
23. Abraham giving up the Handmaid ag, ho by Guercino ; 24. Eſther a Suppliant before Ahaſuerus, by the 
ſame; 25. Joſeph and Potiphar's Wife, by Guido; 26. Venus blinding Cupid, by Titian; 27. Venus, by the 
ſame ;z 28. Danae, by the ſame z 29. Portrait of King Charles I. by Vandyke; 30 The Madonna, by Correg- 
gio; 31. St Cæcilia, by Raphael; 32. Mary Magdalen, by Guido; 33. Our Saviour appearing to his Mother 
af.er his Reſurrection, by Guercino ; 34. A Mother and Child, by Parmegiano; 35. Cupid meditating, by 
Schidoni; 36. Laomedon King of Troy detected by Neptune and Apollo, by Salvator Rofaz 37. The Death 


of Dido, by Guercino; 38. Venus and Adonis, by Titian ; 39. Fortune, by Guido; 40. Cleopatra, by the 


ſame ;. 41. Two Children at School, by Schidoni ; 42. Mary Magdalen, by Correggio; 43. Portrait of Kin 


Charles I. attended by the Marquis of Hamilton, by Vandyke; 44. Queen Henrietta, attended by the Prince ot 


Wales, and holding in her Arms the Duke of York, by the ſame; 45. Apotheoks of the Royal Children, by 
Welt ; 46. The Arnunciation, by Guido; 47. Portrait of Raphael Sancio D*Utbino, by himſelf : 48. Sapphoy 
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We cannot penetrate to any great depth is, that as 
ory down the air becomes foul, loaded with perni- 
cious vapburs, inſammable ait, fixed air, &c, which de- 
troy the miners, and there is no pollibility of going on. 
In many places, however, theſe vapours become petni- 
cions much ſooner than. ia others, particularly where 
ſulpbureous minerals abound, as in mines of wittal, 
coal, &c. "| | 

But however great differences there may be among 
the under rata, the upper one is in ſome reſpects the 
ſame all over the globe, at leaſt in this reſpect, that 
it is fit for the ſupport of vegetables, which the others 
are not, without Jong expoſure to the air. Properly 
ſpeaking, indeed, the upper firatum of the earth all 
round, is compoſed of the pure vegetable mould, though 
in many places it is mixed with large quantities of 
other ſtrata, as clay, fand, gravel, &c. ; and hence pro- 
ceed the differences of foil ſo well known to choſe who 
practice agriculture. $ | 

It has been ſuppoſed, by ſome naturaliſts, . that the 
different ſtrata of which the earth is compoſed were 
originally formed at the creation, and have continued 
in a manner immutable ever ſince : but this cannot poſ- 
ſibly have been the caſe, ſince we find that many of the 
ſtrata are ſtrangely intermixed with each other; the 
bones of animals both marine and terreſtrial are fre- 
quenily found at great depths in the earth; beds of 
oyſter · hells are found of immenſe extent in feveral coun- 
tries ; and concerning theſe and other ſhell fiſh it is re- 
markable, that they are generally found much farther 
from the ſurface than the bones or teeth either of ma- 
rine or terreltrial animals. Neither are the ſhells or 
other remains of fith found in thoſe countries adjoming 
to the ſeas where they grow naturally, bot in the molt 
diſtant regions. Mr Whitehurſt, in his Inquiry into the 
Original State and Formation of the Earth, bas given 
the following account of many different kinds of ani- 
mals, whoſe ſhells and other remains or exvvie are found 
in England; though at preſent the hving animals are 
not to be found except in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 


A Carat of Extxitveovs Fosse, ſorting whire 
they were dug up ; alſo their ndtive Climaict. Moftiy 
ſelected from the curious Cabinet of Mr Nz1150n, in 
K-ng-itreet, Red-Lion Square, | 


Their names, and Places where found. Native Climates. 
Cuaus RED NauTiuus. Sheppy } Chineſe Ocenn, and 
Idands; Richmond in Surrey ok Parts of that 
0 Sherbone io Dorſetfhire, r great ſcu. 
EETH OF SHARKS. Sheppy I ) . 
Oxfordſhire, Middleſex, Surrey, oe and Weſt In- 
Northamptonſhire, os | 
Sta Toxtonss, ſeveral kinds the 
Hawkfhiil, Loggerhead, and Green 
ſpecies. Sheppy Hland, h 
Maronen Tak Ors rens. Nac, Welt Indies. 
py Iſland, | ; 
Coxcous Tas OvsTers., Or- 


Weft Hulor. 


. ford{hire, Glouceſterſhire, Dor- 
ſetſhire, and Hanover, 


VIIATE BNA and PALATES eg and V, In- 


> Coaft of Guinea. 


us. Sheppy lands, and many 
other parts of England, 
Von, XVII. | 


dies. 
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Berat. 40 Us at any rate; thoſe that Ne near the cent te, or even 
—— em it, being fer ever hid. One reaſon 
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Their names, and Places where fouud. Native clitnatts, etre. 
Crocobp lg. Germany, Derby * 
$hire, Nottinghamſhire, Oxford- L 
thire, and Yorkſhire, = 
AuLiGaTOR's Tezrrn. Oxford-J Eft and Well In- 
* SNePPY Iſland, - 8 p dies. 
xDED Buccixum, Ox ford- , 
ſhire, and the Alps, Met Indice 
The ÞD1eeixnG-Sxait, and Star-]. ab 
1, Fro#. Bheppy Mand, 99 
art Boteixum. Sheppy Iſland, 
Hordel Cliff, Hampthire, Eaft Indies. 


Nothing has more perplexed thoſe who undertake to 
form theories of the earth than theſe appearances. Some 
have at once boldly aſſerted, from theſe and other phe- 
nomen, that the world is eternal. Others have had re- 
courſe to the univerſal deluge. Some, among whom 
is the Count de Buffon, endeavour to prove that the 
ocean and dry land are perpetually changing places; 
that for many ages the higheſt mountaius have been 
covered with water, in conſequence of which the ma- 
rine animals juſt mentioned were generated in fuch valt 
quantities, that the waters will again cover theſe moun- 
tains, the habitable part of the earth become ſea, and 
the ſea beeome dry land as before, &. Others have 
imagined that they might be occaſioned by vclcanoes, 
earthquakes, &c. which confound the different ſtrata, 
and often intermix the productions of the ijea with thoie 
of the dry land. a 

Theſe ſubjects have been diſcuſſed under the article, 
EarTH, to which therefore we refer the reader; and 
ſhall conclude with ſome account of the ſtrata in thoſe 
places where they have been moſt particularly obſerved. 

Under the article NATURAL HisTory, Se, I. it 
is obſerved, that the upper ſtrata of the earth and n.oun- 
taifs generally conliſt of rag-ſtone, the reſt of late, 
the*third of marble filled with petriſactions, the fourth. 
again of flate, and the next of free-ſtone. But we are 
far from conſidering this as a rule which holds univer- 
ſally. The ſtrata differ exceedingly in a great number 
of places; ſome inſtances of which we thall give from 


Mr Whitehurſt.—At Alfrzton Common in Derby hire, hey 


the ſtrata are, 


A T 4BLE of the STRATA af ABFERTON COMMON, 


Nun. b. Feet. Inch. 
. — - 7 0 
2 RaTCHELL, fragments of flone, — 9 © 
3 Bp indurated clay — 4 
4 STONE, argillaceous concreted c 6 © 
5 Bixp —_ - - 8 8 
6 Bixd | - — - 25 © 
7 STONE, @ Lack coltur - 1 0 
8 Brxp - | - 2 ©. 
9 STONE - 8 - 2 © 
10 Bixby . - - 5 © 
11 BixD — — — 8 
12 Coal - 1 6 
13 Bixp — — - 1 6. 
14 STONE - — 23 © 
15 STONE - . 14 O 
16 BND — - - 0 
19 SMuTT, a black ſubſtance, reſembling *Þ * 

6 ſtratum of coal-duft - | 3 

5 M Carticd ove. 138. 0. 


to the Ort 
ginal Stute 
and Forma» 
tion of the 
Earth, . 
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HY STK 
ö Brought o wer 138 
18 Bruvy - . * 5310 
19 STONE s n - 20 © 
20 Bind ,. YILET TL. 16 0 
21 Coat - þ n 7 4 
i 184, 4 
A Tt of the Srexava at Ver Hatton. 
Numb. | | Feet. Inch. 
1 Cra — — 7 6 
2 Bixd 3 — 48 © 
3 Suurr . 11 
4 Croncn, or indurated clay - 4. © 
5 Bind - . 3 © 
G STONE - - 2 3 
7 Bind - — 1 0 
8 STONE - wth. 1 © 
9 Bino N — + 
10 STONE - - $-- 0: 
11 Bind - - 16 © 
12 SHALE - - 2 © 
13 Dino - . - I2 © 
14 SHALE . . - 3 © 
15 CLuxCH, ſtone and ſometimes cank 54 o 
16 Sorr Coat - - 4 © 
17 Cray — - © 6 
18 Sorr Coal - EY 4 6 
19 CLuxca and Bind — - 21 © 
20 Coal - - I © 
24 Bind - - 1 © 
22 Strong, broad Bind - 25 © 
23 Coal — — 6 © 
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Mr Forſter has given an account of ſome of the ſtra- 
ta of the South-Sea iſlands, the ſubſtance of which may 
be ſeen ia the following table. 

| SOUTH GEORGIA. 

1. No ſoil, except in a few crevices of the rocks. 

2. Ponderous late, with ſome irony particles, in hori- 
zontal ſtrata, perpendicularly interſeted with veins 
of quartz. 3 

Southern Jie of NEW ZEALAND. . 

1. Fine light black mould, in ſome places nine inches 
deep, but generally not ſo much. 

2. An argillaceous ſubſtance, nearly related to the claſs 
of TaLcoxs, turned into earth by the action of the 
air. 

3. The ſame ſubſtance farther indurated, in oblique 
ſtrata, generally dipping to the ſouth. 

ASTER ISLAND, 

1. Reddiſh-brown duſty mould, looking as if it had 
been burnt. 5 

2. Burnt rocks, reſembling {lags or droſs and other 
volcanic matters. 

MarqQuesas. 

1. Clay mixed with mould. 


2. An earthy argillaceons ſubſtance mixed with tarras 
and puzzolana. 


— 


Orauzirz. 
The ſhores are. coral rock, extending from the reef en · 
cireling thele iftes to the very bigh-water mark. 
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There begins the ſand, formed in ſore places from Strata. 
ſmall ſhells and rubbed pieces of coral; but in others 


the ſhores are covered with blackiſh ſand, conſiſting 
of the former ſort mixed with black, ſometimes glit- 


- tering, particles of mica, and here and there ſome 


particles of the refractory iron ores called in Eng- 
and Sx1m, the ferrum micaceum of Linnæus, and 
Kaur the molybdenum ſpuma lupi of the ſame author. 
The plains from the . ſhores to the foot of the bills 
are covered with a very fine thick ſtratum of black 
mould, mixed with the abovementioned ſand, which 
the natives manure with ſhells. The firſt and lower 
range of hills are ſormed of a red ochreous earth, 
ſometimes ſo intenſely red, that the natives uſe it to 
paint their canoes and cloth. The higher hills con- 
ſilt of a hard compact, and ſtiff clayey ſubſtance, 
hardening into Rone when out of the reach of the ſun 
and air. At the top of the valleys, along the banks 

of the rivers, are large maſſes of coarſe granite ſtones 
of various mixtures; in one place are pillars of a 
grey, ſolid baſaltes ; and, in ſeveral others, fragments 
of black baſaltes. | 

FaienDLY IsLAanDs and New Hesaipzs. 

The ſame with the above. 

Marricorro. . 

Yellowiſh clay mixed with common ſand. 

ITN Tanxa, a Volcanic [/land. 

The chief ſtrata here are clay mixed with aluminous 
earth, interſperſed with lamps of pure chalk. The 

ſtrata of the clay are about ſix inches, deviating very 
little from the horizontal line. | 

Nzw CaLEDpoX1a and the adjacent Illes. 

The ſhores conſiſt of ſhell-ſand, and particles of quartz; 
the ſoil in the plains a black mould mixed with this 
ſand. The ſides of the hills compoſed of a yellow 
ochreous clay, richly ſpangled with ſmall particles of 
cat-ſilver, or a whitiſh kind of daze, the mica argentca 
of Linnzus. The higher parts of the hills conſiſt 
of a ſtone called by the German miners gefte/tein, com- 
poſed of quartz and great lumps of the above cat- 
lilver. The latter is ſometimes of an intenſely red or 
orange colour, by means of an iron ochre. 


« From the above account,” ſays Mr Forſter, “ it 
appears, 1 think, evidently, that all the high tropical 
iſles of the South Sea have been ſubje& to the action 
of volcanoes. Pyritical and ſulphureous ſubſtances, 
together with a few iron-ſtones, and ſome veſtiges of 
copper, are no doubt found in ſeveral of them : but 
the mountains of New Caledonia are the moſt likely to 
contain the richeſt metallic veins; and the ſame opi- 
nion, I ſuſpect, may be formed of the mountains in New 
Zealand.” 

In the city of Modena in Italy, and for ſome miles 
round that place, there is the moſt ſingular arrange- 
ment of ſtrata perhaps inthe whole world. From the 
ſurface of the ground io the depth of 14 feet, they meet 
with nothing but the ruins of an ancient city. Being 
come to that depth, they find paved (treets, artificers' 
ſhops, floors of houſes, and ſeveral pieces of inlaid work. 
After theſe ruins they find a very folid earth, which 
one would think had never been removed ; but a little 
lower they find it black and marſhy, and full of briars. 
Signior Ramazzini in one place found a heap of whear 
entire at the depth of 24 feet; in another, he 3 
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filbert⸗ trees with their nuts. At the depth of about 
28 ſeet, they find a bed of chalk, about 11 feet deep, 
which cats very eaſily ; after this a bed of marſhy earth 
of about two feet, mixed with ruſhes, leaves, and 
branches. After this bed comes another of chalk, 
nearly of the ſame thickneſs ; and- which ends at the 
depth of 42 feet. This is followed by another bed of 
marſhy earth like the former; after which comes a new 
chalk-bed, but thinner, which alſo has a 'marſhy bed 
underneath it. This ends at_the depth of 63 feet; 
aſter which they find ſand er with ſmall gravel, 


and ſeveral marine ſhells. This ſtratum is uſually about 
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ferently out of the people. 


five feet deep, and underneath it is a vaſt reſervoir of 
water. It is on account of this water that the ſoil is 
ſo f:equently dug, and the ſtrata ſo well known in this 
part of the world, After coming to the ſandy bottom 
abovementioned, the workmen pierce the ground with 
a terebra or auger, when the water immediately ſprings 
up with great force, and fills the wel to the brim. 
The flow is perpetual, and neither increaſes by rain, 


nor decreaſes by RO Sometimes the auger meets 


with great trees, which give the workmen much trou- 
ble; they alſo ſometimes ſee at the bottom of theſe 
wells great bones, coals, flints, and pieces of iron. 

It has been aſſerted by ſome, that the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the ſtrata conſtantly increaſed with the depth 
from the ſurface. But Dr Leigh, in his Natural Hi- 
Rory of Lancaſhire, ſpeaking of the coal-pits, denics 
the ſtrata to lie according to the laws of gravitation ; 
obſerving, that the ſtrata there are firit a bed of marle, 
then ſree-ſtone, next iron-Rone, then coal, or channel 
mire, chen ſome other ſtrata, then coal again, &c. 
This determined Mr Derham to make a nicer inquiry 
into the matter : accordingly, in 1712, he canſed di- 
vers places to be bored, laying the ſeveral flrata by 
themſelves; and afterwards determined very carefully 
their ſpecific gravity. The reſult was, that in his yard 
the ſtrata were gradually ſpecifically heavier and hea- 
vier the lower and lower they went ; but in another 
place in his fields, he could nor perceive any difference 
in the ſpecific gravities. f | ; 

Acqua'nting the Royal Society therewith, their ope- 
rator Mr Haukſbee was ordered to try the ſtrata of a 
coal pit, which he did to the depth of 30 ſtrata : the 
thickneſs and ſpecific gravity of each whereof he gives 
us in a table in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and 
from the whole makes this inference, that it evidently 
appears the gravities of the ſeveral ſtrata are in no 


manner of order, but purely caſual, as if mixed by 


chance. ; 

STRATAGEM, in the art of war, any device for 
deceiving aud ſurpriſing an enemy. The ancients dealt 
very much in ſtratagems; the moderns wage war more 
openly, and on the ſquare. Frontinus has made à col- 
lection of the ancient ſtratagems of war. 

STRATEGUS, $par»y%4c, in antiquity, an officer 
among the Athenians, whereof there were two choſen 
yearly, to command the troops of the ſtate. 

Plutarch ſays, there was one choſen from out of each 
tribe; but Pollux ſeems to ſay they were choſen indif- 
The people themſelves 
made the choice ; and that on the laſt day of the year, 
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in a place called Pnyx, The two frateg? did net com- 
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mand together, but took their turns day by day ; as 
we find from Herodotus and Cornelius Nepos. Some- 
times indeed, as when a perſon was found of mgit 
vaſtly ſuperior, and exceedingly famed in war, the com- 
mand was given to him alone: but it was ever a rule, 
not to put any perſon in the office but whoſe eſtate was 
m Attica, and who had children, that there might be 
ſome hoſtages and ſecurities for his condu and fideli- 
ty. Conſtantine the Great, beſides many other privi- 


leges granted to the city of Athens, honoured its 


chief magiſtrate with the title of M/s; Zrparuſos, Mag- 
nur Dux. 
STRATH, in the Scottiſh language, ſignifies a long 
narrow valley, with a river running along the bottom. 
STRATHEARN, a beautiful and extenſive valley 


in Perthſhire, bounded on the north by the lofty ridge 


of mountains called the Grampians, and on cke ſouth by 
the Ochils, which are rounded on the tops and covered 
with verdure. It is called Strathearn from the river 
Earn, which runs through the middle of it from weſt to 
ealt for about 30 miles. On each ſide of the banks of 
this beautiful ſtream are many villages and country-ſeats 
diſtinguiſhed for romantic ſituations. Were we to ſingle 
out any of the villages, we would mention Crieff, which 


ſtands on a fine ſloping ground on the north ſide of the 
Earn, and has been much admired by travellers for 


its ſituation, and the variety, contraſt, ſingularity, and 
beauty of the proſpect which it affords. 
STRATHNAVER, a ſubdiviſion or diſtrict of the 
county of Sutberland in Scotland; bounded on the 
north by the ocean, on the eaſt by Caithne's, on the 
ſouth by Sutherland properly ſo called, and on the wet 
partly by Roſs and partly by the ocean. 
STRATIOTES, WaTER-SOLDIER, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the claſs cf polyangria, 
and to the order of hexagynia ; and in the natural ſy ſ- 
tem ranking under the firit order, palmæ. The ſpatha is 
diphyllous: the perianthium is trifid. There are three 
petals, and the berry is ſix-celled and inferior. There 
are three ſpecies, the aloides, the acoroides, and aliſ- 
moides. The aloides alone is of Britiſh extraction, 
which is alſo called the water aloe, or freſh-water ſolier. 
The root conſiſts of long fibres tufted at the ends. The 


leaves are thick, triangular, pointed, and prickly at the 


edges. The flowers are white and floating on the wa- 
ter, and bloſſom in June. This plant may be ſeen in 
flow rivers and fens. | | 

STRATO, a philoſopher of Lampſacus, diſciple and 
ſucceſſor in the ſchool of Theophraſtus, about 248 years 
before the Chriſtian era. He applied himſelf with un- 
common induſtry to the ſtudy of nature; and after the 
moſt mature inveſtigations, he ſupported that nature 
was inanimate, and that there was no god but nature. 
(See Prasric Nature). He was appointed preceptor 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who not only revered his 
abilities and learning, but alſo rewarded Eis labours 
with unbounded liberality. He wrote different trea- 
tiſes, all now loſt, 

STRAWBERRY, in botany. See FaAdARIA. 

STRAWBERRY-Tree. See ARBUTUS. 
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Vox. III. p. 258. EE For in he goth, " read 4 iy the 16th" 


Vor. X. p. 7. cal 1 go from bottorg. For * jſoſceles peftarighe,” read v ilpſeles triangle.” 
P. 471. © from battom. Fox “ prevents,” cad % peryorts,” 


Vox. XIII. p. 204. *k : 17, For © after the 36th. ip the year 440, read * in the year $18, or, c 
drenus ſays, in the year 393.“ 


Vor. XIV. p. 67. col. 2, I. 27- from bottam. For © St Claget;” read 4 Dr Glaget.“ 


Vor. XVI. p. 196. col. 2. I. 23. Inſtead of the ſentence beginning with © Jn the mean time,“ read « Ou 
the gth June Admiral Montague ſell in with the French feet returning 
ene 40 19 fa of the Sine.” | 
Milan,” read v Miſfnaw.“ 


p-. 682. col. 1.1 7. For 


p. 696. col. 2. J. 7 For , απ˙ν read © ne,“ 


Vor. XVII. p. 180, col. 2, I. 16 from bottom. For © govers them,” read « they cover. 
» 524. col. 2. I. 12. For © where,” read “ when,” 
p. 533. col. 2. I. 30. Aſter the word “ likewiſe,” add “ poſſible.” 
p. 556, col. 2. J, 18. from battom. Eraſe the ſentence beginning with the word Candidates. 
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